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Heating  on   P.   R.   R 491t 
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Report   282 
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Steel  Passenger  for  Lehigh  Valley  R.   R.   489t 
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Steel  Pullman    381* 
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Superstructure    for    Steel 383* 

Tank,   M.   C.   B.   Report 284 
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Truck,  New  Cast  Steel 398* 

Underframe  Splicing,   M.  C.   B.  Report..   329 

Variation   in   Painting   Passenger 66 

Weight,   Its  Relation  to  Train  Resistance  292* 

Weight  of   Steel   Lost 403t 

Weight  of  Steel,   Pullman 381 

Wheel  Lathe,  Record  Output  of 368* 

Wheels,   M.  C.   B.   Committee  Report 337 

Wheels,  Test  of  New  Chilled 425* 

Yard,   Pennsylvania  at   Philadelphia 371t 

Car  Inspectors'  Asssociation 425t 

Card  Index   Headings,   October  Isssuc 419 
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Cariins,  Pressed  Steil,  C.  P.  R.  Box  Car 215* 

Carlins,   Steel   in   Pullman   Cars 386* 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry.  Freight  and 

Passenger  Locomotive   356* 

Case   Hardening    114 

Case  Hardening,  Heating  After 241t 

Cast  Iron,   Vanadium  for  Cylinders 370 

Catalogs, 

40,    80,    120,    ICO,    200,    250,    300,    340,    3S0, 

420,  460,   499 
Central  R.  R.  of  Ga.,  Test  of  Boiler  Washing  268 
Central  Ry.  Club,   V.  P.  Educational  Bureau.    496 
Central    South   African   Ry.    2-6-6-3   Tyjje   Lo- 
comotive        192* 

Central   South   African   Ry.   4-6-2   Type   Loco- 
motive        192* 

Central    South    African    Ry.    50   Ton    Hopper 

Car 344* 

Chambers   Throttle    Valve 363* 

Chandler,  C.  D.,  Machining  a  Rocker  Shaft.  348* 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  2-6-6-2  Type  Loco...  471* 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Electrification  of  Shops..  412* 
C,  B.  ii  <J.  Ry.,   Electric  Lighted  Trains  on.   2(0t 

C,  B.  &  y.  Ry.,  2-6-C-2  Type  Loco 171* 

C.   G.   W.  Ry.   4-6-0  Type  Loco.,  with   Emer- 
son  Superheater    64 

C.  G.   W.   Ry.   2-8-0  Type  Locomotive 

C.  &  N.   W.  Ry.,  4-C-2  and  2-8-0  Type  LocorHToO* 

C.  &  N.  W.   Ry.,  New  Terminal 344t 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Home  Made  Glass  Cutter..  479* 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Locomotive  Testing  Plant..    347t 

C,  M.  &  St.   P.   Ry.,  4-6  2  Type  Loco 449* 

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  2-8-0  Loco 449* 

Chicago,  Electrification  of  Steam  Railroads  in.     59 

Chile,   Miles  of  Railroad  In 439t 

Churchward,  G.  J.,  Superheater 403* 

Cincinnati   Bickford  Tool   Co.,   Improved  Ra- 
dial  Drill    110* 

Cincinnati      Planer     Co.,     Electric      Variable 

Speed    Drive    455* 

Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  Elevating  Device   for 

Planers    313* 

Cinder    Pits,    See    Locomotive    Terminals. 
Claflin,   H.    B.,  Address  at  Railway  Business 

Association  Dinner 4S4 

Clark,  F.  H.,  The  All  Important  Roundhouse.   4'(7t 

Classification  of  Cars,  M.  C.  B.  Report 278 

Cleaning   Shed,   Readville 125* 

Cleveland    Automatic    Machinery    Co.,    Auto- 
matic Machines 22 1* 

Cleveland  Planer  Works,  Open  Side  Planer.  .  374* 
Cleveland   Twist    Drill    Co.,    Arbor    for    Shell 

Tools    77* 

Cleveland   Twist   Drill   Co.,    Socket   for    Flat- 
twist    Drills    451* 

Coal  Consumption  of  Steam  Locomotives  Per 

H.   P.  Hour 41 

Coal  Consumption  on  Mallet  Compounds 345* 

Coal  Consumption  With  Standard  Front  End, 

P.    R.   R 253* 

Coal,  Economic  Losses  Due  to  Mine   Suspen- 
sion        176 

Coal,   See  also   Fuel. 

Coal,  The   Volatile  Matter  of 492t 

Coal,   Tonnage  on  Great   Lakes 488t 

Coaling    Stations,    Interest    and    Depreciation 

on     177 

Coaling  Stations,  Railroad,  Krausch 137t 

Coaling  Station,  Reinforced  Concrete,  N.  Y.  C.  463* 
Coaling  Station,   Reinforced  Concrete,   South- 
ern   Ry 346* 

Coaling   Station,   Steam   Heated 463* 

Coaling   Station    (see  also  Locomotive  Termi- 
nals). 

Coaling   With   Locomotive  Cranes 352* 

Coates  Clipper  Mfg.   Co.,   Electric   Drills  and 

Grinders    S6* 

Colburn  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Boring  and  Turn- 
ing   Mill    ' 28* 

Colburn   Machine  Tool  Co.,   Floating  Reamer 

Holder    76* 

Cole,  F.  J.,  Discussion  of  Superheating 322 

College   Graduates,   Why   Manufacturers   Dis- 
like        347t 

College  Men  in  the  Shop 360§ 

Collinwood    Shops,    Air    Motor    Support    on 

Boilers    184* 

Collinwood  Shops,  Grinding  Dry  Pipe  Joints.   147* 
Collinwood  Shops,  Using  (Did  Boiler  Lagging.   143 
Collinwood    Shops,    Valve    Settling    Machine, 

Electric    46» 

Collinwood  Shops,  Watchmen  at 492 

Collins   Metallic   Packing  Co.,  Wheel  Flange 
Lubricator    4ifi« 


Collins  Pedestal  Binder 406* 

Columbia  University  Engineering  Society,  Ad- 
dress by   L.    R.   Pomeroy 41 

Colvin,    Fred   H.,    Railroad    Pocket   Book 37 

Commonwealth   Steel  Co.,  Combination  Casting  383* 
Comparison    of   Recent   Locomotives,   Tabular 

Form    272 

Concrete   Work,   Rapid 351t 

Concrete,   Reinforced   Coaling   Station 346* 

Concrete  Reinforced  Coaling  Station 463* 

Conditions   Shown   by   a   General    Locomotive 

Inspection     183 

Construction    of    Locomotive    Boilers,    M.    M. 

Committee    Report    323 

Consolidation  of  M.   M.   and  M.  C.   B.  Asso- 
ciations,  Committee   Report 282 

Conventions,    Discussion   of   Work   At 276§ 

Convention  of  M.  C.  B.  Association,  Abstract 

of  Committee  Reports 277* 

Conveiitions,  Supply  Men's  Association 74 

Consolidation    Locomotive    (see    Locomotive). 
Copper  Vs.  Steel  for  Locomotive  Fire  Boxes.   355 

Corning,   N.    V.,   Locomotive  Terminal  at 461* 

Costs,  Locomotive  and  Shop  Operating 315 

Cost  of  Handling  Locomotive  Fuel  Supply...    177 

Cost  of  Operating  Mallet  Compound 345* 

Cost  of  Operation  on  Various   Roads,  Table..   224 
Cost,  Relative  for  Steam  and  Electric  Opera- 
tion         42 

Countershaft  for  Locomotives 490* 

Counterbalancing  Weights,  Computation  of. .   438* 
Coupler  and  Draft  Equipment,  M.  C.  B.  Com- 
mittee   Report    280* 

Coupler  Rod  for  Pilot 870* 

Cour-Castle   Side   Sheets,   2-8-0  Type   Boiler..   259* 
Cowles-MacDowell  Co.,   Boiler  Washing  Sys- 
tem       452* 

Crane,    Locomotive,    Coaling    With 362* 

Crane,  Locomotive,  In   Storehouse  Yard 351t 

Crane,   Portable  for  Roundhouses 101* 

Cranes  at  Norfolk  &  Western  Roanoke  Shops.   153* 
Crawford,    J.     G.,     Improved    Cylinder    and 

Frame  Connection    271* 

Cross  Head  With  Removable  Gib,  C.  P.   R..    437* 

Cross  Head  Pin  Arranged  for  Grease 475* 

Cutting    Off    Machine    for    Bars 375* 

Cylinder  Boring  Machine  (see  Machine  Tools). 

Cyljnder  Bushing  Ports,   Milling 231* 

Cylinder  and  Frame  Connection,  .'Vn  Improved  271* 
Cylinders,  0-8-8-0  Type  Locomotive,  D.  &  H. 

^  Co.    208* 

Cyhnders,   2-6-6-2   Type   Loco 172* 

Cylinders,  C,  B.  &  Q.,  2-6-6-2  Type 172* 

Cylinders,  C.  P.  R.,  Mallet 301* 

Cylinders,    Lentz    Poppet   Valves 486* 

Cylinders,   P.   R.   R.,   Class  H8B 71* 

Cylinders  Repaired  by  Oxy- Acetylene  Welding     13* 
Cylinder,  Vanadium  Cast  Iron  for 370 


Davidson,  M.  W.,  Piston  Valve  for  Balanced 

Compound   Locomotive    206* 

Davis-Bournonville  Co.,  Welding  Torch 431* 

Davis,    Augustine,    Dangerous    (3xy-Acetylene 

Apparatus   333^ 

Dearborn  Hardware  Co.,  Window  Operating 

^  9^ar     466* 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  0-8-8-0  Type  Loco- 
motive      207* 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  Operation  of  Mallet 

Compounds   on    345* 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.   R.  Ap- 
prentices         66f 

Design  of  Locomotive  Boilers,  M.  M.  Commit- 
tee   Report     323 

Despatching  Locomotives   862 

DeVilbliss,  G.  J.,  Heavy  Locomotive  Design..  478* 

DeVoy,  J.  F.,  Locomotive  Design 449* 

Diaphragm.   Efficiency   of   Shape 253* 

Dies  and  Formers  for  Making  Fire  Hooks...    476* 

Dje  Head,  New,  for  Pipe  Threading ....   376* 

Dimensions  of   Recent   Locomotives  in  Tabu- 
lar Form 272 

Doors   for   Enginehouse,   Pitt   Balanced.!.!!!   467* 

Door,    Sliding  Fastener  for   Baggage   Car 247* 

Draft  Equipment,  M.  C.  B.  Committee  Report  280 

Draft    Gear    Situation I4i 

Draft    Gear    Situation 211t 

Draft  Gear,  Combination  Butler  and  Miner. .   113* 

Draft    Gear,    Friction,   Tests   of 113* 

Draft  in   Front  End jsj* 

Draft  in   Front  End,  Mallet  Compounds 846* 

Dres.scs  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Drill,  Radial 75* 

Drills,  Flat  Twist,  New  Drive  for 464» 

Drill,  Radial   (see  Machine  Tools). 
Drills    (see   Machine   Tools). 

Driving   Box,    Removable    Brass   for 849* 

Driving  Boxes,  Composition  of  Brass 2»5 

Driving  Boxes  Finished  on  Draw  Cut  Shaper  244* 

Drouve  Co.,  G.,  Sash  Operating  Device 167* 

Dry  Pipe  Joints,   Machine   for  Grinding 147« 

Durant,  W.  H^  Sliding  Door  Fastener 847» 

Dynamometer  Car  Record,  C.  P.  R.,  Mallet. .     6T 


Eccentric  Strap,   Boring  Mill  Chuck  for 145* 

Eccentric  Straps,  Chuck  for  Drilling  and  Tap- 

ping 146» 

Eccentrics,   Boring  and  Turning 148» 


Economy    of    Mallet    Compounds    on    Great 

'  Northern    Railway    189 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.  Street  Car 194* 

Education  As  An  Essential  of  Fuel  Economy 

"  —Hayes    •  •  •  •  • •  •  •. .....   290 

Education,  Co-operative  Plan  at  University  of 

Pittsburgh     ..••;• 386 

Education,  Industrial 104| 

Education    of    Firemen 314§ 

Education,    Gould    &    Eberhardt    Apprentice- 
ship   System     402 

Education,   Successful   Industrial 24lT 

Education,  The  Universities  and  Industrial. . .      15t 
Educational    Bureau    of    Information,    U.    P. 

'  Railroad    21 

Educational    Waste    27T 

Educational  Work  on  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.      63 
Efficiency  of  a  Locomotive  on  a  Testing  Plant.     17 

Efficiency  of  Locomotives  in  Service 18 

Electric,  Advantages  of  Three-Phase  System.   189 

Electric  and   Steam  Railways 373t 

Electric  vs.  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding 46 

Electric  Attachment  for   Punches 114* 

Electric    Car-Storage    Battery 104* 

Electric   Drillls   and   Grinders .3C» 

Electric  Drive,  Test  of,  at  Readville  Shops...   365 

Electric   Lamps,   Economy  of  Tungsten 47t 

Electric  Lighted  Trains  on  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry. .   2;0t 
Electric   Locomotive   for   N.    Y.,   N.    H.    &   H. 

R.    R 245* 

Electric    Locomotive    Operation    in    Cascade 

Tunnel     lf=7 

Electric  Locomotive,  Steam  Ttirbine 306 

Electric  Gas  Motor  Car,  Southern  Ry 66* 

Electric  Motor  Truck  for  Shops 231" 

Electric   Operation   vs.    Steam,    Relative    Cost 

of  Coal   42 

Electric  Power  Station  Capacity 43 

Electric   Railway   Convention 424 

Electric  Railways,   Progress  of 258t 

Electric   Railway   Conventions,    Westinghouse 

Exhibit    at    451 

Electric  Recording  Meter,  Results  of  Use  —  -.     32* 

Electric    Storage    Battery    C.Tr 194* 

Electric  Valve  Setting  Machine 46* 

Electric  Variable  Speed  Planer  Drive 455* 

Electrical  Operation,  Cost  of  Power  For 41 

Electrically   Operated   Coaling   Station 463* 

Electrification,  Alternating  Current  Abroad..   430t 

Electrification,    Boston    and    Albany 45 

Electrification  of  Chesapeake   &  Ohio   Shops.   412* 

Electrification    of   Railways 3145 

Electrification  of  Salt  Lake  &  Ocden  Railway.  359t 
Electrification  of  Steam  Railroads,  Equipment 

of   414* 

Electrification  of  Steam  Railroads  in  Chicago.     59 
Electrification  of  Steam  Railroads  in  Germany  30t 

Electrification   of  Trunk  Lines 104§ 

Electrification    of   Trunk   Lines,    L.    R.    Pom- 

eroy     41* 

Electrification,  Not  Suitable  for  Main  Line...    477t 
Electrification,   Railroad,   by  L.   R.   Pomeroy.   310 
F-lectrification,  Results  of  New  York  Central.     44 

Electrified    Railways    in    France 445t 

Electrified  Trunk  Lines,   Equipment  and  Ex- 
tent  of    414' 

Emerson,    RafFe,    Cost   of   Handling    Locomo- 
tive   Fuel    Supply 177 

Empalme,    Mex.,    New    Shops   at 444* 

Employees,  Number  on  Railroads 344t 

Employees.  Welfare  Work  for  C.  P.  R 61 

Enjrine  Failures,  Post  the   Shop  Force  on..'.   441§ 

Engineering   vs.    Guess   Work 497t 

Enginehouse    (see    Locornotive    Terminal). 

Engineer's    Fuel    Record 161* 

English    (see   British). 

Equipment    Built    in    1909 67t 

Equipment  of  Electrified   Steam   Railroads...    414* 
Equalization   of  Articulated   Locomotives,   W. 

E.    Johnston    342* 

Erecting  Shop   (see  also  Shops). 

Erecting    Shop,     Readville 121  * 

Erie  R.  R.,  Success  of  Apprenticeship  Svstem  445 
Evans,   G.   I.,  A  Graphical   Record   for  'Road 

Tests    205* 

Evans,   G.    I.,    Experimental    Mallet   Locomo- 
tives          81* 

Evaporation  Per  Lb.  of  Coal,  Basis  for  Front 

End   Tests    237* 

Exhibitors  at  Atlantic  City  Convention 298 

Explosions  of  Locomotive  Boilers 324 


F 

Factory.  New.  Triumph  Electric  Co 367* 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Coaling  Station 346* 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Coaling  Stations  on 

_B.    &   A.    R.    R : .". 55* 

Fairbanks.    Morse    &    Co.,    Coaling    Station, 

Santa   Fe    169* 

Feed  Valve,  Continuous  for  Air  Cylinder 232* 

Feed  Water  Heater,  C,   B.   &  O.,   Mallet 172* 

{;eed  Water  Heater.  N.  &  W.  Ry 269* 

heed  Water  Heating  by  Air  Pump  Exhaust.  109 
i^erris.  Prof.  Chas.  E.,  Manual  for  Engineers.      37 

Ferry,    An    Elaborate   Train 76t 

Hre  Box  2-8-2  Type  Loco.,  O.   R.  &  N 405* 

^•re  Box,  Copper  vs.   Steel  for 355 

1-ire  Box,  Corrugated  Side  Sheets,  Chicago  & 

^orthwestern     Ry 259* 

Fire  Box,  Jacobs-Schupert,   Low  Water  Test 

of-    • 401* 

l-ire  Box  Material,  Wide  Latitude  in 421 


Fire   Box,    Neutralization   of   Stresses   in. 494* 

Fire  Box,  Nickle  Copper 422 

Fire   Box,   O'Connor   Fire   Door  Flange 259* 

Fire  Box,  Water  Tube 411* 

Fire  Box,  Water  Tube   (see  also  Boiler). 

Firebox,   Woods,  Reports  on 148 

Firebox,    Woods,    Stresses   in ....^....  494* 

Firemen,    Education    of ..*.,. ,290,  3148 

Firemen,   Horse  Power  of  the..............  360$ 

Fire  Hooks,   Making  on  a   Bulldozer........   476* 

Fires,    Starting   With   Crude    Oil lOl* 

Flannery    Bolt    Co.,    Increased    Factory 489* 

Flue  Cutting  Machine   (see  Machine  Tools). 

Flue   Setting  ?nd   Spacing 423 

Fly  Wheeels,_  Safe  Speed  for  Cast  Iron 179 

Foreign, — British   Locomotive   Development..   387 

Forging   Machine,   Pneumatic 144* 

Forging   Press,    High    Speed 311* 

Formula    for    Train    Resistance,    by    E.     C. 

Schmidt     292 

Forms   and    Blanks.    Fuel    Dept 161* 

Forsyth,   William.   I-ocomotive  Terminals....   361 

Forsyth,   Wm.,    Pooling   Locomotives 409 

Forsyth,  Wm.,  Supeests  Water  Tube  Boiler..    472 
Fo=dick    Machine    Tool    Co.,    New    Horizontal 

r.rring    Mill    371* 

Fosdick  Machine  Tool   Co.,   Radial   Drill.....    488* 
Foundry     Practice,     Test     of    New     Chilled 

Wheels    425* 

Fowler.  Geo.  L.,  Locomotive  Breakdowns  and 

Their   Remedies    37 

Fowler,  Geo.   I..,  Wheel  .Arrangement  of  Mal- 
let  Locomotive    402t 

'P'ramc  and  Cylinder  Connection,  an  Improved  271* 

Frame  Braces  of  Structural   Steel 435* 

Frame   Bracing,   Discussion  at  M.   M.   Conv..    296 

Frames,    Broken    in    Service 219 

Frame  Construction,   by   H.   T.    Bentley 294 

Frames,   P.   R.    R.   Class  H8B   Locomotive...      70* 

Framing,  C.  P.   R.  Box  Car 214* 

Franklin  Mfg.  Co.,  Asbestos  Smoke  Jack. . . .    112* 
Freiffht    Locomotive    (see   Locomotives). 

Freight  Train,   Heavy,    V^irtrinian   Ry 31t 

Frpnch   Railways  To   Be   Electrified 445t 

Friction    Draft   Gear    (see    Draft   Gear). 

Front  End  Arrangement  for  Burning  Lipnitc.   405* 

Front  End  Arrangement.  C.  P.  R.   Mallet...    304* 

Front    End   Tests 227*  2.'").^* 

Fry.  Lawford  II.,  Train  Resistance  Formula.    407 
Fuel      Association,      International      Railway, 

Papers    at    Convention 170 

Fuel.  Cost  of  Locomotive  on  Different  Roads.  224 

Fuel    Department    1 80? 

'P'uel    Department,    Accounting 161* 

Fuel  Department.  A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry 161* 

Fuel   Economy,   Coal   Lost  Through   Stack 453t 

Fuel  Economy,  Education  as  an  Essential  of.  290 
Fuel   Economy,   Locomotive   to   Burn   Lignite.    404* 
Fuel   Economy,  Losses  Due  to  Mine  Suspen- 
sion       175 

Fuel   Economy,  None  in  Cheap  Coal 441§ 

Fuel  Economy,  Possible  Saving  Estimated  by 

Dr.    Goss    26* 

Fuel    Economy   on   Testing   Plants   and   Rail- 
roads,   H.    H.    Vauphan 16* 

Fuel   Economy  With  Brotan   Boiler 475* 

Fuel,       International       Railway      Association 

Papers 75%  170 

Fuel,   TTtilization   of  in  Locomotive   Practice, 

by  W.    F.    M.   Goss 23* 

Fuel  Supply,  Cost  of  Handling  Locomotive...   177 


Q 

Gas.  Pintsch,  High  Pressure i^iVV. ii.i     84 

Gaskets,  Cutting  from  Old  Air  Hose.. ..  146* 

Gauges.   Steam.  Cutting  Glass  for 479* 

General  Electric  Co.  Motor  Car,  So.  Ry 66* 

General  Electric  Co..  Steam  Flow  Meters 377* 

General  Foremen's  Assn.,  Officers  of 288t 

Germanv.  Electrifintion  of  Steam  Railroads  in  430t 

Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfp.  Co.,  Oil  House 416* 

Gilmore   &   Pittsburgh   Drop   Bottom   Gondola 

Car     398* 

Glass  Cutter,  Home  Made,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry. . .   479* 
Gondola  Car  (see  Car). 

Goss,  W.  F.  M.,  Utilization  of  Fuel  in  Loco- 
motive   Practice    23* 

Gould  &  Eberhardt  -Aprrenticeship  System...   402 

Grade  Crossings,   Elimination   of 119t 

Grades,    Eflect    of    on    Water    Level    in    the 

Boiler    354* 

Grades.  Locomotive  Performances  on 394* 

Grand    Rapids    &    Indiana    Railway,    Coaling 

with  Locomotive  Cranes ' 352* 

Grand   Trunk   Railwav,    Scholarship   for   Em- 
ployees       27lt 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Ry.  to  Coast  in  1913 475t 

Graphical  Record  for  Road  Tests,  G.  I.  Evans  205* 

Graphite.  Test  of  for  Lubrication 268t 

Grates,  C.  B.  &  O.  Mallet 172* 

Grates  for  Burning  Lignite 405* 

Great  Northern  Ry..  2-6-8-0  Type  Locomotive  308* 
Great  Northern  Railway,    Electric    System    in 

Cascade   Tunnel    187 

Great  Northern  Railway,  Service  of  Convert- 
ed Mallet  Locomotive 399* 

Great  Western  Ry.  of  England,  Superheater.   403* 
Great  \Vestern  Ry.   (England),  Number  of 

Swindon     Superheaters 478* 

Grinders  (see  Machine  Tools). 

Grinding  Machine,  Heavy  Duty  with  Gap 246* 

Guide  Yoke,  D.  &  H.  Mallet SlO* 


H 

Hancock,  E.  L.,  Test  of  Locomotive  Driving 

Wheels    220* 

Harriman  Lines,  Unit  System  of  Organization  106 
Hastings,  Clive.  Methods  of  Supervising  Ma- 
terial and  Labor 105 

Hayes,   W.   C,   Education  as  an   Essential   of 

Fuel  Economy 290 

Head  Lights,  Cutting  Glasses  for .5.....  179* 

Heat  Balance  of  Locomotive  Boiler .......     17* 

Heat  Balance  of  Locomotive  Boiler,  Purdue 

Testing   Plant    2S* 

Heating,    Connections   for    Steam,    M.    C.    B. 

Assoc 832* 

Heating  Electric  Cars,  Cost  of 56t 

Heating  Feed  Water  by  Air  Pump  Exhaust..  109 
Heating  of  Enginehouses.  Hot  Air  System...  468 
Heating  Surface  of  Recent  Locomotives  in 

Tabular  Form 272 

High  Speed  Excursion  Train.  Mich.  Cen.  Ry.  271t 
Hine.   Maj.   Charles,  Unit  System  of  Organi- 
zation      '. 106 

Hobart-Allfree  Co..  New  V^alve  Gear 408* 

Hocking  Valley  Ry..  2-8-0  Type  Loco 478* 

Hocking  Valley  Railway,  4-6-0  Type  Loco...   478* 
Hoflfman,  Discussion  on  SupcTheatcr  Report. .   321 

Hoke,  H.  A..  Ash  Pan  Design 491* 

Holman  Bucket  Elevators,  Coaling  Station...   168* 
Hopper  Car  (see  Car). 

Horse  Power  of  the  Fireman 360f 

Horse  Power  Required  for  Driving  Machine 

Tools    343t 

Hose  Connector,  Automatic  Air 397* 

Hudson  Bay,  A  Railway  to 492t 

Hutchinson,  C.  T.,  Operation  of  Elc-ctric  Sys- 
tem  in   Cascade  Tunnel...... 187 

Hydraulic  Bending  Machine.  ..,,,>»,■. 197* 


I 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Tank  Strainer 307* 

India.  .Standardization  of  Locomotives 4881 

Indianapolis  Railway  Club  Organized 491t 

Indicator  Cards.  C.'P.   R.   Mallet...,..*;...     87* 

Industrial  Education 104J 

Inspection,  General   Locomotive,  R.  H.  Rneers 

181.  215,  263 
Inspection  of  Locomotive  Boilers,  M.  M.  Re- 
port       323 

Inspection   of   Stayholt   Iron 476 

Interchange.   Car.   Rules  of 227| 

International   Railway  Fuel   .Association  Com- 
mittees           76t 

International   Railway   Fuel   Assn.,    Papers   at 

Second  Convention 170 

International    Railway    Congress,    Report    on 

Boilers     421 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Statistics  of 

Railways   844t 

Iron,   Revised  Specifications  for   Staybolt....   476 


Jacobs,   Henry  W.,   Betterment   Briefs 88 

Tacobs-Schupert   Firebox,   Low  Water  Test  of  401* 

Tacobs  Superheater,  Test  of 283* 

Jefferson  Union  Co.   Flanee  L^nion 492* 

Johns-Manville  Co..  H.  W..  Smoke  Tacks 465* 

Johnston.  W.  E.,  Equalization  of  Mallet  Lo- 
comotive    848* 

Joints  in  Boilers ,.^.V«...'>«>.>«>->>-''«.> .  174^ 


Kelley.  J.  W.,  Flue  Failures 496 

Kingsley.  F.,  Railroad  Shop  Layouts 201* 

Knapp,    Address    at    Railway    Business    Assn. 

Dinner     48S 

Knuckle.    Self    Adjusting    for    Drilling    and 

Reaming 147t 

Krausch,  R.   T..   Coaline   Stations 187t 

Kuenzel,  O.,  Addition  to  Editorial  Staff 180 


Lake  Shore  /t  MfchiKnn  Southern  Ry. 

.Air  Motor   Support  on   Boilers 184* 

Ashtabula  Engine  House 5* 

Cleaning  Waste  at  Engine  House..;.,.,-  98 
Electric   Valve    Setting   Machine. ..,'..,,.-  46* 
Face  Plate  for  Testing  Valve  Gear......     47* 

Oil   Firing  L'p  Machine 101* 

Paint  Sprayer  for  Front  End ,,  .     99* 

(See  also  Collinwood  Shops.)  •..'■:■■■,' 

Steel   Locomotive   Pilot '. ...  J»9* 

Tests  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels 425* 

Tool   Box.    Portable   Machinist 98* 

Window    Washer    for    Enginehouses 101* 

Lathe,  Record  Output  of  Car  Wheel 368* 

Lathes,  Chip  Box  for 232* 

Landis  Machine  Co.,  New  Die  Head 376* 

Landis  Tool  Co.,  Cam  Grinding 155* 

I.an.lis  Tool  Co.  Heavy  Duty  Gap  Grinder..   240* 

Lathe  (see  Machine  Tools). 

Lathe.  Vertical  Turret,  Machining  a  Cross 

Head    138* 

Leather    Belting    389t 

I..eeds  Forge  Co.,  50-Ton  Hopper  Car 344* 

Legislation,   Railroad,   President's  Conference     61 


Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  New  Steel  Cars  for.   489» 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  "Record  Suspension"  374t 

Lentz  Poppet  Valve  Gear 485* 

Lentz  Poppet  Valves  for  Locomotives 481$ 

Lightfoot,   Cecil,   Oxy-Acetylene   Welding — .      13* 

Lighting,  Number  of  Pintsch  Mantles 288t 

Lignite,  Locomotive  for  Burning 404* 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  Coaling  Station  on 

B.  &  A.  R.  R 65^ 

Lock  for  Bench  Drawers 139* 

L.oconioti've. 

2-8-0  Type,  Chicago  Gt.  Western 64* 

2-8-0  Type,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry 259» 

^  2-8-0  Type,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry 449* 

N2-8-O  Tvpe,  Hocking  Valley  Ry 478* 

^  2-8-0  Type,  P.  R.  R 69« 

2-8-2  Type,  O.  R.  &  N.  Co 404' 

4-6-0  Type,  Hocking  Valley  Ry 478* 

4-6-2  Type,  C.   &  O.  Ry 356* 

4-6-2  Type,  C.  M.  &  St.   P 449* 

4-6-2  Type,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry 259* 

4-6-2  Type,  3  ft.  6  in.  Gauge,  C.  S.  A...    192* 

4-6-2  Type,  Vandalia   391* 

**4-6  4  T  Tvpe,  C.   P.  R 435* 

0-6-6-0  Type,  C.  P.  R 81*.  301* 

0-8-8-0  Type.  N.   &  W.  Ry 341* 

0-8-8-0  Type,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co 207* 

2-6-6-2  Type,  B.  &  A.  R.  R 135* 

2-6-6-2  Type.  C.   &  O.   Ry 471* 

V2-6-6-2  Type,  C.  B.  &  Q 171* 

2-6-6-2  Type,  C.  C.  &  O.  Ry 356* 

^2-6-6-2  Type,  3  ft.  6  in.  Gauge 198* 

N  2-6-8-0  Type,  Great  Northern  Ry 308* 

S2-8-8-2  Type,  Nor.  Pac.  Ry 225* 

\   2-8-8-2  Type,  N.  &  W.  Ry 269* 

^2-8-8-2  Type,   V.   R.   R 427* 

Ash  Pan,  P.  R.  R.  Self  Clearing 72* 

Ash  Pans,   Self  Clearing 68t,  407* 

Ash  Pans,  Self  Clearing,  M.  M.  Assn...   291 

Ash  Pan,  Self  Clearing,  Shallow 491* 

Boiler,   A  L^'niversal   Discussion 441S 

Boiler,  Brotan  Water  Tube 4801 

Boiler,  C.  P.   R.,  Mallet 81* 

Boiler,  C.   &  O.   Ry 471* 

Bojler,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  Mallet 208* 

Boiler,   Design,  Construction  and   Inspec- 
tion  of    323 

Boiler,  Factor  of  Safety  for 89 

Boilers,  International  Ry.  Cong 421 

Boiler,   Low   Water  Test 401* 

Boiler,  P.  R.  R.,  Class  H8B 70* 

Boiler,  Size  and  Capacity  of  Safety 

Valves,  M.  M.   Assoc 317 

British,  Development  of 387 

Built  in  1909 67* 

Coaling  Station   (see  Coaling  Station). 

Converted   Mallet    400| 

Cost  of  Maintaining  on  Different  Roads.    224 

Cost  of  Maintaining,  Total 477t 

Cost  of  Operating 315 

Counterbalancing,   Computation   for   4-6-4 

Type    438* 

Crosshead,  Machining  on  a  Vertical  Tur- 
ret Lathe 138* 

Crosshead  with  Removable  Gibs 437* 

Cylinder  and  Frame  Arrangement 271* 

Cylinder   Planer-Traveling   Head 242* 

Cylinder,   Vanadium  Cast  Iron  for 370 

Cylinders,  C.   P.   R.,   Mallet 83*.  301* 

Cylinders,  P.  R.  R.,  Class  H8B 72 

Cylinders  for  Poppet  Valve  Gear 486* 

Cylinders,   Repaired  by  Welding 482* 

Cylinders   (see  also  Cylinders). 

Dispatching    362 

Driving  Wheel  Flange  Lubricator 416* 

Driving   Wheels,  Test  of 220* 

Efficiency  in   Service 18 

Electric,   111.  Tract.   System 307t 

Electric  for  N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R 245* 

Electric.  Report  of  Operation 187 

Engine  Truck.   Radial 437* 

Equalization  of  Mallet 433t 

Equalization  of  Mallet,  by  W.  E,  Johns- 
ton       342* 

•   Equipment.   Information   Concerning 20J 

Experimental,  Mallet,  C.   P.  R 81* 

Failures.  Post  the  Shop  Force  on 441i 

Feed   Water    Heating   by    Air   Pump    Ex- 
haust       109 

Fire  Box,  Brotan  Water  Tube 472* 

Fire  Box.  Copper  vs.  Steel 355 

Fire  Box,  Neutralization  of  Stresses  in..   494* 

Fire  Box,  Report  on  Woods 148 

Fire  Box,  Water  Tube 411* 

Firing    Up    3«9f 

Flange  Wear 218 

Flue   Failures    496t 

Flue  Sheet  Welding  by  Oxy-Acetylene..   110* 

Frame  Braces  of  Structural  Steel 435* 

Frame  Construction,  by  H.  T.   Bentley. .   294 

Frame,  P.  R.  R.,  Class  H8B 70* 

Freight  for  Narrow  Gauge  Railway 192* 

Front    End    Arrangement    for    Burning 

Lignite    405* 

Front  End  Arrangement,  C.  B.  &  Q... ..   172* 

Front  End.  C.  P.  R.,  Mallet 804« 

Front  End,  Paint  Sprayer  for 99* 

Front   End  Tests 227*.  253* 

Fuel   Supply,  Cost  of  Handling 177 

Guiding  Power  of  Front  Engine  in  Mal- 

^•et 85* 

Grates  for  Burning  Lignite 406* 

Handling,  by  H.  H.  Vaughan 368 


Hinge  Casting,  C.   P.   R 303* 

Hinge  Casting,  D.  &  H 209* 

Inspection,   A  General 181,   215,  263 

Maintenance,  Standard  Practices  in 266 

Model  to  Show  Water  Level  in 854* 

Number  of   344t 

Number  of  Equipped  with  Superheaters. 

318,  434t 

Number  in   Service 344t 

On  British   Railways 387 

One  Man  in   Sweden 494t 

Operation,  Economy  of  Mallets... _ 189 

Operation   of  Mallet   Compounds   in   Ser- 
vice         345* 

Operation.    Service  of  Converted  Mallet 

on  G.  N.  Ry 899* 

Operation   on   Vandalia. 891* 

Ordered  in   1909 67 

Pedestal  Binder,  Collins 406* 

Performances   on   Grades 304* 

Pilot,    Steel    229* 

Pilot   Uncoupling  Rod 370* 

Piston.   Macnining  a 15* 

Piston  Valve  for  Balanced  Compounds..   205* 

PoolinR    409 

Pulls  Train  of  8.850  Tons 415 

Shop  (see  Shops). 

Standardization.    Ill-Advised    4821 

Startini?  Device,  Ranifier 487* 

Stayboits.  Combination  Flexible 189* 

Staybolt    Conditions    Improved 489* 

Steam    Pipes   and    Receivers,    C.    P.    R., 

Mallet    303* 

Steam   Piping,   C.    P.    R.,    Mallet 81* 

Steam  Reverse  Gear.  C.  P.  R 304* 

Steam  Turbine   Electric 396 

Steel  Tires,  M.  M.  Committee  Report...    323 

Stokers,  M.  M.  Committee  Report 294 

Suburban  Tank,  C.  P.  R 435* 

Success  of  Three-Phase  Electric 434t 

Superheater,  C.   P.   R..  Mallet 81* 

Superheater,   Jacobs.   Test   of 233* 

Superheater,  Number  with  Swindon 479* 

Superheater,  Riley   359* 

Superheater.   The    Swindon 403* 

Tabular  Comparison  of  Recent,   Includes 

All  Types  272 

Tank  Strainer,   111.   Cent.   R.   R 307* 

Tank   Valve    Arrangement 258* 

Tests.  C.  P.  R.,  Mallet 85* 

The  Ideal    117 

Throttle  Valve,  Chambers 863* 

Throttle  Valve,  C.  P.  R 301* 

Trailing  Truck  Equalizers,  4-6-2  Type...   358* 

Truck,   Lateral  Motion  in 216 

Truck,  4- Wheeled  Radial,  C.   P.  R 437* 

Turntable,  A  New 873* 

Valve  Gear,  A  New  Radial 408* 

Valve  Gear.  Baker-Pilliod  on  Hocking 

Valley  Ry 478* 

Valve   Gear,   Improved  Baker-PilHod 442* 

Valve  Gear,  Lentz  Poppet 486* 

Valve  Gear,  P.  R.  R.,  Class  H8B 72 

Valves,  Poppet 4811,  486* 

Weights,  Distribution  of  on  Mallet,  C.  P. 

R 84* 

Wheeling  in  the  Shop 489t 

With  Cab  Ahead.  So.  Pac.  R.  R 27* 

Locomotive  Cranes,  Coaling  With 352* 

Locomotive  Cranes,  Cost  of  Handling  Coal 

With    177 

Locomotive  Crane  in  Storehouse  Yard SSlf 

Locomotlire  Terminals. 

Ashtabula    5* 

Blanks  for  Reporting  Work 51*,  90* 

Boiler   Washers'   Cart 103^ 

Brick   Arch   Cooler 103* 

Bulletin  for  Boiler  Washer.? *9 

Cinder  Pits   48* 

Cinder  Pit   at   Corning 463 

Coaling   Stations    64*,  lS7t 

Coaling  Station  at  Corning,  N.  Y 463* 

Coaling  Stations.  Records  for 161* 

Coaling  Stations,   Santa  Fe 161* 

Coaling  with   locomotive  Crane 352* 

Concrete   Co.ilinp   Station 346*,  465* 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  Complete  Description...  461* 

Cost  of  Handling  Fuel   Supply 177 

Crane  for  Lifting  Driving  Boxes 103* 

Dispatching  Board  in  Roundhouse 96* 

Dispatchine   Locomotives    362 

Doors  for  Enginchouse,  Pitt  Balanced...  467* 

Drop  Pits   9 

Drop  Pits  at  Corning 467* 

Dump  Grates  in   Locomotives 103t 

Engine   Dispatching  Board 95* 

Enginehouse,    Artificial    Lighting   of 12 

Enginehouse   at  Corning 465 

Enginehouse   Doors    9* 

Enginehouse  Floors    9 

Enginehouse   Heating    12 

Enginehouse   Pits    11* 

Enginehouse    Structure    4* 

Firing  Up  Machine 101* 

Floors   in   Enginehouse 465 

General   Discussion  of  the  Arrangement, 

Design,    Construction    and    Operation. 

In    Three    Parts 1*.    48*,  90* 

General  Discussion,  by  Wm.  Forsyth....  361 
Graphic    Recording     Meter    in    Electric 

Circuits   32* 

Handling  Engines  at 353 

Handy  Devices   98* 


Hospital  at  Corning   Enginehouse 470* 

Hot  Water  Boiler  Washing  System 462* 

Inspection   Pit    ..49,463 

Inspectors,    Instructions  to   Locomotive..      62 

Lighting,  Artificial,  at  Coming 4(»* 

Lighting   of   Enginehouses 9 

Machine  Shop  98 

Oil  Houses 56 

Oil  House,  Well  Arranged 416* 

Organization    of    Forces 94* 

Paint     Sprayer     for     Locomotive     Front 

Ends    99* 

Pits  in   Enginehouse 465 

Pneumatic  Tube   System 50* 

Portable  Crane   101* 

Rack  for  Nuts,  Washers,  etc.,  P.  R.  R..   103* 
Report  Showing  Condition  of  Power. . . .     95* 

Reporting  Work   90* 

Running  Log  in  Enginehouse 96 

Sanding  53 

Smoke   Jacks    12* 

Smoke  Jack,  Asbestos 112* 

Smoke  Jacks  at  Corning 465* 

Shop,  Machine,  at  Corning 470* 

Standard  Plans  for  N.  Y.  Central.  .461*.  4818 

Stitch  in   Time 211 

Stops  on  Engine  Pits 11* 

Test  of  Hot  Water  Wash  Out  System...   268 

Tool   Box,   Portable  Machinists 98* 

Track  Arrangement  2* 

Turntable,  A  New 873* 

Turntable   at  Cornnig 465* 

TurnUbles    2* 

Wash   Out   System 97* 

Washing  Out  With  Hot  Water 228t,  468* 

Waste,  Cleaning   98* 

Water  Crane    58 

Window  Operating  Device 167* 

Window  Washer  for  Enginehouse 101* 

London  &  North  Western  Railway,  Fast  Run 

with  Superheater  Locomotive   439 

London  &  Northwestern  Railway,  5,000th  Lo- 
comotive  from   Crewe 487t 

Lubricating  Driving  Box 349* 

Lubrication  and  Lubricants 185 

Lubrication,  Cross  Head  Pin  with  Grease .   475* 

Lubrication,  Grease  Cup  Cap 475* 

Lubrication,  Test  at  Purdue 268t 

Lubricator,  Driving  Wheel  Flange 415* 

Lumber   Specifications,   M.    C.    B.    Committee 

Report   335 

Lunkenheimer  Co.  Improved  Valve 35* 


M 

Machine  Shop,  Readville 121* 

Machine  Shop  (see  Shops). 

Machine   Shop,   Self  Propelled 377* 

Machine  Tools. 

Arrangement  at  Readville  Shops 124* 

Automatic  Machines  for  Locomotive  Parts  224* 

Bending   Machine,   Hydraulic 197* 

Bolt  Cutter,   Nut  Tapper,  etc 249* 

Boring  Machine.  Rochester  Horizontal..  417* 
Boring  and  Turning  Mill,  42  in.  Colburn  28* 
Boring  Machine,  Cylinder,  Bement-Miles  74* 
Bullard  Vertical  Turret  Lathe  for  Rocker 

Shafts    348* 

Cutting  Off  Machine.  Cold  Saw 375* 

Die  Head  for  Pipe  Tapping,  Landis 376* 

Drill,      Full     Universal     Triple     Geared 

Radial    248* 

Drills  and  Grinders.   Electric 36 

Drill.  Improved  Radial,  Cincinnati  Bick- 

ford    116* 

Drill,  Radial,  Fosdick 488* 

Drill,   Radial,   Full   Universal 248* 

Drill,  Radial,  Mueller 296* 

Drill,  36  in.  Dre.ses  Radial 76* 

Drive,  New,  for  Small  Tools 367t 

Flue  Cutting  Off  Machine,  Ryerson 77* 

Grinding  Machines  for  Cams 155* 

Grinding  Machine,  Heavy  Duty  Gap....   246* 

Horse  Power  Required  for 343t 

Improvements   in    360j| 

Lathe,  American  Tool  Works  Co 490* 

Lathe,  Car  Wheel.  Record  Output  of 368* 

Lathe,  High  Speed.  Prentice 115* 

Lathe,   Spindle  Reversing  Device  on....   116* 

Lathe,   36-inch  Motor  Driven 161* 

Lathe,  Vertical  Turret,  Work  on 138* 

Milling  Machine,   Vertical,   Norton 493* 

Mortiser    and    Boring    Machine,    Vertical 

Hollow  Chisel    413* 

Mortiser,  Hollow  Chisel 463* 

Mortising  and  Boring  Machine 156* 

Motor  Control  for 389t 

Motors,   Selecting  for 373t 

Motor   Drives  for.   Standardization  of. . .   392 

Parker  Speed  Changing  Device 190* 

Pipe  Bender,  A  New 247* 

Planer    Drive,    Electric 455* 

Planer  Drive,  New  Clutch 137* 

Planer  Drive,  Variable  Speed. 297* 

Planer,  Elevating  Device 313* 

Planer,  Open  Side 374* 

Planer,  Small.  Schneider  &  Goosman 495* 

Planer,  Traveling  Head  Locomotive  Cyl- 
inder       242* 

Planing  Machine,  S.  A.  Woods 196* 

Power  Consumption  of  at  Readville 365 

,        Press,  Forging,  High  Speed 811* 


Punches,  Electric  Attachment  for 114* 

Readville   Shops,    List   of 128* 

Reamer  Holder,  Floating,  Colborn 76* 

Saw,  Hifrh  Speed  Friction  Metal 168* 

Shaper,  Draw  Cut  Railroad 244* 

Shaper,   16-inch   Crank.    Stockbridge 454* 

Shaper,   New  24-inch    Stockbridge 150* 

Shaper,  24-inch  Back  Geared  Crank 154* 

Shaper,    26-inch,    Steptoe 495* 

Universal  Tool,  Horizontal,  Fosdick 371* 

Maintenance-Standard   Practices,   Value  of . . .   266 
Mallet  Compounds,  Operation  in   Pusher  Ser- 
vice       345« 

Mallet  Compounds,  Turn  Table  for 373* 

Mallet  Locomotive  (see  Locomotive). 

Master  Car  Ballders'  AMSociatlon. 

Axles,   Mounting   Pressures   for 832* 

Car  Framing,  Roofs  and  Doors 330* 

Car  Wheels    337 

Classification    of   Cars 278 

Committee  Reports,  Abstract  of,  etc 277* 

Consolidation    282 

Coupler  and  Draft  Equipment 280" 

Design  of  Freight  Car  Axle  for  50,000  lb.  334" 

Freight  Car  Trucks 282 

Lumber  Specifications   335 

Officers,   Election  of 277 

President's   Address,   Abstract  of 277 

Revision  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange. . . .  278 
Revision  of  Standards  and  Recommended 

Practice   278 

Rules  for  Loading  Long  Materials 278 

Safety   Appliances    278 

Salt  Water   Drippings   from   Refrigerator 

Cars    282 

Secretary's  Report   277 

Splicing  Underframes   329 

Springs  for  Freight  Car  Trucks 337 

Tank  Cars   284 

Test  of  Brake  Shoes 325* 

Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment 285 

Train   Lighting    329* 

Train  Pipe  and  Connections  for  Steam 

Heat     332 

MnMter   Mechanics'   Association. 

Cornmittee  Reports,  Abstract  of,  etc 289 

Design,    Construction   and   Inspection   of 

Boilers     323 

Education  as  an  Essential  of  Fuel  Econ- 
omy       290 

Exhibitors  at  Convention,  List  of 298 

Freight  Train   Resistance 292* 

Locomotive    Frame   Construction 294 

Locomotive  and  Shop  Operating  Costs 315 

Mechanical   Stokers   294 

Officers,  Election  of 290 

President's    Address    289 

Secretary,  Report  of   290 

Safety   Appliances    290 

Self  Dumping  Ash   Pan 291 

Size  and  Capacity  of  Safety  Valves 317 

Steel  Tires 323 

Superheaters    318 

Widening  Gauge  of  Track  at  Curves 324 

MacDowell   Engineering  Co.,   Boiler  Washing 

System    452* 

McAuliffe,  Eugene,  Economic  Losses  Due  to 

Mine   Suspension    175 

Mechanical  Stokers,  M.  M.  Committee  Report  294 

Metal,  New  Corrosion   Resisting 491 

Meter,  Graphic  Recording,  Results  of, Use...      32* 

Meters,   Steam  and  Air  Flow 377* 

Mexican  Railways,   Mileage  of 430t 

Michigan  Central  Railway,  High  Speed  Excur- 
sion Train    271t 

Mileage,  Average  per  Locomotive  on  Different 

Roads    224 

Mileage,  Comparative  Steam  and  Electric  Lo- 
comotives         43 

Mileage  of  Railroads 344t 

Milling    Attachment    for    Morton    Draw    Cut 

Shaper  243" 

Milling  Cylinder   Bushing  Ports 231" 

Mine  Suspension,  Economic  Losses  Due  to..    175 

Mines,  Bureau  of 343t 

Milling  Machines.  Norton  Machine  Tool  Co..   401" 
Model    Boiler,    Effect    of    Grades    on    Water 

.Level   354» 

Montank,   Steamship  Terminal   at 493t 

^lortising  Machine  (see  Machine  Tools). 
Morton  Mfg.  Co.,  Draw  Cut  Shaper  for  Driv- 

mg  Boxes 244* 

Morton    Mfg.    Co..    Traveling    Head    Locomo- 
tive Cylinder  Planer 242" 

Moscow-Kazan  Railway,   Brotan   Boiler 473" 

•Motive  Power  Department  Operation,   Statis- 

.  *'"  of   224 

Motor  Car,  Gas  Electric.  Southern  Ry 66" 

Motor  Car,  MeKcen,  Southern  Ry 393t 

Jjotor  Control  for  Machine  Tools 389t 

Motor  Driven  Ore  Car,   Summers 250" 

Motor  vs.  Line  Shaft  Drive  in  Shops,  A.  G. 

Popcke    305" 

Motors,  Adjustable  Speed  for  Machine  Tools  198" 

Motors,  Selecting  for  Machine  Tools 373t 

Motors,  Test  of  at  Readville 3C5 

Mountmg    Pressures    for    Various    Sizes    of 

Axles 332" 

Mueller  Machine  Tool  "Co.V  New*  RadVai  Drill  296" 


N 

Natal  Government  Railways  Locomotives....  192" 
National  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Automatic  Machines  224* 
National  Boiler  Washing  Co.,  System  at 

Corning   469" 

National  Boiler  Washing  Co.,  Test  of  System  268 
National  Machine  Tool  Builder's  Assn.  Ap- 
prenticeship System   402 

National  Machine  Tool   Builders  Assn., 

Standardization    of   Motor    ''drives 392 

Narrow  Gauge  50-Ton   Hopper  Car 344" 

Narrow  Gauge  Locomotives  (see  Locomotives). 
Nelson,  E.  D.,  Design  of  Freight  Car  Axle..   334" 

Hew  York  Central. 

Apprenticeship,   Principles  of  Leverage..    132* 
Boiler  Washers'  Cart  in  Enginehouse. . . .    103* 

Buffet  and  Baggage  Car 205" 

Chuck  for  Planing  Shoes  and  Wedges...   180* 

Electrification,    Results    of 44 

Engineers'  Report  Card 92** 

Locomotive  Terminal  at  Corning 461* 

Report  Blank  Showing  Condition  of 

Power    95* 

Tests  of  Car  Wheel  Lathe 368* 

New  York  Leather  Belting  Co.,  New   Balata 

Belting    Plant    373t 

New    Leather    Belting   Co.,    Service    of   Balata 

Belts     34* 

JiCTV  York,   Neiv   Haven   &   Hartford 
Railroad. 

Forming   Brake   Cylinder  Packing 186* 

Electric  Locomotive   245* 

Mould  for  Metallic  Packing 184* 

Power  Consumption  of  Tools 365 

Pension   System 487t 

Readville     Locomotive     Shops 121* 

New  York  Railroad  Club,  Relief  Departments  496 

New  York  Railroad  Club,  The  Testing  De- 
partment       456 

Newton  Machine  Tool   Works,  Cold  Saw  for 
Bars    375* 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Cylinder   Boring   Machine     74* 

Niles-Bement-Pond,  Output  of  Car  Wheel 

Lathe   368" 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Shop  Cranes 153* 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  0-8-8-0  Type  Locomo- 
tive     341* 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  2-8-8-2  Type  Locomo- 
tive      269* 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  Cranes  at  Roan- 
oke Shops 153" 

North  British  Locomotive  Co.,  Steam  Turbine 
Locomotive     396 

North  Coast  Railroad,  Self  Propelled  Machine 
Shop    377* 

Northern   Pacific  Ry..  2-8-8-2  Tyj^  Locomotive  225" 

Northern  Railway  Club,  An  Official's  Relation 
to  His  Men 496 

Northern    Ry.    of   France,    Water   Tube    Fire 
Box    411* 

Nut  Tapper  (see  Machine  Tools). 


O'Connor  Fire  Door  Flange.;. . i..i.»iw.i.  .  259" 

Officers  of  M.  C.  B.   Associatibn . . . . 277 

Ohio  Blower  Co.,   Safety  Water  Gauge 376* 

Oil  Allowance  and  Coal  Consumption 65t 

Oil.  Amount  of  in  Saturated  Waste 115t 

Oil  Burning  Locomotive  with  Cab  Ahead,  So. 

Pac.  Co 27" 

Oil   Fuel.  Accounting  for 161" 

Oil  House,  A  Well  Arranged 416* 

Oil   Houses   (see   Locomotive  Terminals). 
Oil,   Lubricating,  Consumption  of  by  Rail- 
roads      I9it 

Oil   Tempering,   Electrically  Heated   Baths...  30* 
Olmstcad-Flint  Co.,  New  Basis  for  Purchasing 

Belting    454 

Operating  Cost,  Locomotive  and  Shop 315 

Operation,  Altoona  Locomotive  Terminal 361 

Operation   of  Readville   Locomotive   Shop 131* 

Operation.   Monthly  Appropriation   System...  263 

Ore  Car  (see  Car). 

Oregon  Railway  &  Nav.  Co.,  2-8-2  Type  Loco.  404" 

Oregon   Short  Line,  50-Ton  Box  Car 59* 

Organizer.   Good   60§ 

Organization,  Engine  House,  at  Altoona .301 

Organization,  Unit  System  of,  Chas.  Hine...  106 

Organization.  Unit  System  on  Union  Pacifific  3391 
Orrock,  J.   W.,  Railroad  Structures  and  Esti- 

mates    3g 

Oxy- Acetylene  Apparatus  Dangerous ,.,.  338t 

Oxy- Acetylene  vs.   Electric  Welding......*,.      46 

Oxy- Acetylene   Welding    , 110* 

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  of  Cylinders 13" 

Oxy- Acetylene  Welding  Torch 431" 

Oxy-Carbi  Co.  Welding  Machine.. .,...„....  UO* 


Packing,   Mould  for  Metallic......:... 184" 

Faint   Can    Storage    Locker 270" 

Painting,   Variation  in  Passenger  Car 66 

Parker  Transmission  &  Appliance  Co.,  Speed 

Changing   Device    190" 


Parlor  Car  (see  Car). 

Passenger  Car  Ventilator *,••••»»-»..  .     68* 

Passenger  Coach   (see  Car).  ■■-■.■- 

Patent  Act.  Operation  of  British.... :.  lllf 

Patterson,  James  R (49 

Pease.    Chas.    S.,    Freight   Transportation    on 

Trolley   Lines    79 

Pennington,  F.  W.,  Design  of  Brake  Levers.   393" 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Ash    Pan,    .Shallow #fl* 

Ash  Pan,   Self  Clearing 407" 

Car,  New  Live  Stock 446* 

Cars,  Number  of  Steel  Passenger  on....    455t 

Cars,   Steel  Passenger  on 118",  266" 

Car,   Steel  Pullman 881* 

Electric    Attachment    for    Punching    Ma- 
chines        114" 

Enginehouse,   Dispatching   Board  in 95" 

Enginehouses,    Distribution    Card   in 81* 

Enginehouse,    Rack    for    Nuts,    Washers, 

etc.,   in    103* 

Fires  on    262t 

Front  End  Tests 258" 

Instrument  for  Testing  Rack 8TO" 

Ix)coinotive,    Heavy   Consolidation 69" 

Locomotive  Terminal,  Operation  of  East 

Altoona   S61 

Passenger   Car    Yard    at    Philadelphia....    S71t 

Pneumatic   Tube   System   at   Locomotive 

Terminals    60* 

Prizes    for    Good   Track 468t 

Record    Freight    Train 415 

Safety  of  Travel   on 864t 

School    of    Telegraphy 67t 

Surplus     49St' 

Stockholders     SOt 

Tests  of  Front  End  Arrangement 227" 

To  Use   M'Adoo  Tunnel 487t 

Pension  for  Old  Employees 487t 

Pension  Regulations,  C.  &  N.  W 27t 

Pension   Systems,   Growth   of 113t,  S45t 

Pensions  on  the  New  York  Central 86 

Personals, 

39,    78,    119,    159,   199,    250,   299,    339.    3T9, 

418,  458.   498 
Piece  Work.   Pioneer  in   Introducing  General  428" 

Pilliod  Co.,   Improved  Valve  (3ear 442" 

Pilot,  Uncoupling  Rod  for 870* 

Pilot.    Steel.    locomotive 229" 

Pins  Brake  Ringing  hv  Automatic  Machine..  224" 

Pintsch    Gas    TTnder    High    Pressure S4 

Pipe  Render,  Pneumatic.  Readville 1 46" 

Pipe  Bender.  TTnderwood 247" 

Pipe  Bendinir  Machine,  Hydraulic 197" 

Pipe  Threading,  New  Die   Head  for 876" 

Pine      Threading      Machine      (see      Machine 
Tools). 

Pipe  Threads,  Dope  for 115t 

Pipine,  Flanee  Union  Without  Packing 498" 

Piston,    Machining    a    Locomotive 16* 

Piston  Rods.  Heavy  Duty  Grinder  for S4«* 

Pitt  Balanced  Door  Co..  Enginehouse  Doors.   467* 
Pittsburph.    Univ.    of.    Co-operative    Plan    at.   386 

Planer   Drive.    Variable    Speed 897" 

Planer   Elevating  Device 818" 

Planer,    New   Clutch   Drive 187" 

Planer,  Open  Side 874 

Planer,  Traveling  Head  I-ocomotive  Cylinder.  242" 

Planer,  Variable  Speed,  Electric_  Drive 455" 

Planing  Machine  (see  also  Machine  Tools). 
Planing  Mill   (see  Shops). 

Planing  Shoes  and  Wedges,  Chuck  for 186" 

Plaster  of  Paris  Patterns  for  Dies 4811 

Pneumatic  Device  for  Chucking  Car  Wheels.    148" 

Pneumatic  Forgine  Machine 14«* 

Pneumatic  Hoist  With   Increa<=ed   Lift 142* 

T'neumatic    Pipe    Bender 145".  ?47" 

Pneumatic   Punch.   Continuous  Feed  Valve  for  232" 
Pneumatic  Tube  System  at  Locomotive  Term- 
inals.  P.    R.    R 50" 

Pomeroy.  L.  R.,  Discussion  of  Railroad  Elec- 
trification       310 

Pomeroy,     L.     R.,     Electrification     of    Trunk 

Lines   <1" 

■Pooling.   Advantages  of.  H.  H.  Vaughan 35.S 

Poor's  Manual  of  Industries S67t 

Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads.  1910 457 

Poncke,    A.    G.,    Line    Shaft    and    Individual 

Motor   Drive   in    Shops SO.";" 

■Poppet  Valve  Gear.  Lentz 4<»S" 

Poppet  Valves  for  Locomotives 4811 

Portable   Drills   and   Grinders Hfi* 

Power  House,   Steam   Flow  Meters 877" 

Power  House  (see  also  Shop). 

Prentice  Bros.  Co.,  High  Speed  Lathe 115" 

Pressed    Steel   Car  Co.,   Quick   Dumping   Ore 

Car    267" 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Shapes.  Manufacture  of .  .  .    267" 
Pressed    Steel    Shapes,    Plaster   of    Paris   Pat- 
terns        4811 

Private   Car   for   Argentine   Republic 851" 

Private  Car   (see  Cars). 

Producer  Gas  Power  Plant,  a  Field  for 176 

Prussian   State  Railways,   Brotan    Boiler 473" 

Prussian  State  Railways,  Lentz  Poppet  Valve 

(jear    on     4^5" 

Prussian   State   Railways.   Poppet  Valve  on..   4811 

Pullman  Co.,  The,  All   Steel  Cars 381" 

Punching  Machine,  Electric  Attachment  for.   114" 
Purdue  University.  New  Building  at 478t 


Queen  City  Machine  Tool  Co.,  24-Inch  Crank 
Shapcr     165» 


Railroads  and  the  Machine  Tool  Industry....  1405 

Railroad  Clubs,   Need  to  Wake   Up 608 

Railroad   Clubs,   January   Meeting 36 

Railway    Clubs,    February    Meeting 67 

Railway  Clubs,   March    MeetinR 119 

Railroad  Clubs,  April   Meeting 149 

Railroad   Clubs,    Nlay   MeetinR 195 

Railroad   Chilis,    November    Meeting 456 

Railroad  Clubs,  December  Meeting 490 

Railroad  Clubs,   Value  of 413t 

Railway  Business  Association,  Second  Annual 

Dinner 483 

Railway  Business  Association,  Valuable  Work 

of    4SOi5 

Railways,  Electrification  of 314§ 

Railways,  Steam  and  Electric 3T.3t 

Railways,    Statistics    of 344t 

Randolph,   Beverley   S.,   Locomotive   Perform- 
ances on   Grades 394* 

Ranifier    Starting   Ciar   for    f.oeomotives 487* 

Ratios    of    Recent     Locomotives    in    Tabular 

Form   ».4..<^ 273 

'-■'"■■•  I 
Rendvlfte  ShopM. 

Bending    Brake    Shaft   Braces 430* 

Boring  and  Turning  Eccentrics 143* 

Chip    Box    for    Lathes 232» 

Dies  for  Shearing   Squares  on   Stavbolts.  397* 

Drilling    and    Tapping    Eccentric    Straps.  MC)' 

Electric    Alofnr   Truck 231* 

Facing   Air   Pump   Main    Valve    Seat....  147* 

Forming   Brake   Cylinder  Packing ISO* 

Loroniotive   Department    131* 

Making  Fire  ITooks  On  a  Bulldozer 470* 

Milling   Cylinder    Bushing    Ports 2.11* 

Mould   for  Metallic   Packing 1H4* 

Paint    Can    .Storage    Locker 270* 

Power    Consumption    of   Tools 305 

Simple    Pipe    Bender 145* 

Reamer   Holder.    Floating   for   Boring   Mills.,      70* 

Redfcrn.  Paper  at  New  York  Railroad  Club-.  496 
Refricerator  Cars   Csee  Cars). 

Re-heater.   C,   B.  &  O.,  Mallet 172* 

Relief  Department.  New  York  Riilrnad  Cltih.  490 
Relief    Department,    Report   of   Commissioner 

of  Labor 153 

Rcnewo  Valve   35 

Repair  Shops   fsce   Shops). 

Resistance,   Frictional  of.   Steam  Locomotives.  183 

Resistance     of     Freight     Trains,     by     E.     C. 

Schmidt     292* 

Reverse  Hear,   Steam.  C.  P.   R 3ni» 

Ricgel    W.iter   Tube    Fire    Box 472* 

Riley,    W.    L.,    Locomotive    Superheater ?,M* 

Roberts,    Geo.    H.,   Making   Fire    Hooks 470* 

Roberts  &  Sehaefer  Cnaline  Station 168* 

Roberts    &    Srhnefer    Co.,    Coaling    Station    at 

Corning.    N.    Y 403* 

Rochester    Boring    Machine    Co.,    Horizontal 

Boring     M.iehine     417* 

Rorker     Shaft-Machining 3»S* 

Rod,   Cap  for  Grease  Cup 475* 

Rod   Brasses.   Lost   Motion  in 220 

Rogers,    R.    IT 440? 

Rogers,    R.    IL,    British    Locomotive    Develop- 
ment       387 

Rogers.    R.    IL,    A    General    Locomotive    In- 

s'>ection ISl,    215,  20.1 

Roller   Bearing,    New   Tvpe l.'i.'i* 

Roofs,    Construilions    of    Car 330* 

Roversford     Foundry    &    Machine    Co.,    New 

Roller    Bearing    155» 

Roundhouse    fsee   Locomotive   Terminal). 

Rules  of   Interchanre,    Revision   of 278 

Rules   for   Loading    Long  Material,   M.   C.    B. 

Committee    Report 278 

Ryerson.    Joseph     T.,     &    Son.     Flue    Cutting 

Machine      77» 

Rverson.   To^eph  T.   &  Son,  High  Speed  Fric- 
tion   Metal    Saw 158* 


Safety  Appliance^  M.  C.  P..  Committee  Re- 
port      278 

Safety    Appliances.    Standard 489t 

Safety   Valves.    Size   and   Capacity  of,    M.    M. 

Committee    Report    317 

Sash  Operating   in    Shop  Buildings 157* 

Santa  Fc  Rnil^-ny. 

Apprentices,   Number  of 13t 

Cap   fr.r   Grease   Cup 475* 

Fuel    Dept 101* 

Grease  Lubrication   of  Cross  Hea<l  Pin..  475* 
Jacobs-Schupert    Fire    Box,    Low    Water 

Test   of    401* 

Model    for    Demonstrating    Water    Level.  354* 

Test    of   Jacobs    Superheater 233* 

Turntable.   New   Locomotive 373* 

Schmidt,  E.  C,  Freight  Train  Resistance 292* 


Schneider    &    Goosman,    Planer 496'» 

Scrap,    Handling     3C9t 

Self    Adjusting     Knuckle     for    Drilling     and 

Reaming      1 47» 

.Sells    Roller    Bearing 156« 

Shaper   (see   Machine  Tools). 

Shoes  and  Wedges,  Chuck  for  Planing 180* 

Shoes  and  Wedges,  Material  for 295 

Shoes  and  Wedges,  Troubles  With 217 

ShopM. 

Arrangement    2205 

Belt  Factors 133 

Brewster,    W.   &   L.    E 230* 

Card    Inde.x    .System 268t 

College  Men  in  the 3608 

Cranes  for  Roanoke   Shops 153* 

Ilesign    1401 

Electriflcition  of  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 412* 

Empalme.   Mex.,   So.   Pac 444* 

Horse      Power     Required     for     Machine 

Tools    343t 

Layout,   by   F.   Kingsley 801* 

Line   Shaft  and  Individual  Motor  Drive, 

A.    G.    Popckc 305* 

Locomotive    Repair,    Wheeling    &    Lake 

Erie     230» 

Machine    on    Wheeels 377* 

Machinery  .and  Tools.   Cost  of  Maintain- 
ing   on    Different    Roads 224 

Operating   Costs,    M.    M.    Committee    Re- 

^Port    315 

Organization,    N'alue    of 264 

Output   of   New   Frisco 228t 

Readville  Locomotive,  N.  Y.,  N.  IL  &  H. 

R    R 121* 

W  atehmen     492 

Window   Operating   Device 157* 

Shop  novlccn. 

Acetylene     Welding    Torch 431  * 

Air    Motor    Support    on    Boilers ISl* 

Attachment  for  Car  Wheel   Lathe 148* 

Arbor   for   Shell   Tools 77* 

Bench   Lock    1 39* 

Boring  Mill  Chuck  for  Eccentric  Straps.  145* 

Chip   Box   for    Lathes 232* 

Chuck   for    Drilling   and   Tapping   Eccen- 
tric  Straps    146* 

Chuck  for  Planing   Shoes  and   Wedges..  186* 

Continuous  Feed  X'alve  for  Air  Cylinder  232* 

Cutting  Gaskets  from  Old  Air  Hose 146* 

Dies  for  Making  Fire  Hooks 476* 

Dies    for    Shearing    Stavbolts 397* 

Drive   for   Flat   Twist   Drills 454* 

Dry  Pipe  Joints.  Machine  for  Grinding..  147* 

Electric  Motor  Truck 231* 

Face  Plate  for  Testing  Valve  Gear 47* 

Formers  for  Bending  Brake  Shaft  Br.aces  430* 

Forming   Brake  Cylinder   Packing 186* 

Glass  Cutter,   Home  Made,   C.   &  N.   W. 

Ry    479* 

Leather    Belting 389t 

Mechanical   Chipping   Hammer 157* 

Meter,  Graphic  Recording  Electric 32* 

Milling   Cylinder    Bushing   Ports 231" 

.   Moulds    for    Metallic    Packing 184* 

Paint    Cnn    .Storage    Locker 270* 

Pneumatic    Forging    Machine 144* 

Pneumatic    Hoist    142* 

Pipe    Bender    145* 

Punching    Machine,    Electric    Attachment 

for    114» 

Valve   Setting   Machine,    Electric 40* 

\'alve   Stem  Turning  and  Rolling  Tool..  406* 

Shop  Operation. 

Boring   .'\ir   Pump   Main   Valve   Cylinder 

Head    143* 

Boring   and    Turning    Eccentrics 143* 

Burning  Screenings  in   Power  Plant 39fi 

Chucking  Car  Wheels  in  a  Lathe 148* 

Cost  of,  M.  M.   .\ssoc 315 

yirilling    and    Tapping    Eccentric    Straps.  140* 

Efficiency    in    440 

Facing  Main   \'alvc   Seat  of   Air  Pump..  147* 

Fire    Ifnoks   Made   On   a    Bulldozer 470* 

First    Introduction    of   Piece   Work 428* 

Grinding   Dry   Pipe   Joints 147* 

Machining  a  Cross  Head 138* 

Machining   a    Locomotive    Piston 15* 

Manufacture      of      Pressed      Steel      Car 

Shapes     4405 

Machining  a   Locomotive   Rocker   Shaft.:  348* 

Milling   Cylinder   Bushing   Port 231* 

Power    Consumption    of    Tools    at    Read- 
ville      365 

Record  Output   of  Car   Wheel    Lathe 368* 

Safe   Speed   for  Cast   Iron   Fly   Wheels..  179 
Supervisine     Material     and     Supervising 

Labor,    Clive    Hastings 105 

Tool    Rooom    Messenger    Service 258t 

Using    Old    Boiler    Lagging 143 

Side     Sheets,     Cour-Castle 259* 

.*'leeping  Car   (see  Cars). 
Smoke   Box   (see  Locomotive,  Front  End). 
Smoke  Jack    (see   Locomotive  Terminal). 

.Southern   Railway,  Concrete  Coaling  Station.  346* 
.Southern    Railway   Gas   Electric   Motor   Car..      00* 

.Southern    Railway   Motor   Car,    McKeen 393t 

Southern    Pacific    Co.    Locomotive,    With    Cab 

Ahead    87* 


Southern    Pacific    Co.,    New    Shops    at    Em- 
palme,   Mex 444* 

South  America,  Private  Car  for 351* 

Specifications  for  Lumber,  M.  C.  B.  Commit- 
tee  Report    335 

Speed,   Safe  for  Cast  Iron  Fly  Wheels 179 

Speed   Changing    Device.    Parker 190* 

Speeds  for  Motors  on  Machine  Tools 392 

Spring  Rigging  Equalizers  at  Trailing  Truck  358* 
Springer,  J.  F.,  Acetylene  Welding  Torch..  431* 
Springfield  Machine  Tool  Co.,  30-Inch  Lathe.  151* 
Springfield      Shops,      Chuck      for      Eccentric 

Straps    145* 

Springfield   Shops,  Cutting  Gaskets  from  Old 

Air    Hose    140* 

Springfield  Shops,  Improved  Pneumatic  Hoist  142* 
Springfield   Shops,    Knuckle   for    Drilling   and 

Reaming    147* 

Springfield    Shops,    Pneumatic    Forging    Ma- 
chine       144* 

Standard  Motor  Drive  for  Machine  Tools 392 

Standard  Practices,   V^alue  of 266 

Standardiations,   An    111   Advised 482 j 

Stark  Rolling  Mill  Co..  New  Metal 491 

Statistics  of   Motive   Power   Dept.    Opeiation.  224 

Statistics  of  Railways 344t 

Staybolts,  Combination  Flexible  With  Hollow 

Stem     139* 

Staybolts,   Dies   for   Shearing   Squares  on — .    397* 

Steel  Frame  Box  Car,  C.  P.  R 213* 

Steel    Pullman    Car 381* 

Steptoe    Shaper   Co.,   Shaper 495* 

Stock  Car    (see  Car). 

Stockbridge      Machine     Tool      Co.,      16-Inch 

Shaper     454* 

Stockbridge      Machine      Tool      Co.,      24-Inch 

Shaper     150* 

Stockholders,    Pennsylvania   R.    R 30t 

Stokers,  M.   M.,  Committee  Report 294* 

Storage    Battery    Car 194* 

Storage    Battery   Shop   Truck 231* 

Store  House   (see  also  Shop). 

Store  House  Yard,   Locoomtive  Crane  in....   351t 

Storekeepers'   Association,   Railway   Papers  at 

Seventh    Convention 191 

Strainer,   Tank,    I.   C.    Ry 307* 

Sturtevant    Dust    Blowing    Set 156* 

Summers,  E.  W.,  Motor  Driven  Ore  Car 250* 

Snperh  enters. 

Canadian  Pacific  4-6-4  T  Type  Loco 439 

Discussion  by  F.  J.   Cole 322 

Dirxussion    by    Hoffman 321 

Discussion   by   1 1.    H.    Vaughan 322 

Economy    of    318 

Emerson    64* 

Locomotive,    Fast    Run    With 439 

M.    M.    Committee   Report 318* 

New    Design 359* 

Number   of   Locomotives   Equipped 434t 

Number   in    Use 318 

Riley     359* 

Swindon    Fire    Tube 403* 

Tests    320 

Test    of    Jacobs    on    Tandem    Compound 

Locomotive     233* 

Troubles   With    318 

Union    Pacific    Type 318* 

Supervising    Material    Compared   With    Super- 
vising   Labor,    Hastings 105 

Supply  Men's  Association,  Conventions  at  At- 
lantic  City    74 

Suburban   Locomotive,  C.   P.   R 435* 

System  of  Organization,  Unit 106 


Tank,    Strainer    

Tank  Locomotive,   4-6-4  Tyi>e,  C.   P.   R 

Technical     Publicity     Association,     December 

Meeting     

Telegraphy,   School   of,   P.   R.   R 

Telephone    for    Train     Dispatching 

Telephone   Svstem   at  Readville   Shop 

Tempering,  Electrically  Heated  Oil  Baths... 
Tenders,     Capacity     of     Recent     in     Tabular 

Form    

Tenders,  New  Tank  Valve.  A.  C.   L 

Terry.    O.    N.,    An    Improved    Cylinder    and 

Frame    Connection     

Test  of  Brake  Eouipment,  L.  S.  &  M.   S.  Ry. 

Test   of   Jacobs    Superheater 

Test  of   Locomotive    Driving   Wheels 

Test.    Low    Water,    of   Jacobs-Schupert    Fire 

Box    

Test  of  Storage  Battery  Car 

Tests,  A  Graphic  Record  for  Road,  by  G.  I. 

Evans    

Tests    of    Brake    Shoe,    M.    C.    B.    Committee 

Report     

Tests  of  Car  Wheel  Lathe 

Tests  of  C.    P.   R.    Mallet   Locomotive 

Tests   of   Friction    Draft  Gear,    Butler 

Tests   of   Front   Ends 2205,    227*. 

Tests,  Locomotive  Performance  on  Grades... 
Tests    of    Mallet    Compounds    in    Service,    D. 

&    H 

Tests  of  New   Chilled   Wheels 

Tests  of  Power  Consumption  at  Readville.... 
Tests  of  Superheater   Locomotive   in   Service, 

London  &  Northwestern  Ry 


307» 
453* 

31 

57t 
445t 
131 

30* 

272 

258* 

271* 
285 
2.13* 
220* 

401* 
324 

205* 

325* 
368* 
85* 
113* 
253* 
394* 

345* 
425* 
365 

43a 


Tests  of  Vanadium  Cast  Iron jrtt) 

Jests,  Standard  for  Staybolt  Iron 476 

Testing  Department,  New  York  R.  R.  Club..  456 

Testing  Draft  Gears,  Machine  for 281* 

J ,  sting  Plant,  Locomotive,  University  of  Illi- 
nois        347t 

T.  sting  Plant,   Purdue,  Utilization  of  Fuel..     23* 

ilirottle  Valve  C.   P.   R.,  Mallet ZOl* 

ihrottle  Valve,  Chambers 363* 

!  ies  Treated   igif 

Ties,  60  Million  Dollars  Expended  for 477t 

Tires,  Gas  vs.  Gasoline  for  Heating 232 

Tire   House,    Readville 125* 

Tires,   Steel,   M.   M.  Committee  Report 323 

Tires,  Flange  Wear  on  Driving 218 

Tocan  Metal    491 

Tool  Room,  Readvillle  Shops 121* 

Tool,  Valve  Stem  Turning  and  Rolling 406* 

Tools,  Arbor  for  Shell 77* 

Tools,   Delivery  of  by  Messsenger 258t 

Tools,  Temperatures  for  Tempering 31 

Tools  Tempering   in   Electrically   Heated   Oil 

Baths     30* 

Track,  Instrument  for  Testing,  P.  R.  R 309* 

Track,  Widening  Gauge  of  at  Curve 324 

Tractive    Effort    of    Recent    Locomotives    in 

Tabular  Form   272 

Train  Dispatching  by  Telephone 445t 

Train,  High  Speed  on  Mich.  Cen.  Ry 271t 

Train  Lighting,  M.  C.  B.  Committee  Report.   329* 

Train  Record,  Freight,  P.  R.   R 415 

Train   Resistance    43 

Train    Resistance    Formula,    Fry 407 

Train  Resistance,  Test  by  E.  C.  Schmidt 292* 

Train  Resistance,  Tonnage  Hauled  by  2-6-6-2 

Type    Loco 471* 

Trains  at  Grand  Central   Station 358t 

Trains,  Delay  to  Passenger  in  New  York. . . .      75t 

Trains,   Late   in   New  York   State 375t 

Traveling   Engineers  Assn.,   No   Economy   in 

Cheap   Fuel    441 

Traveling    Engineers'    Association,    18th    An- 
nual Convention,  Papers  at 203 

Triumph  Electric  Co.,  Adjustable  Speed  Mo- 
tor for  Machine  Tools 198* 

Triumph  Electric  Co.,  New  Factory  of 367* 

Truck,    Freight    Car,    M.    C.    B.    Committee 

Report   282 

Truck,  New  Cast  Steel  Freight  Car 398 

Trucks,    Steel   Pullmans 386 

Tubes,  Decline  of  Brass  for  Boilers 423 

Tungsten    Lamps,    Economy   of 47t 

Tungsten   Lamps,  liot  Wire  System  for 352t 

Tungsten  Lamps  In  a  Wreck 30t 

Tunnel,    Detroit    River    Open 492t 

Turbine     Locomotives     396 

Turntable,   A   New   Locomotive 373* 

Turntables,    General   Discusssion 2* 


u 

Underframe,  Splicing  of,  M.  C.  B.  Committee 

Report  329 

Underframe,  Steel,  on  50-Ton  Box  Car 59* 

Underframe,   Steel   Pullman   Cars 381* 

Underwood,  H.  B.,  &  Co..  New  Pipe  Bender.   247* 
Union    Pacific    Railroad,    Educational    Bureau 

of    Information    21,   496 

Union    Pacific  Railroad,  Unit   System  cf  Or- 
ganization      106 

Union   Railroad   Enginehouse,   Concrete,   Oak 

Hill 7* 

Unions,    Flange,    Without    Packing 492* 

United     Engineering     and     Fdy.     Co.     High 

Speed    Forging    Press 311* 

United  Railways  of  Havana,   Oil   House 416* 

University    of    Illinois,    Locomotive    Testing 

A  lan  t         •••««*•»'•  •  .  .  .  .  .  ..  aww^v  y  it,>^  m^w  ^f  •     34  I  I 
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Valve,    A   New   Tank ...>..».... 258* 

Valve,  Improved,  Globe.  ...vi..i... 35* 

Valve   Gear,   A  New   Radial 408* 

Valve  Gear  Face  Plate  for  Testing 47* 

Valve    Gear,    Improved    Baker-Pilliod 442* 

Valve  Gear,  P.  R.  R.  Class  H8B 72 

Valve  Gear,   Poppet,  Lentz 486* 

Valve,   Piston  for  Balanced  Compound  Loco- 
motive      205* 

Valves,  Hobart-Allfree  Co 408* 

Valve  Stem  Turning  and  Rolling  Tool 406* 

Valves,  Poppet,  for  Locomotives 481  § 

Vanadium   Bronze   for  Railroad   Service 33* 

V^anadium  Cast  Iron   for  Cylinders 370 

Vandalia   Line,    4-6-2    Type    Loco 391* 

Vauphan,    H.    H.,    Computation    of    Counter- 
balance Weights    438* 

Vaughan,  H.  H.,  Discussion  on  Superheaters.  322 

Vaughan,   H.   H.,   Handling   Engines 353 

Vaughan,  H.  H.,  Report  on  Boilers 421 

Vaughan,   H.    H.,    Fuel   Economy   on   Testing 

Plants   and   Railroads 16* 

Ventilator   for    Passenger   Car 68* 

Vestibule,    Steel    Pullman    Cars 385* 

Victor  Vanadium   Bronze  Casting 33' 

Virginian  Railway,   Heavy   Freight  Train 31t 

Virginian  Railway,  2-8-8-2  Type   Locomotive.  427* 

w 

Waggoner,  W.  P.,  Draft  Gear  Situation 211t 

Wabash    Railroad,    Removable    Driving    Box, 

Brass    349* 

Walschaert  Valve  Gear,  P.  R.  R.,  Class  H8B  72 
Ward    Equipment    Co.    Passenger    Car    Ven- 
tilator      68* 

Washing  Out  With  Hot  Water.............  228 

Waste.  Cleaning  at  Enginehouse.,  w..i.^.'»-y  98 
Watchmen   for   Shop   Plants.  ......>«,;:.....  493 


Water    Consumption,    Mallet    Compounds....   345* 

Water    Gauge,    Automatic    Safety 376* 

Water   Tube   Fire   Box,   Brotan 472* 

Watson     Stillman    Co.,     Chambers    ThrotHe 

\'alve S6S* 

Watson  Stillman  Co.,  Hydraulic  Bending  Ma- 
chine       197* 

Weights   of    Recent    Locomotives   in    Tabular 

Form     272 

Welding,  A  New  Use  for  Electric 477t 

VV'elding    by    Oxy- Acetylene ,.,..' 110* 

Welding,     Dangerous     Oxy-Acetylene     Appa- 
ratus    338t 

Welding,   Electric  vs.   Oxy-Acetylene 46 

Welding  Torch,   Acetylene 481* 

Welfare  Work  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.     61 

Welfare   Work  on   the   Railroads 208 

Weight,   Distribution  on  Mallet,  C.   P.  R 84* 

Wells  Bros.  Co.,  Automobile  Tour 374t 

West  Albany  Shops,  Chuck  for  Planing  Shoes 

and    Wedges    186* 

Western    Canada    Railway    Club,    Locomotive 

Fire  Boxes  355 

Western  Railway  Club,  Flue  Failures,  Kelley, 

J,    W 496 
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LOCOMOTIVE   TERMINALS. 


A  DISCUSSION   OF  THE  ARRANGEMEXT,   DESIGN.   CONSTRUCTION   AND  OPERATION  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

TERMINAL   FACILITIES   TO    OBTAII^  THE   GREATEST   EFFICIENCY. 


Introduction. 

The  efficiency  of  the  motive  power  department  is  generally  de- 
termined, first,  by  the  average  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
locomotives  owned  tha«  arc  ready  for  the  use  of  the  transpor- 
tation department ;  second,  by  the  number  of  engine  failures ; 
and  third,  by  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs  and  maintenance. 

In  an  attempt  to  improve  any  or  all  of  these  features  it  will 
be  found  that  the  problem  divides  i'.self  into  four  general  parts; 
(l)    The    design    of    the    loco- 
motive;  (2)  repair  shops;   (s.) 
engine  houses,  and  (4)  opera- 
tion   on    the   road.     Of   these, 
the  first  is  usually  beyond  con 
trol   as    far   as    immediate    re- 
sults   are    concerned,    but    the 
other     three     are     capable     of 
showing  quick  returns  if  care- 
fully analyzed. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  se- 
ries of  articles  to  discuss  .mi 
all  its  details  the  third  factor, 
/.  c,  locomotive  terminals.  It 
is  this  point  that  is  very  large- 
ly responsible  for  engine  fail- 
ures and  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, and  it  is  principally  re- 
sponsible, so  far  as  the  mo- 
tive power  department  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  percentage  of 
time  that  the  locomotives  m 
service  arc  ready  for  the  use 
of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment. Careful  study  of  the 
many  operations  and  arrange- 
ments at  the  different  division 
points  will  probably  result  in 
a  greater  immediate  improve- 
ment in  the  general  efficiency 
than  would  be  possible  in  any 
other  way.  The  others  are 
important  —  very  important  — 
but  the  design  and  condition 
of  the  division  terminals  is 
usually  the  weakest  feature  on 
most  roads. 


General  Conditions, 

There   are  probably  no   two 
locomotive     terminals     in     the 

country,    even     those     on     thf 

same    road   and   on    the    same 
division,    that    present    exactly 

the  same  problems  in  all  respects  and,  taking  the  country  as  i 
whole,  the  conditions  are  so  different  in  various  sections  as  to 
make  it  the  height  of  folly  to  erect  structures  and  adopt  meth- 
ods in  California  or  Georgia  that  would  be  perfectly  suited  to 
the  conditions  in  Montana  or  Mame.  The  colder  climates  com- 
plicate  the   problem    and    warmer   climates    simplify   it   greatly. 

Another    feature   that    intlucnccs    the   decision   as   to   the   way 
to    obtain    the    best    results    is    a    fairly    accurate    idea    of    the 
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number  of  locomotives  to  be  handled  per  day  and  the  class  of 
service  in  which  they  arc  engaged.  A  terminal  that  turns  200 
locomotives  in  24  hours,  practically  all  freight,  would  of  course 
not  be  well  suited  for  turning  25  engines  in  mixed  service;  not 
only  would  the  size  of  the  house  be  different,  but  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  forces  and  the  methods  of  doing  the  work  would 
1)0  altered. 

Class  of  traffic  on  the  road  and  the  methods  of  despatching 

have  a  decided  iiillucnce  on  the 
best  niethods  of  handling  a  lo- 
comotive terminal.  The  grade 
•  of  water  used  for  boilers  on  a 
division  soinetitnes  makes  a 
very  great  difference  in  the 
scheme  of  operation.  If  boil- 
ers have  to  be  washed  every 
seven  days  a  type  of  engine 
house  differing  in  detail  as 
well  as  different  methods  will 
be  required  than  when  boilers 
are  washed  once  in  30  days 
and  then  only  to  comply  with 
the  law.  .A-ssigned  or  pooled 
locomotives  influence  the  prob- 
lem; labor  conditions  in  the 
vicinity,  the  cost  of  ground 
r.nd  shape  of  the  plot  also  have 
10  be  taken  into  serious  con- 
iideration. 

All  of  these  varying  con- 
ditions and  others,  such  as  dis- 
tance to  the  main  repair  shop 
and  quality  of  the  fuel,  which 
will  readily  suggest  themselves, 
make  it  impossible  to  say  that 
.'My  one  kind  of  structure  or 
anj-  particular  way  of  doing 
the  work  or  of  organizing  the 
force  is  universallv  the  best. 


General  Frinciplea. 

In  spite  of  the  various  con- 
ditions mentioned  above  it  is 
possible  to  formulate  some 
general  rules  that  are  applica- 
ble in  every  case.  Their  appli- 
cation may  and  should  differ 
at  different  points,  but  the 
ruies  themselves  can  be  accept- 
ed as  sound. 

In  the  first  place,  the  basis 
of  efficiency  of  a  locomotive 
terminal  is  time  and  everything  should  be  considered  with 
the  idea  of  arranging  for  the  shortest  possible  number  of 
minutes  between  uncoupling  the  engine  from  its  train  and 
coupling  it  on  again.  This,  as  far  as  the  mechanical  department 
on  most  roads  is  concerned,  means  the  shortest  interval  from 
crossing  the  switches  to  go  to  the  coal  chute  to  the  time  it  is 
ready  to  again  go  to  the  yard. 
To  obtain   the  best  results  in  saving  time  between   the  yard 
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switches  and  the  turntable  it  is  desirable  that  any  locomotive 
stand  still  at  any  one  point  the  nunimum  length  of  time  to  com- 
plete any  single  operation.  Tiie  clinker  pit  will  probably  re- 
quire the  maximum  period  of  delay  on  any  individual  locomo- 
tive, but  if  it  is  of  sufficient  size  and  a  sufficient  force  is  em- 
ployed the  average  time  at  this  point  per  locomotive  can  be 
brought  to  a  very  reasonable  figure,  probably  not  more  than 
the  average  delay  at  other  points,  such  as  coal  chute  or  stand  pipe. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  then  there  is  no  objection  to  delaying  the 
locomotives  at  other  points  for  the  same  length  of  time.  If,  assum- 
ing I  hat  locomotives  are  coaled  singlj',  it  takes  between  three  and 
five  minutes  to  locate  the  engine  rnder  the  chute  and  take  on 
coal,  the  average  delay  at  any  other  point  should  not  be  greater 
than  this,  which,  of  course,  means  that  the  cinder  pit  and  the 
force  operating  it  shall  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  sufficient 
engines  at  one  time  to  permit  the  average  dclaj'  at  this  point  to 
equal  that  at  the  coal  chute.  \Vh?re  several  are  coaled  at  once 
then  the  average  time  will  probably  be  less  than  would  be  prac- 
tical at  the  cinder  or  inspection  pit  and  sand  and  water  could  be 
taken  at  the  same  stop.  It  is  not  usually  advisable,  however,  lo 
perform  these  three  operations  at  one  stop. 

After  entering  the  house  the  same  time  basis  will  still  apply 
and  every  necessary  operation  should  be  arranged  to  be  per- 
formed as  quickly  as  possible  consistent  with  good  work.  At 
points  where  poor  boiler  water  has  to  be  used  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wash  out  at  fairly  frequent  intervals  this  operation  will 
probably  be  the  longest  single  one  that  is  customarily  prt-formed 
and  it  is  practically  compulsory  in  such  cases  to  provide  a  blow- 
ing down  system  of  a  capacity  to  empty  a  boiler  with  steam  at 
i8o  lbs.  pressure  in  not  more  than  30  minutes;  also  to  provide 
water  for  washing  out  with  a  pressure  of  at  least  100  lbs.  and  a 
temperature  of  about  150  degs.  Provision  for  then  filling  the 
boiler  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  190  degrees  and  a  supply 
of  steam  for  use  if  desired,  with  a>  least  100  lbs.  pressure,  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  advantage.  When  appliances  of  this 
kind  are  provided  and  an  efficient  fire  kindler  is  used  it  should 
be  possible  to  bring  an  engine  in,  thoroughly  wash  the  boiler  and 
have  it  again  on  the  turntal)le  with  a  good  fire  and  100  lbs.  of 
steam   in   not   to  exceed   two   hours   under  normal  conditions. 

Other  general  principles  that  are  applicable  in  all  cases  are— 
that  the  house  should  be  well  lighted,  both  by  natural  and  arti- 
ficial light ;  the  floor  should  be  in  £;ood  condition  and  perfectly 
drained  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  pools  of  water  to  col- 
lect ;  that  in  cold  weather  a  supply  of  heat  be  provided  that 
will  keep  the  house  at  a  comfortable  temperature  under  all  rea- 
sonable circumstances  and  <o  arr.mgod  that  the  machinery  of 
a  locomotive  will  be  rapidly  dried  out  and  the  workmen  will  be 
able  fo  quickly  warm  themselves  after  having  been  out  in  the 
cold.  The  ventilation  should  be  such  as  to  keep  the  house  com- 
paratively clear  of  smoke  and  steam  under  all  ordinary  con- 
ditions. Work  benches,  small  stores,  tools  that  are  often  used, 
emery  wheels,  etc.,  should  be  provided  at  convenient  points 
throughout  the  house  to  reduce  the  amount  of  travel  back  and 
forth  to  a  minimum. 

Comfort  of  the  workmen — jiot  .so  much  their  physical  com- 
fort except  as  that  influences  their  mental  condition — but  a 
satisfied  feeling  throughout  the  force,  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  efficient  engine  house  work.  Lockers,  wash  and  toilet  rooms, 
kept  in  first-class  condition,  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  all  mod- 
ern engifle  houses  a-.ul  should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  case. 
Where  the  piece  or  bonus  method  of  payment  is  in  use  the  times 
and  prices  should  ]ye  based  on  the  facilities  and  conditions  at 
each  place.  If  the  day  rate  is  in  force,  good  sound  horse  sense 
in  dealing  with  individual  cases  is  essential. 

l{vcn  with  the  very  best  conditions,  as  outlined  to  some  extent 
above,  unless  the  organization  of  the  force  is  on  a  sound  basis, 
the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory,  but  if  the  engine  house  force 
is  properly  organized,  excellent  lesults  can  be  obtained  with 
very  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  set 
rules  for  the  organization  of  terminal  forces  which  would  fit 
all  cases  except  to  say  that  the  path  of  responsibility  be  direct 
and  clearly  defined.     Each  foreman,  and  indeed  each  workman, 


should  have  his  duties  clearly  set  forth  and  be  held  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  their  satisfactory  performance.  It  has  been  proven 
that  ample  supervision,  instead  of  being  a  heavy  charge  for  non- 
productive labor,  will  prove  to  be  a  decided  saving  because  of 
increased  efficiency. 

Track  Arrangement. 

Cost  of  the  groutid,  shape  of  the  plot  and  capacity  of  the  ter- 
minal have  so  large  an  ettect  upon  the  relative  location  of  the 
different  buildings  and  the  location  of  the  tracks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  but  a  few  general  principles  can  be  given  as  uni- 
versally applicable.  In  the  first  place  the  arrangement  should 
be  such  that  when  the  locomotive  starts  for  the  turntable  it 
will  receive  coal,  sand,  water,  be  inspected  and  have  the  fire 
and  ash  pan  cleaned  without  any  switching  and  on  a  direct  line. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pass 
any  locomotive  around  those  that  may  be  ahead  of  it  and  on  to 
the  turntable  after  completing  any  one  or  more  of  these  various 
operations.  There  should  be  separate  tracks  for  incoming  and 
outgoing  locomotives,  with  either  cross-overs  or  special  ar 
rangements,  so  that,  if  necessary,  outgoing  engines  can  undergo 
the  same  operations  as  incoming  locomotives.  This  is  best  ar- 
ranged by  having  a  small  cinder  pit  on  the  outgoing  track  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  main  cinder  pit,  ahhough  located  ad- 
jacent to  it;  one  or  more  water  stand  pipes  on  the  outgoing  track 
and  a  cross-over  in  the  case  of  a  trestle  coal  chute  or  a  separate 
hopper  in  the  case  of  a  inultiple  track  chute  for  coaling. 

Standing  tracks  for  storing  locomotives  which  either  do  not 
have  to  go  into  the  house  at  all  or  have  been  given  the  attention 
required  in  the  house  and  are  ready  for  service,  but  are  not  yet 
ordered,  should  be  provided  and  arranged  to  permit  any  loco- 
motive standing  on  them  to  reach  the  outgoing  track  without  in- 
convenience. While  most  of  the  locomotive  terminals  that  have 
been  designed  in  the  last  six  or  eight  years  have  an  arrangement 
of  tracks  which,  as  conditions  will  permit,  include  most  of  the 
ideas  mentioned,  we  only  present  three  of  the  latest  examples 
built,  all  of  which  are  located  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rail- 
road, and  although  erected  simultaneously  are  different  in  many 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  the  type  of  coal  chute  used  requires 
a  different  track  arrangement,  that  at  Beacon  Park  having  a 
trestle  type  with  pockets  on  the  sides  and  the  other  two  designs 
having  hoppers  supported  by  a  steel  structure  and  spanning  sev- 
eral tracks.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  case  there  are  four 
tracks  coming  to  the  turntable  from  the  cinder  pit,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  West  Springfield,  where  future  plans  make  it  inad 
visable.  Two  of  these  tracks  are  for  incoming  and  two  for  out- 
going locomotives.  This  gives  ample  provision  when  cross- 
overs are  provided  for  separating  any  locomotive  out  of  a  bunch 
and  getting  it  to  the  house  ahead  of  others. 

Other  features  of  the  layout  are  evident  in  the  illustrations 
and  while  these  arrangements  may  not  be  ideal  they  are  well 
suited  to  the  conditions  at  the  various  points  mentioned.  Beacon 
Park  at  present  handles  107  locomotives  per  day.  West  Spring- 
field 10 1  and  Rensselaer  47. 

Turntables. 

The  very  general  and  increasing  introduction  of  the  Mallet 
articulated  compound  locomotives  makes  the  proper  length  of' 
the  turntable  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Where  the 
articulated  locomotives  are  to  be  used  in  road  service  it  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  turn  them  the  same  as  other  locomotives 
and  while  100  ft.  has  up  to  very  recently  been  considered  the 
maximum  length  for  a  turntable  tlis  will  have  to  be  increased 
when  locomotives  with  over  90  ft.  total  wheel  base,  such  as  have 
recently  been  built,  are  to  be  handled.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  say  that  the  articulated  compound  engines  will  not  be 
used  at  any  given  point  inside  the  next  ten  years  and  it  is 
advisable  to  give  this  possibility  full  weight  in  deciding  upon  the 
size  of  the  turntable. 

That  turntables  should  be  power  driven  in  all  cases  is  not  dis- 
puted,  and  with   the   successful   arrangements,   employing  gaso- 
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line  engines  or  electric  motors,  now  in  use,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  either  old  or  new  tables,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  this 
question  any  discussion.  The  advisability  of  having  two  sepa- 
rate sources  of  power  for  operating  the  table,  as,  for  instance, 
a  gasoline  engine  on  one  end  and  an  electric  motor  on  the  other, 
the  latter  to  be  used  normally,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  As 
most  roundhouses  are  now  provided  with  electric  current  it  is 
considered  profitable  to  use  the  electric  motor  on  the  turntables 
at  such  places ;  but  with  the  forces  organized  to  work  with  a 
power  driven  table  all  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  fail- 
ure and,  because  of  the  difficult  conditions,  more  or  less  unskilled 
handling  and  the  possibility  of  accident;-,  it  is  considered  wise  at 
some  points  to  install  an  emergency  source  of  power.  The  electric 
circuit  leading  to  the  turntable  motor  should  always  be  untkr- 
ground  and  the  coiuiict  at  the  center  pin  should  be  weli  pro- 
tected. A  duplicate  circuit  leading  to  this  motor  from  the  source 
of  power  is  advisable  if  the.'  wires  arc  exposed  at  any  poiijt. 
These  circuits  should  never  be  put  on  top  of  the  buildings  where 
they  would  be  subject  to  injury  from  wind  or  fire. 

Locks  should  always  be  installed  on  the  turntable,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  them  connected  with  a  signal  light  located  on  the 
table.  It  is  also  important  to  have  the  tracks  line  up  with  the 
table  at  both  ends. 

One  of  tiie  illustrations  shows  a  turntable  pit  which  is  prac- 
tically ideal  in  climates  where  there  is  much  snow  or  cold  weather. 
The  floor  is  of  concrete  and  drains  to  a  large  outlet.  The  walls 
are  also  of  concrete  of  ample  thickness  to  retain  their  position 
and  prevent  cracking  and  are  reii\forced  along  the  top  by  two 
circles  of  inverted  rails,  which  are  set  flush  with  the  top  of  the 
wall  and  give  a  bearing  and  fastening  for  the  ends  of  the  track 
rails.  This  distributes  the  blow  over  the  concrete  and  prevents 
crushing  at  the  rails.  .\  lo-inch  wooden  cap  is  sometimes  suc- 
cessfully used  for  the  same  purpose.  A  particularly  noticeable 
feature  of  the  pit  illustrated  is  the  arrangement  of  that  part  of 
the  floor  outside  of  the  circle  rail  from  the  side  wall  to  the  top 
of  the  rail,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  snow  or  ice  or  any  debris 
to  collect  outside  of  the  circle  rail.  Short  wooden  or  steel  t.es 
make  a  satisfactory  support  for  the  circle  rail.  A  recess  formed 
in  the  outer  wall  and  covered  over  at  the  top  forms  a  very  handy 
place  to  store  large  wrenches,  jacks  or  other  tools  usually  found 
lying  on  top  of  the  table  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  makes 
it  possible  to  examine  or  repair  the  trucks  on  the  ends  of  the 
table.     A  horizontal  extension  of  the  foimdation  of  the  circle  rail 


tion ;  all  of  the  snow  in  the  pit  is  melted,  forpiing  a  pool  of  warm 
water,  into  which  the  snow  from  the  table  and  the  circle  inside 
of  the  house  can  be  quickly  shoveled  and  melted.  When  the  pit 
is  half  full  of  warm  water  the  drain  can  be  opened  and  the  water 
discharged. 

Roundhouse  Structure. 

The  number  of  stalls  or  pits  required  at  any  point  is  easily 
arrived  at  by  determining  the  proportion  of  the  total  time  that 
the  locomotives,  which  are  to  be  handled,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  mechanical   depTrtment.     Under  normal  conditions  on  most 
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roads  this  should  not  exceed  25  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of 
pits  required,  assuming  that  all  locomotives  are  to  be  taken  care 
of  inside  of  the  engine  house,  is  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  assigned  to  the  division.  This  allows  an  average  of  six 
hours  per  locomotive  on  each  pit,  if  it  is  assumed  that  all  of  the 
engines  on  a  division  are  turned  during  24  hours.  The  average 
detention,  however,  should  not  be  more  than  three  hours,  leaving 
ample   leaway   for   a   sudden   rush   of   power   into   the   house   if 
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on  diametrically  oppposite  sides  of  the  pit,  for  a  short  distance 
inward,  will  be  found  very  useful  when  it  is  necessary  to  jack  up 
the  table.  Tar  concrete  is  sometimes  used  for  a  pit  floor,  as  it 
has  great  elasticity  and  will  not  crack  easily  from  heaving  of 
the  soil  below. 

At  points  where  the  snow  fall  is  large  a  spiral  arrangement 
of  2-in.  pipe  having  six  or  seven  turns,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
and  connected  to  the  steam  supply,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 
advantage.  When  this  is  installed,  arrangement  is  made  to  close 
the  drain  leading  from  the  pit  and  steam  being  turned  into  this 
pipe,  the  lower  end  is  opened  sufficiently  tc  cause  a  good  circula- 


arrangements  are  made  for  storing  engines  ready  for  service 
outside  of  the  house,  which  can  be  done  without  any  detriment  to 
the  power  and  with  little  expense.  The  amount  of  repair  work 
done  at  each  particular  point  also  influences  the  number  of  pits, 
and  it  may  be  advisable  to  add  on  three  or  four  extra  pits, 
forming,  in  effect,  a  shop  to  be  used  entirely  for  repair  work. 
An  example  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  East 
Buffalo  engine  house  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  which  was 
fully  illustrated  and  described  in  the  January,  1909,  issue  of  this 
journal. 

There  are   practically  but  two  materials   now  being  used   for 
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lion;  all  of  the  snuw  in  the  pit  i-  inelte<i,  I'onniiii;  a  pixA  of  warm 
water,  into  which  the  snow  from  tlie  table  and  the  circk  inside 
of  the  house  can  be  quickly  shoveled  and  melted.  When  the  pit 
is  half  full  of  w.irm  water  the  drain  can  be  opiiicil  and  the  water 
discharged. 

Roundhouse  Structure. 
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iIK"  nie.v--l)ani:C,'d  deinrtmein       rmler  nurmal   iTiidiiioiis   oti   most 
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ro;^d^  tins  should  not  exceed  J-,  per  cent.,  and.  the  niind)er  of 
pits  required ,  assundn.ii  that  all  loeomoiivis  are  to  be  iaken  care 
ol'  inside  of  the  engine  house,  is  equal  to  j.5  per  cetit'Of  the  total 
nmiiber  assij,;iied  to  ihc"  divisv  >n  This  allows  an  "a,v.t*r^g<-. of.  six 
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detention,  iiowever,  should  not  be  more  ihaii  three  hours,  i^avinj; 
ample   leawny    fOr 'a   siKlVJen  Ititsli   o£   ppweir   into   the   hoiise   if 
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At  pbifit^' where  the  .snow  fall  >>  larsie  a  spiral  arran.ueinent 
ol  -j-.lri.  pipe  h.-uiiii^" six  ■pr.siveii  turns,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
and  connected  to  rhtVsteaiii  i^njipiy,  will  be  found  to  be  of  ^•reat 
a'^ vantage,  \yhen  .this^is  install<*d,  arranuemont  is  made  to  elo-i 
the,  4ra.it»  lea^lin^  iroln  the  pit  aiid  steatii  being  tnnted  into  ilii- 
pipe, , the  .lawX^ret^d  i>  opened  suflioiently  U   cau^e  a  gr)od  circul.i- 


.nr  ii"<iincni??-^nre.  in.'vdv;.  i^'r  storinji  envnjes  readv  foir:  .■service 
outside  of  the  hi'dsf.  whjVh  can  be  done  without  any  drtriment  to 
the  power  and  with  little  expense.  The  anionnt  of  re])air  work 
doiio  at  eaelv  particidar  point  als<'  inlluenccs  the  ninnber  of  pits, 
and  it  may'  |ie  advisable  to  arfd  on  thtee  or  fpui^^xtw  pits, 
forming,  in  etT'ci.  ashop  to -bf  used  entirely  for  repair  wc^rk. 
.\n  example  of  an  arrangemetn  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  tl.e  Ivjst 
iinlYalo  ent:ine  house  <if  the  New  York  leinral  Lines,  which  was 
fully  illustratt-d  and  de-cribed  .in  the  January,  igo9^  issue  of  this 
iiMirnal. 
There  are   pr.-ictic.illy   btu   two  materials  ii!»>v  hcdqg  used   for 
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the  walls  of  engine  houses,  viz.,  brick  and  concrete.  The  roofs 
are  usually  of  wooden  construction,  but  in  a  number  of  cases 
reinforced  concrete  is  being  tried  and  a  few  houses  have  steel 
roof  trusses.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  combination  of  the  three 
principal  materials,  which  has  a  number  of  excellent  features. 
For  example,  there  might  be  concrete  pilasters  in  the  outer  circle, 
wooden  roof  structure  and  a  brick  filling  liclow  and  above  the 


the  expense  of  repairs  is  comparatively  small,  whereas  if  the 
outer  wall  is  of  concrete,  the  damage  is  likely  to  be  considerable, 
as  is  also  the  case  where  it  is  all  of  brick.    .   ;,  ; 

Reinforced  ci)ncretc  seems  to  have  manj'feattire*!' of  advantage 
as  a  material  for  engine  house  structures,  but  no  examples  have 
been  in  service' a  sufftcieivt  length  of  tinie  to  determine  its  disad- 
vantages  accurately.      Among   recent    cxxunpjes  of  hotises   built 
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SECTION  THROUcm  SKVJLICHt  OF  THE  OAK  HJEtt  ENGINE  HOUSE. 

window s  in  the  outer  circle,  the  lintels  being  made  of  I-beam  set 
into  the  concrete  posts.  One  advantage  of  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  is  the  fact  that  when  an  engine  goes  through  the  wall 
of  a  house,  as  occasionally  happens  in  spite  of  all  precautions. 


exclusively  of  this  material  is  a  small  house  on  the  Lehigh  \'ariey 
at  Tifft  Farm  near  I5ufTal«>  and  a  hoi  sc  (»n  the  Union  Railroad  at 
Oak  Hill  near  Pittsburgh.  The  latter  structure  is  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  It  is  also  being  tried  out  at  a  number  of  other 
points  throughout  the  country.  Wood,  however,  still  forms  the 
most  popular  material  for  roof  construction  in  ;in  c-ngine  house 
and  has  much  in  its  favor.  The  three  engine  houses  on  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  mentioned  above,  have  a  wooden  roof  struc- 
ture arranged  in  two  different  designs,  as  has  also  the  engine 
house  at  Ashtabula  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway.  Steel  roof  trusses  have  been  successfully  used  at  a 
numl>er  of  points,  but  require  very  close  attention  to  prevent 
rapid  deterioration. 

For  economy  in  heating  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  volume  of 
air  in  the  house  as  small  as  possible,  which  means  that  tlie  roof 
should  be  flat  and  set  low .    For  good  yejitilatipn,  however,  whi<^ 
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is  fully  as  important  as  heating,  it  is  advisable  to  have  either 
considerable  pitch  to  the  roof  witli  opcnii-.ss  at  the  proper  points, 
or  a  large  monitor  with  windows  at  the  sides. 

I'or  good  lighting  it  is  necessary  to  have  eitlier  a  roof  which 
permits  lighting  in  the  center  of  the  iiousc  or  to  liave  higii  walls 
giving  large  light  area  on  the  inner  and  outer  circles.  The  light- 
ing and  ventilating  consiijcrafinn   will  overcome  tlic  iK-ating  feat- 


and,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  interior  view,  there  are  practically 
no  dark  places  anywhere  in  the  house. 

Since  the  interior  of  an  engine  house,  especially  at  the  top,  is 
usually  at  a  fairly  warm  temperature,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  decided  pitch  to  the  roof  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  n  heavy 
load  of  snow  in  cold  climates,  and  it  is  necessary  only  to  give 
sufficient    pitch    for    drainage.      In    this    connection    it    might    be 
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urc  at  a  majority  of  places  and  the  type  of  house  built  at  West 
Springfield  and  at  Ashtabula,  in  both  of  which  all  of  these  feat- 
ures were  given  most  careful  study,  illustrate  two  successful 
methods  of  obtaining  good  light  and  ventilation  without  an  ex- 
cessive incrca.se  of  volume  and  consequent  difticulty  in  heating. 
In  the  West  Springfield  design  there  is  a  5-in.  opening  under- 
neath the  eaves  of  the  monitor  around  the  roof  which  permits  a 
circulation  of  air  into  and  out  of  this  part  of  the  house  an<t 
rapidly  carries  away  the  steam  and  gases  that  naturally  collect 
at  this  highest  point.  The  purlins  are  laid  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  air  currents,  greatly  assisting  the  free  and  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  air.  When  the  weather  permits,  opening  of  the  win- 
dows still  further  assists  in  the  discharge  of  the  fumes.  This 
type  of  structure  gives  an  exceedingly  well  distributed  light  area, 


mentioned  that  it  is  very  desirable  not  to  have  the  roof  drain 
into  the  inner  circle  and  if  the  form  decided  upon  slopes  that 
way,  the  eaves  should  be  pitched  backward  so  as  to  make  the 
gutter  come  just  inside  the  doors  and  drain  through  pipes  inside 
of  the  house.  This  will  prevent  the  collection  of  ice  along  the 
inner  circle,  which  is  otherwise  unavoidable  in  cold  weather.  A 
steam  pipe  running  along  the  roof  with  connections  extending 
down  below  the  level  of  the  roof  into  each  gutter  pipe  has  been 
found  very  useful  for  thawing  out  frozen  drain  pipes,  but  is  of 
value  only  where  the  drain  pipes  are  inside  of  the  house. 

Most  of  the  good  prepared  roofings  have  proved  to  be  satis- 
factory for  covering  roundhouses  and  are  now  very  generally 
used. 

The  proper  distance  between  the  walls  is  subject  to  the  same 
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considerations  that  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  length 
of  the  turntable  and,  as  a  rule,  this  dimension  should  be  about 
lo  ft.  greater  than  the  length  of  the  table.  Some  of  the  recently 
designed  engine  houses  have  a  distance  inside  of  92  ft.,  which 
is  ample  for  the  present  designs  of  locomotives,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  articulated  type,  but  whert  it  is  considered  that  locomo- 
tives are  now  built  which  are  108  ft.  8  in  in  length  over  engine 
and  tender  and  98  ft.  5-^^  in.  total  wheel  base,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  same  difficulties  encountered  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Pacific  type  passenger  locomotives  are  likely  to  again  occur.  It 
is  probable  that  the  articulated  locomotive  will  be  more  or  less 
generally  used  on  all  roads  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  this 
fact  should  be  given  full  weight  in  deciding  upon  this  important 
dimension.  The  length  of  pits  is,  of  course,  determined  by  the 
same  factors,  and  should  be  long  enough  to  permit  convenient 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  OAK  HILL  ENGINE  HOUSE  SHOWING  SKYLIGHTS. 
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entrance  into  the  pit  from  one  end  or  the  other  when  the  locomo- 
tive is  under  the  smoke  jack. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  on  buildings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association 
on  this  subject  are  as  follows: 

Reinforced  Concrete  Roofs  for  Roundhouses. — The  con- 
clusions as  adopted  were  as  follows:  ..:;...;: 

(i)  Reinforced  concrete  should  be  used  below  the  f!oor 
when  it  is  cheaper  than  plain  concrete 

(2)  The  additional  security  against  interruption  to  traffic 
from  fire  warrants  the  serious  consideration  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  roundhouse  with  a  reinforced  concrete  roof. 

(3)  When  the  roof  is  of  reinforced  concrete  the  columns 
should  be  of  the  same  material. 

(4)  Reinforced  concrete  should  be  used  for  the  walls  only 
where  special  conditions  reduce  its  cost  below  that  of  brick 
or  plain  concrete  and  where  plaster  is  not  considered  satis- 
factory. 

Drop  Pits.—Drop  pits  are,  of  course,  a  necessity  in  most  engine 
houses,  and  there  should  be  two  sets  on  separate  tracks,  each 
to  cover  three  pits,  one  being  located  and  of  a  size  suited  for 
handling  driving  wheels  and  the  other  for  truck  wheels  and 
tender  trucks;  the  latter  preferably  being  near  the  inner  circle, 
so  that  the  locomotive  may  be  backed  into  place  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  drop  the  front  truck.  In  the  arrangement  of  drop  pits 
It  IS  advisable  to  so  arrange  the  hydraulic  jack  and  the  movement 


of  its  carriage  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  men  to  be  in  the 
pit  or  below  it  when  it  is  in  operation.  This  has  been  dune 
successfully  in  several  cases  by  an  air  cylinder  connected  through 
sheaves  to  a  cable  or  chain.  A  trolley  hoist  or  jib  crane  covering 
the  space  between  the  tracks  over  a  drop  pit  has  been  found  of 
value  for  handling  the  removable  sections  of  the  floor,  as  well 
as  driving  boxes,  eccentrics,  etc.  In  some  cases  rails  at  gauge 
have  been  mscrtcd  in  the  floor  of  the  house  for  a  short  distance 
on  cither  side  of  the  drop  pit  opening  so  that  drivers  taken  out 
will  not  crush  the  floor.      ..^  '..    v,         ^ 

In  the  drop  pit  section  of  the  Ifioase  at  AVestSpringifield  and 
a  number  of  other  points  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  the 
outer  wall  is  set  hack  about  ap  it  and  the  drop  pits  are  so 
located  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  tender  to  extend  into  the 
circle  and  the  doors  open  while  any  wheels  are  being  removed. 

I- ire  II  oils. — I-'irc  walls  of  brick  or  concrete  should  be  in- 
stalled every  seven  or  eight  pits  and  be  continued  several  feet 
above  the  roof.  Openings  fitted  with  automatic  fire  doors  should 
be  arranged  at  both  the  outer  and  mner  circle.  Fire  walls  are  of 
advantage  in  cold  climates  for  improving  the  average  temperature 
and  reducing  drafts  from  open  doors,  as  well  as  in  case  of  fire. 
They  also  save  fuel  in  a  house  not  all  of  which  is  in  use,  as  one 
or  more  sections  can  be  closed  off  and  not  heated. 

I-loors. — After  an  engine  house  has  been  in  sefvicc  long  enough 
to  have  ail  settlement  of  the  foundations  and  of  the  filled  in 
sections  finished,  a  good  concrete  floor  u-ill  probably  prove  to  be 
the  most  satisfactorj-.  Previous  to  that  time,  however,  unless 
the  ground  below  has  not  been  disturbed,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
install  concrete,  and  paving  bricks  are  very  satisfactory  for  tem- 
porary use.  In  some  cases  creosoted  wooden  blocks  set  on  a  con- 
crete foundation  have  been  put  in  and  proved  to  be  most  suit- 
able. The  floor  should  be  as  smooth  as  possible  and  well  drained 
into  the  pits,  so  that  it  can  be  washed  by  using  a  hose  at  regular 
periods.  The  drainage  feature  is  of  importance  also  for  keeping 
the  floor  dry,  particularly  along  the  sides  of  the  pit  where  it  is 
necessary  for  men  to  kneel  down  and  where  flexible  electric  cables 
will  be  lying  around  when  men  are  working  underneath  the  loco- 
motive. 

Good  natural  lighting  has  been  mentioned  above  several  times 
as  being  one  of  the  most  important  features  leading  to  a  high 
efficiency  in  engine  house  work.  In  any,  except  very  cold  climates, 
the  outer  wall  of  a  roundhouse  should  be  very  largely  given  up 
to  lighting  area,  and  in  some  of  the  most  successful  of  the  re- 
cently constructed  houses,  particularly  the  ones  at  Ashtabula  and 
West  Springfield,  there  is  but  little  more  than  a  pilaster  for 
holding  the  roof  trusses,  between  the  window  frames.  The  sill  is 
brought  to  within  about  5  ft.  of  the  floor  and  the  lintel  is  quite 
close  to  the  eaves.  On  the  inner  circle  the  upper  half  of  the 
doors  should  be  given  up  to  lighting  and,  if  possible,  a  row  of 
windows  should  be  installed  above  the  door  frames.  In  this  case 
the  sash  should  be  stationary,  but  for  the  windows  in  the  outer 
circle  there  should  be  a  movable  sash  for  improving  the  ventila- 
tion during  hot  weather.  Both  the  sliding  and  the  swinging  sash 
have  proven  satisfactory,  the  latter  being  preferably  equipped 
with  an  operating  gear,  which  can  be  reached  from  the  floor. 
The  sliding  sash  has  an  advantage  for  convenience  in  cleaning; 
but  this  feature  can  be  well  taken  care  of  in  the  case  of  a  swing- 
ing sash  by  a  special  brush,  which  will  be  described  later.  The 
latter  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  larger  opening 
for  ventilation  and  preventing  direct  drafts,  but  so  far  no  oper- 
ating device  that  is  satisfactory  in  every  way  has  been  found. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  arrangements  that  will  oper- 
ate the  sash  more  or  less  perfectly,  but  the  corrosive  action  of 
the  gases  soon  coats  the  iron  or  steel  parts  with  rust  and  soot 
and  causes  failure.  The  panes  of  glass  should  in  all  cases  be 
small  and  the  sash  of  very  strong  construction.  Where  win- 
dows are  installed  on  the  roof  they  sliould  in  all  cases  be  ver- 
tical. 

Doers. — Engine  house  doors  have  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able study  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  a  number  of 
designs  have  been  elaborated,  each  answering  the  purpose  to 
good  effect  under  different  conditions.     These   include  the  cus- 
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I-    t:ttlh  .gs  tinjMirtniit "as.  hcatmgi  !t^  to  have  fith.-r 

•  •iiHileraMc  pitdi  to  the  roof  willi  oprinjiiis  at  the  ihojut  iioim-. 
V  a  Jarftc  jiioniior  \vith  \viiwlo\v>  at  the  side?. 
l-ViT  g«x«]UKhlin!^H  is  necessary  to  H'tvo  eithrt    a   rix.t   svhteh 
;u  r»iiii^,)iy|litiujj  m'.tU^^^^^^^  lic^uisc^M:  to  havi-  liiyli  w;'lK 

^u-iiitf:  bryc  Jiilht  i»re;i  <»»  the  inner  ,in<l  outer  virele<;.     Tlie  hijht 
-     n«t-vxnitt1a>mgVo<>i.i>Mlerati<;m^^  the.  In  atiti.;  teat 


and.   as   ma>    In-   ^iiu   in   tliv   intrr'nr   viiu,   there  are  practieally 
no  dark  places  anyuliere  hi   tlie  liouse.  •'  -  , 

Sinee  the  interior  of  an  eimitie  house,  especially  at  the  top."  ts 
ii-nally  at  a  fairly  warm  temperature,  it  is  not  necessary  t..  liave 
a  (Keidrd  piteli  li>  tlu-  rn.it'  I'nr  thf  piirjtose  of-preventiut;  a  iii-ivy 
'i.;id  oi'  ^uiiu  in  eolil  ehmates.  and  it  is  necessary  only  to  jiive 
-ntlieii-ui    pucb    tor  .tl  rain  .am-.       In    thi^    ennniTtiitu    it    misii't    he 
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niHi<>rityj».l\plaee> -afid  IIh-  typr  ,>\   hon-c  luiih  at   W  i -t 
'Sprul«he.lU^anj|f;l^  ..\shialnil;i,^tn  b^^^  ulmh  .dl  ■  f  tlie-e  feat- 

iirys, ;  were.  $»iv:eij  rh«»st  careful.  -tn<ly,  iihi>trate  two  successful 
nTCtH<»ds  o-f  ij1»tainiris;  s<>fnl  liiiht  and  ventilation  witliout  an  e\- 
cesjfrc  increase  of  vohnne  and  con>efpient  (lilVicidty  in  heatin:^. 
111.  the  \V(  -  .^prhiyl'ield  desijiii  thctic  t^Mi  5-iiii.'  openinv;  under- 
iK-ath  tK"''  r  ttrc.  inonjtpr  afOHUij  the  root"  which  lurmii-  a 

cii'culation  III  ;;u-  ititp.  an»r  otit  of  this  part  of  tlie  Iiou-e  .ind 
rapitJJy  caYrie^  away'lhe  .■^teanl  .'uul  sja^es  that  natiirall\  colUcl 
at  this  !tijiliv>tjjoiniv   {Th*  purlin?  are  laid  parallel  to  the  direction 

'    ■•        H-  eii-i-rinrts:  jirta^^^^     asMitinK  the  free  an<l  rapid  mov. 
nient  <>f  ihe.-aifr,     VVhetr  the  weat]ier  |xrniits.  ojuninii  of  the  win- 
dows  sfiUfiirther  assists  in   the  di-cliarL:e  oi  the   fumes,     'liii- 
type  i^if  '-trnrturc  Lrfvi>  an  exreedinuly  well  di-trihuti-d  litiht  area. 


mentioned  ihat  il  i-  \er>  de-iralil»  ui  it  t"  iiave  the  roof  drain 
inti  till'  inniT  i  irclr  and  it  tlu  (iitni  dicidrd  n])on  slopes  that 
way,  the  eaves  should  he  pitched  h.".ckward  so  as  to  make  the 
mitti  r  Come  inst  in>ide  the  door-  and  drain  through  pijus  inside 
"f  the  hou-»e.  'I  hi>  will  prevent  the  collection  of  ice  alou'j;  the 
inner  circle,  which  i>  otlurw  i-(  unavoid.ahle  in  cohl  weather.  A 
«te.ini  pipe  nuinini;  alonii  the  ro-M  with  connections  extending 
<lii'.vn  helow  the  level  of  thi'  roof  ii.tu  rach  Kii'Kr  I'ip^"  'las  hecn 
fiiiUHl  very  useful  for  tliawin;..;  out  frozen  <lrain  pi])es,  hut  is  of 
value  only  where  the  dr.iin  pipes  are  inside  of  the  hOusc. 

.Most  of  the  .uoi>d  prepared  roiilmivs  h.ave  proved  to  be  satis- 
factory for  covering  roundhouses  and  are  ;n<>\v  very  generally 
usi-d. 

Tin-  |)ro|>i  r  riistance  intwcen  the  v.alls  is  suhject  to  the  same 
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o iiisidcratioiis  lli.ii   uiTi-  nu'nti<HK'(l  in  ctmncctiuu  with  the  Icniith 
(if  the  turntahK-  .ni<l.  .-i>  a   ruli-.  this   diincnstdii   should   he  alxuit 
to  ft.  grcatrr  than  tht'  liiigth  <<£  the  tahlc.     Some  of  the  recently, 
(k'eigncd  engine   lionses   have  a  distance   tusidc  of  ?«  ft,  which 
i>  .UDple  tor  the  present  (lesij^iis  (tt  Jocosriothes.  \vilh  the  c>ycc'p-; 
lion  of  the  atlienlaied  tyjie.  Imt  wlun  it  i<  considered  that  ]<'coino- 
tives  are  now   huilt  which  are  10.S  It.  S  in    in  Icnglh  over  cni,Mnc 
and   tender   and   <»S   11.   5',s    in.    total    wheel  base,   it    will   Ix', seen 
liiat   the  >-atne  dillicultie-  eneoinitered  oiKthc  ilUriKhiction  of  the? 
Pacific  type  pa-.scnger  locomotives  art-  likely  to  a^ain  occiif.     Ft.; 
i>  ])r(>l>al>ie  that   the  .irtieidated   loroniotive   will   he   more  or  ICsS 
vier.erally   umiI  t>n  all  road>  <inrin.!j;  the  ne.xt   ten  years,  scd   this 
tact  should  he  given  full  weight  in  ilcciding  lipon  this  inipoi^tairt 
dinienMon.      The  length  of  pitK   i-.  ot"  oniric,  determined  hy  the 
sameiavtors,  aiul-shonld   Ik- .I(»i»g  eiiou.uh  tf.>  pirmit   convcnicijt : 


INTkRIOR  Ol-  t«K  OAK  MJI.lv  EXt^lN5«0VSE  sri6W4;X«i  SKYif;IfiHTS. 
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entrance  into  thv  pit  from  one  end  or  the  other  when  the  lOGomo- 
live  is  under  the  smoke  jack. 

The  conchisions  of  the  connnitte*  oh  buildings  i<i  the  Anieri-  : 
can  Railway  Hngifiecring  and  Maintenance  of  Way  As^ticiation 
em  this  siJbjm^rc  as  follows : 

Reinforced  Concrete  Roofs  fbr  Roundhouses,— Tliei  coai- 
clu^ions  as  adopted  were  us  f oIIoav.s  : 

(I)  Reinforced  concrete  >hoidd  be  used  below  the  lloor 
when  it  is  cheaper  than  plain  concrete  .      ;       -'    • 

( J>  '1  he  additi<mal  secnrity  against  iiuerrtiption  to  traflitt 
from  h re  warrants  the  serious  coiisideral ion  of  the  co'tstruc- 
tiun  of  a  roundhouse  with  a  rein  forced  concrete  roof. 

<3>   When  the  roof  is  of  reinforced  concrete  the. coluntus, 
-hould  he  of  the  same  materiaJ. 

'  4>  Reinforced  concrete  sh<.»uld  be  used  for  the  walls -ohly 
wliereepeciar  conditions  re«lncc  its  cos*  below  that  of  brick 
•T  plain  concrete  antl  where  pLister  is  not  c<»ti:>i<k'red  satis.^ 
lacic>ry. 

"""*^  '''•">-' I* rop  pits  arc.  of  cour.se,  a  »iece»itv  in  mo>t  engine 
rn.U:Sc>;  aiid  iherc   >hotild   be   two   sets   on    separate   tracks,   e::di 
t^v  coytxjijiree:  pits,  one  being  located  and  ;<if  a  si/e;  suited  for  ! 
handlino  dr jvui|5  Wlfecls.-  and  the   other  for'rtrtick  wliecls  :u,d : 
.  T.  -  ''^'^"^•tlic  latter  prclVrahly  bv  ing  jiear  the  iiiticr:  circle, . 
''i:n  ihe  loconiottve  in:iy  l)e  b.icked  into  place  when. hi>  necc^- 

drop  t  lie   front  truck.  .  In  the  arran.genK  ril  of  drop  pits. 
'^-^'yf''?''Wei(0'so  arrange  the  hvdraulic  jack  ami  the  movcihenf 


of  it's,  c^rrragc:  tf};a  it  \vil^;Mol  lxr^ncct*s^a^y  fot  nicJV.t^^^^ 

l)jt or  below    it    when    it  is  in   <Vperaii«Vii.     Thi^  has  btctl  doirc 

."■tKCessfullyiiv  several  c-tses  b\  an  air  cy  Un«K T  c«  'iinectcd  tilTOUgh 

:  s|u;iiv<sto.  a  c;ibkv<»r  cluiiiV.   A  cov&fin;? 

.   tile  !;pa<A  bctwin-n.thr  ti'ac'ks  V>\-<fr:;a-%oif  pii;  )ia>^bcett  fojipd  <■ 
value   for  hrmtllrtigthv    r^ni^n  able  1^^ 

as  driving  iHiicr>i:vcvt»trtcs  etc;;;"  lu:,s«HiK^ira'^es  T;iiN  '  •   :■  -tre 

liiiyV-  been  Tfli^ertiLtl  in  the  lloor  of  thv"^  lloiivi-.for  a  sh'.'r  '• 

•Oil  cithey  side"  of^thel  dr<i{»  |iit  'iJi»efiii^.^i  that  VtrivCf^V  tnken  uijl 

;    \vtlf;nOt  crush  the  iioor.' 

In  the  drop  pit   Section  oi   tiie  ht>«se.-ai    Ue-t   >pinig;.elu  ..aU.. 
yniuidter  of  x)t!Ki".  piutus  (.ji  ilifc;;  Nevi   Vorkii/emral  l.iiivs.  tlvc 
ojrtcr  wall  JS' set  bacfe  ;(1[H>ni;  .a)^-j|Pt',aiid«^ 
located  that  it  is  iif«t  necessarA,  fdtv  the  tejiiflvt  jii'  e^ti^nd  wto  tli« 

■  cih-le  aiid  the  UtH>rsopiiv:wlTilca«iy  wheels- arc  beu^^ 

■  f-iri-    ^i  j/;'jf^-T-lMrfc    walls  tif   bricfc   Or;  cmierete   >hf>ub!;l4f  ""u" 

;  sialJvd  xrvery  Vevcn  or\>Vight  pits  w»<l  l«v  c^ifiiiiMtv  >]  scvbral.  ft*. . 

-  alw*ve  -th}^- ro«if  ■^;"  t^^^  »itted.^tli;^ul«tin;iiTc  rs^  ihcmld 

Ik;'  aTran3.^s.'d  aj  JKJih  tliv  I'irv  waUs  arV  ■' 

ad\.iniag<-  in  citldelimat «.••<•  for  iinpr;)ving^riu  avei-age-.tCni}Kr 
and  I'edttchig  «lra/t>  frtHti  Xjpen  •(lo«'T>;;.av  well  .^  iti  ca-V  ■ 
I  liey  i»l>0'.sayC;fneI  Hi  Ji -.house  t»6t  3^1/o^^.\\;)T^ch  i>  nt  ii- 
or  n vttv  sectioivs  ?  cait  ije: ^^seil  o tf  Jiiij^ikM.  Ir^ te«i; 

/■"/f »>»«.-- After  .ati  eiiiiiiu-  -hoti^e;  lia^f i»*-^-!f  in.  >virvici  j : 

!«►  h;ivv  all  -^etikmettt    <^f  ,the   foriiidaii«\ns,  aiifl'  rtf  i;:> 
i^^CtioHs  tii)islK<l;  a  g<<u<l,  crfncri^tc  1i<.>or  Will  Jirobalib  i'  ..: 

i^he  -imosi    sati»<;fjictr>rjr^^  I^cytoii  J 4i>/  tli;it   iririic.  ;.Ihji\'  :::i1^? 

';tlic  ground  below  ISAS  pot  K'vir  aistt|rbtAi,  ft  to 

install  Concrete,  and  iWivinglVrick^ 'tOh';  VCry  sati>f;ictO]r>^        iem- 
porary.  iise.     in  s<fiue  cif>e.s  creo^ytcd  .« <i.>dinJ  t)li tcks  set  On;  S  cOr, 
creie  f6«ndati<)n  have  Jjeetiipiiv  to.^  a       pirovcd  tdbc  most  so i; 
able:   Iht?  floor  >h<;«jkl  Jien^^s^ 

into  the  pits  st^  tljat  i;  tym  be;;  wasJv^)fl .by;  xtshig  a  •husc.iil  TCgula; 
period*.      I  he  (irainag<-  tVattire  i.^^  of  inim>rtaiK-e  also  for  keepijig 
the  n«x>r  dry,  partieularlyul..ng^the  sides  of  tlu-  jiit  Avbere  ii    i- 
uoc|essary  for  niiiSv  to  kneel  clown  aiitiwhere:»^^^ 
will  be  ly  nig  around  whei^iiieU  aire  ;«;brkJniBcu)Vlernealli;tlie 
motive     ..;:   "    ;V  .  .;:r' :::.-;  v.= :  y /':;  ':' ■  ■: 

Ci<>o(j!  iitiluiiil  Ikvu ;mcnti6ii. .,  .,,.. , w  -vv* ' -o  ihih.? 

as  hoing  one  of  the  nvo>t  important  feat ure~  leading  to  a  high 
efilicienCy  iji  engine  1i«nise  w  brk;  I^i  any,  Gx<Si?^t  A^crv  coW  climates, 
ilic  outer  wall  bf  ~>i:  rf>undhouse  shcKtld  be;ycty.  lairfeelV  gn'eii-  «p 
to  lighting  area,  ami  in  >omo  of  tlu^  most  sticcc>>ful  of  the  te- 
cently  cqustructed  houses,  particularly  the  ones^at  Ashtabula  and 
;)\^st;Spri]igfield.   there   i^lMUli^  pilaster    fcir 

holding  the  roof  trusse§,  1>ctwcctv  the  window  f raises.  T^  is 
brought  to  within  ^ibout  5  ft.  of  the  flo;r.r  alhd  the  lintel  is  qoue 
close  to  tile  eaves.  ()n  the  inner,  circle  the  lippcr  balf  of  the 
doors  t^hould  be  giveij  tip  to  lighting  and,  if  t>oss:ible,  a  row.  of 
window>s  should  be  in>ta''M  alibve  the  door  frairres..  :lii  jchjs  cirs^ -^ 
the  sash  should  be  ^tatioiuiryrbut  f6r.4he.windows  ijnt  ife 
circle  there  should  he  a  niov;d»le  stsh  for  inipro\ing  the  Ventila- 
tion during  hot  weailur-  ,  13oih  the  sl|ding  ;nid  the  .-wiiiging  sash 
ha\-eprbvctv  satisfactory:  -tilt  latter"  toing  preferably  equipped 
will*  ,an  operating  geaif:  wfiici);  «^ft'  be  viead^  floor 

The  sliding  sash  lias  an  a<l\  antagc  for  couyenTctic^i  iij  eWaning ; 
but  this  feature  caii  Ik-  well  taken  care  of  ijitl^c  Case  <»i  a  swing- 
ing sash  In  a  si>eCi;i  I  brn>li.  which  ydU  \k  described  kter;  rTfte 
latter  arr;iii;;cincnt  ha:s  tiKv  ad\ant%^  giyitig  a  j^^rgcr  opening 
for  ve  ntilali<in  and  prev<sitii>g  direct  drafts^  ibtiV  ik»  far  rtb  o^ 
ating  device  that  i-  satisfactory  in  every  \\ ay"  h,\s  bc-Cii  found 
rhere  are,  of  c<  urve,  a  number  ui  arrangeilienis  that  will  <jper- 
atfc  tlte  ;s?j»lr  jfjiore  ^br  les*  perfectly,  but.^  the  cbrrosiv*-  iiction  of 
the  gases  ;5mi^icf tats  tUe;;i^  :pan^  >i^th- l^st ;  aild ;  Abot 

and  causes  failur^.      rhe  paries  «>f  glass  sboyld  liiiltcases/te 
stnall  and  tbe  sa>h  •'?  very   stro^i^  V»tii=trUction.     Wiiero  >win 
«low,s  are -iI^^talled  tMi  the  roof  they  ^hi>nTd  in  al!  .vi-<^  K'e  \  ■  ■ 
t  jcal. 

/Mor$.-^iing!nc  ho«;se 'doors  havc^jhecM  the  subject 
hW<stu<ly.hiriiig  the'  past  four  iir  fiVc:  vieafs.  aijd  a  njmibcr     1 
•lesions   have   JKeu.e1aboratt'(],   vach  .VtiiVweriug   tlu-   pwqjose    t.^ 
good -effect  under,  different   coM<litir'n-s.     Tbcsc   imMi:.!.-  tbe  -'  -^ 
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STANDARD   I908  ENGINE  HOUSE  DOOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINiS.      THE   IQOQ  STANDARD  DOOR 

IS   OK    THK   PITT    nAI.ANCED  TYPE. 


ELEVATION  OF    I908  STANDARD  ENGINE  HOl'SE  OF  THF.   NEW   YORK   CEN"!  RAT,   I.IXKS    AS  KRFC  TKP   AT  W  KST  SPRINGFIELD. 
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tomary  swinging  door,  the  rolling  lift  steel  or  wooden  shutter, 
the  lifting  door,  which  is  lifted  bodily,  the  Ritter  folding  lift 
door,  and  the  Pitt  balanced  door. 

Ill  most  cases  the  shape  of  the  roof  will  influence  the  type  of 
door  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  where  the  lifting  door 
is  used,  when  the  eaves  on  the  inner  circle  must  be  at  least  32  ft. 
above  tlie  rail  level.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  sufficient  space 
between  the  top  of  the  door  and  the  eaves  for  good  lighting  area, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  liavc  the  upper  part  of  the  door  of  glass, 
which  eliminates  the  advisability  of  using  the  rolling  lift  door 
for  this  condition.     The  Ritter  folding  door  has  been  found  to 


E.NGINE    HOUSE    IHXJRS    AT    WKST    SPRIXGFlELn. 

be  very  satisfactory  for  engine  houses,  as  it  can  be  used  with  a 
low  roof,  gives  an  opportunity  for  using  windows  in  the  upper 
section,  and  is  quickly  and  easily  opened.* 

Taking  everything  mto  consideration,  it  is  probable  that  for  a 
majority  of  cases  a  swinging  door  of  some  type  will  be  found  the 
most  suitable.  They  permit  the  installation  of  stnall  doors  with- 
out difficulty,  can  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  have  a  large 
area  of  glass,  practically  cannot  become  inoperative,  and  are  the 
cheapest  to  install.  The  principal  objection  to  the  hinged  door 
is  found  in  the  winter  time  in  cold  climates,  where  snow  and 
ire  may  make  it  difficult  to  open  and  close,  but  if  the  roof  is  so 
designed  tliat  the  eaves  do  not  drain  and  form  ice  on  the  inner 
circle  and  the  doors  are  properly  designed  and  securely  fastened, 
both  closed  and  open,  these  disadvantages  are  overcome.  One 
of  the  illustrations  shows  the  igo8  standard  New  York  Central 
hinged  roundhouse  door,  which  is  of  this  type,  and  has  proven 
as  satisfactory  as  anything  previously  tried  in  places  where  heavy 
snow  falls  and  cold  weather  are  encountered. 

During  1909,  however,  all  of  the  new  engine  houses  built  on  the 
Nev,-  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  have  been  equipped 
with  a  new  type  of  door  that  seeems  to  have  many  special  ad- 
vantages for  this  use.  It  is  called  the  Pitt  balanced  door,  and  has 
been  in  successful  service  in  small  sizes  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  carried  by  a  single  roller  carriage  in  the  center  of  the  top 
to  which  the  connection  of  the  door  is  pivoted.  There  is  a  roller 
guide  at  the  top  corner  next  to  the  post  and  two  roller  guides, 
one  at  the  center  and  the  other  at  the  inner  corner,  at  the  bottom. 
In  action,  as  the  two  doors  are  pu.shed  outward  at  the  center  of 
the  track,  the  edge  of  each  door  next  to  the  post  swings  inwarl. 
being  guided  by  the  rollers  top  anrl  hottotu  and  at  the  same  time 
the  roller  carriage  moves  toward  the  post  until  the  door  when  full 
open  is  parallel  with  the  track  and  half  inside  and  half  outside 

•  See  American  Engineer,  January,  1909.  p.  41. 


the  house.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  for  a  hinged  door,  and  in  addition  it  can  be 
made  considerably  lighter  tlian  that  type ;  it  cannot  be  blown 
open ;  it  opens  and  closes  very  easily,  and  when  opened  presents 
but  half  the  usual  area  outside  the  house,  requiring  less  than 
one-half  the  clearance  and  amount  of  snow  cleaning  in  the  circle. 

One  of  the  greatest  disadvaiuagcs  found  with  hinged  swinging 
doors  in  new  engine  houses  is  that  the  heaving  of  the  track  in 
winter  interferes  with  their  operation  and  the  moisture  from 
condensed  steam  in  the  interior  swells  them  so  that  they  bind  at 
the  top.  There  is  also  an  opportunity  for  snow  or  dirt  to  get 
irto  the  space  between  the  door  and  its  frame  when  it  is  open 
causing  the  hinges  to  be  badly  strained.  These  difficulties 
are  provided  against  by  leaving  two  or  three  inches  clearance  at 
the  bottom,  which  can  be  closed  by  i.  slide  working  vertically  and 
I  perated  from  inside  aiul  out.  or  by  a  long  bag  of  sawdust,  which 
can  be  thrown  against  it  when  it  is  closed  in  winter  time.  The 
top  should  be  given  good  clearance  when  new  to  allow  for 
swelling,  the  jamb  being  extended  sufficiently  to  make  a  tight 
joint.  The  frame  should  be  kept  well  away  from  the  face  and 
vdge  of  the  door,  the  joint  being  made  by  a  weather  strip.  The 
floor  should  be  extended  l)eyond  the  outer  face  of  the  door  for 
several  inches  and  drop  off  abruptly. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  method  oi  securing  the 
doors  in  an  open  position,  and  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
method  is  a  heavy  post,  preferably  set  into  a  concrete  foundation, 
which  carries  on  its  inner  face  a  vertical  angle  iron  forming  a 
i-top  for  two  adjacent  doors,  each  to  be  fastened  open  by  a  latch 
ur  bar  secured  to  the  post.  This  arrangement,  when  properly 
constructed,  works  very  satisfactory. 

For  fastening  the  doors  when  closed,  a  locking  device,  which 
can  be  operated  from  lx)th  the  inside  and  outside,  should  be 
used  and  so  arranged  as  to  catch  before  the  doors  are  com- 
pletely closed  and  draw  them  into  position,  pulling  at  the  top. 

The  sash  in  an  engine  house  door  sliould  be  most  sub^iantisl 
and  the  glass  tn  Small  pane^.  put  in  in -a  permanent  manner  to 
stand  hard  usage.       ..y  j-  V  "  :.'.,■. 

l^ils. — In  all  of  the  Tatcr  rotmdhoi'ses  the  pit>-  have  Ircu  con- 
structed of  cojicrt-te.  uhich,  if  of  the  pnjper  mixture  and  properly 
put  in,  have  proved  to  ix?  very  satisfactory.  In  some  cases  the 
j)ottom  is  lined  with  paving  brick  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  tho 
concrete  by  the  fall  of  heavy  parts.  In  all  cases  the  pit  should  be 
.so  designed  as  to  carry  a  jacking  block  at  least  i2  in.  wide  and 
.set  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  rail  so  that  the  jack  will  rest 
upon    it    when    under   tlie    bumper   beam   or   tender   underframc. 


-«*-•-»; 


>8zl2 


SECTIO.N   OF   PROPERLY   DESir.KED  ENGINE   PIT — I'XIOX    RAILROAD. 

Where  the  jacking  block  is  not  supported  by  the  pit  wall  it  soon 
gets  out  of  line  and  forms  a  low  spot,  in  which  water  collects, 
making  it  very  disagreeable  for  the  workmen  and  unsatisfactory 
in  every  way.  The  illustraiion  show's  a  cross  section  of  a  pit 
which  is  properly  constructed  in  this  respect,  and  is  a  satisfactory 
design.  The  drainage  of  course  sboidd  be  well  taken  off  by  a 
decided  slope  towartl  one  end. 

Stops. — Engine  stops  should  be  fitted  to  both  rails  of  all 
tracks  at  a  point  where  they  will  strike  the  front  truck  wheels 
when  the  stack  is  at  the  front  end  of  the  jack.  Stops  siiould 
be  so  designed  as  to  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  movement 
of  the  engine,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  advi>;able  to  have  them 
of  such  a  height  that  they  will  clear  the  piloi.     This,  of  course. 
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ti»mary  swiiiiiiiig  (l<5ior,  the  rolling  lift  sttxl  or  wooden  shutter, 
the  riHiii!:?  tloor.  which  is  htu<l  boihly.  ihc  Ritiur  toljitig  Hit 
door.  :in«l  tlie  i'lU  balanced  doi.r.  :    '.;      ; 

;.  liv.,ni«>.-t  ca>'(.s  ihc  ■<ha|)c  <.r  the  robf  xviH  inllneiice  the  tyjpc'  of 
H'wr'  .to  ii  c< tnsidcr^hlo  .extent,  espex'tally ' wWre  tho  Hiling  dorVr 
i-  iircd;  w.heu  ihe.e^tvt^s  oii  the  inner  circit  must  l>e  ftt  -least  j^jft.. 
i:Ujve  the  rail  iovel.  It  it  is  n<>t  i»o>«.ihle  tn  alh'W  suthcicnt  si>acc 
iKtwceit  the  tnii  uf  the  door  and  tin*  caves  t<>r  liiH'd  iii4htinv;  area, 
i t  w  ill  be  necessary  1 1;  i la ve  t he  np jjcr  iwift  of  t he  door  o f  glass, 
ulrich  clinnnatcs.-the,  iuhisabtiity  p^^^  tisTngi  the  roUiny^  tift  dti^r 
i-  ■r]  this  comlitkin,  ■  V^',  Rittep  foMtiijj  ykK>r  li;r*^  iii;;rtr-  *^ 


1'     \ .  y.     .ttisf;ic:tv>rj'  .for  e»i}{iiie.  luitisefS,,  asJjt  .^^tv^l^^ 

A  ,rv|>t.  Jiivts  .-ui'  <^j>j)i>rtttiiitv  f<yrj  n-Uiis  \viiui<:«ws  in  the  iipjlier 
-^cvicMJ.  and  )st|hickly  and  easily  tljJCm•^U^^/^    r^  - :  'vv 

I  akin^  eyei-ythHiK  into  crdisideratirtn.  it  rs  j,vr«>b;(bl«?  that  f*'r  «i- 
tiiajority  of  c;!ise>* 'a  sninjiiiijf  (kMiroisOine.tj'jk"'  will  1)0 .f«ntittl  the 
irio?it:siiitabit.:  -J  hw  pern-it  the  instaHatioirtjf  wnyll  d«iors  »Jth- 
ont  «liificulty,  c.-iiri  he  made  stiftkiently  stninji  t<v  haxk'  a  lar^e 
area  of  i;l:i>?;;  practically  can»i(>t  l)ccit4nc  iiiopcrativf.  an<l  are  the 
cheapest  to  install.  1  he  princij)al  chjeciion  to  the  hinged  door 
is  Minnd.  ui  t|i^  Atintcr- tinie  in  culd  climated  wHcro  :sijd«y ; attd 
iee  ni;u:  tiVtkeh  diHiiult  t.»  open  :ind  cIo*e.:hut  if  the  rbftfsis  so 
de-i.nned  tViaT  ihe  eaves  «io  n<>t  <lr;iin  atid  f'>rni  ice  on  the  iinrer 
circle  an(li'ie»!(tors. -ire  properly  desijinvd  atid  ^^ecurely  tastene<i. 
li- 'tit.  closed  and  open,  these  disad\ aniaj;es:  are  overcome.  One 
X)i  the  ^iliij  St  rations  show  s  the  iyi»H  ;s*aj«Jard  N^  ;>^i1«:  Ci-ntral 
liiniied  r<>mi<lh(ni><.-  <1< or.  which  is  of  this  type;  and  has  proven 
ri"-  *ati>t;(cl.iry  ns  att\  thth*;  i)re\i(ntsly  trrod  itt  places  where  lu^vy 
MiMW    falls  ;'Mid  Cold  \veatlur  are  encHini!ei-ed.     j^    y;  ^    •■  .  .v!^' 

hiiriiig:  i<KK>.  ho\v:eyer,a|l.of  the  he\C**^giiVe  1)^^^ 
New  Wrrk  Central  &  I  ludsmi;  Kixer  kailr<)ad  have  heen  equipped 
\vil!i  Ti  new  "ty]»e.<if  d<">r  that   seeenis  tt)  have  inatiy  special  .id- 
va!ilu:4c.>-  for  this  u.sic.    It  i-  called  the  l*it«  l)al.inced door,  andhas 
l>eeii  iti  sijcccssful'  M'fvice  in  small  sizes:  tor  :^!  nuniber -of  .Wars.;^ 
It:  iH  carried  hyp  sinjjle  roller  carriajjje  iti  the  center  of  the  toi« 
l;i  which  the  nyiinectioh  of  the  diuir  is.:plvoti*d.    'liiere  is  a  r«»Her  ' 
uuide-at  the  t<>":>  corner  next  to  the  post  and  two  roller  iriiides; 
one  at  the  cewtei;  nnd  the  other  at  the  iinicr  corner,  at  the  bottonu 
In  aC(iv>n,  as.tht^tM^ -^Wffs  an^^  at  the  center- ^f-; 

til*   track.;  Ihe  ed!j\\Of  eatrh  jUwVr  iVcxi  to  ;thcvi>i»»'t  swi'tiis:  mwitT'i.v 
beiii*:  ;ru»<lcd  iiy  tht   i-'^lersjop  and  Loltom  and  :Jl  tlu   same  tinic- 
the  Foller.c.trriaiie  uu'vcs  l<'\\ard  the  jiost  iiutil  the  <loor  wlien  full  ' 
oi»aiK'isi  :paTalU'l  ^ilh  the  traclc  and  half  ih«ide  and  half  o-rtside 


the  h<,mse.:    'Ihc  adyautases.of  ihiLs  arrani;eincut  ai;<?tl»c  same >$ 

t^hosc;  nietuiom-d   f<.r  ;i   hi.n«ed  ;d<f>>rJ  atid  iji  addition  it  can  be 
: ■  intule  citn-iiclerably '  Ii>;hter  tlum    tliat ■  type :  ^i't   cannot   he  Wow n 
.  opeir;  i:  open, ■«  and  cli>sO"s  v^erj   ea^ijyy; ?ijid  ttbeu  viKinid  preiellt^ 
hiit  lialf  t^ie  lisuajv  area  >y«t>id^' 'Utt^^^  lc->  th.aii 

<.uic-half  the  dearaiK"e  and  aitt«iitjU:  f»t  ;^sno\v  cit^aniii^  iit  ilte  C'rHc. 
Oiu-  c»if  tile  .ureate>t  di>ajTvant,TLiH^foHJid.  xv^tli'liiirj;^^^^ 
;  <tt>or>  in  ue\^-  en^irie;:1iutise>  i-  that  tlie;  heaViiii^  of  <he  track  in 
uinteiF:  interferes;  With  \t^ieir-:;^.•^^lli^^^^;iu1d  tiac:ni<«ist  ft/:mi 
ci'.iideiiSed.  slt-aiu  iH.  the  Uiten>Vr.*Sve^> rtlttrTiv^So  llikr^^^^^^^^ 
Ut?  :t(;»p, There  :i^  alsiy  nu,Vip]>Mintiui}y;-if,f  s.noxv  f>r  iVitt  Xd.  ttti 
r.  r  •  the  Space  bet>\:evH" the  .door  and  \it*  ivhen  it   if,  »^H'n 

c^msnig  ^ the- jijrij^ 

are  j»f<»vi(lii'(l  ^ajfaitt^  |iy  tekx'hiii  jfvvx^V  <vr  thr*<^kb<^s7^cfl^ 
the  ;lj!>tt«>i^ii;\ydMcJrfiaiV:ne-eU  ?liiie  wwjrkinjf  'vei 

•  peralvd  frojn  iji-.i<je  ard,.':'!!J.  iiT;d»y;a\Iii.Hi;^  hai^  of  snA\:d;wi.  vv>;ii^.i 
i.aiJ  be  throwir  jt^in^^t  it  \vhe4i  it'  is;iJt»edvtn  vhil-  '■  :i'<iv-.  ;  !thc 
•lOpwShoidd.  he  Kt^  jU^'wi't'learaiiU.^  Ai^he^^^^^^  av  f<^^ 
-\\el^iI^g!  thV  Jamb  ^lein?;  esteiijV^d  .rsttft^cjefttly  ;t<>  niaku ./.v^^^^  : 
ioiiYt;    The  fratne  ;sh<«i!d  -livV^     vixH  'awini;"  fri>tn  tite  fri-:c'  aj^d 

•  <.lt;e  <>f  till*  .d»»of,  the  j^iiitf  luinp- inade  .Ihiy  a  x\  >tT'r         '"  " 
ilnr)r  5h<>nld  beVesaendeil;  lH.7,(.»nyi:  thiX  •  '"ier  f;iCv   of  tlfe  f!. . 
-everal  H'S'b'-'^  i»h*^''*l'^*'l'  off  Abriipily, 

.     J^iwiaf  Jitiefitif^  d.xj/ 'SCAJirrinfi;  the 

diifirs  hi  aa  <ipefi   pvi-iiHnV.  aiH^^ 

n;etbod  is,.i  heavy  p<)-^(;  j;y;e;H"tahlf';'Setiiiio  a. ,  ,...,..  ,  ^„.  ,.,..  ;,. 
\\  Iviciv  c^^atrit's  .*nv  itsi  jiVtic  r  a 

-  top,,  fojr  tvv  o;  aH] acenv  O*'"  'f  H  e;jt;lj  ur/hs^.  li'stiMieil  i:i*vi\  Inra  /tiisch 
-r  hat:  seCMred  t<ViiTi^:p;Sf-t:. .;'''!!&>  amitsijifctj^ciil^ ^hiiifc :iprbpefl5" 
(■oiistructed;  works  ;X'«M-  •  sa'tisf;itt< iry;;,  ,;  ; '  -  ■■.^:  : '■  ;;.  .:.  'V  ■  ;  .  \ 
t^-r  tYsteninit  lite  ^.'u.or^?-v\.hep  <el.osyd;  ft.  I^'-kinr  (If  -.'irv.'  \\hKi 
cjtii ;. by;' Operated  ;iffy>tnM>ri^  iWI  hfe 

psed  and  ><>  afra4V!u;.eH:=  a^^  iof  t^trli  "dvof  oft   tlje^loors..  ar« 
plctely.  clcjisefl  at^d  drav;  iliiMif  in.t'<k  pt'shiofr.  ptilfiiiv:  sv  the  top. 

I. he  .s-ish  .]it\an  vO-^'i'Je  hoi>-^i<  d< ►o.r^^^ >}.;<>••  hi; 4 ti-  in- »'*t  s~i»l. riant i 
anil  the  ..i:ia>X^'MJ^s»h;iit  pant  <  |Hit>Tn  iif  rt^^nrinaiii  ht  ni;intur  ■ 
si  ai ttl;  ha rd  iisage. 

t'lff,-—ft\i  aH.wlihi    later  :'.>nHdh«ii''.e>  the  ni; 
si.ritctcd  of  O'ncfvlev  >\]tich.  if  "f  tlu.':  jjrvtirer  ftii\iu:>   ,ij,,i  i.i.rjM  ;  i\ 
pnt  iliV;  hayevpro^tJ'i^^' j^C;  very  .<n«^  In  -oTtu^va-*  ~  t} 

Jm ttionr  i,s  lifted-  uith  •pavinj/  :liriol>-  t<i  preyeht^.iK'  hre;ikijni  ■ 
:c<Miicrefc  lA^  ilie  frdrorhiJivy  iVart^^  : 

So  clesii;n«<l  .a^  to  i-arr\  a  iacTsi.Hji  bV<>ck  at  lea^t  ij  iii.  nide  ;!' 
■Ht  a;  suhicieju.  di>iaiice  iTv'iii  the  raiJ  .so  Uiat  the  jack  ViiU  r* 
itjKiu  if  vOien  ^*ldcvi;   the^^bttiopvC  ;lH^iiii'««tv  t  utHhrfniii' 


-sn: 


"■''  '>vKeTnVx  jm  in?oi'ki^U   ni^stti  viii)  i^X(;tNf:*TMT7-^t\ii^x  R?tir^Ro.\i). 

\\'lK're  the  JaclviniL;  bl^K^k  ,i.s..iKU  ;?ati)|w..irted  ,\i\,  the.pit  Avail  it  s«*'  •' 
Kets  4>nt  <.«f  line  and  fi-rnis  ;i  h»\e  ?i^H»t.  in  which  water  c<.»llecis, 
hiakihy  it  Very  disai'T'eeahle  for  ilio  w«.»rkiiH:Ji  and  tuisati^favlorv 
iw  every  .way:  ^'f  hs'.  iiltisif;i(i<viJ:  slio^ysr  a.  tross  M-ction  ^^f  a  ;>j 
which  is  prt^|KrJy;v<i«>trpcted  in  this ;»y:^ii^  and  is  av>:itiMactv»Vy 
desiKii".  'The  draiiiage  i/f  coiits*^  ^iloiijlVlvbc^^A^^^ 
. -<|i.'eidid   slope  toward  One  eutt.;-.:  .:-f,,    .-  i  •-,-■> 

■:  ,S7'>/'^.— l-fifjii'i'  ?-tops  >heujl<l  .^»e:|T'iHed-.  t«V- l>6tk- M  i  ..;; 
tracks  at  a  poiivt  ^wliero  they  wiU  strike  tliV-  front  Truck  «vl7e«Ms. 
when  the  Vlacl?  i^  at'  Jli?.  Tro^  .*''»d  of  tile-  TArfc.  '  St-  )p-  shottki 
be  so  desigiu'fl  ai;  iVvyvffer  tlK-  -Sfreali.^ 

of  the  engine,  IVyt  ;ti  lire  s;uiie  tiiwe  it  is  adyifalm*  to  have  thein 
<  f  siTch   a   height  Ui.t't  "they   \vill  clear  the:  jri-o'      ThiR.  of  conr.-v; 
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means  that  they  cannot  be  a  sufficient  height  above  the  rail  level 
to  offer  much  resistance  to  the  locomotive,  and  in  a  number  of 
cases  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  depressing  the  track 
several  inches  just  behind  the  stop,  so  that  the  pilot  will  pass 
over  it  afnd  the  front  truck  wheels  drop  into  the  depression 
against  a  stop  7  or  8  in.  in  height.  In  one  of  the  illusiratijns 
stops  will  be  seen  which  are  excellent  for  their  primary  purpose, 
but  which,  in  the  case  of  an  engine  that  could  easily  be  stopped, 
will  destroy  the  pilot  before  doing  so.     In  some  cases  an  emer- 


1 
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EFFICIENT   FXGINE   STOPS,   BLT   lou    HIGH    TO   CLEAK    I'll.oT. 

gency  bumper  is   fitted  close  to  the   wall    but  tliis  is  noL  usually 
considered  necessary. 

Heating. — In  modern  engine  house*-  tnere  are  practically  but  two 
systems  for  heating,  one  being  direct  r  uliation  from  steam  pipes 
and  the  other  by  hot  air  forced  through  conduits,  usually  open- 
ing into  the  pits.  Both  of  these  systems  have  their  advocates, 
and  both  are  proving  satisfactory  under  ver>  similar  conditions 
at  different  points.  In  both  cases  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
power  plant  is  the  principal  source  of  heat,  but  live  steam  is 
required  to  supplement  it  in  very  cold  weather.  The  hot  air 
system  has  many  advantages,  among  which  mi?ht  be  enumerated 
its  much  more  rapid  drying  qualities,  its  lew  cost  of  maintenance, 
the  improved  ventilation  resulting  from  its  use,  and  the  control 
over  its  distribution.  The  principal  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  it  are  the  difficulty  in  providing  enough  heat,  which 
means  that  the  amount  of  radiating  surface  required  has  been 
underestimated.  A  h.ot  air  system  should  be  of  a  size  capable 
of  renewing  the  entire  volume  of  air  in  the  engine  house  every 
10  or  12  minutes  anJ  should  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  tem- 
perature of  60  degs.  in  the  house  on  the  coldest  day.  These 
requirements  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  ample  area  in  the  main 
air  duct  and  the  branches.  These  must  be  very  thoroughly 
drained  or  the  efficiency  will  be  very  decidedly  reduced. 

Direct  radiation  from  steam  pipes  is  preferred  by  many  master 
mechanics  principally  because  it  gives  a  higher  temperature 
locally,  which  permits  men  to  warm  themselves,  thaw  out  oil 
cans,  etc..  with  greater  facility.  Beyond  this  it  has  no  advantages 
that  are  not  common  to  the  hot  air  system,  and  it  has  the  disad- 
vantages of  being  more  costly  to  maintain,  of  not  directly  improv- 
ing the  ventilation,  and  of  being  less  rapid  in  drying  out  the 
machinery  of  a  locomotive.  When  installed  in  the  pits,  heater 
pipes  cause  an  increase  in  the  fog  in  the  house  because  of  water 
dripping  upon  them  and  on  account  of  the  leaks  which  may  occur 
at  the  joints.  In  such  cases  the  pipes  should  be  well  protected 
by  a  ledge  which  will  protect  them  from  injury  when  heavy 
pieces  are  allowed  to  drop  and  also,  to  some  extent,  keep  the 
water  draining  into  the  pits  from  striking  them.  In  installing 
steam  pipes  around  the  outer  circ'e  they  should  never  be  con- 
tinued across  the  wall  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  pit  where,  in 
case  of  the  locomotive  getting  away,  they  would  be  liable  to  tear 
down  a  very  large  part  of  that  wall  and  possibly  cause  the  fall 
of  a  section  of  the  roof. 

The  conduits  carrying  the  steam  pipes,  if  such  are  used,  both 
for  the  house  supply  and   for  heating,  should  have  gratings,   so 


that  the  radiation  from  the  pipes  will  aid  in  keeping  a  comfort- 
able temperature.  In  most  cases  where  hot  air  heat  is  mstalled 
there  are  openings  from  the  hot  air  duct  several  feet  above  the 
floor  under  the  windows  of  the  outer  wall  and  between  the  pits 
on  the  inner  wall,  the  former,  however,  not  being  directly  in 
front  of  the  pit.  The  openings  into  the  pit  should  be  as  numerous 
as  possible,  and  all  openings  from  a  hot  air  system  shojld  be 
fitted  with  dampers. 

In  considering  this  subject  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Associa- 
tion adopted  the  following  conclusions : 

Heating. — Conclusions:  (i)  Heat  should  be  concentrated 
at  pits.  (2)  General  temperature  of  the  engine  house  should 
be  kept  between  50  and  60  degs.  (3)  The  best  method  for 
heating  engine  houses  is  by  hot  air  driven  by  fans  through 
permanent  ducts  (under  the  floor  where  practicable).  The 
supply  should  be  taken  from  the  exterior  of  the  building  (no 
re-circulation  should  be  allowed).  The  air  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  pits  under  the  engine  portion  of  the  locomotive. 
Air  to  be  heated  as  far  as  may  be  by  exhaust  steam,  supple- 
mented as  required  by  live  steam. 

Lighting. — Electricity  should  be  used  for  artificial  lighting 
whenever  possible  and  satisfactory  conditions  will  be  obtained  by 
the  installation  of  enclosed  arc  lights  located  between  each  two 
pits  about  one-third  the  width  of  the  house  from  the  outer  circle 
and  about  0  ft.  from  the  floor.  In  addition  there  should  be  a 
16  c.p.  incandescent  lamp  between  each  two  pits  about  one- 
third  the  width  of  the  house  from  the  inner  circle  and  located 
about  10  ft.  from  the  floor.  Each  arc  light  should  have  a  sep- 
arate cut-out.  Over  benches,  around  lockers,  over  entrances, 
doors,  etc.,  lights  should  be  located  as  conditions  require.  There 
should  be  at  least  two  sockets  for  portable  lights  between  each 
pit.  The  turntable  circle  should  be  lighted  with  at  least  two  arc 
lights,  neither  one  of  which  should  be  placed  over  the  turntable. 
The  yard  lighting  should,  of  course,  be  as  extensive  as  possible, 
enclosed  arc  lights  on  moderately  high  poles  being  satisfactory  if 
near  enough  together.  Incandescent  lampi  hanging  in  the  house 
should  be  protected  by  a  heavy  wire  guard. 

Smoke  Jacks. — Many  different   materials  have  been  tried  and 
are  being  experimented  with  for  smoke  jacks.     The  conditions 
which  the  smoke  jack  has  to  encounter  are  of  cour.se  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  so  far  no  material  has  been  found  which  is  entirely 
satisfactory.     Asbestos,  both  in  plastic  and  board  form,  is  being 
experimented  with,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  is  reported  to  be 
satisfactory.     At    other   points   it   is    reported   to   be   a    failure. 
Wrought   iron  plates  have  been  tried  and   if  watched  and   care- 
fully protected  are  a  success.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the    wooden   jack   is   being   used,   and    with    the    smaller   engines 
seems  to  answer  the  purpose  fairly  well,  but  is  soon  burned  out 
by  the  larger  locomotives.     The  jack  should  be  designed  to  have 
a  longitudinal  opening  at  the  bottom  of  about  14  ft.,  which  will 
permit  the  engine  being  moved  for  valve  setting  without  getting 
the  stack  from  underneath  the  jack.     The  ends  should  have  an 
angle  sufficiently  sharp  to  prevent  any  back  draft  when  the  stack 
is  at  the  edge  of  the  jack.     The  sides  of  the  jack  should  extend 
6  or  8  in.  below  the  top  of  the  stack,  the  ends,  of  course,  being 
of  a  height  to  clear  the  highest  stack,  but  can  be  fitted  with  flaps 
swinging  in  both  directions,  if  desired.     One  of  the  illustrations 
showf  a  very  satisfactory  design  of  smoke  jack,  which  is  used 
at  West  Springfield,  and  another  shows  the  double  type  of  jack 
used  in  the  same  roundhouse  in  the  drop  pit  section.    It  is  desir- 
able over  pits  having  drop  pits  to  have  the  jack  sufficiently  long 
to  insure  the  stack  being  under  it,  no  matter  which  driving  wheel 
may  be  over  the  drop  pit. 

An  annular  opening  of  4  or  5  in.  should  be  left  around  the 
jack  where  it  passes  through  the  roof,  for  improving  the  ventila- 
tion. The  jack  itself  should  extend  but  a  short  distance  above 
tlie  roof  line  and  the  outer  portion  resting  upon  the  roof  will 
cover  the  opening,  making  an  arrangement  that  will  induce  a 
draft  from  the  house  and  pull  the  gases  and  smoke  collecting 
imder  the  roof  up  through  this  annular  passage.  The  hood 
should  be  well  designed  to  prevent  any  back  drafts. 
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On  this  subject  the  conclusions  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association  at  the  1909  convention  are : 

Ventilation. — This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  designing 
the  roof  so  that  "slope-up"  is  given  to  a  continuous  opening 
around  the  house  and  by  the  use  of  annular  openings  around 
the  jacks.  To  obtain  the  full  value  of  these  continuous  open- 
ings the  purlins  and  rafters  must  be  arranged  so  that  they 
will  guide  the  air  currents  up  to  the  openings  instead  of  ob- 
structing them.  The  replacement  of  fresh  air  is  most  surely 
accomplished  by  hot  air  heating.  Where  no  heating  is 
needed,  we  believe  that  openings  can  be  provided  of  such 
size  that  no  mechanical  ventilation  will  be  required. 

Smoke  Removal. — Conclusions :  Smoke  removal  should  be 
separately  provided  for  by  the  use  of  jacks,  and  the  currents 
produced  in  the  jacks  should  be  utilized  for  aiding  ventilation 
in  the  house  by  drawing  air  from  the  top  of  the  house 
through  annular  openings  leading  into  the  top  of  the  jack. 
Jacks  should  be  without  dampers,  fixed  and  preferably  built 
of  non-corrosive  material  with  cross-section  not  less  than  30 
in.  in  diameter.  They  should  be  of  smooth  material,  circular 
in  section  above  the  hood,  and  extending  well  above  the  roof 
line;  care  in  design  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  corners. 
The  hood  of  a  jack  should  have  a  minimum  length  of  10  ft. 


o 
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so  as  to  permit  variation  of  location  of  an  engine  on  the  pit. 
The  bottom  of  the  jack  should  be  as  low  as  the  engines 
served  will  allow,  and  it  should  be  furnished  with  a  drip 
trough ;  the  slope  upward  should  be  gradual  to  the  flue.  The 
outline  of  recommended  jack  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 

(To  BE  Continued.) 


OXY-ACETYLENE  VELDING. 


Cecil  Lightfoot. 


Among  the  many  interesting  applications  of  the  oxy-acetylene 
welding  process  is  the  repair  of  shrinkage  cracks,  sand  and 
blow-holes  in  castings,  both  of  steel  and  iron.  Successful  re- 
pairs to  large  castings  are  now  being  undertaken  that  a  few 
months  ago  would  have  been  considered  impossible.  ■    ;  :  / 

An  interesting  repair  was  recently  made  on  a  locomotive  cast- 
ing. The  photograph  gives  some  idea  of  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  work  undertaken.  This  cylinder  was  found  to  have  a  small 
blow  hole  on  the  piston  valve  chest.  The  hole  on  being  chipped 
out,  so  as  to  get  down  to  sound  metal,  developed  to  a  size  of  4" 
X  2  X  2".  In  order  to  eliminate  the  chances  of  cracking  likely 
to  be  caused  by  unequal  expansion,  due  to  the  intense  local  heat 
of  the  blowpipe,  it  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  pre-heat  the  cast- 
ing. This  was  done  by  an  oil  burner  for  a  considerable  area 
around  the  place  to  be  welded,  and  was  gradually  brought  to  a 
red  heat.  The  time  taken  in  pre-heating  was  about  three  hours. 
The  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  was  then  brought  into  operation  and 
the  metal  adjacent  to  the  hole  was  brought  to  a  molten  state, 
when  new  metal  was  pressed  in  until  the  hole  was  completely 
filled  up. 


The  actual  time  in  welding  was  one  and  one-quarter  hours. 
During  this  time  the  oil  burner  was  left  playing  on  the  casting. 
After  the  weld  was  completed,  the  casting  was  kept  hot  by  means 
of  the  oil  burner  for  about  an  hour.  The  burner  was  then  re- 
moved and  the  casting  covered  over  with  sheet  asbestos  so  as 
to  keep  any  draft  off  and  allow  the  metal  to  cool  off  slowly. 


REPAIK    TO   LOCOMOTIVE  CYI.I  NUER  ^V  OXY-ACETYLENE    WELDING 

PROCESS. 

The  cost  of  making  these  repairs,  including  preheating  and 
labor,  was  approximately  $7. 


APPRENTICESHIP  ON   THE  SANTA  FE. 


F.  W.  Thomas,  supervisor  of  apprentices,  has  worked  up  a 
scheme  whereby  the  apprentices  at  the  smaller  points  will  re- 
ceive a  modified  form  of  instruction.  Often  there  are  only  two 
or  three  boys  at  some  of  the  smaller  points,  not  enough  to 
justify  a  regular  instructor;  these  boys  will  be  provided  with 
the  same  appliances  as  are  furnished  the  apprentices  at  the 
larger  places,  and  they  will  be  visited  periodically  by  the  nearest 
apprentice  instructor  and  taught  the  same  course  that  is  now 
being  taught  in  the  regular  apprentice  schools.  On  December 
I  all  the  apprentices  on  tlic  system  were  receiving  the  benefits 
of  the  Santa  Fe's  liberal  offer  to  assist  them  in  mastering  their 
chosen  trades. 

There  are  now  established  on  the  Santa  Fe  System  schools 
as  follows:  .-.rf  :  .,.  - 

APPRENTICES.  APPRENTICES. 

Topeka    . 171       Clovis 15 

Shopton    .../.»V.:.«y.**>.      22,      .'Mbuquerque     38 

Newton    ..,..; i^-iW^V^y      I9       San    Bernardino    48 

Arkansas    City  .'♦..; w,'^'^.-..    7      Richmond    .*>,.-»..  18 

La  Junta  .».*y..;W'    -23      Cleburne 56 

Pueblo     ...v. J.. ;;......•>,    4  

Raton    17-.       Total 439 

— Prom  the  Santa  Fe  Employees  Magazine. 


Pensions  on  the  Rock  TplaNd  Lines.— It  is  announced  that 
pensions  will  be  paid  on  the  Rock  I^land  Lines  beginning  with 
January.  Edward  S.  Moore,  second  assistant  to  the  president, 
has  forwarded  blanks  to  all  heads  of  departments  asking  for 
facts  concerning  officers  and  employees  whose  entire  time  has 
been  given  to  this  company's  service  and  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  70  years  or  will  attain  it  by  Ji-ne  30,  1910;  also  those  who 
have  been  in  continuous  service  25  years  or  more  and  have  be- 
come permanently  incapacitated,  regardless  of  age. 
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nifiins  thai  llicx  oarnxu  be  a  sufrtciciu  hciiiht  alx.v*.-  ilu-  rail  U\cl 
to  fffcf  imuli  rt>i>taiics.'  to  iIk-  l<'C(>ni<>tivc.  and  in  a  ininihtT  of 
cases  ih I.-  (lirtrcnlty  lia-  been  dvcrojiiK-  l»y  (kpri'>siiij^  the  tiacl^ 
Scv<.fntl  itu-iit>,-i  jtist  bglii.ml  llic  snip,  J^>  tliat  tin-  |>il«)t  will  pass 
vet  It  and  tht  from  truck.  ulieeU  drop  into  the  depression 
;<«:ainst.a  :'Sl«>j»';^-' (^^  In   i.m.-   '.r    tin-   illu-iiati  )ii> 

stops  \vill  hi-  >evTi  ulricji  iire  r\i\lliiii  for  liim  i»riiiiar\  pnrin.sc. 
but  w.fiicb.  ill  the  case:  01  an  i-njiini-  that  onilii  ca>ily  be  >iui)pi.Mi. 
\Vill  dt*stn)\   thi-  pi^lot  ht't^lr♦•  doinjj  »«►/    'ht  jMmu'  ca>ivs  an  cnur 
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ilciuy   hriiipij  i>   imi.«l  ci«»-< 
v"ii-jid(.red  iii-ci."->;ir>. 

//r.f»//(/i/.--ln  intKU-hi  oit^inc  hf>usi-i~inerVa'rcprartiraUyi)Ut  twc 
s>i!trttts;.for,ftf^4itinR. -ciU'^^^W^  ri(hatioii    ir.  .rn   attain  pipi- 

and  tJit"  <rtlvcr  hy  lit>t  =a}r  fonVd  ihr<>\tyli  coiHlnfi.,.  usuall>  opon- 
iiiC  into  tlif  pits.  lU^th  (if  llu»i-  -y-ti-nis  have  tboii'  advocate^.. 
i!id  both  arv  pr<'vin!,  satisJariory  un<lcr  ver>  similar  conditions 
:it  difTefcnt  points:  'tn  Jvitti  cases  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
powcT  plant  iW  the  ]()rincir>al  -  stjiirce  ■  oi^  b^^^^^  birt  live  steam  is 
r<vpiired'ti»  snppb  ntent  it  in  very  cold  weather.  The  hot  air 
-vste.m  has  many  advanta.ir'e-".  amonjr  which  nti;.>ht  be  emnnerated 
it>  muchnjore  rapid  ciryiny  (jualitie.-,  its  low  ct.>t  «rt  maintenaiue. 
the  iiiipmye<I. Ventilation'  resuhinji  trom  hs'ti^e;  ^n'd  tbi'  control 
over  its  distribution.  The  princi-;)al  objections  that  haye  been 
rais«'rl  to  it  arc  the  dtfticiihy  in  ])rovi(lirL:  eicntih  heat,  which 
jnvans  that  the  amoiMit  of  ra«liatin^  surface  recpiired  lias  l)een 
utftltfestimaled.  .\  b.ot  yir  systeni  -iliiiuM  1>i.*  of- a  size  capable 
'  f  renewing  tljctmirt.volinne  of  aii'  in  the  uii;ine  hoii^e  every 
lO  OF  ij  minutes  an.T  should  lie  cap.il»lc  of  niaiiitaininL;  a  tem- 
perature f>f  60  ili'ii^.  in  the  house  -.n  the  colde-t  day.  These 
re<juireHiems  cannot  be  iul tilled  wilbout  ample  area  in  the  main 
iiir  "thict  ami  liie  branches.  ThHlvni'i-t  l)e  very  thoroughly 
draine<l  or  tbe  efficieiicy  will  be  very  decidedly  reduced 

f)irect  radiation  frotlT>.teani  pipes  is  preferred  by  miiiv  master 
mechanic^  priMcii)alK  bccriuse  it  i;ive>  a  lumber  t»Miiperature 
locally,  wbicti  ptrntits  ffien  to  warm  iheinseKes.  thaw  out  oil 
c.ii!-,  itr.  with  greater  facility.  :  Beyond  Jb'^  '^  h'^"  ""  ■'t<lvanta.t;es 
fitat  are  not  conmion  to  the  hot  air  >ysteni,  and  it  lia>  tin-  disad- 
vaiilajres  of  heiiit:  more  co>tly  fi»  maintain,  of  not  »lirectly  imi)rov 
ina  the  veiililatrirti,  .Mid  «»f  beinii  le'--  raj>id  in  <lr\inii  out  the 
m.ncbinet^-'.of  ,«i  li.'COinotive  W'lieii  in-tnlled  in  llie  pit-,  lualer 
•rj  -  <.i!;m  ,n  inci'v.n«c  pt  *he  i<m  in  the  house  because  of  w.aicr 
dripjtini.;  ujm'II  rheni  arid  Vin  ;icco)uit  »,f  the  leak >  wbicli  may  occur 
.1'  tbi'  joint*.  In  such  eases  tlie  pipe-  should  be  well  pmlecleil 
I        ■     <  <tri.c   ubtcb  ,w'in,;pr!!>t<:t"t   tl^^^^^  when    he  ivy 

l«iece!»  artr  jillo\verI  j(tV  drop  n»»d  a]^^^^^    tofome  extent,  kiej)  the 
water  draiiiint'  into  rhe->ii'<   from   strikinir  them.      In    iii-iallin.n 
-te.iin  pipi--  iirMtind  the:  onter  circ'e  they  should  never  he  con 
•iTi-red- ri"iT''s*  th(^*  \v«11\oj^io^^^  tl;e  end  of  the  pit  where,  ni 

locVihiotivr.ck'ftjnc  away,  flu y  would  l>i    lial.K   to  tear 
vluwn  a  ivcTy  .feha' -^^^      of.ltvaiyVJdlanfl  possibly  c:inse  the  fall 
•t  «i  «f-elio|i  of  the  i;f^of... 
T!m    .  w.'i^^h-  crirryrn^j.lhe  sfeq.ni  .jffpe-.  u    >ucli  are  n>ed,  both 
-vrpply  ;md.f'»T-  bc'.'ttiiiu;.  'bonb-l  hrtve  cratinirs.   '^o 


that  the  radiation  from  the  pipe-  will  aid  in  keei»iii,t;  a  c<»mfort- 
ablc  tempcratur-j.  In  nio>t  ca-e-  where  hot  ;  ir  heat  i>  m-tallcd 
there  are  opeiiini;-  from  tile  hot  air  duct  several  feet  above  the 
lloor  undt  r  the  window-  of  tlu'  outer  w.ill  and  betv  ceii  the  pits 
on  tile  inner  wall,  the  former,  however,  not  beiny  directly  in 
irotit  of  ilie  pit.  The  opeiiiiiii-  into  tlie  pit  -lionld  be  a-  iinmer<iUs 
.18  piissible.  and  all  opening-  from  a  ho-  .(ir  -y-tem  -lut.dd  be 
'itted  with  danii>er-. 

in  eon-idering  thi-   Mibjec;   'he   Mainten.iiice  of   Way  Associa- 
lioii  adopted  the  following  conclusions: 

Heating. — Conclu-ioii- :  (!)  Ile.it  should  be  ciuicentrated 
at  jiits.  (  _' )  (ieneral  temperature  of  the  engine  house  should 
be  kept  between  50  and  (>f>  (legs.  (3)  'I'he  best  method  for 
he.iting  engine  liou-e<  i-  by  hot  air  <lriven  by  fans  through 
permanent  ducts  (under  the  ti<ior  where  practicable).  The 
-uiiply  -Iioiild  Ik'  taken  fmni  ihe  exterior  of  the  building  (no 
recirculation  should  be  alloweih.  Ihe  air  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  pits  under  the  eiigii.i  jiortion  of  the  locomotive. 
Air  to  be  heated  a-  far  ;is  may  be  by  e.xbaust  steam,  supple 
mentcd  as  rcqtiired  by  live  steam. 

I.i}:htiii}i. — Klectricity    >hotild    be    u-ed    for    artificial    lij^hting 
whetuver  possible  and  salisi.ictory  conditions  will  be  obtained  by 
Mie  in.-tall.)lion  of  endo-ed  arc  light.-  located  between  each  two 
.lit-  aln>nt  one-third  the  width  (>f  the  hon-c  from  the  outer  circle 
did  about  o  It.   from  the  tloor.     In  addition  there  shouM  be  a 
t6  t..p;   incj-ndcsccnt    lamji    between  *ach   two.  pits   about   onc- 
iliird  the  width  oi  the  house  from  the  inner  circle  and- localed 
about    to  ft.   from  the  Poor.     Each  arc  li.^ht  should  have  a  sep- 
arate   cut-out..     Over    benches,   around    lockers,   over   entrances, 
doors,  etc..  li^htss  should  be  located  as  conditions  require.     There 
-lioiibl   be  at   least    two   socket-    for   portable  lights  between    e.ich 
pit.     Tlu   turntable  circle  should  be  lighted  with  at  lea-t  two  arc 
light-.  n«itlier  one  of  which  -lionld  be  placed  over  the  turntable, 
riic  yard  lighting  -lioubl.  of  course,  be  as  extensive  as  possible, 
enclosed  arc  liulii-  on  nioder.ueiy  high  noK-  being  satisfactory  if 
Hear  uiongh  together.     Incandescent  lamp-  banging  in  the  house 
-lionld  be  i)rote''ted  by  a  heavy  wire  guard. 

.S";h"A'<-  Jdi'ks. — Many   different    material-   have  been   tried  and 
are   being   experimented    with    for   -moke   jacks.     The   conditions 
which  the  smoke  jack  has  to  encounter  are  of  coiirse  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  so  far  ito  material  has  been  found  w  hich  is  entirely 
-ati-factory      Asbestos,  both  in  jila-tic  and  board  form,  is  being 
experimented   with,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  is  reporte<l  to  be 
-atisfactory.      At    other    points    tt    is    reported    to   be    a    failure. 
W'pmght   iron   plate-   have  beiu   tried   ami   if   watched   and   care- 
fully firotected  are  a  success.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the    wooden   jack    i-   being   used,   and    with    the    smaller    engines 
-cents  to  answer  the  purpose  fairly  well,  but  is  soon  burned  out 
by  ibe  larger  locomotives.     The  jack  should  be  designed  to  have 
a   longitudinal  opening  at  the  Ixjttom  of  .ibout   14  ft.,  which  will 
pirmit  the  engine  being  moved  for  v.ilve  setting  without  getting 
the   -tack   from   underneath   the  jack.     The  ends   should   have  an 
angle  <ufticiently  sharp  to  prevent  any  b.ick  draft  when  the  stack 
is  at  the  edge  fit  the*  jack.      The  si«les  of  the  jack  should  extend 
O  or  8  in.  below  the  top  of  the  stack,  the  end-,  of  cour-e.  being 
of  a  height  to  clear  the  highe-t  st:ick,  but  can  be  fitted  with  flaps 
-winging  in  both  dir{ction>.  if  de-ired.     One  of  the  illu-tiations 
-how*  a  VA.^ry  satisfactory  design   of  -moke  jack,  which   i-  w>vi\ 
at   West  Springfield,  and  another  shows  the  double  type  of  jack 
n-ed  in  the  -.inie  roundhouse  in  the  <lrop  pit  section.     It  is  desir- 
able over  pit>  having  drop  pits  to  have  the  j.ick  sufficiently  long 
to  insure  the^  stack  being  under  it.  no  matter  which  driving  wheel 
ni.iy  he  over  the  dmj)  jiit. 

.\n  annular  opening  of  4.  or  5  in.  should  be  left  around  the 
jack  where  it  pa-scs  through  the  roof,  for  improving  the  ventila- 
tion. Ihe  jack  itself  should  cxteiifl  but  a  short  distance  above 
tile  roof  line  and  the  otJter  portion  re-ting  tiiion  the  nmf  will 
cov<>r  the  opening,  making  an  arrangement  that  will  induce  a 
draft  from  the  hon<e  and  pull  the  gases  and  smoke  cfillecting 
under  the  roof  up  through  this  annular  passage.  The  hood 
<honM  be  well  de-igiied  to  prevent  any  back  draft-. 
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On   this   subject    the    conchisions   given    in    the    report   of   the 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association  at  the  1909  convention  are: 

Ventilation. — This  can  best  be  acconiplislied  by  designing 
the  roof  so  that  "slope-np"  is  given  to  a  continuous  opening 
around  the  house  and  by  the  use  of  annular  openings  around 
the  jacks.  To  obtain  the  full  value  of  these  continuous  open- 
ings the  purlins  and  rafters  nnist  be  arranged  so  that  they 
will  guide  the  air  currents  up  to  the  openings  instead  of  ob- 
structing them.  The  replacement  of  fresh  air  is  most  surely 
accomplished  by  hot  air  healing.  Where  no  heating  is 
necde<l,  we  believe  that  opening';  can  be  provided  of  siich 
si/^e  that  no  mechanical  ventilation  will  be  required.  " 

SuToke  Removal. — Conclusions:  Smoke  removal  should  be 
separately  provided  for  by  the  use  of  jacks,  and  the  currents 
produced  iji  the  jacks  should  be  utilized  for  aiding  ventilation 
in  the  house  by  drawing  air  fmnr  the  top  of  the  house 
through  aimtilar  openings  leading  into  the  top  of  the  jack. 
Jacks  should  be  without  dampers,  fixed  and  preferably  built 
of  non-corrosiyfe  material  with  creysS'Sectioti  not  less  than  30 
in.  in  dtanietor.  They  should  be  of  smooth  material,  circular 
in  section  above  the  hood,  atul  extending  well  above  the  roof 
line;  care  in  design  should  be  taken  to  axoid  any  corners 
The  hood  of  a  jack  should  havv  a  minimiun  length  ^of  10  ft. 


The  actual  time  in  welding  was  one  and  one-quarter  hours. 
During  this  time  the  oil  burner  was  left  playing  on  the  casting. 
After  the  vveld  Was  completed,  ihea'Siing  was  kept  hot  by  means 
of  the  oil  burner  for  about  an  hour.  The  bivrncr  was  then  re- 
moved  and   thf  castiiis;   covered   over   with   sheet   asbestos   so  as 

to  keep  aiiy  draft  aff  and.  aUow  the  mctaJ  to  c<)ol  off  &lowJy. 
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APPRENTICESHIP  ON    THE  SANTA  FE. 


so  as  i<»  permit  variation  of  location  of  an  engine  on  >i.h*  pit. 
The  bottom  of  the  jack  should  be  as  low  as  the  engiircs 
served  will  allow,  and  it  -liould  be  furnished  with  a  drip 
trough;  the  slope  upward  should  be  gradual  to  the  flue.  The 
outline  of  recommended  jack  is  <:hown  in  the  illustration. 

(To  BE  COXTINUED.) 


OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING. 


Cecil  Lightfoot. 


Among  the  many  interesting  applications  of  the  oxy-acetylene 
welding  process  is  the  repair  of  shrinkage  cracks,  sand  and 
blow-holes  in  castings,  both  of  steel  and  iron.  Successful  re- 
pairs to  large  castings  are  now  being  undertaken  that  a  few 
months  ago  would  have  been  considered  impossible. 

An  interesting  repair  was  recently  matlc  on  a  locomotive  cast- 
ing. The  photograph  gives  some  idea  of  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  work  undertaken.  This  cylinder  was  found  to  have  a  small 
blow  hole  on  the  piston  valve  chest.  Tlic  hole  on  being  chipped 
out,  so  as  to  get  down  to  sound  meial,  developed  to  a  size  of  4" 
X  2  X  j".  In  ord<r  to  eliminate  the  chatices  of  cracking  likely 
to  be  caused  by  unequal  expansion,  duc^  to  the  nitense  local  heat 
of  the  blowpii.e,  it  was  hr.«t  of'all  necessary  to  pre  heat  the  cast- 
ing. This  was  done  by  an  oil  burner  for  a  con'^idirable  area 
around  the  place  to  be  welded,  and  was  gradually  brought  to  a 
red  heat.  The  time  taken  in  preheating  was  about  three  hours. 
The  oxy  acetylene  blowpijie  was  then  brought  into  operation  and 
the  metal  adjacent  to  the  hole  wa'^  brought  to  a  molten  state, 
when  new  metal  was  pressed  in  until  the  hole  was  completely 
filled  up.  ";..■.'• 


,K.  \\.  TJninias  >uptrv.i>ii 'P  <>f"  ai»]Brcntices,.  lias  W4jrke<l  up  > 
scheme  whereby  the  apprentices  crt  the  smaller  points  wiH  re- 
ceive a  modified  Ivrni  of  instruction.  Often  there  are  only  two 
ttr  three  boys  at  sonic  of  the  smalkr  .points,  not  enough  to 
justify  a  regular  instnictor ;  these  boys  will  be  provided  with 
the  same  appliances  as  are  furnished  the  apprentices  at  the 
larger  places,  and  they  will  be  visited  periodically  by  the  nearest 
apprentice  instructor  and  laught  the  same  course  that  is  now 
beijigf  taught  -in  the  regular  apprtht ice  .'.c1)ck»1s.  On  ;  l>ecembcr 
I  all  thv  -anpreirtices;  on;  the  .sysfreifi , Avf  re  tt'cciving-  the  ijenciits 
of  the  Santa  Fe'5  liberal  offer  to; n«dst'tlicWw  iiiastering  ,th^ 
chosen  trades. 

There  are  now  establislved  on   tht   Saiita  Fe  Sy5t>rii  schools 
as  follows : 
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Topcka 

Shopton 

Newton  . . .:, ..v.tV;*W.« ♦^••i" 
Arkansas  Gity  '  i^,^ ; . . . . 
La  Junta   . . . .  '.'.", : . . . . . . , 

Raton    .vJ:/,;  .,^  .u-^  .■;■/:: :X. 


.^PPKE^•TICES. 

7 

2$: 


dovis .   . , . , . 

.-Mbuqtierque     .  . . 
San    Bernardino 
Rtchinontl    . 
Cfthume   

Total 


AI'PREXTICES. 

•• 15 

.  38 
.        48 

56 


439 


~^firfitH\ihc  '^aut^Bi:  Jtrnplayrcs  Xfagacinr. 

Pex.«:iox<;  ox  twt;  fU>c k  J.^Mxt-  l;tisKS;74^rt  is  annomiced  that 

pcnsit -UK  will  Ik-  l»;iii|  < >ii  ihG-  Ri >ck  1  •latjd  iJnes  b.  giiunitg  with 
January.  Hdwat<l  S.  Moore,  seconiV^is>istant  to  the  president, 
has  fprwardcil  blaivks  to  all  hcad<.  «vf -tK-partnutit?  asking  for 
facts  concerning  otTicer?  and  .'Xsn^JliVyei^s-  wt")!!*"  .entire  .time  i^s 
been  giveit  ]to:;thi5  i;On\pan.v!s  scrrio*'.  aifid -^^vo  liave  attained  the 
age  of  7()  \<'aT<  ->.r  will  . 'it tain  jt  by  jvVir  .^».' |»/«o;  aj^^e-"  tUo.s^^^ 
:  have  bert)  in  evinlintlinirf   «cryice'^^^:^^  '  '  ' 

^fotnie  ijt  ruKineritlv  -itH\iT»:i('itat<'*l"  rt^rrflTv-f  1  if   ■  _ 
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AMERICAN    EXrjXEER    AND    RAILROAD    TOURNAL. 


^ 


First  Setting,   First  Operation. 


First  Setting,  Fourth  Operation. 


Firsc  Setting,  Second  Operation. 


First  Setting,  Third  Operation. 


First  Setting,  Fifth  Operation. 


Depth  flaue  _    ■ 
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Second  Setting,  Second  Operation. 
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Second  Setting,  First  Operation. 


Second  Setting,  Third  Operation. 


OPERATIONS  REQUIRED  FOR   MACHINING     A  LOCOMOTIVE  PISTON  ON   A    VERTICAL   TURRET   LATHE. 


Jaxcary,  1910. 


AMERICAN    ENGINEER   AND   RAILROAD   JOURNAL. 
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OPERATIONS   AND  TIME   REQUIRED   FOR   MACHINING   A   27J^-INCH   PISTON   ON   A   SCINCH 
Ufh,KAiiui>3   AiMJ    11  M     VERTICAL    TURRET    LATHE 


o 

M 

a 


Sf^ 


o 
2 

M 

a 


en 


Item 


Surface  ■ 
Machined 


Operations 


j  Depth!  Feed  Revs.  '    Minutes 
of         i)er       per    '       Kach 
Cut      Rev.    Min.     Operation 


10 
11 
12 
13 


14 

15 


Ait  B 

A 

B 
C&E 
C&K 

F 

F 

D 

C 

E 

B 

D 


D 
G 


H 
H 
I 

J 

I 

K 
K 
K 


cuts 


't  simultaneous  cuts    |  --"—'•"- 


Chuck  work „..».-....■—•"»•••."•• 

Set  t<x)ls  for  cuts  A  &  B 

Two  t^U  ^  5^^^..  length  of  cut  ]  Simultaneous 

Set  tools.. 
Two  tool.s 
One  tool. 

Set  tool..." .....'......; ....... 

Set  tool  and  finish  (  These  operations  )  ......... 

"       <  were  done  while  /  ......... 

Set  tool  and  finish  '  boring  D  >  

Speed  no  and  rough  remainder  of  first  rough 

j     cut.  3" 

I  Second  rough  cut 

Swivel  head  to  zero ...>.„....................."-...•■ 

'  Ream ....,..i....iv...^"..r.. •••••:••••••••••• 

i  Remove  Piston  ......'ui,.ii.krv->^>">~^>'>-'i-v- <• 


i  Chuck ....-,... i. 

'  Set  tools ..................; 

Two  tools 3  Simultaneous  cuts 

I  One  tool,  cut  IK"  long *  )  Operations 

1  Rough  and  finish  cut  IJi"  long  >      while 
j  .  )  cutting  H 

'  Finish „..".».... - 

;  Rough  face ^..^... .— 

Bore ...„...,...,,;,..........,.......... — « 

Finish .■..,i,.,...-~v.4.v.. 

Remove •.^..„........ 
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3-16 
5-16 


3.16 


1^ 
1-64 
1^4 

1-16 
1-16 


.V16 
5-16 

3-16 

1-64 


1-12 

1-12 

1^48 
1-1? 

1-16 
1-16 


1  1« 

1-16 

K 

1-24 

1-48 

Hand 


Total  time. 


6 
6 
6 


6 

6 


5 

1S( 

131 
1 
9 
4 
3 
3 
S 
3 
2i 

.   *■ 

-  -.4-"- 
2 
2i 
2 
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■'2" 
2 
2 
1 
3 

120 


Minutes 

Required 

Actual 


5 
3 

13 

1 


3    . 

3 
3 

2i 

3 

'<■.. 
2 
2i 


5 
2 

15 


2 

2 
2 

1 
3 

90 


MACHirSONG  A  LOCOMOTIVE  PISTON. 


In  his  study  of  the  number  and  kind  of  machine  tools  re- 
quired in  a  locomotive  machine  shop  in  the  April,  1909,  issue  of 
this  journal,  L.  R.  Pomeroy  specified  a  37-J"ch  rapid  production 
vertical  turret  lathe  for  boring  and  turning  pistons.  One  of 
our  readers  has  questioned  the  average  time  of  two  hours  for 
doing  this  work,  as  specified  by  Mr.  Pomeroy.    Investigation  has 


PARTIAL    SECTION    OF    PISTOX. 

proved  that  the  time  given  was  not  only  not  too  low,  but  that 
it  may  be  accomplished  in  an  average  time  less  than  this. 

The  accompanying  table  and  illustrations  show  exactly  how 
this  work  is  being  done  in  one  large  shop.  This  is  not  a  record 
run,  but  represents  results  which  mjiy  be  gained  by  giving  close 
attention  to  details  and  carefully  planning  the  work.  By  using 
the  vertical  turret  head  and  the  side  head  at  the  same  time  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  considerable  saving  in  the  time  required  for 
doing  the  job,  as  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  totals  of 
the  last  two  columns  of  the  table.  This  work  was  done  on  a 
36-inch   Bullard  vertical  turret  lathe. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


Charles  Van  Hise,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
briefly  explained  the  extension  work  which  is  being  done  by 
that  university  in  an  address  on  "University  Aid  in  Industrial 
Education"  before  the  recent  convertion  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"The  rapid  advance  of  applied  knowledge  in  the  world,  and 


the  absence  of  trade  schools  in  the  United  States,  have  made 
it  advisable  for  universities  to  give  aid  in  industrial  education. 
This  has  been  done  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  at  other  universities,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
extension  divisions.  The  extension  division  of  Wisconsin,  be- 
sides giving  information  by  lectures  and  by  institutes,  as,  for 
instance,  bakers'  institutes,  gives  systematic  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence in  many  industrial  lines.  In  this  matter  the  corre- 
spondence schools,  established  upon  a  commercial  basis,  have 
led  the  way  and  performed  a  great  service.  The  chief  defects 
of  such  schools  have  been  that  each  man  must  work  by  himself 
and  that  he  does  not  come  in  contact  with  his  teacher.  The 
inevitable  consequence  is  that  comparatively  few  men  have  the 
stamina  to  continue  long  in  study.  The  great  majority  drop 
out  of  the  courses  which  they  begin.  Realizing  these  defects 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  handled  its  correspondence 
work  for  artisans  so  that  groups  of  men  work  together  and 
meet  a  teacher,  the  traveling  professor.  This  could  only  be 
successful  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  manufacturers,  and  especially  those  in  Milwaukee,  have 
furnished  class  rooms  in  which  the  men  may  meet ;  not  only 
this,  but  they  pay  their  men  for  the  time  they .  are  receiving 
instruction,  an  hour  once  a  fortnight.        "  -•'■:-.; 

"This  attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  is  broad 
gauged  liberality,  based  upon  a  desire  to  help  his  men  to  im- 
prove themselves  as  well  as  to  have  the  services  of  trained  men. 

"The  traveling  professor  and  the  class  room  work  place  study 
by  correspondence  upon  a  new  and  higher  plane.  Under  the 
new  conditions  the  great  majority  of  students  persist  to  the 
end  of  their  courses.  The  work  of  the  Wisconsin  extension 
division  has  met  with  enthusiastic  support  in  this  State  and 
pending  the  wide  development  of  the  trade  school  it  is  the  best 
method  yet  devised  to  give  industrial  education. 

"Even  when  the  trade  school  is  fully  developed,  as  it  will  be 
in  the  future,  the  extension  work  for  artisans  will  be  continued. 
Men  need  a  broader  training  than  a  simply  vocational  one. 
They  need  to  go  farther  than  the  trade  school.  When  the  trade 
schools  are  able  in  this  State  to  do  satisfactorily  the  vocational 
work  demanded,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin to  continue  to  teach  the  artisan  after  he  leaves  the  trade 
school,  not  only  in  advanced  studies  relating  to  his  vocation, 
but  in  studies  which  concern  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  which 
concern  him  as  a  man.  It  is  our  desire  to  open  to  all  the  way 
to  a  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  life." 


^ 


FUEL   ECONOMY   ON   TESTING    PLANTS   AND    RAILROADS/ 


H.  H.  Vaughan. 


Most  of  us  have  at  one  time  or  other  been  confronted  with  the 
statement  that  there  was  a  terrific  waste  in  the  operation  of  a 
steam  engine,  something  like  5  per  cent,  of  the  heat  developed 
by  the  coal  burned  under  the  boiler  being  all  that  was  trans- 
formed into  useful  work.  That  such  a  itatement  is  true  is  easily 
shown  by  comparing  the  coal  consumption  of  an  ordinary  engine, 
taking  say  four  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  hour,  and  the 
work  that  is  the  equivalent  of  the  heat  in  the  coal.  A  horse 
power  is  33,000  foot  pounds  of  work  per  minute,  so  that  a  horse 
power  hour  is  1,080,000,  or  very  nearly  two  million  foot  pounds 
of  work.  Four  pounds  of  coal  will  develop  about  60,000  b.t.u. 
of  heat  and  as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  778  foot  pounds 
per  b.t.u.,  the  total  work  that  is  the  equivalent  of  the  heat  con- 
tained in  the  four  pounds  of  coal  is  about  forty-six  million  foot 
pounds.  As  only  two  million  or  under  one-twentieth  of  this  is 
developed  as  useful  work,  the  statement  that  95  per  cent,  is 
wasted  is  entirely  true  and  cannot  well  be  denied. 

As  is  well  known,  the  larger  part  of  this  95  per  cent,  is  not 
waste  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  the  necessary 
result  of  the  natural  laws  governing  the  action  of  heat  engines. 
We  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  trying  to  utilize  sea  water, 
pumped  into  a  tower  at  Winnipeg,  for  power  purposes.  If  the 
tower  was  200  feet  high  and  the  discharge  was  into  the  river 
at  a  height  of  750  feet  above  sea  level,  the  best  possible  efficiency 
that  could  be  obtained  would  be  by  using  200  feet  out  of  the  total 
head  of  950  feet  available,  or  about  21  per  cent.  The  79  per  cent, 
that  was  lost  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  utilizing  the  total 
down  to  sea  level  would  not  be  waste,  but  power  rendered  un- 
available on  account  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  sup- 
plied. 

While  not  by  any  means  an  e.xact  simile,  such  a  case  does  to  a 
certain  extent  resemble  the  conditions  under  which  heat  can  be 
used  in  the  heat  engine.  The  heat  that  can  possibly  be  utilized 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  range  of  temperature  through 
which  the  engine  works  to  the  initial  temperature,  and  the  initial 
temperature,  like  the  height  of  the  water  tower,  is  not  measured 
from  the  level  at  which  we  can  use  it,  but  from  the  absolute  zero 
of  temperature,  about  465  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit.  The 
most  perfect  form  of  heat  engine  therefore  working  between  a 
temperature  of  390  degrees,  or  that  of  steam  at  200  pounds  pres- 
sure, and  60  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  could 
then  only  have  an  efficiency  of  '^.  or  38  per  cent.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  nothing  approaching  this  could  practically  be  realized, 
not  only  because  such  extreme  efficiency  would  be  more  expensive 
than  the  results  would  justify,  but  also  because  any  such  engine 
would  have  to  be  of  a  totally  different  type  to  the  existing  steam 
engine,  which  cannot  work  under  the  conditions  demanded  for 
the  most  economical  heat  engine.  In  order  therefore  to  afford 
a  practical  working  comparison,  the  definition  of  an  ideal  steam 
engine  has  been  adopted,  as  follows : — 

An  Ideal  Steam  Engine. 

"A  perfect  engine  receiving  steam  at  its  upper  limit  of  pres- 
sure equal  to  that  measured  close  to,  but  on  the  boiler  side  of 
the  engine  stop  valve,  and  continuing  this  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture up  to  cut-off.  Beyond  cut-off  the  steam  is  assumed  to  ex- 
pand adiabatically  in  the  cylinder  down  to  a  pressure  equal  to 
the  back  pressure  against  which  the  encine  is  working.  The 
steam  is  then  exhausted  from  the  cylinder  at  constant  pressure 
corresponding  to  the  lower  limit  of  temperature." 

This  definition,  while  it  may  appear  rather  complicated,  really 

•  A  paper  presented  before  the  November  meeting  of  the  Western  Canada 
Railway  Club. 


specifies  a  perfect  steam  engine,  working  as  a  steam  engine  does, 
with  steam  at  boiler  pressure  and  an  exhaust  pressure  determined 
by  conditions,  but  with  perfect  expansion  and  an  entire  absence 
of  all  the  losses  due  to  cylinder  condensation,  compression,  and 
the  various  other  causes  which  prevent  an  actual  engine  from  ob- 
taining the  greatest  possible  economy.  Such  losses  are,  however, 
more  or  less  avoidable,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  steam  engineer  to 
reduce  them  by  compounding,  superheating,  and  other  means,  so 
that  the  ideal  engine  thus  set  up  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  stand- 
ard which  may  be  approached,  although  never  equaled,  by  an 
actual  steam  engine. 

Degree  to  Which  the  Locomotive  Has  Approximated 
AN  Ideal  Engine. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  degree  to  which  the  steam  loco- 
motive has  so  far  approximated  this  ideal  engine,  and  for  the 
information  in  connection  with  steam  locomotives  we  can  use 
the  results  obtained  in  the  tests  conducted  on  the  testing  plant 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  The  conditions  under  which 
these  engines  worked  may  be  taken  as  a  boiler  pressure  of  200 
pounds  and  an  exhaust  pressure  of  6  pounds,  and  with  these 
limits  the  ideal  engine  would  require  about  250  b.t.u.  per  horse 
power  per  minute,  or  12.8  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  at  boiler 
pressure.  The  simple  locomotives  tested  required  from  23.6  to 
28.9  pounds,  while  the  compounds  required  from  19.0  to  27.0 
pounds,  so  that  compared  to  an  ideal  steam  engine  under  the 
same  conditions,  the  efficiency  of  the  simples  was  54  to  44  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  compounds  67  to  47  per  cent. 

The  ideal  engine  taking  250  b.t.u.  per  horse  power  per  minute, 
or  15,000  b.t.u.  per  hour,  has  an  efficiency  of  17  per  cent.  This 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  15,000  by  778,  which  gives  the  work, 
that  is,  the  equivalent  of  that  amount  of  heat,  11,670,000  foot 
pounds,  and  dividing  this  into  1,980,000,  the  foot  pounds  equal  to 
the  work  of  one  horse  power  hour.  As  the  engines  on  the  test- 
ing plant  may  be  said  to  have  had  an  efficiency  of  about  50  per 
cent,  for  the  simples,  and  60  per  cent,  for  the  compounds,  we  see 
that  the  actual  heat  efficiency  was  from  8J^  to  10  per  cent.,  based 
on  the  total  heat  delivered  to  them  in  the  steam,  so  that  even 
in  the  case  of  these  particular  engines  there  is  90  to  91^4  per  cent, 
of  the  heat  in  the  coal  that  cannot  be  used,  that  our  friend  the 
fireman  cannot  be  blamed  for. 

Boiler  Efficiency. 

The  efficiency  of  the  engine  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  fac- 
tors determining  the  proportion  of  the  heat  in  the  coal  that  can 
be  developed  as  useful  work.  The  boiler,  while  not  limited  by 
the  same  conditions  as  the  engine,  is  still  unable  to  deliver  in  the 
steam  the  full  amount  of  heat  that  is  generated  by  the  coal 
burned.  The  losses  are,  however,  nothing  like  as  serious  as  those 
that  take  place  in  the  conversion  of  the  heat  in  the  steam  into 
work,  and  are  only  due  to  the  combustion  not  being  entirely  per- 
fect, the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  boiler,  and  to  the  heat  con- 
tained in  the  gases  that  passes  away  into  the  stack.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  the  sum  of  these  losses  may  only  amount  to  about 
20  per  cent.,  so  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  heat  developed  by  the 
fuel  may  be  actually  present  in  the  steam  delivered  by  the  boiler. 
In  locomotive  practice,  however,  boilers  are  not  worked  under 
as  favorable  conditions  as  are  stationary  boilers,  on  account  of 
the  enormously  larger  amount  of  steam  that  has  to  be  generated 
by  a  boiler  of  a  given  size.  In  place  of  evaporating  3  pounds  of 
W'ater  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  and  burning 
15  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate,  as  much  as  16  to  18 
lbs.  of  water  are  evaporated  and  120  to  140  lbs.  of  coal  burnt. 

This  increase  in  capacity,  while  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
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the  output  from  a  locomotive  boiler  that  would  require  a  whole 
battery  of  stationary  boilers,  is  only  rendered  possible  by  a 
sacrifice  of  economy,  or  in  other  words  the  efficiency  of  the  loco- 
motive boiler  is  generally  considerably  less  than  the  80  per  cent, 
mentioned  above.  The  reasons  for  this  loss  in  efficiency  in  the 
boilers  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  were  thoroughly  investigated 
by  Mr.  Lawford  H.  Fry,  and  Fig.  I  shows  one  of  the  results  of 
the  calculations  made  by  him  which  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
It  is  one  of  several  which  he  presented  in  his  paper  on  "Com- 
bustion in  Locomotive  Fireboxes"  before  the  Institute  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,*  and  refers  to  the  trial  of  the  New  York 
Central  balanced  compound  engine  No.  3000.  The  diagrams  for 
the  other  engines  are  generally  similar,  with  some  exceptions  that 
will  be  mentioned  later. 

Tlie  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  which  is  shown  by  the  lowest  line, 
is  slightly  over  70  per  cent,  when  coal  is  burnt  at  the  rate  of  30 
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pounds  per  square  foot  per  hour,  and  is  gradually  reduced  to 
about  46  per  cent,  as  the  rate  is  increased  to  120  pounds  per 
square  foot  per  hour.  The  space  between  the  lowest  line  and 
the  next  above  it  represents  the  heat  radiated  away  by  the  boiler, 
so  that  this  line  shows  the  total  heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler  from 
the  coal.  The  space  above  this  represents  the  heat  escaping  in 
the  hot  gases  passing  out  through  the  front  end,  while  the  space 
between  the  two  upper  lines  is  the  loss  from  unburnt  coal.  The 
loss  from  imperfect  combustion,  or  from  the  formation  of  carbon 
monoxide,  is  represented  by  the  space  between  the  highest  line 
and  the  top  of  the  diagram.  This  diagram  is  very  interesting^ 
In  the  first  place  it  shows  that  at  low  rates  of  combustion  the 
locomotive  boiler  is  just  as  efficient  as  any,  as  the  line  showing 
the  heat  utiHzed  would  evidently  be  about  80  per  cent,  at  a  rate 
of  20  pounds  per  square  foot  per  hour,  and  in  the  next  place,  the 
losses  from  imperfect  combustion  are  exceedingly  small.  This 
loss  was  not,  however,  as  small  as  this  in  all  the  engines  tested, 
as  in  one  of  them  it  became  about  16  per  cent,  at  the  maximum 
rate  of  combustion.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  due  to  insuffi- 
cient ashpan  openings  and  it  attracted  general  attention  to  that 
detail  of  the  engine. 

On  most  engines,  however,  this  loss  was  small,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  from  this  cause,  there  need  not  be  very  much  loss  on  a 
locomotive.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  firing  at  St.  Louis 
was  about  as  perfect  as  possible  and  the  running  conditions  uni- 
form, but  from  the  fact  that  insufficient  air  causing  a  dull  fire 
ran  this  loss  up  to  16  per  cent,  in  place  of  2  or  3  per  cent.,  it  is 
evident  how  easily  a  loss  in  efficiency  may  be  caused  by  heavy 
or  intermittent  firing  which  does  not  keep  the  fire  in  a  clean, 
bright  condition.  The  heat  wasted  by  the  burnt  gases  is  almost 
constant.  This  peculiar  fact  is  due  to  the  decreased  amount  of 
air  per  pound  of  coal  required  at  the  higher  rates  of  combustion, 
which  compensated  for  the  increased  temperature  at  which  the 
gases  passed  into  the  front  end.    The  same  thing  occurs  in  all 

•  See  American  Engineer,  May,  1908,  page  1S6. 


the  tests  and  shows  how  well  the  fires  were  kept  free  from  holes 
and  the  grates  properly  and  uniformly  covered. 

The  important  loss,  which  increases  as  the  rate  of  combustion 
increases,  is  that  from  unburnt  coal.  This  loss  is  not  entirely 
explained.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  sparks 
and  coal  pulled  through  the  tubes  and  stack  without  being  burnt, 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  entire  loss.  The  loss 
from  sparks  is  known  to  be  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  COal 
burnt,  at  the  highest  rate  of  combustion,  and  the  balance  of  the 
loss  is  accounted  for  in  different  ways.  Mr.  Fry  considers  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  due  to  unconsumed  hydrocarbons,  but  it  is  not 
definitely  known  whether  this  is  really  the  correct  explanation. 
It  is  possible  that  the  line  showing  the  heat  loss  from  the  burnt 
gases  should  be  rather  higher,  which  would  decrease  the  loss 
shown  as  unburnt  coal.  There  is  also  a  loss  due  to  good  coal 
shaken  down  into  the  ashpan,  but  with  the  care  taken  in  carry- 
ing out  these  tests,  this  also  is  comparatively  small. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  after  the  various  known  factor^  have 
been  taken  into  account,  that  a  portion  of  the  loss  due  to  un- 
burned  coal  is  from  an  undetermined  cause,  ai\d  that  the  explana- 
tion offered  by  Mr.  Fry  is  possibly  correct,  namely,  that  it  is 
due  to  unconsumed  hj'drocarbons  passing  away  into  the  front 
end.  He  considered  that  this  may  be  produced  by  the  partial  dis- 
tillation of  the  particles  of  coal  that  are  carried  off  the  grate  by 
the  draft,  or  that  there  may  be  unconsumed  free  hydrogen  in  the 
flue  gases.  Evidence  supporting  this  view  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
tliat  the  gas  analjsis  shows  more  nitrogen  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  other  products  of  combustion,  and  that  if  this  excess 
of  nitrogen  is  assumed  to  be  a  hydrocarbon  gas,  the  heat  con- 
tained in  it,  together  with  the  expected  loss  by  sparks  and  a 
reasonable  ashpan  loss,  make  up  very  closely  the  total  loss 
through  unburnt  coal.  There  is  here  possibly  a  chance  for  bet- 
ter economy,  that  we  have  hitherto  not  suspected,  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  tests,  it  will  not  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  a  brick  arch  as  it  was  found  that  its 
value  consisted  in  the  reduction  of  the  loss  by  imperfect  combus- 
tion, due  to  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide.  The  engine 
from  which  this  diagram  of  heat  balances  was  obtained  was  fitted 
with  an  arch  and,  as  it  shows,  the  loss  from  carbon  monoxide 
was  exceedingly  small.  On  the  engines  not  having  a  brick  arch 
there  was  a  considerable  loss  from  this  cause,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  16  per  cent,  at  higher  rates  of  combustion,  and  although 
it  so  happened  that  these  same  engines  were  subject  in  each  case 
to  unfavorable  conditions,  there  is  still  good  evidence  to  support 
the  claim  made  that  a  properly  proportioned  brick  arch  will  effect 
a  saving  in  coal  of  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Efficiency  of  the  Locomotive  as  a  Whole  on  the 
Testing  Plant. 

These  points,  however,  while  interesting,  do  not  affect  the 
main  information  given  by  this  diagram,  which  it  may  be  stated, 
is  from  the  most  efficient  boiler  tested  at  St.  Louis.  It  shows 
that,  under  the  most  perfect  conditions  of  testing,  uniform  work, 
economical  firing  and  a  boiler  in  as  good  condition  as  possible, 
the  heat  accounted  for  in  the  steam  is  from  50  to  70  per  rent,  of 
the  heat  in  the  coal,  as  the  rate  at  which  the  coal  is  burnt  de- 
creases from  no  to  40  pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 
If  this  efficiency  is  combined  with  that  of  the  engine,  which  as 
previously  stated  varied  from  Syi  to  10  per  cent.,  we  find  that 
the  total  efficienc}'  of  the  locomotive,  under  testing  plant  condi- 
tions, varies  from  4V2  to  7  per  cent.,  so  that  we  see  that  the 
general  statement  of  a  loss  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  heat  present  in 
the  coal,  is  confirmed  by  the  best  results  that  have  so  far  been 
obtained  from  locomotives. 

We  also  see  to  what  a  large  extent  this  loss  is  unavoidable  as 
long  as  we  are  forced  to  transform  heat  into  work  by  means  of 
any  form  of  steam  engine,  and  the  high  degree  of  perfection  that 
has  already  been  reached  by  our  present  locomotives  when  the 
limiting  efficiency  which  they  could  possibly  attain  is  properly 
considered. 

The  figures  so  far  discussed  have  entirely  referred  to  efficiency 
on  the  basis  of  indicated  horse  power.     Before  this  power  reaches 
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the  rail,  it  is  reduced  by  the  friction  losses  in  the  cylinders,  mo- 
tion and  axles,  and  the  resultant  power  is  what  is  termed  the 
dynamometer  horse  power.  Figs.  2,  3  and  4,  which  are  reproduced 
from  the  report  of  the  St.  Louis  tests,  show  the  coal  per  dyna- 
mometer horse  power  hour  for  three  freight  locomotives  tested  at 
St.  Louis,  at  forty,  eighty  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  revolutions 
per  minute  respectively.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  economical 
results  were  obtained  from  No.  585,  a  I\Iichigan  Central  cross 
compoimd,  which  at  low  speeds  showed  a  fuel  consumption  of 
only  2J4  pounds  per  horse  power  hour.  This  corresponds  to  a 
total  efficiency  of  7.5  per  cent.,  and  is  an  exceedingly  economical 
result  for  any  type  of  non-condensing  steam  engine.  As  shown 
on  the  diagrams  the  fuel  consumption  increased  at  higher  speeds, 
and  at  160  r.p.m.,  which  corresponds  to  30  miles  an  hour  for  a 
63  in.  wheel,  it  amounted  to  3J2  pounds.  Fig.  5  shows  roughly 
the  coal  consumption  of  these  different  engines  as  the  speed 
increased,  and  is  interesting  when  their  varying  types  are  con- 
sidered. 

No.  1499  is  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  simple  consolidation,  22 
by  28  in.  cylinders,  56  in.  drivers,  205  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  heating 
surface  2,844  sq.  ft.,  grate  area  49.2  sq.  ft. 

No.  734  is  a  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  simple  consoli- 


zVz  pounds,  corresponding  to  a  total  efficiency  of  4.9  to  7.5  per 
cent. 

Actual  Efficienxy  of  Locomotives  in  Service. 

We  have  found  therefore  that  in  order  to  realize  what  are 
avoidable  and  what  are  unavoidable  losses  in  the  conversion  of 
heat  into  work  by  a  steam  engine  or  locomotive,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  first  what  degree  of  economy  could  be  obtained 
by  an  ideal  steam  engine  working  under  certain  limiting  condi- 
tions, and  then  consider  with  what  perfection  our  existing  loco- 
motives approach  that  ideal.  Locomotives  do  not,  however, 
operate  upon  testing  plants,  but  in  hauling  trains,  and  the  real 
point  we  are  interested  in  is  the  extent  to  which  our  locomotives 
in  actual  service  approach  the  best  results  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain.  We  know  that  on  the  testing  plant  the  machinery  was 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  the  boiler  was  not  leaking,  the 
valves  and  pistons  were  as  tight  as  they  could  be  made,  and  the 
firing  was  as  good  as  it  could  possibly  be.  To  what  extent  do 
we  approximate  the  testing  plant  results  and  how  does  our  actual 
efficiency  compare  with  that  obtained  upon  them? 

Unfortunately  when  we  are  dealing  with  road  conditions  there 
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dation,  21  by  30  in.  cylinders,  63  in.  drivers,  200  lbs.  boiler  pres- 
sure, heating  surface  2,858  sq,  ft.,  grate  area  337  sq.  ft. 

No.  585  is  a  Michigan  Central  compound  consolidation,  23  and 
35  by  Z2  in.  cylinders,  63  in.  drivers,  210  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  heat- 
ing surface  3.181  sq.  ft.,  grate  area  494  sq,  ft. 

The  compound  engine  is  evidently  far  more  economical  than 
the  simple,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  in 
a  testing  plant  are  more  favorable  to  this  type  of  engine  than 
are  those  in  regular  road  service.  On  the  testing  plant,  they  are 
working  absolutely  uniformly,  everything  is  maintained  as  con- 
stant as  possible  during  the  time  the  test  is  conducted,  and  it  is 
under  these  conditions,  as  we  know,  that  the  best  results  from  a 
compound  engine  can  be  obtained.  The  boiler  efficiency  of  No. 
585  was  also  exceedingly  good,  and  in  fact  a  large  proportion  ->f 
the  economy  is  due  to  this,  as  No.  734  showed  only  from  70  per 
cent,  to  82  per  cent,  of  the  boiler  efficiency  of  585.  and  that  of 
engine  1499  showed  very  poor  results  at  the  higher  rates  of 
evaporation,  due  to  the  insufficient  air  supply.  Still  while  there 
may  be  reasons  why  the  simple  engines  showed  so  much  greater 
fuel  consumption  than  the  compound,  there  are  no  reasons  why 
the  compound  should  show  more,  and  the  fact  remains  that  a 
steam  locomotive  under  the  best  conditions,  has  developed  a 
dvnamometer  horse  power  hour  at  a  coal  consumption  of  2^  to 
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are  a  number  of  factors  to  be  considered  that  canmjt  be  accurately 
allowed  for.  In  place  of  constant  conditions  there  are  exceed- 
ingly variable  ones;  part  of  the  time  the  engine  is  running  and 
part  of  the  time  standing,  and  any  comparison  that  can  be  made 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  approximate.  No  estimate  can 
be  made  that  is  a  reasonable  one  for  determining  the  exact  con- 
sumption of  the  engines  in  pounds  of  coal  per  dynamometer  horse 
power  hour,  but  one  figure  can  be  obtained  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy, namely,  the  efficiency  of  the  equipment  and  organization  as 
a  whole.  If  in  place  of  tlic  ideal  steam  engine  we  consider  the 
best  results  obtained  upon  the  testing  plant  as  the  ideal  locomo- 
tive efficiency,  we  can  determine  fairly  closely  the  degree  to 
which  such  an  ideal  is  approached  by  our  locomotive  and  operat- 
ing departments  To  do  this  some  particular  section  or  division 
must  be  selected,  and  for  this  purpose  I  will  refer  to  the  results 
obtained  on  District  1  of  the  Central  division  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  during  the  last  few  months.  On  that  district  the 
fuel  consumption  has  for  several  months  been  below  80  pounds 
per  thousand  equivalent  gross  ton  miles.  In  one  month  it  was 
75  and  in  another  76,  and  these  figures  are  not  taken  from  any 
particular  test  but  represent  the  total  consumption  on  the  divis- 
ion, averaging  over  7.000  tons  of  coal  per  month.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered thar,  although  the  difference  in  level  of  the  two  ends  of 
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this  division  of  420  miles  is  small,  only  150  feet,  the  heavier  ton- 
nage is  uphill,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  result  has  ever  been 
equaled  in  this  or  any  other  country,  especially  where  the  large 
amount  of  traffic  which  it  includes  is  taken  into  account.  It  is 
therefore  a  good  example  to  consider  for  comparison  with  an 
ideal  engine,  but  on  account  of  the  hill  condition  on  the  east  end, 
the  section  from  Ignace  to  Winnipeg  is  preferable  in  place  of  the 
entire  district. 

The  coal  records  available  on  the  road  show  the  total  coal 
consumed  per  1,000  equivalent  gross  ton  miles,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  directly  compared  with  the  coal  per  dynamometer  horse 
power  hour.  Supposing,  however,  a  train  had  an  average  resist- 
ance over  a  division  of  five  pounds  per  ton,  so  that  1,000  tons 
gave  a  resistance  of  5,000  pounds.  This  5.000  pounds  pulled  one 
mile,  or  5,280  feet,  would  equal  26,400,000  foot  pounds.  A  horse 
power  hour  is  1,980,000  foot  pounds,  so  that  1,000  ton  miles  with 
a  train  having  a  resistance  of  5  lbs.  per  ton  is  the  equivalent  of 
12.8  horse  power  hours.  This  is  evidently  proportional  to  the 
resistance,  so  that  if  the  average  resistance  of  the  train  was  10 
lbs.  per  ton,  1,000  ton  miles  would  equal  25.6  horse  power  hours 
and  so  on. 

I  cannot  give  the  exact  figure  for  the  resistance  of  a  train  from 
Ignace  to  Winnipeg,  but  the  figure  obtained  for  a  very  similar 
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district,  Outremont  to  Smith  Falls,  was  4.50  lbs.  eastbound  and 
7.00  pounds  westbound.  The  difference  in  level  is  2.6  feet  per 
mile  which  accounts  for  i  lb.  per  ton  from  an  average  of  5J4. 
From  other  figures  we  have  I  believe  the  figures  of  7  lbs.  per  ton 
is  slightly  high  and  that  figure  for  a  level  undulating  road  with 
short  grades  not  exceeding  0.5  or  0.6  per  cent,  would  be  about 
5/^  lbs.  The  difference  in  level  would  increase  this  to  6J^  lbs. 
up  hill  and  reduce  it  to  4J-2  lbs.  dowm.  Now  from  Ignace  to 
Kenora  the  grade  averages  2.7  feet  per  mile  down  westbound, 
and  from  Kenora  to  Winnipeg  2.53  feet  per  mile  down  westbound, 
so  that  with  very  little  danger  of  inaccuracy  we  may  say  that  the 
average  resistance  is  4]^  lbs.  per  ton  west  and  6J4  lbs.  per  ton 
east  bound  on  these  two  sections.  One  thousand  ton  miles  is 
therefore  the  equivalent  of  11.5  and  16.6  horse  power  hours  re- 
spectively, and  if  we  assume  that  when  working,  the  ideal  engine 
has  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour  corresponding  to  a  coal  con- 
sumption of  2.7  lbs.  per  dynamometer  horse  power  hour,  the 
coal  required  per  1,000  E.  G.  ton  miles  would  be  31  and  44J4 
respectively. 

Taking  the  month  of  July  this  corresponds  with  actual  results 
of  61  and  86J^  lbs.,  or  an  efficiency  of  51  per  cent,  in  both  cases, 
and  this  in  a  sense  may  be  said  to  be  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tion as  a  whole.    This,  however,  is  not  exactly  fair,  it  does  not 


mean  that  the  ideal  engine  could  possibly  do  the  work  on  51 
per  cent,  of  the  coal.  On  the  testing  plant,  the  fire  is  in  good 
condition  when  the  test  is  started  and  finished,  the  engine  does 
not  have  to  turn  a  wheel  except  the  drivers,  there  arc  no  air 
pumps  or  electric  headlights  to  run,  while  on  the  road  every 
pound  of  coal  has  to  be  accounted  for,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
engine  is,  even  when  the  machine  friction  is  deducted,  certainly 
equal  to  that  of  the  train.  Suppose  we  consider  our  ideal  engine 
under  these  conditions.  The  average  length  of  the  sections  is 
139  miles,  the  amount  of  coal  lighting  up,  and  that  which  must 
be  knockecl,  out  at  the  end  of  the  run,  is  about  2,000  lbs.  If  we 
assume  that  the  average  length  of  trip  ib  10  hours  and  the  air 
pump  takes  30  double  strokes  a  minute  during  that  time,  on  a 
full  train,  the  air  pump  will  take  about  2,000  lbs.  of  coal  west- 
bound, and  1,100  lbs.  eastbound.  The  headlight  requires  60  lbs. 
of  coal  per  hour  and  if  burned  6  hours  out  of  24,  or  25  per  cent, 
of  the  time,  will  average  150  lbs.  per  trip.  Wc  have  therefore 
4,150  lbs.  westbound  and  3.250  eastbound  per  trip  required  by 
the  road  engine,  or  30  and  23  lbs.  per  mile  respectively.  We 
have  in  addition  to  allow  for  the  power  required  to  draw  the 
weight  of  the  engine,  so  that  making  these  allowances  the  coal 
required  by  an  ideal  engine  would  be  as  follows : — 

Westbound.    Per  1000  ton  miles  for  actual  power  develt^d 31.     lbs. 

. ;;  Additional   for  weight  of  engine 8.1   lbs. 

Additional  for  air  pump,  etc — .^..... ..,.._ .,      13.9  lbs. 

■  Total    ..J^^.,...i;.J.»l^.     47.0  lbs. 

Eastbound.     Per  1000  ton  miles  for  actual  power  developed 44.5  lbs. 

Additional   for  weight  of  engine... .^.. ........... ...»       5.3  lb*. 
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Additional   for  air  pump,  etc. 
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l«.^  lbs. 


Total c^.6  5bs. 

The  net  efficiency  obtained  tltereforc  is  77  per  cent,  and  79  per 
cent,  respectively,  or  considering  the  roughness  of  this  calculation, 
about  7S  to  80  per  cent.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  creditable 
record.  We  do  not,  of  course,  know  whether  the  engine  is  as 
economical  as  that  at  St.  Louis,  but  we  have  had  almost  exactly 
similar  engines  on  this  road  and  have  found  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  their  economy  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  D  10  class  which  were  in  use  on  this  district,  while 
under  other  conditions  the  D  10  were  superior.  We  may  safely 
say,  therefore,  that  this  district  has  come  within  25  per  cent,  of 
testing  plant  conditions,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  and  to  you 
gentlemen,  members  of  this  club,  who  are  also  engaged  in  this 
work,  I  can  only  say  that  you  have  done  well,  but  let  us  get  after 
that  other  25  per  cent. 


Train  Despatching  by  Telephone.— The  Norfolk  &  Western 
will  soon  have  telephones  in  use  for  train  despatching  through- 
out its  main  line  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  about 
700  miles.  On  some  divisions  the  telephones  have  been  in  use 
many  months  and  the  others  are  to  be  equipped  soon. 
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INFORMATION  CONCERNING  NEW  EQUIPMENT  ON  A 

RAILROAD. 


When  a  new  type  of  locomotive  or  car  is  purchased  and  placed 
in  service  on  a  road  the  men  in  charge  of  its  operation,  main- 
tenance and  repair  usually  have  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
information  from  headquarters  as  to  its  design  or  special  feat- 
ures; this  often  results  in  mistakes  being  made  which  sometimes 
prove  expensive  and  oftentimes  a  feature  of  special  merit  is  con- 
denmned  because  its  use  has  not  been  fully  understood  and  it 
has  been  misused  or  not  used  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  this  journal  dates 
his  first  interest  in  it  from  a  time  ten  years  or  more  ago  when 
he  was  general  foreman  of  a  repair  shop,  because  by  its  aid  in 
an  emergency  he  was  able  to  maice  a  record  in  repairing  and 
placing  back  in  service  a  new  type  of  locomotive  which  had  just 
been  received  on  his  division  and  had  been  injured  in  a  wreck. 
He  was  unable  to  secure  drawings  of  the  locomotive  from  the 
mechanical  engineer's  office,  which  was  located  on  another  part 
of  the  system,  but  fortunately  found  the  information  that  he 
required  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  locomotive  in  a 
copy  of  the  Amekican  Engineer,  that  had  just  been  received. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  having  the  engineers,  firemen, 
shop  men,  roundhouse  men  and  mechanical  department  officials 
well  posted  as  to  new  types  of  power,  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  in  connection  with  its  Educational  Bureau  of  In- 
formation, has  issued  an  instruction  pamphlet  to  these  men  de- 
scribing quite  completely  the  new  articulated  compound  loco- 
motives which  have  just  been  placed  in  service  on  that  system. 
In  addition  to  photographs  and  general  drawings  of  the  loco- 
motives a  number  of  the  more  important  details,  which  are  not 
standard  on  other  types  of  locomotives  already  in  service,  are 
illustrated  by  line  drawings.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
time  such  information  has  been  is.sued  to  the  men  by  a  railroad 
before  or  even  after  the  locomotives  have  been  placed  in  service. 
It  will  surely  prove  of  great  benefit.     . 


WELFARE  WORK  ON  THE  RAILROADS. 


Many  of  the  railroads  have  given  much  study  and  expended 
considerable  sums  in  improving  the  conditions  surrounding  their 
employees  and  in  establishing  pension  systems.  Of  interest  from 
this  standpoint,  at  least  to  some  extent,  are  two  booklets  that 
have  been  received  during  the  past  month.  One  of  these,  en- 
titled "Welfare  Work,"  is  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  explains  in  an  interesting  and  readable  manner  how  that 
company  is  helping  to  improve  the  strength  of  its  organization, 
by  bettering  the  conditions  under  which  its  men  have  to  work, 
by  educating  them  so  that  they  will  be  of  greater  service  and 
tit  themselves  for  more  important  positions  in  the  organization 
and  by  its  pension  system.  An  abstract  of  this  will  appear  in 
our  next  issue.  Another  booklet  is  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way and  is  entitled  "Training  Modern  Mechanics— How  a  Great 
Railroad  Has  Solved  the  Problem."  It  describes  in  detail  the 
apprentice  system  on  that  road  which  was  also  described  in  an 
article  in  this  journal,  page  21,  January,  1908.  Both  of  these 
booklets  are  very  attractively  arranged  and  are  splendidly  illus- 
trated and  printed. 

Announcement  is  made  in  this  issue  of  the  pension  system 
about  to  be  installed  upon  the  New  York  Central  Lines  and  of 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  minimum  pension  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  Railway.  The  Rock  Island  System  will 
establish  a  similar  pension  system  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
year.  The  educational  bureau  of  information  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  although  only  established  a  few  months  ago,  promises 
splendid  resuhs;  the  work  of  the  apprentice  department  on  the 
Santa  Fe  has  been  extended  to  include  all  of  the  apprentices  on 
the  system,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  note  on  another  page.  The  New 
York  Central  Lines  will  within  the  next  few  months  finish  the 
first  four  years  under  which  the  improved  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem has  been  in  force  and  the  results  thus  far  are  greater  than 
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had  been  anticipated  in  so  short  a  time,  even  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  the  scheme. 

These  few  items,  noted  not  because  they  cover  the  field,  but 
rather  because  they  have  been  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
editors  in  one  form  or  another  within  the  past  few  days,  are  an 
indication  of  how  the  railroads  in  general  feel  about  these  ques- 
tions and  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  flowing. 
They  give  a  promise  of  greater  efficiency  among  the  railroad 
employees  and  the  upbuilding  of  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-opera- 
tion that  will  mean  much  from  an  economic  standpoint  in  the 
years  to  follow. 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


A  STITCH  IN  TIME. 


Weather  of  the  character  that  swept  practically  the  whole 
coimtry  during  the  latter  part  of  th^  last  month  brings  the  value 
of  first-class  locomotive  terminal  facilities  forcibly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  oflicial  and  indeed  to  every  patron  of  our  railroads. 
It  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  millions  invested  in  first-class  struc- 
tures and  equipment  return  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  and  it 
is  for  coping  with  just  such  periods  of  great  difficulty  in  opera- 
tion that  locomotive  terminals  should  be  designed  in  every  de- 
tail. - 

In  this  issue  appears  the  first  part  of  an  extensive  discussion 
of  this  subject,  which  will  be  continued  in  the  two  following 
numbers.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  opportune  time  for  bringing 
this  matter  up  for  discussion  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  prac- 
tical improveinent  will  follow  its  agitation. 

Under  severe  winter  conditions  which  have  to  be  met,  usually 
for  several  months,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  United  States, 
which  includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  mileage  of 
the  countrj-,  the  locomotive  terminal  facilities  are  in  reality  the 
keystone  of  the  complicated  structure  of  railroad  operation  and 
any  looseness  at  this  point  aflfects  the  stability  of  the  whole 
structure.  In  view  of  this  it  is  easily  recognized  that  round- 
houses, cinder  pits,  intercommunicating  facilities,  etc.,  should  all 
be  designed  so  as  to  successfully  meet  the  worst  possible  con- 
ditions, although  they  may  be  pur  to  the  supreme  test  for  but 
a  few  weeks  out  of  the  u'hole  year.  Yet  it  is  in  those  few  weeks 
that  their  value  will  be  large  enough  to  pay  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment for  the  whole  period.  \t  times  when  schedules  are 
thoroughly  disarranged,  tonnage  is  reduced,  the  efficiency  of  the 
personnel  of  both  shop  and  road  are  reduced,  derailments  are 
numerous  and  nerves  are  frayed,  then  a  smooth  working,  com- 
petent roundhouse  organization  provided  with  suitable  tools, 
proper  protection  and  convenient  arrangement,  is  worth  anything 
it  may  cost,  no  matter  how  large. 

This  whole  subject  should  also  be  seriously  considered  at  this 
time  when  appearances  indicate  that  the  articulated  type  of  loco- 
motive will  become  more  or  less  common.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  much  confusion  was  caused  at  division  terminals  when  the 
Pacific  type  engines  were  first  introduced  and  how  the  whole 
scheme  of  terminal  operation  was  handicapped  by  their  very 
large  size  and  great  length.  That  experience  will  be  duplicated 
m  a  much  more  aggravated  form  if  the  Mallets  become  common 
and  careful  consideration  of  this  possibility  should  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  redesign  of  any  division  points. 


The  second  principle  advanced  for  the  most  successful  con- 
duct of  a  motive  power  department  in  the  June,  1909,  issue  was, 
"Establish  a  standard  cost  or  allowance  for  each  of  the  various 
items  of  expenditure  and  see  that  it  is  not  exceeded."  This 
principle  applies  to  the  expenditure  for  fuel  fully  as  much  as  it 
does  to  any  other  item  and  elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  given  two 
very  complete  discussions  of  the  theoretically  and  practically 
possible  limits  of  fuel  consumption.  There  are  probably  none 
better  fitted  to  speak  on  this  subject  than  the  authors  of  these 
papers  and  the  information  contained  therein  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  to  be  of  great  value  for  establishing  a  satisfactory  new 
standard  or  checking  up  the  present  one. 


Union  Pacific  Railhoad. 


An  outline  of  the  work  of  the  educational  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, recently  established  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  appeared 
in  the  October,  1909,  number  of  this  journal.  In  discussing  this 
matter  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  operating  officials,  D. 
C.  Buell,  chief  of  the  bureau,  explained  the  work  of  the  bureau 
in  greater  detail.  Following  is  an  abstract  of  his  remarks : 
Assisting  Employees  to  Assume  Greater  Responsibilities. 

All  practical  railroad  men  realize  that  much  of  their  work  is 
governed  by  what  may  be  termed  unwritten  laws.  Few  books 
are  published  that  give  practical  information  of  value  concerning 
it,  and  many  employees  are  so  situated  that  it  is  impossible  under 
present  conditions  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  that  will  fit 
them  to  assume  greater  responsibilities.  You  gentlemen  have  had 
the  perseverance  to  work  out  your  own  betterment;  have  used 
your  eyes,  ears  and  brains  to  learn  all  you  could  of  the  reasons 
for  doing  things  that  were  going  on  arcund  you  daily,  and  by 
your  fitness  have  overcome  your  difficulties  and  risen  to  jour 
present  official  positions,  but  who  can  tell  how  much  hardship  and 
how  many  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided  had  you  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  much  of  this  unwritten  law,  gleaned  from 
the  experience  of,  and  put  in  practical  form  by,  those  who  had 
"gone  through  the  mill"  before  you. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bureau  in  its  first  object  to  furnish 
courses  of  reading  and  study  especially  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  advisory  board  to  cover  as  much  of  this  so-called 
unwritten  law  as  possible  and  to  combine  with  it  such  existing 
instructions  and  written  matter  as  will  assis;  an  employee  to 
assume  greater  responsibilities  in  the  line  of  his  work,  the 
course  to  be  conducted  somewhat  on  the  method  of  now  existing 
correspondence  schools. 

The  privilege  of  taking  a  course  of  this  kind  is  offered  to  all 
employees.  The  bureau  will  offer  any  employee  desiring  to 
qualify  himself  to  assume  greater  responsibilities,  a  course  of 
reading  and  study  along  the  line  that  he  may  indicate.  This 
course  need  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  particular  work 
of  the  department  with  which  the  employee  is  connected,  but  may 
embrace  any  subject,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  be  of  value 
to  the  employee  in  the  position  now  occupied  or  that  will  help 
to  qualify  the  employee  to  change  positions  to  a  line  of  work 
which  would  be  more  nearly  suited  to  the  ambition  or  desire. 
This  statement  was  made  broad  enough  so  that  no  employee 
need  hesitate  to  state  what  he  wanted  the  bureau  to  do  for  him 
or  what  line  of  work  he  was  ambitious  to  master.  Certain  reas- 
onable qualifications,  however,  are  implied,  and  these  are  concisely 
set  forth  as  follows.- 

Firemen,  until  they  have  passed  promotion  examinations  in 
rules,  air  brake  and  machinery,  will  be  assisted  only  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  knowledge  necessary  to  pass  these  promotion 
examinations. 

Brakemen,  switchmen,  etc.,  until  they  have  passed  all  promo- 
tion examinations  for  conductors,  yard  foremen,  etc.,  will  be 
assisted  only  by  answers  to  such  questions  as  they  may  ask  the 
information  bureau,  although  we  do  not  limit  the  number  of 
questions  they  may  ask.  An  exception  to  this  will  be  made  in  the 
case  of  brakemen  having  had  three  years  experience,  or  more, 
one  year  at  least  of  which  has  been  served  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  which  case  an  advanced  course  may  be  taken  up  with 
the  permission  of  the  general  superintendent. 

Stenographers,  clerks,  etc.,  will  be  allowed  to  take  up  --tudies 
pertaining  to  the  department  in  which  they  work  as  long  as  tl'ey 
are  not  of  too  advanced  a  character,  and  in  special  cases  where 
they  are  anxious  to  get  irJto'a'different  line  of  work  they  may  be 
allowed  to  take  up  a  st^y  of  work  in  other  departments,  by  the 
approval  of  the  general  superintendent. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  teach  elementary  or  rudimentary  sub- 
jects, such  as  arithmetic,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  etc.,  which 
are  taught  in  ordinary  night  schools  or  business  colleges,  except 
in  certain  particular  cases,  such  as  shop  classes  for  apprentices. 
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or  where  an  employee  is  located  at  such  a  point  that  there  is  no 
other  way  for  him  to  get  this  training,  and  the  training  of  this 
man  in  the  particular  subject  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  company. 

In  planning  the  different  courses  now  in  preparation  it  was 
thought  best  to  require  each  student  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  history  of  the  Union  Pacific,  its  geography  and  resources,  and 
to  also  give  an  outline  of  the  federal  and  state  laws  that  affect 
the  road.  In  all  cases  this  will  probably  be  the  first  work  of  the 
different  courses. 

Courses  are  now  being  prepared  on  the  maintenance  of  auto- 
matic block  signals,  mechanical  engineering  as  applied  to  railroad 
work,  track  work  in  both  English  and  Japanese,  station  work, 
freight  traffic,  accounting,  railroad  operation,  electric  lighting 
and  power,  questions  and  answers  for  firemen  studying  for  pro- 
motion examinations  in  machinery. 

Additional  courses  planned  are :  Gasoline  motor  car  work, 
analysis  of  statistics,  maintenance  of  interlocking  plants  and 
their  construction,  car  building,  shop  practice,  civil  engineering 
as  applied  to  railroad  work,  refrigeration. 

The  courses  now  being  prepared  all  start  with  the  elementary 
work  and  lead  up  step  by  step  so  as  to  give  a  general  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Students  assigned  to  these  courses 
will  be  started  on  the  first  work  and  while  it  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  review  for  some  of  them,  it  is  hoped  they  will  all  profit  to 
some  extent  by  a  study  of  this  elementary  work,  thus  insuring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  they  progress,  and  that 
they  will  have  patience  with  the  bureau  until  the  more  advanced 
work  can  be  gotten  out.  The  first  work  was  sent  out  about 
November  ist. 

Where  special  courses  are  asked  for,  the  applications  will  be 
considered  by  the  advisory  board  and  the  course  furnished,  if 
practical,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  The  lessons  will  be  sent 
out  to  students  in  two  forms.  First :  Lessons  that  have  been 
specially  prepared  by  the  bureau  will  be  mimeographed  on  stand- 
ard letter-size  paper  with  cloth  binding,  and  the  student  may 
keep  these.  Second :  Instructional  matter  to  be  studied  from 
books  already  printed  will  be  outlined,  showing  just  what  parts 
of  the  printed  work  must  be  mastered,  and  this  outline  sent  to 
the  student  with  the  book.  These  books  will  simply  be  loaned  to 
the  student,  and  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  their  safe  return, 
and  in  case  of  failure  to  return  them,  they  will  be  charged  against 
him  at  cost  price.  The  books  may  be  kept  a  reasonable  time,  the 
student  being  notified  as  to  when  he  should  return  them.  An 
extension  of  time  will  be  allowed  for  good  cause. 

A  set  of  questions  will  be  sent  with  each  lesson.  Written 
answers  must  be  submitted  and  show  a  satisfactory  understanding 
of  the  work  before  additional  lessons  will  be  furnished.  Students 
must  show  interest  in  their  work  by  doing  a  reasonable  amount 
of  studying.  They  will  not  be  crowded,  but  lapses  of  several 
months  without  reasonable  excuse  will  be  considered  sufficient 
grounds  for  dropping  them  from  the  student  rolls. 

Applications  from  employees  arc  numbered  consecutively  as 
received  and  a  blank  form  sent  out  to  be  filled  in  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  education  and  practical  experience  of  the  applicant, 
together  with  a  statement  as  to  whether  he  has  made  a  special 
study  of  any  subject,  is  a  subscriber  to  any  technical  magazine,  or 
a  student  of  a  correspondence  school.  He  is  also  asked  to  state 
what  he  desires  the  bureau  to  do  for  him,  the  information  he 
wants,  what  line  of  work  he  wants  to  advance  in,  and  what  (in 
reason)  he  is  ambitious  to  become.  This  application,  when  com- 
plete, is  considered  by  the  advisory  board,  and  if  the  information 
requested  is  of  the  proper  sort,  the  course  is  assigned.  If,  how- 
ever, the  request  is  such  that  any  of  the  qualification:;  above 
noted  are  in  effect,  then  further  correspondence  is  had  with  the 
applicant  until  something  can  be  assigned  that  is  satisfactory  to 
both  the  applicant  and  the  advisory  board. 

Men  selected  for  advancement  to  minor  official  positions  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity,  before  formal  appointment  is  made, 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  workings  of  such  de- 
partments as  they  have  not  been  intimately  connected  with, 
through  a  temporary  connection  therewith  under  the  direction 
of  the  heads  of  such  departments,  and  at  a  salary  fixed  by  the 


board  of  supervisors.     Complete  records  will  be  kept  of  the  stu- 
dent work  done  by  employees. 

Increasing  the  Knowledge  and  Efficiency  of  Employees. 

Rarely  a  day  passes  in  the  course  of  a  busy  man's  career  but 
that  some  question  comes  to  his  mind  about  which  he  would  like 
information.  The  majority  of  such  questions,  however,  go  unan- 
swered unless  some  pressing  necessity  makes  it  imperative  that 
time  be  taken  to  obtain  the  answer.  Workmen  hesitate  to  ask 
too  many  questions  of  their  foremen;  foremen  let  some  point 
go  rather  than  to  show  their  lack  of  knowledge  and  some  officials 
even  clothe  their  lack  of  knowledge  on  occasional  points  in  the 
mantle  of  reserve  rather  than  to  risk  their  official  dignity  by 
asking  a  question  of  a  subordinate  who  assumes  their  knowledge 
to  be  universal.  Many  questions  that  are  asked  are  answered  in 
such  a  way  that  the  questioner  does  not  understand  the  point 
clearly  and  rather  than  to  appear  dull  or  slow,  the  matter  will 
often  be  dropped. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bureau  in  its  second  object  to  provide 
a  means  whereby  any  employee  desiring  information  on  any 
particular  question  or  problem  met  with  from  day  to  day,  can 
send  this  question  to  the  bureau  for  an  answer.  There  is  no 
formality  connected  with  this  matter;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
Avrite  the  question  and  mail  it  to  the  bureau,  giving  name  and 
address  where  employed,  also  position  or  occupation.  The  infor- 
mation will  be  furnished  through  the  bureau  in  a  simple  and  prac- 
tical manner  and  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  bureau  will  have 
its  own  telegraph  office  and  officials  can  get  information  direct 
by  wire,  using  cipher  code  if  desirable. 

Questions,  when  received,  are  copied  and  referred  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board  best  qualified  to  answer  them,  it  being 
the  intention  to  have  all  inquiries  answered  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  in  nowise  conflict  with  the  instructions,  ideas  or 
precedents  of  the  department  to  which  they  relate.  The  answers 
are  held  and  passed  on  by  the  advisory  board  at  the  first  meeting 
and  are  then  sent  to  the  questioner.  It  is  not  the  intention  to 
have  questions  requiring  the  official  ruling  of  some  paiticular 
person  sent  to  the  bureau,  but  if  such  questions  are  received  it  is 
the  intention  to  handle  them  through  the  bureau,  having  the 
proper  member  of  the  advisory  board  send  them  to  the  proper 
official  for  a  ruling,  after  which  they  are  returned  to  the  bureau. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  questioner,  when  his  answer  is  returned, 
will  be  requested  to  refer  such  matters  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels in  the  future. 

All  questions  are  handled  impersonally;  the  name  of  the  ques- 
tioner is  not  shown  on  the  question  when  it  is  passed  to  the 
advisory  board  member  for  handling,  only  the  questioner's  occu- 
pation being  given  ;  nor  is  the  name  of  the  advisory  board  mem- 
ber furnishing  the  answer  shown.  No  limit  is  set  on  the  number 
of  questions  that  may  be  asked  and  an  employee  may  ask  for 
information  every  day  if  he  so  desires.  A  record  is  kept  of  all 
answers,  catalogued  for  easy  reference,  and  a  card  catalogue 
shows  which  of  the  employees  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
branch  of  the  bureau. 

Preparing  Prospective  Employees  for  the  Service. 

The  promotion  of  desirable  men  and  the  elimination  of  undesir- 
ables creates  a  constant  demand  for  new  material  throughout  the 
organization.  The  demand  is  perhaps  greatest  for  station  helpers, 
signal  men,  operators,  freight  house  men,  agents,  clerks,  brake- 
men,  common  laborers. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bureau  to  assist  in  supplying  men  of 
good  reputation  and  character  for  vacancies  of  this  order,  and 
where  possible  to  train  these  men  as  far  as  practical  in  the  duties 
of  their  prospective  work  before  their  employment.  To  this  end, 
applications  for  employment  will  be  received,  preference  in  all 
cases  being  given  to  dependents  or  relatives  of  employees.  The 
personal  history  of  all  applicants  will  be  obtained,  references  in- 
vestigated, and  each  applicant  required  to  take  a  physical  exami- 
nation to  assure  us  that  he  can  pass  our  requirements,  if  his 
record  is  satisfactory  and  we  wish  tr.  employ  him.  The  names  of 
all  available  applicants  will  be  kept  on  file  at  the  bureau  and  any 
official  wishing  help  can  apply  to  the  bureau  for  it.  If  satisfactory 
material  is  on  hand  it  will  be  furnished  immediately. 
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The  bureau,  however,  will  not  solicit  positions  for  applicants;  The  general  interest  in  the  subject,  the  elaborate  plans  which 

requests  will  have  to  come  from  the  general  organization  if  its  had  been  formulated  for  conducting  the  work,  and  the  substan- 

assistance  is  desired,  and  the  interest  of  the  bureau  in  the  men  tial  character  of  the  support  which  had  been  pledged  to  main- 

furnislied  ceases  when  they  arc  employed,  unless  later  they  take  tain  it  justified  the  Geological  Survey  in  aiding  the  investigation, 

advantage  of  the  privilege  of  the  information  or  educational  feat-  The  co-operation   of  the   Survey  consisted  in  detailing  experts 

ures.     Applications  of  experienced  railroad  men,  when  received,  to  assist  the  regular  staff  of  the  laboratory  in  the  chemical  and 

will  also  be  looked  up  and  their  names  placed  on  file,  although  it  calorific  work  of  the  tests.     These  experts,  working  under  the 

is  hoped  that  all  positions  suitable  for  men  of  this  class  can  be  general  supervision   of  the   director   of   the   Purdue   laboratory, 

filled  from  our  own  ranks.  became  responsible  for  the  sampling  of  smoke-box  gases,  of  the 

The  names  of  student  employees  making  marked  progress  in  fuel  used,  of  the  cinders  caught  in  the  front  end,  of  the  sparks 
their  studies  will  be  placed  before  the  general  superintendent  for  discharged  by  the  stack,  and  of  the  refuse  caught  in  the  ash 
his  information,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  men  available  pan.  The  gas  analyses  were  made  by  them  at  the  university 
for  promotion  will  have  a  better  chance  to  connect  with  vacancies  laboratory.  The  analyses  of  all  solid  samples  and  the  calorific 
that  they  may  be  qualified  to  fill,  and  thus  the  necesssity  for  tests  of  the  fuels  were  made  at  the  government  fuel-testing  plant 
going  outside  our  ranks  to  fill  such  positions  be  still  further  at  St.  Louis.  The  representatives  of  the  Survey  were  not  con- 
reduced.  Where  practical  to  do  so,  the  elementary  lessons  of  cerned  with  other  phases  of  the  work.  .y 
suitable  courses  may  be  sent  to  applicants  whom  we  think  we  will  The  locomotive  used  in  the  experiments  is  a  simple  super- 
have  use  for  in  the  future,  so  that  they  can  be  preparing  them-  heating  !ocomotive  of  the  American  type,  with  a  boiler  designed 
selves  to  give  better  service  when  employed.                       •.^'•>  to  operate  under  pressures  as  high  as  250  pounds.     The  super- 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  will  be  established  under  heater  is  of  the  return-tube  type  and  was  built  and  iristalled  in 

this  third  object,  schools  at  the  Bureau's  offices,  for  the  prepara-  the  summer  of  1906. 

tion  of  student  operators,  brakemen  and  signal  service  men  by  Some  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  locomotive  are  as 

personal    instruction.      Students    of   telegraph    schools    preparing  follows:  ■•■■'.: 

for  positions  as  student  operators  will,  on  graduation  from  their  ~  ,  ,       .  .  -r  :>:.:'    :,;■..:        .      -..-• 

course  m  telegraphy,  be  brought  to  Omaha  and  put  through  a  Weight  on  four  drivers..'.;;.i,»w.".v^;vii* 61,000  Ibt. 

course  of  training  of  from  two  to  four  weeks  in  a  model  local        ^ '^fiamptfr  -     "  ,»  . 

_        ,    ,  ,.  ,        ^,  .  .  .  .  L'lameier ....;»,.. ,.....* 16    in. 

Station  fitted  for  this  work.     This  station  will  be  equipped  with  .  Stroke  ^.... ...,.,.;.;; 24  in. 

the  regular  local  station  furniture  and  forms,  wires  will  be  cut  Boll^f'  """'"  °"'"'^"  °^  tire....„,.,„,v^^^...,^^;,.^^..6»^  ia. 

into   an   operator's   table;   tariffs,   tickets,   baggage   checks,   time  Jl^.u"t"t:"  I" * ..*..,...... '.Eactenaed  wagon  top 

,         .  •,,    ,  J    ./•',■      •  ,  ,  -,       ,  h?"/ h    ri^''^.°°*- ••••"•' ......v.... 72  1/16  in. 

cards,  etc.,  will  be  used  to  famiharize  these  students  with  the  Width  of  firebox — ^ ....,....84j^  in. 

actual  work  they  will  have  to  do  when  they  go  in  service,  and  an  }<^umheT\{'l!L,ch' iiih^^ .>,.,...^.......:9  in. 

instructor   will   direct   their   work   and   see   that   they   have   the  l"""  h""  f    ^b        ^^      fvv'»''vti •-•--...*......... 16 

knowledge  necessary  to  give  satisfactory  service  before  they  are  H'ating°sur"ac"Vn' ■f,VebVx.'.\'.\".'.'.".'.V.\V.\\\V.\V;V.^w.\\"  V  ft! 

sent  out  ^'^^^jnK  surface  in  tubes,  water  sidi; '.'.**.*.'!  .*.*'*.^v"*'. ".697  sq'.  ft. 

_,..,,.,..  ^       ^<^*3'  water-heating  surface,  including  water  side  of  tubes..  1,023  sq.  ft. 

Ihe  training  of  apphcants  for  positions  as  brakemen  is  a  more  Superheater: 

difficult  proposition,  but  it  is  hoped  that  men  can  be  taught  the  Sside' diameter' of' superheater' VuWsV/.V/.v«w^^^ 

operating  and  block  signal  rules,  the  signals,  how  to  pack  hot  Number  of  loops..... ..»>i.w.,...,>»*.. ;,...... St 

,  ...  t  ,    ,  Average  length  of  tube  per  loop........................ 1787  ft. 

boxes,  and  care  for  their  markers  and  lanterns.     In  addition  to  Tctal  superheating  surface  based  upon  outside  surface  of  tubes. 

this,    and    probably    most    important,    there   will   be    instilled    into  Total  water  and  superheating  surface,  including  water  side  of       ^"  '*"'  ^** 

them  the  knowledge  that  honesty,  sobriety,  careful  attention  to  ^°^^^^  *"'>«s i,jie  sq.  ft 

duty  and  the  observance  of  all  rules  and  regulations  will  assure  The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  to  determine  the  performance 

them  of  a  steady  job  and  the  right  to  hope  for  future  promotion.  of  the  boiler  and  superheater  of  a  normal  locomotive  while  de- 

The  training  of  applicants  for  positions  in  the  signal  depart-  veloping  such  rates  of  power  as  are  common  in  locomotive  ser- 

ment  will  be  accomplished  by  actual  work  on  batteries  and  signal  vice.    The  process  involved  a  careful  study  of  the  various  chan- 

apphances,   installed   as   a   part   of  the   school's   equipment,   and  nels  through  which  the  heat  energy  of  the  fuel  is  absorbed  or 

while  this  school  in  these  branches  will  be  experimental,  there  dissipated. 

is  reason  to  hope  that  the  experiment  will  be  a  success,  as  proved  The  results  represent  work  done  with  two  grades  of  coal  that 

by  better  material  furnished  due  to  its  establishment.  will  be  designated  as  coal  A  and  coal  B.    Both  are  of  excellent 

^^=Z====:  quality.     The  greater  part  of  the  tests  were  run   with  coal  A, 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  FUEL  IN  LOCOMOTIVE  '^^'*'^  ^°'"  P"'"P°'^s  °^  discussion,  will  be  regarded  as  the  stand- 

PRACnCE.*  *^^  *^^*^'     ^^^  chemical  characteristics  and  the  calorific 

value  of  samples  taken  from  the  fuel  of  each  test  are  summa- 

By  W.  F.  M.  Goss  ^^^^^  *"  *^^  following  table: 

^#   ■  .  Coal  A.  Coal  B. 

Moisture,   per  cent .^...^..^<..  1.S9  3.10 

LnTRODUCTION  I-     a        'T'^""'   P^-"   <^"*-    •••..."•..,i..",..\.,        «1.94  IS.fS 

Tu      i  •  •  ^'^iKwi'i-cnu.^.  Fixed  carbon,  per  cent ........i.      ;*7  71  72  75 

ine  locomotives  in  service  on  the   railroads  of  this  country  Ash   per  cent .v^:8"4«  892 

consume  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  coal  production  of  the  hTS  "^^  %[  End  1i  Smbuslible^'K.u. .' !    ]^^  \tfol 

United  States.     The  amount  is  so  large  that  any  small  saving  H         R 

that  can  be  made  effective  in  locomotive  practice  at  once  becomes  „         ^  ,  Balances. 

an  important  factor  in  conserving  the  fuel  supply  of  the  nation  ^^*  balances   representing  the   action   of   locomotive   boilers 

For  this  reason  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  given  ^^""^  ^"'*'^  ^^^"  regarded  as  difficult  to  formulate.     In  the  pres- 

attention   to  the   special  problems   of  combustion   in   locomotive  ^"'  ^^^^^  ^^^""^^  ^'^""^  "^^^^  ^°  procure  complete  data  on  which 

boilers.     It  has  approached  this  task  from  several  different  di-  ^"^'^  ^  balance  could  be  based.     The  data  making  up  these  bal- 

rections.     The    facts   presented    herewith   constitute    one    series  ^"*^^^  ^""^  presented  in  Figure  i,  but  can  be  most  easily  under- 

of  results.  ,;>.";:  ^*°°^  ^^  reference  to  Figures  2  and  3,  which  show  the  results 

In  the  fall  of  1906  the  locomotive-testing  laboratory  of  Pur  °^^^'"^^  ^''^^  coal  A  and  coal  B,  respectively.  It  is  the  pur- 
due  University,  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  entered  on  a  series  of  tests  ^^^"^  °^  ^''^  ^'^^^  balance,  as  the  term  implies,  to  account  for  all 
one  purpose  of  which  was  to  determine  in  precise  terms  the  ^^*^  "presented  by  the  coal  supplied  to  the  fire  box,  not  only 
degree  of  efficiency  with  which  a  modern  high-class  American  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^'"'^  '"  utilized,  but  that  which  is  lost,  and  to  point 
locomotive  utilizes  the  heat  energy  of  the   fuel  supplied  to  it  °"'  *^^  various  channels  through  which  losses  occur.     In  the 

•  Extracts  from  Lulletin  No.  402.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  tcuTX\'T.  "''''''"^  '"'^''''"  ''  '^^^''^  ^°  '^'  '^^^•""' 

logical  burvey.  includes  the  heat-transmitting  surface  qi, both  boiler  and  super- 
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heater.  The  ordinates  of  the  diagrams  represent  the  percentage 
of  heat  in  the  fuel  supplied.  Distances  measured  on  ordinates 
between  the  axis  and  the  first  broken  line,  A,  represent  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  heat  supplied  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
water  of  the  boiler.  The  line  A  is,  in  fact,  a  definition  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  boiler  under  the  varying  rates  of  evaporation 
represented  by  the  tests.  Though  based  on  a  different  unit,  it 
is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  similar  in  general  form  to  the  lines  defining 
the  evaporative  efficiency  of  the  boiler  in  terms  of  pounds  of 
water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  used  (Fig.  4).  The  in- 
clination of  all  such  lines  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  boiler  suffers  as  ihe  rate  of  evaporation  is  in- 
creased. The  nature  and  extent  of  the  losses  leading  to  de- 
creased efficiency  are  to  be  found  in  the  areas  above  the  line  A. 
The  fact  that  the  points  representing  different  tests  through 
which  this  line  is  drawn  do  not  result  in  a  smooth  curve  is  due 
to  irregularities  in  furnace  conditions  that  were  beyond  the  vig- 
ilance of  the  operator,  an  explanation  which  applies  equally  to 
other  lines  of  the  same  diagram.  Again,  where  the  points  on 
which  the  line  A  is  based  fail  to  form  a  smooth  curve,  the  rea- 
son therefor  is  to  be  found  in  the  location  of  the  lines  above. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  heat  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
superheater  is  measured  by  distances  on  ordinates  between  lines 
A  and  B.  It  is  apparent  that  this  quantity  is  practically  con- 
stant, whatever  may  be  the  power  to  which  the  boiler  is  driven ; 
that  is,  this  superheater  is  a  device  of  constant  efficiency.  The 
normal  maximum  power  of  a  locomotive  may  for  present  pur- 
poses be  taken  as  represented  by  an  evaporation  of  12  pounds 
of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  At  this 
rate  the  superheater,  which  contains  16  per  cent,  of  the  total 
heat-transmitting  surface,  receives  approximately  8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  heat  absorbed.  Distances  between  the  broken  line  B 
and  the  axis  represent  the  efficiency  of  the  combined  boiler  and 
superheater,  and  distances  above  the  line  B  account  for  the  va- 
rious heat  losses  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  furnace,  boiler, 
and  superheater.  ■  >;. 

Losses  of  heat  arising  from  the  presence  of  accidental  and 
combined  moisture  in  the  fuel,  of  moisture  in  the  atmospheric 
air  admitted  to  the  fire  box,  and  of  moisture  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  in  the  coal  are  represented  by 
distances  measured  on  ordinates  between  lines  B  and  C.  It  is 
of  passing  interest  to  note  that  the  heat  thus  accounted  for  is 
practically  equal  to  that  absorbed  by  the  superheater. 

Losses  of  heat  in  gases  discharged  from  the  stack  are  repre- 
sented by  distances  measured  on  ordinates  between  lines  C  and 
E.  The  distances  between  lines  D  and  E  represent  that  portion 
of  these  losses  which  is  due  to  the  incomplete  burning  of  the 
combustible  gases.  The  record  shows  that  the  stack  loss  (C-E), 
while  necessarily  large,  increases  with  increased  rates  of  com- 
bustion far  less  rapidly  than  has  been  commonly  supposed.  In 
other  words,  the  loss  in  evaporative  efficiency  with  increase  of 
power  (line  B,  Figs.  2  and  3)  occurs  only  to  a  very  slight  de- 
gree through  increase  in  the  amount  of  heat  carried  away  with 
the  smoke-box  gases.  That  portion  of  this  loss  which  is  charge- 
able to  incomplete  combustion  (CO)  is  small  under  low  rates 
of  combustion  (Column  104,  Fig.  i),  but  may  increase  to 
amounts  of  some  significance  under  the  influence  of  very  high 
rates  of  combustion,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  record  of  coal  A. 

Losses  of  heat  through  the  discharge  from  the  fire  box  of  un- 
consumed  fuel  are  represented  by  distances  measured  on  ordi- 
nates between  lines  E  and  H.  The  loss  thus  defined  is  separated 
mto  three  parts— the  heat  loss  by  partly  consumed  fuel  in  the 
form  of  cinders  collecting  in  the  front  end  (E-F),  the  heat  loss 
by  partly  consumed  fuel  in  the  form  of  cinders  or  sparks  thrown 
out  of  the  stack  (F-G),  and  the  heat  lost  by  partly  burned  fuel 
droppmg  through  the  grate  into  the  ash  pan  (G-H).  The  first 
two  of  these  losses  increase  with  the  rate  of  power  developed. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  chief  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  evapo- 
rative efficiency  of  a  locomotive  boiler  with  increased  rates  of 
power.  This  is  well  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  dia- 
grams. In  the  tests  with  coal  B  (Fig.  4)  the  cinder  loss  is  com- 
paratively heavy  and  the  boiler  efficiency  diminishes  in  a  marked 


degree  under  high  rates  of  power,  while  tests  under  similar 
conditions  with  coal  A  (Fig.  2),  involving  less  loss  by  cinders, 
show  an  efficiency  of  the  boiler  under  high  rates  of  power  which 
is  much  better  sustained. 

The  cinder  loss  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  weight 
of  coal  fired  is  shown  by  Figure  5,  and  the  heating  value  of  the 
material  thus  accounted  for  by  Figure  6.  It  will  be  seen  that 
cinders  from  coal  B  have  more  than  double  the  weight  and  that 
each  pound  has  nearly  double  the  heating  value  of  those  from 
coal  A,  a  result  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  large  percentage 
of  fine  material  in  coal  B  and  to  the  absence  of  such  material 
in  coal  A.  The  stack  cinders  from  both  coals  have  a  higher 
calorific  value  than  those  caught  in  the  smoke  box.  Under  the 
practice  of  the  laboratory,  the  coal  was  not  wetted  previous  to 
being  fired.  Concerning  the  general  significance  of  the  cinder 
loss  as  recorded  here,  it  should  be  lemembered  that  the  fuel  used 
in  all  the  tests  was  of  high  quality.  Lighter  and  more  friable 
coals  are  as  a  rule  more  prolific  producers  of  stack  and  front- 
end  cinders. 

Radiation,  leakage,  and  all  losses  not  previously  accounted 
for  are  represented  by  the  distance  on  ordinates  between  line  H 
and  the  100  per  cent,  line  of  the  diagrams.  Radiation  losses  are 
probably  not  much  in  excess  of  i  pef  cent,  so  that  the  remain- 
der of  this  loss — from  3  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  available 
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— represents  leakage  of  steam  or  water,  or  inaccuracy  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  one  or  more  of  the  quantities  already 
discussed. 

Distribution  of  Heat  in  the  Test  LocoMOTn-E. 
It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  have  an  elaborate  statement  of 
fact  summarized  into  a  few  representative  figures,  the  relation 
between  which  may  be  easily  apprehended.  Such  a  summary 
may  be  framed  for  the  present  case  by  assuming  that  the  nor- 
mal maximum  power  of  the  locomotive  tested  is  that  which  in- 
volves a  rate  of  evaporation  of  12  pounds  of  water  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  by  averaging  from  the 
diagrams  (Figs.  2  and  3)  the  values  of  the  various  factors  en- 
tering into  the  heat  balance  for  this  rate  of  power.  The  result 
may  be  accepted  as  showing  in  general  terms  the  action  of  such 
a  locomotive  as  that  tested  when  fired  with  a  good  Pennsylvania 
or  West  Virginia  coal.    It  is  as  follows: 

AvEKA(ED  Heat  Balance  for  Test  Locomotive. 
[Percentages  of  total  heat  available.] 

Absorbed  by  tbe  water  in  the  boiler ..^,......,,i,.,.,  ,   62 

Absorbed  by  steam  in  the  superheater i'..V... '..«.....;..       5 

Absorbed  by  steani  in  the  boiler  and  superheater.  ..,»,.ii.. 67 

Lost  in  vaporizing  moisture  in  the  coal v.. .«.'.. 5 

Lost  through  the  discharge  of  CO .^. 1 

Lost  through  the  high  temperature  of  escaping  gases,  the  products  of 

combustion    14 

Lost  through  unconsumeJ  fuel  in  the  form  of  front-end  cinders S 

Lost  through  unconsumed  fuel  in  the  form  of  cinders  or  sparks  passed 

out   of  the  stack 9 

Lost  through  unconsumed  fuel  in  the  ash ..:.^..*;.i-./. . .  4 

Lost  through  radiation,  leakage  of  steam  and  water,  etc.......;;.....  7 

100 
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General  Conclusions. 
There  were  in  1906,  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
51,000  locomotives.  It  is  estimated  that  these  locomotives  con- 
sumed during  the  year  not  less  than  90,000,000  tons  of  fuel, 
which  is  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  coal,  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous, mined  in  the  country  during  the  same  period.  The 
coal  thus  used  cost  the  railroads  $170,500,000.  That  wastes  occur 
in  the  use  of  fuel  in  locomotive  service  is  a  matter  which  is  well 
understood  by  all  who  have  given  serious  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  the  tests  whose  results  are  here  presented  show  some  of  the 
channels  through  which  these  wastes  occur.  These  results  are 
perhaps  more  favorable  to  economy  than  those  attained  by  the 
average  locomotive  of  tlie  country,  as  the  coal  used  in  the  tests 
was  of  superior  quality,  the  type  of  locomotive  employed  was 
better  than  the  average,  and  the  standards  observed  m  the 
maintenance  of  the  locomotive  wore  more  exacting.  But  the 
effect  on  boiler  performance  arising  from  these  differences  is 
not  great  and,  so  far  as  tbej'  apply,  the  results  may  be  accepted 
as  fairly  representative  of  the  general  locomotive  practice  of 
the  country.  They  apply,  however,  only  when  the  locomotive  is 
running  under  constant  conditions  of  operation.  They  do  not 
include  the  incidental  expenditures  of  fuel  which  are  involved 
in  the  starting  of  fires,  in  the  switching  of  engines,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  steam  pressure  while  the  locomotive  is  stand- 
ing, nor  do  they  include  a  measure  of  the  heat  losses  occasioned 
by  the  discharge  of  steam  tiirough  the  safety  valve.  Observa- 
tions on  several  representative  railroads  have  indicated  that  not 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel  supplied  to  locomotives 
performs  no  function  in  moving  trains  forward.  It  disappears 
in  the  incidental  ways  just  mentioned  or  remains  in  the  fire  box 
at  the  end  of  the  run.  The  fuel  consumption  accounted  for  by 
the  heat  balance  above  is,  therefore,  but  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumed  by  the  average  locomotive  in  service.  Applied  on  this 
basis  to  the  total  consumption  of  coal  for  the  country,  the  heat 
balance  may  be  converted  into  terms  of  tons  of  coal  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Results  Obtai.ned  from  Fuel  Burned  i.v  Locomotives. 

Tons. 

1.  Consumed   in    statting   fires,    in    moving  the   locomotive   to   its 

train,  in  backing  trains  into  or  out  of  sidings,  in  making 
nood  safety-valve  and  leakage  losses,  and  in  keeping  the 
locomotive  )iot  while  ."Standing   (estimated) 18,000,000 

2.  Utilized,   that   is,   represented   by    heat   transmitted  to   water   to 

be    vaporized     41 .040.000 

3.  Rerjuireil  lo  evaporate  moisture  contained  by  the  coal 3,000,000 

4.  Lost  throujfh   incomplete   combustion   of  gases 720,000 

5.  Lost  through  heat  of  gases  discharged  from  stack 10,080.000 

fi.    Lost    throui?h   cinders   and    sparks , 8,640.000 

7.  Lo*t  through  unconsumed  fuel   in   the  ash 2,880,000 

8.  Lost  through  radiation,  leakage  of  steam  and  water,  etc 5,040,000 

90,000,000 

These  amounts,  together  with  the  corresponding  money  value, 
are  set  forth  graphically  by  Figure  7.  It  is  apparent  from  this 
e.xhibit  that  the  utilization  of  fuel  in  locomotive  service  is  a 
'problem  of  large  proportions,  and  that  if  even  a  small  saving 
could  be  made  by  all  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  locomotives  of 
the  country  it  would  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  nation's  fuel  supply.  On  examining  the  diagram 
with  reference  to  such  a  possibility  the  following  facts  are  to  be 
noted:  The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  in  preparing  locomotives 
for  their  trains,  etc.  (item  i),  is  dependent  only  to  a  very  slight 
extent  on  the  characteristics  of  the  locomotive,  being  in  large 
measure  controlled  by  operating  conditions,  by  the  length  of 
divisions,  and  by  the  promptness  with  which  trains  are  moved. 
Under  ideal  conditions  of  operation  much  of  the  fuel  thus  used 
could  be  saved,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  normal 
process  of  evolution  in  railroad  practice  will  tend  gradually  to 
bring  about  some  reduction  in  the  consumption  thus  accounted 
for. 

The  fuel  required  to  evaporate  nioisture  in  the  fuel  (item  3) 
and  that  which  is  lost  through  incomplete  combustion  (item  4) 
are  already  small  and  arc  not  likely  to  be  materially  reduced. 

The  loss  represented  by  the  heat  of  gases  discharged  from 
the  stack  (item  5)  offers  an  attractive  field  to  those  who  would 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  boiler.  So  long  as  the 
temperature  of  the  discharged  gases  is  as  high  as  800°  F.  or 
more  there  is  a  possibility  of  utilizmg  some  of  this  heat  by  the 
application  of  smoke-box  superheaters,  rehcaters,  or  feed-water 


heaters,  though  thus  far  the  development  of  acceptable  devices 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  has  made  little  progress. 

The  fuel  loss  in  the  form  of  cinders  collecting  in  the  front 
end  and  passing  out  of  the  stack  (item  6)  is  very  large  and 
may  readily  be  reduced.  The  results  here  recorded  were  ob- 
tained with  a  boiler  having  a  narrow  fire  box ;  the  losses  in  the 
form  of  cinders  would  probably  be  smaller  with  a  wide  fire  box. 
A  sure  road  to  improvement  in  this  direction  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  grate  area.  Opportunities  for  incidental  sav- 
ings are  to  be  found  in  improved  flame  ways  such  as  are  to  be 
procured  by  the  application  of  brick  arches  or  other  devices. 
Such  losses  may  also  be  reduced  by  greater  care  in  the  selection 
of  fuel  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  fuel  for  the  service  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  entire 
loss  covered  by  this  item  will  in  time  be  overcome. 

The  fuel  which  is  lost  by  dropping  through  grates  and  min- 
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gling  with  the  ash  (item  7)  is  a  factor  that  depends  on  the  grate 
design,  on  the  characteristics  of  the  fuel,  but  chiefly  on  the  de- 
gree of  care  exercised  in  managing  the  fire.  More  skilful  firing 
would  save  much  of  the  fuel  thus  accounted  for. 

The  radiation  and  leakage  losses  (item  8)  may  in  part  be  ap- 
parent rather  than  real,  owing  to  possible  inaccuracies  in  the 
process  of  developing  the  heat  balance.  On  the  assumption  that 
the  values  are  correct  as  stated,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  service  they  can  be  materially  re- 
duced. 

Locomotive  boilers  are  handicapped  by  the  requirement  tnat 
tlie  boiler  itself  and  all  its  appurtenances  must  come  within  rig- 
idly defined  limits  of  space,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  forced 
to  work  at  very  high  rates  of  power.  Notwithstanding  this 
handicap,  it  is  apparent  that  the  zone  of  practicable  improvement 
which  lies  between  present-day  results  and  those  which  may 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  obtainable  is  not  so  wide  as  to  make 
future  progress  rapid  or  easy.  Material  improvement  is  less 
likely  to  come  in  large  measures  as  the  result  of  revolutionary 
changes  than  as  a  series  of  relatively  small  savings  in  the  sev- 
eral items  to  which  attention  has  been  called. 


Janlary,  1910. 
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SnlTHIK.V   PAHFR-   ARTKL'L.VTED  oil.  LURNMNG  LOCOMOTIVE   WITH  CAU    AT  FRONT  END. 


ARTICULATED  OIL    BURNING   LOCOMOTIVES  WITH 

CAB  AHEAD. 


Southern  P.\cific  Company. 


It  has  been  suggested  a  number  of  times  that  with  oil  burning 
locomotives  it  would  be  possible  to  reverse  the  customary  direc 
tion  of  running  and  by  placing  the  tender  at  the  other  end  of 
the  locomotive  the  engineer  could  be  located  where  he  would 
have  a  perfect  view  ahead  without  separation  from  the  fireman 
and  leaving  him  in  a  position  where  he  could  watch  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tire,  height  of  water  le\el,  etc.  This  idea  has  been 
put  into  practice   on   some   of   the   Italian   railways,   and,  as   is 


tRoNT    VIEW   OK    SOUTHERN    PACIllC    .\RTICULATED    LOCOMOTIVE. 

shown  in  the  illustration,  is  now  beir.g  inaugurated  on  sections  of 
the  Southern  Pacific. 

Service  with  the  very  large  Mallet  articulated  locomottves, 
two  of  which  were  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for 
this  company  early  in  the  year,  and  were  fully  described  and 
illustrated  on  page  i8i  of  the  May  and  367  of  the  September 
issues  of  this  jinirnal.  soon  proved  them  to  l)e  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  this  trial  order  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
order  to  the  same  works  to  build  nineteen  more  of  a  duplicate 
pattern.  These  twenty-one  locomotives  are  distributed  on  the 
various  Associated  Lines  as  follows  •  Three  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  arranged  for  burning  coal;  three  oil  burners  to  the 
Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company,  and  fifteen  oil 
burners  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  The  last  order  for 
oil  burners  were  specified  to  be  arranged  with  the  cab  ahead. 


which  decision  in  this  case  was  largely  influenced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  operating  locomotives  through  tunnels  and  snow  sheds 
where  the  gases  from  the  stack  were  very  disagreeable  to  the 
crew.  This  is  especially  troublesome  on  these  long  locomotives 
where  the  smoke  strikes  the  top  of  the  tunnel  and  has  time  to 
descend  in  front  of  the  cab. 

In  the  new  design,  the  cab  is  entered  through  side  doorways 
reached  by  suitable  ladders.  The  cab  fittings  are  conveniently 
located  within  easy  reach  of  the  engineer,  who  occupies  the 
right  hand  side  looking  ahead.  The  Ragonnet  power  reversing 
gear  is  the  same  as  on  former  locomotives,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  run  a  shaft  across  the  boiler  back  head  in  order  to 
make  the  connection  with  the  operating  lever. 

Some  slight  changes,  of  course,  have  been  necessary  for  ar- 
ranging the  bumper  beam  and  pilot  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
frames,  and  of  the  deck  plate  at  the  smoke  bo.x  end,  both  of 
which  are  of  cast  steel.  The  deck  plate  is  provided  with  a  chafing 
block  and  a  suitable  pocket  for  the  tender  drawbar  and  the 
bumper  beam  has  been  located  well  forward  to  protect  the 
engine  crew  from  buffing  and  collision  shocks.  The  tender  is 
of  the  Associated  Lines  standard,  with  a  rectangular  tank  as 
equipped  for  oil  burning  locomotives. 

These  alterations  have  made  slight  changes  in  the  weights, 
which  are  as  follows : 


Weight  on  drivers 

Weight  on   front   truck....... 

Weight  on  rear  truck  ..  .'•■...», 
Weight,  total  engine   .;,'.*■.■.■ 


;•;#•.,,..■« 


'--.♦-•V  f.'i  ».■»  »  . 

;-,\  I  .'.  . . ; . 


394,150  lbs. 

14,500  lbs. 

17,250  I'js. 

425,900  lbs. 


Educational  Waste. — Of  thirteen  millions  of  young  men  in 
the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35,  only  five  per 
cent,  receive  in  the  schools  any  direct  preparation  for  their 
vocations :  and  of  every  one  hundred  graduates  of  our  element- 
ary schools,  only  eight  obtain  their  livelihood  by  means  of  the 
professions  and  commercial  pursuits,  while  the  remaining  ninety- 
two  support  themselves  and  their  families  by  their  hands.  If 
we  are  open  to  conviction,  we  need  no  investigation  to  convince 
us  that  the  public  school  system  of  this  country  has  not  been 
developed  and  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses,  but 
rather  has  been  operating  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  We  have 
no  possible  right  to  build  up  a  general  scheme  of  public  primary 
and  secondary  education  with  the  college  as  the  goal.  This  is 
sacrificing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few;  a  useless  sacri- 
fice because  the  few  can  be  taken  care  of  without  resorting  to 
such  wasteful  methods.— Dr.  Alexander  C.  Humphreys  before 
the  Xational  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 


Pension  Regulations  on  the  "Northwestern."— The  direc- 
tors of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  have  amended  the  pension 
regulations  of  the  company  so  that  hereafter  the  smallest  pen- 
sion will  be  $12  a  month.  This  will  increase  the  pensions  of 
about  125  of  those  now  on  the  list.  At  one  per  cent,  for  each 
year  of  service  twelve  dollars  would  be  the  pension  for  an  em- 
ployee who  had  worked  at  $36  a  month  and  had  been  in  the 
service  33  years,  4  months.  By  the  new  regulation  such  a  man 
will  receive  the  $12  even  when  his  term  of  service  has  been 
much  shorter. 
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Gexekai,  Conckusio;?*. 

'riicr.L-  >vcw.,i»  .1906,  on  the  railroads   of  the   United  States, 

51,000' ^.'COlno^ive?.     It  ise^titnatcd  that  these  locomotives  con-. 

<uiiiud    <iufihg   the  i'ear  not   K>s    than   90,ooo,-ooo   t»»>is   of    fuel; 

\vliidi  Jr  U':'**"*-:  t^^*t'^l'.*^"l^^*h  of  all  the  coa;l,  anthracite  ahd'bitu- 

.coal  tbu<  iVrvd'  cilit  the  niilrbatls:$?/o,500.ooo;    That  wiistes  occur 
'--•'■      I?-. '..f- fut'I  in  JaeoniOlivc  t'i'rAtce  is  a  matter  whi.cli  is  wcU 
•\;:llAtJbohive^  given  *eriouiatienfiai^  to  llie  subject, 
u.<<>-vv'lro^e  K^siiha;  i«xc  liijre.  prcseatted  show  some  of  the 
rlirtw^h  wtoiHi  tlttsc-  wa^steij  occn'r.;  These  results,  are 
,-  \Ut iTitv  fnyoraliie-  ti>;ceoiiviftVy  tliaii-  those  attained  hy  the 
ir-'  !•(•'. 'rvitiVi"  01  .the>c<'Uiitry.  as  .the  coal  Used  hi  tile  test§. 
•  ahl-jv  :(h.V  .  type.Ot  ..locoinoti  ve  employed  was  - 
tire^  avvr^hjie,    an<T  tbe  :-l'^  observed   in    tue- 

,-:<.•'■  ^f   the    lpvV>niottvc   \\crc   luor^^   exactuisj;.      But   the 
'i-'iler  licFfiKiiV'lcc   ari,*ing    from  these   tlitTerences   is 
•'d;-.>«3.  ifat  .as,,  tliey-  apply.  :th'c  TesiiU's  m'ayiM;-  accepted 
lirei.ctttaJ^iV:e   of  "tliy: .  ifeneral:  ioeomotive  pf iacticfe  r.of , 
;,f.rt.  v.TlVi y  apjvly,  lii>\^ever.  pulj-  whin  the  luccMiiotive  is 
,    ••' -^  •    c.in-st;nu:  CMMthtioir-   r>f  ;iM>era,lii'iT..^     rjiey  do   not 
i!i!ft:(!  ovfx'idivnro-  oi  a\k-1   Uhich  are  involved 
lirting  vi'tehniij  of  ci"i}iinc!<.  and  ih.-;the. 

-iV  i.tv:ain;4jrvs>Mic:  whtle^  the  ,loci>n»ofive   is.  stand- 
i  ■  .> ., ;i h'Cy  Jncliide  u:  tneasnre  .of  the  heat  li>sses'  (Vcea atoned 
:'i-.'!Ktr;ie><>f'sJti-iim   tbruni.;1v..  the   safety   valve.     Ob>erva 
1  reprcseni/i  t  iv  e .  raih"MTds  |v.t ve  ijulicat eil  tjint  1  n  • ;  t 
r  eejiiv'of.  thie  total   fuel  Mtpplied  io  lOcoiTJOtiv^  - 
jjctm.  :i.::.^   yi-i,  Jlri!ction.l^^  niVtVinji  traivis   f<,ifr\yar«'l.     It  disappear- 
i'1<  1ilal  ;A\tay.s  jtHt  metitiniu;,«l  Or  reiTiaijT§  .in  the  lire  box 
> f •  Hvi^-i^inv. ■'■:  'f .be.  f tk^l' 'c'-iisiiitvptioii.  sceotinted  |or  by 
is, >}«•  im.i-^a  per  <ent.  of.  the,  total- 

'  avera.aeU»ctortMtu'e.ij^;:*ervice.O Applied  on  this 
■  a]  eonytinnvrion  >>f  .'cojti  for  jhe; jcoutitry,  the  li«at 
• 'TrVt'rvrd  iTit"!  tt'tiiTs  ivf  tons  of  ronln^  {•■ll'i\v5 : 


;    ill    ktvfrVnB    Xh 


ii-cn.ntr;;*-'!   1- 

-tinUti   tucj    in   -ttii-   tisiu 

oh,.,h-;ik.'i\.>t'    .'I!    •■'i  :,■'•■  ,-1 


;  ?;  foifether :  wtfll  life  :coiiresp0t)din}j'  ruofiey  value, 

,  uraphK-allV.  by  Ki^tir;  7.     It  is  apparent  from  this 

;;    ii  ..1   the  vitilization  Mf   fuel   iii  loconmtive   service  is   a 

■.eiMpflaT^c  proportions,  and   that  if  even  a   simll   saving 

vtuUi-  be.  jfiade  tiy  all  n.r-  a  lar)3;e  prOi'ortion  ot  the  locoinotives  of 

\C''UlU  .Ciuj'stitiite -.nri  mipo^r^^  the  ebftr  ' 

:  .  .ri\  I  .t  iiR'  hafJQii's  fuel  supfvl.v.    On  e.vamhtin.c  the  diapram 

w  it';  r-iereiicvv.to.  Vtieli  .n  possibility  facts  arc  to  be 

f  riic.  aiijb.unt ':^?,  fuel  emisniircd^^^^^  locomotives 

•  iieir  tr.aiu*.-etc..  riteni  lependent  only,  tp  a  v^ery  slight 

Ti-  the'  c1ln^lCteris^Ic^  o;    tin    l^icoraotive,  bein.e  in   large 

.  .:: .    conir<>lle<l   by   oper'atitijj:   conditions,   by   the   length   of 

'ivi^jbns,  ai)d  by  ;linv  pronVptnessi^^^  w^^^      which  trains  are  moved. 

I'lulerideal  <roitditiops  o-f  iup^ratiotv  nnieh  of  the  fuel  thus  used 

hiItI;  he-  sav'cdr  and  it  is  reasoii:tljl^        expect  that  the  normal 

i'roci.s*  of  evuliil,r'<'ii  :iil   rarin)ad  jjrr.ctice  uill  tend  gradually  to 

Sriii_'   about  .-oiiic   Tcdnctii'n   in  the  c<^nsuniptii>n   thus  accomued 

The  f.uei  required  to  evaporate  nioisture  in  the  fuel   (item  .?  i 

aid-that  \vmoh..is  lo<f  tiirfmgh  inermpleie  combustion   (item  4> 

•re  already  -small  atwl  ate  ^lOt  likely  to  be  materially  reduced. 

-T^'    lo-s  ■repre>cHted  by  the  heaf'  of  gases  discharged    from 

•<  ititem  5,)  .offers  an  .attractive  field  to  those  who  would 

ji   ;  tl;e  efnciejicv;  of  tfk'  Iqeamotive: boiler.     So  long  as  the 

••         i.itufe  of  tht?  drscharged  sa'rei  il  a?  hi       as  800""    F.  or 

•    '*he'rc  is  a  pijssthiljty  of  utiH'iirj  sojue  of  this  heat  by  the 

-molce-bfjx  siipierh'  reheaters.  or  fecd-vvater 
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heaters,  though  thus  far  the  development  of  acceptable  devices 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  has  made  little  progress. 
.  1  he  fuel  loss  in  the  form  of  cinders  collecting  in  the  front 
:end  and  passing  out  of  the  stack  (item  6)  is  very  large  and 
iii;iy  readily  be  reduced.  The  festills'  hiefi?  recorded  vvere  ob- 
tained, with  a  boiler  having  a  narrow  lire  'box.;;  jhe  losses  in  the 
form  of  cinders  would  prob.ibly  Ik?  smaller  with  a  wide  fire  box. 
A  sure  road  to  improvement  in  thi.s  direction  lies  in  the  direc- 
tt^ri  of  increased  grate  airen.  Opportunities  for.  incidental  sav- 
viRjls  ;art'  to  be;  found  in  improved  flame  wi'j-s  siuch  as.  are  to  be 
procured  by  the  application  of  brick  arches  or  other  devices. 
Such  losses  may  also  be  retlitced  by  greater  care  in  the  selection 
of  fuel  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  fuel  for  the  service  in 
which  it  is  iiiSed.  Jt  is  ttotiiJi reasonable  to  e'xpect  Uiatt^^ 
■  toss  covered  by  this  item  will  in  time  be  OverconK-. 

The  fnel.iwhich  !;»•  jl«^.st  by  ^Iropping  through  grat^-s  and  min- 
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ghiig  with  the  a>h  (item  7)  is  a  iiiCtor  that  depends  on  the  grate 
design,  on  the  characteristics  of  th<-  fuel,  but  chietly  on  the  de- 
gree of  care  exercised  in" uianagipg  the  fire.  More  skilful  firing 
would  save  much  of  th.e  fuel  thus  accounted  for. 

The  radiation  and  leakage  losses  (item  8)  may  in  part  be  ap- 
parent rather  than  real,  owing  to  possible  inaccuracies  in  the 
process  of  developin.g  the  heat  balance.  On  the  assumption  that 
the  values  are  correct  as  stated,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  .of'  service  they  can  be  materially  re- 
duced. 

Locomotive  boilers  'are'  handicapped  by  the  requirement  tnat 
the  boiler  itself  and  all  its  appurtenances  must  come  within  rig- 
idly defined  limits  of  space,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  forced 
to  work  at  very  high  rates  of  power.  N'otwitlTJtandincr  this 
liiandicap,  it  is  apparent  that  the  zone  of  practicable  improvement 
which  lies  between  present-day  results  and  those  which  may 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  obtainable  is  not  so  wide  as  to.ffl.ake 
future  progress  rapid  or  easy.  Material  improvement  is  less 
likely  to  come  in  large  measures  as  the  result  of  revolutionary 
changes  than  as  a  series  of  relatively  small  savings  in  the  sev- 
eral items  to  which  attention  has  been  calle<I; 


jA^VAKyi^iO.- 
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S'M-TifJiiv  jvAt  iFK'  ^\Rfiri.i;AT»^!»  (Vii;  r.t'j«xjiM;  iviikYjVrotrtH:- vi  itrr  <^V*"  *vV  i^ifiiiM- km. 


ARTICULATED  OIL    BURNING    LOCOMOTIVES  WITH 

CAB  AHEAD. 


SovTHERN  l*:Vf iFtc  G»Ml^\x^• 


.    Jt  l;a^  b*.^ii  sii^jicstcd'  a  ininiber df  tinio  tliai  vyhli  oil  biirriitig 
locomotivi'*  it  wuuld  be,  ix'-siblv  ti»  ^^.•vvr^^:•  the  cu!>touiary  4ircc 
!i'  :■     t   ninHinjc  anjij'hy  jxladjij^  th^  of 

the  Ji^cC!tjiofj\\-  iliy  ;t|i^iii!6ct  c0yM  l)i;.;tpc?itt4  Avberc  lie  M^Qiild 
Ifavt:  41  irirtcct  .view  abead  Avithout   s^».-i)aratibu   from  the  irK'inau 
aiul  tvayiiiii-'lrijn  iii  ,a  i>t>>iiKm  wiiei-t,  he  could  watch  the  comlir 
^^ibifMji'thjL-;;  ti^  idea  has  been" 

^v?^  iW^S/'liracticv   on- 'sniitv'^T^f ^  tlic  ItsJiiaij   failwSySf:  and,  :as  ife 


iiR..:vr:nE\v'oK'?(SfniiKN   i\..i  .   .Aiau:ui^A;)Ki._M.LuM.»iUK.    . 

>li"wn  111  tile  ilhi-^i rati.  III.  is  no\vvbejr>s  iiVaugiirated  oir  se^^^^ 
the  Southern  Paoilk.         .   ;  ; 

Sijrvice  with  the  very  large  AlaUef  articulated  locomotives, 
t^  of  r^bich  were  built  by  tht  Baldwin  Loconnnive  Works  for 
thi>  cotnpany  early  in  the  year,  aiid  were  fully  described  and 
illustrated  ^1  paso  l8t  of  the  May  and  367  of  the  September 
is^iuji  Qf.^h,^  j,,„f„;,l_  M...I1  im.ved  thcni  to  l.i-  reiiKirkablv  suc- 
cessful, Vandy^UlistriaJflrder^^y^^^  followed  by  an 
order  to  tli^;  samcVivork^  t«  bui hi  nineteen  nidre  of  a  duplicate 
pattern.  These  twenty-one  locomotives  are  distributed  on  the 
vanou,  A^^^ociaied  Lines  as  followsv  -Three  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Kadway,- arranged  for  Ininung  coal :  three  oil  burners  to  the 
Orcgv'n,  Railroad  Jtad-  S:avig;ition :  Compaiiy,  and  fHt^^^  oil 
burnyrs  ^or  tiie  Somhern  Paviiic  Cc-tn-pany.  The  last  order  for 
1' •»•'-<  were  i^iile«l  .t6,h^  arraiiged/ with  Jheciib  ahead. 


which  dj^'eisipn  in  lhi>;  case  was  larg.ely-  in.llneiDL-Jeji  bj'  the  necei* 
>ily  of  operating  loeoihul'vc?  throtj^b  -tuniiek^  and '  i^now  sheds 
where  the  gascs  fn^nnhe  stack  Were  .yery  disiigreeable  to  the 
crewv-  'Thi^  is  ■fespecially  trojiblescane  "^cjA  these  -Kjng:  focOmbtives 
vvliere  the  !iin<4ce  strike*  thc^iui*  ^11^  has  tittle  • 

descend^  in- ^oiit  of  tile  cab.  ;-/i.:    0  -!    :     ■^  V    ] : 

In  tije  mw  desijin.  the  c^b  i>  v..,*..  d  tlirpmih  iide  dnor^^^^ 
reached  by  $uitabltv  ladder*;;     The.  cab  fittiiigs  ai;?  con¥ienic?i!ly 
loo:rt<d ;\\;uh)ii   lea^  teitt^  i^tqu.  - 

ricjht  li;U)d  ^ide  IptiWinti  ahead.  The  RdgioiTiiet  ^o^Rer;  rie\^.^ng 
;:rear  i>  .the  same  as  i  'H  i<.>ri-,ur  kn'Oniorives.  and  it  ■{>  <nily  ^iieiles- 
sary'  to   run   a  ishatl   aci^^^^  in    ,.rd.r   to 

inakc^  tiie  coniiecfKm  with,  ilie  io|>erPiing^levet. 

Some  slight  dianjies  of -cotirie,  .hayi'  bce|i  iieCeSsary  far  At' 
ranging  the  bintiper  beatuaiidpiiotalthif  opposite  end'  of  t"he 
frantes.  andvof  ;he  (leek  liiato  at  tiiy  MMpke  bo^  end,  bf-.ih  of 
\vhich  ajse  of  ca^  ^^SJ:  ^^^  deck  ^)lut  i^ ivro\4ded  with  a >haung 
bl.«:!c  and;  a  suit?»bliv  po^efeet  for;:tlle ^teitf|dfet  xlr;atv bat  ^md  the 
bmnpor  beam  has  bccMi  Iwaied  Well'  forward'  to  protect;  the 
engine  crew  froni  bufilng  and  collision  shucks.  '.Tbe  tender  is 
of  the  Associated  Lines  standard,  with  a  r«-.i:.'ivid:,'  tnr'^  as 
equipped  for  pil  burning  .l<x:omottve^- 

These  alterations  hayc  -mad^e^^l^ht-clfajiges  in;  the  Aireightt, 
which.are  as  follmvs- 


Wtieiit  on  flrivors, .  .  .  . 
Wiiirhi   on   front   trucf; 
U'l-itht   oil  rrar  tifiJck:;. 
U'tMuhl.  t»>hil  erii-'iiK    *> 


fiu.i*<jn  Tt)s. 


Imu :i;.\u.ii\.\i.  y^.^>TK.^— Of  thirtecii  miilfj'ins  ,ot  young  men  in 
the  Uriitvfl  Statics  ij^^t ween  the  ag«s  <.F  at  and  :^5,  only  five  per 
ecnt^;  receive  ;ilj^  lite;  schj.»ols  aiiy  -direct  preparation  lor  .their 
voca  t  inti*  ;  a  I  id-  of  r  leyery .  one  h  updr*  d  grad  nates  of  pur  element- 
ary  schools,  6nly  eight  obtain  their  liveiihc»p«l  by  hiearts  pf  the 
proii  ssions  and  commercial  jtursuits,  while -tb.remainmg  ninety- 
t wo  supjxirttiieni selves  and  their  families  by  their  haiKis.  If 
we  are  open  to  Gon\-ictron,  we  need  ni »  invesiigalioji  to  c«»n vince 
us  that  the  pttblic  scltopl  system- of  tins  ^country  has  ttot  been 
developed  and  maijitatned  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses,  but 
rather  has  been  operating  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  We  have 
no  possil>le  right  to  buil«l  up  a  general  scheme  uf  public  jvrimary 
and  secondary  educdtion  with  jHe  coilege  as  the  goal  This  is 
sacrifking  the  inaivy  for  the  lieftejfit  of  the  few ;  a  useless  sacri- 
lice  because  the  few  can  he  taken  care  of  without  resorting  to 
such  wasteful  naelhodjs,— />;;  ,-|/.M-c«Jrr  C.  Humphreys  before 
fhe  Xatioml Sojciei^  for  fhc  FrtUn>>tion  <>/  hidustrkil  Edu.at'um. 


PexsioX   Ri^VLivrioSs  ON  T^t:  '^^  direc- 

tors of  the  Chicago  S;  Northwestern  have  amended  the  pension 
regulations  of  the  company  so  that  hereafter  the  smallest  pen- 
sion will  be  ^li  a  month.  This  will  increase  the  pensions  of 
ab.mt-jJ5  01  th^e  now  on  the  list!  At  (we  per  cent,  for  each 
year  of  service  twelve  dollars  would  iic  tlie  pension  for  an  em- 
ployee who  had  worked  at  $36  a  month^nd  had  been  in  the 
service  33  years,  4  months.  By  the  new  regulation  such  a  man 
(will  rec^iyfi^  the  $T:i  ^?ven   w^  term  of   service  has  been 

tnitch  shorter. 
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BORING  AND  TURNING  MILLS. 


A  new  line  of  vertical  boring  and  turning  mills,  including  five 
sizes — 42,  48,  54,  60,  and  ~2  inch  swing — has  just  been  brought 
out  by  the  Colburn  Machine  Tool  Company,  of  Franklin,  Pa. 
With  the  exception  of  the  method  of  driving  the  table,  the  same 
features  are  incorporated  in  all  the  sizes  and  a  description  of 
any  one  size  practically  covers  all  the  others.  All  sizes  are  built 
with  two  swivel  heads,  and  the  three  smallest  sizes  with  turret 
heads  as  desired. 

The  table  spindle  has  a  massive  angular  thrust  bearing  which 
makes  it  self-centering,  and,  together  with  the  large  straight 
Upright  bearings,  effectually  resists  vertical,  angular  and  hori- 
zontal strains.  All  bearing  surfaces  of  the  spindle  are  lubricated 
from  a  one-sight  feed  oil  cup.  The  proper  height  of  the  oil  is 
always  shown  by  a  mark  on  the  glass.  A  constant  flow  of  oil  is 
maintained  on  the  large  conical  bearing.  The  table  is  driven  by 
a  spur  gear  of  large  diameter  attached  directly  to  it.  No  lifting 
tendency  is  possible  with  this  type  of  drive.  An  external  spur 
gear  is  used  on  the  42,  48  and  54  inch  mills,  and  an  internal  gear 
on  the  60  and  "jz  inch. 

Power  is  transmitted  through  the  five-step  cone  pulleys  of 
large  dimensions,  thence  through  the  speed  box  containing  the 
back  gears  and  positive  clutches  which  are  constantly  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  oil.  The  back  gears  are  engaged  and  disengaged 
by  means  of  positive  clutches  inside  of  the  speed  box  and  op- 
erated by  a  lever  conveniently  located  at  the  side  of  the  machine. 
Five  speeds  are  obtained  with  the  back  gears  out,  and  five  more 
with  the  back  pears  in,  making  ten  speeds  in  all  in  geometrical 
progression.  The  speed  box  when  assembled  is  perfectly  oil 
tight  and  the  proper  height  of  oil  is  shown  by  the  sight  feed  oil 


cup  on  the  outside.  All  the  bearings  have  phosphor  bronze 
bushings,  and  ring  oilers  for  additional  protection  against  heat- 
ing. Should  it  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  make  repairs,  the 
speed  box  may  be  quickly  removed  from  the  machine  and  every 
part  is  then  easily  accessible. 

A  belt  shifter  is  furnished  on  these  mills,  which  is  simple,  ef- 
fective and  easily  operated.  By  means  of  this  shifter,  operated 
entirely  with  one  hand,  the  belt  may  be  changed  from  one  step 
of  the  cone  pulley  to  another  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  with- 
out injury  to  the  belt.  In  actual  operation  the  entire  range  of 
speeds  obtained  with  the  cone  pulleys,  from  the  slowest  to  the 
fastest  and  back  again,  stopping  momentarily  on  each  step,  has 
been  made  in  eight  seconds.  By  changing  the  back  gear  lever, 
which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  handle  that  operates  the  belt 
shifter,  another  run  of  five  additional  speeds  may  be  obtained 
A  speed  index  plate  located  on  the  housing  directly  above  the 
back  gear  lever  indicates  the  right  step  on  the  cone  pulley  and 
the  position  of  the  clutches  mside  )f  the  speed  box  for  any  given 
speed  of  the  table. 

The  countershaft  is  attached  directly  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
housings  by  means  of  brackets  having  ring  oiling  bearings,  and 
thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  machine  itself.  The  belt  from  the 
line  shaft  can  be  shifted,  thus  starting  or  stopping  the  machine 
from  either  side  of  the  mill  by  means  of  the  horizontal  rod  hav- 
ing a  spade  handle  at  each  end.  To  enable  the  operator  to  stop 
the  machine  with  the  table  in  any  desired  position,  a  friction 
brake  is  furnished  which  is  operated  by  a  foot  treadle  placed 
within  easy  reach  at  the  operating  side  of  the  machine.  The  brake 
is  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  lower  driving  cone  pulley  by  means 
of  a  taper  friction  with  hard  maple  shoes  or  wedges.  In  actual 
operation   the    mill    can    be    stopped    and    started,    all   the    table 
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REAR  VIEW   OF  "NEW   MODEL"   MOTOR  DRIVEN   BORIIJG  AND   TURNING     MILL. 


speeds  changed,  back  gears  thrown  in  and  out  and  the  foot 
brake  applied  without  the  operator  leaving  his  position  at  the 
side  of  the  machine. 

The  crossrail  is  of  the  box  type  with  deep  arched  back  and  is 
of  extra  large  proportions.  It  is  raised  and  lowered  by  power. 
The  swivels  are  of  large  diameter  with  broad  bearing  surfaces, 
and  the  metal  over  the  T-slots  is  extra  heavy  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  five  large  clamping  bolts.  Angular  adjustments  are 
made  by  worm  and  gear,  which  also  act  as  a  positive  lockin;^ 
device,  making  it  impossible  for  the  heads  to  accidentally  fall  over 
sideways  when  the  clamping  bolts  are  released.  The  rams  are 
massive  and  have  steel  racks  inset  into  their  sides.  Cored  open- 
ings extend  clear  to  the  top  so  that  extra  long  boring  bars  may 
be  used. 

I  he  feed  mechanism  for  each  head  is  contained  in  a  sepa- 
rate case,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mill.  By  turning  the  hand- 
wheel  one  revolution  five  changes  of  feed  are  obtained.  A  move- 
ment of  the  multiplying  lever  changes  the  combination  of  gears, 
and  another  revolution  of  the  handwheel  gives  five  more  changes, 
making  ten  in  all.  The  vertical  feed  shaft  extending  upward 
from  each  feed  case  engages  with  a  mechanism  on  each  erd  of 
the  rail  that  conveys  motion  to  the  horizontal  rods  and  screws 
in  the  crossrail,  which  operate  the  heads  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally. The  usual  slip  gears  on  the  ends  of  the  rods  and  .screws 
are   eliminated,   and   quick   adjusting   positive  clutches   are   sub- 


stituted which  enable  the  operator  to  instantly  change  the  feed 
from  vertical  to  horizontal  and  vice  versa.  Either  feed  may  be 
reversed  instantly  by  the  feed  reverse  lever  shown  at  each  end 
of  rail.         •-:•  ^-  ="x '•■'>-:  ^.v'^^,' 

Rapid  traverse  of  the  tools,  hot-izontally,  vertically  and  m  an- 
gular directions  is  obtained  from  iht  same  vertical  shafts  as  the 
feed,  the  manipulation  being  by  a  vertical  lever  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  feed  case.  This  lever  has  two  operating  positions: 
Forward  and  backward.  The  gear  feed  is  always  engaged  when 
the  lever  is  in  the  back  position  and  the  tool  will  feed  in  the 
direction  determined  by  the  position  of  the  feed  reverse  lever  at 
the  end  of  the  crossrail.  The  rapid  traverse  is  always  engaged 
when  the  lever  is  in  the  forward  position,  and  the  tool  will 
travel  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  gear  feed.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  operator  to  throw  the  rapid  traverse  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  an  accident  to  occur. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  tool  is  feeding  to  the  right 
or  left,  horizontalh",  or  up  or  down  vertically,  the  same  lever  con- 
trols the  feed  and  rapid  traverse  in  every  case,  and  pulling  the 
lever  always  throws  tlie  gear  feed  out  and  the  rapid  traverse  in, 
thus  reversing  the  direction  of  the  travel  of  the  tool.  This  ar- 
rangement of  gear  feed  and  rapid  traverse  simplifies  the  whole 
process  of  rapid  manipulation  of  the  tools,  and  makes  a  safetv 
device  that  is  not  only  theoretically  but  is  practically  fool  proof. 

Although   the   rapid  traverse  is  en   indispensable    feature,  en- 
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BORING  AND  TURNING  MILLS. 


A  new  line  of  viTlical  horiiij;  .'in.l  tnrniiij:  mill-,  inclu'Iini:  iivc 
size5 — 42,  ^S,  54,  60,  ami  jj  im-li  ^\villK  — Iia~  .iu>t  been  liroughl 
out  by  the  -  Coibum  Maciiine  Toot  Conipjiny,  of  Franklin.  Pa. 
With  tl«?  exception  of  the  nwtlkxl  of  driving  the  table,  the  same 
features  :yre  incorporattd  in  all  the  si/i-s  and  a  «U>cripti<'n  of 
any  one  size  praelically  e'overs  all  the  other?.  AH  sizes  are  built 
with  two  swivel  inail>,  ami  the  -Iirec  smallest  sizes  with  turret 
hcatls  as  desired. 

the  table  spindl*'  has  a  jnas.-ive  i'tijiular  thrust  bearin.t;  which 
niakc^  it  self-centerintr.  and.  to,iicther  with  the  large  straight 
upright  bearings.  etYectually  resists  vertical,  angular  and  Imri- 
zc'tital  strains.  All  bearing  surfaces  of  the  spindle  are  lubricated 
frorti.' a  one-sight  feed  oil  enp.  The' proper  he  of  the  oil  is 
always  shown  by  a  mark  on  the  glass.  A  cc)nstant  fl<»vv  of  oil  is 
maintained  on  the  large  conical  bearing.  The  table  is  driven  by 
a  jpur  gear  of  large  diairntir  att:iche«l  directly  to  it.  Xo  liftintf 
terid.ency  is  pJossiblc  \vith  this  t\i»e  of  drive.  'An.  external  spur 
gear  is  used  on  the  42,  48  and  ■;4' inch  mills,  and  an  internal  gear 
on  the  60  and  72  inch.  ,:       ^  ' 

Power  is  transmitted  throiighVfTtcfivcri^ep'  cone  pulleys  of 
large  dimensions,  tbencc  throu.ch  the  Speed  bo.x  containitig  tlie 
br-ck  jreats  and  posiriye  elu'eMU'S.  \ybiclT  ^re, constantly  inmierscd 
in  a  bath  of  oil.  The  back  gears  are  engaged  and  disengaged 
by  means  of  pc)sitive  cliJtches  itvfdt  rtf  the  speed  bo.x  and  op- 
er.'iKff  by  a  lever,  conveniently  luc:Ue<l  at  the  side  of  the  machine. 
}-i\.    -pfcds  are  obtaineiJ  witb-^^  gears  out,  and  five  more 

With  the  back  .genrv  in,  irnaking  ten  speeds  in  all  in  geometrical 
progression.  .  'rhc%.speed  box  when  assembled  is  perfectly  oil 
tisrht  and  the-  pri'pVr  he ieht  .-1.  f.il  is  shown  by  the  '■\-^h^  food  oil 


cup  on  the  outside.  All  tlie  bearings  ba\'£  phosphor  bronze 
bushings,  atid  ring  oilers  for  addititnal  protection  against  heat- 
ing. Shoubl  it  be  nece-«ary  at  any  time  to  make  repairs,  the 
"peed  box  may  be  quickly  removed  from  the  machine  and  every 
part  is  then  easily  accessible. 

A  belt  shifter  is  furnished  on  these  mills,  which  is  simple,  ef- 
fective and  easily  operate<I.  Ry  means  of  this  shifter,  operated 
entirely  with  one  hand,  the  belt  may  be  changed  from  one  step 
of  the  cone  pulley  to  another  with  wotukrful  rapidity  and  with- 
out injury  to  the  belt.  In  actual  operation  the  entire  range  of 
speeds  obtained  with  the  cone  pulleys,  from  the  slowest  to  the 
fastest  and  back  again,  stopping  momentarily  on  each  step,  has 
been  niadc  in  eight  sccond.s.  .  LJy  changing  the  back  gear  lever, 
which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  handle  that  operates  the  belt 
shifter,  aiK>ther  run  of  fiVe  additional  spc-eds  may  be  obtained 
.\  speed  in<lex  jilate  located  <in  the  hoiising  directly  above  the 
back  gear  lever  indicates  the  right  step  on  the  cone  pulley  and 
the  position  of  the  clutches  in-ide  >!  the  <peed  box  for  any  given 
speed  of  the  table. 

The  countersiiaft  is  attached  dir.etly  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
housing?  by  means  of  brackets  having  ritig  oiling  bearings,  and 
tlms  becomes  a  part  of  the  machitu  itself.  The  belt  from  the 
line  shaft  can  be  shifted,  thus  starting  or  stopping  the  machine 
from  either  side  of  the  mill  by  means  of  the  horizontril  rod  hav- 
ing a  sj>ade  handle  at  each  end.  To  enable  the  operator  to  stop 
the  machine  with  the  table  in  any  desired  position,  a  friction 
brake  is  furnished  which  is  operated  by  a  foot  treadle  placed 
within  easy  reach  at  the  operating  side  6f  thetnachine.  The  brake 
is  applied  to  the  in-i<le  of  the  lowerdriving  cone  pulley  by  means 
of  a  taper  friction  with  hard  maple  shoes  or  wedges.  In  actual 
operation    tlie    mill    can   be    stoppvd    ami    started;    all    the    table 


Uniakv.   litlO. 
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'■|icc(ls   ohaii'^cd,   hack   «cars   tlirown   hi   .-ind  out    aucl   tlu'   foo' 
liraki-   ai)i>lic<l   willunU    tin-   oporator.  leaving  his   position    at   thv> 
-i'lo  of  the  maclijnc. 

The  crossrail  is  of  the  box  type  with  deep  arched  back  and  i? 
"f  fxtra  lari;e  proportions.  It  is  raised  and  lowtrcd  by  power. 
The  swivels  are  of  large  diameter  with  broad  l)earint!;  surfaces, 
and  the  metal  over  the  T-slots  is  extra  heavy  to  with>land  the 
>train  of  fivi.-  large  clamping  Ixdts.  .\ngnlar  adjustments  are 
madi  by  worm  and  gear,  which  alxi  act:  4S  a  positive  lockini> 
•  Kvici-.  making  it  imi)ossiliK'  for  tlie  heads  to  acci<lentally  fall  over 
sideways  when  the  clamping  bults  are  rvleased.  The  rams  arc 
massive  and  have  sjeel  racks  ijiset  mtu  their  sides.  Cored  open-.. 
iuss,c,xtt nd  dtar  to  the  topi^i  tit.it  x<xtra  long  1m ►ring  bars  hiay- 
he  used. 

1  hi-    fei-d   nuih.ini-ui    f>>r   t-.K-h    hvad    is   contained   in    a    >vpa- 
rate  case,  one  on  each   side  of  the  mill.     By  turning  the  hand-  : 
wheel  one  r.evnltttion  five  change?  of  feed  are  obtained.    A  niovtV 
meiU  of  the  multiplying  Kwr  chrniges  tb^'  conibination;  of  gearV 
and  another  revolution  of  the  handwheel  gives  five  more  changc<r, 
making  ten  in  all.     The   vertical    fi-cd   shaft  i-\ten<Hng  tipward 
irom  each  feed  case  engages  witli  a  tnechatiism  <>n  e;ich  erd  of 
tlK'  Tail  that  conveys  nioti<vn'rto  the  liorizomal  rods  Siivd  scrcwa 
in  tlie  crossrail,  wbich  oper;ae. the  beads  verticajJyjiii<r;hf^ 
tally.,     the  iistial  sHp  gears  (M]  the  ends  of  the  rods  aiid. screw's,' 
.'rre    eliminated,    and    quick    adin-tire    pcwifivo   clntclus    arc    snb- 


stittttedwhicTi  enable  the  operattTT  to  instantly  change  the  iced 
ftotn  vertical  lo  horizontal  ami  vice  versa..  Kither  feed  may  be 
reversed  in^trmtly  by  the  feed  reverse  leVcr  iliown  at  each  end 

vQf  rait 

Rapid  traverse  of  the  tools,  horizontaUy,  vertically  and  in  an 
gular  directions  lis  «tbtained  from  the  same  vertical  shafts  as  the 
feed,  the  manipubtion  b»ing  by  a  vertical  lever  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  feed  case.  This  lever  ha.s^  tw<»  t-»|HTatinS  positions  ; 
Forward  ai*d  backward.  The  scar  fce<}i$  always  ^ufiaijed  when 
the  le^cr  rs  ill  tlK*  back  po«it«»n  ai^l  the  tool  will  feed  in  the 
direction  determined  by  the  position  of  the  feed  reverse  lever  at 

.    the  en<l  of  ilie  cro?;.-<raiI.      I'lic  .rapi<I  trnverj^e  i.s  ahAays  enga^icd 

..when. the  lever-isr:  in  the  forwat:!  |>osition.  and  the  tool  will 
travel  rajndly;  iii  the  <>i)positc  <lirection  ; from  tlK».  g^ar  .f-eedi ;  It 
is  impos^sible  for  the  operator  to  ihiow  the  rapid  traverse  in  the 

:■  wrong  way,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  an  accident  to  occtrr. 

/".."It  makes  JioiliflfcreHce  whether  tlic  t«^il  is  feeding  to  the  rigiit 
=;..  pir  Jcfti  horizojihdly,  or  ttpor  down  vertically,  the  jsanic  lever  con 
trots  llie  feed  atid  rapiti  traversie  -in  every  rase,  .-iiid  pulUng  tin 
.lever  always  throw^  the  gear  feed  out  niul  The  rapid  traverse  In. 
thus  reversing  the  (hreciioh  of  the  trayel  of  tlie  toot     Thi-  ar 

/  tangement  of  gear  feed  Jind  rapi^l  triverise  5iinpjitfe«  the  whole 

;  ^'^rdccfjs  of  rapid  njaniindation  of.  the  -  U*o\s.  and  iviakes^a  saif  <fl  \ 
device  that  is  n?»t  oidy  theoretfcaUy  I»i1t  is  practicaliy  fool  proof 
Although  ^he  .  r^;]ipi.d   trover>e  i.<  a«'iwdisi>ien 
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abling  the  operator  to  quickly  move  the  tools  in  any  direction, 
it  docs  not  allow  a  fine  adjustment  to  be  made.  To  accomplish 
this  it  has  usually  been  necessary  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  cross- 
rail  and  make  the  final  adjustment  by  means  of  a  crank  handle. 
This  is  unnecessary  on  the  "New  Model"  mills.  Both  feed 
screws  and  rods  in  the  crossrail  are  splincd  and  each  has  a  cap- 
stan collar  fitted  thereto  with  keys  which  fit  the  spline  so  that 
by  turning  the  capstan  collars  with  a  small  lever  furnished  for 
this  purpose,  the  rods  and  screws  are  turned  also.  With  this 
device  the  operator  can  stand  close  to  his  work  and  by  placing 
the  capstan  collars  in  the  most  convenient  place,  make  the  finest 
adjustments  of  the  tools  in  any  direction  without  leaving  his 
position.  When  the  heads  are  moved  out  on  the  end  of  the  cross- 
rail  these  collars  slide  back  behind  the  heads,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  the  rails  longer  on  account  of  them. 

A  safety  shear  pin  device  placed  on  the  rear  of  each  end  of 
the  crossrail  prevents  injury  to  the  feed  mechanism  in  case  the 
heads  are  accidentally  run  together  or  from  other  causes.  Any 
abnormal  strain  on  the  feeding  mechanism  in  excess  of  that 
necessary  to  take  the  heaviest  cuts  will  shear  this  pin  off  and 
thus  protect  the  gears  and  mechanism  from  breakage.  The 
whole  operation  of  taking  out  the  old  pin  and  putting  in  a  new 
one  only  takes  a  few  seconds.  There  is  nothing  to  adjust  or  to 
get  out  of  order  about  the  device. 

When  cutting  threads  the  feed  change  handwhecl  is  set  so  that 
the  vertical  feed  shaft  and  the  tal)le  revolve  in  unison.  A  single 
tooth  clutch  on  the  lower  end  of  this  shaft  insures  the  thread- 
ing tool  always  catching  the  thread  in  taking  successive  cuts,  and 
the  rapid  traverse  device  is  used  lo  return  the  tool  quickly  to  its 
5tarting  point. 

The  thread  cutting  attachment  is  not  furnished  regularly,  but 
can  be  put  on  at  any  time. 

A  constant  speed  motor  is  recommended  for  these  mills,  since 
the  mechanical  belt  shifter  and  clutches  in  the  speed  bo.x  give 
all  the  changes  of  speeds  desired.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  a 
bracket  at  the  rear  and  belted  to  the  pulley  on  the  countershaft. 
Fn  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  slop  and  start  the  mill  without 
stopping  the  motor  a  clutch  pulley  replaces  the  regular  tight 
and  loose  pulleys,  and  is  operated  by  the  same  levers  with  han- 
dles on  both  sides  of  the  mill. 


ELECTRICALLY  HEATED  OIL  TEMPERING  BATHS.* 


TUNGSTEN  LAMPS  IN  A  WRECK. 


The  collision  between  a  Pennsylvania  eastbound  passenger 
train  and  an  engine,  just  outside  Jersey  City  on  the  morning 
of  November  8th,  resulted  in  comparatively  few  injuries  to  the 
passengers,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strong  frames  of  the  passen- 
ger cars  resisted  crushing.  One  of  the  steel  passenger  coaches 
jumped  the  track  and  turned  over  on  its  side,  denting  in  the 
steel  plates  about  i8  inches. 

In  the  lighting  equipment  of  this  car  were  nine  General  Elec- 
tric tungsten  lamps.  After  the  wreck,  when  all  the  lamps  were 
taken  out  and  tested,  the  tungstens  were  found  to  be  in  perfect 
condition — a  further  proof  of  the  rather  remarkable  strength  and 
durability  of  the  tungsten  filament  when  specially  adapted  for 
train  lighting  service. 


Pexn'svlvania  Stock holdkrs. — The  average  holding  of  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  stockholders  is  115  shares,  the  par  value  of 
which  is  $5,750.  Of  the  total  55.270  stockholders,  26,904,  or  48.62 
per  cent.,  are  women.  There  are  16,812  stockholders  living  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  average  individual  holdings  amounting  to 
$4,800  stock.  In  Xew  York  there  arc  8.648  stockholders,  and 
their  average  holdings  are  $ii.Soo  stock.  More  than  12.000 
holders  live  in  Xew  England,  while  8,530  are  scattered  through- 
out the  country.  About  18  per  cent,  of  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  the  company  is  held  abroad.  On  Xovcmber  5  there  were 
8,726  stockholders  in  foreign  countries,  and  their  average  hold- 
ings were  $6,550  stock.  The  total  number  of  stockholders  of 
the  Pennsylvania  has  increased  by  9,841,  or  21.6  per  cent.,  in 
the  past  two  years. 


H.    FULWIDER. 


There  are  several  ways  of  drawing  temper,  but  it  is  usually 
accomplished  by  one  of  the  two  following  methods :  In  one,  a 
skilled  workman  judges  the  proper  tempering  temperature  by 
degrees  or  shades  of  color;  in  tlic  other,  a  thermometer  of 
precision  registers  the  temperature  and  the  workman  simply 
follows  a  chart — a  physiological  process  against  a  physical  one. 
In  the  former  method,  the  steel  is  introduced  into  a  furnace 
having  a  temperature  between  500  degrees  and  600  degrees  F. ; 
in  the  latter  it  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  bath,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  between  400  degrees  and  550  degrees  F.  In  the 
first  case,  good  quality  of  product  requires  that  the  workman 
be  experienced,  and  capable  of  accurately  judging  the  degree 
of  temper  in  the  metal  by  the  color  shown.  This  means  that 
the  operator  must  be  well  jiaid,  resulting  in  a  consequent  increase 
in  cost  of  production.  With  the  latter  method,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary lo  have  a  table  of  temperatures  corresponding  to  certain 
degrees  of  liardness  in  the  steel.  The  operator  can  then  place 
the  work  in  the  bath,  bring  the  latter  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture. in<licate(l  by  a  thermometer,  and  hold  it  at  that  temperature 
as   long  as   neccssar}-.     By   this   last   method  tools  will   be  pro- 


EI.IXTRK.M.I.V      HE.VTEI)     Oil.     TE.MPERING     n.\TH,     SHOWING     HEATING 

UNITS. 

ducefl  having  a  uniform  degree  of  hardness,  independent  of 
what  workman  does  the  work.  In  addition  to  this,  one  man 
can  temper  a  greater  quantity  of  tools  in  a  given  time  than 
with  the  air  blast  furnace  of  the  first  method. 

Formerly  the  oil  tempering  bath  was  heated  cither  by  means 
of  gas  or  fuel  oil.  These  sources  of  heat,  although  satisfactory 
to  a  certain  extent,  are  objectionable  because  of  the  fire  risk 
resulting  from  an  open  flame,  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
close  temperature  regulation.  Realizing  these  facts,  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  has  developed  a  line  of  electrically  heated 
oil  tempering  baths  which  overcome  these  objections.  These 
baths  can  be  located  at  any  desire<l  point  in  the  factory  with 
perfect  safety.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  easily  controlled 
by  means  of  regulating  switches  which  vary  the  amount  of 
energy  consumed. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  electrically  heated  bath  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  bath  proper  consists  of  a  rectan- 
gular cast  iron  tank  having  six  lugs  cast  vertically  on  each  side, 
and  evenly  spaced;  these  lugs  bein^;  drilled  out  so  that  "cart 
ridge"  type  heating  units  can  be  inserted  in  them.  It  is  found 
that  by  thus  distributing  the  units,  an  even  temperature  can  be 
maintained  in  all  parts  of  the  oil. 


*  From  the  November,  1909.  rmmber  of  the  Gcr.cral  Electric  Revieic. 


Janlary,  1910. 
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The  bath  is  surrounded  by  a  heat  retaining  jacket  made  up 
of  one  bottom  and  four  side  sections.  These  sections  are  built 
up  in  the  form  of  sheet  metal  boxes  with  an  internal  space  of 
three  inches,  which  is  filled  in  with  mineral  wool.  The  jacket- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  tank  where  the  units  are  located  is 
easily  removable.  This  construction  allows  of  quick  access 
to  the  internal  connections  of  the  units. 

A  wide  flange  is  provided  at  the  top  of  the  tank,  and  to  this 
are  secured  four  cast  iron  legs  of  suitable  length.  A  drain  pipe 
controlled  by  a  globe  valve  provides  a  means  of  drawing  off  the 
oil.  At  one  end  of  the  tank  there  is  a  protected  recess,  in 
which  is  placed  the  thermometer  that  indicates  the  temperaure 
of  the  oil.  It  is  through  the  agency  of  this  thermometer  that 
the  proper  degree  of  hardness  can  be  given  to  the  tools  which 
are  being  tempered,  independent  of  the  judgment  or  skill  of 
the  operator. 

When  desired,  a  cast  iron  basket  or  tray  can  be  supplied,  in 
which  are  placed  the  tools  to  be  tempered.  The  bottom  of  the 
basket  is  perforated  with  seven-eighth  inch  holes  which  permit 
the  oil  to  circulate  and  drain  freely.  There  are  feet  on  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  which  keep  the  work  at  a  distance  of  one 
inch  ^Lir  more  above  the  bottom  of  the  bath. 

Tli^viollowing  table  gives  inside  dimensions,  weight,  oil  ca- 
pacity and  energy  consumption  of  the  three  standard  sizes.      ' 


No.     ' 

Length 

Width 

Depth 

Weight 

Oil 

i    Kilowatt 

1 

2  i 

3  i 

22" 

IS" 

30" 

12" 
12' 
16" 

S" 
iZ" 
18" 

1 

420  lbs. 
475  lbs. 
900  lbs. 

9  gal. 
11  Ral. 
.^7  gal. 

6 
7.2 

2tl 

1 

Note. — .\l!  sizes  furnished  for  tither  single   or  multij)lc  lieat  control. 

The  maximum  energy  consumption  of  these  baths  is  sufficient 
to  lieat  the  oil  to  a  temiH-raturc  of  450  degrees  F.,  in  les.-  than 
one  hour,  starting  cold.  The  maximum  temperature  which  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  is  about  600  degrees  F. :  which  is  very 
close  to  the  flashing  point  of  the  oil  commonly  used  for  tem- 
pering purposes.  Ihe  following  is  a  list  of  tools,  with  the 
temperatures  to  which  they  should;  be  raised  in  drawing  the 
temper:  '  -■     :' 

430    IHgrces   F. 

Ivory  cutting  tools. 

Planer  tools  for  ir»>n.  ■'  i,.: 

Paper  cutlers. 

Wood  engraving  tools. 

Bone  cutting  tools. 
460   Degrees  F. 

Chasers. 

Punches  and  dies. 

Penknives. 

Reamers. 

Half  round  bits. 

Planing   i.nd   molding  cutters. 

Stone  cutting  tools. 


Scrapers  for  brass. 
Steel  enf,taving  tools. 
Slight  turning  tools. 
Hammer  faces. 
Planer  tools  for  steel. 


Milling  cutters. 
Wire  drawing  dies. 
Boring  cutters. 
Leather  cutting  dies. 
Screw  cutting  dies. 
Inserted  saw  teeth. 
Taps. 
Rock   drills. 


Gouges. 

Hand  plane  irons. 

Twist  drills. 

Flat  drills  for  brass. 

Augers. 


500    Degrees    F. 

W'ood  boring  cutters. 
Drifts. 

Coopers'   tools. 
Edging  cutters. 
530    Degrees   F. 

,,  -    ,         ,  Cold   chisels   for   steel. 

I'ental   end  surgical   instruments.  Axes. 

550    Degrees    F. 

F'?]^^?-     ,     r  .  <^<*''l  <^l"sels  for  wrought  iron. 

eold  chisels  for  cast  iron.  Molding   and    planing   cutters   to   be 

Saws  for  bone  and  ivory.  filled. 

Needles.  Circular  saws  for  metal. 

J- inner   chisels.  Screwdri\ers. 

Hack  saws.  Springs. 

framing  chisels.  Saws  for  wood. 

In  shop  practice  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  matter  of  drawing  the  temper  of  tool  steel,  the  point  of 
contention  being  whether  tlie  steol  should  be  gradually  raised 
to  the  tempering  point,  or  whether  it  should  be  plunged  into  a 
bath  which  is  already  at  the  tempering  temperature.  r/ 

The  difference  gives  rise  to  two  methods  of  oil  tempering. 
The  first  is  to  bring  the  bath  to  a  temperature  of  about  250 
degrees  P.,  then  place  the  work  in  the  bath,  and  turn  on  full 
heat  until  the  oil  reaches  the  desired  temperature,  when  the  cur- 
rent is  turned  off  and  the  work  removed.  If  this  procedure  is 
followed,    the   steel,    being   introduced   at    a   comparatively   low 


temperature  and  then  gradually  heated  to  the  proper  point,  is 

not  subjected  to  any  shock,  and  there  is  therefore  no  danger 
of  injuring  the  quality  of  the  tools. 

The  second  method  is  to  maintam  the  oil  bath  at  the  required 
temperature  and  plunge  the  steel  into  the  oil,  allowing  it  to 
remain  there  just  long  enough  to  acquire  the  same  temperature 
evenly  throughout  the  metal.  The  tools  are  then  removed  and 
a  new  lot  is  submerged. 

B}'  this  latter  method  the  process  of  tempering  can  be  car- 
ried on  without  interruption,  whereas  in  the  first  method  it  is 
necessarj-  each  time  to  cool  the  bath  down  to  a  temperature  of 
about  250  degrees  F.  before  introducing  a  new  lot  of  steel, 
with  a  consequent  decrease  in  output.  Thus  both  methods  have 
their  advantages;  but  the  one  of  gradual  heating  up  involves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  tool. 


TECHNICAL  PUBLiaTY  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Technical  Publicity  Association  held  its  December  meet 
ing  on  Thursday,  the  9th.  After  the  usual  informal  dinner  a 
lively  discussion  ensued  over  the  subject  of  circulation  and  the 
introduction  of  the  proposed  uniform  advertising  contract  for 
trade  papers.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  participation 
in  the  discussion  of  prominent  technical  advertising  men  and 
trade  paper  publishers,  who  were  present,  made  the  session  a 
most  profitable  one.  " '  " ' 

William  H.  Taylor,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Iron  Age, 
opened  the  discussion,  giving  it  at  his  opinion  that  the  true 
measure  of  a  publication  is  its  editorial  quality.  He  said  there 
was  no  more  discriminating  class  of  people  in  existence  than 
subscribers  to  a  publication.  Advertisers  should  put  themselves 
in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  in  approaching  the  circulation  ques- 
tion. He  granted  their  perfect  nght  to  know  how  many  and 
who  read  a  publication,  and  he  said  no  good  publication  refuses 
such  information.  The  trouble  h.is  been,  not  that  the  publish- 
ers have  been  ashamed  of  their  circulation,  but  that  wrong  de- 
ductions may  be  made  when  a  reputable  publisher's  statement  !S 
placed  in  comparison  with  an  untruthful  one. 

H.  L.  Aldrich,  publisher  of  lutenialional  Marine  Engincerini] 
and  the  Boiler  Maker,  exampled  his  papers  as  an  instance  of 
necessarily  small  circulation  with  intensified  buying  power  in 
which  quality  was  by  far  the  greater  consideration. 

C.  S.  Redfield,  advertising  manager  of  the  Vale  &  Towne  Mfg. 
Co.,  and  president  of  the  T.  P.  A.,  explained  how  members  con- 
sidered the  circulation  statements  of  publishers,  being  in  some 
cases  absolute  sworn  statements,  also  the  possibility  of  detecting 
the  liars. 

John  McGhie,  of  the  American  Machinist,  told  about  the  pass- 
ing of  old-time  advertising  solicitation  in  which  the  hjpnotic 
eye  played  a  prominent  part,  and  said  that  after  trying  all  other 
policies,  publishers  have  learned  that  the  truthful  policy  is  the 
best.  The  advertiser  buys  reputaticn-and  editorial  force  quite 
as  much  as  circulation.  ••"..-.■- ;;v  ::", 

O.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager  of  the  National  Lead  Com 
pany,  said  that  every  good  advertising  man  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  value  of  quality  in  circulation,  but  said  that,  nevertheless, 
it  came  down  to  quantity  after  all,  but  based  oa  judgment  of 
that  quantity  from  a  quality  standpoint.  :"-.:;■■■ 

H.  H.  Svveatland,  publisher  of  Automobile,  said  it  was  his 
purpose  as  a  publisher  to  furnish  maximum  quantity,  but  that 
for  a  class  paper  \o  go  beyond  a  certain  quantity  was  simply 
to  vitiate  itself.  A  phenomenal  solicitor,  he  said,  once  got  a 
thousand  subscriptions  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  but 
after  two  years  only  one  more  subscriber  was  on  the  list  for 
that  district  than  there  was  prior  to  his  solicitation. 


A  Heavy  Freight  Train.— A  tfainload  of  coal  drawn  over 
the  Virginian  Railway  recently,  consisting  of  120  steel  ounl  car-, 
with  an  engine  and  caboose,  is'  said  to  have  been  5.286  ft.  lonji. 
or  6  ft.  more  than  a  mile.  The  weight  of  the  coal  in  the  train 
is  given  as  about  6,000  tons. 
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GOOD  RESULTS  FROM  THE  USE  OF  A  GRAPHIC 

RECORDING  METER. 


An  example  of  the  value  of  the  graphic  recording  meter*  for 
analyzing  power  loads  was  recently  shown  in  a  sub-station  that 
supplies  power  to  the  terminal  yards  of  a  large  railroad  system. 
In  this  instance,  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  meter,  it 
was  found  possible  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  machines  op- 
erating by  more  than  half,  thereby  diminishing  operating  ex- 
penses and  improving  the  efficiency  and  load  factor  of  the  re- 
maining generating  equipment. 

The  sub-station  referred  to  contains  one  371^2  k.w.  and  two 
25  k.w.  motor  generator  sets.  These  supply  direct  current  at 
250  volts  to  three  turntables  and  one  s.nall  crane.  Each  of  the 
turntables  is  driven  by  a  22  h.p.  scries  motor  with  rheostat  con- 
troller, and  is  capable  of  turning  a  locomotive  180  degrees,  or 
end  for  end,  in  one  minute.     The  crane  is  about  five  tons  ca- 


tinuously  recorded.  That  section  of  the  curve  reproduced  here- 
with was  secured  during  one  of  the  rush  periods.  To  obtain  a 
clear  record,  a  paper  speed  of  24  inches  per  hour  was  used. 

The  record  shows  that  the  average  peak  encountered  during 
the  starting  of  a  turntable  is  120  amperes.  This  drops  to  a  value 
of  from  50  to  70  amperes  during  operation,  after  the  table  has 
been  accelerated.  The  maximum  peak  noted  was  about  180  am- 
peres at  the  time  of  starting  two  turntables  simultaneously.  As 
the  full  load  current  of  the  371/2  k.w.  motor  generator  set  alone 
is  150  amperes,  it  becomes  very  clear  that  the  existing  station 
capacity  is  ample  to  handle  the  present  service  besides  a  large 
future  increase. 

Since  the  tests  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  operare  only 
the  one  largest  unit,  and  the  former  practice  of  running  all  three 
sets  has  accordingly  been  discontinued.  The  result  has  been 
improved  operating  economj-,  efficiency  and  load  factor.  In  spite 
ot  a  suspected  insufficient  station  capacity,  it  was  demonstrated 
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pacity  and  subject  to  very  intermittent  service,  so  that  its  opera 
tion  has  little  effect  on  the  total  station  load. 

The  turntables  are  held  ready  for  service  at  all  times.  Rush 
hour  periods  occur  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  at  these 
times  the  tables  are  usually  very  busy.  A  locomotive  to  be  turned 
goes  to  the  nearest  unoccupied  table,  and  in  this  way  it  is  rarely 
the  case  that  two  turntables  are  started  at  once,  although  two 
or  three  may  be  in  operation  at  the  same  time. 

Before  the  study  of  the  actual  load  conditions  had  been  begun, 
it  was  customary  to  operate  all  three  motor  generator  sets  dur- 
ing the  rush  hours.  At  these  times  the  violent  oscillation  of  the 
needles  of  the  indicating  meters  on  the  generating  panels,  strik- 
ing against  the  stops,  seemed  to  indicate  that  more  generating  ca 
pacity  was  needed.  In  order  to  determine  this  latter  question 
definitely,  a  Wcstinghouse  graphic  recording  meter  was  obtained 
and  inserted  in  the  main  feeder.  The  tests  covered  a  week's  care- 
ful study,  during  which  time  the  lead  on  the  station  was  con 

*  Described  in  the  August,  1909,  issue  of  this  journal,  page  323. 


that  less  than  half  the  equipment  already  installed  was  needed 
for  the  existing  demand. 


THE  AIR  BRAKE  MAGAZINE. 


The  first  number  of  a  new  monthly  magazine,  known  as  The 
Air  Brake  Magazine,  published  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  was  issued 
about  the  first  of  December.  It  is  7  by  10  inches  in  size  and 
has  66  pages  of  editorial  matter,  including  several  illustrated 
articles.  The  editorial  department  is  under  the  management 
of  Frank  H.  Dukesmith,  well  known  as  an  air  brake  expert 
and  as  the  author  of  "Modern  Air  Brake  Practice,  Its  Use  and 
Abuse.''  He  will  have  as  associate  editors  W.  H.  Foster,  a 
master  mechanic  of  the  Kew  York  Central  Railroad,  and  form- 
erly general  air  brake  supervisor  of  that  system;  J.  C.  Hassett. 
technical  instructor  of  apprentices  of  the  Erie  Railroad ;  T.  W. 
Dow,  general  air  brake  supervisor  of  the  Erie  Railroad ;  and 
H.  F.  Mentzcl,  S.  M.  P.  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Street  Ry.  Co. 


January,  1910. 
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A  VANADIUM  BRONZE  FOR  RAILROAD  SERVICE. 


Vanadium,  the  master  alloy,  has  enabled  the  manufacturer 
and  the  foundryman,  by  reason  of  its  incorporation  in  iron  and 
steel,  to  produce  locomotive  frames,  cylinders,  springs,  tires  and 
wheels  with  double  the  strength,  elasticity  and  wearing  qualities 
heretofore  attained.  The  same  distinctive  advantages  are  found 
in  a  composition  called  Victor  vanadium  bronze,  which  is  a 
secret  alloy  containing  vanadium,  embracing  qualities  of  strength, 
lightness  and  forging  powers  said  to  be  possessed  by  no  other 
brass  or  bronze  on  the  market. 

The  most  important  properties  claimed  for  it  are :  It  is  a  very 
clean  and  uniform  metal,  with  the  strength  of  high  priced  alloy 
steels,  as  demonstrated  by  the  tables  herewith  presented.  It 
has  a  very  close  structure  and  wonderful  ductility,  as  evidenced 
by  the  illustration  showing  the  twisted  lever.  Its  wearing  quali- 
ties are  50%  superior  to  the  bearing  metals  in  general  use 
on  the  railroads.  It  is  lighter  in  actual  weight  than  any 
other  bronze  casting  of  the  same  dimensions.  It  is  the  only 
bronze  that  can  be  forged  satisfactorily. 

Vanadium  is  unexcelled  as  a  cleanser  and  scavenger.  It 
removes  all  the  poisonous  gases  and  impurities  and  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  practically  eliminating  the  danger  of  crys- 
tallization. Uniformity  of  metal  is  assured  and  a  closeness  of 
structure  is  attained  that  not  only  toughens  the  molecular  struc- 
ture, but  also  eliminates  the  porous  features  so  often  encountered 
in  brass  and  bronze. 

The  wearing  qualities  of  this  metal  are  shown  in  a  compara- 
tive ^.test  with  a  regular  bearing  metal  that  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  the  majority  of  railroads  for  locomotive 
bearings,    and    also    with    a    high    grade    bearing    metal.      Great 


One  of  the  most  expensive  items  in  railroad  repair  work  is 
bearing  brass,  and  any  feature  tending  to  diminish  this  expense 
is  of  decided  interest  to  every  railroad.  No  parts  are  sub- 
jected to  more  wear  and  tear  and  are  more  essential  to  the  safety 
and  economy  of  railroad  transportation  than  the  bearings  of 
locomotives  and  cars.  Innumerable  compositions  have  been 
tried  and  many  patented  forms  and  devices  have  been  tested, 
until  the  railroads,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  adopted 
the  general  formula  of  80%  copper,  10%  tin,  and  10%  lead 
for  bearings.  This  composition  has  by  no  means  eliminated  hot 
boxes,  melted  bearings,  or  many  other  troubles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  has  remained  in  general  use  for  some  time  for 
lack  of  something  better. 

Victor  vanadium  bronze,  by  reason  of  its  ductility  and  wear- 
ing qualities,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  tests,  its  toughness  and 
strength,  and  its  lighter  weight,  make  it  an  ideal  metal  for 
bearings  of  all  descriptions.  By  its  use  repair  costs  and  loss 
incidental  to  time  out  of  service  when  in  the  repair  shop,  are 
cut  in  half  and  hot  box  troubles  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Injectors  and  valves  must  use  brass  or  bronze  and  great  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  getting  a  metal  that  is  not  only 
non-corrosive,  but  with  a  suflicienlly  close  molecular  structure 
and  strength  to  withstand  the  pressures.  Victor  vanadium 
bronze  has  been  subjected  to  a  prtssure  of  9,000  pounds  in  a 
cylinder  only  nine-sixteeenths  inch  thick,  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  fifteen  inches  long.  ,-:-•.>.-.        •': 

This  metal  has  also  been  used  with  great  success  in  locomotive 
bells.  The  principal  requirements  for  this  service  is  a  metal 
that  will  give  a  pure,  full  ringing  sound,  which  is,  however, 
only  obtained  with  an  alloy  showing  in  addition  to  great  homo- 
geneousness    and    hardness    a    considerable    degree    of    strength. 


1 


TWI.STED    LEVER    SHOWING    FORGIXG    POSSIDILITIES    OF    VANADIUM    BRONZE. 


weight  is  always  an  undesirable  feature  and  is  the  first  thing 
sacrificed  if  the  strength  is  not  impaired.  Victor  vanadium 
bronze  has  been  practically  standardized  in  the  submarine  ves- 
sels of  the  United   States   Xavv.  wiiere  bronze  must  be  used  in 


COMPARATIVE    REARING    TESTS    OF    VICTOR    VANADIUM 
RRONZE   AND   OTHER    COMPOSITION    METALS. 


Bearins 

Load  In 

Time 

Number 

R.  P.  M. 

Lbs. 

Min. 

Sec. 

1 

400 

3000 

2 

15 

Victor  vanadium  bronze 

2 

400 

2000 

30 

X'ictor  vanadium  bronze 

3 

400 

2000 

45 

N'ictor  vanadium  bronze 

4 

400 

2000 

00 

Regular  bearing  metal 

5          i 

400 

2000 

15 

High  grade  bearing  metal 

1 

400 

3000 

15 

X'ictor  vanadium  bronze 

2 

400 

2000 

1 

30 

X'ictor  vanadium  bronze 

3          i 

400 

2000 

J 

45 

X'ictor  vanadium  bronze 

4 

400 

2CK)0 

00 

Regular  bearing  metal 

5 

400 

2000 

15 

High  grade  bearing  metal 

Composition  No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 


Er.ch  o 
be  noted 
ings  were 
each  case 
400  rcvol 
vanadium 
the  other 
in  special 
in  all  the 


Type  "C"  Special  Victor  vanadium  bronze. 
Type  "B"  Superior  N'ictor  vanadium  bronze. 
Type  "A"  Regular  Victor  vanadium  bronze. 
Regular  bearing  metal — 81%  copper,  9%  tin,  6%  lead, 
1%  spelter,  trace  of  phosphorus. 
No.  5.     High  grade  bearing  metal,   847o   copper,   12%   tin,  4% 
lead,  trace  ot  phosphorus, 
f  the  samp'es  of  metals  were  placed  on  the  machine  twice.      It  will 
that  the  time  of  run  checked  up  exactly  in  each  case.     The  bear- 
placed  on  a  shaft  2  15/16  in.  diameter,  and  the  bearing  surface  in 
was  9  square  inches.     The  speed  throughout  the  test  was  the  same, 
utions  per   minute.    50';^   more  load  -vas  applied  to   special    Victor 
bronze   composition   and  its  time   of  iitn   was   much   greater  than 
metals.     The  load  applied  amounted  to  ."33..3.S  lbs.  per  square  inch 
Victor  vanadium  bronze  bearing  and  222. 2:i  lbs.   per  square  inch 
other  bearings. 


many  places  instead  of  iron  or  steel,  on  account  of  its  anti- 
corrosive  properties,  not  only  because  of  its  superior  strength 
and  ductility,  but  also  because  it  is  so  much  lighter  in  weight 
than  any  other  bronze  casting. 

Forging  bronze  castings  has  been  considered  a  lost  art,  but 
this  metal  will  forge  very  readily,  as  shown  by  the  twisted  lever 
in  the  illustration. 


Tin  is  used  to  a  great  extent  to  obtain  this  condition,  and  while 
hardness  and  clearness  of  tone  are  attained  it  reduces  the  metal 
to  such  a  state  of  brittleness  that  fractures  are  very  likely  to 
occur.  As  Victor  vanadium  bronze  is  a  pure,  uniform  metal 
of  close  structure,  with  a  strength  equal  to  that  of  high  priced 
alloy  steels,  it  makes  an  ideal  metal  for  bells. 

The  physical  properties  shown  in  the  test  tables  herewith  pre- 
sented  prove   the   economic   necessity  of.  such   a   metal   in   all 


VICTOR  VANADIUM  BRONZE. 

Ultimate 
Strength 

Elastic 
Limit 

Elongation 
2  inches 

Reduction 
of  Area 

Plate- Hot  Rolled 

72.300 
95,270 

96,000 
92,090 

34,050 
74.510 

83.9f0 
80.070 

29^ 

lO^r 

22.8* 
12.2% 

Plate-Cold  Rolled  

Rod-Hot  Rolled,  H" 

to  J^" 

-9r 

12.6»- 
29.3% 

Rod-Cold  Rolled,  H 

'to-S" 

Wire  Vs" 

101.000 

83,180 

28.500 

10%- 

31.8% 

Castingfs.  ...^u......... 

*«*•••■•«•  •  • 

71,000 

329?- 

27.8% 

movable  and  frictional  parts  where  corrosion  is  liable  to  occur 
and  in  bearings,  valves,  injectors,  rods,  tubes  and  other  parts 
liable  to  unusual  shocks,  strains,  stt  esses  and  vibrations. 

Victor  bronze  was  formerly  owned  and  manufactured  by  the 
Victor  Metals  Company  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  business 
was  practically  confined  to  marine  work;  the  Vanadium  Metals 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  have  purchased  the  process, 
etc.,  have  inaugurated  an  aggressive  campaign  for  railroad  work, 
and  expect  to  make  the  latter  their  special  field. 


Emery  wheels  run  wet  are  usually  operated  at  a  speed  of  4,000 
ft.  per  minute,  which  is  about  as  f:.st  as  they  can  run  and  keep 
the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  wheel. 
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REMARKABLE  BELT  PERFORMANCE 


One  of  the  must  interesting  examples  of  belt  transmission  to 
be  found  in  this  country  is  at  tlic  Passaic  Steel  Company,  Pater- 
son.  X.  J.  Under  a  barn-like  shed  at  one  side  of  the  plant  is  a 
great  friction  raw  that  has  teeth  j' .  inches  apart :  the  teeth  are 
no  more  than  slight  indentations,  ihis  saw  runs  at  such  a  high 
speed  that  it  will  cut  in  two  a  Bessemer  steel  rail  in  just  eleven 
seconds.     It  is  also  used  to  cut  20-inch  I-beams. 

It  was  a  most  difificult  problem  to  find  a  belt  that  would  not 
only  transmit  more  than  200  horsepower,  but  which  would  hold 
up  when  going  at  a  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  per 
minute.  The  saw  is  operated  by  a  250  horsepower  motor.  The 
driving  pulley  of  the  motor  is  44  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
driven  pulley  is  14  inches  in  diameter.  To  operate  the  saw  at 
sufficient  speed  it  is  necessary  for  the  driven  pulley  to  operate  at 
a  rate  of  2.800  revolutions  per  minute.  This  means  that  the  belt 
must  travel  9,324  feet  per  minute. 

Three  months  ago  a  Victor- Balata  belt  was  installed.  It  was 
put  on  at  first  installation  with  Jackson  fasteners.  When  oper- 
ating at  this  high  rate  of  speed  the  roar  of  the  Jackson  fasteners 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air  and  pounding  on  the  small  pulley 
could  be  heard  for  blocks.  It  was  decided  to  take  off  the  Jackson 
fastener  on  this  account  and  the  24-inch,  6-ply  belt  was  fastened 
by  means  of  a  hinged  rawhide  lace  joint.  Since  that  time  the 
belt  has  been  working  smoothly  and  evenly.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  this  service  is  that  the  belt  is  required 
to  pull  the  entire  load  the  instant  the  saw  touches  the  rail.  The 
driven  pulley  is  entirely  out  of  doors.  The  freezing  and  moisture 
and  the  hue  steel  chippings  getting  on  the  pulley  side  of  the  belt 
have  not  affected  it. 


POSITIONS  OPEN  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 


The  United  States  Civil  Serv'.ce  Commission  announces  an 
examination  on  January  12.  iqio.  to  secure  eligibles  from  which 
to  make  certification  to  till  vacancies  as  they  may  occur  in  the 
position  of  engineer-physicist  at  $3,000  per  annum  or  associate 
engineer-physicist  at  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  annum,  in  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  It  is  desired  to  secure  i)ersons  who  arc  fully  able 
to  initiate  and  carry  on  independent  research  in  the  field  of  en- 
gineering physics.  They  shonld  have  training  and  experience  in 
the  inspection  and  testing  of  engineering  and  structural  mate- 
rials, the  operation  of  testing  machines,  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  results  of  investigations.  There  will  be  no  educational 
examination  for  these  positions,  but  it  is  essential  that  applicants 
should  have  made  and  published  some  contributions  of  recog- 
nized merit   in   engineering  knowledge.     Applicants   should   .sub- 


mit the  titles  of  all  papers  they  may  have  published  and  give 
references  to  the  original  source  of  publication.  Applicants  will 
be  rated  according  to  their  training,  experience,  and  original 
investigations.  Applicants  must  furnish  on  the  application  form 
the  vouchers  of  two  persons  who  are  able  to  testify  from  their 
personal  acquaintance  in  reference  to  the  fitness  of  the  applicant 
for  the  position  sought.  It  is  desirable  that  the  vouchers  should 
be  persons  belonging  to  the  same  profession,  or  pursuing  the 
same  line  of  work  as  the  applicant.  Age  limit,  25  years  or  over 
on  the  date  of  examination. 

The  Commission  also  announces  an  examination  on  January 
ig,  1910,  to  secure  eligibles  from  which  to  make  certification  to 
fill  two  vacancies  in  the  position  of  engineer  in  wood  preserva- 
tion, one  at  $1,000  and  the  other  at  $1,300  per  annum.  Forest 
Service,  for  duty  in  District  Xo.  2,  with  headquarters  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  vacancies  requiring  similar  qualifications  as  they 
may  occur,  unless  it  shall  be  decided  in  the  interests  of  the  ser- 
vice to  fill  either  or  both  of  the  vacancies  by  reinstatement,  trans- 
fer, or  promotion. 

Applicants  for  the  above  positions  should  apply  at  once  to  the 
United  States  Civil   Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.   C. 


HIGH  PRESSURE  PINTSCH  GAS  FOR  TRANSPORT 

SERVICE. 


Recent  experimental  research  made  by  the  Pintsch  Compress- 
ing Co.  has  developed  the  fact  that  dry  Pintsch  gas  such  as  is 
obtained  by  the  regular  Pintsch  process  is  suitable  for  transpor- 
tation under  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres  or  over.  For  this 
purpose  Pintsch  gas,  from  which  all  liquid  hydrocarbons  have 
been  removed  while  under  the  pressure  of  14  atmospheres,  is 
used,  and  the  dry  gas  is  compressed  directly  into  steel  flasks 
at  high  pressure.  Under  this  high  pressure  a  partial  condensa- 
tion of  the  gas  takes  place,  which,  however,  disappears  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  reduced,  the  gas  presenting  again  its  original 
dryness  and  other  characteristics  with  but  an  inappreciable  loss 
in  candle  power. 

A  steel  flask  of  t,.~s  cubic  feet  capacity  and  weighing  about 
330  pounds,  will,  when  charged  to  a  pressure  of  100  attnospheres, 
yield  about  500  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  atmospheric  pressure.  From 
this  it  is  seen  that  the  gas  under  these  high  pressures  deviates 
considerably  from  Boyle's  Law,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
flask  would  be  expected  to  yield  but  375  cubic  feet  of  gas  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  deviation  from  Boyle's  Law  at  a 
pressure  of  100  atmospheres  amounts  to  about  33%,  the  flask 
containing  a  correspondingly  larger  quantity  of  gas.  This  de- 
parture, combined  with  the  fact  that  small  seamless  tlasks  can 
be  constructed  of  an  extremely  high  tensile  strength  steel,  render 
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it  possible  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  transport  holder  for  a 
given  quantity  of  gas  carried  by  over  50%  of  that  of  the  former 
weight  of  transport  holders  used.  The  space  or  volume  occu- 
pied by  the  high  pressure  holders  is,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  ten 
times  less  than  that  of  the  holders  used  in  transporting  gas  at 
a  pressure  of  14  atmospheres. 

The  true  value  of  the  high  pressure  transportation  becomes 
most  apparent  in  cases  where  no  compressing  facilities  are 
available  at  the  point  of  distribution  to  transfer  the  gas  from 
the  transport  holder  to  buoys  or  cars;  or  where,  in  other  words, 
filling  can  only  be  accomplished  by  equalizing  the  pressure.  In 
such  cases,  but  about  30%  of  the  gas  carried  in  transport  holders 
at  a  pressure  of  14  atmospheres  is  available  for  filling,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  gas  returns  to  the  supply  station  unused.  In 
the  case  of  high  pressure  transportation,  however,  fully  90% 
of  the  gas  transported  becomes  available  for  filling,  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  reduction  in  weight  of  the  transport 
holders  for  a  given  quantity  of  gas  filled  to  buoys  or  cars,  is 
about  six  times  less,  and  the  volume  about  thirty  times  less 
than  that  of  the  transport  holders  used  by  the  former  method. 

There  exists  a  distinct  difference  between  high  pressure  Pintsch 
gas  and  the  so-called  Blau  gas.  The  former  is  a  dry  gas,  pos- 
sessing all  the  well-known  characteristics  of  regular  Pintsch 
gai-,  great  care  being  taken  in  the  procesr  of  manufacture  to 
remove  from  the  gas  all  liquid  hydrocarbons.  The  same  liquid 
hydrocarbons  are  retained  in  the  Blau  gas,  and  others  added, 
to  exert  a  solving  influence  upon  the  remaining  dry  constituents 
of  the  gas,  and  thus  effect  a  reduction  in  volume.  The  preserre 
of  the  hydrocarbon  liquids  is  the  direct  cause  of  difficulties 
experienced  in  connection  with  Blau  gas,  due  to  accumulation  of 
liquid  in  the  regulating  devices  at  the  point  pf  coiisaicption,  and 
due  to  freezing  up  in  cold  weather.  ■'.'■  ^  ■;-'    3 : ' '  •  ■^■-  :\v- 


AN  IMPROVED  VALVE. 


Because  of  its  durability  and  efficiency,  the  valve  shown  in  the 
illustration  has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  railroads.  It  is 
.made  of  a  bronze  composition  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
copper  and  tin  and  will  readily  withstand  long  and  severe  usage. 
•The  most  important  feature  in  the  design  is  the  construction  of 
the  seat  and  the  disc.    The  disc,  12,  is  provided  with  a  projecting 


'rexewq"  valve. 


ring  that  enters  the  valve  seat  ring,  13.  Its  principal  function  is 
the  preservation  of  the  seat,  which  is  accomplished  in  a  two- 
fold manner :  l-'irst,  as  it  enters  the  seat,  it  deflects  the  current  of 
steam  from  the  seat  ring  face,  thus  preventing  the  wire  draw- 
mg  that  would  otherwise  occur;  this  feature  is  especially  import- 


ant should  the  valve  be  left  partially  open  for  any  length  of 
time.  Second,  the  seating  surface  is  kept  free  from  scale  and 
grit  by  the  action  of  the  thin  current  of  steam  discharged  over 
it  as  the  disc  is  brought  home. 

Another  function  of  this  extension  ring  is  the  prevention  of 
water-hammer,  caused  by  the  sudden  admission  of  steam,  for 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  no  matter  how  quickly  the  hand- 
wheel  may  be  operated,  the  flange  will  only  permit  the  steam  to 
enter  gradually. 

The  seat,  13,  is  made  of  nickel  and  is  removable ;  it  may  be 
removed  from  the  valve  body  by  uiing  a  flat  bar  to  engage  the 
lugs  on  the  inside  of  the  ring.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  seat  may  be  reground  a  numJK'r  of  times  before  it  is 
necessary  to  renew  it.  Not  only  is  the  seat  renewable,  but  all 
of  the  other  wearing  parts,  including  the  disc,  can  be  renewed  if 
necessary.  The  hub  is  securely  held  to  the  body  by  means  of  a 
union  ring,  making  it  impossible  for  the  hub  and  body  to  become 
corroded  together,  as  the  thread  which  holds  the  utiion  ring  to 
the  body  is  protected  at  all  times  from  the  action  of  the  steam, 
the  joint  being  made  between  the  flange  on  the  hub  and  the  neck 
of  the  body.  This  connection  also  acts  as  a  tie  or  binder  in 
screwing  over  the  4)ody,  and  tends  tc  strengthen  the  valve.  The 
stuffing-box  can  be  repacked  under  pressure  when  the  valve  is 
wide  open,  as  a  shoulder  on  the  stem,  directly  above  the  threads, 
forms  a  seat  beneath  the  stuffing-box. 

The  valve  is  guaranteed  for  working  pressures  up  to  200 
pounds,  and  is  made  in  globe,  angle  and  cross  patterns  with 
screw  or  flange  ends.  It  is  used  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
in  connection  with  the  ash  pan  equipment.  This  t3rpe  of  valve 
is  known  by  the  trade  name  of  Renewo,  and  is  manufactured  by 
the  Lunkenbeimer  Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PENSIONS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 


All  employees  are  to  l)e  retired  at  the  age  of  70.  even 
though  they  may  not  have  served  the  necessary  term 
of  ten  years  to  entitle  them  to  a  pension.  If  twenty 
years  in  service  and  unfit  for  duty  an  employee  may 
be  retired  with  a  pension,  although  he  has  not  reached  the 
age  of  70.  Employees  who  wish  to  be  retired  before  the  age 
of  70,  will  have  to  submit  to  examination  by  a  physician.  In 
computing  the  length  of  time  that  an  employee  has  been  in  the 
service,  his  service  on  any  of  the  roads  owned,  leased  or  oper- 
ated by  the  New  York  Central  will  be  counted,  provided,  in  the 
case  of  a  transfer  from  one  company  to  another,  the  transfer 
was  not  because  of  dismissal  or  suspension,  and  was  approved 
by  the  employing  officers  of  both  lines.  A  temporary  lay-off,  of 
not  over  one  year,  on  account  of  reduction  of  force,  and  suspen- 
sions for  discipline,  will  not  be  treated  as  causing  a  break  in 
the  continuity  of  service. 

The  rates  will  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Pennsylvania,  I  per 
cent,  of  salary  for  each  year  of  continuous  service,  based  on  the 
average  salary  for  the  last  10  years.  The  Pension  Board  will 
consist  of  J.  Carstensen,  A.  H.  Smith,  C.  D.  Schaff  and  A.  H. 
Harris,  vice-presidents;  R.  H,  L'Hommedieu,  general  manager 
(Michigan  Central)  ;  J.  F.  Deems,  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power;  D.  C.  Moon,  general  manager  (Lake  Shore"),  and 
J.  Q.  Van  Winkle,  general  manager  (C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.).  The 
New  York  Central  has  appropriated  $225,000  for  the  first  year ; 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  $85,000;  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  ^70.000,  and  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, $56,000.  The  usual  proviso  is  inserted  in  the  rules  that,  if 
necessary  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation  in  any 
year,  tlie  directors  may  reduce  the  rate  of  the  pensions. 


Industrial  Efficienxv. — The  problem  of  the  industrial  effi- 
ciency of  the  coming  generation  is  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  problems  of  ptiblic  playgrounds  and  gynmasiums,  of  the 
sanitation  of  houses,  of  the  congestion  of  tenements,  and  of  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children. — Dr,  George  H.  Martin 
before  the  Xot.  Soe.  for  the  Promotion  of  Jiufiistrial  Rducotion. 
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REMARKABLE  BELT  PERFORMANCE 
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POSITIONS  OPEN   IN  GOVERNMENT   SERVICE. 
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.\pi)iicants  for  ilu    aliovA-  pio«ition>  >hould:app1y  at  once  to  the 
I'nited   States  Civil   Service  C'oinini.'-sion.   Wasliiniilon,  V>.  C. 


HIGH  PRESSURE  PINTSCH  GAS  FOR  TRANSPORT 

SERVICE. 


Recent  experimental  ri>earch  niade  by  tluvPnits^i' Coimpress- 
iiij^  Co.  ba-  devel<,>ind  the  fact  tliai  dry  I'intsch  gas  such  as  is 
ohtaiited  by  the  resular  !Mht>ch  prnci^:^s•fe*s^it^^bie  for  transpor- 
tation under  a  prc>-iir(  of  100  ainia>])heres  .or  pvd".  For  this 
puri»ose  Pintsch  ira>.  front  which  all  li(|ni<l  hydrocarbons  have 
been  removed  while  under  tlve  pri-sun-  of  14  atmospheres,  i.s 
used,  and  the  dry  .easis  eompres-ed  diitectly  into  steel  flasks 
It  biiih  pressure.  Lender -this  bii-JvpEcSsQr^.  a  partial  condensa- 
lion  of  the  jras.  tal<?s  place,  which,  however,  (lisappears  as  soon 
a^  the  pre'-sirre  i^  reduced,  the  i;a<  presenting;  a!<ain  its  original 
dryije--"  and  .other  characti  ri-tic-  with  but   an  inappreciable  loss 

candle  pwwe\r. 
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AMFRTCAX    EXGTNEER    AND    RAtLROAO    JOt'RXAE 


It  possibK-  to  rcdiuc  tlu    \vii'4it  <:^rtlie  trai^«port  hol<k^ 
-iven  qiuintity  of  jiti^  carrk<l  by  wt^t  50^ 

wViffijt  t>f  ..iVaiifiport   hulOt-rs;' u?-c<t.      Tlic -space  or  AoKiihi/  occu- 
pjrJ  hVVlif  lnt;l)  pri>»-Hn.-  Ii(il4tr<  i>,  at  llic  i^anio  tinio.  nearly  tcir 
tinu-  lo^s  Aliiui  tlirtt  jif  t|iC'.li"KUr>  mcd  in  traii^purtinij:  sia?  iit 

1!.    Mir.^'of  .•,r4  ;itiuu,»|jliyrcs. 
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'U'>:-t  ajipart'iH  ■  iiV  tV'>">^>  wlu:rc  rnv  couiprt •^-^^^Isr  ifacilitie*^  ?X^^ 
;,\;nlaUl('  at    ilie  prypv  (^^  <IJ^'ltilHUi''«v  to  iramfer  the  g 
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'k«-.V'cir<ttni5t>»J't'vs   tlu-   rtMlhctiwi   in   xvvijjflit  of  ihc  ;tran5pdi;t . 
l!('i«krs.iojt:  a  giyriJii; nitantity  ti^t  i:r.>  •  jjllod  -to  Jint'yi  or  cars^  js 
ab'aijt  ;six   tiniJcs  -  Icjis,'  and:  jtlie   vf^n^ic;  alJQiul;  Ijift'ty -^timcs  •  less-  ; 
•,).!a'n  tij.'U  .«tf.  the.i.rai'sport  Tvul(k\rH:ty?«.«J  by  t1fu\  (uinkrr  j«vf^^^^^ 

Tju-ri-;  oxi>1s  XI  iHsiinct'diffcronco  Intvicvn  bijib  prt-HiVv  Pintscbv 
t:a«  and  tbe  ^•^JH.allc'il  Pd^m  gas.    /flio  former  is  a  dry  yas,  pos-V 
-  -^iuj?   ulj   tbe   \vxl!-kno\vu  .cbaraeicristics   of   regul.ar   Pintscit 
erttat/^carc;  bicjiii{j  taken}  hi  Jrtlopihoces:?  of  jiianufottutc  t6 : 
:-  :.    \.    t'ronr.tbe  gas  ';ill  liquid  hydrocarbons..    Tile  same; liquid . 
i!y<lri>cjrh(>ii>  afe  relriinvd   ij,i  the   T.Ian   f;as,  ami  others  added^  •; 
to  .evert  a  ^.Olyinj'  inlliieuce  npou  .the  reiuainin^  dry  constituent > 
if  fiVo  gas;  iiiid  ilulsjitfTcer  a  neduetie<3i  ii>  yolumo.  •  The  presei'ce, 
liA\lrtM;*a;rIip!f:;l«nvi»t.;?^  CUUJiie'  (Vt  .diihenhu-sV 

•  MKiKiicoil  :ineOniux'l'"ti  \yith  Tikin  jias,  due  to  accuninlation  of 
iii^tvid jn.:<Irt'  r<jiuIrit|tT<4.d<,;viees  ;it  1  ho  point ,Af:lt^)»MMwpAion,:(Ui4.:. 
'!n<',:fi-<  (rir^i:iiii:;iip  in-  eivld  wcvithi'r.  "';  '■•''•■  -"■■■•  '.■•'  ^"^    ' .  ' 


AN  IMPROVED   VALVE. 


aiit.^hrrttUl  the  yaH^/:^ 

y  tiijivo;;  SefC»>iMi^  ^t-lie-  seiaiinjr  siirfavu  ^^  keitt  ^iff^  lif««m.-^*ai> 

grit  by  ihe.aeti<ur^if;the  thin  ctJTrcJtl  ini  rli>cbar^ed 

it  a.s  the  disc  in  l>r<uig:ht  h'tiiiei^^  ^  r  0 ' 

i  water^ijtHnnvr;  caii>icdrby  t^ 
:  it- .WtH  ;;tS>:tdil)^  J»e.  >«^> 
\vbeel  iniiv  ?1jo  flpyJ^V'!,  iHc  ilari^iwtJ^  ' ' 

■:tHt^rvii;r;idnalty.  ■  :;  ;?7-- "'^v:-    ;   \::J<-:,<^^y:':"y'-^:.j\>,._ 
■  ■  /iMie  isf  ati:!\i!j/;  iii>  irwidi' 0/ ,  =nii?T>t  T  iwwi  is  ^jjioyjilHc :  Si 
r.wiv.n'ed-'.fi^oni, (iTet/^'a  'lijyii},jijij:v.iv^^''ttj«rf  t<^ 

inii'S  ojt  .tlH>  'jij^ide 
■  lliirt/ffM;.  A-iit 'tiia^  o4-;.:tiiifes-  >-  . 

■iivee><sary'  U?  -Ti^tvw  ritV  '■'S.f'tt ;  ^  'rt|y-  ys'  tht-  j<av'.*vrit  ^vn^1■ 

of  the, o.thVr;\vvaf^^^  ^Heini.lii'^Hi<*'/«i|*rr  *^^' 

nwesivafyv   ;'-FhcJVtiii  i»l 'io..ilit..I>r».dy<irt-.  ju*- 

"ihiuifV  HiKK.'nral<itiif:.u  UH}'---!Jii'    t  T  jbchitb  it^nd  VmTx 
■corroded  ■io;4l^hv\r^ as  the/  a*  ^i.  It  Iv'lds  ijiv  u-i::   . 

the^^  boti^y  is  pnijtirict<'<|."at  aJi^.U^^^  ;u  the  acti«»j1  ,r.t   du  ;  *t 

tbc\ ji0i»it;i>tius*t"''vHe..btt^  thMvee  oji  th'«j^bit1h,a.ivl  the  ; 

of  the  l)qdy .    .  Thi s  ceaiiifct it  ai   Jd.s<->:  ^cts  as  tf  tie  or  liin dx  i-    1 : , 
^/sci'twirtt;  oxet'  the  "iKtdvv  an^l  ;lin<ls  ■*«;;  sirenjitheii  ^tlie/yalve,,   Tlv^ 

stitlhirir-box  can  be  rvpaeko*!  -un'dertp  : 

wide  ojierr,  as 'a  :>hoMldiT  ©n:the  i^l-«^^  theliii-' 

fprin?  S  seat  beikath  the  >UifrjRg^bc>x:: 

h  The   yaJve  is^  ^gifiir'antetHl   for    yv-e-rkins;   pr^.•^^nres   uji   \>>.  20^1 
' pound-*,-  a»d)^^^  iir  gMie,   aiiiJle   and-  cross   paluril^    \'  •'•  ^^ 

scrfcwv  ot  flang^^^  i<;  Jit^ett  ©it  tlu-  Ljiion  Pacitic  R»iil 

'  ift  c^uivectj^ti,  Ayil^t  thtP^a-^i^  jl'liis  tyi>e  of  vaJvt 

•is  kiiouii  jiy  the  tradi-  nanic/of  Rt-nyAi'o.  and  is  nianufacturc 
.  the;  ;L^«1.kt^^  heimer:lComp>'i.» 

PENSIONS  ON  THE  NEW  V<^  CENTRAL. 


.  lyeyative  ^»f  its  dtiral»ility  and  efrtriency,  the  valve  shown  in  the 
!llu-traii«<ir'ha§  been  ad"'(>ied  by  a  tiuiiiber  of  raiiroacls.  ■Itis; 
made  i>fvii  /bronxe  emnpiisiiiou  eoniainirttr  a  hijilrpi-reentasie  of 
cojtptT  aii«l  .tiiv  and,  vviU  T<^^^^  withstand  long  and  severe  usage! : 
The  nKi>t  itniVnrtant  feature  iiV  the  desjlgn  is  the  construction  of 
the,  Seat  afiVl  tli*  d%.    The  <Hsc,.  12;  is;  providivtl  with  ,a  prOJeirtinR 


:  A.1!    einp^nws  -  are  .ToV;tK/^>^^^ 
ihtiugli     thvy     -liiay    .lUjit     h.a\V^^^:  »^^  ,  tenr. 

;6f    ten  -years   itit*;    I'lititU-^ytliVm;  tt^;"   a     pehsi<Mi,      If     iwenn 
years    in-service'    aH<l     lutllt    ;ft»r5    duty     an     employee     ina\ 

/be    rctircdr  Avith   i!L:  p«^usi«Hi,   altluMigk   he   hafe>fl<^t,   reached    thv 
age  of  70.     Employees  wha  wish-  tot  be  reHt"«?d;  before  the  age 
of  70,  will  have  to  sitbintt  to  examiHaiion  by  a  phy.*^ician.     in 
compntinii  the  length  of  time  that  an  employve  has  been  in  tlv 
st-rvice.  his  service  on  any  of  the  r< tails  owiK'd,  |ease<l  of  <iiK-|- 
ated  by  the  Xeiv  York  CX'ntral  wfl)  l>e  count edj  pro vi<icd;  in  tlv; 

,'pase;  of  a  transfer  from  one  <oinpany  t&  itiothcfi;  ihe-  ttaiisf e» 
u\t<i  not  because  of  dismissal  or  sivspensipn,  and  w-a's  approved 
by  the  e*iiploying  officers  of  both  lines.  A  temporary  lay-off,  01 
not  over  one  year,  on  accotmt  <jf- telnet  ion  of  force,  and  suspen 
sions:' fo,r  diseMpUnci  will  Tiot.  be  treated  as  xraasing  a  break  in 
the  continuity  of  service. 

The  rates  will  be  similar  u>  th<»c  <<i  tlie  iV-iin-ylvaiun.  j  per 
cent,  of  valary  for  e.icii  year  of  continuous  .service,  based  <>m  tlu 
average;  salary  for  tlK*la«t  16  years^  The  Pension  Board  will 
consist  of  ^J.  Car«0V'?rti.  ;V  H  Smith.  C:  0.  Schaff  ami  A.  JH. 
Harris,  'vice-presi<k irts  -/T^t.  if.  L'lf«imnrediei>.  general  m.^n^aer 
(.Michigan  Gentral)  :  J;  Iv.  De«.inSj  general  superintendent  of 
motive  ptiucr:  1>.:C.  Mc'On,  gem-r,-rl^  {Lake  Shore  >.  an<l 

JT,-^,  Vaw  V^  itiklci,  goiJerM^  1  ; 

Xe-AV  Vork  C^^Ural  h.'is  appropriatc*l  S^Liji.OOb  for  the  fir ^^  year, 
the.  Lake   Shore  &Michiiian   S«'H«hern.-  ,?fi5,oo(t:   the/CKvi  1.1-'  ■. 
Ciii^ciliuati,  Oricagc>.:.i!ii  St,  Lvmis  i?70.qoo.  amj  the/Michigan  Ca  : 
5raL.$j6jooa.   >rhe;  irstial  pr-fniso  js*  inserted, in  tlw*  nrles  tCat.  it 
iiecesJ^fy 'to'  Jkcep  ^viU       the'timlt^of -tjiie.ai^ropri 
year,-  the  .ditect  or?  piay  reUuce  the  ■rate  « f '  tbc  pensions. 


"K't:'\'l  VV./*    \    v!  \  , 


:  iKiti-^Hters :  I hir ..  valS  e  .>^^ 
-ilie^  P.res<TVnti..n  .of  •-liye'wiiu/ W  ^^^ 

t- .hi  maiiiier ^  jl^r^u; as:.ii  Miitersl h^■  i^l;  it" dellect V f he  vbrccnt  of 
-:eaHn.  fri-nr -tiii-  >:V-«t>iir}i.  iaee::,thu^ 
iNg'^n- would' MliewiW'Hu-ntr/)^^     f.-atnye  i*  .;-sprciriny  imTirirt  - 


I xp t^TRr.%1, -;^j-ritiKxcv--^The  prt.bkttt  -oi   Uiv   m-i      ■ 
«?iiaiey  of'the  O'itiing  gyn 

tive ; probltnris^^o/  pnl)hc.  i/ltiygr<Mirt<li  isin<J^Jgy^JnlaHu^  \hi 

■' sanitatiQrt:^^^  libines,  of  ^O^v. congestion  of  fen<3Wf  irts,  Jm0^  •  .^  ;rlio 
hc(tiTS(yf  labor  of' wi-MUena^^^  ''     "' 
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ELECTRIC  DRILLS  AND  GRINDERS. 


In  the  June.  1909,  issue  of  this  journal  the  Coatcs  flexible  shaft 
was  descriljcd  \v.  connection  with  several  applications  of  special 
interest  to  the  railroads.  The  use  of  a  flexible  shaft  of  this 
type,  having  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  transmitting  power, 
has  made  it  possible  to  use  to  advantage  portable  electric  motors 


and  siiviiig  speed  reductions  of  4.8  to  i.  7.^  to  i  and  12  to  I.  The 
chuck  has  a  ^  in.  capacity  but  is  strong  enough  to  drill  a  ^  in 
hole.  It  is  equipped  with  ball  bearing  thrusts.  The  speed  varia- 
tion is  obtained  by  gearing  in  the  drill,  the  flexible  shaft  and 
motor  operating  at  a  constant  high  speed  and  thus  at  maximum 
efficiency  at  all  times. 

An  application  of  a  drilling  outfit  including  a  one  horse  power 


FIG.    3.      PORTABLE   DRILLING   OUTFIT. 


FIG. 


VARIABLE   SPEF.D   BREAST   DRILL. 


electric  motor,  mounted  on  a  truck,  eight  feet  of  flexible  shaft, 
a  variable  speed  drill  and  an  "old  man"  and  a  press  holder  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  3.  This  drill  has  a  spindle  with  a  Morse  taper,  No. 
3,  and  will  handle  drills  up  to  ij4  '»•  '"  diameter.  These  devices 
are  manufactured  by  the  Coates  Clipper  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 


All-Steel  Business  Car. — .An  all-steel  business  car  has  been 
completed  at  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  executive  officers.  No  wood  what- 
ever was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  car.  It  is  to  be  equipped 
with  the  usual  conveniences,  such  as  typewriters,  telephone,  desk, 
maps  and  statistics,  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  company. 


RAILWAY  CLUBS. 


FIG.    I.       l.KKA.-^T   DRILL   DRIVK.N    1!V    AX    Kl.ECTKU     .MOTOR    A.M)    FLEXIBLE 
•'■';;  SHAFTING. 

for  drilling  and  grinding  operations  throughout  erecting  shops 
and  engine  hou-Ses. 

Fig.  I  shows  a  breast  drill  driven  through  a  6  ft.  No.  31  Coates 
unit  link  flexible  shaft  by  a  ^4  h.  p.  motor.  The  motor  may  be 
placed  on  the  floor  out  of  the  way,  leaving  t!ie  free  use  of  both 
hands  for  handling  the  breast  drill  and  the  light  flexible  shaft. 
The  drill  may  bo  instantly  started  or  stopped  by  giving  the  sleeve 
a  quarter  turn.  The  twist  drill  may  be  removed  and  be  replaced 
by  a  clamp  spindle  that  takes  emery  wheels  or  buffers.  The 
breast  drill  in  the  illustration  is  designed  for  drilling  in  steel  up 
to  ^  J  in.  It  has  a  6y2  to  i  worm  feed  reduction.  The  .lexible 
shaft  thus  operates  at  six  and  one-half  times  the  speed  of  the 
drill,  adding  to  its  efficiency. 

The  larger  size  breast  drill  (Fig.  2),  having  a  variable  speed, 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  i.  This  drill  has 
three  changes  of  speed,  obtained  by  moving  the  changing  button. 


Canadian  Raikioy  Club  (Montreal). — At  the  next  meeting, 
January  4th,  there  will  be  a  discussion  on  the  revision  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  rules  and  the  standards  of  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association. 

The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  on  Fri- 
day evening,  January  28th. 

Secretary,  Jas.  Powell,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St.  Lambert,  near  Mon- 
treal. 


Central  Railtiay  Club  (Buffalo). — The  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Iroquois  on  Thursday,  January  13th,  at  2  p.  m. 
W.  O.  Thompson,  master  car  builder  of  the  western  division 
of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.,  will  read  a  paper  on  "Car  Inter- 
change ;   Its  Past,  Present  and  Future." 

The  annual  dinner,  which  ladies  are  privileged  to  attend,  will 
be  held  at  7:30  p.  m.  It  will  be  preceded  by  a  reception  in  the 
main  parlor  of  the  Hotel  Iroquois.  The  attendance  of  the  Hon. 
Louis  Fuhrmann,  Mayor-elect  of  Buffalo,  and  a  number  of  prom 
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inent  railroad  officials  is  probable.  There  will  be  a  musical  pro- 
gram with  addresses  by  Frank  Hedley,  of  New  York  City,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Co.,  and  second  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club;  Col.  B.  W.  Dunn,  of  New  York  City,  chief  inspector.  Bu- 
reau of  Explosives,  American  Railway  Association;  E.  Cham- 
berlin,  of  New  York  City,  chairman  freight  car  repair  pool,  New 
Vork  Central  Lines ;  E.  F.  Knibloc,  of  Buffalo,  general  agent  of 
the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad ;  E.  M.  Tewkesbury,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  South  Buffalo  Railway,  and  second  vice-president 
of  the  club,  will  be  toastmaster. 
Secretary,  H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  street.  New  York  City. 


loK'a  Railway  Club  (Des  Moines,  la.).— Next  meeting,  Friday, 
January  14.  Secretary,  W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des 
Moines,  la. 


Kczv  Evgland  Railroad  Club  (Boston).— The  January  meeting 
will  take  the  form  of  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  January  12.  The  speakers  will  be  Hon.  E.  S.  Draper, 
governor  of  Massachusetts;  W.  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  and  Geo.  A.  Post,  president  of  the  Railway 
Business  Association.  The  general  subject  of  the  evening  will 
be  the  increasing,  in  New  England,  of  sentiments  looking  toward 
conciliation  between  the  public  and  the  railways.  W.  B.  Leach, 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Hunt-Spiller  Mfg.  Cor- 
poration, Boston,  a  former  president  of  the  New  England  Rail- 
road Club  and  now  an  executive  member  of  the  Railway  Busi- 
ness Association,  is  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 
Secretar}',  Geo.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York  Railroad  Club. — Next  meeting,  Friday  evening, 
January  21.  Subject  not  yet  announced.  Secretary,  H.  D. 
Vought,  95  Liberty  street,  New  York  City. 


Northern  Railway  Club  (Duluth). — The  paper  on  "Pooling  Lo- 
comotives" by  C.  J.  Whereat,  traveling  engineer  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  which  was  scheduled  for  the  December  meet- 
ing, will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting,  January  22nd. 

Secretary,  C.  L.  Kennedy,  401  West  Superior  street,  Duluth, 
Minn. 


Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  R.  Alexander,  general  road 
foreman  of  engines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona, 
will  present  a  paper,  "Supervision  Tending  to  Economy  in  the 
Operation  of  Locomotives,"  at  the  next  meeting,  January  28th. 
About  60  new  members  have  been  received  into  the  club  at  the 
last  two  meetings. 

Secretary,  C.  W.  Alleman,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Southern  &  Southnrstcrn  Railway  Club  (Atlanta,  Ga.).-The 
next  regular  meeting  will  be  held  Jr-nuary  20,  at  lO  A.  M. 

Secretary,  A.  J.  Merrill.  218  Prudential  Building,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

St.  Louis  Raikvay  Club.-].  J.  O'Drien.  supervisor  ear  depart- 
ment of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will 
speak  on  "Freight  Car  Interchange  Inspection"  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, January  14th.  ■      ,      r^A 

The  annual  Christmas  entertainment  was  given  m  the  Odeon 
Theater  on  December  loth  and  was  attended  by  the  members 
and  their  famiHes  to  the  number  of  1,700. 

Secretary,  B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Richmond  Railway  Club. — At  the  meeting  on  January  loth. 
Geo.  H.  Whitfield,  general  superintendent  of  light  and  power  of 
the  Virginia  Passenger  &  Power  Company,  will  present  a  paper 
on  "Terminal  Freight  Handling  by  Electrical  Machinery,"  pre- 
pared by  H.  McL.  Harding  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Lecture  Institute.  This  is  a  description  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  electricity  in  the  movement  of  miscellaneous 
freight,  including  methods  of  prominent  manufacturers,  and  the 
requirements  which  freight  handling  machinery  must  fulfil  to 
be  acceptable  to  railway  engineers  and  to  others  interested  in 
terminal  freight. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Novembei  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  H.  M.  Boykin,  division  freight  agent,  Sea- 
board Air  Line;  first  vice-president,  A.  H.  Moncure,  master  car 
builder,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  R.  R. ;  second 
vice-president,  T.  M.  Ramsdell,  master  car  builder,  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Ry. ;  third  vice-president,  J.  H.  Witt,  superintendent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  O.  Robinson, 
C.  &  O.  Ry. 


Western  Canada  RaUzcay  Club  (Winnipeg).-"The  Stores 
Department  and  Its  Relations  to  the  Other  Departments"  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  paper  for  the  meeting  of  January  loth.  It  will 
be  presented  by  A.  E.  Cox,  storekeeper  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway. 

H.  B.  Lake,  chemist  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  read  a 
paper  on  "Water  Service"  at  the  December  meeting. 

Secretary,  W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Western  Railwav  Club  (Chicago).-Major.Chas.  Hine,  special 
representative  on  the  staff  of  the  director  of  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Harriman  Lines,  and  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
installation  of  the  "Hine"  or  "Unit  System  of  Organization." 
will  present  a  paper  on  "Organization"  at  the  meeting  of  Janu 

ary  18th. 

At  the  December  meeting  W.  V.  Turner,  of  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company,  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern 
sHdes,  on  "Brake  Manipulation  in  General  Freight  Service.  A 
Review  of  Some  of  the  Causes  and  Conditions  Which  Produce 
Shocks  and  Break-in-Twos." 

Secretary,  Jos.  W.  Taylor,  390  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Cliicago. 


BOOKS. 


Manual  for  Engineers.  Compiled  by  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Ferris  and 
published  by  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Vest  pocket  size.    Price  50  cents. 
This  is  the  thirteenth  edition ;  matter  used  in  former  editions 
that  seemed  to  be  somewhat  obsolete  has  been  replaced  by  new 
material.     It  contains  a  large  amount  of  data  and  Ubular  mat- 
ter, cooveniently  arranged  for  ready  reference. 


Railroad   Pocket   Book.     By   Fred   H.   Colvin.     Second   edition. 
4  by  6  inches,  illustrated,  paper  bound.     Published  by  The 
Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Company,  132  Nassau  street, 
New  York  City.     Price,  $1.00. 
The  information  is  arranged  alphabetically  in  the  form  of  a 
dictionary  and  will  be  found  very  convenient   for  ready  refer- 
ence.   It  relates  largely  to  the  work  of  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment and  is  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  line  drawings. 

Locomotive    Breakdowns    and    Their    Remedies.      By    Geo.    L. 
Fowler   and   revised   by   Wm.   W.   Wood.     Pocket   edition, 
paper  cover,  270  pages.     Price,  $i.     Published  by  The  Nor- 
man  W.    Henley    Publishing   Company,    132    Nassau   street. 
New  York  City. 
The  principal  change  in  this,  the  sixth  revised  edition,  is  that 
the  air  brake  chapter  has  been  rewritten  and  a  chapter  of  useful 
rules  and  information  has  been  added.     Walschaert  valve  gear 
troubles  and  the  electric  headlight  are  treated  in  detail. 


The  "Mechariicai  AVorld '  Pocket  Book  and  Year  Book  for  igro. 
Published   by    Emmott   &   Co.,   Ltd.,  65   King   street,    Man- 
chester, England.     Price,  15  cents  net. 
This   is  the  twenty-third  edition   and  contains  a  collection   of 
engineering   note.s,    rules,   tables   and    data   occuping   about    230 
pages  (3}4  X  6  in.).     There  is  also  a  complete  index  and  about 
60  pages  for  a  diary  for  igio.    The  low  price  of  the  book  is  ex- 
plained by  a  number  of  additional  pages  containing  advertise- 
ments.    A  considerable  amount  of  new  matter  has  been  added 
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and  a  thin,  tuiigh  paper  has  been  used,  effecting  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  bulk. 


First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers  of 
Chicago   Traction.      Published   by   the   Board,    Chicago,    111. 
462  pages;  5)4  in.  by  8J4  in.;  cloth. 
The  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers  is  made  up  of  Bion  J. 
Arnold,  chairman ;  George  Weston,  representing  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago; Harvey  B.  Fleming,  representing  the  Chicago  City  Railway 
Company ;  John  Z.  Murphy,  representing  the  Chicago  Railways 
Company,  and  F.  K.  Parke,  secretary  and  auditor.     The  report 
is  for  the  period  ended  January  31,  1908,  and  is  designated  as 
the  first  annual  report.     It  covers  the  present  condition  of  the 
traction  systems  thoroughly  and,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent 
outlines  the  course  to  be  followed  in  the  future. 


Betterment  Briefs.  By  Henry  W.  Jacobs,  Assistant  Supt.  Motive 
Power.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  262  pages. 
151  illustrations.  Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York  City.     Price,  $3.50. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book,  which  is  a  collection  of  pub- 
lished papers  on  organized  industrial  efficiency,  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Jacobs  for  private  circulation  and  was  reviewed  at  consid- 
erable length  in  the  June,  1908,  issue  of  this  journal,  page  228. 
The  new  edition  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  in  a  manner 
which  may  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  pre- 
pared by  Charles  Buxton  Going,  of  The  Engineering  Magazine: 

"Meanwhile  (since  the  first  edition)  the  work  on  the  Santa 
Fe  was  proceeding  to  the  development  of  a  new  order — new, 
not  only  to  the  road,  but  to  the  ideals  of  railroad  operation  gen- 
erally. In  the  mechanical  and  stores'  departments,  in  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  and  in  all  the  relation  with  employees,  both 
financial  and  friendh-,  standards  were  being  attained  which  made 
the  Santa  Fe  a  center  of  observation  and  study  for  railway  of- 
ficials throughout  the  coimtry.  Both  inside  and  outside  the  or- 
ganization in  which  Mr.  Jacobs  was  directing  so  strong  a  motive 
force,  there  was  need  for  a  logical  presentation  of  the  various 
aspects  and  activities  of  the  betterment  work — a  presentation 
which  should  properly  correlate  the  several  influences  and 
agencies  and  show  them  in  their  proper  proportion  and  connec- 
tion with  one  another. 

"This  book  appears  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  need.  While  it  is 
recrystallized  from  a  portion  of  the  original  material,  it  is  a 
segregation  of  the  best  elements  contained  therein,  strengthened 
and  amplified  by  a  great  store  of  new  matter  amply  sufficient  to 
display  the  present  status  of  betterment  work  and  to  advance  its 
fuller  development.  It  has  been  prepared  at  the  very  focus  of 
the  energies  with  which  it  deals,  and  it  reflects  the  actualities  as 
they  appear  in  the  daily  prosecution  of  the  movement  for  higher 
efficiency  and  better  economy  in  the  conduct  of  a  great  railwa)*. 
Above  all,  it  expresses  the  strong  vitalit\',  the  watchful  intensit}', 
the  wide  activity,  and  the  energizing  personal  enthusiasm  of  its 
author." 


Locomotive  Dictionary.     Revised  1909  edition.    Compiled  for  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  by  Geo. 
L.   Fowler.     670  pages,  9  in.  by   12  in. ;   5,266  illustrations. 
Price,   $6.      Published   by   the    Railroad   Age   Gazette,    New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  by  the  Raihi'ay  Gazette,  London. 
The  first  edition,  issued  three  years  ago,  has  been  thoroughly 
revised.     Considerable  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  those  de- 
signs that  have  become  obsolete.     Devices  which  are  still  in  an 
experimental  stage  have  also  been  omitted.     This  and  the  fact 
that  the  illustrations  are  exceptionally  good  makes  the  volume 
of  special  value   to   those   interested   in   locomotive   design   and 
maintenance. 

Through  an  oversight  the  American  Exgineer  and  Railroad 
Journal  was  not  properly  credited  with  certain  information 
which  was  used,  but  the  publishers  promptly  acknowledged  this 
when  they  discovered  the  error,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  their  review  of  the  book:  "In  the  latter  part 
of  the  volume  the  exhibit  of  machine  tools  for  locomotive  shops 


is  designed  to  cover  the  latest  and  inost  approved  practice.  In 
this  connection  there  is  given  a  study  by  the  distinguished  me- 
chanical engineer,  L.  R.  Pomeroy,  of  the  machine  tool  operations 
required,  working  eight  hours  a  day,  in  making  four  new  con- 
solidation locomotives,  eight  light  repairs  and  30  general  repairs 
per  month  at  the  Scranton  shops  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad.  It  is  a  thorough  piece  of  work,  of  high 
value  to  any  officer  looking  for  shop  economies.  It  might  be 
called  an  unrelenting  piece  of  work.  In  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
sults to  be  expected  from  machine  tools,  Mr.  Pomeroy  has  fa- 
vored no  one.  In  presenting  this  study,  with  Mr.  Pomero/s 
permission,  the  publishers  owe  and  desire  to  make  a  sincere 
apology  for  a  failure  to  credit  the  first  serial  publication  of  Mr. 
Pomeroy's  work  to  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad 
Journal.  The  files  of  this  widely  known  monthly  railway  pub- 
lication were  of  frequent  value  to  the  compiler  in  obtaining  in- 
formation of  new  designs." 


Railroad    Structures  and   Estimates.     By  J.   W.   Orrock,   C.   E. 
270  pages,  6  by  9  inch,  cloth.     Price,  $3.     Published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  43  East  19th  street.  New  York  City. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  cover  in  a  brief  and  con- 
cise form  the  subjects  which  enter  into  the  engineer's  estimates 
of  railroad  building  for  the  purpose  of  ready  reference,  as  to 
general  construction  and  cost,  on  a  business  rather  than  a  tech- 
nical basis.    As  it  is  impossible  to  give  data  to  suit  all  conditions, 
the  weights,  quantities,  and  cost  are  given  in  detail  in  most  in- 
stances and  may  be  varied  as  desired. 

The  sections  of  special  interest  to  mechanical  department  read- 
ers are  those  on  engine  houses,  boiler  houses,  storehouses,  oil 
houses,  coaling  stations,  ash  pits,  sand  houses,  turntables  and 
shops. 


PERSONALS. 


E.  H.  Diehl  has  been  appointed  traveling  engineer  of  the  mid- 
dle division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 


T.  H.  Yorke  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  with  office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


R.  G.  Cox,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Vir- 
ginia &  Southwestern  Ry.  to  succeed  A.  J.  Dunn. 


W.  J.  Bennett,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  with  office  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  has  resigned. 


John  U.  Mock  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  and  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  Denver,  La.amie  &  Northwestern,  with 
office  at  Denver,  Colo. 


N.  M.  Maine,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  Puget  Sound  at  Deer  Ledge,  Mont.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Tacoma,  Wash. 


C.  M.  Stansbury,  master  mechanic  of  the  Boca  &  Loyalton  at 
Loyalton,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  with  office  at  Elko,  Nev. 


G.  E.  Johnson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  at  Wymore,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  general  master 
mechanic,  with  office  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 


J.  J.  Thomas,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  and  car  equipment  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  with  office 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  succeeding  G.  S.  McKee,  resigned. 


John  C.  Stuart,  general  manager  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  has 
been  made  vice-president  of  that  road,  in  charge  of  the  operat- 
ing, maintenance  and  mechanical  departments. 
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David  Van  Alstyne,  vice-president  of  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company,  m  charge  of  manufacture,  has  resigned.    ;•  >^  : 

Thomas  Kuhn  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  W.  J. 
Ritchie  as  foreman  boilermaker  of  the  Erie's  grand  division  and 
the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  at  Jersey  City. 


Michael  W.  Hassett  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  with  office  at  East  Buf- 
falo  N.  Y.,  succeeding  F.  M.  Steele,  transferred  to  Rochester. 

C.  L.  Buchanan  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico,  with  office  at  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Mex.,  succeeding  Charles  O'Brien,  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health. 


E.  J.  McMahn,  general  foreman  of  the  Illinois  division  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  at  Dupo,  has  resigned  to  become  master  mechanic 
on  the  Raton  Mountain  division  of  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 


C.  B.  Foster  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Iowa 
Central  and  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Bloom- 
ington,  III. 


F.  S.  Anthony,  master  mechanic  of  the  Intemationai  &  Great 
Northern  at  Palestine,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  machinery,  with  office  at  Palestine,  succeeding  J.  F.  Enright. 


Benjamin  Johnson,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Mexican  Central,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana,  with  office  at 
Havana,  Cuba. 


James  W.  Stuart,  assistant  general  storekeeper  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  has  been  appointed  temporary  gen- 
eral storekeeper,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  Thomas  A. 
Fay,  deceased. 


George  S.  McKee,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  cat 
equipment  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  has 
resigned.  He  will  continue  with  the  company  for  some  months 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 


J.  H.  Race  has  been  appointed  a  master  mechanic  of  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line,  with  office  at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  He  will  have 
charge  of  the  Pocatello  shops,  including  the  roundhouse  and 
car  department  forces. 


F.  L.  Allcott  having  resigned  as  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  J.  F.  De  Voy,  mechanical  engineer, 
will  assume  charge  of  the  testing  department,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties.  Mr.  Allcott  has  gone  with  the  Buckeye  Steel  Cast- 
ings Company  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


John  M.  Lammedee,  a  graduate  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
department,  Purdue  University,  has  resigned  the  position  which 
he  has  held  for  several  years  in  the  test  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  at  Altoona,  and  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Ratlzvay  &  Engineering  Review,  at  the  Chicago  office..^  ■       /       -'^ 

James  W.  Friend,  of  Pittsburgh,  died  on  December  26  at  10.45 
P.  M.  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  v  as  64  pears  old.  Mr.  Friend 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  iron,  steel  and  coal  industries  and 
among  the  banking  interests  of  Pittsburgh,  having  been  vice- 
president  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  the  Western  Steel 
Car  &  Foundry  Company,  one  of  thv»  owners  of  the  Clinton  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,  vice-president  of  the  Qerman  National  Bank  of 
Allegheny,  and  a  director  in  the  Farmers'  Deposit  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  funeral  took  place  on  December  29  at  230 
P.  M.  from  his  late  residence  in  Pittsburgh.  j 


Peter  H.  Peck,  for  more  than  20  years  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana,  was  struck  by  a  freight  train  at 
Seventy-ninth  street,  near  Grand  Crossing,  Chicago,  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  and  was  so  badly  injured  about  the  head  that  he  did  not 
regain  consciousness  and  died  that  evening.  A  sketch  of  his 
career  was  published  in  the  December,  1909,  issue  of  this  journal. 


;  M.  H.  Haig  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Topeka.  Mr.  Haig 
was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  1900  and  immediately 
after  graduating  began  railway  work  with  the  Illinois  Central  as 
a  machinist  apprentice.  He  was  later  a  machinist  and  after- 
wards a  foreman.  He  resigned  in  April,  1906,  to  become  editor 
of  the  Railzvay  Master  Mechanic.  In  February,  1909,  he  was  ap- 
pointed betterment  assistant  on  the  Santa  Fe,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  work  of  the  bonus  department. 


H.  E.  Rouse  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western.  He  was  born  August  7,  1868,  at  Morn- 
ing View,  Ky.,  and  began  railway  work  in  March,  188",  with  the 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &.  Texas  Pacific  as  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery.  Later 
in  the  same  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  accounting  depart- 
ment, where  he  remained  six  years.  He  was  made  chief  clerk 
to  the  master  mechanic  and  division  storekeeper  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  in  September,  1893.  In  February,  1900,  he  went  with  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  where  he  was  consecutively,  until  his  recent 
appointment,  chief  clerk  and  accountant  for  the  maintenance  of 
way  department,  chief  clerk  and  accountant  for  the  motive  power 
department,  and  general  storekeeper,  with  office  at  Bloomington, 
111.     Mr.  Rouse's  headquarters  will  be  at  Oelwein,  Iowa. 


Samuel  Garver  Thomson,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant 
engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and 
subsidiary  companies,  with  office  at  Reading,  Pa.,  was  bom  No- 
vember 19,  1875,  at  Cumberland,  Md.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Lawrenceville  school  in  1894  and  from  Princeton  University  in 
1898.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  began  railway  work  with 
the  Pennsylvania  and  later  up  to  1902  was  a  special  apprentice 
at  Altoona,  Pa.  He  was  then  appointed  motive  power  inspector 
at  Altoona,  Pa.,  since  which  time  he  has  been  consecutively  gen- 
eral foreman  at  State  Line,  assistant  master  mechanic  at  Har- 
risburg,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  at  Buflfalo,  N.  Y., 
and  later  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  at  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  with  the  same  company.  He  was  appointed  assistant  en- 
gineer of  motive  power  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1909. 


Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  died 
at  Altoona,  Tuesday,  December  21.  He  was  born  July  14.  1842. 
at  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  Academy  and 
Yale  University.  He  was  graduated  from  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  the  latter  institution  in  1871  and  from  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  in  1874.  For  one  year  he  served  as  assistant  to  the 
professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1875  he  entered  the  service  of  <he  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
chemist,  which  position  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  twice  elected  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
and  was  extremely  active  in  the  work  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  He  was  several  times  elected  president 
of  this  latter  society  and  the  important  jKJsition  it  occupies  at 
the  present  time  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  At  the  close  of  its 
convention  last  July  he  was  chosen  as  the  official  delegate  to 
represent  the  society  at  the  International  Congress  for  Testing 
Materials  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  International  Congress  which  is  to  meet  in  this  country 
in  1912.  Dr.  Dudley  served  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
New  York  Volunteers  during  tlie  Civil  War  and  was  <evereiy 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  September  19,  1864.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  scientists  in  the  country  and  his 
loss  will  be  widely  regretted. 
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CATALOGS. 

IN  WRITING  FOR  THESE  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS   JOURNAL. 


Heating  Systems. — "The  Selection  of  a  Heating  System"  is  the  title  of 
a  booklet  issued  by  Wan  en  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.  The  Webster 
Modulation  system  of  steam  heating  is  described  and  attention  is  directed  to 
its  advantages. 


Upright  Drills. — J.  E.  Snyder  &  Son,  Worcester,  Mass.,  have  prepared 
a  neat  o2-page  catalog  describing  the  upright  drilling  and  tapping  machines 
manufactured  by  them.  These  drills  are  from  20  to  26  in.  in  size  and  may 
be  equipped  with  cither  a  belt  or  motor  drive. 


Motor-Ge.vepator  Sets. — The  functions  of  the  motor-generator  set  and 
the  methods  of  choosing  the  motor-generator  best  adapted  for  each  condi- 
tion have  bsen  clearly  outlined  in  Bulletin  No.  116,  published  by  the 
Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  of  Ampere,  N.  J. 


Floating  Reamer  Holder. — A  new  floating  reamer  holder  for  use  in 
vertical  boring  mills  with  turret  heads,  and  which  holds  any  make  or  style 
of  reamer  with  Morse  taper  shank,  is  described  in  a  circular  received  from 
the  Colburn  Machine  Tool  Company,  Franklin,  Pa. 


Conveying  Machinery. — Catalog  81  from  The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  contains  general  price  lists  and  descriptions  of 
the  elevating,  conveying  and  power  transmitting  machinery,  and  chains 
manufactured  by  them.    It  contains  308  pages. 


Small  Direct  Current  Motors. — DuUetin  No.  118  from  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  describes  their  Form  L  motoii-  which 
have  a  capacity  of  1/20  to  7}4  h.  p.  A  number  of  typical  applications  of 
these  motors  are  illustrated.  The  last  page  contains  considerable  engineering 
information   of  value  to  motor  users. 


Furnaces. — Bulletin  G  from  the  Rockwell  Furnace  Company,  26  Cort- 
landt  street.  New  Ycrk  City,  describes  both  their  underfired  and  overtired 
furnaces  for  hardening,  tempering,  case  hardening  and  annealing  tools,  etc. 
A  portable  accur-ite  temperature  furnace  using  oil  fuel;  also  a  complete 
oil  burning  outfit  and  oil  or  lead  bath  tempering  furnaces  with  either  ga» 
or  oil  fuel  are  illustrated  and  described. 


"Graphite  as  a  Lubricant." — The  eleventh  <dition  of  this  well-known 
publication  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is 
ready  for  distribution.  The  present  edition  is  more  compact  than  its  prede- 
cessors, the  idea  being  lo  concentrate  the  information  into  a  convenient 
form  for  ready  reference  and  not  be  too  bulky.  The  use  of  larger  type 
and  wider  margins  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  this  new  edition. 


Wrought  Iron  vs.  Steel  Pipe. — The  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Reading,  Pa., 
is  issuing  the  eighth  edition  of  a  pamphlet  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  brief 
for  the  plaintiff  before  a  court  and  contains  a  full  argument  why  wrought 
iron  is  better  than  steel  in  resisting  corrosion  of  pipes.  It  contains  extracts 
of  letters  from  users,  articles  from  technical  papers  and  similar  information. 
The  pith  of  the  argument  is  that  the  presence  of  silicate  of  iron  in  wrought 
iron  is  the  reason  of  its  better  resistance  to  corrosion.  This  pamphlet  is 
most  interesting  and  instructive. 


"The  Dawn  of  a  New  Era  in  Lighting." — In  a  very  attractive  pam- 
phlet the  General  Electric  Company  takes  up  the  history  of  light  from  the 
tallow  dip  to  the  latest  development  in  artificial  lighting — the  tungsten  lamp. 
Following  this  historical  sketch  is  a  description  of  the  tungsten  lamp,  its 
efficiency,  cost  of  operation  and  various  applications  of  the  lamp  in  interior 
lighting.  The  comparison  of  cost  of  this  with  other  illuminants  is  taken  up 
in  considerable  detail.  The  pamphlet,  which  is  numbered  3885,  is  of  interest 
to  both  the  producer  and  consumer  of  current. 


Steam  Tt;RBiNES  for  Low  Pressure  ano  Mixei>  Pressure. — Bulletin  No. 
4705,  devoted  to  the  above  subject,  has  been  issued  by  the  General  Electric 
Company.  The  publication  deals  with  turbines  of  both  the  low  pressure 
and  the  mixed  pressure  tyi)cs,  and  those  with  horizontal  and  with  vertical 
shafts.  Two  cases  are  considered:  First,  turbines  in  connection  with  engines 
that  are  run  non-condensing;  second,  in  connection  with  condensing  en- 
gines. Horizontal  turbines  of  this  type  are  built  with  capacities  of  from 
300  to  2,000  k.  vv..  and  25  and  60  cycles.  Those  of  300  and  500  k.  w. 
capacity  are  also  Inilt  for  direct  current.  The  5,000  and  7,000  k.  w.  tur- 
bines are  vertical  and  for  alternating  current  only. 


SAtETY  Valves. — The  Consolidated  Safety  Valve  Company,  85  Liberty 
street.  New  York  City,  has  done  very  effective  work  in  connection  with  the 
rating  and  specifying  of  safety  valves  according  to  their  actual  relieving 
capacities,  and  in  increasing  their  efficiency  by  .uodifications  in  design  which 
made  possible  the  obtaining  of  lart:cr  capacities  and  a  cleaner,  more  positive 
action.  A  cloth  bound  catalog  has  been  received  from  this  company;  it 
opens  with  a  brief  discussion  of  safety  valve  capacity  and  a  description  of 
tests  that  have  been  made  in  investigating  the  subject.  Then  follows  a 
description  of  the  various  designs  manufactured  by  them.  Much  space  is 
giviu  to  valves  especially  designed  and  developed  for  locomotive  service. 


Asbestos  Protected  Metal. — The  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Company, 
Canton,  Mass.,  has  prepared  a  catalog  which  describes  in  detail  the  com- 
position of  its  product  and  considers  at  length  the  various  uses  for  which 
it  is  adapted.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  the  railroads  in  connection  with 
roofing  and  siding  of  buildings,  shops  and  coal  tipples;  also  box  car  roofing, 
and  roofing,  headlining  and  paneling  for  steam  and  electric  passenger  cars, 
etc.  

Insulation  of  Pipes  and  Boilers. — This  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  re- 
ceived from  n.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  100  William  street,  New  York 
City.  Among  the  J-M  sectional  pipe  coverings  which  are  illustrated  and 
described  are  Asbestos-Sponge  Felted,  Asbestos  Fire-Felt,  Magnesia,  Vitri- 
bestos,  Asbestocel,  Air-Ceil,  Moulded  Asbestos,  Wool  Felt,  Anti-Sweat, 
Eureka  and  Zero.  Other  coverings  are  the  Keystone  plumbing  pipe  covering 
which  prevents  dripping  and  freezing  of  plumbing  pipes.  Safety  Blow  Off 
sectional  pipe  covering  for  blow-off  pipes,  Asbestocel  corrugated  fireproof 
paper  for  covering  heater  pipes,  etc.,  Asbestos  Roll  Fire-Felt,  and  f^hects  and 
blocks  for  boilers,  boiler  flues,  heaters,  etc.  Asbestos  and  magnesia  cements 
for  use  with  these  coverings  are  described  and  directions  are  given  for 
applying  them.  

Wood-Working  Machinery. — Catalog  L  from  The  Bentel  &  Margedant 
Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  describes  the  well-known  line  of  Ilamilton-Ohio- 
Line  wood-working  tools.  It  is  arranged  in  a  ntat  and  compact  form,  con- 
taining about  200  pages  and  being  4  x  6J4  in.  in  size.  The  illustrations 
while  small  are  clear-cut  and  show  up  the  details  splendidly.  The  illustra- 
tions are  on  the  left  hand  page  with  the  description  opposite.  Some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  catalog  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
almost  200  illustrations. 

A  number  of  the  tools  described  have  been  specially  designed  for  use  in 
car  shops.  They  include  car  mortisers,  car  gainers,  car  borers,  car  tenon- 
ers,  car  saws  and  car  planers,  jointers,  wood  workers,  etc. 


Horizontal  and  Vertical  Milling  Machines. — ^The  Cincinnati  Milling 
Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  prepared  a  new  160-page,  standard 
size,  6x9  in.  catalog,  describing  the  various  lines  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
milling  luacliines  made  by  it.  The  catalog  opens  with  a  carefully  prepared 
and  thoroughly,  as  well  as  handsomely,  illustrated  description  of  the  impor- 
tant details  of  these  machines.  Then  follows  illustrations  and  spccilications 
of  each  size  and  type  of  miller. 

A  ntmibcr  of  pages  are  used  for  describing  typical  examples  of  rapid 
milling.  Fifty  pages  are  required  to  illustrate  and  describe  the  various 
attachments  used.  The  book  closes  with  notes  concerning  the  erection  and 
care  of  millers,  and  speed  tables  for  high  speed  steel  cutters.  These  tables 
are  based  on  a  surface  speed  of  40  feet  per  minute  for  annealed  tool  steel, 
60  feet  per  minute  for  cast  iron  and  machinery  steel,  and  120  ieet  per 
minute  for  bronze  and  brass  castings. 

A  carefully  prepaied  index  and  the  placing  of  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion in  heavy  type  on  the  margin  of  the  page  make  the  catalog  of  special 
value  for  reference  purposes.  Summed  up  it  may  be  designated  as  a  high 
grade  text  book  on  milling  machines. 

Some  important  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  No.  1J4,  2  and  3 
cone-driven  machines,  especially  in  the  design  of  the  column  and  the  feed 
mechanism.  The  column  is  very  similar  to  that  used  on  the  high  power 
machines,  in  that  it  is  a  complete  box  in  form  and  contains  the  entire  feed 
mechanism. 


NOTES 


The  QMS  Co.  (Quincy,  Manchester,  Sargent),  desires  to  announce  that 
on  January  1st  they  will  move  their  western  office  from  1775  Old  Colony 
Building  to  738  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  Their  interests  in 
the  west  will  hereafter  be  taken  care  of  by  John  C.  Hoof. 


Q.  &  C.  Company. — G.  C.  Isbester  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Q.  &  C.  Co.,  and  F.  F.  Kister,  treasurer.  Mr.  C.  F.  Quincy  remains  presi- 
dent as  heretofore.  This  company  handles  the  Bonzano  rail  joint,  Q.  &  C. 
and  National  step  joints,  Q.  &  C.  insulated  joint  and  Anti-rail  creepei's, 
guard  rail  clamps,  guard  rail  braces,  Q.  &  C.  portable  rail  saw,  Q.  &  C. 
Samson  rail-bender.  Maxwell  deformed  bar,  Kimball  concrete  tie  and 
Bailey  lining  and  surfacing  blocks.  The  western  office  in  charge  of  vice- 
I>resident  Isbrster,  will  be  in  the  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago. 


Paul  M.  Chamberlain  announces  that  he  has  opened  an  engineering 
office  at  1522  Marquette  Building,  Chicago.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1888,  and  from  Cornell 
University  in  1890.  For  several  years  he  was  in  practical  work  v/ith  the 
Brown  Hoist  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  Frick  Company,  engineers, 
of  Waynesboro,  Penn. ;  the  Hercules  Iron  Works,  of  Aurora,  111.;  and  then 
accepted  the  assistant  professorship  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Lewis  Institute,  in  Chicago,  he  took  charge  of  the 
engineering  work  and  brought  it  up  to  its  well-known  standard  of  excellence. 
During  his  connection  with  the  Lewis  Institute  he  carried  on  much  con- 
sulting work  with  special  reference  to  power  j-roduction  and  factory  meth- 
ods. He  resigned  this  position  to  act  as  consulting  engineer  for  he  McCan 
Mechanical  Works,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Later  he  accepted  the  position  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Under-Fced  Stoker  Company  of  America,  where  for 
the  past  two  years  and  a  half  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  boiler  room 
equipment,  economy  in  fuel  burning  and  smoke  abatement.  He  will  devote 
his  time  to  new  designs  and  improvement  of  existing  installations. 


THE   ELECTRIFICATION   OF   TRUNlv  LINES 


L.    R.    POMEROY, 


Jl'c  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  logical  discussions 
of  the  problem  of  the  electrification  of  trunk  lines  that  has^  thus  far  been  made.  The  electrical 
engineer  in  discussing  the  problem  has  lost  sight  of  many  important  considerations  in  connec- 
tion zi'ith  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  steam  locomotive.  He  has  assumed  that  the  ton- 
nage moved  was  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  locomot'ive  and  has  lost  sighP  of  the  fact  that  it 
zvas  controlled  by  operating  conditions,  terminal  facilities  etc. — conditions  that  -will  affect  the 
electric  locomotive  in  the  same  zvay.  The  great  expense  of  replacing  steam  by  electricity  and  the 
resulting  heavy  fixed  charges  have  not  been  given  proper  emphasis.  Mr.  Pomeroy  lias  been  emi- 
nently fair  to  the  electric  locomotive  and  has  conservatively  stated  the  case  of  the  steam  locomo- 
tive; it  is  believed  that  his  statements  zvill  have  much  to  do  in  clearing  azvay  the  haze  on  this 
subject  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  readers,  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  many  electrical  terms — 
7'olts,  amperes,  cycles,  alternations,  phases,  etc.,  etc. — that  usually  accompany  the  arguments  of 
the  electrical  engineer.  These  notes  are  the  basu  of  an  address  recently  given  by  Mr.  Pomeroy 
before  the  Pjigineering  Society  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


It  is  assumed  that,  from  a  physical  and  mechanical  viezvpoint, 
electric  tract 'oti  can  meet  all  the  demands  and  requirements  oj 
railroad  scnicc.  Therefore,  ichethcr  electricity  lanll  replace  steam 
traction  or  not,  is  entirely  a  commercial  problem. 

COMMON    DENOMINATOR    =    COMMERCIAL    CONSIDERATIONS* 

Electrification  Handicapped  by  Large  Outlay. — It  may  be 
stated  at  the  outset  that  whatever  system  of  electrification  is 
adopted,  a  very  large  outlay  has  to  be  faced  and  no  case  for 
electrification  xran  be  made  out  unless  an  increase  in  net  receipts 
can  be  secured  sufficient  to  more  than  pay  interest  on  thv  extra 
capital  involved.  This  increase  may  be  brought  about  either 
by  decreasing  the  working  expenses  for  the  same  service,  by  so 
modifying  the  service  as  to  bring  in  a  greater  reveniie,  or  by  a 
combination  of  these.  ^  \;   f,'  ■  ''      ' 

Some  Sections  of  Roads  Notv  Operated  by  Steam  Could  be 
Handled  Better  by  a  Light  Trolley  Service. — However,  there  is 
hardly  a  steam  road  in  existence  to-day  which  does  not  have 
divisions  or  sections,  where  distinctly  local  traffic  can  be  handled 
more  profitably  by  light,  comparatively  frequent  electric  service, 
than  as  now,  with  heavj'  steam  trains.  .    r  .f-  -V  .  :-.^        . 

Steam  and  Electric  Scnice  Can  Be  Operated  on  tJre  Same 
Track. — Both  steam  and  electric  service  can  be  operated  over 
the  same  tracks  without  detriment  or  embarrassment  to  either. 
In  so  doing  each  kind  of  service  would  be  appropriately  handled 
in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the  conditions  of  each. 

The  fundamental  principle,  based  on  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  seems  to  be,  that  if  yon  cannot  accomplish  something  by 
means  of  electricity  that  is  nozv  impossible  by  steam  traction, 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  change;  the  mere  substitution 
of  one  kind  of  poicer  for  another,  merely  to  obtain  the  same 
result,  is  not  commercially  ivarranted. 

An  Inherent  Advantage  of  Electricity  \^ot  Available  for  Trunk 
Line  Service. — There  are  certain  inherent  advantages  in  elec- 
trical operation  that  have  shown  up  advantageously,  because 
the  increase  in  business  has  absorbed  the  increased  interest 
account,  but  these  cases  hardly  apply  to  trunk  line  conditions 
as  the  law  of  induced  travel  has  no  bearing  on  freight  train 
operation,  the  principal  business  of  trunk  line  roads. 

Boiler  the  Limiting  Feature  of  the  Steam  Locomotive. — In 
heavy  work  the  limiting  feature  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  the 


boiler,  and  the  maximum  adhesion  can  be  utilized  only  at  low 
speeds.  For  example,  a  2-8-0  locomotive  with  180,000  pounds 
on  the  drivers,  has  a  tractive  force,  at  10  miles  per  hour,  of 
about  40,000  pounds,  or  4.5  to  fv:  "At  30  miles  per  hour  the 
tractive  force  becomes  13,250  poimds,  or  30.2  to  i.  As  tractive 
force  governs  the  tonnage  hauled,  the  ability  of  the  electric 
locomotive  to  utilize  almost  indefinitely-  power  proportional  to 
the  maximum  adhesion  and  produce  a  drawbar  pull  entirely 
independent  of  the  critical  speed  of  a  steam  locomotive,  as  lim- 
ited by  the  boiler,  is  a  marked   feature. 

Electric  Locomotive  Valuable  for  Heavy  Grade  Work. — In 
heavy  grade  wOrk  the  ability  to  increase  the  speed  shows  up 
favorable  to  the  electric  locomotive  as  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  a  given  section,  but  here  also  the  business  has  to  be  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  increase  in  fixed  charges. 

Coal  Consumption  of  Steam  Locomotive  per  Horse  Power 
Hour. — With  steam  locomotives  a  coal  consumption,  when  run- 
ning, of  4  to  5  pounds  per  indicated  horse-power  really  means 
6  or  7  pounds  at  the  rail,  when  the  losses  due  to  firing  up,  la\-- 
ing  by  in  yar<ls  and  sidings,  l)lowing  off  at  the  pops,  and  con- 
sumption of  the  air  pumps,  is  taken  into  account.  Whereas, 
under  electric  operation,  with  an  efficiency  of  65  to  70  per  cent, 
between  the  power  house  and  the  rail,  a  coal  consumption  of 
4  pounds  per  kilowatt  hour  at  the  rail  can  be  counted  on. 

Cost  of  Power  for  Electrical  Operation.-^The  writer  is  in- 
formed that  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  station  (1903)  with 
a  40  per  cent,  load  factor,  produced  power,  at  the  switchboard, 


'Recently  the  Engineer  (London)  editorially  made  a  plea  for  a_  "Com- 
mon Denominator"  for  comparison  of  engineering  achievements,  using  the 
following  illustrations: 

"Thus  for  example,  if  we  take  Mr.  Humphrey's  reply  to  Mr.  Davey's 
criticisms,  we  see  that  he  gained  a  mere  dialectical  advantage  by  showing 
on  the  screen  a  great  differential  pump,  and  beside  it  an  internal  combustion 
pump,  so  small  by  comparison  that  he  had  to  explain  that  it  was  not  a 
"hooter."  Both  engines  could  deal  with  the  same  quantity  of  water;  but 
the  Davey  engine  was  lifting  it  1,500  ft.  from  a  mine,  while  the  gas  pump 
could  not  lift  it  more  than  about  15  ft.  Indeed,  it  could  not  do  the  work 
of  the  Davey  engine  at  all." 

Also  a  comparison  was  drawn  between  the  tost  of  working  with  pro- 
ducer gas  engines  and  steam  engines.  The  argument  was  all  in  favor  of 
the  gas  engine,  expressed  in  weight  of  fuel  required  i^er  hour  to  develop  a 
horse-power.  But  the  aspect  of  the  matter  changed  when  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  coal  used  by  the  steam  engine  was  slack,  costing  $1.75  per  ton, 
while  the  gas  producer  worked  with  anthracite,  costing  over  $6.25  a  ton. 
Here  the  cost  of  fuel  was  the  common  denominator,  not  the  weight  of  the 
fuel. 

The  plea  concluded  by  saying  that  the  common  denominator  should  be 
the  Commercial  Cost.  E.  H.  McHenry  expressed  the  same  idea  when  be 
^aid  that  "Engineering  was  making  a  dollar  earn  the  most  interest." 
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at  the  rate  of  4.7  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  (or  3.5  mills  per  horse- 
power hour)  and  with  a  load  factor  of  55  per  cent,  which 
prevails  in  the  winter  time,  the  cost  is  at  the  rate  of  4.43  and  3.3 
mills  respectively.  These  costs  cover  all  expenses  and  repairs 
except  fixed  charges.  The  coal  consumption  is  2.9  pounds  per 
kilowatt  and  2.16  per  horse-power  hour. 

L.  B.  Stillwell  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  Inter- 
borough  is  producing  power  at  the  rate  of  2.6  pounds  of  coal 
per  kilowatt  hour  or  3  pounds  at  the  drawbar. 

Another  authority  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  ele- 
vated roads  for  cost  of  power,  $0,005  per  kilowatt  hour  at  \hx 
switchboard,  $0.0066  at  the  third  rail  shoes,  or  $0.0089  at  the 
rims  of  the  drivers.  These  figures  are  exceptional  and  hard  to 
duplicate  and  as  the  fixed  charges  are  not  included,  the  writer 
zvould  consider  J]/i  cents  per  kilozvatt  hour  at  the  rail  a  con- 
servative figure  and  zcill  use  this  cost  in  the  folloicing  compu- 
tations. 

Relative  Cost  of  Coal  for  Steam  and  Electrical  Operation. — It 
may  be  fair  to  assume  that  where  average  coal  is  used,  we  can 
count  on  about  $2.25  per  ton  for  locomotive  coal  on  the  tender, 
while  a  much  cheaper  grade  can  be  used  in  the  power  house, 
costing,  with  modern  coal  handling  facilities,  about  $1.50  per 
ton.  At  this  rate  the  relative  (liiiforcncc  in  the  cost  of  coal  at 
the  rail  would  be  represented  by  the  following  figures: 

2.5  lbs. 
Electric  Power  Station X  $1.50 $7.50 

60  7o   eff. 
Steam  Locomotive  7  X   $2.25 $15.75 

or  SO  per  cent,  in  favor  of  electricity.  The  following  results 
of  the  Mersey  Tunnel  operation  are  pertinent :  Under  electric 
operation  one  ton  of  coal  at  $2.10  yields  2.29  ton  miles  at  225/2 
m.p.h.,  while  with  steam,  one  ton  of  coal,  at  $3.84,  yields  2.21 
ton  mines  ai  \~}i  m.p.h.  The  difference  amounts  to  55  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  electric  operation. 
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Advantage  in  Cost  of  Fuel  for  Electricity  Still  Greater  on 
Mountain  Grades*  or  in  Heavy  Freight  Service. — While  perhaps 
the  difference  in  cost  does  not  become  so  great,  in  ordinary 
working  of  low  grade  lines,  although  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful passenger  locomotives  in  the  country  are  used  on  such  lines, 
yet  on  mountain  grades  or  in  heavy  freight  service,  where  the 
boiler  of  the  freight  locomotive  is  forced  to  the  limit,  and  the 
boilers  are  designed  for  this  particular  purpose,  the  showing  is 
more  favorable  to  the  electric  side ;  especially  when  the  steam 
locomotive  is  detained  on  side  tracks  as  long  a  period  as  it  takes 
to  make  the  run,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case,  as  under 
these  conditions  the  cost  for  fuel  becomes  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  operating  expense.  A  2-8-0  locomotive  with  50 
square  feet  of  grate  surface  burns  300  pounds  of  coal  per  hour 
while  lying  on  side  tracks.  Reports  from  Mallet  locomotives 
indicate  that  from  600  to  800  lbs.  are  burned  per  hour. 

The  cost  of  a  unit  of  poxver,  tcith  the  steam  locomotive,  be- 
comes relatively  higher  under  maximum  than  minimum  boiler 
demands,  while  with  electricity  the  cost  per  unit  is  at  a  uniform 
rate,  whether  working;  under  extreme  or  light  pozvcr  demands. 

For  example : 

Case  I.  A  consolidation  (2-8-0)  type  locomotive  with  180,000 
pounds  on  57  inch  drivers,  50  square  feet  of  grate  surface,  work- 
ing under  maximum  conditions  on  a  VA  per  cent,  grade,  would 
burn  150  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per 
hour  and  evaporate  from  12  to  15  pounds  of  water  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

Under  these  conditions  the  cost  per  1,000  ton  miles  would 
figure  out  as  follows: 


•  Commenting  on  the  problem  of  electrification  of  the  Central  Pacific  over 
the  Sierras,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  says:  "Eastern  critics  may  be  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  we  aie  dallying  with  this  matter.  W.-  have  found  that  it  pay- 
well  to  make  haste  slowly  with  regard  to  innovations.  Electrification  for 
mountain  traffic  does  not  carry  the  same  appeal  that  it  did  two  years  ago. 
Oil  burning  locomotives  are  solving  the  probltm  very  satisfactorily.  Each 
Mallet  compound  Iccomotive,  having  a  horsepower  in  excess  of  3,000,  hau!.< 
as  great  a  load  as  two  of  former  types,  burning  10  per  cent,  less  fuel  and 
consuming  50  per  cent,   less  water." — Hall  Street  Journal 


Cost  per  1,000  ton  miles. 


2000  X   M.P.H.   X   E  X   TF 
where  F  =  coal  per  hour  (150  lbs.  X  50  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface). 

R  =  resistance  to  be  overcome  L  (grade  per  cent.  X  20)  plus  6]. 
E  =  80  per  cent,  efficiency  to  cover  losses  such  as  cleaning  fires,  idle 
time    while   under   steam,   cylinder   condensation,   air   pump   con- 
sumption, etc. 
TF  =   tractive    force,    in   this   case    180,000   lbs.    on    drivers   -i-   4.5   = 
40,000  lbs. 

Substituting  these  values,  the  formula  becomes: 

7,500  lbs.   X   $2.85  X   36  X   1,000 

=  $1.20 

2,000  X   10  X  80%   X   40,000 

If  the  same  service  is  handled  by  electric  locomotives,  the  cost 
on  a  similar  basis  becomes : 

R  X   (watt  hrs.  per  ton  mile)  X  1,000  tons  X  price  per  kw.  at  the  rail 

1,000  watts 
36   X   2   X    1,000   X   $0.01^4 


1. 000 


$0.90 


If  locomotive  coal  is  taken  at  $1.70  per  ton  (the  price  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  for  low  grade  soft  coal),  the  cost  for  coal  for 
locomotives  under  the  foregoing  conditions  would  be : 
$1.20  X  1.70 


(a)      Steam, 


2.85 


=  $0,716 


(b)      Electric  current  reduced  to  Ic.  per  kw.  hour  at  the  rail: 

0.90  X   Ic. 

=  $0.72 

iJic. 

Case  No.  2.  An  express  passenger  locomotive  of  the  Atlantic 
(4-4-2)  type,  with  the  following  data :  Cylinders  21x26  inches, 
boiler  pressure  200  pounds  per  square  inch ;  weight  on  drivers 
102,000  pounds,  heating  surface  2,821  square  feet,  grate  surface 
SO  square  feet,  rate  of  combustion  150  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
grate  surface  per  hour,  speed  70  miles  per  hour.  Figuring  as  in 
Case  No.  i : 


7,500  X  2.85  X  20  X1,000 


2,000  X   70  X   807o   X   6,360 
Under  electric  conditions  we  have : 

20  X  2  X  $0.0154   X  1,000  tons 


=  $0.71 


or  28  J4  per  cent.  less. 


1,000  watts 


=  $0.50 


If  coal  is  taken  at  $1.70  per  ton,  as  in  Case  ij  the  cost  is  re- 
duced from  $0.71  to  $0.42,  making  the  difference  slightly  in  favor 
of  steam. 

These  figures  apply  only  to  the  conditions  named,  and  average 
conditions,  on  an  undulating  profile,  when  coasting  is  occasion- 
ally possible,  and  also  with  the  benefits  of  momentum  grades, 
the  figures  would  be  relatively  less,  but  the  electric  locomotive 
will  respond  and  benefit  accordingly,  so  that  the  percentages 
given  would  be  approximately  the  same. 

When  steam  locomotives  are  loaded  to  their  capacity,  as  is 
generally  the  case  where  tonnage  rating  is  practiced,  the  rate 
of  combustion  of  150  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate 
surface  per  hour,  will  still  hold  good  and  remain  constant,  the 
tons  hauled  being  the  variable,  responding  or  being  modified  by 
the  speed  or  physical  conditions  of  the  road. 

Savings  Claimed  for  Electrification. — In  view  of  the  fore- 
going the  following  extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  L.  De 
Muralt  will  be  of  interest ;  the  figures  given  are  from  the  annual 
report  of  1903  of  the  roads  named : 

COST    OF    OPERATING    TRUNK    LINES. 

P.  R.  R.  N.  Y.  C. 

Fuel  for  locomotives $6,000,135  $4,636,877 

Water"            "              335,286  295,688 

Other  supplies  for  locomotives 382,548  334,673 

Wages: — 

Engine  men  and  roundhouse  men 5,716,848  4,928,443 

Other  train  men   4,442,127  2,991,536 

Switchmen,  flagmen  and  watchmen 3,900,427  2,611,552 

Other  exp.   conduct,   transp 14,540,542  11,607,638 

Repairs  to  locomotives 4,412,983  3,608,972 

other  equipment 10,674,726  6,661,992 

roadbed    8,542,935  6,146,341 

structures    4,122,018  2,464,691 

General   expenses    1,858,319  1,786,494 

$64,928,894  $46,962,491 

Mr.    De    Muralt    thtn    applies   the   figures    found    during   the 
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course  of  his  investigation,  which  would  lead  to  the  following 
reductions  if  electricity  was  adopted  as  a  motive  power:    V  •    '. 

P    R    R  NYC. 

Fuel  10%   or ,        $600,013  $463,388 

Water  saved  entirely .iw....           335,286  295,583 

Other  supplies  50% 191,274  167,336 

Wages  tng.nemen.  etc..   25% 1,429,212  1,207,361 

Repairs   to   locomotives .............. ..        2,206,492  1,804,486 

Total  amount  saved. . . '.  I v :-...,.'.; .  .v  . ....      $4,762,277  $3,942,154 

The  saving  in  zvater  alone  capitalised  at  5  per  cent,  equals 
$6,750,000  for  the  former  and  nearly  $6,000,000  for  the  latter 
road.  As  large  as  tliesc  alleged  savings  are,  yet  they  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  ^14  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  necessary  increase 
w  capital  to  electrify  the  roads  on  vjhich  the  foregoing  savings 
apply. 

Cost  of  Repairs  of  Steam  and  Electric  Locomotives. — While 
the  first  cost  for  power  stations  and  electric  equipment  repre- 
sents a  large  outlay,  yet  such  items  as  the  cost  for  repairs  of 
locomotives  and  shops,  expensive  hostlering  at  terminals,  coaling 
and  water  stations  and  the  incidental  labor  charge  and  repairs 
thereto  will,  in  the  aggregate,  be  materially  reduced.  The  com- 
parative saving  in  repairs  will  be  indicated  by  the  followinj^ 
figures:  ;•;;:;■■■,■. vi-r^:  ■"^'  i\ 


Repairs.  Steam. 

Boiler   20% 

Running  gear 20% 

Machinery 30% 

Lagging  and  painting 12% 

Smoke   box    5% 


Tender 


IS* 


lOO' 


Electric. 
0 
20% 
15% 
5% 
0 
0 

40% 


Comparatiive  Mileage  of  Steam  and  Electric  Locomotives. — 
It  is  further  claimed  that,  with  electric  operation,  greater  mile- 
age is  possible  with  the  electric  locomotive  and  that  fewer  units 
are  necessary  to  perform  the  same  service.  Great  stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  freight  locomotive  only  makes  3,000 
miles  per  month,  or  100  miles  per  day,  against  which  is  put 
forward  the  ability  of  the  electric  locomotive  to  perform  prac- 
tically continuous  service,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  compar- 
ing electric  and  steam  operation  on  the  basis  of  ton  miles  per 
annum  each  is  able  to  make  and  also  the  relative  weight  on 
driving  wheels  and  not  as  to  their  total  weight. 

Operating  Efficiency  of  Steam  Locomotive  Limited  By  Oper- 
ating and  Traffic  Conditions,  and  Not  by  the  Locomotive. — The 
operating  efficiency  of  a  steam  locomotive  in  freight  service  is 
so  low,  averaging  about  3,000  miles  per  month,  that  it  is  general- 
ly thought  due  to  limitations,  per  se,  in  the  locomotive,  whereas 
it  is  mainly  due  to  operating  and  traffic  conditions,  which  limita- 
tions would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  electric  locomotive,  so 
that,  barring  some  increase  in  speed,  the  electric  locomotive  can 
make  no  greater  mileage  than  its  steam  competitor  in  equivalent 
service,  consequently  its  splendid  ability  to  perform  almost  con- 
tinuous service  cannot  be  realized  in  practice  for  reasons  afore- 
said. '' 

Let  the  rectangle  A,  B,  C,  D  represent  a  day  of  24  hours. 
The  shaded  area  A,  B,  x,  y  that  portion  of  the  time  for  which 


the  mechanical  department  is  responsible — 22  per  cent.,  the  area 
^.  y.  q.  z,  the  average  time  the  locomotive  is  performing  useful 
work— 28  per  cent.— ».  e.,  actually  pulling  trains,  3,000  miles  per 
month,  100  miles  per  day,  while  the  portion  of  the  diagram 
bounded  by  q,  z,  C,  D  the  period  or  balance  of  the  time  that 
the  locomotive  is  under  steam,  with  crew,  and  ready  to  go,  and 
represents  the  time  at  terminal  yards,  side  tracks  and  awaiting 
orders,  etc.  (50  per  cent.). 

It  is  just  here  that  our  electrical  friends  make  the  great  mis- 
take of  claiming  "greater  capacity"  for  the  electric  locomotive 
over   its   steam   equivalent.      It   is   conceded   that   under   electric 


conditions  the  area  A,  B,  x,  y  may  be  reduced  as  much  as  one- 
half  and  perhaps,  owing  to  greater  speed,  the  area  x,  y,  q,  z  may 
be  increased,  but  the  "lost  motion"  period  due  to  traffic  and 
operating  causes  will  be  relatively  the  same  for  both. 

The  percentages  are  from  an  actual  three  months'  test  on  a 
trunk  line  and  reported  in  1904  in  the  A.  Ry.  M.  M.  Association 
by  the  committee  on  time  service  of  locomotives. 

The  only  cases  wfiere  etertric  operation  is  commercially  justi- 
fied is  in  congested  local  passenger  situations  uherc  the  condi- 
tions closely  approach  a  "moving  sidezcalk"  condition,  and  the 
records  shoxv  that  these  cases  liave  been  profitable  only  when  a 
large  increase  in  business  has  been  realised. 

Comparative  Dead  Weight  of  Steam  and  Electric  Locomo- 
tives.— A  modern  Atlantic  (4-4-2)  type  locomotive  weighs,  in- 
cluding tender,  321,620  pounds,  with  a  maximum  tractive  force 
of  23,500  pounds.  The  ratio  of  total  weight  to  tractive  power 
is  13.3  to  I.  The  Xew  York  Central  electric  locomotive,  with  a 
total  weight  of  192,000  pounds  and  a  tractive  effort  of  27,500 
pounds,  has  a  ratio  of  7  to  i.  The  comparison  is  still  more 
favorable  for  electric  freight  locomotives  where  the  entire 
weight  is  on  the  driving  wheels.  ■'~'\:-'-\'"-'-:''''  ^2'.'--^" 

Electric  Pozi'cr  Station  Capacity  Based  on  Average  of  Num- 
ber of  Trains  in  Service,  Not  the  Aggregate. — The  impression 
is  quite  prevalent  that  if  100  steam  locomotives  are  required  to 
operate  a  certain  division,  if  operated  electrically,  a  power  sta- 
tion capacity  the  equivalent  of  100  locomotives  would  be  neces- 
sary, whereas  the  generator  capacity,  barring  the  installation 
of  spare  units,  would  be  of  such  size  as  to  meet  the  average 
!cad.  This  average  can  be  determined  by  laying  down  a  train 
sheet,  from  which  the  load  at  any  hour  in  the  day  can  be  seen 
and  the  peaks  located. 

For  ordinary  computations  the  number  of  trains  to  provide 
for  is,  approximately. 

The  total  train  miles  per  hour 
Mean  speed 

This  formula  is  the  result  of  cancellation  from  the  following: 

(a)   H.  P.  days  -=-  Aggregate  H.  P.     »'.<•>      .  '„?.: 

5,280  X  (Dis.  miles)  X  (No.  trains)  X  (Tons)  XH        Tons  X  R  X  m  p.h. 

(b) -i-  

47,520,000  ft.  lbs.  in  1  day  875 

R  =  resistance  due  to  gravity,   plus  resistance  due  to  speed,   jihis  curve 

resistance. 

Transposing  and  cancelling: 

Dis.  miles  X  No.  trains  ^-,  ,^-    -      ' 

(c), -r- .ri  Kp.  trains '*o;pR^yifc  for. 

^'■•v.  24  X  m.p.h.  '^'Y"::-  -^^':-<''v- 

For  illustration  take  a  typical  case: — 
Distance  183  miles. 


f  37  Freight  Trains  .at  15  m.p.h. 

Load  ^  22  Expresses  at  50  m.p.h. 

(  21  Locals  at  30  m.p.h. 

80  Trains  total. 

Average  speed  .37  X  15  m.p.h.  =  555 
22  X  50  m.p.h.  =  1,100 
21   X  30  m.p.h.  =      630 


80 

2,285 

2,2 

S3  -^  80  : 

=  28 

average 

m.  >;.*.•.; 

80 

trains  X 

183 

miles 

22  trains. 

24  hrs.   X   28  ni.p.b...    ■ 

For  more  accurate  work  a  train  sheet  should  be  made  either 
with  miles  as  ordinates  and  time  as  abscissae,  or  one  with  trains 
as  ordinates  on  a  time   (abscissa)  base. 

Train  Resistance. — ^^Relative  to  "R"  (i.  >.,  resistance)  for 
gravity;  divide  profile  into  sections,  one  for  each  change  in 
grade  plus  or  minus  as  the  case  may  be: 


H 


=  Per  Cent. 


D  X   52.8 

Each  1%  grade  =  20  lbs.  =  R. 
R  for  curves  0.56  lbs.  per  degree. 


R  for  level  sections  =  2  plus 


m.p.h. 


D,  M  iJes X 
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From  Power  House  I'ir^vpoint,  More  Economical  to  have  Many 
'l' rains  than  to  have  Same  Tonnage  in  a  FeixJ  Heavy  Trains. — Con- 
sider the  example  of  a  road  or  division  lOO  miles  long  on  which 
a  given  train  requires  2,000  horse-power  to  keep  it  in  motion. 
If  20  cars  take  a  maximum  of  100  horse-power  each,  the  elec- 
trical conductors  and  distributing  apparatus  will  never  be  re- 
(juired  to  deliver  more  than  100  horse-power  at  any  one  point. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  traffic  of  the  line  must  be  con- 
centrated in  a  single  train,  the  electrical  conductors  and  distrib- 
uting apparatus  must  deliver  the  full  2,000  horse-power  at  each 
and  every  point.  In  other  words,  with  the  concentrated  load, 
the  capacity  of  the  distributing  apparatus  at  each  and  every  point 
must  be  20  times  as  great  as  the  capacity  when  20  cars  are 
used  to  give  tlie  same  total  load.  Electric  traction  has  proven 
its  superiority  for  distributed  loads,  but  concentrated  loads  are 
still  handled  almost  exclusively  by  steam  locomotives. 

Electric  Locomotixes  Efficient  Where  Traffic  is  Dense. — In  the 
annual  report  of  the  P.  R.  R.  (1903)  the  President  states: 
"That  the  congested  condition  of  your  system  has  brougiit  abotit 
;i  l.-irge  increase  in  the  ton  mile  cost,  which  for  1903  was  25 
per  cent,  greater  than  for  1899.  In  order  to  prevent  the  increase 
in  ton  mile  cost,  it  is  necessary  to  move  freight  trains  faster  in 
places  where  traffic  is  dense,  and  for  such  purpose  the  electric 
locomotive  is  most  efficient." 

Greater  Power  and  Overload  Capacity  Afforded  by  the  Elec- 
tric Locomotive. — With  steam  locomotives  the  most  economical 
average  speed,  for  freight  service,  is  12  to  15  miles  per  hour, 
where  there  is  ample  track  space  for  the  free  movement  of 
trains.  With  a  dense  traffic  this  free  movement  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  higher  speed,  and  if  the  large  train  tonnage  be 
maintained,  more  horse-power  is  required  of  the  engine  and 
boiler.  It  is  difficult  to  increase  the  size  of  steam  freight  loco- 
motives without  resorting  to  the  Mallet  compound  articulated 
type,  and  here  we  have  the  equivalent  of  two  locomotives  in 
one  machine. 

With  the  electric  locomotive  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  much 
greater  horse-power  and  a  large  percentage  of  overload  at  the 
time  when  needed  and  do  it  more  economically  than  with  steam. 
The  New  York  Central  electric  locomotive  has  a  maximum  peak 
horse-power  of  3,000  which  is  25  per  cent,  above  normal.  This 
maximum  is  about  double  the  power  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  New  York  Central  standard  Atlantic  (4-4-2)  type  locomo- 
tive. Similar  proportions  can  be  obtained  for  electric  freight 
locomotives  and  their  size  and  power  are  not  limited  by  boiler 
capacity.  If  the  steam  locomotive  is  capable  of  developing  30,000 
T.  F.  at  the  drawbar  at  12  m.p.h.,  or 

(30,000  X  12  m.p.h.    \ 
)=  9C0  h.p. 
3-5  / 

and  it  is  required  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  train  to  20  m.p.h. 

and    maintain    the    same    tonnage,    then    1.600    horse-power    will 

be    required,    which    means    the   employment   of    a   much    larger 

locomotive  or  double  heading. 

The  advantage  of  the  overload  capacity  on  short  mountain 
grades  or  for  strategic  peaks  is  one  of  the  strong  points  in  favo^ 
of  the  electric  machine  and  would  make  electric  operation  ap- 
plicable to  special  cases  rather  than  a  universal  substitute,  in 
the  broad  light  of  commercial  consiidcrations. 

General  Conclusions.— Our  conclusion,  from  this  survey  of 
the  situation,  is  that  the  rapid  development  of  suburban  passen- 
ger traction  by  electricity  will  require  large  power  houses  at 
large  cities  and  these  can  gradually  be  made  sufficient  for  work 
ing  the  line  on  further  stretches  in  each  direction,  handling 
congested  terminals,  or  used  where  commercially  practicable, 
until  it  may  be  desirable  to  electrify  the  entire  division. 

Electric  operation  as  compared  with  steam  shows  to  greatest 
advantage  in  urban  and  suburban  passenger  service.  Here,  if 
multiple  unit  trains  are  employed,  so  that  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  the  total  weight  is  carried  on  the  driving  wheels,  thus 
permitting  a  high  rate  of  acceleration  to  be  used,  a  schedule 
speed  quite  impracticable  in  steam  operation  can  be  maintained. 


Moreover,  a  more  frequent  service  can  be  given  without  a  pro- 
portional increase  in  expense,  whilst  in  times  of  light  traffic 
small  trains  can  be  run,  the  energy  consumption  per  train  in 
such  service  being  almost  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
coaches.  The  law  of  induced  travel,  however,  applies  to  urban 
and  suburban  passenger  serzUce,  but  does  not  hold  for  trunk 
lines  and  especially  freight  service. 

Hozu  to  Deternwi-e  Whether  Expenditures  for  Improvements 
Are  Justifiable. — Under  trunk  line  conditions  the  only  thing 
that  interests  railway  managers  is  the  traffic  available  at  the 
present,  relatively  speaking ;  the  future  is  too  indefinite  to  be 
capitalized  to  any  great  degree  in  advance.  It  is  more  in  the 
line  of   insurance  companies   to  "capitalize   expectations." 

In  grade  revision  the  authorization  for  expenditure  is  based 
on  the  saving  in  train  miles  capitalized.  The  following  is  a  con- 
crete case  from  a  western  road,  or  rather  the  summation  of  the 
engineers'  report  as  to  just  what  the  proposed  rearrangement 
would  amount  to.  The  rate  of  50  cents  per  train  mile  is  to 
cover  those  items  of  cost  directly  affected  by  the  change. 


No.  of 

trai 

day 


of  i       r 


1,350  tons  present  conditions 


1,600  tons  proposed 
3C5 


■] 


I  Uiv.  of  I  I     360    \ 

V  -(     2--'ri       y    X  50c.  X    '  days   S  =  $45,090 
"^  I    Miles  j  (  S 

Under  the  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  i 
per  cent,  reduction  in  train  mileage,  per  mile,  per  train,  amounts 
to  $1.95  per  annum.  The  total  amount  capitalized  at  5  per  cent, 
equals  $919,800.  In  some  such  manner  the  steam  railroad  man- 
ager arranges  the  proposition  of  the  electric  scheme  and  decides 
accordingly. 

Results  of  Nezc  York  Central  Electrification. — In  a  paper 
before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  by  W.  .[. 
Wilgus,  some  interesting  data  concerning  New  York  Central 
operation  was  given. 

Cost  of  coal  per  2,000  lbs.  anthracite  steam  loco.,  terminal  service....      $4.4« 

"     "  bitinninous  coal,  road  service w,.  • .        3.13 

"     "  "  "      power  station , , .  ,^#,«^. . . .  CT^v^,^    8.71 

Water  per  1.000  gallons: —  -     '         \        ^V, 

Power  station   |      H'/i 

Road  service   

Cost  of  current,  when  power  station  designed  load  is  attained, 
2.6  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  delivered  at  contact  shoe*.  This  in- 
cludes all  operating  and  maintenance  costs,  interest  oW  the  elec- 
trical investment  required  to  produce  and  deliver  cul^ent,  de- 
preciation, taxes,  insurance  and  transmission  losses. 


Items 


Power  Station. 


in        ■' 


Transmission  I,osse«. 


OperalinK'  Costs 
0.58  cts. 
0.19  cts. 


Disiritiution  Systems  nod. 
Sub-Stations I 


0.32  cts. 


Totals. 


1 


1.09  Cts. 


Fixed    Chnrjfes  Total 


(J.44  cts. 


1.02  CtP. 


0.15  cts. 


0.92  cts. 


1.51  ct.«i. 


0  34  cts. 


1  24  cts. 


2.60  cts. 


ROAD   SERVICE  COSTS   PER  1,000  CAR  TON   MILES. 

(Page  102,  Vol.  LXI,  Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.) 

(Discussion   by   G.    R.    Henoerso.v.) 


>team 


Electric 


Supplies. 


S2.IB 


$1.37 


Waires. 


Interest,    depreciation,   and   repairs  to 
locomotive 


0.28 


0.31 


0.46 


0.34 


S2.77 


f2  02 


The   item   "Electric    Supplies"    is   composed   of   operating   ex- 
penses and  fixed  charges  and  may  be  analyzed  thus : 


53.3  kw.  hour  at  $0.0109,  $0.58  operation 
62.3  kw.      "      ••      0.0151,     0.79  fixed  charges 
62.3  kw.      "      "      0.026.       1.37 
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0.79 


)  or  o7'.'c  of  operating  expenses.J     The  brackets 


[Fixed  charges  —  (  y^^ 

are  ours.  • '. .  .^ 

The  difference  in  cost  betiveen  steam  and  electric  traction 
in  road  service  is  $2.77  —  2.02  —  $0.75  P*-'r  1,000  car  ton  miles. 

The  fixed  charges  on  the  power  plant  and  the  transmission 
system  are  $0.79  per  1,000  car  ton  miles,  or  about  the  same  as 
the  saving,  so  that  if  the  train  movement  was  but  one-half  the 
assumed  amount  (averaging  6,000  horse-power  at  the  rails,  or 
6,000  kilowatts  at  the  station)  the  cost  for  electric  service  would 
be  slightly  higher  than  for  steam,  or  $2.81  as  against  $2.77  per 

1,000  car  ton  miles.  ''■■■::-■.-'''.■:'' ■^,'My 

Manhattan  Elevated  Results.— The  Manhattan  Elevated,  with 
about  3S  miles  of  road,  was  electrified  at  an  expense  of  $17,000,- 
000.  The  operating  ratio,  under  electric  conditions,  has  been 
reduced  from  61  to  46  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts.  The  net 
"..results  after  taking  care  of  the  increased  capital,  etc.,  slioics  15 
per  cent,  profit,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  increase  in 
business  was  46  per  cent,  (carrying  about  250,000,000  people  per 
annum   690,000  per  day  average,  or  28,800  per  hour). 

Mersey  Tunnel  Results.— There  has  just  been  reported  the 
four  years  electric  operating  results  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel  road 
connecting  Liverpool  and  Birkinhead.  The  net  profit,  allowing 
interest,  etc.,  on  the  increased  capital  due  to  electrification, 
amounted  to  15  per  cent.,  but  it  took  an  increase  in  traffic  of 
55  per  cent,  to  make  this  operating  result  possible.  Ton  miles 
increased  from  43  to  67  million,  or  55  per  cent.  Total  expenses, 
including  interest  on  electric  capital  (but  not  depreciation) 
equals  0.586  per  ton  mile.  Interest  equals  $0,106  per  ton  mile,  or 
2J  per  cent,  of  operating  expenses. 

president  Harahan  on  Proposed  Electrification  of  the  Illinois 
CVn/rj/.— President  Harahan  of  the  Illinois  Central  reports  the 
results  of  the  investigation  that  has  been  made  relative  to  the 
proposed  electrification  in  the  following  words: 

"Our  suburban  traffic  is  the  only  service  which  would  in  any 
degree  be  adapted  to  electric  operation,  but  even  in  this  par- 
ticular service  it  can  be  readily  shown  to  be  unjustifiable  at 
the  present  time.  I  submit  below  a  statement  of  the  results 
which  are  estimated  to  accrue  if  the  entire  suburban  service 
were  electrified,  compared  with  the  present  steam  operation: 

"Results  of  Operatioti  of  Suburban  Business  at  Chicago  for  Fiscal  Year 
■  .ending  June  30th,  1909:  y/S^i.-:".'  ■'  ••  " ..'  .  ,'.-'  ••.■■■: 


Gross  earnings • . ..  i« •*  »•  .>>  .-^ 

$1,056,446 
946,734 

Net  revenue  .  ,'',^f »■■,',  * « ^.. « ...v."i..« •.••»•'.• » •  •  • 

"Estimated  Results  Under  Electrification:—  <''■,:";.../;  ^  '     ' 
Gross  earnings •'••■*■..,  .>:. .'. . .  .''• .  ■.•.'"•■ 

Operating  expenses   (66%)  .....;...'......./>.'•-••'■••  v  •     $697,254 

Taxes    »  . .  .'ii  .',  s  /•..■.•..  •■<•-;•  •  ■          74,427 

$109,712 
$1,056,446 

771,681 

$284,765 
109,712 

Xet   revenue    (electric  operation) ...,..,..'...,*,..  .<.,;.if. 

Net  revenue  l&team  operation) .•..,'.. »<;"•>  v.'.. .^'.i, .-.. 

Increase ii'v*  /i>>i-.  j4V>' 

Estimated  cost  of  electrification...... .v-iv>-.  .'...'v.  i  ;!,•'•  ' 

Interest  and  depreciation  10%. .'."...  .".•^^l,.,■;".'i;ii■iv■.■i..■■»i.;. 
Saving  in  operation  under  electrification',.  ...i*.-.'.  ;y..k.'.;i>, 'I 

$175,053 
$8,000,000 

800,000 
175. 05H 

Deficit    ...>  fcVt»'».y-.'f'»-»',..Vi.«'i'  ■  V  $624,947 

"Our  suburban  traffic  is  not  sufficiently  dense  to  warrant  the 
expense  necessary  to  electrify  these  lines,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  foregoing  figures  that  even  under  electrification  there 
would  not  be  an  increase  in  traffic  sufficiently  large  to  offset  th':; 
annual  loss  from  operation.  It  simply  proves  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  of  cost  of  electrification  of  steam  railways,  where 
it  means  a  replacement  of  a  plant  already  installed,  and  serving 
the  purpose,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  electrify  either  in  whole  or 
in  part  your  Chicago  terminals  at  this  time." 

The  suburban  district  of  the  Illinois  Central  covers  about  50 
miles  of  road  and  carries  in  round  numbers  15,000,000  suburban 
passengers  per  annum,  or  an  average  of  41.150  per  day,  or  1,700 
per  hour.  An  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  earnings  zvould  not 
enable  the  road  to  break  even. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette,  in  commenting  editorially  on  M"^- 
Harahan's  statement,   says: 

'It  may  be  accepted  as  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the 
Xew  York  Central  and  the  New  Haven  roads  are  moving  trains 


by  electricity  more  economically  than  they  moved  them  by 
steam,  in  their  suburban  district.  To  enable  this  to  be  brought 
about,  however,  extremely  heavy  capital  costs  had  to  be  as- 
sumed and  the  charges  on  these  capital  costs  make  the  entire 
operating  cost,  including  overhead  charge,  far  higher  than  it 
used  to  be  in  the  days  of  steam  operation. 

"For  example,  a  standard  express  train  of  eight  cars  on  the 
New  Haven  road  pulls  out  of  Grand  Central  station  headed 
by  two  half  unit  electric  locomotives,  each  of  which  cost  very 
nearly  $40,000.  The  capital  cost  of  the  motive  power  of  this 
train  is  in  excess  of  $75,000  (.the  interest  and  depreciation 
amounting  to  $20  per  day) — the  brackets  are  ours.  The  cost  of 
motive  power  at  the  head  of  a  similar  New  York  Central  passen- 
ger train  operated  by  electricity  is  about  one-half  this  sum. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  recalled  thai  Mr.  Wilgus  estimated  that 
the  direct  costs  of  electrical  equipment  represented  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  charges  attendant  upon  electricity.  The  cost 
of  making  everything  ready  and  safe  for  this  kind  of  operation 
is  far  greater  than  the  highest  estimates  are  apt  to  contem- 
plate." 

Boston  &  Albany  Electrification. — From  a  report  of  the  Elec- 
trical Commission  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  (letter  of  C.  S.  Mellen,  president  of  the  New 
Haven  road)  : 

"We  believe  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  our  electric 
installation  is  a  success  from  the  standpoint  of  handling  the 
business  in  question  efficiently  and  with  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion, and  we  believe  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  we 
can  truthfully  say  that  the  interruptions  to  our  service  are  no 
greater,  nor  more  frequent,  than  was  the  case  when  steam  was  in 
use.  But  xve  are  not  prepared  to  state  that  there  is  any  economy 
■in  the  substitution  of  electrical  traction  for  steam;  on  the  con- 
trary, Zk-c  believe  the  expense  is  zery  much  greater." 

The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  Company  reports  the  result 
of  their  study  and  estimates  the  requirements  as  follows:  A 
power  station  of  6,000  kilowatts  will  be  necessary,  with  storage 
batteries  to  handle  the  peak  load.  The  total  cost  of  the  instal- 
lation is  estimated  at  $4,000,000,  and  the  interest,  taxes  and  de- 
preciation at  9  per  cent.,  or  about  $400,000  per  annum.  A  stock 
argument  for  electric  operation  is  the  saving  to  be  made  in 
operating  expenses,  but  concerning  this  the  following  statement 
is  made :  -:  V^  -  ''■■-■■ 

"Some  slight  economies  would  accrue  in  the  transportation 
expenses  under  this  operation  which  would  be  substantially  ab- 
sorbed by  the  additional  expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  additional  apparatus  installed  and  the  net  econ- 
omies would  be  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable  in  the  consider- 
ation.''.    ..^Vi;/r';  vf  .  :.-^ 

Another  stock  argument  of  the  advocates  of  electric  locomo- 
tives is  the  growth  of  traffic  which  is  supposed  to  result  from 
electric  operation.  This  argument  is  met  as  follows  in  the 
reporti;  ;::-:'i'':C;'/'- 

"Considering  now  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  traffic, 
the  statistics  of  the  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  show  substantially  the  follow- 
ing number  of  passengers  handled  in  the  above  territory  per 
annum : 


1891 . . ,  i . . .  .-....;*-. . ; 4.552.918 

1894.  ....../.:...... 4,799.57» 


1899...*.^.,..^.....;;.,.  .  .3.897.364 
1 907 .  ;■. . .  .  1 . . . .  .  -  .  .V. ....  4,435.841 

"The  absence  of  any  material  increase  in  traffic  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  circuit  is  occupied  as  a  high  class  resi- 
dential district  not  susceptible  of  rapid  subdivision  of  property, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that  suburban  lines  are  being 
rapidly  extended  into  all  such  outlying  districts  and  afford  a 
more  advantageous  means  of  collecting  and  distributing  local 
travel  through  the  commercial  and  residential  districts  than 
could  possibly  be  aft'orded  by  a  railroad  constructed  and  oper- 
ated upon  private  right  of  way  and  devoted  largely  to  long  haul 
operations." 

Illustration  Showing  How  to  Determine  Whether  Steam  or 
Electrical  Operation  is  Best  Suited  for  a 
Given  Set  of  Conditions 

The  following  illustration  representing  a  concrete  case  is 
selected  because  of  its  elementary  character,  more  especially  as 
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the  case  is  so  simple  that  all  the  variables  effecting  the  com- 
parison are  eliminated  and  the  amount  of  coal  to  perform  the 
operation  is  directly  known  :  Conditions,  i,6oo  tons,  traihng  load ; 
average  grade,  1.3  per  cent.;  distance,  8  miles;  speed,  15  m.  p.  h. 
for  electric  and  14  m.  p.  h.  for  steam  locomotive. 


(a)   Electric. 

1,600  net  tons 
190  Loco.  (2)  tons 


1,700  gross  tons 

(Gross  tons  X  R  X  Distance 


1.3%  grade  X  20  =  26  lbs. 
*"  curves  3  lbs. 

Level  fl  lbs. 


=  kw.  hours  at  the  rail 


500 
Substituting  values: 

1.790  X   35   X   8 


600 


=  1,000  kw.  hours  (at  rail). 


Equivalent  kw.  load  at  power  house  = 

Tons  X  R  X  m.p.h. 


500  X  Eff.  per  cent. 
Where  the  efficiency  between  rail  and  generators  equals  65%,  substitut- 
ing as  before: 


1,790   X   35   X    15 


=  2,900  kw. 


600  X   65% 

For  this  particular  case  current  can  be  purchased  from  an  adjacent  power 
house  at  the  very  low  rate  of  1  ct.   per  kw.   hr.  at  the  rail. 

At  this  rate  the  power  cost  per  trip  will  be  1,000  kw.  at  Ic,  $10.00. 

(b)  Under  steam  conditions  we  have  the  same  as  before,  1.600  net  torn 
plus  weigkt  of  2  locomotives,  300,  or  1,900  gross  tons. 

The  coal  consumption  for  this  particular  run  is  6,000  lbs. 

The  price  per  ton  to  equal  the  electric  cost  for  power,  is: 

6,000  lbs.   X   price  per  ton 

=  $10.00 


Transposing: 


2,000 
2.000  X   10 


$3.33 


6,000 

But  as  coal  for  this  particular  case  costs  the  road  $1.70  per  ton,  the  rela- 

.ive  cost,  coal  against  power,  is 

6,000  X   1.70 
=  $5.10 

2,000 

There  is  a  difference  in  ton  mile  hours,  in  favor  of  the  electric  locomo- 
tiTC,  due  to  speed  and  reduced  gross  tonnage,  as  follows: 
1  790  X  8  X   8 
1st     Electric    — =  7,640  Gross  T.  M.  hours 


2nd.     Steam 


16 

1,900  X  8  X  8 

14 


=  8,690  Gross  T.  M.  hours 


To  make  the  comparison  correct  the  coal  consumption  of  the  steam  loco- 
motive should  be   proportioned  on  the  T.   M.   hours  produced,  and  the  cost 

•f  coal  then  becomes: 

$6.10  X  8,690 

=  $5.80 

7,640 
Adding   to   tke   foregoing  the   other   operating   costs  the   relative   expense 
becomes: 

(a)  Electric.     Power    $10.00 

Lubrication,    supplies,    repairs,    crew   at    $0.1168    per 
1,000  ton  miles,  or 

0.1168  X  1,790  X  8 


1,000 
Interest  and  depreciation,  taxes,  ins.,  etc.,  at  10%.. 


1.66 
1.46 


$13.12 

(b)   Steam.        Coal  as  above $6.80 

Lubrication,  supplies,  water,  repairs,  enginenien  at  86 
cts.  per  1,000  ton  miles, 

$0.23  X  1.900  X  S  miles 


1,000 
Interest  and  depreciation  at  10%   (2  locomotives) 
$34,000  X  10%  X  8 


S.80 


.» 


365   X   24   X   14 

Cost  per  trip  in  favor  of  steam,  $3  30,  or  25%  less. 

♦  *  * 


$9.82 


The  idea  is  all  too  prevalent  xvith  the  public,  and  even  with 
some  of  the  bodies  that  have  been  given  legal  power  of  super- 
vision over  railway  companies,  that  any  expenditure  which  can 
be  forced  upon  the  railway  companies  is  just  so  much  gain  for 
the  public.  Never  was  there  a  more  absolute  fallacy.  In  the 
long  run,  the  cost  of  every  bit  of  railivay  improvement  must  be 
pa'd  for  by  those  who  buy  tickets  and  ship  freight.  Economy 
in  the  administration  of  our  railways  is  just  as  important  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  public  as  if  the  railways  were  actually 
under  government  ownership. 


ELECTRIC  VALVE  SETTING  MACHINE. 


A  7  h.p.  electric  motor,  mounted  on  a  small  cart  together  with 
the  resistance  grids  and  controller,  connected  through  a  shaft 
with  two  universal  joints  and  a  sliding  joint  to  the  driving  mech- 
anism of  a  valve  setting  machine,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  This  arrangement  is  in  use  at  the  Collinwood  shops 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  This  electric 
drive  obtains  its  current  through  a  flexible  cable  from  the  socket 
for  portable  lights  between  the  pits  and  is  quickly  and  easily 
connected  to  the  valve  setting  machine. 

A  driving  mechanism  of  this  kind  has  many  advantages   for 


ELECTRIC    DRIVEN    VALVE    SETTING    MACHINE. 

use  in  a  shop.  It  permits  a  very  delicate  and  accurate  movement 
of  the  wheel ;  controlled  by  a  man  on  the  floor  who,  part  of  the 
time,  can  watch  the  points  of  the  tram.  It  also  permits  of  a 
large  variation  in  speed  and  has  an  absolutely  positive  drive. 
Another  advantage,  in  many  places,  is  the  saving  in  air.  Where 
electric  power  is  available  it  is  cheaper  as  a  source  of  energy 
than  the  compressed  air  if  the  compressors  are  working  to  their 
maximum  capacity,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  large  shops. 


ELECTRIC  VS.  OXY-ACETYLENE  VELDING. 


The  following  notes  are  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Electro- 
chemical and  Metallurgical  Industry: 

It  has  been  stated  that  electric  welding  is  more  efficient  and 
economical  for  most  purposes  than  oxy-acetylene  welding.  This 
is,  however,  not  strictly  correct.  The  first  cost  of  an  electric- 
welding  apparatus  is  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  an  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  apparatus.  It  is  also  far  less  portable,  and  its 
scope  is  consequently  more  restricted.  There  are  certain  ap- 
plications for  which  electric  welding  may  be  more  suitable,  but 
for  ordinary  every-day  work  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
oxy-acetylene  system  is  much  to  be  preferred  for  the  following 
reasons,  apart  from  the  question  of  cost : 

In  welding  with  the  electric  arc  heat  must  of  necessity  be 
concentrated  upon  one  point,  viz. :  that  to  which  the  temperature 
of  the  arc  is  imparted.  In  oxy-acetylene  welding,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  will  on  the  surround- 
ing material.  The  correct  welding  temperature  can  thus  be 
gradually  attained  at  any  desired  point.  In  electric  welding  any 
unsteadiness  of  the  hand  will  at  once  strike  the  arc  between  the 
two  carbon  points,  and  will  thus  cause  an  addition  of  fused 
material  to  the  bulk  of  metal  where  it  is  not  required.  In  the 
oxy-acetylene  process  material  can  be  gradually  built  up  as  de- 
sired exactly  on  the  part  to  which  the  flame  is  being  directed. 

In  electric  welding  the  arc  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  at- 
mospheric oxygen,  and  this  fact  indicates  that  chemical  changes 
of  an  oxidizing  character  must  take  place  in  the  welded  part. 
In  oxy-acetylene  welding  the  welded  part  is  surrounded  by  a 
shield  of  hydrogen,  which  tends  to  isolate  atmospheric  oxygen 
from  the  part  being  welded. 

In  electric  welding  a  fairly  stout  iron  wire  must  of  necessity 
be  used  to  serve  as  a  pole  of  the  electric  arc,  whereas  in  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  thin  wires  can  be  employed,  and  these  are 
found  by  experience  to  be  most  suitable  for  the  work. 


Feukuakv,  11)10. 
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In  electric  welding  the  size  of  the  drop  of  fused  metal  added 
in  building  up  the  weld  is  not  within  the  control  of  the  welder 
to  anything  like  the  extent  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  oxy-acetylene 

welder.  r^ -/>  i^-;:;/'^/:;'' V;;. 

Finally— and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all — 
in  electric  welding  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  welded  place, 
such  as  gradual  annealing  of  the  area  surrounding  the  weld,  is 
impossible.  In  oxy-acetylene  welding  this  can  be  done  with  ease 
and,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  is  just  this  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  welded  part  with  a  view  to  removing  internal  strains 
and  depriving  the  weld  of  its  hard  and  brittle  character,  which 
forms  the  special  merit  of  oxy-acetylene  welding  in  large  and 
restrained  structures,  such  as  boiler  flues  and  similar  apparatus 
where  homogenity  of  the  metal  is  a  matter  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

As    illustrating    the    relative    efficiency    of    oxy-acetylene    and 


FACE  PLATE  FOR  TESTING  VALVE  GEAR. 


In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  vaLe  gear,  which  has  undergone 
repairs  and  is  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  locomotive,  is  properly 
aligned,  a  face  plate  of  ample  dimensions  has  been  installed  in 
the  Collinwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway.  This  plate,  mounted  at  a  convenient  height  in  the 
valve  gear  assembling  section  of  the  shop,  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration and  all  parts  of  every  valve  gear,  which  require  i>uch 
testing,  as  for  instance,  the  reverse  shaft,  rocker  arms  and  links, 
are  put  upon  it  and  tested  for  accuracy  of  alignment  and  dimen- 
sion before  being  applied  to  any  locomotive. 

Experience  with  this  arrangement  soon  proved  its  value,  as  H 
has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  previously  locate  with  ac- 
curacy the  arms  of  a  reverse  shaft  which  had  undergone  repairs, 
or  of  the  trunnions  of  the  link  and  other  parts.     Inaccuracy  at 


1^ 

FACE  PJUATE   FOR   TESTING   VALVE   GEAR — COLLINWOOD    SHOPS. 


electric  welding,  it  is  of  interest  here  to  quote  tests  published  by 
Mr.  Ruck-Keene,  the  principal  engineer  surveyor  of  Lloyds,  in 
an  instructive  paper  read  by  him  before  the  members  of  the  In- 


OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING 


Bre'dth 

Thick-      -„_       Tons 
nesa       ^^^^       ToUl 

Tons 
per  sq" 

Extension  in  4 
Ins.  per  cent. 

Not  annealed.. 
Annealed 

Not  annealed... 
Annealed 

Inches 
1.5 
.  .       1.5 

.  '       1.5 
1.5 

Inches  Inches 

.62            .93        22.85 
.62    1       .93        22.35 

.62     1       .93     I    22  9 
.63     j       -.945  :    22.1 

1                 1 

24.5 
24.0 

24.6 
23.3 

|°(  Solid    Plate 

Extension  in  8 
Ins.  per  cent. 

28  (  Broke  away 

29  S  from  the  weld. 

Not  annealed.... 
Annealed 

•  •■•(•Wa'a*«*** 

COI.D  BENDS. 
ELECTRIC    WEI.DIN< 

• •.r*."*' 

'  Bre'dth 

1  Inches 

10 
.1       1.0 

Thick- 
ness 

.56 
.55 

»>..»    1   Tons 
^^'"'   1  Total 

'    Tons 
per  sq" 

Extension  in  4 
Ine.  per  cent. 

Not  annealed... 
Annealed 

! 

.56        15.35 
.55        14.5 

27.4 
26.3 

12  1  Broke 

14  S  through  weld. 

COLD   BENDS.  .,;:;-:.:•<; 

Not  annealed  (showed  signs  of  fracture  at  weld)w,^;iii.i  ;4^v~i-'V;-:V^i-- SS" 

stitute  of  Marine  Engineers  on  September  28,  1907.  The  mate- 
rial operated  upon  was  in  each  case  the  same,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  while  in  the  case  of  electric  welding  the 
ultimate  tensile  strength  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  obtained 
by  oxy-acetylene  welding,  the  ductility  of  the  metal  in  the  latter 
case  is  considerably  better.  The  tests  are,  however,  of  chief  im- 
portance as  indicating  the  value  of  annealing. 


Increase  in  Mileage  During  1909.— During  the  past  year 
3,748  miles  of  railway,  not  including  electric  railway,  have  been 
built  in  this  country.  During  the  previous  year  3,214  miles 
were  built. 


these  points  not  only  often  causes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
properly  setting  the  valves,  if  in  fact  they  can  be  properly  ^et 
at  all,  but  it  also  tends  to  aggravate  itself  the  longer  the  engine 
is  in  service  and  causes  constant  trouble  with  the  valve  setting 
and  general  operation  of  the  locomotive. 

The  plate  can  of  course  be  used  for  general  work  when  not  re- 
quired for  valve  gear  and  on  account  of  its  size  has  proven  to 
be  a  great  convenience. 


Tungsten  Lamps  Econo.mical. — One  tungsten  lamp  will  re- 
place five  16  candle-power  lamps,  giving  the  same  candle-power, 
80,  and  save  in  one  thousand  hours'  service  180  kw.  hours.  The 
list  price  is  $1.00  for  five  16  candle-power  lamps,  and  $1.60  for 
the  tungsten — a  list  difference  of  60  cents  or  a  net  difference  of 
48  cents.  If  we  divide  the  saving,  180  kw.  hours,  into  this  differ- 
ence in  cost,  we  can  readily  find  out  at  what  price  per  kw.  hour  't 
will  qualify,  thus :  48  -^  180  k-w.  hrs.  .—  0.26,  or,  say,  %  cent 
per  kw.  hour.  Above  this  rate  the  tungsten  lamp  begins  to  re- 
turn a  saving.  If  we  have  a  rate  at  10  cents  per  kw.  hour,  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty  hours'  saving  has  a  value  of  $18.00. 
With  a  32  candle-power  40-watt  tungsten  costing  $0.90,  the  sav- 
ing over  two  16  candle-power  carbon  lamps  is  72  kw.  hours, 
and  the  additional  list  cost  is  63  cents,  therefore  the  40-watt 
tungsten  lamp  saves  its  additional  cost  at  about  6/10  cent  per 
kw.  hour  and  above.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  these  lamps  will 
pay  their  cost  several  times  over  at  ordinary  central  station  rates, 
and  they  are  very  economical  lamps  to  use.  The  life  perform- 
ance is  very  good.  It  gives  a  life  averaging  eight  hundred  hours 
or  more,  with  practically  undimmed  candle-power.  The  dete- 
rioration is  not  over  10  per  cent.,  and,  owing  to  the  high  bril- 
liancy, the  change  in  candle-power  is  not  noticeable,  so  that  the 
life  of  the  lamp  is  actually  its  total  life.  The  blackening  cflFef.t 
in  800  hours  is  practically  nil. — F.  W.  Willcox  before  The  Engi- 
neers' Club  of  PhUadclf>hia. 
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the  case  is  so  simple  that  all  the  variables  effecting  the  com 
parison  are  eliminated  and  the  amount  of  con!  to  perform  tin. 
operation  is  directly  known:   Condilionb,  i.Ooo  ions,  trailing  ioa-i . 
average  grade,   1.3  per  cent.;  .distance,  *^  miles;  speed.  15  m.p.  li 
for  electric  and  14  m.p;h.>'f-6r  Meant  Irkcomotivc. 


(m)-  Electfic,  • 

l.COO  net  tons 
J90  1-oco.  (2)'tons 


1.790  gross  tons 

(Gross  tons  X.  J4  X  iJJ!>lanct 


l.sa-  grade  X  20  =  26  lb-.. 
»°  curves  3  lbs.  " 

'  Level  6   lh> 


kw.  hottri!  sjt  the  rail 


■     ;")0"> 
Substitntinfi  values.:. 

1.790  X   36 


500 


L"00  kw;  hpttrs  (at  rail) 


Eqofvalerit   kw     loa'!   at   ;>'>'ver   hoil^r  — 

Toiis  X  R  >;  oi>b. 


5»o  X  Eff.  per  cent. 

Whrre  the  ^Jhcitmji  ,lK:t>vevJ^";r^t  Sin4  gcntrators  equals  1ii'~u,  substif.i- 

irg  n<  before;  ■.*•'.••    "-        ...'•'      .    .,  '     '  ^ 

l.roo  X  3^  V  IS  . 

:__. ^ wi—  =T  2,»00  kw 

For  .this  {tarticuJar  :<;«>((  ctir^erit  lean  b?  purchased  fTOm  an  adjacent  .po w i 
bou^e  at  the.vcfr  loW  ratp-ol  J.et.  pb.r  k**'-  ht.  at  >he  rail.- 

At  this  rate  the  power  cost  pfcr  trip  wtl't  he  1,000  kw;  at  tc.  $10.00. 

(1))  I'nder  s-tcam  conditiotrs  w<:  have  the  same  as  before.  l.fiOO  net  t^'i  i 
plus  weigkt  of  2  Jocomolives,  300,  or  1,900  gross  tons. 

The  eoal  consumption  lor  this  particular  run  is  6,000  lbs. 

The  price  per  ton  to  equal  the  electric  cost  for  power,  is: 

fi.OOO  lbs.    X   price  per  ton 

=:  $10.00 


Transposing: 


2.000 
:.».000  X    10 


fijOOO 


$3.3» 


But  as  coal  iOr  t;hi8  particwVar  eise  CQsf*  therOad  $1.70  per  ton.  the  rela- 
jire  cost;  coal  agaih.st  power,  is 

6,000   X    l.TO 

=  $5.10 

2.000 
There  is  a  differenet-   m  ton  mile  hoiirS,   in   favor  of  the  electric   loComo- 
tivr,  due  to  spe«d.  and  reduced  i^ross  (oiuiaK^  as  follows: 

■  ■'::'■■'     -    .       1,790  X -8  ><  a  '^''^ 

1st      Etectffc'.  •■'..■'.'  .,    I'.     •  iM,.-s=  ?vi5*0  Gt'oss  T.   M.  hours 


2nd.'  Steatn. 


1,000  X  8  X  8 


=:  8,G90  Gross  T.   M.  hours 


To  make  the  cbliiparison  c«»rrcct  the  coal  consumption  of  the  steam  loco- 
motive should  be  proporttoricd'-iiin-jheT.'M.  hours  produced,  and  the  cost 

of  coal  then  becotncs: 

$5.10  X  8.600  .;. 
■■ H :. 'c:^  |5.80 

. 7.«.40 '..•-■■:;■.■...  ■:;■■ 

.^t^d^ng   to  tfcf.  foregoing   the  ptheV;  operating   cost^    the    relative    expen^'- 
hecomes:  ''. '."  '    '  '      ,  -  ■'■..^■:'']' .  ,'"''■  .;- 

■  a).  Electric.     POwer    . .  :::.^  ;;.^V..< . .';...,; .  .^ ..;  .>,>> .  -  4 $10.00 

LnbricatiOU,    supptie*-:    r..nn!r-;     rri^w    at   $0  1158    per 
1,000  ton  miles,  cr. 

0.1158. Xi.Tyo  X  8 


I.OOO 


(b)   Steam 


1  n« 

Interest  and  deprt  nation",  taxrs,  ins.,  etc.,  *t  10%. . .  1.*''' 

$13.12 

Coai  as  abov«^.> ..»- . . . .  '■  >  ».■■•/•  ^.;  •  •  ••  •  •' $5.80 

l^tibricatiffn.  supplies,  \vat«r.'rcpair=.  ^•^i-n^o-^-n  at  25 

<'ts.   per  1-.00<V  ton  miltiS;  ■    ,. 

■      •          l.'kiiO  X  "*»  niiU-s 
- — ,— . — -=    1.80 

_^    ,.:.-■;         :.,:,>.  ■;:. 1,000-    :;■•, 

Interest  .-md  depreciation  at  10%,  (2  locomotives) 

$34.if)00  X  JOfo  X  8 


.22 


M 


Co$t.'per  trip  in.  faSrnr  (>^*te,-^^l.  $3  SO,  or  25%  lees 


$9.8? 


i  hi-  xdiii.  i'^' -'j-r  ti-'.(-;  /■*!  .,(/•<  >./  >>.i,;  i.';«'  publu\  and  H'dii  tvith 
some  of  iltc  bodies  that_  hate  been  given  legal  pou'er  of  super- 
fxsdnn  i'':er'rail:tvayiconifiniHcs.;  that,  any" expenditure  zvhich  can 
be  fortydyMp^^  thfraiizi'^^^  so  >nuch  gain  ff 

i lie  public.  '  Never .ivai%erie  ii.  more  absolute  fallacy.  In  the 
long  run.rfhc^osiof.erery  bit  of  railway  improvement  must  he 
pa-d  for  by  those  ii'ho  buy  lichefs  attd  ship  freight.  Economy 
in  the  adminisirafibn-4f  oHKyflilU'ays  is  just  as  important  in  the 
interest  of ■  lihe  neneral  trtiblie  la^  if;  the:  tgil-a>ays  were  actually 
under  grn'i fitment  oivttersiiip. 


ELECTRIC  VALVE  SETTING  MACHINE. 

A  7  h.p.  electric  motor,  inounted  on  a  small  cart  together  with 
the  resistance  grids  and  controller,  connected  through  a  shaft 
with  two  universal  joints  and  a  sliding  juint  tet  the  driving  modi 
.mism  of  a  valve  .-netting  machine,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
dlustration.  'lliis  arranyemeni  is  hi  use  at  the  Colhuwood  ?hoi)> 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad;  This  electric 
drive  obtains  its  current  through  a  flexible  cable  from  the  socket 
for  portable  lights  between  the  pits  and  is  quickly  and  easily 
connected  to  the  valve  setting  machine. 

.\   driving  mechanism  of  this  kind   hn-;  many  advantages   for 


F.i.EciKic   ni<ivi;.\    v.M.vr.   skttint.    m.miii.m:., 

use  in  a  shop.  I;  permits  a  very  delicate  and  accurate  movement 
of  the  wheel ;  controlled  by  a  man  on  the  floor  who,  part  of  the 
time,  can  watch  the  points  of  the  tram.  It  also  permits  of  a 
large  variation  in  speed  and  has  an  absolutely  positive  drive. 
Another  advantage,  in  many  places,  is  the  saving  in  air.  Where 
electric  power  is  available  it  is  cheaper  as  a  source  of  energy 
than  the  compressed  air  if  the  compressors  are  working  to  their 
maximum  cajtacity,  as  is.  usually  the  case  in  large  <hops. 


ELECTRIC  VS.  OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING. 


1  he  loliowing  notes  are  taken   from  an  article  in  the  Electr.i- 
Cliemical  and  Metallurgical  Industry: 

It  has  been  .stated  that  electric  welding  is  more  efficient  and 
rL-i>nomical  for  most  purposes  than  t)xy-acetylene  welding.  This 
is,  however,  not  strictly  correct;  The  first  cost  of  an  electric 
wcMing  apparatus  is  incomparably  gre^ater  than  that  of  an  oxy- 
acetylenc  welding  apparatus.  It  is  also  far  less  portable,  and  its 
-■■..|>,  i-  consequently  more  restricted.  There  are  certain  ap- 
plications for  which  electric  welding  may  be  more  suitable,  but 
for  ordinary  everyday  work  there  can  Vjc  no  doubt  that  the 
oxy-acetylcne  system  is  much  to  be  preferred  for  tlie  following 
;  easonSj  apart  from  the  question  of  cost : 

In  welding  with  -  the  electric  arc  heat  must  of  necessity  be 
roncenf  rated  upon  one  point,  viz. :  that  to  which  the  temperature 
of  the  arc  is  imparted.  In  oxy-xicetylenc  welding,  on  the  other 
hand,  the.  hccTt  can  be  brought  to  boar  at  will  on  the  surround- 
ing; material.  The  correct  welding  temperature  can  thus  be 
gradually  attained  at  any  desired  point.  In  electric  welding  any 
unsteaflines<  of  the  hand  will  af  once  strike  the  arc  between  the 
two  carbon  points,  and  will  thus  cause  an  addition  of  fused 
material  to  the  bulk: ,<>f.  metal  where  it  is  not  required.  In  the 
■  ixy-acofylene  process  inaterial  can  iie  gradually  built  up  as  de- 
sired exactly  oji  the  part  to  which  the  flame  is  being  directed. 

In  electric  welding  th«'  ar<^V.i?  formed  at  the  expense  of  at 
iiiospheric  o-Ny<jen.  and  this  7act  indicates  that  chemical  changes 
"f  an  o.vidizing  character  mtust  lake  place  in  the  welded  part 
111  fr\y  acetylene  welding  the  welded  part  is  surrounded  by  a 
>hield  of  hydrogen,  which  lends  to  isolate  atmospheric  oxygen 
from  I  he  part  being  welded. 

In  electric  welding  a  fairly  stout  iron  wire  must  of  necessity 
!>e  iised  to  serve  as  a;  pole  of  the  electric  arc.  whereas  in  oxy 
acetylene    welding   thin    wires    can    be    employed,   and   these    ar» 
found  liv   I  xTii  rienc(>  to  he  most  .cuitnhle  for  the  work. 
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li,  electric  wtldirtg  the  size  pi  tl^e  dix^  of  fuiK^d  inctal  aU^^ 
in  building  up  thtr^^td  is  not  Viibin  tlie  <!ontrol:  ojt  the  welder 
to  anything  like  the  ejctem  it;  is  in  the  c^&e  bt  the  oxy-acetyleoe 

wtldtr.  .  -:■'■■.■■;.■,■■.:- "-v;/  \   .^,;-  - -V  .' ': '■^-"■'-  v'.' 

1-  inally— and  this  is  perhaps  the  iiiost  impbrtaut  point  of  all--; , 
in  electric  welding^  the  siibsc^aeuttrvaiiueiit  of  the  welded  plaee.  . 
sudi  a>  gradual  annealing  of  the  area  surrotmding  the  weld,  is 
inipoisihlc.     In  oxy-acetylcne  welding  thi.>.  can  be  done  with  ease 
and,  a>  already  poiiueil  out,  it  is  ju^t.  this  yubse<|Ueni  trvalment 
of   the   welded  part   with  a;  vie>Y  /to  jr^enioving  int^        strains 
and  depriving  the  weld  of  its  hard  and  brittle  character,  \yhieh 
forms  the  special  merit  of  oxy-acetylciic   welding   in   large  and 
restrained  structures,  such  as  boiler  tlues  and  similar  apparatus 
where   homogenity  of  the  metal   is  a  niatter  of  utrtiost   impor- 
tance. 
,    As  illustrating    the    relative   efhden;cy.  qi.  oxy-acetyleiie   and 


FACE  PLATE  FOR  TESTING  VALVE  GEAR. 

.,    In  0rdcr  to  be  sure  liia:  .the  vaL'i*  i^v^'^-  niuv  L  ,(;ub.  tiiiuei^une 
■repairs  and  is  rea<ly  to  be  applieid  to.  tlit  locpiuotivc.  i>  properly 
aligned/  a  fact  pla^^^^  of  arripfe;  4im?nsiorT^  ;^s  1^^  "> 

the  Collinwood  shopS:  of  the- lake  Store  &^  ;therr 

Ra^lwaJ^     This    pjjftc;    mOiififed;  at  a.  convtiiieiit   h^igiii  ,iu.  th« 
valve  gear  asseifibiing  section  of  jfee  sfc^V,  is  shoVvjj  in  t lie  illij*- 
traiion  and  all  parts  of  every  valve::igeaf,  whith-  rwitjite  .s-ticK 
test ing.  as  'for  'in st ance,  the;  xevei'Se-'  sha ft.  roeker  a vin V  a nd  links 
are  put  upon  it  and  tested  for  accuracy:  of  laHgnment  i.-.-d  dimeij 
sion  before  being  applied  to  any  laconiotive.     -v  ... 

,      Experience  wjt-h  this  arrangenie;nt  soori  prbvetI.it.s;\"ahK»=*^  'i 
i?as  been  found  almost  impossible  to  ipieviously  Jocan^,\iJit^^ 
curacy  tbc  arms  6f  a  reverse  shaft  whkh  had  uwilcTgVjn 
or  of  the  trunnion*s  of  ihe= Jink; ard/ other  p.'ir-^      li  i  i .  -at'v  ai 
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electric  weWing,  it  is  of  iiiterest  here  to  <jii6tc  tests  ptvblishcd  by 
Mr.  Rtrck-Keene.  the  principal  engineer  surveyor  of  Lloyds,  in 
arr  instructiye  paper /.^ead  by.  hirn  befqjr e.  the  members  .of  the  In- 


OXY-ACETYLENE  W1?.Lr>INC 


Bredtli 
Inches 

•  ,1.5  ■. 

Thick-      .     „       Toms 
ncs»       '*'^*^'*       Total 

I nches  1 nches     : 

■■yyeZ-  ■,■:'_: -.9$  '  i  22.35., 

..62      ,  ,    .9.V        22V;:.' 
.sIJM^-i.^  /.94S!-    -2J:1::;:' 

CfH.I>  BENfbS. 
ELECTKIC    \VEU)IN'< 

Ton.s 
per  sq  : 

■:24.5'  ■' 

24.0, 

;54:6-:. 
23.*.  ; 

Extension  in  4 
Ins.  iier  If  nt. 

Not  anntaled..,..'. 
Aunt,  u  led.;     ..;._ 

Mot  •nnealed 
Annealed 

J^f Solid   Plate 

Extension  in  R 
Ins.  per  cent. 
2S  /  Broke  aw.Ty 
29  i  from  tlie  weld 
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-iiiute  oiMaruji  Ljiginecrscn  September  2.\.  n.K>7.  The  mate- 
rial operated  uiran  was  in  each  case  thi?  same,  and  it  is  inv 
portant  to  note  that  while  in  the  case  of  electric  weldiiig  the 
ultimate  tensile  strength  is  some\vhat  greater  ithau  that  obtairted 
I'v  oxy-acctylene  weldint;,  the  ductility  of  the  metal  in  the  lattfef 
ose  is  considerably  better.  The  test.s  arc.  however,,  of- ehiHirtvr; 
portance  a*  indicatiiisj  the  value  of  amiealing.     '':■■'-'■'' ■'''■■:-'-^'>'r\'- 

IxcftEAsE  tN  Mileage  DuFiNGi<>b9.-^l)ur»ng  the  past;  year 
^.7A^  miles  of  railway,  not  including  electric  railway,  have  been 
'luilt    in   this   coijntry.     poring  the   preyjons   year   3,314   ttules 

were  built.  ■,'■■':';    "..''■' ;--r"V'.  ■■'■.'■••':■  :\     '        -'■■:''.■■'/;;  "r'' 


these  points;  hot  only  qfteh  causes  a  great  deal  of  froiibl*  ia 
properly  setting  the  vSlvcs,  if  in  fact  they  can  be  properly  >;et 
.at  all,  but  it  also  tends  to  aggravate  itself  the  longer  the  engine 
is  in  service  and  causes  constant  trouble  with  the  valve  setting 
and  general  operation  of  the  locomotive. 

The  plate  can  of  course  be  used  for  general  w^rk  when  not  re- 
quired for  valve  gear  and  octaccpsnt  of  its  sixe. Ms  proven  to 
be  a  great  conveniepce.  "      '  '  ^  '     "     ' 


Ti^sc^Xm   J^  la:flp  will    re 

place  nv:e;i6  candle-power  lamps,  giving  the  saiflc  candlc-poweri 
80.  and  save  in  one  thousand  hours'  service  ifekw:  hours-  The 
list  price  is  $1.00  for  five  16  candle-power  lanips,  and  |iXk»  for 
the  tnngsteiwa.  hst  dififercmje  of  60  cents  or  a  net  differencfe  of 
:4S,  eents:  ,  If  iye  divide  the  ^viitg,  180  ivv.hoiirs, into  this  jJiffer 
ence  in  cost,  w%  can  readily-  find  out  at  \vhat  prie:e  per  kw.  hour.-i 
"frill  qualify,  tims  :  4^^  -;-  '1^  l<w,  ;hrs./ry  ;  p.J(jiJ  ;crr,  sayriJ  ci  !it 
per  k\v.  hour.     Al>pvc  this  r^e  thctung^en  laniji^h^  : 

l»rn  a  siavihi^    ft  vrejhayei  jf^  at  if6;xM:i«sv{^  the 

one  'huiVdreif-and  tisifity  houfs'  vsaving  has  a  VaUn.'  of '  $i8Jpb 
With  a  32  candle-power  4b-\vatt  t.uitgstcn  eostinfr  So;9o:;the  .-av 
vittg dvei"  tvvovi'^  candte-poAver  carbon  .fen>p^  is- 7i.:k\»r.  iiour-. 
and  the .additJonar  list  cost  is  63  :^ems,.Hhejr<ff^re'tlic  i^-^Mtt 
lungsteii  lamp  s:avcs-its.  iadditional  tost,  aj  ajio^iit  .f),f:io;  cent  4^^^ 
kw.  hour  and  abo\-t\ :  It  is  clear,  tlTerefptc:  that  'thc«e  lamps  will 
pay  their  yost;scver:d  tinies  over -at  ordiJiary  central  station  rates. 
and.  they  are  Very  econoinical;  lamps  iN9vuse>1^ifi^^ 
aWjEii;  is  yer>'  goodi    It  gives  a  life  averaging:  ^ighthuhdred  hour 
or   more,   with  practically   undimmed   candle-power.      The  Aiu 
rioratipn  is  not  over   10  per.  cent.,  and.  owing  to  the  high  brtl- 
hancy,  the  change  in  candle-power  is  not  noticeable,,  so  tliat  Ah' 
iife  -of  theilaLmp  is  actually  its  total  jife,  vTticblackVningc.ffe.-t 
in J^  hours  is  practichlly  tiiT.^-F.  f j^J. vlF/Z/roT  fcr/^rr  The  £^iii 


LOCOMOTIVE   TERMINALS. 


A   DISCUSSION   OF  THE  ARRANGEMENT,   DESIGN,   CONSTRUCTION    AND  OPERATION  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

TERMINAL   FACILITIES    TO    OBTAIN    THE   GREATEST    EFFICIENCY. 


Part  II. 


Cinder  Pits 


Location. — The  cinder  pil^,  as  nuiitioned  iti  the  discussion  of 
the  track  arrangement,  arc  customarily  located  on  a  direct  line 
between  the  coal  chute  and  turntable  and  as  close  to  the  table 
as  possible.  As  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  raise  the  grade  or 
the  einder  pit  in  order  to  ob- 
tain good  drainage  the  distance 
from  a  pit  to  the  table  in  such 
a  case  should  be  great  enough 
so  that  there  will  not  be  trou- 
ble with  engines  running  away 
and  getting  into  the  turntable 
pit.  On  the  Pennsylvania  and 
a  few  other  roads  it  is  be- 
lieved that  fires  can  be  more 
easily  cleaned  when  the  tender 
is  empty  and  the  delay  at  the 
coal  chute  is  not  long  enough 
to  cause  any  damage,  so  the 
cinder  pits  are  located  ahead 
of  the  coal  chutes.  Long  ex- 
perience has  not  developed  any 
objections  to  this  arrangement. 

The  best  type  of  cinder  pit 
depends  upon  the  number  of 
locomotives  handled  in  24 
hours,  the  drainage  facilities, 
the  amount  of  ground  area 
available  and  the  climate. 
There  are  two  general  types, 
I.  e.,  hand  operated  and  me- 
chanical; the  latter  includuig 
arrangements  whereby  the  cin- 
ders are  discharged  into  buck- 
ets that  are  hoisted  and 
dumped  by  different  methods: 
the  clam  shell  loader  operated 
by  a  locomotive  crane  and  the 
traveling  conveyor.  Each  of 
these  arc  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  various  points  in  tl;e 
country.  l)ut  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  hand  oper- 
ated cinder  pit  is  employed 
and  tliis  in  most  cases  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  satis- 
factory. Special  circumstances 
often  make  it  impossible  or  in- 
advisable to  use  the  hand  oper- 
ated cinder  pit  where  the  general  features  appear  favorable  to  it, 
and  hence  like  all  other  features  in  connection  with  the  ter- 
minal the  decision  must  rest  upon  the  conditions  at  each  indi- 
vidual point. 

One  of  the  most  successful  mechanically  operated  cinder  pits 
is  the  type  used  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  where  a  narrow- 
gauge  track  is  set  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  special  buckets 
are  carried  by  small  cars,  which  run  on  this  track.  These  are 
placed  underneath   th.e   ash  pan   openings  and   after   the  fire   Is 
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cleaned  and  the  locomotive  has  moved  off  the  pit  they  are  pushi.d 
to  a  central  point  where  the  buckets  are  hoisted  by  an  air  cylin- 
der on  a  transverse  trolley,  or  in  case  of  large  terminals  by  a 
traveling  crane  and  carried  over  the  top  of  the  cinder  car  setting 
on  a  track  at  grade,  where  they  are  dumped  atttomatically.  This 
arrangement    was    very    fully       illustrated    and    described    on 

page  46  of  the  February,  1906, 
issue  of  this  journal. 

At  points  where  a  locomo- 
tive crane  is  used  for  coal- 
ing or  other  purposes  in  the 
vicinity,  and  it  has  not  enough 
work  to  keep  it  busy  all  of  the 
time  a  cinder  pit  arranged  to 
be  cleared  by  this  method  is 
found  very  economical  and 
satisfactory.  In  such  cases 
the  part  of  the  pit  underneath 
the  running  track  is  sloped  so 
that  the  cinders  are  discharged 
into  a  depressed  basin  that  is 
usually  partially  filled  with 
water  and  is  of  a  size  suffi- 
cient to  hold  a  day's  collec- 
tion. The  cinders  are  loaded 
by  means  of  a  clam  shell  or 
orange  peel  bucket  operated  by 
the  crane,  when  it  is  avail- 
able, upon  cinder  cars  stand- 
ing on  a  parallel  track. 

Sise. — This  factor  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  locomotives  which  it  is 
desirable  to  handle  per  hour 
and  will  usually  be  made  lar- 
ger than  is  required  for  aver- 
age conditions.  A  long  delay 
at  the  cinder  pit  is  often  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  part  of 
the  trouble  with  leaky  boilers. 
The  delay  is,  of  course,  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of 
locomotives  tiiat  can  be  ban 
died  upon  the  pit  at  one  time 
and  the  number  of  men  pro- 
vided for  cleaning  fires,  rather 
than  upon  tlie  speed  at  which 
the  ashes  and  cinders  can  be 
cleaned  from  the  pit.  There  are 
cases,  of  course,  where  with 
a  hand  operated  cinder  pit  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  ail 
of  the  pit  cleared  for  use,  because  of  the  steady  and  con- 
stant stream  of  locomotives  passing  over  it.  The  condition, 
however,  is  not  very  general  and  following  a  rush  of  power  over 
the  pit,  there  will  usually  come  slack  times  when  it  can  be 
cleared  and  there  will  be  as  a  general  rule  small  probability  of 
delay  by  the  pit  being  filled  with  cinders.  Hence  where  the  lay- 
out, cost  of  ground,  drainage  and  labor  conditions  will  permit  it 
will  probably  be  found  most  satisfactory  to  install  a  hand  oper- 
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ated  cinder  pit  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate  a  rush  of 
locomotives,  so  that  they  can  be  passed  on  to  the  turntable  with 
an  average  delay  of  not  to  exceed  five  minutes  or  at  the  ratc^ 
of  twelve  per  hour.  Since  it  takes  in  most  cases  on  an  average 
of  about  thirty  minutes  to  clean  the  fires  and  ash  pans  of  large 
locomotives,  this  means  that  the  pits  must  be  of  a  size,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  employed,  to  clean  six  locomotives  si- 
multaneously. The  usual  arrangement  will  be  two  parallel  pits.-  • 
each  holding  three  locomotives,  or  about  200  ft.  in  length.  In 
addition  to  these  there  should  be  a  small  cinder  pit  suitable  for 
one  locomotive,  or  about  30  ft.  in  length,  on  each  of  the  outgo- 
ing tracks. 

Construction. — With  the  mechanically  operated  cinder  pits,  the 
construction,  of  course,  is  determined  by  the  type  and  arrange- 


GOOD   DESIGN   OF    HAND  OPERATED   CINDER    PIT. 

ment.  With  the  hand  operated  pit  it  is  almost  universally  ar- 
ranged to  open  on  to  a  depressed  track  on  which  the  cinder  cars 
are  stored.  This  construction  has  passed  through  several  stages 
of  evolution  and  is  now  almost  standard.  The  inner  rail  is  car- 
ried on  a  row  of  cast  iron  columns  and  the  outer  rail  either  by 
similar  columns,  or  the  wall  of  the  pit.  The  floor  of  the  pit  is 
usually  e.xtended  about  2  ft.  beyond  the  rail  to  form  a  platform 
from  which  the  men  can  shovel  and  also  to  prevent  the  cinders 
from  dropping  into  the  depressed  section.  The  older  arrange- 
ment was  always  to  have  the  outer  rail  on  the  wall  of  the  pit, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  with  wide  firebo.x  locomotives  it  is 
preferable  to  carry  it  on  a  row  of  columns  and  set  the  wall  back 
some  distance,  so  that  the  water  will  not  collect  on  the  outside 
and  the  men  can  have  a  better  footing  for  poking  out  the  ashes 
in  the  pan.  This  also  increases  the  storage  capacity  of  the  pit 
somewhat  and  is  considered  with  favor  where  it  has  been  used 
for  some  time.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  pit  arranged 
in  this  manner  and  a  drawing  is  also  given  showing  the  con- 
struction of  the  chair  or  column  supporting  the  rails. 

The  depressed  track  should  be  set  sufficiently  deep  to  have  the 
top  of  the  cinder  cars  rot  more  than  2  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
shoveling  platform.  This,  of  course,  is  sometimes  impossible  be 
cause  of  drainage  conditions,  but  should  be  so  arranged  if  con- 
ditions will  permit.  It  is  preferable,  of  course,  to  have  the  top 
of  the  cars  come  on  a  level  with  the  platform,  which  will  allow 
the  use  of  aprons  and  prevent  the  dropping  of  cinders  down 
into  the  pit.  In  a  very  few  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
the  room  and  the  proper  drainage  to  so  arrange  a  cinder  pit  that 
when  the  ash  pans  are  emptied,  cinders  will  slide  down  an  in- 
cline and  into  the  cars.  This,  of  course,  eliminates  all  shovel 
ing  and  is  an  almost  ideal  condition,  v^hich  unfortunately  cannot 
be  used  at  very  many  terminals,  as  usually,  if  the  drainage  is 
suitable,  there  is  no  room  permitted  for  the  long  incline  neces- 
sary to  get  the  required  depth. 

While  most  of  the  modern  pits  are  made  with  concrete  walls 
and  floors  it  has  been  found  that  this  material  in  the  latter  place 
disintegrates  after  two  or  three  years  from  the  action  of  hot 
cinders  and  cold  water.  Recognizing  this  condition  a  committee 
of  the  Bridge  and  Building  Association  recommends  that  hard 
burnt  brick  or  fire  brick  be  used  for  the  floors  and  shoveling  plat- 
form of  the  pits.     The  brick  when  worn  out  can  easily  be  re- 


newed with   comparatively   slight   expense   and   they    stand   the 
service  better  than  a  concrete  floor. 

V  A  guard  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  shoveling  platform,  which 
will  permit  drahiage  but  is  high  enough  to  keep  the  cinders  from 
rollins'  off  the  edge,  is  advocated  by  manv  engine  house  foremen, 
luis  is  also  an  advantage  in  that  it  gives  something  for  tlie 
workmen  to  shovel  against  on  that  side  of  the  platform. 
:.  Water  Supply. — The  water  supply  should  be  ample  and  con- 
venient and  it  has  been  found  that  a  2-in.  water  main  for  each 
ash  pit,  having  a  hydrant  about  25  ft.  from  each  end  of  the  pit 
and  others  not  more  than  50  ft.  apart,  spaced  equally  distant  be- 
tween these  two,  is  very  satisfactory.  These  hydrants  should 
be  so  located  and  of  a  design  that  will  not  interfere  with  the 
workmen,  and  not  be  subject  to  injury  by  the  tools  that  are 
thrown  around.  Numerous  hydrants  permit  short  sections  of 
hose,  which  are  economical  in  every  way. 

A  high  pressure  steam  line  should  also  be  provided  at  each 
ash  pit  with  hydrants  arranged  the  same  as  for  the  water.  This 
main  should  be  thoroughly  insulated  and  the  valves  kept  in  good 
condition. 

Shelter. — A  tightly  built  shelter  located  in  a  convenient  place 
and  provided  with  heating  facilities  should  in  all  cases  be  fur- 
nished in  connection  with  the  cinder  pits  in  cold  climates.  The 
lockers  and  wash  room  for  the  cinder  pit  men  should  be  in  the 
same  building  and  a  desk  provided  for  making  out  reports.  The 
terminal  telephone  line  should  have  a  connection  in  this  build- 
ing. 

Design  of  Locomotive. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  cinder  pit  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  a  satisfactory  locomotive  terminal,  it  is 
surprising  how  little  attention  was  given  up  to  very  recent  years 
to  the  design  of  the  locomotive  to  facilitate  the  work  at  this 
point.  The  arrangement  of  t'..e  grates,  their  shaking  connec- 
tions and  of  the  ash  pans  control  the  time  that  it  takes  to  eithei 
clean  or  dump  the  fire  and  the  ash  pan.  Everything  that  is  to 
be  operated  by  the  men  at  this  point  should  be  of  the  strongest 
and  most  substantial  construction  in  every  particular.  The  en- 
gines are  often  frozen  up  and  a  coal  pick  is  freely  used  to  loosen 
up  the  ash  pan  slides  or  doors  and  the  sides  of  the  pan  are 
pounded  to  loosen  the  frozen  mass  within.  The  time  it  takes  to 
clean  or  dump  a  fire  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  grates  are 
designed  with  this  necessary  operation  in  view.  With  a  clinkcr- 
ing  coal  large  dump  grates  at  both  ends  of  the  firebox  are  of 
great  assistance.    Ash  pan  door^s  and  pperaiuig  gear  should  be 
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designed  with  zero  weather  distinctly  in  mind.  Shaker  bars 
sliould  be  amply  strong  so  that  they  will  not  be  sprung  and  the 
operating  levers  should  be  so  located  as  to  have  ample  clearance 
when  operated  to  extreme  positions. 

Inspection  Pit 

In  order  to  be  informed  of  the  exact  condition  of  an  incom- 
ing locomotive  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  thus  be  able 
to  either  immediately  order  it  out  again  or  make  arrangements 
for  quickly  doing  some  heavy  repairs,  etc.,  it  is  advisable  to  in- 
spect the  locomotives  the  first  thing  after  they  reach  the  terminal 
and  for  this  purpose  at  a  number  of  the  most  recently  constructed 
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cfcanctl  nptl  tiie  Ipconrotive  has  mavcd{oft  the  pit  they  arc  push'  I 
to  a  ctiitral  point  wl  I  ere  the  buckets  are' hoisted  by 'an  air-  t-ylir. 
Uer  QU  a  ;tran5\er»e  trolley,  or  in  case  of  large  lenuinals  by  a 
travelinir  crane  and  carried  over  th<^  top  of  the  eindcr  car  setiitij- 
pita  (rack  at  iiraiioi  where  they  are  dumped  aiitoniatically.  Thi- 
art'aii^'vinont   \va>-  .xit'ty    fiilly       illn-trated    and    described    on 

page  4')  of  the  February.  Ujo'k 
i-sue  of  this  journal. 

.\i    points   wlute   a    loconio 
ii\  L'    crane    i^    u*;ett   for    coal 
ing    ijv   other   purposes   in   the 
vrcinitv,  aixl  it  has  not  enough 
\V"irk  to  keepit  bu>\'  all  of  the 
inne  a   cinder  pit  arrant^ed  to 
be   cleared   by   this  method    ii 
found     very     economical  ,ar  1 
.-satisfactory.       In     such     case-. 
the  part  of  the  pit  undenleaiii 
the  runnini'  track  is  sloped  ;-•» 
that  tiic  cinders  are  discharge. I 
iiiiu  a  depressed  basiii  that  i> 
usually     partially     filled     with 
water   Mud   is!  o£ ;  a   size  sufti 
cieiil    to    Iiold    a   day's    colk-c 
lion.     The   cinders  are   loaded 
i;y   means  of   a  dam  lahell   or 
orange  peel  bucket  operated  by 
I  lie    crane,    when    it    i>    avail- 
able,   upon    cinder   cars   stand 
ing  un  a  parallel  track. 

Sicv. — This  factor  is  depeii"! 
cut  upun  the  maximum   nuni 
ber  of  locomotives  which  it  i:i 
de-iral)Io    to    handle   per    hour 
aiul   will  usu.-\lly  be  made  lar- 
ger than  is  required  for  aver- 
aye  conditions.     A'  long  tlelay 
at  the   cinder  pit   Is   often   re- 
.-p<jn>ible.  for   a    larfie  .  part   of 
' he  trouble/ with  leaky  boilers, 
rii?.  <ldri\-   IS;  ,  <>f^cpitF$e>  tl-* 
l>endent   upmi-  the   mliitjber   of 
luc.>minivj(.-s'  that   cab  'be   hrtir  . 
died   npcii  the  jVjt  ;ii  one  tinv 
aiid  I  be:  iuuiilM.r  ,f  1 1  :jitteu  pi  ■  ■ 
vided  fbf  cb•^lM^ny".fir<l:V^ath'•;- 
than  trpon  il.'e.  -fnL'<f  alvV:hic!i 

the  «'."^i<'S.  Jiinl.ciijijers  .eau  be. 
ck-htiiMl  to.jn  itbe'iut:.  Tberic^ 
tascsi':  Vji:.^c<ntrS>:.  -whttc":  wrih- . 
UU'viildijfr.ijuims^ible-Ujr  keep  ail 
f.-tbe   pit'  'learyd   iV>r;  use;  jK-eim 

however,  is  not  very  «e  lie  nil  an<T  ffill(.>winir  :ar'usb  of  pow-er  ov^r 
the  pit.  there  will  vsuallv.:  coine  >lack  riinc:;  when  it  can  be 
cleared  and  there  will  lie  as  a  ircncral.  ritle  small  pr<.kil)ilily  of 
delay  by  the  pit  behigfiUcd  with  cinders.  .Hence  where  the  lay- 
out.  cost  of  trronnd,  drainage  and  labor  condition.^  will  pefmit  ft 
will  probably  be  found  most  satisfactory  to  install  a  haiid  oper 
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atcd  ciiukr  pit  >'f  suthci<.!it  Icniith  t«>  accoiiimoilatv  a  ni>li  d 
Iuajniottvi.'s,  t.o  that  tlicy  can  be  nasscd  yji  to  the  lurntabk'  with 
ail  avirayc  delay  of  not  tp  <^\cetdiivc  minutes  or  at  thp  rate 
.1  twelve  .t)er  lK)iih  Since  it  takci^  in  nwst  cases  ou  m  avi^ragc 
.of  about  thirty  minutes  to  clean  the  lires  and  ash  pans  of  large 
l<K-oniotive>,  this  nuans  that  the  pits  nuist  be  of  a  size,  and  a 
suliicunt  iMunlH-r  of  nun  cniiiloyd,  to  clean  six  locomotives  sT- 
uiuhaiieoHsly;  J  he  Hsiral  atrangemnit;  will  be  two  parallel  pits ; 
eacii  holiiin^  tliree  ioconuitivis/  or  about  -ioo  ft.  in  length,  in 
adilition  to  these  there  sjiould  be  a  small  cimler  pit  suitablcfor 
;,r  l..'.vMiro»i\(,  <ir  :i1iiiin  ,;o  n.  in  l(ii<-;th,  "n<:icli  of  (In-  oiit.t;  >- 
Ki;,'  I  racks. 

t    ■:istrut'tiOH:-—\\hh  tile  nuchanically  operated  cin<K'r  pits,  tht 
...ii'^irtK-jittti,  ofVirtHrse,  iS;  deteriniiud  l)y  the  t>ci»c  ai^l  a^nitiK'' 


:iuut       With  thi'Jiand operainl   pit   it    i-   altno^t    universaUy  ar- 
I  any^ctl  to  oi»eii  dit  tp  a  <leplressed  track  on  which'  the  cinder  cafs 

■  •.vv  jtdred.    This  co'n.*th;cli'in  ha '■passed  throui;h  several  stages 

I  eviilution  aiid  is  now  almost  standard.     The  inner  rail  is  car- 
ried on  a  row  of  cqstiroii  columns  and  the  outer  rail  cither  by 
-nnilar  colutrtiis,  or  the  Avan  oi  the  pit:    The  floor  elf  the  pit  is  v 
MMially  cNlendcd  about  2  ft.  beyond  tile  rail  to  form  a  platform ^ 
from  :which  the  men  ean  shovel  and  also  to. prevent  the  einder.v 
I'roin  dropping  into  the  depressed  section.     The  older  arrange^ 
:m;rt\vits  always  to  have  the  outef  rail  on  the  wall  pf  the  pit;;  ; 
-lit- it,,  has  beeiv  found  that   with  wide  firebox   locomotives  it  is     . 
jirefeiraldV.-to  carry  it  on  a  row  of  eblumns  and  set  the  wall  back 
■^'imod»*iance,£d  that  the  water  wiil^^^n^^^ 

.tnd  the  men  can  have  a  hcttef  fooling  for  poking  out  the  ashes 
m  the  pan.     This  also  increases  the  .storage, capacity  of  the  pit 
-oinc>vhi|l  and  is  cdnsideredwith  favor  where  it  Im  been  used  v. 
lOrv.Sbrjic  tirlie..;.  "(^     of'  the  iTlti.'tratidrts  *ho>vs  a  pit  arratiged;  ;•; 
in  tins  tnnnner  and  a  drawing   i>  also  given   slidw-iivg  the  cdi.!-, 
-triicliin  of  Uic  chair  I'xreohmin  supportiiig  the  rails. 
The  dejiressed  trick  sHriuUl  be  set  sutTiciently  devp  to  have  the 

■  •  'i^pi. the  ciMder:.."p^rs'nbt  niori; than •  2  ft.  >jbp\?e . the  leyet  <>f  the.. 
ivA-iHng  platform.  -This,  of  oovirscv  is  pjtitetimes  impossible  he 
aiije  of  drainage  conditions,  but  shotild  bi^  so  arranged  it  cotjy. 

■iitions  w'ill  perniit.   ,  Jt  is;  prvfi  rable.  of  course^  to  h:ivf  the  ttJp'./ 

J  ,4he;  car.s\X?oiije. oil, a^^^l^^^^^^ 
; iio  ijise;  x>f .  apfoijs  ami  prevent  the  dt'oppingr  .d.i  cirj<lers  .dbwu. 
Mt<  1  the  pit;     111'  a  very  few  ch-v^  it:  has  1»e<.  ir  j>ossible  to  r>t>tanv  :' 
.\e.room  and  the  pifoper  drainage  to  so  arriHigt  a  cinder  pit  tliat 
A  Ji<-t>,  ijie  '.aLsh  pans  are  VnVptied.  icitld-ei:*  Vvill  slide  <lb\vh  an  •hi- 
ilme  W»td  plfbihii  oafs;    Thisj.Qt  -course.. -elhiunrttcs  all  Vhovcll.: 
iitg:  :in«i  i«  ah  almost  iiKal  coiidition.'  \vhichiuitortnnately  cannot 
■  Ke'vijsed  at  very  nvany  tenninals,  a*  ustiaHy,  if  the  drainage  I ■- 
-;'jit;tl>lc,  ihereVis:  no  room  pirmiltcd  for  the  loiig  iiiclinc  necc.- 
Sary  tft  gel.: 0iCTey|Mired. -depth. 

While- ihiist.  <>f  the  mo<lcrn  pits  are  made  witij  c<)ncretc  walls 
<nd  lloors  it  has  been  fnund  that  this  material  in  the  latter  pi  ace 
'li%integi;atcs, after  Ivo  or  three  year>  froin  the  action  of  hot 
•'indefi*: and  Cold  water...  RcGogni/iivgthiii  condition:  a  conmdtte^l; 
f  the  Bridge"  and  nnilding  .'Vs^dciation  recommends  that  har-l 
'■nrnt  brick  or  fire  brick  he  nsed  for  the  floor?  and  shoveling  plat- 
foftn   of  the' pits.     The  brick  when  w-oni  hut  eaii   easily  be   re-    ' 


ncvved    with    cemiparatu ely    ^liiilu    expen^e    and    th'y    stand    tiu 
liiervice  belter  than  a -concrete  tiocr. 

A  guard  oiythe  imier  surface  of  the  shovcKng  plat fvrni,;wluch 
will  permit  drainage  btit  is  high  enough  to  keep  tlie  cinders  from 
rpniuji'  olf  till;  eiigi .  i<  advocated  by  many  engine  house  forvUK'n. 
T wis  is  aI*LO^  an  advantage  in  that  il  -gives  .sonicaliiiig  for   tlu 
woricitten  16  sHovei  agaicst  6a  that  side  of  the  platforin 
:   iVafcr  ^vff<ty.~j~'i^ht  .water :Sttpplyshdtil<i  be  awpJc  4aiid  :     i 
veiiient  and  it  ha>  heen  fouiid  that  a  J-i».  \vater  maHr  u  -r  <.  dcl. 
ash  pit,  haying  a  hydrant  aboiir  25  ft.'  from  each  end  of  the  \r: 
a«d  others  not  more  than  50  ft.  -^apart,  spaced  equally  di-tant  bt 
tWietn  these  two,  is  very  satis  fa  rij^isc  1[iydi;ant>   ?h'Hil>l 

be  so  ItH-atfd  and  of ;  a  design  that  will  not  intcrf etc 
workmen,  and   nf't   be   subject  <G  injury*  by   the  .tool- 
thrown   around.     Xlunerous   hydrants  permit  shdrr    - 
hose,  which  are  cconomjcal  in  every  'wa\'  - 

.A  high  pressure  steam  line-  should  also  be  proA.idcd  at  v<.aco 
.i-ii  pit  witii  liyuranis  arranged  the  srnnv  as,  for  {he  waur.-  This 
m.-iin  >li<>uld  iu  thorouubly  insula' ed  .-iikI  ''he  v'ahv?  keM  if:  jood 
condilit/n. 

5/»r//t'»\-— A  tightly  :huiltshekcr  located  in  av^conveinent  place 
and  provided  with  heatin.g  facilities  shonhl  in  aU.casis  te  fur 
nisheii  in  connection  w:ith  the  cinder  pits  in  cold  climates.  The 
lockers  and  wash  room  for  the  cinder  pit  men  should  be  in  the 
same  buihling  and  a  desk  provided  for  making  out  reports.  Th"? 
tertninal  telephone  litie .  sliouid Tiave  ji.  c-<ninection  in-lhfs  -build 

Design  of  Lpcomotive.— 'In  view"  of  the  fact  tliat  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  cinder  pit:  is  in' many  ways  <M5e  dftfje  roost 
important  features  of   a  satisfactory  locomotive  terminal,  it   is 
NHrprising  how  little  attention  was  given  up  to  very  recein  years 
to  the  design   of  the   locomotive  to   facilitate  the   work  at   this 
pQJntf    The  arraiTgeinent  of  .tlie-  gfates^,  thijir'  shaking  cortnec 
rions  and -of  the  ash  j>ans  control  the  time  that  it  takes  to  eithei 
clean  or  dump  tlie  fire  atid  the  ash  pan,     F-verythitig  that  i-  I0 
be  operated  by  the  men  at  this  point  shotild  be  of  the  strongest 
and  moM  subgtantiaieotistructioh  iti  eyct^?  particiilaTv  'The  en 
gineR  arevpfteii  f  i:ox<?n  up  and'a-  coal  pick  i*i^.treely  ase^  tp  h 
up  the  ash  pan   sUdefi  or  doors  and  the  sides'  of  the  pan   an 
]»ounded  to  loosen  the  fro?eivhiass-  W-ithin.     The  time  it  .takes  to 
:clt-an  fur  diimp  a  jke  >vill  1.k   greatly  facihtajcd  if  the  grates  ar-- 
designed  vwith  thi^  neceisary  /^pt-ratipn  in  view.    W'ith.  a.  chnker 
ing  coal  korge  dvu^ip  >itT?tes  at  b.:rtfi  ends  of  the  I'trcbfwX  iat' 
great  a^5istij»ice..Ai«h.;f«odo6i5:,.-^^  l   —     '    ■ 


i<vi'..i;.-t 


■N'  ti-  ^ 


■U-.~i.«'Jed;  :Wi.th.--.;i.'rp^  ^^.^^^^  ;-:..,.;..      . 

.^iv^k5^1d;b,c^"<^ilply  is.trdny  -<;■  (mt  ih<-y-\\i1l 

'>lie.raTing:}evers;;-«hoiild  bi'  - 

. \vh.en-.  dictates  .10 ■  extreme  pusttfonsi 

Inspection  Pit 

hi  crncr  lobe  .ii' formed  of  the  exact.  H'lu.iiMuu  ^:^   uu 
ihglpconiotlye  at  the  earliest. pONsibJe.nioinem^ 
; .to  eiilver  iirimediat cly;  order  it . t»wt  again  or  iTi;ike  arra : .  > 
.  for.  *iuickliif  ilointr  some  heavy  repair s.,.e|c.,. ;it  i$'  advisahle 
f  peet  the  fdcomdt iy es  the  first  thing  after  they,  reach  thre  1 1. 
.and Tf^r this. .puri)Ose  r^*  '  v-'^^'T  ^f  tiie-j}io«t  r-^''- -♦*'•  f-->-' 
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END  OF   PNEUMATIC  TUBE   LINE   FOR   TRANSPORTING   REPORTS   FROM    THE   INSPECTION   PIT.      THIS   VIEW    SHOWS   THE   WORK   CLERK's 
DESK    IN    THE    ENGlNtf  HOUSE   ON    THE   P.    K.    R.    AT    PITTSi:LR(.Ii .     WHERE   TWO    SEPARATE   LINES   TERMINATE. 


engine  liouses  an  iii>pcction  pit  is  provided  on  the  incoming 
tracks.  It  lias  been  tlie  custom  to  follow  this  practice  at  most 
of  the  division  points  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  most  satisfactory  results  are  attained.  At  some 
points  where  severe  winter  weather  is  encountered  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  house  in  the  inspection  pits,  which  can  b? 
done  with  little  difhtulty. 

Inspecting  pits  shouhl  be  located,  preferably,  at  a  point  where 
the  inspecting  can  be  done  before  coal  and  water  have  been 
taken,  so  that  in  case  it  is  found  necessary  to  jack  up  the  tender, 
for  repairs,  orders  may  be  issued  not  lo  take  coal  and  water  be 
fore  going  into  th€  house.  This  location,  however,  is  sometimss 
inconvenient  or  impossible  and  inspection  pits  arc  located  just 
ahead  of  tli<;  cinder  pit,  so  that  a  report  of  the  repairs  needed 
can  be  obtained  without  waiting  until  after  the  longer  delay  on 
the  cinder  pit. 

Disifin. — Inspection    pits   arfc    preferably    cotistructed    of    con 
crete  following  very  closely  the  design  of  engine  hotise  pits.   They 
should  be  longer  than  the  longest  locomotive  and  be  provided 
with   a  convenient  and  safe  entrance  and  exit   at  one  or  botli 
sides  rear  the  ends.     '• 

A  shelter  for  the  inspectors,  fitted  with  lockers,  wash-room 
and  desks,  as  well  as  telephone,  should  be  provided  alongside  of 
the  pit. 

Pni'uiiuilic  Tube  Systcin. — At  several  points  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  a  pneumatic  tube  connection  is  installed  between 
the  house  at  the  inspection  pit  and  the  work  clerk's  office  in  the 
engine  house  by  means  of  which  the  report  of  the  inspectors 
can  be  put  upon  the  work  clerk's  desk  within  a  few  seconds 
from  the  time  they  are  made  out  and  oftentimes  they  have 
reached  this  point  before  the  engine  has  stopped  at  the  coal 
chute.  A  device  of  this  kind  at  a  busy  terminal  cannot  bo 
praised  too  highly. 

Several  of  the  illustrations  show  part  of  this  tube  system,  which 
consists  simply  of  a  2-in.  pipe  laid  in  a  box  just  below  the  sur- 


face of  the  ground,  having  all  bends  made  with  a  large  radius. 
The  ends  of  this  pipe  are  fitted  with  a  hinged  flap  valve  and 
just  inside  of  the  end  is  connected  a  small  pipe  from  the  com 
pressed  air  system,  having  a  plug  cock  in  a  convenient  location. 
The  air  pressure  is  passed  through  a  reducing  valve  and  a  pres- 
sure of  but  a  few  pounds  is  used.  The  fins  inside  the  pipe  arc 
-moothed  off  so  as  not  to  form  an  obstruction  and  the  carriers 


F 

1 

* 

CAKRIERS    FOR    REPORTS    OF    INSPECTORS    SENT    TO    THE    ENGINE    HOUSE 
THROUGH    THE   PNEUMATIC   TUBE   SYSTEM. 

are  made  of  pieces  of  old  air  brake  hose,  the  two  ends  being 
plugged  with  wooden  blocks  and  a  leather  cap  secured  to  the 
outside,  large  enough  to  overlap  the  end  of  the  hose.  A  couple 
of  slits  in  the  side  form  a  self-closing  fiap,  which  will  permit  the 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 


140XC    4-1' 
SHsSH 


Loco.  Ab. 

Train  No.- 


PHILAOILPRIA,  BaLTIMOIU  &  WASHlTtCTOM  RATLIIOAD  COHTAMT 

HOKTMeHI*    ClHTIIAL    RAILWAY    COMPANT.  -  .  -  .      g^  .  - 

West  Jbrsay  &  Sbasmou  Railxoao  Compakt.  JlTTtVCCL  QZ  ACfftlXtUtV- 


■  Dixnsion, 


-19-. 


Arrived  at  Ash  PU ... 


REPAIRS  NEEDED 


Tools  iBd  Sopplles. 

CoadiUoi  of  Gauge  Ceeto. 


"  Glass  Water  Gugs.. 

"       "  Injector  "R" 

II       »       11     111"  

Safety  Yalie  Ufls  at 

Safety  ¥alTe  Suts  iL 

Resemlr  Pressure. 

Trill  Um  Pressor*. 


-Engineer 
—J'ireman 


WORK  DONE  BY 


Res.    Pres.- 
T.  JL     '■■  - 


lies.   Pres. 


Fawnd. 


Corrected 
to 


-Inspector. 
■  Foreman, 


Engineraen  must  report  on  this  form  at  the  end  of  their  trip  the  condition  of  Locomotive,  Gauge  Cocks, 
Water  Gauges,  Injectors  and  Safety  Valves;  also  any  shortage  in  Tools  and  Supplies,  Reser\oir  and  Train 
Line  Pressures.  Air  Brake  Inspectors  must  report  Reservoir  and  Train  Line  Pressures  they  find  when 
pump  is  working  to  full  capacity,  make  the  necessary  adjustments  and  state  what  these  pressures  are  cor- 
rected to,  signing  name. 

FORM   USED  BY  ENGINEMAN  AND  INSPECTOIS  ON   THE  PENNSYLVANIA     RAILROAD. 


reports  being  stuck  inside  of  the  conveyor  and  not  require  any 
fastening. 

The  inspectors'  reports  are  placed  in  one  of  these  carriers, 
which  is  pushed  into  the  end  of  the  pipe  beyond  the  entrance 
of  the  air  supply,  the  hinged  valve  is  held  closed  by  hand,  the 
air  valve  opened  and  the  carrier  will  traverse  several  hundred 
feet  in  two  or  three  seconds.  On  arriving  at  the  opposite  end  "t 
emerges  from  the  pipe  with  considerable  velocity  and  is  stopped 
by  a  spring  buffer,  the  construction  of  which  is  indicated  in  the 
illustration,  and  drops  into  a  basket  just  below.  When  it  reaches 
the  work  clerk's  office  he  presses  a  button,  which  either  rings  a 
bell  or  lights  a  lamp  at  the  opposite  end  to  indicate  that  the  car- 
rier has  arrived,  upon  which  the  air  is  turned  off  and  the  hinged 
valve  allowed  to  drop.  The  same  proceeding,  of  course,  can  be 
worked  from  either  end  and  reports  from  the  inspectors  to  the 
work  clerk  or  vice  versa  are  rapidly  exchanged. 


in  most  cases,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  all  of  the  larger 
division  points  has  installed  methods  and  developed  an  organi- 
zation for  doing  the  inspecting  that  is  probably  unexcelled  in 
this  country. 

In  the  first  place,  as  mentioned  above,  all  locomotives  are  in- 
spected as  soon  as  they  reach  the  terminal  and  before  the  en- 
gineer leaves.  At  a  terminal  handling  from  lOO  to  150  engines 
per  day  a  force  of  from  four  to  six  inspectors  is  constantly  main- 
tained and  at  larger  points  the  number  is  increased.  One  of 
these  men  is  paid  a  higher  rate  and  is  known  as  the  "head  en- 
gine inspector."  The  instructions  giving  the  duties  of  this  man 
are  reproduced  below.  A  second  man  is  known  as  "engine  in- 
spector" and  his  duty  covers  practically  all  of  the  machinery  and 
parts  of  the  locomotive  proper  that  are  not  covered  by  the  head 
engine  inspector.  These  duties  are  specified  in  his  instructions 
also  given  below.     The  third  man  is  "head  air  brake  inspector." 


en'd  of  pneumatic  tube  system  showing  flap  valntc  and 
Spring  cushion. 


Instructions  and  Blanks.— While  all  of  the  better  equipped  Thrlourth  is  known  as  "air  brake  inspector"  and  the  fifth  in- 
roads fully  realize  the  importance  of  very  careful  inspection  of  spector  is  called  "steam  heat  inspector."  Each  one  of  these 
locomotives  and  perform    this  work   with   painstaking   accuracy       makes  out  a  separate  report  on  the  official  form   (M.  P.  62),  a 


A.M ::ru.\\   i:.\(;i.\i:i:u  axj)  kailkuad   ioikxal 


\:i  liir--  Vv(.-f  ■. 


.1.     rR;VX.>St'«»RT»N<r   RKrHlR-TS    FRu  . 


;.VSPKCT"I0X'  WtT.      THIS   VIEW    SHOWS    TIIF.    UuKK    i  i.kkk' 
'\  IIirRK  TVVO  iSEPARATK   LINES   TERMIXATK. 


I  tlic 

er  of 

:'0!i!3c'l. 


ail:   1H^ 


.iKt-n;.- 


in:c;tmn,.-int  )s  .provided  on  ;  the   incominfA 

lie  tni7»t(>jii't.r  t%>nQVv.llu,»   practice  ;it   tn 
"  iiie: J\n)Ti»ylvama  Kailroad  for  a  m:;.. 
! -irti't' it\   risults  are  attained.     At  ^oiiie 
•.v.r:uiu?r  is  ouC«)unfored  it  Itas:  bet'lii 
■^peetion  pit.-,  whidr 'trail   '> 

.    1 '.  ,1  point  wl;> 

lur  water-  liav' 
t  i > :  j iick,  tip  tlw  li;i!i  i 

■ii.'!.  J  '.i  ,  ■  -.uve  coal  aiid  watei*  , 
!:i-  I.'ir.'i- ■,-.<■    ihyU'eri'T.  t-  --Mnii-tiiii 
uit<:    hi"!     !'      i^'  ■!    r- 

1  iv'"- .lii.e  ...Iv^i.vUer.vtV.lay 


awr  be  pirovideil 


rovjfled  alonu- 

■  j' 111  i^  in. -tailed  rKlwev. 
/  .:.  rj....  :j-..j,  j.;,  ....  ,,  '■'•■!<  clerk's- liHicc,  in  l!'' 
y   pitTtr.':  ■■<^'f   \<'.lur}:  i !  rj,  of  •the  Tnsi)ccto-  - 

Atpqtv- t  •il.'^k  .\V'it!jio   a^  ft'w.  sccpi. 

iroiu.jlie  Jiaic- flit;y  itic'  Tii;-  rtcntinies    they    hay.- 

-cached  tbiii  rijfqiiitiit'fnrc  ilir  >ii.;):iv  im~  sfoi)ped  at  iIk*  coal 
hute.  •  A  (K'vitc  of  thi?  IciiTfl  af  a  Im.-y  terminal  caimat  b-'^ 
raise?!  too  liTghly. 

Several  ^f  th<?  iHii^f rations  siio\y  pnrt.of  this  tube,  system,  wliich 
consfs'f*  ;»imixly  '"'f  a>2  iti;  .pipt-laifi' jp  :i;1»ox:  |itst  "be)o|W -the  siir- 


facc  of  the  jjrolinU,  itavihg;  all  Ixiids  niudc  with  a  large  radium. 

!  he  vnds  ttf  tlii^  pipe  are   iltted   with  a  binned   tlap  valve  and 

;  !-!   ins^ide  of  the  end  is  connected  a  .snjall  pipe   from  the  com 

i'ii -5cd  air  system,  haviilir  a  pluji  cock  in  a  convenient  location. 

iTUo  air;  prcistitc  is  passed  through  a  reducini;  valve  and  a  pres- 

-irr^:  of  but  ti  few  pounds  is  u^ted.     The  tins  inside  the  pipe  arc 

■      •'"  '      "     ■  •'    ■■  T  In  f.^rm  an  obsintcliOtj;  ainl  tlW-,  carriers 


r^lKOt/UH   ;HIE  PNEUMATJC  TCUE  SYStK^I 

arc  iiiade  of  pieces  bf  old  air  brake  hose,  the   two  ends  being 

plutjired  with  wooden  blocks  and  a  leather  cap  secured  to  the 

outside,  large  enoufth  to  ovcrlaj)  tlie  end  of  the  hose.     A  couple 

-pf  slits  in  the;  Rifle  form  a  self-closinp  flap,  which  will  permit  the 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 


UOXC     4  1-M 


Loco  Ab. 
Train  Ab.. 


CltlLAUBwrHtA,  BaLTI^ORB  &    W  A  AH  l!«i.1  r  >n    R  AILHOA  D  COWT  AN  V      .  .  ,         „ 

wbst  jBB^uy  sc  s8a>mohb  Kaiu)oad  cowPAnT  *imvrji  fit  ifmttnfty'  •  •iVi"  ■'' 


—^I)insion 


-iStii-^  .Arrived  atMh.  Pit  >^ 


REPAIRS  NEEDED 


WORK  DONE  BY 


ii»««iN*ii»"»ii»ri»m  'i^j^mwppi 


■ 

■B^ 

-  : 

-•  ■■'.' 

■:'    ''-.: 

.. 

■  :< 

-  • 

;  1 

Y__ 

■■*7 

:'■■■' 

■^  ■   ■  V- 

•; 

■-• 

■■.•. 

--': 

■  .-•' 

^  " 

■  ■■  ■■ : :. 

,- 

■"^     ■ 

;.V 

;"; 

C.:-- 

>:--.' 

";\ 

■•'.■• 

..'• : 

■  '■-'  '•'  k 

Tools  ind  Sapplles 

CoBdiUoi  or  Gauge  Cocks. 


"  Class  Water  Gauge. 
"       •'  li;|ector"R" . 

It  M  tl  Ml  M 

Saftty  ?alye  Lifts  at . 

•  Safetj  f  »l?e  Seals  at 

i  Reservoir  Pressure.... 

Train  llM  Priissflre .  , 


Engineer 

"fu  M.  •  i  JFireman, 


JB-   ■'!  li'  ''^.'Vj     ■■''.  .fl'ir— 


Res.  frtt.< 


Fimndi 


lies.   Fres.'- 


i 


Corre-cfcd 
to 


,,:i^Jtixpc<rfar. 
>r^Foremaii. 


Ehgineinen  ttiust  report  en  this  101111  at'  the  cjid  »f  tb*Tf  trip  the  condition  oif  I>ocomottve,  Gsittge  Cocks. 
WattT  (Jaii4;cs,  Injcctois  and  Safity  X'alvcs;  also  any  s-hoitage  in  Tools  and  Supplies,  K.eser\oir  and  Train 
l.iiu'  I'lcsMircs.  Air  Hiakc  Inspectots  must  report  Reservoir  and  Train  Line  Pic&i-uro.s  tlicy  tmd  when 
pump  is  working  t)  lull  capacity,  nuke  the  necessary  adjustments  and  state  what  the**;  pressures  sre  cor- 
rccitd  to,  s'«i»i"o  namt:.  ;  ■      •        . 

"     KURSVI  y Spi  iy VENfJINJiiM AN  ;A^^^     I XSPf:CT<)Ba  91^ .^Jg 'PEN KS YLVAXI A     K A fLROAD. 


.r*:port>  being  stuck  inside  of  the  conveyor  and  not  require  any 
fastening.  '  .  ,' 

The  inspectors'  reports  are   placed  in  one  of  these' carrier tv, 

.  which  is  pushed  into  the  end  of  the  pipe  beyond  the  entrance 

.  of ;  the  .^air  .  sujppjy,  the  liing:rd  valve  is  held  closed  by  hand,  the 
air  vrtlve  opened  and  the  carrier  will  traverse  several  hundrt  1 
fte.t  in  two'pr  three  .seconds.     On  arriving  at  the  opposite  end  .'t 

:enierycs  iroiii  llie  pii>e  with  considerable  velocity  and  is  stopped 
by  .aspfrRg  buffer,  the  coiistructidn  pi  which  is  indicated  in  the 
ilhistration,  and  drops  into  a  liasket  jiist  below.  When  it  reaches 
th^  work  clerk's  office  he  presses  a  bttttoti,  which  either  rings  a 
Dill,  or  lights  a  lamp  at  the  opposite  end  to  indicate  tliat  the  car- 
rier Tias  arrivied.  upon  Svliich  the  air -Is  turned  off  and  (he  hinged 
valve  allowed  to  drop.-  The  same  prbceedingv  Of  course,  can  be 
wGfcked  trorn  either  end  aiid  reports  from  the  inspectors^: to  the, 
wnrlc  rUrk  nr  vice  v\r-:\' r.r^'  rnnidlv  oxchanced.  ': 


in   rtiost  cases,  the   Pennsylvania  iiadroad  at   all  of  the   larger 
division  points   has  installed  methods  and  developed  an  organi- 
zation  for  doing  the  inspecting  that   is  probably  unexcelled  in 
this  country; '^ '-.-;/;  ?^;:k-^: 

In  the  first  plac^,  as  ifnciitiohed  above,  all  locomotives  are  in 
spected  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  terminal  and  before  the  en 
ginecr  leaves.     At  a  terminal  Ivandiing  from  100  to  150  engint-s 
per  flay  a  force,  of  from  four  to:  six  inspectors.is  constantly  main- 
tained and  at  larger  points  the  number  is  increased.     One  of 
these  men  is  paid  a  higher  rate  and  is  Tkimwn  as  the  "head  en- 
gine inspector."     The  iii,<.tructio«s  giving  the  duties  of  this  man 
arc  reproduced  below.     A  bCeond  man  is  known  as  **engine  in 
sBcctor"  aaid  his  dtiiv^ov<jr^'^ra<:lioa^lly  all  of  (he  machinpry  and 
p^irts  oi  the  Jocomb^iyci^pTbp^ijriiJiiV  ar'^ -«^^  covered;  by  the  hca- i 
engine  inspector.     Thi^^e  dttucs  are  •5p"ecilic<l  in  his  instructions 
■  also-  gi\  ••"  '■•'lovvi.'  l;hc- llvinl-  Vnriiv  i^'  "iKnd  aif  brake  iu^t>cctr»r  ' 


'^^■m 


I.: 


if 


.     ,U£..L  ^  w- 1*  "  ■■  i*.S  'i  t  "  '■ , 


fVVh  OF  PNMM  -MATlCfinil-:   «V«Tl^:Mv<tTOWTN%r-ri.At'^V 

sritixft  cvsiiioy.  ' 


i  '•■'./ji.:iwiis  ,iiia.  y>/t/M.so.— \\  ivilc  aU  of  :the  betjer  ,c<iuipped 
rpads  fully  reali/e  the  iHiportutice  of  very  Part-ful  itispectipn  of 
locomotives  at»d   perfomi    this  -w-otk   \vith  painstakiiiij.  accitracy 


The  fourth  is  known  as  "air  brake  inspector"  and  the  liilh  m 
spector  is   called   "steam  heat,  inspector."     Each   one  of  thc>? 
makes  oirt  a  seraratc  rtiiort  on  the  official  form   (  M.  P.  62);  a 
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copy  of  which  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  Each  of 
these  reports  is  signed  and  dispatched  to  the  work  clerk  at  the 
foreman's  office.  Three  to  five  minutes  is  the  time  that  is  usually 
required  to  thoroughly  inspect  a  large  locomotive. 

The  inspectors  carry  small  wrenches  of  several  sizes  and  such 
loose  nuts  as  are  found  and  can  be  tightened  without  delay  are 
secured  by  them  and  not  reported. 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  master  mechanic  at  Pittsburgh, 
covering  the  duties  of  these  various  inspectors,  are  as  follows : 
I>11IKS    Ol"     nfc:.\D     ENGINE     INSPECTOK. 

Examine  stayboll  and  boiler  wash  tags  to  ascertain  if  engine  is  due  or 
overdue  lor  staybolt  test  or  boiler  wash  and  keep  a  book  rccortl  of  same. 
Whin  an  engine  is  due  tor  staybolt  test  or  boiler  wash,  it  will  be  his  duty 
to  mark  it  thus.  "S.  15."  for  staybolt  test  and  "li.  W."  for  boiler  wash  on 
'tearu  chest,   below   where   it   has  been   jilaced. 

Examine  crown  and  side  sheets  for  leak^,  ulso  note  condition  of  flues  to 
asevrtain  if  stopped  up  or  leaking. 

E.vamine  and  try  gaut^e  cocks  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  condition, 
e<niii>ped   with   dri]>  pij>es  and   of  the   proi)er  length. 

Examine  glass  water  t;aiii:e  and  blow  it  out  according;  to  instructions  and 
see  that  same  is  in  good  condition,  and  determine  location  of  Klinger  water 
gauge  glass  to  see  if  it  is  in  line  with  tirst  gauge  cock. 

Examine  "First  Aid  Uox,''  sprinkling  hose,  hold  down  scoop  while  man 
underneath  gauges  saiiii ,   note  condition  of  tank  brake. 

Examine  tire  door,  latch  and  chain. 

Examine  condition  of  apron  and  hearth  plate  to  ascertain  if  it  is  prop- 
erly ^ecureil  and  in  good  condition. 

He  will  note  location  of  throttle  gland  to  ascertain  if  packing  will  last 
until  engine  is  due  for  boiler  wash,  see  if  hand  railing  is  in  good  condition, 
also  see  that  head  lights  are  properly  secured,  front  and  back. 

\Vhtn  an  engine  is  due  for  boiler  wash,  he  will  note  if  throttle  or  any 
valves  in  cab  need  packing. 

Examine  around  the  outside  of  engine  and  tender,  including  trucks, 
wheels,  draft  timbers,  draft  rigging,  brake  hangers,  irame,  brake  rubbers, 
clogs,  etc. 

Examine  cotipltrs,  grab  irons,  foot  boards,  steps,  safety  appliances,  to  see 
that  they  are  in  good  condition  and  where  open  links  and  "S"  hooks  are 
found  to  report  the  same  to  be  removed  and  replaced  'with  solid  links,  see 
that  couplers  are  the  proper  height  and  in  good  condition,  this  to  be  deter- 
mined by  using  gauge  which  is  provideil  for  that  purpose,  also  open  and 
close  knuckle  to  ascertain  if  in  good  working  order,  noting  condition  of 
knuckle  pin,  and  gauge  knuckle  with  gauge  which  is  provided  for  that 
purpose.    '  •• 

Examine  all  driving  wheels,  flanges,  tires,  etc. 

Examine  engine  truck  wheels,  to  ascertain  any  defects  that  can  be  discov- 
ered from  the  outside. 

Examine  main  reds  anj  brasses,  side  rods  and  brasses,  knuckle  joint  pins, 
running  board  and  brackets,  branch  pipes  and  clamps,  expansion  pads  of 
fire  box. 

Examine  boiler  braces,  guide  yokes,  crossheads  and  guides. 

Examine  crosshead  keys  and  note  if  piston  shows  any  sign  of  working 
in   crosshead. 

Examine  oil  pipes,  cups  and  lids. 

Examine  engine  frame  for  defects  such  as  breaks,  etc. 

Examine  cylinders  and  saddles  in  order  to  locate  or  find  any  defects  such 
as  breaks  or  cylinder  working  loose  on   frame. 

Examine  and  report  all  missing  or  defective  safety  pins,  which  can  be 
discovered   from  the  outside. 

Examine  blow-off  cocks  and   riggings. 

Exan:ine  valve  gear  of  engines  that  are  equipped  with  outside  gear,  in- 
cluding  reverse  lever   reach   rod,  tumbling  shafts,   links,  etc. 

Examine  valve  gear  of  incinci  that  are  equipped  with  inside  gear,  includ- 
ing reverse   lever,   reach   rod.   tumbling  shaft,   rocker  boxes,  etc. 

F.xamine  springs  and  riggings  of  engines  and  tenders. 

Examine  eylindi-r  cock   riggings. 

Examine  smoke  box  extensions  for  cracks,  etc.,  hand  hold  plate  on  same, 
stack  and  steps.  ••=•>/'.■ 

ENamine  wheel. .£Qlrkf*^'^lot  bunjpers  and  casting  back  of  bumper  between 
frame.      ':.-■.■'■■'-'.     :'■..■'■'■'■'  "•:".■    ■':'■■■■' 

Examine  and  note  condition  of  jiilot  to  ascertain  if  it  is  the  proper 
heitht   from   ;ail  and  in  good  condition. 

Examine  pilot  steps,  feed  pipes,  hose  and  connections,  overflow  pipes  of 
injectors,    cab    brackets. 

Examine  drop  grate  levers  and.  make  a  report  of  all  levers  found  that 
are  not  equipped  with  a  standard  bolt  and  chain. 

Note   if  any  bearings  are   running   hot   on   engine   and   tender. 

Report  all   missing  number  plates  and  leaky  wash-out  plates  or  plugs. 

Report  any  defects  that  might  come  under  his  notice  other  than  men- 
tioned  above. 

When  any  of  the  day  or  night  force  fail  to  report  at  the  proper  time, 
it  wdl  be  his  dtity  to  retain  an  equal  number  of  the  retiring  force  until 
such  time  as  they  can  be  relieved. 

Tt  will  be  his  duty  to  see  that  all  other  inspectors  report  for  dutv  at  the 
appointed  time,  that  they  properly  perform  their  duties,  that  the  inspection 
building  and  surroundings  are  kept  in  a  clean  condition,  that  all  defects  are 
teported  on  Nf.  P.  f>l?  blanks  and  sent  to  engine  house  promptly,  that  each 
inspector  makes  out  an  Af.  P.  62  report  for  each  engine  inspected,  whether 
i'-  '■■rfe   are    found   or   not 


Inquire  of  engineman  as  to  what  work  he  has  to  report  on  M.  P.  GS 
(Work  Report)  and  designate  on  steam  chest  of  engine  where  engine  is  to 
be  placed. 

Any  neglect  of  duty  shall  be  reported  immediately  to  engine  bouse  office 
by  him. 

ENGINE    INSPECTOR. 

Examine  engine  truck,  including  wheels,  frame,  braces,  king  bolt,  axle  or 
axles,  boxes  (noting  condition  of  sponging). 

Examine  machinery  undcrneatli,  including  the  following  parts,  frame, 
stilfening  pieces,  etc.,  driving  boxes  (noting  condition  of  sponging  and  hard 
grease),  shoes,  wedges,  pedestal  caps,  axles,  nuts  on  side  rod  collar  bolts,  to 
see  that  they  are  proi)erly  secured,  engines  that  are  eqinpped  with  the  inside 
valve  gear,  including  eccentrics,  straps,  rods  and  bolts,  links,  hangers, 
Iransmib'Sion  bars,  rocker  boxes  and  bolts,  lower  rocker  arms  and  bolts,  oil 
pipes,  cups,  lids,  etc.,  also  note  if  nuts  on  bolts  or  eccentric  cranks  are 
piopiriy  secured,  of  engines  e(|uipped  with  the  outside  valve  gear. 

Examine  diaft  between  engine  and  tender,  including  draft  iron,  pins, 
safety  bars  and  pins,  castings  on  front  end  of  tenders  and  all  castings  on 
rear  end  of  engine  frame. 

Examine  tail   rails,  spring  chambers,  and  bufler  casting. 

Examine  ash  pan,  dampers,  and  riggings,  grates  and  riggings,  etc. 

Examine  tender  underneath,  including  the  following  parts:  —  trucks,  cen- 
ter casting,   wheels,   frame,   truck  side   bearings,  etc. 

Rejort  all  missing  or  defective  safety  pins  underneath  both  engine  and 
tender. 

Report  any  leaks  from  tank  cistern. 

It  will  be  bis  duty  to  report  any  defects  discovered  in  the  above  men- 
tioned, and  make  a  report  of  anything  else  that  might  come  under  his 
notice,  not  stated  above. 

He  will  report  all  defects  discovered  on  M.  P.  62  (Work  Reports),  also 
turn  in  a  work  report  for  each  engine  inspected  whether  defects  are  dis- 
covered or  not. 

HEAD     AIR     RRAKE     IN.SPECTOR. 

Triple  valves  examined,  cleaned  and  tagged  every  three  (3)  months  and 
at  such  other  times  when  found  defective. 

Report  engines  when  due  for  special  examination  of  air  brake,  which  is  at 
the  time  they  are  due  for  boiler  wash. 

Examine  Drake  valve,  air  gauge,  air  pump  and  governors  (noting  if  air 
pump  is  properly  secured). 

Examine  condition  of  air  pump  inlet  strainers  (noting  date  on  tag  of  air 
pump,  reporting  them  washed  after  30  days  from  date). 

Examine  air  pressure,  all  air  pipes  (in  cab  and  above  running  board), 
cut  out  cocks,  main  reservoirs  (when  located  above  running  board)  for 
leaks  and  see  that  same  are  properly  secured. 

Examine  sanding  device. 

Exarr.ine  steam  dome,  wash-out  plugs  or  plates,  check  valve  flange  and 
whistle  for  leaks,  and  all  valves  in  cab. 

He  must  report  all  missing  air  brake  tags. 

Note  last  date  (on  tag)  air  gauge  and  steam  gauges  were  tested,  and 
leport  them  tested  after  30  days  from  date. 

It  will  be  his  duty  to  report  any  defects  discovered  in  the  above  men- 
tioned, and  make  a  report  of  anything  else  that  might  come  under  his 
notice,    not   stated   above. 

He  will  report  all  defects  on  M.  P.  62  (Work  Reports)  and  make  out  a 
work  report  for  each  engine  inspected  whether  defects  are  discovered  or  not. 

AIR     HRAKE     INSPECTOR. 

Examine  all  air  pipes,  hose  and  connections  that  are  located  below  running 
board  for  leaks  and  see  that  they  are  properly  secured  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Test  air  gauges  by  placing  test  gauge  on  train  pii)e  at  rear  end  of 
tender. 

Test  front  end  of  train  pipe  and  hose  by  closing  hose  at  coupling  and 
opening  stop  cock  in  train  line  pipe;  main  reservoir  pressure  to  be  turned 
on  at  this  test. 

Test  air  signal  whistle,  pipes,  hose  and  connections  by  putting  a  coupler 
between  air  and  signal  hose,  closing  cut-off  cock  on  signal  line  and  turning 
main  reservoir  pressure  on. 

Examine  fulcrum  bracket  and  connections,  tank  brake  and  driver  brake 
piston  travel,  cylinders  and  packing  leather  for  leaks,  with  brakes  applied. 

Examine  brake  rigging  of  engine  and  tender,  including  brake  bars,  con- 
nections, rubbers,  clogs,  hangers,  pins,  etc.,  main  air  reservoir,  when 
located  below  running  board  and  see  that   same  is  properly  secured. 

Examine  condition  of  air  pump  inlet  strainers  when  located  below  running 
board. 

G.niipe  scoop  after  it  has  been  lowere<l  by  head  engine  inspector,  note 
lonnition   of  scoop   and   rigging,   also  scoop  heater  hose  and   pipe. 

Report  all  missing  or  defective  safety  pins. 

Report  any  defect  di.^covered  in  the  above  mentioned  anrl  make  a  report 
of  anything  else  that  might  come  under  his  notice,  not  stated  above. 

He  will  report  all  defects  discovered  on  M.  P.  62  (Work  Report)  and 
make  out  a  work  report  for  each  engine  inspected  whether  defects  are  dis- 
covered or   not. 

STEAM     HEAT     INSPECTORS. 

Examine  all  valves  in  cab. 

Exatr.ine  all  valves  at  rear  of  tank. 

F.xamine  all   governors  and   operate   to   TOO  lbs.   pressure. 

Examine  all  governors  for  leaks  and  defects. 

Examine  all  joints  in  cab. 

Examine  all  surface  cocks  cr  scoop  heater  valves. 

Examine  all  joints  between  tank  and  engines. 
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Examine  all  drain  cocks  on  couplings  between  tank  and  engine. 

Examine  all  hangers  and  castings  between  tank  and  mgine. 

Examine  all  clamps  between  tank  and  engine. 

Examine  all  hose  on  rear  of  tank  and  front  of  engine,  putting  on  a 
dummy  or  blind  coupling  and  having  120  lbs.  of  steam  turned  on. 

Examine  all  safety  chains  on  rear  of  tank  and  front  of  engine. 

Examine  all  pipe  coverings  over  steam  heat  line  complete. 

Examine  all  pipes  and  connections  for  leaks  under  engine. 

Examine  all  pipes  and  connections  on  scoop  beater  line,  joints  and  clamps 
complete. 

Examine  all  pipes  on  front  and  rear  ends  for  proper  position  to  couple. 

Examine  both  lines  to  see  that  they  arc  open  enough  to  overcome  freezing. 

Hostlers. — It  is  the  custom  at  some  points  to  require  the 
hostlers  to  clean  the  fires,  being  assisted  by  the  cinder  pit  men, 
as  needed.  While  this  custom  hss  some  advantages  in  the  case 
of  a  very  small  terminal  it  is  not  advisable  at  a  large  or  busy 
place  and  if  followed  means  that  there  must  be  as  many  hostlers 
as  there  are  locomotives  arriving  at  any  particular  half  or  three- 
quarter  of  an  hour  period  during  the  day,  otherwise  there  will 
be  serious  delays.  The  best  arrangement,  if  conditions  will  al- 
low, is  to  have  the  engineer  stay  with  the  engine  until  it  has 
arrived  upon  the  cinder  pit.  This,  however,  is  seldom  possible 
or  advisable  and  hostlers  should  bring  the  locomotive  to  the  ash 
pit  and  in  case  there  are  other  engines  waiting  he  should  leave 
it  there  and  bring  others  up,  putting  those  which  have  the  fires 
cleaned  into  the  engine  house  as  soon  as  the  cinder  pit  men  are 
through  with  them.  This  shifting  from  one  locomotive  to  an- 
other will  be  required  only  at  certain  periods  of  the  day  or 
possibly  but  a  few  days  in  the  year  and  under  normal  conditions 
he  will  stay  with  the  locomotive  while  the  fire  is  being  cleaned. 

The  instructions  issued  to  the  hostlers  by  the  master  mechanic 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Pittsburgh  are  very  comprehen- 
sive and  are  given  below: 

INSTRUCTIONS   TO    HOSTLERS   AND   ENGINE    PREP.\RERS. 

It  will  be  the  auty  of  engine  preparers  in  taking  charge  of  an  engine  at 
any  time  to  first  try  the  gauge  cocks,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
wat';r  in  the  boiler;  then  examine  the  crown  sheet,  side  sheets  and  flues  for 
leaks,  &nd  if  any  crown  bolts  are  found  leaking  to  immediately  report  same. 

It  will  be  the  d«ty  of  the  engine  preparer,  before  attempting  to  move  an 
<ngine,  to  know  that  the  wheels  are  not  blocked,  no  parts  of  the  engine  are 
down,  and  that  no  one  is  working  about  or  underneath  the  engine.  Air 
pump  sliould  be  started,  and  after  having  the  required  air  pressure,  cylinder 
cocks  should  be  opened,  hand  brake  of  tender  should  be  released  and  bell 
sounded  so  as  to  give  warning. 

Engine  preparers  when  handling  an  engine  must  move  very  carefully  and 
have  engine  under  control  at  all  times.  They  should  not  move  or  shift  at 
any  time  more  than  two  engines  coupled  toeether. 

Engine  preparers  will  note  the  condition  of  grates  when  cleaning  or  draw- 
ing fjres,  and  if  grates  are  defective,  make  a  report  of  same;  also  the  blower 
mu.«  be  opened  just  enough  to  take  away  the  smoke  and  dust,  but  u  must 
not  be  turned  on   full. 

Engine  preparers  must  see  that  there  are  at  least  three  (3)  solid  ga-.iges 
cf  ivater  in  boiler,  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces.sary  to  operate  injectors  while 
cleaning  or  drawing  fires. 

Injectors  must  not  lie  operated  while  engine  is  on  the  turntable. 

Firte  j.-'ust  be  banked  near  flue  sheet,  so  as  to  prevent  flues  from  leaking. 

Engines  must  be  placed  in  the  engine  house  or  storage  yard  after  the 
fire  has  been  cleaned,  with  sufiScient  steam  pressure  and  water  in  boiler,  and 
the  hre  in  such  a  condition  that  the  engine  will  not  require  any  attention 
for  at  least  one  hour  after. 

Engine  preparers,  after  placing  an  engine  in  the  engine  house  or  storage 
yard,  must  see  that  the  engine  is  properly  secured  by  having  reverse  lever 
in  center  of  quadrant,  throttle  closed,  hand  brake  of  tender  applied,  and 
O'linder  cocks  opened. 

Engine  preparers  or  fire-up  men  when  firing  up  an  engine  must  see  that 
the  boiler  has  the  required  amount  of  water  before  firing  up;  also  see  that 
the  throttle  valve  is  closed,  reverse  lever  in  center  of  quadrant,  hand  brake 
of  tender  applied  and  cylinder  cocks  opened. 

At  points  where  track  blocks  are  used  in  storage  yard,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  tnaine  preparer  to  place  blocks  under  wheels. 

Water  Crane 
There  should  be  water  cranes  located  to  serve  all  out 
goinj:  and  incoming  tracks.  The  location  on  the  outgoing 
track  ^liould  be  such  that  an  engine  taking  water  will  not  inter- 
fere with  one  behind  stopping  at  the  outgoing  cinder  pit.  On 
the  incoming  tracks  all  possible  locations  seem  to  have  been  tried. 
It  is  the  custom  at  some  points  to  take  water  and  coal  at  the 
same  stop  and  in  the  case  of  the  multiple  track  coal  chutes  if  the 
tM'o  operations  can  be  performed  simultaneously  this  is  a  good 


location  for  the  crane.  However,  this  combination  would  not 
be  possible  witn  a  side  pocket  coal  chute.  At  other  points  water 
and  sand  are  taken  at  the  same  stop  and  ifjfee  operations  are 
performed  simultaneously  there  is  no  objection  to  doing  it,  and 
probably  in  most  cases  this  will  possibly  be  found  the  best  loca- 
tion for  the  water  crane.  In  fact,  water,  coal  and  sand  can  ail 
be  taken  at  one  stop,  if  the  three  operations  are  performed  simul- 
taneously, without  objection  and  with  considerable  advantage. 
However,  if  they  are  performed  independently  and  successively 
there  is  serious  objection  to  doing  it  at  one  stop. 

The  i2-in,  water  crane  is  now  almost  standard  and  seems  to 
be  a  very  satisfactory  size.  It  is  recommended  by  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Association  that  in  cases  where  the  crane  is  not 
more  than  lOO  ft.  from  the  tank  the  pipe  leading  to  it  should  be 
of  the  same  size  as  the  column.  At  a  greater  distance  a  size 
larger  than  the  column  is  recommended.  If  these  conditions  arc 
fulfilled  a  i2-in.  crane  will  furnish  the  water  rapidly  enough  for 
a  5,000  or  6,000-galIon  tank.  The  crane  should  be  capable  of 
being  swung  both  from  the  top  of  the  tender  and  from  the 
ground  and  the  turning  on  and  off  of  the  water  should  be  con- 
trolled from  both  points.  The  arm  of  the  crane  when  parallel 
with  the  track  should  be  locked  in  position. 

The  balanced  self-draining  and  non-freezing  valves  which  are 
now  available  for  water  cranes  eliminate  much  of  the  difficulty 
that  was  formerly  experienced. 

Drainage  around  the  w-ater  cranes  will  need  careful  attention 
since  more  or  less  coal  is  bound  to  fall  off  the  tender  at  this 
point  and  will  cause  trouble  in  the  drains  unless  proper  provision 
is  made.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  having  a  removable  basket 
in  the  top  of  the  sump,  which  is  covered  by  the  grating  and  a 
large  part  of  the  coal  that  gets  through  the  grating  can  easily 
be  removed. 

Sanding 

Tt  is  almost  the  universal  custoin  to  dry  the  sand  used  by  the 
locomotives  at  any  terminal  at  the  point  where  it  is  used,  al- 
though the  possibilities  of  having  a  central  drying  plant  and  ship- 
ping the  dry  sand  is  worthy  of  investigation  and  in  some  cases 
has  been  tried  with  great  success. 

Assuming,  however,  that  sand  is  to  be  dried  locally  the  con- 
struction at  this  point  should  be  such  that  a  minimum  amount 
of  manual  handling  will  be  required.  Where  a  gravity  coal  chute 
is  used  it  is  probably  best  to  place  the  sand  house  at  the  end 
of  the  chute  and,  if  possible,  ship  the  sand  in  bottom  dump- 
ing cars,  which  can  be  placed  over  their  hopper  and  discharged 
to  a  large  wet  sand  bin  below.  This  bin  can  be  arranged  to 
have  a  large  storage  capacity  and  will  discharge  direct  to  th-.' 
drier  without  handling.  At  points  where  a  trestle  is  not  used, 
however,  or  where  its  location  is  inconvenient,  if  the  terminal  is 
large  enough,  a  small,  short  wooden  trestle  can  be  built  and  the 
drier  located  below  the  ground  level  so  that  practically  the  same 
effect  can  be  obtained.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement 
will  be  greatly  increased  if  self-dumping  cars  can  be  used,  but 
where  the  sand  has  to  be  shoveled  from  the  cars,  or  the  terminal 
is  small,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  usual  method  of  having  the 
wet  sand  stored  in  a  building  alongside  a  spur  track,  provided 
its  floor  level  is  above  the  top  of  the  sand  drier  and  that  the  sand 
will  not  have  to  be  lifted  into  the  drier. 

A  number  of  types  of  driers  have  been  suggested  and  used  at 
various  times,  but  the  old  cast-iron  stove  has  maintained  its 
place  and  is  almost  universally  used.  In  his  paper  before  the 
Railroad  Club  of  Pittsburgh.  William  Elmer,  master  mechanic  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  describes  a  stove  and  netting  used  on 
that  road,  that  is  excellent  in  every  way.     He  said  in  part: 

"It  does  not  seem  right  to  have  the  netting  on  the  outside 
where  the  wet  sand  is  and  leave  the  dry  sand  packed  around  the 
hot  stove  with  no  way  to  get  out  but  by  forcing  itself  through 
layers  of  wet  sand  surrounding  it.  A  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment is  to  have  the  netting  close  to  the  stove  and  separated  from 
it  by  spacers,  so  that  as  fast  as  the  sand  is  dried  it  is  free  to  fall 
through.  A  row  of  holes  drilled  through  the  stove  body  near 
the  upper  part  of  this  space  will  permit  the  steam  to  pass  off 
through  the  smol^e  pipe.     Stoves  last  much  lonprr  with  this  ar- 
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rangement,  as  the  sand  does  not  bake  against  the  barrel  an:l 
burn  the  section  out.  It  has  also  been  found  very  beneficial  to 
put  the  stove  sections  on  a  boring  mill  and  face  the  joints  before 
erecting.  This  avoids  the  leakage  of  air  through  the  joints  as 
would  be  the  case  with  rough  castings.  An  opening  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stove  sufficiently  large  to  take  out  the  grate  will 
prevent  tearing  down  the  whole  arrangement  when  this  repair 
must  be  made." 

The  common  custom  of  lifting  the  dry  sand  by  compressed  air 
is  most  satisfactory  and  needs  no  comment  other  than  the  matter 
of  the  elbows  or  bends  in  the  discharge  pipe.  These  should  be 
made  of  a  very  hard  material  and  with  thick  walls  on  the  outer 
curve.  A  carborundum  protected  metal,  which  it  is  claimed  will 
resist  the  action  of  the  sand  blast,  can  now  be  obtained  and 
would  seem  to  be  excellent  material  for  this  purpose. 

The  sand  spout  for  filling  the  boxes  should  be  flexible  in  every 
direction;  a  telescopic  spout  with  ball  joints  is  probably  the 
best.  The  valve  controlling  the  flow  of  the  sand  should  be  such 
that  it  will  not  be  held  from  its  seat  by  any  small  twig  or  othor 
obstruction.  A  heavy  cone-shaped  valve  seating  against  a  hard- 
ened steel  ring  answers  this  purpose  nicely  and  prevents  the 
stream  of  sand  from  continuing  to  emerge  from  the  spout  after 
the  valve  has  been  closed.  A  further  protection  by  means  of  a 
cap  over  the  end  of  the  spout  will  positively  prevent  any  sand 
getting  into  the  machinery. 

Coaling  Stations 
There  is  probably  a  greater  opportunity  for  improvement  and 
saving  in  connection  with  the  handling  and  use  of  fuel  than  in 
any  other  one  thing  on  our  railroads  and,  while  this  subject  as 
a  whole  has  no  place  in  this  discussion,  the  type  of  coaling  sta- 
tion and  its  operation  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  method  of 
keeping  fuel  records  and  of  the  activity  of  the  department  which 
has  the  cost  of  locomotive  fuel  in  charge.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  fuel  record  of  the  locomotives  or  of  the  engineers  is  care- 
fully taken,  and  results  are  being  obtained  from  its  use,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  amount  of  coal  put  on  each  tender  be  either 
weighed  or  measured  with  fair  accuracy  and  the  customary 
scheme  of  allowing  a  very  low  grade  man  to  guess  at  the  num- 
ber of  tons  by  the  size  of  the  pile  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  The  accurate  weighing  of  the  coal  which  goes  on  to  the 
tender  by  the  balancing  of  a  scale  beam  is  probably  the  most 
practical  and  this  is  being  done  with  entire  success  at  a  number 
of  coaling  stations  that  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years. 
If  the  coal  cannot  be  weighed  the  next  best  thing  is  calibrated 
pockets,  which  will  give  something  approaching  accuracy  in  the 
amount  of  coal  taken  by  each  locomotive.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested, although  so  far  as  is  known  not  yet  tried,  that  the  tenders 


be  weighed  before  and  after  taking  on  coal.  This  suggestion, 
considered  by  some  as  being  ideal  in  its  results,  presents  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties.  A  modification  of  this  plan  would  be  to  equip 
the  tender  with  a  weighing  hopper  of  some  nature. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  methods  should  be  used  at  all  new 
coaling  stations,  as  without  doubt  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
information  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  coal  used  by  each  loco- 
motive and  each  fireman  will  be  required  on  practically  all  roads. 
The  time  when  the  coal  chute  man  will  not  be  asked  to  guess 
at  the  amount  of  coal  put  on  is  not  very  far  in  the  future. 

As  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
track  arrangement,  the  shape  of  the  plot,  cost  of  the  ground,  la- 
bor conditions  and  steadiness  of  supply  have  a  very  decided  in- 
fluence on  the  type  of  coaling  station  that  should  be  installed. 
There  are  four  or  five  diff'erent  types  of  mechanically  operated 
plants  now  in  operation,  several  of  them  numbering  fifty  or  more 
diff'erent  examples.  There  are  also  a  number  of  what  might  be 
termed  semi-mechanical  plants  in  use,  but  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous are  the  well-known  trestle  type,  sometimes  termed  a 
gravity  chute,  where  the  cars  are  pushed  up  a  long  incline  by  a 
switch  engine. 

Each  of  these  arrangements  has  points  of  advantage  and  each 
is  in  more  or  less  successful  service  in  a  number  of  places.  Where 
the  ground  area  permits,  it  has  been  a  general  custom  to  install 
the  trestle  type  of  coal  chute,  the  cars  in  some  cases  being  drawn 
up  by  means  of  a  cable.  This  type  of  plant  as  usually  construct- 
ed, is  cheaper  to  install,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  at  least,  is 
cheaper  to  maintain  than  most  of  the  strictly  mechanical  plants. 
When  it  is  constructed  of  wood  the  fire  risk  is  very  decidedly 
increased,  but  on  some  roads,  particularly  the  Pennsylvania, 
it  has  become  the  custom  to  use  concrete  as  far  as  practical.  The 
cost  of  operation  of  plants  of  this  type  is  usually  greater  than 
the  mechanical  type,  although  where  bottom  dump  cars  are  used 
there  is  no  very  decided  difference.  The  cost  of  maintenance, 
as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Association, 
is  considerably  less,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  de- 
creased interest  charge  and  the  decreased  cost  of  power,  make 
them  on  the  whole  a  less  expensive  chute. 

If  in  the  case  of  a  chute  already  installed  it  later  becomes 
desirable  to  accurately  weigh  the  amount  of  coal  given  each  lo- 
comotive the  side  pocket  gravity  chute  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  arrange.  The  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  with  this 
arrangement,  without  actual  weighing,  is  the  calibration  of  the 
diff'erent  pockets  by  marks  on  the  side,  showing  in  some  manner 
that  will  not  easily  be  obliterated,  the  amount  in  the  bin  at  each 
level,  the  scale  being  in  single  tons.  In  this  way  a  fairly  accu- 
rate record  can  be  obtained. 

With  the  trestle  type  of  chute  of  a  capacity  which  requires 
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TRESTLE  TYPE  COAL  CHUTE  ON   THE  li.   &   A.   R.   R.   AT  BEACON   PARK. 

cars  to  be  put  up  with  comparative  frequency  a  mechanical  pull- 
ing device  of  some  kind  is  very  valuable.  One  of  the  illustrations 
shows  the  trestle  coal  chute  at  Beacon  Park  on  the  Boston  8i 
Albany  Railroad,  which  has  a  very  steep  incline,  the  cars  beinj? 
pushed  up  by  a  "goat,"  which  runs  on  a  narrow  gauge  track  be- 
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twcen  the  standard  gauge  rails  and  is  propelled  by  a  heavy  stCfl 
cable,  the  motive  power  being  an  electric  winch  located  in  <i 
house  underneath  the  incline.  This  "goat,"  which  delivers  its 
power  against  the  face  of  the  coupler,  is  used  both  for  pushing 
up  loaded  cars  and  letting  down  empties.     A  pit  is  provided  near 


A     GOAT     DRAWN  BY  A  CABLE  OPER.\TES  THE  CARS  ON  THE  INCLINE. 

the  end  of  the  incline  into  which  it  drops  and  allows  the  cars  to 
pass  over  it.  The  grade  of  the  storage  tracks  is  so  arranged  that 
the  loaded  cars  when  once  started  will,  by  gravity,  run  down 
past  the  pit  so  that  the  "goat"  can  draw  up  behind  them.  The 
empty  cars,  on  the  contrary,  arc  switched  on  to  another  line, 
which  has  a  down  grade  away  from  the  pit  and  will  run  on  to 
the  siding  for  empties  with  but  little  assistance.  The  mechanical 
part  of  this  plant  was  installed  by  the  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  o/ 
Chicago  and  has  proven  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  service. 
This  chute  is  also  provided  with  a  small  electric  capstan  for 
moving  cars  on  the  two  tracks  of  the  level  section  on  top  of  the 
trestle.  \:  .vv^v-.v- ■:  ,"'>> 

CKher  schemes  for  drawing  cars  up  the  incline  by  means  of  a 
cable  have  also  been  used  with  more  or  less  success.  Where 
electric  power  is  available  an  electric  winch  can  be  used  for  th'S 
purpose  with  considerable  saving  of  ground  area  and  eliminates 
the  need  of  switch  engines  at  times  when  they  may  not  be  avail- 
able. 

Mechanical  coal  plants  in  general  have  the  following  advan 
lages :  They  permit  the  use  of  weighing  hoppers,  occupy  decided- 
ly less  ground  area,  permit  a  more  convenient  track  arrange- 
ment, greatly  reduce  the  fire  risk  when,  as  is  usual,  they  are  con- 
structed of  steel,  arc  of  greater  capacity  and  do  not  require  the 
services  of  a  switch  engine.  The  disadvantages  are  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  the  greater  possibility  of  interruption  of  service 
by  accidents,  greater  breakage  of  the  fuel  and  the  increased  first 

cost.  ...         .  ,     ...  ,. 

There  are  three  different  arrangements  of  mechanical  plants 
in  general  use ;  one  where  the  coal  is  carried  up  a  long  incline 
by  means  of  a  conveyor  belt  or  a  line  of  bucket  conveyors :  the 
second  where  it  is  elevated  vertically  and  transported  horizontally 
by  a  Hne  of  small  buckets  continuously  operated,  and  the  third 
where  ij,  is  elevated  nnd  transported  by  two  lar<;c  Inickets  of  Jifc'O 
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raiigiiiient,  \'jsr  thie  j!^ii«i;^^;i^^  baki    ;,yaitu>t  tliv  barrel  ami 

biinvilie  section  oiii-V^t  ha*  ki^^^^^^  loifiul  very  hciu'Jicial  nv 

lurt  the  Stove  Sections.. on  a  boring  mill  and  face  tlK-  Joints  before 
^X'-x-i'wii.  Tin's  avoi«f.<  the  leakage  p£  air  tliroufth  the  joints  as 
wouhl  be  the  case  with  rouffh  castings.  An  opening  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stoyc  snfticicntly  large  to  take  out  the  grate  will 
prev«?nt  tearing  down  the  whole  arrangement  when  this  repair 
must  be  made." 

The  common  cu.-Knn  of  lifting  the  dry  sand  by  compressed  air 
is  most  satisfactory  and  needs  no  comment  other  than  the  matter 
of  the  elbows  or  bends  in  the  discharge  pipe.  These  should  be 
made  of  a  very  hard  material  and  with  thick  walls  on  the  outer 
curve.  A  carborundum  protected  metal,  which  it  is  claimed  will 
resist  the  action  of  the  sand  blast,  can  now  be  obtained  ami 
woidd  seem  to  be  excellent  material  for  this  purpose. 

I  lie  sa««I  spojit  for  fining  the  l>oxes  should  be  flexible  in  every 
direction :  a  telescopic  spout  with  ball  joints  is  probably  the 
best.  The  valve  controlling  the  flow  of  the  sand  should  be  such 
that  it  will  not  be  held  from  its  .<eat  l>y  atiy  small  twig  or  othor 
obstruction.  A  heavy  cone- slraped  valve  seating  against  a  hard- 
ened steel  ring  answers  this  purpose  nicely  and  [>revents  the 
stream  of  <and  from  continuing  to  cmcrjcc  from  the  spout  aft-.-r 
the  valve  has  been  closed.  A  further  protection  by  means  of  a 
cap  over  the  end  pf  the  >p6vtt  \vill  positively  prevent  any  >and 
getting  into  the  niachinery. 

Coaling  Stations 

Ihere  IS-  pkrobably  a  greater  opportunity  for  improvement  and 
savii^  ill  Coliiiectjori  vvith  the  handlitig  and  use  of  fuel  than  in 
anv-ofhVr  v>nc  thing  on  our  railroads  and,  while  this  subject  a< 
..tAvliolc  lias  no  place  in  this  discussion,  the  type  of  coaling  sta 
tion  and  its  operation  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  method  of 
keeping  fuel  records  and  of,  the  activity  of  the  department  which 
has  the  cost  of  locomoiive  fuel  in  charge.  In  the  first  place,  if 
•he  fuel  record  of  the  locomotive-  or  of  the  engineers  is  care- 
fully taken,  and  results  are  being  obtained  from  its  use,  :it  is  very 
LsSentialthat  the  amount  of  coal  put  on  each  tender  be  either 
weighed  or  measured  wiUi  fair  .accuracy  and  the  customary 
scheme  of  allowing  .a,  very  low  grade  man  to  guess  at  the  nnm 
btr  of .  tons  by  thc-size  of  the  pile  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  The  accurate  weighing  of  the  coal  which  goes  -on  to  the 
tender  W  the'  hatuKing  scale  beam  is  probably  the  most 

practical  and  this  is  bcinef  done  with  entire  success  at  a  number 
ui  coaling  stations  that  have  bcx'n  in  operation  for  several  year-. 
It  the  coal  cannot  W  weighed  the  next  best  thing  is  calibrated 
pockets;  whichWill  liive  something  approaching  accuracy  in  the 
amount  t)f  coal  taken  by  each  locomotive.  It  has  also  l>cen  sug- 
gested, although  §o  far  as  is  known  not  yet  tried,  that  the  tenders 


be  weighed  before  and  after  taking  on  coai.  Tlii-  suggestion, 
considered  by  sonic  as  being  ideal  in  its  results,  presents  a  num- 
ber of  difliculties.  .\  modilication  of  this  plan  would  be  to  equip 
the  teiider  with  a  weighing  hopper  of  some  nature. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  methods  should  be  used  at  all  new 
coaling  stations,  as  without  doubt  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
information  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  coal  used  by  tach  loco- 
motive and  each  tircman  will  be  required  on  practically  all  roads. 
The  time  when  the  coal  chute  man  will  not  be  asked  to  guess 
at  the  amount  of  coal  put  on  is  not  very  far  in  the  future. 

As  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
track  arrangement,  the  shape  of  the  plot,  cost  of  the  ground,  la- 
bor conditions  an<l  steadiness  of  supply  have  a  very  decided  in- 
lluence  (.n  the  type  of  coaling  station  that  should  be  installed. 
I  here  are  four  or  live  different  types  of  mechanically  operated 
plants  now  in  operation,  several  of  them  numbering  t'lfty  or  more 
ditfcrent  examples.  There  are  also  a  number  of  what  might  be 
termed  semi-mechanical  plants  in  use,  but  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous arc  the  well-known  trestle  type,  sometimes  termed  a 
gravity  chute,  where  the  cars  are  pushed  up  a  long  incline  by  a 
switch  engine.  \  .  -  ;•  ■    • 

I'ach  of  these  arrangements  has  points  of  advantage  and  each 
is  in  more  or  less  successful  service  in  a  number  of  places.  Where 
the  ground  area  permits,  it  has  been  a  general  custom  to  install 
the  trestle  type  of  coal  chute,  the  cars  in  some  cases  being  drawn 
up  by  means  of  a  cable.  This  type  of  plant  as  u-ually  construct- 
ed, is  cheaper  to  install,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  at  least,  is 
cheaper  to  maintain  than  most  of  the  strictly  Tncchanical  plants. 
When  it  isi  cbostructcd  of  wood  the  .fire  risk  is  Very  decidedly 
increased,  bill  on  some  roads,  particularly  the  Pennsylvania, 
it  lias  be'cpnic  the  custom  to  use  concrete  as  far  as  practical.  The 
cost  of  operation,  of  plants  of  this  type  is  usually  greater  than 
the  mGchanical  type,  although  where  bottom  dump  cars  are  used 
there  is  no  very  decided  difference.  The  cost  of  maintenance, 
as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Association, 
is  considerably  less,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  de- 
crea.sed  interest  charge  and  the  decreased  cost  of  power,  make 
them  on  the  whole  a  less  expensive  chute. 

If  in  the  case  of  a  chute  already  installed  it  later  becomes 
'le-irable  to  accurately  weigh  the  amount  of  coal  given  each  lo- 
comotive the  side  pocket  gravity  chute  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  arrange.  The  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  with  this 
arrangement,  without  actual  weighing,  is  the  calibration  of  the 
♦litTerent  pockets  by  marks  on  the  side,  showing  in  some  manner 
that  will  not  easily  be  obliterated,  the  amount  in  the  bin  at  each 
level,  the  scale  being  in  single  tons.  In  this  way  a  fairly  accu- 
rate record  can  be  obtained. 

With   the  trestle   type  of  chute  of   a   capacity  which   requires 
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cars  to  l>e'ptit  itp  A\rith  coniparativ<e  frcqHcncj'  a  mcclimnical  pn'l- 
ing  device  of  sonic  kind  is  very  valiialdc.  One  of  tlic  illuslratious 
shows  the  trestle  coal  chute  at  Beacon  Park  on  the  Boston  ik 
Albany  Railroad,  which  has  a  very  steep  incline,  the  cars  bcina; 
pnshed  up  by  a  "poat."  Avhich  ruii^  o^Va;  narrfi»\v.,iiaviKe:track  be- 


!i:>i,A;%.cfciJ  KLiv-ATiNCi  ntxixi'-T    wvy.  Of.  .t:OAi.i|si;  <i.y}A»>>.  xr  wf.^^ 

'uirii  tile  standard  ^auyc  rails  and  is  propelled  in   a  hiavy  >uv«', 
cable,  the   motive  power   being   an   electric   winch    hH-aied   iii   v. 
' '  'Use  iihdcrncath  the   incline.  ;  This   *'^oat,"'   which  tielivers    its 
prnvcr  against  tht^  face  of  the  coupler,  is  o^cd  both  for  pushinu 
Mlii-'loailed  cars  and  lottirjj  dinvu  vftipti*'^-    -^  P't'  is,  pfovided  near 


liie  on<l  oi  the  incline  uiio  winch  it  drojps  and  allowv  the  cars  io 
pass  over  it.  The  jirade  of  the  storage  tracks  is  so  arranged  that 
t lie  loaded  csirs  w4ieii  <)nc<i  started  wjU,.  by  gravity,  run  down 
past  the  pit  so  that  the  >goat*V;ean  .<ira\V  tip  behind  them.  The 
empty  cars,  on  the  contrary,  are r$vritclic<I  oii  to  aiwSther  line, 
which  has  a  down  grade  away  "frdni  the  pit  and  will  run  <mi  to 
Oh  sidnig  for  empties  with  bnt  little  asHstatice.  The  nttchairical 
pan  of  tliis  plant  was  insialJed  by  the  l-\'iifbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  cif 
Chicago  and  has  prfjven  to  be  cntirvly  satisfactory  in  servic^^. 
rhis  chute  is  alstj  provided  with  a  >sniail  electric  jcapstaii  for 
moving. cars  on  the  two  tracks  <>'f.i3lc.le%^l  section  po  top  of  th« 
trestle. 

CHIht  schenics  ixjf  diviwnij^  car^  up  tiw;  incline  by  nieans  of  vi 
rable  have  also  Leen  used  with  more  or  less  success.  Where 
^  led  ric. power  is  available  an  t  lee  trie  winch  can  be  used  for  th's 
purpose  "with  eoiifsidtra1>le  sa  vjpg  tif  gtound  area  and  eliminates 
il>.e  JiiN'd  of  Si\!iitch  engines  at  titpcs  when  titey  may.rioJ  be  avail- 
able.:- ;•.';-  ./j-'v 

.VIcch.'ihicaTc'.'''   pi.mis  m   i;viu!<;i   ii.ivc   iii<    l'.jit'  ujug  acivaii 
tagi-.s :    1  luy  p<;niiil  tbe  tise  ni  weighing  hoppers,  Occupy  dccrdedr 
ly-  less  groiind  .^fea,  perinir  a:  inorc;  'cp*ivenicnt  track  arrange- 
iiivnt.  greiitly  rfHhicc.lliciiif''CV  ri*k:VAvli|^^^  ihey  are  cpn- 

^iructed  of  steel,  are  of  gro-ater  cajiacity  and  do  not  rc-quire  the 
services  of  a  switch  er.gitje.  Die  di^'^^ivHntages  arc  ihc  cost  <»f 
inaintenaiioe,  the  greateT:  p<)^>ibility  rrt  'inlerriiiJtion  pfi  service 
by  accidents,  gtts'itOr; ,l*rcaVsge  jdt  !U»e  -fae)\aild  tfie  .increased  Jif st 
j.-;osr! 

Tiieri  ar.v;  .tlirre  (Jtltei<.-in  iuratJi'i  iiji-.iii,^  (■i  !i.ui.ij.i:ii<..,i  i)l.aii> 
in  general  use:  fMie  whetnj^ the  .coal vi^  carried  np  a  loi  ■■   iV:,  line 

i>y  ineans  0^  a  xpiwcyor.mjt  bt  A  line^of 'iiorl<et/cohv'  • 

sccptid  wlH-re.  it  is  clevate^^^^ 

by;  at  line  of  .sniall  Irticket-"  coi.it irinoit^ly  ^ik-nrtcd;  'and  tjie  tT 
whc'^r<^  it-if-e-U"vaic(t>nd  tra^^^  largt  b'uclv 
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or  more  tons  capacity,  which  are  balanced  one  against  the  other 
and  operate  automatically. 

An  example  of  the  first  type  using  the  conveyor  buckets  is  in 
use  at  the  East  Buffalo  engine  house  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  was  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  the  January,  1909,  issue 
of  this  journal.  An  example  of  the  second  type  as  erected  at  the 
Boston  &  Albany  at  Rensselaer  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions and  of  the  third  type,  which  was  installed  at  West  Spring- 
Held  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  by  Fairbanks.  Morse  .S: 
Co.,  is  also  shown.  In  each  of  these  three  examples  the  dry 
^^nd  storairc  bins  are  part  of  the  coal  chute  and  sand  is  taken 
at  the  same  time  that  the  coaling  is  done. 

AiiotlKT  method  of  coaling  which  has  many  advantages,  par 
ticularly    in    cases    where    self-dumping   cars   are    not    regularly 


GO.AT      USED   FOR   OPERATING   C.\RS    OX    THE    INCLINE   OF   COAL    CHLTi 

AT    BEACON    PARK. 

available  for  this  service,  is  to  use  a  locomotive  crane  with  the 
clam  shell  l)ucket.  The  chief  disadvantages  of  this  arrangement 
is  the  delay  in  coaling  and  the  impossibility  of  coaling  more  than 
one  locomotive  at  a  time  unless  more  than  one  crane  is  employed, 
but  since  with  suitable  arrangements  the  coaling  can  be  done  while 
the  fire  is  being  cleaned  the  first  difficulty  can  be  overcome  at 
many  places.  No  elaborate  structure  is  required,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  storage  capacity  must  be  maintained  in  the  cars.  The 
depreciation  on  the  car  equipment  is  greater  when  the  crane  is 
used,  but  the  coal  can  be  put  on  the  tender  probably  at  a  lower 
cost  per  ton  than  in  any  other  method,  everything  being  con- 
sidered. In  addition,  the  crane  is  valuable  for  other  uses  part 
of  the  time  and  in  some  cases  it  can  be  used  to  do  all  the  coal- 
ing and  to  load  the  cinders  as  well.  At  points  where  a  large 
storage  supph-  is  required  at  only  certain  periods  of  the  year 
a  locomotive  crane  is  practically  necessary  and  in  some  such 
cases  the  locomotives  can  be  coaled  directly  from  a  stock  pde 
and  the  cars  released.  The  breakage  of  coal  is  probably  less  in 
this  arrangement  than  in  any  other. 

In  any  type  of  mechanical  plant,  except  the  last  mentioned, 
bottom-dumping  cars  arc  a  necessity  if  the  cost  of  operation  is  to 
be  equal  or  less  than  that  of  the  gravity  chute.  With  this  class 
of  equipment  in  use,  in  both  cases,  the  mechanical  plant  can  be 
operated  with  fewer  men. 

Details. — .\n  important  detail  in  any  type  of  coaling  station  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  chute  and  gate.  There  are  several  good 
designs  of  these  features  now  in  use.  the  best  being  a  chute  that 
is  covered  at  the  end  and  directs  the  stream  of  coal  downward 
and  an  under  cut  type  of  gate  that  shuts  off  the  flow  from  the 
bottom  upward.  The  angle  of  the  chute  should  be  arranged  for 
easy  adjustment  by  the  operator  while  the  flow  of  coal  is  under 
way  and  the  operating  platform  should  be  where  a  good  view  of 
the  tank  can  be  obtained  without  the  necessity  of  standing  on 
the  tender,  but  should  be  easily  reached  from  the  top  of  the 
tender.  Large  hand  wheels  operating  the  lifting  chains  from 
both  the  chute  and  the  gate  by  winding  drums  are  probably  the 
most  satisfactory. 

In  the  case  of  mechanical  plants  spanning  the  tracks  the  steel 


columns  supporting  the  hoppers  should  be  well  protected  against 
possibility  of  accident  by  a  derailed  locomotive. 

A  pipe  line  carrying  high  pressure  steam  should  be  carried  10 
the  coal  chutes  for  the  purpose  of  thawing  out  frozen  cars.  At 
some  points  an  electric  capstan  is  located  for  conveniently 
handling  loaded  and  empty  cars  over  the  hopper  of  mechanical- 
ly operated  plants. 

Oil    Houses 

Because  of  fire  risk  it  is  desirable  to  locate  the  oil  house  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  buildings.  This,  hovever,  is  not  convenient 
in  all  cases  and  where  the  proper  attention  is  given  to  safety 
in  the  storing  and  delivering  of  oil  it  is  customarily  considered 
good  practice  to  locate  it  in  a  fireproof  section  of  another  build- 
ing, usually  the  store  house.  Because  of  the  danger  from  fire 
this  subject  has  been  very  thoroughly  threshed  out  and  it  's 
now  the  universal  custom  to  store  the  oil  in  tanks  either  under- 
ground or  in  a  fireproof  basement.  These  tanks  are  arranged 
to  be  filled  by  gravity  from  the  tank  car  through  a  pipe  from 
the  track  or,  at  small  storage  points,  from  barrels  through  open- 
ings in  the  floor  above. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  delivering  is  by  a  self-measuring 
Iiand  pump  which  accurately  records  the  amount  of  oil  drawn 
and  automatically  returns  all  drippings.  Compressed  air  is  some- 
times used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  has  the  objection  of  causing 
quite  serious  deterioration  in  the  oil  and  sometimes  interferes 
with  the  delivery  at  the  faucet. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  on  buildings  before  the 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association  cover  this  subject  very  clearly 
and  are  given  below : 

"When  practicable,  oil  houses  should  be  isolated  from  the 
other  buildings  at  a  terminal. 

"Oil  houses  should  be  fireproof  and  the  storage  should  be 
cither  underground  or  in  the  basement. 

"Oils  that  are  stored  in  sufficient  quantities  should  be  delivered 
at  the  tanks  in  the  house  direct  from  tank  cars.  For  oils  that 
are  stored  only  in  small  quantities  provision  should  be  made 
for  delivery  to  storage  tanks  from  barrels  by  pipes  through  the 
floor. 

"The  delivery  system  from  the  storage  tanks  to  the  faucets 
should  be  such  that  the  oil  can  be  delivered  quickly  and  meas- 
ured. The  delivery  should  also  be  such  that  there  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  dripping  at  the  faucet  and  that  the  drippings  be  drained 
back  to  the  storage  tanks." 

(To  be  continued.) 


.A,PFRENTicEs  ON  THE  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. — The  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna &  Western  Railroad  has  decided  to  open  a  school  for 
apprentices  in  the  Scranton  machine  shops  and  will  in  due  time 
extend  the  system  to  the  shops  at  Buffalo  and  other  points.  The 
work  will  be  in  charge  of  the  railroad  branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  students  will  be  paid  their 
regular  wages  while  attending  the  school.  Spacious  rooms  have 
been  set  aside  for  instruction  purposes  at  the  shops.  Robert 
B.  Keller  will  be  in  charge  as  chief  supervisor  and  J.  M.  Thomas 
as  assistant.  

Cost  of  Heating  Electric  Cars  Electrically. — In  this  case 
the  heaters  consumed  48.5  per  cent,  of  the  power  required  for 
operation.  This  proportion  of  power  taken  by  the  two  circuits, 
while  it  would  vary  somewhat  on  different  roads,  owing  to  dif 
ferences  in  equipment,  voltage,  frequency  of  stops  and  number 
of  passengers  carried  is  a  fair  average  for  multiple-unit  trains 
m  city  service.  It  is  not  contended  that  these  figures  are  by 
any  means  absolute,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  results  of 
tests  made  in  actual  service,  and  as  such  afford  a  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  additional  load  placed  upon  the  power  station  equip- 
ment of  any  Northern  road  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  an  increase  of  approximately  50  per  cent,  above 
their  normal  load  thrust  upon  the  feeder  stations,  especially  upon 
days  when  snow  and  sleet  are  putting  an  extra  burden  upon 
them,  calls  for  very  heavy  overload  capacity,  or  for  re- 
serve units  that  will  add  a  large  item  of  cost  to  the  substation 
equijinicnt. — Electric  Raihvay  Journal. 
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CARS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES  BUILT  IN  1909. 


The  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  built  during  the  past 
year  is  but  a  little  greater  than  the  1908  figures,  in  spite  of  the 
improvement  in  general  business  conditions  during  1909.  How- 
ever, it  has  really  been  but  a  few  months  since  the  railways 
came  into  the  market  with  substantial  inquiries ;  and  deliveries 
on  orders  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  movement  did  not  be- 
gin until  this  fall.  ,  /,;.'• 

Returns  from  14  locomotive  builders  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (estimating  the  output  of  two  small  plants)  show  a 
total  of  2,887  engines.  Of  the  2,653  built  in  the  United  States, 
2,362  were  for  domestic  use  and  291  for  export.  These  figures 
include  16  electric  and  119  compound  locomotives.  The  Cana- 
dian engines,  234,  were  all  for  domestic  service. 

Comparisons  for  the  last  17  years  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Year.        No.  built.  Year.        No.  built.  Year.  ;■•.•"'•'■  .•  No.  built. 

1 893 2,011  1899 2,475  IMS  ...*....*....  •5,491 

1894 695  1900 3.153  f  1906 •6,962 

1895 1,101  1901 3,384  '     1907 •7,862 

1696 1.175  1902 4.070    1908 •2,842 

1897 1,251  1903 5.152    1909 •2,887 

1898..., ..-..-...  1,875  1904 3,441 


•Canadian  output.  ..-,.-.  /  -   ...     .-  ;    .  - 

During  the  past  year  53  car  building  companies  fn  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (output  of  one  small  plant  estimated)  built 
96419  cars,  which  is  23  per  cent,  more  than  the  number  built 
in  1908.  These  figures  include  subway  and  elevated  cars,  but 
not  street  railway  and  interurban  cars.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  the  output  of  railway  companies'  shops  is  not 
included.  Of  the  cars  built  in  the  United  States,  84,416  were 
freight  cars  for  domestic  service,  2,435  freight  for  export,  2,599 
passenger  cars  for  domestic  service  and  150  passenger  for  ex- 
port. Of  the  freight  cars  63,763  were  of  steel  or  had  steel  un- 
derframes ;  of  the  passenger  cars,  1,650.  Canada  built  6,661 
freight  cars  for  domestic  service,  58  freight  for  export,  99  pas- 
senger cars  for  domestic  service,  and  one  passenger  car  for  ex- 
port. In  1908,  Canada  built  8,598  freight  cars  and  79  passenger 
cars. 

The  following  table  shows. the  cars  built  during  the  past  li 
years ; 

Passen-  Passen- 

Year.         Freight.  ger.  Total.  Year.  Freight.  ger.  Total. 

1899....  .119,886  1,305  121.191  1905 165,455  2.551  •168,006 

1900 115,631  1,636  117.267  1906 240.503  3.167  •243.670 

1901 136.950  2,055  139,005  1907 284,188  6,457  •289,646 

1902 162,599  1.948  164,647  1908 76,556  1,716  •78,271 

1903 153.195  2,007  155,202  1909 93,670  2,349  •96.419 

1904 60,806  2,144  62,950 


•  Includes  Canadian  output. 


-From  the  Railway  Age  Gazette. 


Conciliation  Between  Railways  and  the  Public. — The 
Railway  Business  Association,  2  Rector  street,  New  York  City, 
has  published  a  booklet  containing  the  addresses  delivered  at 
the  first  annual  dinner,  given  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  on  No- 
vember 10,  1909.  These  include  the  introductory  remarks  by 
the  toastmaster,  George  A.  Post,  president  of  the  association, 
and  the  following  toasts :  "The  Public  and  the  Railroads,"  Hon. 
John  C.  Spooner;  "The  Nation's  Farms  and  National  Pros- 
perity," William  C.  Brown;  "The  Railroads  and  Public  Ap- 
proval," Edward  P.  Ripley;  "The  Equipment  Industries  and 
Railroad  Prosperity,"  W.  H.  Marshall;  "Public  Sentiment  and 
Railroad  Legislation,"  Hon.  William  P.  Hepburn. 


Proceedings  of  the  International  Railroad   Master   Blacicsmlths*' 
Association.   Seventeenth  Annual  Convention,  held  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  August,  1909.     Cloth,  190  pages,  6  by  9  in.    Sec- 
retary, A.  L  Woodworth.  Lima,  Ohio. 
This   association    is    doing    splendid    work.     Among   the    sub- 
jects discussed  at  the  convention  were  the  following:  Flue  weld- 
mg ;  tools  and  formers ;  high  speed  steel ;  piece  work ;  locomotive 
frame  making  and  repairing;  case  hardening;  Ideal  blacksmith 
shop;    spring   making,   repairing   and   tempering;   best   materials 
and  methods  of  forging  motion  work,  etc. 


RAILWAY  CLUBS. 


Canadian  Railinvy  Club  (Montreal). — The  representatives  of 
various  car  lighting  companies  will  attend  the  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary I,  and  discuss  the  subject  of  car  lighting.  Secretary,  Jas. 
Powell,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St.  Lambert,  near  Montreal. 


New  York  Railroad  Club. — At  the  meeting  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 18,  F.  A.  Angier,  of  Galesburg,  111.,  superintendent  of  timber 
preservation,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  will  read  a  paper  on  "The  Sea- 
soning and  Preservative  Treatment  of  Wooden  Cross  Ties.'* 
Secretary,  Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  street,  New  York  City. 


Railroad  Club  1/  Pittsburgh. — At  the  meeting  on  February 
25th,  Harrington  Emerson,  of  the  Emerson  Company,  "Efficiency 
Engineers,"'  New  York  City,  will  present  a  paper  on  the  unit 
cost  of  railroad  operation.  Secretary,  Q  W^  i^Ieman,  P.  &  L.  E. 
R.  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ■■  .^-.j:    v  :        / 


5"/.  Louis  Railway  Club. — At  the  next  meeting.  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary nth,  M.  L.  Byers,  chief  engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway,  will  present  a  paper  on  "An  Analysis  of  the  Natural 
Relations  Between  the  State  and  Industrial  Corporations."  Secre- 
tary, B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Western  Railway  Club  (Chicago,  111.).— At  the  meeting  in 
February,  Tuesday,  the  15th,  a  representative  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company  will  present  a  paper  on  gas  engines.  Secre- 
tary, Jos.  W.  Taylor,  390  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  School  of  Telegraphy. — Encour- 
aged by  the  success  attained  by  the  graduates  of  its  school  of 
telegraphy  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
has  just  completed  the  installation  of  additional  machines  for 
higher  instruction.  In  addition,  a  library  of  text  books  on  elec 
tricity  in  all  of  its  branches  has  been  opened  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students  of  telegraphy.  When  the  Bedford  school  was  first 
opened,  extensions  of  the  company's  own  telegraph  wires  were 
run  through  the  class  room,  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity 
of  handling  practical  railroad  messages.  In  addition,  there  was 
installed  a  miniature  railroad,  equipped  with  block  signals,  for 
explaining  the  block  signal  system.  The  latest  innovation  to  be 
placed  in  the  school  is  an  automatic  sending  machine,  with  a 
transmitter  that  can  be  set  at  any  speed.  This  machine  is  used 
to  teach  the  students  to  receive  messages  and  as  it  transmits  at 
a  uniform  speed,  it  is  proving  of  great  advantage.  Since  the 
Bedford  School  was  opened  in  September,  1907,  234  students 
have  been  enrolled.  Of  this  number  126  have  been  graduated 
and  are  now  employed  as  telegraphers.  All  graduates  are  offered 
positions  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


Temperance  in  Speech. — Talk  about  the  homes  made  happy 
by  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink !  Why.  it  isn't  a  circum- 
stance to  the  blessings  that  follow  kindly  words  and  acts.  More 
hearts  have  been  broken  and  greater  property  losses  incurred 
as  the  result  of  ugly  words  than  through  inebriety.  I  propose 
to  you  as  my  closing  thought  and  appeal,  that  here  and  now  we 
launch  a  movement  against  intemperance  in  speech.  Let  those 
who  are  here,  and  the  people  everywhere,  sign  this  pledge : 

"I  do  solemnly  promise  that  in  the  future  I  will  abstain  from 
the  use  of  all  intoxicating  and  inflammatory  language." 

Sign  this  pledge  and  stick  to  it,  and  the  economic  troubles  that 
confront  us  to-day  "will  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  as 
silently  steal  away."— G"^or^<?  A.  Post,  President  of  the  Railway 
Business  Assn.,  before  the.  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 


The  number  of  passengers  arriving  in  New  York  during  the 
year  1909  by  the  principal  trans- .\tlantic  steamship  lines  was 
1,247,244,  and  the  number  leaving  New  York  by  the  same  lines 
was  482.756. 
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or  more  tons  cnpacity,  whicli  arc  balanced  one  against  the  other 
.md  operate  aijtoni.aically. 

Au.  example  of  the  lir>t  type  using  the  conveyor  buckets  is  in 

use  at  ihe  iiast  Bitftalot  vtigiw  ot  the  New  York  Central 

:iud  W.I--  fully  illuiitrateci  antl  described  in  the  January,  1909,  issue 

*f  this  j"tjrraL    An  exatnple  of  the  second  type  as  erected  at  the 

UasTf'ii  it  Albany  at  Ki'n--el:nr  i?  shown  in  one  of  the  illu>ira- 

iiQii'-  .in'd  of  ?ho;illiird  type.  wbJeii  was  installed  at  \Ve«;t  Spring- 

^&.>lijBt.'Aiba7ij^  Railr^^a  Morse  X: 

y  !t?^^;^;hp\vr^/:.  In  eaclrtit   thc*e  three  exanii>le-,   the  dry 

-    (■     -;--r,Vuv.-^>'"^  ai'e'j)ai:t<  if  tile  coal  V  hilt  <•  :  ••'    -:ni!   i^   taken 

it  t!  r  4.nii;    tJfiK-  that  rbe  C''«diuM;  is  tlonc. 

iRth«Kl  of  j^n;|Kti«  iiyhtcll  lUiS  tnany  advantages,  par 
iicularij',   in  .;C;j'rc,«    \vinTfc- A«;eVf- th^  not    rejmlarly 


!.J<\li.Nti   t  AKS  .ON    THK    JNCLi-Vh  ;«'i  li 

AT  r.f  \("it\  p:\nk'  ' 

.It  ••(i  ini.    i.ii    ti.i.>   ^i,ryux,   1^   l'>  u^t;  a   litc<'UU>tive  eiaiu-   with  the 

•Ui Hi   'hi. n-Jrttckct/ 1 -he  chiei  (lisadvantaue.-  nf  thi>  arrant^enieiu 

lay  iiV  cojiiiiTg  iiiid  the  impossibility  of  coaling'  more  than 

rnotiyc'at  a  titueiiulc^s  more  than  one  crane  is  eniployet!. 

uith  suitabre  arraili!><*"i»-*nt>  the  coalinv:  can  be  done  while 

:      is  Itejnitcfcan'cd. tin-  first  dillkulty  can  l)e  overcome  at 

numy  places.   ■Xp-eiaborate'striictttre  is  reffuired.  but  on  the  other 

hand  tIk'  storage  ca|>acity  must .  be' maintained  in  the  cars.    The 

ieprvvt.ilioii  on  the  car  iquipmcnt  is  .yreater  when  the  crane  i* 

u»e:d.  I»ii.t  the  coal  can  hi-  put  on  the  tender  probably  at  a  lowi-r 

ost  per  tt#ti;  than  in  any  other  method.,  everything  being  con- 

Mdered  :  iir  add^tibtiyVthe  Craite  k  valuable  for  other  iis<>s  piart 

;:me  ami  in  ftoine  cases  it  tan  be  lised  to  dp  al!  the  coal 

iiiu  ;iiKi  JO  load  tire  cilidcrs-  as  well.'    .-\t  point-  where  a  large 

-toragc   supply -js   reqiiire(l  at  only  ccrtaju   periods  of  the  year 

1    Ws-,n?r>tiv<'^c"rane  is   practically  necessary'  and   in   some  sucft 

oomoMves^eah.  he  coaled  directly  from  a  stock  pdv 

.u<I  \ii.^\.r"^,.rtd:eHrcd.v'The  breakage  .jC>i  qpal  is  probably  lc5.v  in 

■'■•     ■' •  •■■'■•U  ilranV in  .any  other,  ■;:■'■  ■■■' 

afAir.'r1nrior>l  T^lKrn,   except   fhe'lastVmentinii 

'f  operatjoi 
-^  than  that  rvftlic;  gravity  chute.     \Vith  this  eias^ 
•Kelt  ur  ii5pyin  both/ca?"'       '  ■    mechanical  plant  can  be 
■  v.i'b  fevrtT  HietiC; /. .^■ 
il^^pnrtant  <ferail  in  ai?y' t3;pe  p^^^  coaling  station  ii; 
rt.'jiigenrent •  nf.  ithe  cHute  .and  ^i\te.   .f  Here  are  several  goiod 
•»t:.tlH;W./<^dttires  now  iri  ttK^^^^  the  best  being  a  chute  that 
.    ; .  d  nMhe  I'nd  apd  dit'ects  thc;  stream  of  coal  downward 
til  iiiVvk-r.-ctit  type  ot  gate  that  hlmts  off  the  flow*  frr>m  iho 
iti  ttp^  apflv'  -  THievaijg  he  arranged  for 

a'^y  adj.u!^tini"rtt  by  tU^-AfH-t^.it.ir  \vhi'l..»  the  flow;  of  coal  is  undfr 
kvay-aTidtlK^  <ipefating. platform  shiuild  be  where  a  cood  view  <>f 
tl;e.tank."can.'teolttained.  without  the  necessity,  of  stajidirir  on 
7tl)e3  tendfT,  httt  shohld:  be  e^^^^  reacheJrJ  from  the  top. of  the 
hti,nd-\vhccl§  qpeniting  the  liftnig  chain?  from 
i.Mtu  ti;r  ..::-.::v.  Wi  the  gflte^.hy >v?W^  (1  rums  are  probntily  the 
riTi'-r   -■:<»r-f;ir;\iry.\'^  .';•,.:!:;;■':■.  •;  ■"        ^    .     '' 

fTncri'mnif^arpkint>  "-panning  the  tracks  the  steel" 


columns  supporting  the  hoppers  should  be  well  protected  again.,t 
possibility  of  accident  by  a  derailed  locomotive. 

A  pipe  line  carrying  high  pressure  steam  should  be  carried  lo 
the  coal  chutes  for  the  purpose  of  thawing  out  frozen  cars.  At 
some  points  an  electric  capstan  is  located  for  conveniently 
handling  loaded  and  empty  cars  over  the  hopper  of  mechanical- 
ly operated  plants. 

Oil    Houses 

Because  of  fire  risk  it  is  desirable  to  locate  the  oil  house  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  buildings.  This,  hovevcr,  is  not  convenient 
in  all  cases  and  where  the  proper  attention  is  given  to  safety 
in  the  storing  and  delivering  of  oil  it  is  customarily  considered 
good  practice  to  locate  it  in  a  fireproof  section  of  another  build- 
ing, usually  the  store  house.  Because  of  the  danger  from  fire 
this  subject  has  been  very  thoroughly  threshed  out  and  it  -s 
now  the  universal  custom  to  store  the  oil  in  tanks  either  under- 
cround  or  in  a  fireproof  basement.     These  tanks  are   arranged 

•  '  be  filled  hy  gravitj*  frotn  the  tank  car  through  a  pipe  from 
the  track  br^  at  small  storage  points,  from  barrels  through  open 
incs  in  the  fioor  above.        .,1 .. 

Probably  the  best  method 'df^delfvering  is  by  a  self-measurinii 
md  pumi>vvliich  accurately  records   the  amount  of  oil  drawn 
id  autonTatically  retprns  all  tlfippings.    Compressed  air  is  some- 
times used   for  this  purpose,  but  it  has  the  objection  of  causing 

•  initc  serious  deterioration   in  the  oil  and  sometimes  interferes 
with   the  delivery  at  the   faucet.         '*'' 

The  conclusions  ; of; ^^'*  ixniimittee  on  blliIdiI^gs  before  the 
Maintenance  of  AVay.  Association  cover  this  subject  very  clearly 
and  arc-  eivfn  bclnw: 

"When  practicable,  oil  houses  should  be  isolated  from  the 
other  buildings  at  a  terminal. 

■'(  )il   houses   should   lie   fireproof   and   the   storage   should  be 
ither  underground  or  in  the  basement.  ..  ,   v 

"Oils  that  are  stored  in  sufficient  quantities  -should  be  delivered 
at  the  tanks  in  the  house  direct  from  tank  cars.  For  oils  that 
are  stored  only  in  small  quantities  provision  should  be  niade 
for  (K-Hvery  to  storage  tanks  from  barrels  by, pipes  through  the 
floor.  , 

"The   delivery  system   from  the  storage  tanks   to  the   faucets 
,  should  be  such  that  the  oil  can  be  delivered  quickly  and  tnca^- 
ured.    The  delivery  should  also  be  such  that  there  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  dripping  at  the  faucet  and  that  the  drippings  be  drained 
back  to  the  -^torace  tanks." 

( To  be  continued.) 


AwkhN TICKS  ON  TiiK  1  >.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.— The  Delaware.  Lack- 
awanna &  Western  Railroad  has  decided  to  open  a  school  for 
appreiiiices  in  the  Scranton  machine  shops  and  will  in  due  time 
exteml  the  system  to  the  shops  at  Bufifalo  and  other  points.  The 
work  will  he  in  charge  of  the  railroad  branch  oi  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  students  will  be  paid  their 
reitular wages  while  attcndinc  the  school.  .Spacious  rooms  have 
been  set  asi«le  for  instruction  purposes  at  the  shops.  Robert 
B.  Keller  will  be  rn  chartie  as  chief  supervisor  an<l  J.  M.  Thomas 


assistant. 


Cost  ok  IfKAMNt,  IxFCj-Rrc  Gars  Electkicai.i.v.— In  this  case 
tlie  hcitcrs  consumed  48.^  per  cent,  of  the  power  required  for 
operation.  Thi?  proportion  of  power  taken  by  the  two  circuits, 
,;^vi'hilje!.  it  would  vary  somewhat  on  different  roads,  owing  to  dif 
fefences  in  equi|>ment,  voltage,  frequency  of  stops  and  number 
of  passengers  carried  is  a  fair  avenipc  for  multiple-unit  trains 
in  city  service.  It  is  not  contended  that  these  figures  are  by 
any  means  absolute,  but  they  arc,  nevertheless,  the  results  of 
tests  made  iti  actual  service,  and  as  such  afford  a  basis  for  esti- 
matini.'  the  additional  load  placed  upon  the  power  station  equip- 
ment t>f  any  Xorthern  road  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  ap 
parent  that  an  increase  of  approximately  50  per  cent,  above 
their  normal  load  thrust  upon  the  feeder  stations,  especially  upon 
day>  when  snow  and  sleet  are,  putting  an  extra  burden  upon 
theni.  calls  for  very  heavy  overload  capacity,  or  for  re- 
serve units  that  will  add  a  large  item  of  cost  to  the  substation 
•■quiiinKiit. — P.lcctnc  Rmhiay  Journal. 
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CARS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES  BUILT   IN   1909. 


RAILWAY  CLUBS, 


The  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  built  during  the  past 
year  is  but  a  little  greater  than  the  1908  figures,  in  spite  of  th^ 
improvement  in  general  business  conditions  during  1909.  How- 
ever, it  has  really  been  but  a  few  months  since  the  r.iihvays 
came  into  the  market  with  substantial  inquiries ;  and  deliveries 
nn  orders  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  movement  (lid  not  bc- 
ci»  tintil  this  fall. "  f  •..,:;  c,''-/-    ..^-,  '-^■■'- :::'.■■'"■  -J-'y."  ^l-^'^  \  ':^  ..■/ 

Keturns  from  14  locomotive  builders  in  the  t^nitcd  States  ^h«| 
Canada  (.estimating  the  output  of  two  small  plants j  show  a 
total  of  2,887  engines.  Of  the  2,653  built  in  the  United  States, - 
^,362  vyefic  for  domestic  use  and  291  for  export.  These  ngiires 
mcludc  16  electric  and  no  compound  locomotives.  The  Cana- 
■  lirm  engines,  234,  were  all  for  domestic  service. 

Comparisons  for  the  last  F"  years  arc  given  in  the  folloWirigV 


Cattadian  RtiHii-dy  Cfub   (  Montrtal ) .— ^The  ■  i'q>r*sctnativ'es" -"of 
various  car  lighting  companies  wifl  atterid  the  "mccttng  >n  Fr^i 
rujafy  I,  and  discuss  the  subject  of  car  limiting.     Secretafy.  Ja*- 
Powell^  P..  p.  Bpjc  7,  St.-  Lambert,  jicarMontr^jil. 


Xciif^  y:QrkRcfih'^oa4€iub --At  ^  tlic  fliitting  o^ri'^'il^layj  t3-l»rt: 
rary  |8^  F",  A.  jAngH^f.  of  Ciak^bur^g,;  iJ!.,'  saik^ifiicp^        of;  timbi  r 
preservMion,  CvB.  &  0.  R.  R.,  xviU  paj^er^xjir  "Tht  ^ 

soriing/jand    Prcseryative  Treat mgiit   of  ;\Voodt.n  "C'r<>*is  -  i . 
Seeretafyv  Harry  ^f> V V<"*gl^,  <^ '. I:;ib<Srly^ st re^i  N^c w  \.firk  <jit\ 


Y<ai' 

\.v.  built. 

Year.                   Xo.  buiU. 

•  .Year;;  ■..  ■■-■  ••^.j^Co.built.. 

IV.»3 

.2,U11 

is;»i» .....:,.. 2,475  , 

.  .l:»t$4*.  .-.-•.:.. -i....* 5, 491 

JV.'4.v,.. 

.;,.,...  cm 

i;>uo,..-.-.Vi.>.; ..,:.ifiS9  -^ 

~i9&^^:..i .  .-.i:  :y,„  ,'(\.U52 

isvn. . :... 

......1,101 

1901.;,....  :..•.'.-:,. ■S-,8i4-. 

,  %90Zj,:,:: .  i-v..-. . .  •7.302 

1  ■»«.'..;-■: 

?..:.vvl.i:5 

1902 :..    ...4,070 

1 90S ;  i^,  ..V . :-, :..,;.  *2,342 

i-av.r...-; 

;.:._l.fi51 

1903.  . ,'>,1;'.2 

lt>ti9.\v-,-.^-..v.  .-..•2,^87 

;>y!i  :..•.;.•.;. 

...... 1,8T5 

1004 3.4  41 

*f ".ihadiao.  output.   , 

1  >uring  the  past  year  53  car  building  ci'inpaiiics  ni  tlic  L'nited 
.states  and  Canada   ( output  of  one  small  plant  estunatecl)   built 
/i^iQ.  cars,  which  is  23  per  cent,   hiore  thiin;the  number  built 
;i)o8.  "These  figures  include  subway   ajid  elevated  carsi  but 
.    t    .^reet    raihvay   and    interurban    cars.      It    niust    be    reniCiHr 
<  red  also  that,  tlie  output  of   railway  companies'   shops   is  not 
.!ii-hjdc.d;     Of  the  cars  built   in  the  United  States,  84,416  were 
Mcight ".cars  for,  dpinesfic  service,  2,435  freight  for  export,  ^.59? 
i;i*-eiiger 'cars  for  domestic  service  and  150  passenger  for  ex- 
I'lVtv  0.f  the.  freight  cars  63,763  were  of  steel  or  had  steel  un- 
it rfrat)>es:<>f    the    passenger   cars,    1,650^     Canada    built    6,661 
freight  carl  for  domestic  service,  58  freight  for  export,  99  pas- 
M-iiJiCt  f.ars  for  domestic  service,  r.nd  one  passenger  car  for  ex- 
;    rt.     In  iQoS,  Canada  built  8,598  freight  cars  and  79  passenger 
'-'■"■^■'.         •••    .■^:  '.■-'■  ■    '  ■         ,  ■  V    ■ 

,  Tiieiiollbwing  table  shows  the  cars  built  during  the  past   it 


Pa>><-n- 

Passen- 

\ ■  (■ 

I'iClftllt. 

ger. 

Total. 

Year. 

Freight. 

ger. 

Total. 

]>:■!<.. . 

.  .11!».(>f»6 

1,305 

121,191 

1905... 

..105,455 

2,551 

•16S,00« 

ivmr. ; 

..  :n'..f.3i 

l.r,36 

117,2C7 

1906... 

..240.503 

3,167 

•243,670 

T9"i. ; 

...LVsOSO 

2.05a 

139.005 

1907... 

.  .284,188 

5.457 

•2J»9.646 

19("2-.  . . 

.  ..lf.2,5&9 

1,948 

lf>4,547 

190S... 

.  .    76,555 

i,ri6 

•78,271 

1  ^ii-i    ; , 

.  ..103,195 

2.007- 

155,202 

1909.. . 

:  .    93,570 

2,S49 

•96,4  Ifl 

l-'"4.  . 

.   60,506 

2.H4 

02.950 

*  J ncliKks  Canadian  output. 


-Prom  the  Rdilui^^^ 


Co.NCiLiATio.v  Between  RaiiavaS>s  X*cd  the  PujM.ic— The„ 
Railway  Business  Association,  2  Rector  street,  New  York  City. 
has  published  a  booklet  containing  the  addresses  delivered  at 
the  first  annual  dinner,  given  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  on  Nor 
vtniber  10,  1909.  These  include  the  introductory  remarks  by 
•he  toastmaster,  George  A.  Post,  president  of  the  association, 
and  the  following  toasts :  "The  Public  and  the  Railroads."'  Hon. 
^»hn  C.  Spooncr;  "The  Nation's  Farms  and  National  Pros-, 
i'L-rity,"'  William  C.  Brown;  "The  Railroads  and  Public  Ap- 
,roval,"  Edward  P.  Ripley;  "The  Equipment  Industries  and 
Railroad  Prosperity,'^  W,  If,  Marshall ;  "Public  Sentiment  and 
K'ailroad  Legi.slation,"  Hon.  William  P.  Hepburn. 


■''■ ' ;yy*^'HMK?  "i  liic    Imernationai  Railroad  Alastcr   ^ilack^nlith:,' 
Assf>ci^tiotTv  Sevcntcuith  Annual  Coiu-cntiou,hcld  at  Niagara 
•  /'l'?;;;??/  Vrt'Augiist,  igpg.    Cloth.  190  pages,  ^  by.<)  in.    Sec 
_  T^'^Jtryr  4-  il-.., Woodwortli„  Linia,  Oliio. 

riit ^y^s^omtlon  "is   doing    splendid   Ait-ork/     Among    the    sub- 

err  (lisi;-ti.^st(l  at  t)ie  convention  were  the  following:  Flue  wcM- 

'oolvancf  former?/;  high  spccd^s  piece  work ;  locomotive" 

"^ -"j^^  cniaifcirig  ;^iid  repriiriiigp;  :i4^sc  ihartlening ;  i^eal  black  smith 

'  op ^-si.riirw   making,   repairing   and. tcnipcring^;beM^-:materiri1s 

•'I  mt;hr,d-  of  fr^rcifip  ntotion  work,  etc.?:-    ,    vsV" 


:&5tK,'  Harriii>jton  %nersori,  c    the.  F.mer><,m  Coiiii 
Engineers'   Xciv.  Tork   fity,  \vili  pr<;-s.?.fi'K     pajKi 

cost  of  railroad-xipcraiiQn.    S ,.;-.(•   \\' 

R.  r!;  Pittsl.vircrli;  Pa: 


\^^ 


St.  Louis  R<2ii7^ay  Club,-— :'At-  tire  iiextjtiicc tills.   Friija^^ 
ruary  iith,  Ai.  L.  Byers.  eUief  engineer  .<sf:.thcM)k>>ouriPaciiK 
Railway,  \vill  present  a  paper  oil  ".^n' Analysi?     •     '       ^'  — -' 
Relations  Between  the  State  and  Industrial  Corpo:; 
tary,  B,  W-  FraueJithal,  Ucion  Siation,  Sn  Ilrtiti^VM' 


M'csteni  Raihi'ay  t%6^;fCI«caew  "ll^^-^^Ar^ 
February,    Tuesday,   the    r5lh,    a  :Wpresci«ative    nJ    tJte   AUis 
Chalrners  Company  will  pr*vc,if  a.  paper  oiv  j^i  Iciigines. "  S<;cr»-' 
tary,  Jos,  W.  Taylr,r.   ?.>i  OIJ  rr,lr.tiv  Pnildirig,  Chuiiy^v    TH 

Pe x xs ylvasi a  Ra iLRt>Ap  Se»<9i6L  iar-  TEtEGii Ap it Yi-r^Eficour 
aged  by  tlie  success  attained  by  tlie  jgradtiatcs- fef  ,fc^  scfaQol  of 
telegraphy  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  the  Pcrinsylvania  Railroad  Conipany 
has  just  completed  the  instaliatidn  of  additiorinl  rnachines  for 
. higher  instruction,  Tn  audition,  a  library  of  text  books  oR  dec 
tricity  in  all  of  its  braitches  has  been  opened .  f or  ..the  Jjenefit  fji 
the  students  of  telegraphy.-  Wbeji  tire  Bedford  sthoQl:was  first 
opened,  extensions  of  the  company's  own  telegraph  wires  were 
run  through  the  class  room,  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity 
of  handling  practical  railroad  messages.  In  addition,  there  was 
installed  a  miniature  railroad,  equipped  with  block  signals,  for 
explaining  the  block  signal  system.  The  latest  inr!Gvation.t<>  be 
placed  in  the  school  is  an  automatic  sending  macliine,  with  a 
transmitter  that  can  be  set  at  any  speed.  This  macliine  is  used 
, to  teach  the  sttidents  to  receive  messages  and  as  it-  transmits  .at 
a  on i form  speed,  it  is  proving  of  great  advantage.  Since  the 
Bedford  School  was  opened  in  September,  1907^.234  ftuidc-nts 
have  been  enrolled.  Of  this  number  126  have  been"  .graduated 
and  are  now.  employed  as  telegraphers.  All  graduate?  arc  offered 
positions  oil  the  Pennsylvania  Railroatd. 


.  Temperaxce  IX  Speech.— Talk  about  the  homes  made  happy 
by  abstinence  from  imoxicating  drink !  Why,  it  isn't  a  circum- 
stance to  the  blessings  that  follow  k*.ndly  words  and  acts.  More 
hearts  hiavB  been  broken vSnd'gfeaK-r  property  losses  indurred 
as  the  result  of  ngjy  words  tliaiTi  tUfough  inebriety.  I  propose 
to  you  as  my  closing  thouglit  and  appeai.  that  here  and  now  we 
latuKJi  a  movement  asainst. intemperance  iri  speech,  Lcr  tl-r.^f. 
who  are  here,  and  the  people  everywhere,  sign  this  pledi: 

';I  do  solemnly  promise  that  in  -the.  future  I  Will  abstain  .  from 
the  use  of  airintdxicating  arid  inflammatorj'  languag-  ' 

Sii;n  this  pledge  and  .^tick  to  it,  ami  the  ccojioraic  tr  .: 

confront  us  to-day  "w- ill  fold  their  tents  like  the  Ar.;  .:  .  ar, 
Mkntly  steal  aw:i^:^~Grorffe  A.Fpit,  President  of  tUc  Ra-l^ay 
Bus^tie^sji^i;:, ',lfS('r£:  lite. TrafHc djti0: of.PifisburgJi. 


•  -The  mutiber  of  j^i'^'^f^Sc! s 'ar- iviKg- in  .^-. . ..    ; 
year  igog  by  the  r  principal .  t  can  -  -  At  la  rit  i^;  .stea.iii  - 
T ,247,244,  arid  the  n vmber  >.fca yiri^  .N-e w  Xr^h  Hy 
wa?-.4i52;756..'  ^' 
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Section  Through  Center  of  Car  Section  Through  Bolster 

CROSS    SECTIONS   AND  END   ELEVATION;    COMMON    STANDARD   50-TON    BOX  CAR  FOR  THE  OREGON   SHORT  LINE. 

FIFTY-TON  BOX  CAR  WITH  STEEL  UNDERFRAME.         ELECTRIFICATION  OF  STEAM  ROADS   JN  CHICAGO. 


Oregon  Short  Line. 

Five  hundred  Harrinian  Lines  common  standard  fifty-ton  box 
cars,  with  steel  underframes,  have  recently  been  placed  in  ser- 
vice by  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  This  design,  like  those  of  the 
Other  common  standard  cars,  is  deserving  of  most  careful  atten- 
tion, representing  as  it  does  the  result  of  much  investigation, 
discussion  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  Harriman  Lines  offi- 
cials. Reference  to  the  following  table  of  general  dimensions 
and  data  indicate  that  the  car  has  an  exceedingly  large  cubic 
capacity : 

i^P8|h.'nsid2 y<!;.U.r.d.^>-,.40  ft.  0J4  in. 

Width  ins.de   , '..wiv.,*^.;:.... .  .9  ft.  2  in. 

Height,  floor  to  carline .9  ft.  2]/2  in 

Cubic  capacity   ..;.....'...,  .3,370  cu.  ft' 

Length  over  end  sills .41  ft.  10  in. 

Distance  between  truck  centers ....30  ft    8  in 

Width  overall    in   ft"   r  in 

*»  .   ,     f .......•■••...^••.......lu   II.   o  in. 

Height  from  rail  over  running  board,. w.. ....... .14  ft.  1  15/16  in. 

Height  from  rail  over  brake  mast.i 14  ft.  74i  in. 

bide  door  opening— clear ...:............,  .6  ft.  by  8  ft.  8^  in. 

^^«='Sht  of  each  truck ..,..,.. f. .  .  .8,016  Ihs. 

W  eight  of  car  complete 43,163  lbs. 

The  sills,  both  center  and  side,  are  of  pressed  steel  3^  in. 
thick,  17  in.  deep  at  the  center  and  lo  in.  deep  at  the  bolster. 
They  are  reinforced  beteen  the  bolsters  by  angles,  as  shown  on 
the  drawinss.  The  center  sills  are  covered  at  the  top  with  a 
54  in.  plate.  The  cross-bearers  are  pressed  steel  diaphragms.  The 
pressed  steel  end  sills  are  reinforced,  as  shown.  The  body 
bolster  is  of  cast  steel.  The  wooden  stringers,  3x5  in.,  at  the 
sides  rest  on  Z  bars  riveted  to  the  side  sills;,  the  intermediate 
stringers  rest  on  the  cross  bearers.  ,  •-, 

The  side  posts  consist  of  V^-in.  iron  plates  sandwiched  between 
two  timbers,  the  three  members  being  bolted  together  with  ^-in. 
carriage  bolts.  The  13/16-in.  pine  roof  is  covered  with  Murphy 
galvanized  iron  roofing  sheets,  .022  in.  thick.  The  standard 
trucks  are  used,  the  33-in.  wheels  weighing  715  pounds  each. 


Accepting  the  estimate  of  $400,000,000  as  within  the  mark  of 
reason,  at  5  per  cent,  electrification  would  impose  an  annual 
fixed  charge  of  $20,000,000  direct  upon  the  railways  running  into 
Chicago.  Superimposed  on  the  charge  for  track  elevation  and 
attended  as  it  would  inevitably  be  by  an  increase  of  from 
$2,000,000  to  $3,000,000  in  taxes  on  the  too  palpable  investment, 
the  railways  of  Chicago  would  find  themselves  confronted  by  an 
annual  fixed  charge  of  $25,000,000  without  the  shadow  of  a 
guarantee  that  the  change  from  steam  to  electricity  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  operation  or  increase  their  efficiency.     ^     •   ' 

And  here  comes  in  the  question,  who  would  pay  the  price  of 
this  uneconomic,  unproductive  experiment?  Beyond  question  it 
would  eventually  fall  upon  the  business  community  of  Chicago, 
through  increased  passenger  and  freight  tarifiFs.  From  these 
there  could  be  no  relief  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion because  the  Commission  would  be  bound  to  find  that  elec- 
trification involved  dissimilar  and  peculiar  conditions  and  an 
expenditure  which  justified  higher  rates. 

But  here  would  come  the  pinch.  Would  and  could  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  Chicago  bear  the  burden  of  increased 
railway  charges  imposed  by  electrification?  The  history  of  civili- 
zation says  that  it  would  not.  Commerce  and  industry  seek  the 
fields  of  the  least  resistanse  in  dollars  and  cents  paid  out  for 
power  and  transportation.  Justice  would  demand  that  the  com- 
munity imposing  this  vast  burden  on  the  railways  of  Chicago 
should  pay  for  it.  And  such  is  the  immutable  nature  of  the 
laws  of  trade  that  in  the  end  Chicago  would  reimburse  the  rail- 
ways or  suffer  the  penalty  of  seeing  its  business  pass  to  other 
centers  of  trade  unembarrassed  by  unremunerative  restrictions 
on   transportation. — Slason   Thompson. 


Water  Power  in  U.  S.— The  theoretical  power  of  the  streams 
of  the  United  States  aggregates  about  230,000,000  h.p.,  of  which 
about  5,250,000  h.p.  is  now  utilized.  ,  ., 


Telegraph  and  Cable  Statistics.— The  total  length  of  the 
telegraph  and  cable  lines  of  the  world  is  about  1,200,000  miles; 
the  length  of  single  wires  about  4,000,000  miles;  and  the  num- 
ber of  messages  dispatched  average  about  1,250,000  per  day.— 
H.  De  B.  Parsons. 
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The  efficiency  of  a  railroad  shop  was  very  low — so  much  so 
that  the  higher  officials  decided  that  some  radical  change  must 
be  made  in  order  to  get  better  results.  A  capable  superintendent 
was  obtained  and  told  to  go  ahead  and  if  necessary  clean  out 
the  old  organization.  Some  of  the  foremen  who  realized  that 
they  were  "slated  to  go"  became  more  or  less  antagonistic  *o 
the  reforms  inaugurated  by  the  new  man.  To  the  surprise  of 
these  men  and  the  management  they  were  not  discharged,  but 
the  superintendent  started  in  a  patient  campaign  to  bring  them 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  were  wrong  and  that  their 
methods  could  be  improved. 

As  a  result  in  less  than  a  year  the  capacity  of  the  plant  had 
increased  almost  50  per  cent,  and  not  one  of  the  foremen  had 
left  the  organization.  New  men  did  not  have  to  be  imported 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  in  the  shop  and  the 
community  and  time  was  not  lost  in  educating  them  for  their 
positions.  The  foremen  having  the  friendship  and  regard  of  the 
men  were  able,  when  they  had  their  eyes  opened,  to  do  things 
which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  a  newcomer.  This 
illustration  simply  serves  to  show  that  a  real  executive  can 
bring  about  splendid  results  in  an  organization  which  is  ap- 
parently made  up  of  incapable  men.  The  successful  official  must 
be  able  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  and  develop  the  men  under  him. 


THE  RAILROAD  CLUBS. 


If  the  railroad  clubs  in  the  States  don't  wake  up  and  get  a 
better  class  of  papers  for  discussion  at  their  meetings  our  Cana- 
dian friends  will  be  in  a  class  by  themselves.  The  Canadian 
Railway  Club  at  Montreal,  especially,  has  done  splendid  work  so 
far  this  season,  having  brought  out  each  month,  with  marked 
regularity,  a  class  of  paper  which  it  would  be  hard  to  excel. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  the  grade  of  papers  read  before  the  rail- 
road clubs  of  this  country  has  been  so  low;  good  ones  seem  to 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  An  indication  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  papers  for  the  club  meetings  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  only  five  of  the 
clubs  were  able  to  furnish  us  with  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
at  the  February  meeting.  The  work  of  the  railroad  clubs  is  so 
important  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  membership  at  large 
will  take  a  more  active  interest  in  assisting  the  officers  in  this 
matter.  As  a  rule  the  officers  are  more  than  doing  their  duty  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  programs,  but  their 
efforts  are  too  often  met  with  an  indifferent  response  from  the 
club  members. 


L.  R.  POMEROY  ON  ELECTRIHCATION. 


Mr.  Pomeroy's  study  of  the  problem  of  electrification  of  trunk 
lines  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  clearest,  sanest  and  most  con- 
vincing discussions  of  the  subject  that  has  as  yet  appeared.  Hav- 
ing had  exceptional  opportunities  for  closely  investigating  the 
problem,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  electrical  engineer  and 
from  that  of  steam  railroad  mechanical  and  operating  officials, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  possessed,  to  a  marked  degree,  of 
the  gift  of  eliminating  unimportant  facts  and  details,  has  en- 
abled him  to  crystallize  and  clearly  throw  into  relief  the  impor- 
tant advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  electric  and  steam 
railroad  operation.  If  anything,  the  electric  locomotive  has  been 
favored,  but  even  at  that  its  unfitness  for  use  in  trunk  line  ser- 
vice has  been  clearly  deiuonstrated. 


THE  WEAK  LINK. 


If  the  locomotive  terminal  facilities  are  the  critical  feature  of 
successful  operation  at  times  of  congested  traffic  then  coal- 
ing 'Station';,  cinder  pits  and  accurate,  rapid  inspection  are  the 
most  important  minor  cogs  in  the  machine  called  railrciading,  and 
are  worthy  of  careful,  painstaking  attention. 


RAILROAD   LEGISLATION 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONFERENCE  WITH   RAILWAY    OFFICIALS   IN    ITS   TRUE   LIGHT. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  the 
railroads,  the  industries  depending  upon  them  and  the  eountry 
in  general  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  administration  programme 
for  amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  president  and  his  advisors  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  railway  executives  and  the:'-  representatives  on  the  other. 

Newspaper  accounts  published  following  the  interview  of  six 
railway  presidents  with  President  Taft  and  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  on  January  3  gave  an  erroneous  impression.  These 
accounts  misrepresented  both  parties.  The  American  Engineer 
has  trustworthy  information  that  the  railway  men,  so  far 
from  presenting  to  the  President  a  plea  to  be  "let  alone,"  or 
sulking,  devoted  their  attention  to  broad,  fair-minded  discus- 
sion of  changes  which  might  be  made  in  the  text  of  the  admin- 
istration bill  as  it  then  stood.  This  was  not  with  a  view  of 
thwarting  the  purposes  of  the  President  which  he  considers 
necessary  to  the  public  interest,  but  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
in  the  carrying  out  of  those  purposes  needless  injury  to  ^the 
railroads.  The  President  met  these  advances  in  a  similar  spint. 
When  the  bill  was  finally  introduced  on  January  10  by  Mr. 
Elkins  in  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  House,  it  con- 
tained many  important  alterations  inserted  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  representatives  of  the  carrying  systems. 

A  significant  confirmation  of  this  account  of  the  interview 
was  given  by  President  George  A.  Post  of  the  Railway  Business 
Association,  which,  of  course,  is  energetic  and  resourceful  in 
securing  accurate  information,  in  an  address  delivered  on  Janu 
ary  12  at  a  dinner  of  the  New  England  Railroad  Club  in 
Boston. 

"The  railroad  presidents,"  said  Mr.  Post,  "were  sought  to  be 
put  in  a  bad  light  by  the  insinuation  that  they  had  been  driven 
from  the  presidential  presence  empty  handed  and  discomfited, 
with  the  inference  that  they  had  maintained  merely  an  obstinate 
attitude  of  ob.struction  toward  all  the  President's  purposes  and 
that  he,  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
everything  and  anything  they  had  said.  It  was  not  true.  This  is 
not  a  proper  treatment  of  such  an  important  conference.  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  railroad  managers ;  it  is  not  fair  to  the  people 
to  be  so  misinformed.  These  railroad  men  are  not  enemies  of 
our  country ;  they  are  American  citizens,  men  of  ideas,  men  of 
action  and  men  of  honor. 

"It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  not  learn  from  these  men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  railroad  service,  some  things  of  great  importance  and 
value  to  him  as  chief  magistrate,  which  he  did  not  know  and 
could  not  learn  except  from  such  thoroughly  informed  men. 
It  would  be  strange  if  railroad  presidents  with  their  views  nat- 
urally colored  by  their  intense  desire  to  preserve  adequate  free- 
dom of  action  in  the  administration  of  their  properties,  for 
the  successful  operation  of  which  they  are  responsible,  could 
not  and  did  not  learn  from  our  wise,  kindly,  open-minded  Presi- 
dent, some  things  with  regard  to  concessions  necessary  to  make 
to  public  sentiment. 

"The  railways  are  not  pursuing  a  policy  of  obstruct'on  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Administration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  interview  at  the  White  House  on  January  3  will  prove  an 
augury  of  a  new  era,  not  only  in  dealing  with  the  executive,  but 
in  the  exchange  of  views  before  committees  of  Congress  and 
in  the  preparation  of  state  legislation."  '  ; 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  method  adopted  by  the  present 
federal  administration  differs  radically  from  that  which  has 
been  pursued  for  years  past  by  many  executive  and  legislative 
otTicials    in   the    nation    and    in    the    states.     Moreover,    a    deep 


anxiety  to  be  dead  sure  they  are  right  before  they  proceed  to 
ihe  advocacy  of  new  restrictions  of  railroads,  is  widely  takiui; 
the  place  of  a  mastering  desire  to  "do  something"  to  the  raiT 
roads  and  take  chances  as  to  its  being  right  or  wrong. 

It  would  be  grossly  iinfair,  however,  to  those  who  in  the  past 
have  been  active  in  promoting  fegulatory  measures  not  to  say 
tliat  one  of  the  contributory  causes  of  their  state  of  mind  was 
the  attitude  of  the  railway  officials,  which  happily  is  passms 
away,  as  was  illustrated  by  the  tone  in  which  the  six  railway 
presidents  addressed  the  chief  magistrate  on  January  3. 

If,  again,  the  railroad  men  in  adopting  toward  the  govern- 
ment an  attitude  of  conciliation  and  of  helpful  suggestion  have 
assured  to  themselves  respectful  consideration  of  their  state- 
ments, and  immunity,  at  least  to  a  degree,  from  the  violence 
which  hitherto  has  characterized  official  feeling  toward  them, 
they  have  perhaps  also  placed  themselves  in  position  to  enjoy 
another  benefit  of  a  more  subtle  kind,  but  it  may  be  of  some 
practical  importance  nevertheless.  It  will  only  be  natural  for 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  successful  management  of 
these  great  properties  to  sufter  very  much  less  from  fright  over 
threats  of  legislation  when  they  know  that  they  are  themselves 
taking  a  hand  in  the  most  honorable  and  above-board  manner 
in  the  framing  of  the  measures.  .., 

Any  development  which  tends  to  miriimize  the  apprehension 
of  the  railway  officials  as  to  the  probably  injurious  effect  of 
pending  proposals  is  bound  to  be  beneficent,  not  as  tending  to 
plunge  the  railways  into  extensions  and  improvements  without 
adequate  caution  as  to  the  possibility  of  future  changes  in  con- 
ditions due  to  legislation,  but  as  tending  to  give  them  reason 
able  reassurance.  Upon  such  confidence  among  them  and  among 
those  to  whom  they  look  for  their  security  market  depends  in 
large  measure  whether  the  development  of  transportation  facih- 
ties  shall  proceed  in  a  stable  and  tranquil  manner  or  by  fits 
and  starts,  the  ups  involving  over-extension  in  countless  indus- 
tries and  the  downs  working  proportionate  havoc  to  all  con- 
cerned. .,  v. 

If,  through  their  organization  formed  for  that  purpose,  the 
railway  equipment  and  supply  people  have  contributed  in  part 
to  bringing  about  the  more  friendly  relation  now  existing; 
between  the  railway  officials  and  those  who  regulate  them,  they 
are  to  be  congratulated  and  they  will  be  the  first  to  say  that 
there  is  glory  enough  for  aM. 


VELFARE  WORK  ON  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

RAILWAY. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  recently  issued  a  profusely  illus- 
trated pamphlet  describing  the  welfare  work  carried  on  by  it. 
The  following  abstract  covers  this  work  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  referring  to  the  steamship  department,  Dominion  Ex- 
press Co.,  floral  work  and  the  hotel  department. 

The  captains  of  industry  have  not  been  slow  to  find  out  that  it 
pays  to  treat  their  army  of  workers  fairly,  and  that  to  give  to 
them  the  very  best  tools,  the  most  favorable  conditions  f'->r  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  is  an  investment  productive  of  good 
returns.  .  ........      ..:,  ^^  -.^  :   .-      ♦:. 

Welfare  work  may  be' ?at<3  to  consist  ol  the  eflForfs  of  the  man- 
agement on  behalf  of  the  employee,  over  and  above  the  payment 
of  wages,  in  making  him  more  comfortable  and  contented  with 
his  work,  and  robbing,  old  age  of  its  terrors  by  means  of  a  pen- 
sion fund.  The  management  frankly  confesses  that  considerate 
treatment  toward  its  employees  is  a  paying  business.     The  ne» 
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improvements  in  equipment,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  traffic, 
have  made  railroading  much  more  exactmg  in  its  requirements 
from  the  men  who  engage  in  it.  This  business,  possibly  more 
than  any  other,  requires  the  clearest,  heads,  the  steadiest  nerves 
and  the  strongest  muscles,  for  the  reputation  of  the  road  must 
always  be  safe-guarded.  Therefore,  the  type  of  men  operating 
the  trains,  building  the  cars  and  manning  the  ships  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the  company.  It  is  also 
important  how  its  men  spend  their  spare  hours,  when  off  duty, 
even  though  the  company  exercises  no  authority  over  them ;  it  is 
willing  to  help  to  provide  healthful,  pleasant,  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, and  opportunities  for  mental  and  physical  improvement. 

Each  year  a  larger  amount  of  money  is  being  devoted  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  this  special  work  for  its 
employees.  It  has  brought  the  men  and  the  management  into 
closer  relationship.  It  has  made  the  employees  feel  that  the  com- 
pany takes  a  sympathetic  interest  in  their  welfare ;  that  it  is  not 
merely  trying  to  grind  out  the  best  years  of  their  lives  with 
exacting  work,  long  hours  and  small  pay  without  giving  them 
anything  to  look  forward  to  but  retirement  without  compensation 
through  disability  or  old  age.  This  welfare  or  betterment  work 
has  done  much  to  stamp  out  that  spirit  of  discontent  that  once 
was  prevalent  among  railway  workers.  It  has  generally  raised 
the  tone  and  character  of  the  men,  increasing  their  loyalty  and 
efficiency,  and  helping  them  to  realize  that  the  success  of  the 
company  that  employs  them  means  their  own  success,  and  that 
these  both  depend  upon  each  worker  doing  well  his  own  part. 

Work  for  Afyprcnticcs. — The  company  has  inaugurated  at  its 
Angus  Works,  Montreal,  a  new  system  for  handling  apprentices. 
This  system,  based  on  broad,  common-sense  lines,  has  become 
well  established,  and  while  probably  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, tiie  splendid  progress  made  thus  far  and  the  strong 
organization  which  is  being  built  up,  promise  well  for  the  future. 
The  management  is  not  looking  for  immediate  results,  for  ii  is 
far-sighted  enough  to  look  five,  even  ten,  years  ahead,  feeling 
sure  that  its  present  efforts  will  be  rewarded  when  that  time 
elapses. 

The  young  recruit,  when  seeking  admission,  has  to  satisfy  the 
management  as  to  his  general  intelligence  and  good  health.  When 
in  the  workshops,  the  future  mechanic  is  put  through  a  systematic 
and  continuous  training,  which,  upon  completion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, enables  him  to  qualify  for  a  mechanic's  position,  and 
then,  by  further  instruction,  advance  to  the  highest  position  in 
the  organization.  Every  facility  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the  am- 
bitious and  intelligent  employee  to  receive  instruction  from  quali- 
fied and  experienced  officials  in  shop  and  railroad  work.  The 
trend  of  this  preliminary  training  has  the  tendency  to  create  a 
desire  in  the  aspiring  employee.  The  training  is  progresiive — 
starting  first  with  educational  instruction  for  the  young  em- 
ployees, then  advancing  to  shop  and  educational  instruction  for 
the  apprentices,  and  finally  the  journeyman  receives  educational 
facilities  which  enable  him  to  qualify  for  minor  positions  on  the 
staff.  The  moral  and  physical  side,  as  well  as  the  mental,  is  cov- 
ered by  the  training  given. 

The  young  employee,  after  he  has  received  a  training  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  geography  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
System,  biographical  sketches  of  past  and  present  eminent  Cana- 
dians, freehand  drawing,  punctuality  and  regularity,  thoroughness, 
application  and  self-reliance,  cleanliness,  thrift  and  recreation, 
is  put  through  courses  of  instruction  in  shop  arithmetic,  shop 
mechanics,  shop  practice  and  mechanical  drawing,  which  enable 
him  upon  completion  of  his  apprenticeship  to  qualify  as  a  skilled 
mechanic.  Then,  if  necessary,  he  may  take  advantage  of  the 
advanced  classes  in  mechanics,  electrici'y,  loconK^tive  and  car 
construction,  and  workshop  practice. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  training  is  the  practical  work 
of  the  boys  in  the  workshops,  which  is  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  skilled  shop  men  who  ar^  termed  shop  instructors.  These 
men  are  carefully  selected,  as  tTiey  are  held  responsible  tor  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  practical  training  of  the  boys.  The  educ.i 
tional  side  of  the  training  is  carried  on  in  a  room  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  well  equipped  with  desks,  table?,  blackboards, 


cupboards,  etc.  The  apprentices  attend  the  instruction  classes 
during  working  hours,  and  for  the  time  thus  spent  are  paid  their 
regular  wages.  The  instruction  classes  aie  under  the  charge  of 
practical  and  technical  trained  men  who  are  termed  educational 
instructors. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  deserving  apprentices,  the  company 
donates  each  year  a  scholarship  to  the  ten  best  apprentices.  These 
scholarships  consist  of  complete  courses  in  mechanical  or  elec- 
trical engineering,  following  the  courses  of  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools,  but  taught  by  the  company's  own  instruc- 
tors. The  company  also  awards  two  scholarships,  tenable  for 
four  years  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  each  year  to  sons  of 
employees.  The  holders  of  these  McGill  University  scholarships 
are  employed  by  the  company  during  vacation,  and  receive  re- 
muneration for  their  services. 

A  glance  at  the  syllabus  of  the  evening  classes  shows  that  the 
education  given  is  upon  very  practical  lints.  Over  250  employees 
take  advantage  of  these  classes,  the  upkeep  of  which  is  chiefly 
borne  by  the  men  themselves  but  is  assisted  by  the  company  and 
the  educational  department  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Last 
year  several  officials  of  the  company  awarded  prizes  to  success- 
ful employees  attending  evening  classes. 

Instruction  in  Telegraphy  and  Shorthand. — The  young  clerks 
in  the  general  and  other  offices  at  Montreal  have  equal  opportu- 
nities with  the  apprentices  in  the  shops  for  equipping  themselves 
for  their  life  work.  Schools  of  telegraphy  and  shorthand  have 
been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and  the  advantages  they  offer 
are  being  eagerly  seized  by  a  number  of  ambitions  youths.  There 
are  two  terms  each  year,  and  the  classes  meet  three  evenings  a 
week,  when  the  students  of  telegraphy  are  instructed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  key,  taught  how  to  dispatch  trains,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
shorthand  school  Isaac  Pitman's  system  is  used.  To  ensure  a 
regular  attendance  a  monthly  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  each  pupil, 
but  this  money  is  refunded  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  six  months' 
term  to  the  pupils  who  have  attended  75  per  cent,  of  the  classes. 

Instruction  Cars  for  the  Education  of  Employees. — The  com- 
pany provides  instruction  cars  with  competent  men  in  charge  to 
give  instruction  in  the  mechanism,  operation  and  care  of  the 
Westinghouse  air-brake,  steam-heating  and  safety  appliances. 
One  of  these  cars  is  employed  on  Western  Lines  and  another  on 
Eastern  Lines.  The  cars  are  equipped  with  stereopticon  outfits 
and  full  sets  of  slides,  so  that  illustrated  lectures  can  be  given 
to  classes. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. — For  giving  prompt  assistance  in  case 
of  accidents  there  is  an  organization  called  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Center  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  which 
includes  in  its  scope  all  employees  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  Its  object  is  not  to  rival,  but  to  assist,  the  medical 
profession.  First  aid  is  quite  distinct  from  the  work  of  the  sur- 
geon, for  where  the  work  of  the  ambulance  man  ends  that  of  the 
surgeon  commences. 

During  the  past  three  months  first  aid  has  been  rendered  to 
more  than  one  hundred  personal  injuries  at  the  Angus  shops, 
including  fractures  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  dislocations, 
electric  shocks,  burns,  scalds,  severed  arteries,  injuries  to  the  eye, 
and  many  more  or  less  severe  accidents.  Many  cases  of  blood 
poisoning  have  undoubtedly  been  prevented  by  having  at  immedi- 
ate call  men  who  can  treat  wounds  by  antiseptic  dressings  betore 
bleeding  has  entirely  stopped,  as  it  is  after  bleeding  has  stopped 
that  bacteria  find  their  way  into  an  open  wound.  In  case  of 
severed  arteries  there  was  an  undoubted  saving  of  life,  as  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  medical  aid  to  reach  the  patient  in  time 
to  save  life  in  case  of  arterial  bleeding.  A  great  deal  of  suffer- 
ing has  been  avoided  by  treating  for  shock  immediately  after  the 
accident  has  occurred. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  men  at  the  Angus  shops  have  obtained 
certificates  of  qualification  certifying  to  tlieir  ability  to  give  first 
aid  in  any  kind  of  accident  likely  to  occur  in  connection  with 
their  occupation.  Instruction  in  "First  Aid"  gives  a  man  an  in- 
telligent conception  of  the  nature  of  his  injury,  and  by  reason  of 
the  spreading  of  this  important  knowledge  the  old  custom  of 
applying  cobwebs,  tobacco  juice,  greasy  waste  and  other  filthy 
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things  to  open  wounds  would  not  be  allowed  in  any  Canadian 
Pacific  workshop.  Ambulance  instruction  thus  systematically 
organized  means  a  saving  of  many  lives,  and  much  unnecessary 
suffering.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  organize  ambu- 
lance classes  throughout  its  entire  system. 

The  Railzcay  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.— Another  new  buildii;g  has  recently 
been  opened  at  Kenora,  costing  $30,000,  to  be  devoted  to  special 
work  for  the  railroad  men.  These  buildings  are  given  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  operate  because  of  its  unselfish  purpose  to  be  of 
service  to  railway  men  without  financial  gain.  Boarding-houses 
had  been  erected  by  the  company  and  given  over  to  individuals, 
who  made  out  of  them  what  they  could.  This  had  not  been  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  and  now  the  company  is  trying  an  experiment 
with  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  satisfac- 
tory working  of  one  building  at  Revelstoke,  B.  C,  during  the  past 
two  years  had  induced  the  company  to  increase  the  number  of 
points  at  which  these  buildings  were  established. 

The  general  plan  on  which  these  buildings  are  operated  is  as 
follows:— The  Railway  Company  makes  a  monthly  appropriation 
sufficient  to  cover  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  in  addition  to 
providing  light,  heat,  repairs,  etc.  The  men  pay  a  fee  of  $5, 
which  covers  use  of  baths,  reading-room  and  general  social  privi- 
leges of  the  building.  They  pay  $1.25  a  week  for  a  room  and 
$4.50  a  week  for  board.  The  operating  of  the  building  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  committee,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  rail- 
way men.  ,  'V.i:>  > 

Buildings  have  been  opened  at  Schreiber  and  Chapleau,  on  the 
C.  P.  R.  transcontinental  line,  in  connection  with  the  Railway 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  buildings  recently  opened  at  these  points  each 
provide  for  forty-four  men  in  the  dormitories,  and  have  a  dining- 
room  seating  forty-eight,  three  bowling  alleys  in  the  basement, 
two  billiard  tables,  reception  room  with  large  open  fireplaces 
made  of  rough  stones,  bath-rooms,  reading-rooms,  smoking 
rooms,  lockers,  etc. 

Comfortable  Meals. — Napoleon  said  that  an  army  travels  on  its 
stomach ;  a  good  comfortable  meal  for  i'  workingman  certainly 
means  better  work.  Among  the  many  special  features  at  the 
mammoth  Angus  shops  are  the  dining  rooms  for  the  men,  which 
arc  unique  in  Canada.  Good,  wholesome,  well-cooked  food  is 
served  in  warm,  comfortable  surroundings  at  very  low  prices. 
This  service  is  possible  because  the  company  furnishes  free  build- 
ings, light,  etc.  The  system  used  is  known  as  the  "help  your- 
self"— the  men  come  in  at  one  door,  take  a-tray  and  pass  along  a 
counter,  where  they  help  themselves  to  what  they  desire  as  they 
pass  to  iheir  seats.  A  ticket  or  check  is  placed  by  one  of  the 
attendants  upon  each  tray,  showing  the  price  of  the  food  they 
have  selected.  A  full  meal  costs  19  cents,  and  an  average  meal 
about  15  cents.  One  thousand  men  can  be  comfortably  seated 
at  once  in  the  two  large  dining-rooms. 

Cciring  for  tJic  Men. — The  company  provides  sleeping  accom- 
modation at  every  divisional  point  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  especially  for  the  use  of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  for 
which  no  charge  is  made.  These  men,  v.'hen  at  the  end  01  their 
outward  run,  are  sure  of  comfortable  quarters  in  what  are  called 
"bunk  houses."  All  of  these  kitchens  have  ranges  attached 
by  which  the  men  can  prepare  their  own  meals,  and  at  some  of 
the  more  pretentious  places,  stewards  are  in  charge,  who  furnish 
meals  at  nominal  prices.  Many  of  these  "bunk  houses"  are  sup- 
plied with  railway  papers,  magazines  and  other  literature.  The 
sleeping  and  dining  car  department  also  provides  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  its  porters  at  several  points  on  the  line. 

For  Mutual  Protection. — As  showing  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  management  and  the  men,  the  organization  of  a  Safety 
League  in  Toronto — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world — stands 
out  as  a  splendid  object  lesson.  The  League  consists  of  engi- 
neers, firemen,  train,  and  yardmen,  etc.,  and  its  purpose  15  the 
mutual  protection  of  each  other  and  the  further  safeguardmg  of 
the  traveling  public  and  the  company's  property  by  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  standing  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  the  duty 
of  any  member  of  this  League  who  notices  the  violation  of  any 
rule  by  a  brother  employee  to  warn  him  of  his  neglect,  and  to 
report  it  to  the  League.     The  person  named  is  cotnpelled  to  ac- 


cept the  caution  with  thanks.  The  result  is  that  the  bulletins  con- 
taining the  violations  bring  to  the  attention  of  every  member  of 
the  League  the  fact  that  certain  rules  arc  being  disregarded,  and 
this  is  having  a  marked  effect  in  their  close  observance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  infringements  are  of  rules  of  minor  importance, 
but  the  League's  work  is  largely  educational,  and  is  proving  bene- 
ficial to  every  one  interested. 

Pensions  for  Employees. — When  the  pension  fund  was  created 
the  following  announcement  was  issued  by  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.. — 

"The  company  feels  that  a  time  has  arrived  when  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  officers  and  permanent  employees,  who, 
after  long  years  of  faithful  service,  have  reached  an  age  when 
they  are  unequal  to  the  further  performance  of  their  duties.  With 
this  object  in  view,  the  directors,  with  the  approval  of  the  share- 
holders, have,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  question,  determined 
upon  a  plan  of  superannuation,  the  particulars  of  which  are  set 
out  in  the  accompanying  rules  and  regulations. 

"The  system  adopted  calls  for  no  contributions  from  the  em- 
ployees themselves. 

"The  company  hopes,  by  thus  voluntarily  establishing  a  system 
under  which  a  continued  income  will  be  assured  to  those  who, 
after  years  of  continuous  service  are,  by  age  or  infirmity,  no 
longer  able  to  perform  their  duties,  and  without  which  they 
might  be  left  entirely  without  means  of  support,  to  build  up 
amongst  them  a  feeling  of  permanency  in  their  employment  an 
enlarged  interest  in  the  company's  welfare,  and  a  desire  to  re- 
main in  and  to  devote  their  best  efforts  and  attention  to  the 
company's  service." 

The  rules  and  regulations  are  very  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood. It  is  specified  that  all  officers  and  employees  wh.;  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  shall  be  retired,  and  such  of 
said  officers  and  employees  who  have  been  ten  years  or  longer 
in  the  company's  service  shall  be  pensioned. 

The  pension  allowance  authorized  shall  be  granted  upon  the 
following  basis : — 

"For  each  year  of  service  an  allowance  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
average  monthly  pay  received  for  the  ten  years  preceding  retire- 
ment, or  preceding  the  date  upon  which  the  employee  attained 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  should  he  be  retained  in  the  service 
after  such  date ;  for  example,  an  employee  who  has  been  in  the 
service  forty  years,  and  received  on  an  average  for  the  last  ten 
years  sixty  dollars  per  month,  the  pension  allowance  would  be 
forty  per  cent,  of  sixty  dollars,  or  twenty-four  dollars  per  month." 
No  pension  allowance  authorized,  however,  shall  be  less  than 
twenty  dollars  per  month. 

In  order  that  the  direct  personal  relations  between  the  company 
and  its  retired  employees  may  be  preserved,  and  that  they  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  pension  system,  no  assignment 
of  pensions  will  be  permitted  or  recognized. 

The  acceptance  of  a  pension  allowance  does  not  debar  a  re- 
tired employee  from  engaging  in  other  business,  but  such  retired 
employee  cannot  so  engage  in  other  business,  nor  re-enter  the 
service  of  the  company,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  committee, 
without  forfeiting  his  pension  allowance.  The  number  of  per- 
sons over  seventy  3'ears  of  age  on  the  pension  roll  at  January  i, 
1909,  was  105 ;  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  148 ;  under 
sixty  years  of  age,  23 — total,  276  persons.  The  amount  paid  out 
for  the  year  was  $50,604.79,  and  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund  was  $657,345.60. 


Masks  for  Street  Sweepers  have  been  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Street  Cleaning,  New  York  City,  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  breathing  of  germ-laden  dust.  The  mask  is  at- 
tached to  the  sweeper's  hat  and  covers  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  forming  a  screen  over  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  com- 
missioner of  street  cleaning  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
sweepers  have  always  been  more  subject  to  infectious  diseases 
than  any  other  men  in  the  department,  and  that  the  breathing  in 
of  the  dust  raised  by  the  brooms  increases  the  danger  of  pul- 
monary diseases.  In  winter  especially  catarrhal  troubles  and 
influenza  have  been  common. — The  Engineering  Record. 
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TKX-\VHFKI.    P.VSSE.\CEE   LOCOMOTIVi:    WITH    FMERSOX    SUPERHEATER — CHICAGO,  GT.   WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


TEN-WHEEL  PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE,  WITH   EMER- 
SON SUPERHEATER,  AND  CONSOLIDATION 
LOCOMOTIVE. 


Chicago.  Great  Western  Railway. 


The  Chicago,  Great  Western  Railway  has  recently  received 
twenty- four  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Four  of  these  are  of  the  ten-wheel  type  for  express  passenger 
service;  the  remaining  twenty  are  of  the  consolidation  type  for 
heavy  freight  service.  Both  designs  follow  the  Harriman  Line.: 
standards  in  many  respects,  although  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  various  details. 

The  passenger  locomotives  are  of  special  interest,  in  that 
they  are  equipped  with  the  Emerson  type  of  fire-tube  super- 
heater. This  device  was  first  used  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, and  the  results  so  far  have  been  reported  as  very  satis- 
factory. In  the  Emerson  type,  the  smoke-box  headers  approxi- 
mate the  usual  steam  pipes  in  form.  Each  header  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one  for  saturated,  and  the  other  for 
superheated  steam.  The  large  boiler  tubes,  which  accommo- 
date the  superheater  elements,  are  placed  immediately  back  of 
their  corresponding  headers,  instead  of  being  grouped  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  boiler  barrel,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  fire- 
tube  superheaters.  In  the  Chicago,  Great  Western  locomotives 
the  headers  are  straight,  and  stand  vertically.  The  superheater 
elements  on  each  side  are  placed  in  12  tubes,  arranged  in  two 
vertical  rows  of  six  tubes  each.  The  superheated  steam  section 
of  the  header  is  centrally  located  between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  saturated  steam  section,  the  latter  being  divided  at  the  top. 
At  the  lower  end,  the  superheated  sections  of  the  two  header.^ 
are  connected  by  an  equalizing  pipe.  The  superheater  elements 
are  composed  of  steel  tubes  having  an  internal  diameter  of  i  in. 
These  tubes  are  expanded  into  the  headers  and  are  arranged 
with  a  double  loop  in  each  large  boiler  tube.  The  loops  are 
connected  by  cast  steel  return  bends.  A  plug  is  screwed  into 
the  front  of  the  header  opposite  each  tube  opening.  Applica- 
tion has  been  made  for  a  patent  covering  this  design. 

The  smoke-box  contains  a  single  high  nozzle,  and  the  stack 
is  tapered,  with  a  minimum  internal  diameter  of  20  inches.  An 
adjustable  petticoat  pipe  extends  downward  from  the  stack 
base,  and  an  adjustable  diaphragm  plate  is  located  in  front 
of  the  nozzle.  The  boiler  has  a  straight  top  and  a  wide  fire- 
box. The  mud  ring  is  5  inches  in  width  all  around,  so  that 
liberal  water  spaces  are  provided.  The  crown  sheet  is  flat,  and 
is  stayed  by  inverted  T-bars  hung  on  expansion  links.  The 
longitudinal  barrel  seams  are  butt-jointed,  with  "diamond"  welt 

strips. 

The  safety  valves  are  set  at  150  pounds,  and  with  cylinders 
26  X  28  inches  and  driving  wheels  73  inches  in  diameter,  the 
re'^ulting  tractive   force  developed  is  33.050  pounds.     The  cylin- 


ders are  fitted  with  13-inch  piston  valves,  having  cast  iron  bodies 
and  three  snap  rings  in  each  end.  The  cylinder  castings  are  de- 
signed with  heavy  walls,  and  are  secured  to  the  smoke-bo.x  and 
to  each  other  by  a  double  row  of  bolts.  The  by-pass  valves  are 
similar  to  the  well-known  Pennsylvania  Railroad  design  which 
has  been  extensively  used  by  the  builders.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  relief  ports  are  covered  by  a  flat  plate  of  cast  steel, 
made  in  one  piece  with  a  central  spindle  which  acts  as  a  guide. 
The  valve  motion   is  of  the  Walschaert  t\'pe,  and  presents  a 
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SHOWING    ARRANGEMENT    OF    SUPERHEATER    TUBES. 

simple  arrangement  of  this  form  of  gear.  The  link  is  mounted 
in  a  specially  designed  steel  casting,  which  also  serves  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  reverse  shaft  bearings.  This  casting  is  bolted  at 
the  front  to  the  guide  yoke,  and  at  the  back  to  a  crosstie  located 
between  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  driving  wheels.  The  com- 
bination lever  is  pinned  directly  to  the  valve  rod,  and  the  latter 
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is  supported  by  a  suitable  bracket  mounted  on  the  upper  guide 
bar. 

The  consohdation  locomotives  use  saturated  steam  at  a  pres- 
sure of  200  pounds.  With  24"  x  30"  cylinders,  and  driving 
wheels  63  inches  in  diameter,  the  resulting  tractive  force  is 
46,600  pounds.  The  weight  available  for  adhesion  is  thus  utilized 
to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

The  steam  distribution  in  these  locomotives  is  controlled  by 
balanced  slide  valves.  The  cylinders  are  arranged  with  their 
center  lines  coincident  with  the  steam  chest  centers.  Each 
combination  lever  is  pinned  to  a  long  crosshead  sliding  in  two 
brackets  which  are  bolted  to  the  top  guide  bar.  This  crosshead 
carries  a  lug  to  which  the  valve  rod  is  secured.  In  this  way 
the  motion  is  transferred  from  the  plane  of  the  link  to  that  of 
the  steam  chest  center,  without  the  use  of  a  rocker.  The  boil- 
ers of  these  engines  are  straight  top,  with  crown-bar  stays,  and 
as  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  follow  Harriman  Lines  prac- 
tice closely. 

The  tenders  of  both  classes  are  similar,  and  are  mounted  on 
arch-bar  trucks  having  steel  bolsters  and  "Standard"  rolled  steel 
wheels.     The  longitudinal  sills  are   12-inch  steel  channels. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  both  classes  of  locomotives  are 
as  follows: 


CENEKAL    DATA. 

Ten-VVhecl. 

Gauge  4  ft.  S'i  in. 

Service    Passenger 

Fuel Soft  coal 

Tractive    effort    .v.  .i  . .  ..'i.3,050   lbs. 

Weight  in  workinc  order .......  .1^8.050  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers 144,950  lbs. 

Weight   on   leading   truck 53.100  lbs. 

Weight  of  tnc.  and  tender  in  working  order.  .343,000  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving 15  ft. 

Wheel   base,   total <..^. 27  ft.   1   in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender. .  ...;.^.. ..  .57  ft.  9^4  in. 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivers  ~  tractive  effort 4. 38 

Total    weight   -4-   tractive  effort 5.99 

Tractive  effort   X   diam.   drivers  ~-  heating  surface.  .  .1024 
Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -f-  eqiiiv.  htg.  surface*. 792 

lotal  heating  surface  -i-  grate  area 47.5 

It-quiv.   heating  surface*  -^  grate  area 61.5 

Tube  ht-atinc   surface  -^  firebox  heating  surface 14  S 

Weight  on  drivers  ~-  total  heatiiiR  surface .....^61.5 

\\  eight  on  drivers  -f-  equiv.  heating  surface* ;  .47.0 

Total   wejel-t  -H  total  heatin?  surface ..Sl.l 

Total  weight  -H  equiv    heating  surface G4.0 

\  oluine  both  cylinders 17.2  cu.  ft. 

Total  heating  surface  ~  vol.  cvlinders 136  9 

Superhpater   surface   -f-   vol.    cylinders 26.7 

Orate  srea  ~-  vol.  cylinders 2.88 

r.quiv.    heating   surface*    -f-   vol.    cylinders 177.0 

CYLINDERS. 

I>iamettr  and  Stroke 0^5  ^  28  in 


Consolidation. 

4   ft.   8yi   in. 

Freight. 

Soft    coal. 

46,600  lbs. 

216,000  lbs. 

187,000  lbs. 

29,000  lbs. 

360,000    lbs. 

17    ft. 

25  ft.   8   in. 

58  ft.  6  in. 


4.01 

4.63 

796 


74.3 


20.5 

50.7 


58.6 


1S.6 


3.18 


VALVES. 

Kind   ..»..,>...,,... i;.v.. Bal.  pistoti       Balanced  slide. 

''•"■'■■  ".-'i'v  -    -■  i    WHEELS. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires. ......  ..>'.Vk...>V». ..- .73  in.  63  in. 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires : ..:,.....' ;v. ....  .SJi   in.  SYz  in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length. lO^a  x  12  in.  10^   x  12  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length.. 9  x  12  in.  9   x    12    in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,   diameter, .....;...«.«.....  .33^   in.  33  in. 

Engine  truck  journals ^.4  ;>v«»V4lv..i»  .€  X  10  in.  6  x  10  in. 

.I:-     "-^  v..     BOILER. 

Style     .;v..'v.  ..!ii... Straight  Straight. 

Working   pressure ,^.;.w>v..-. . .  .150  lbs.  200   lbs. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring. .;......, ..,,,•. 70  in.  SO  in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 107  15/16  x  665'i  in.     108  1/16   x   GG% 

Firebox  plates,  thickness S.  &  B.5/16,  C.  H,  T.  H  in.       6/16,  H.  Vi  >n. 

Fi rebox,   water  space 5  in.  6   in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter.  .24,  6  in. — 203,  2  in.  418,  8  in. 

Tubes,  length 16  ft.  16  ft.  4  in. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 2,306  sq.  ft.  8,514  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox .149  sq.   ft.  171   sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   total .,  .....V.V^'.... . -2,355  sq.   ft.  8,685  sq.  ft. 

Superheater  heating  surface 460  sq.   ft.  

Grate  area 49.5  sq.  ft.  49.6   sq.   ft. 

TENDER. 

Wheels,   diameter  ' .' . .  ^C,  ,vi 36   in.  83    in. 

lournals.  diameter  and  length.... Syi  x  10  in.  6J4  x  10  in. 

Water  capacity   8.000  gals.  8,000  gals. 

Coal  capacity   ..-..,,.,.*. H   tons.  11   tons. 

*  Hqi'ivalcnt  heating  surface  equals  evaporating  heating  surface  (2,355 
sq.   ft.)   -f-  1.0  i<in«s  the  superheater  heating  surface   (460  sq.  ft.)  =  3,045 

sq,   ft.  ■■':-'' y:  '\r': 

Oil  Allowance  and  Coal  Consumption. — It  has  been  the 
fashion  of  many  roads  for  a  number  of  years  past  to  economize 
on  the  oil  supply  for  locomotives  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create 
more  friction  between  niovmg  surfaces  in  contact  than  there 
would  be  if  proper  amount  of  lubricants  were  used,  also  cutting 
frictional  surfaces.  This  has  resulted  in  locomotives  burning 
more  coal  than  they  would  otherwise,  and  lying  down  with  their 
tonnage  rating  at  times,  when,  if  properly  lubricated,  they  would 
have  handled  it.  This  is  a  case  of  spending  dollars  in  trying 
to  save  cents.  THb  matter  of  oil  allowance  should  be  left  entirely 
to  a  practical  man  who  is  directly  in  charge  of  men  and  engines, 
to  be  handled  by  him  regardless  of  the  prevaihng  fashion. — 
C.  F.^mith,  St.  Louis  Railroad  Club. 


24   X   30  iti 


Relighting  Arc  Lamps. — Arc  lamps  should  not  be  relighted 
immediately  after  they  have  been  extinguished,  unless  it  is  ab 
solutely  necessary ;  an  explosive  mixture  often  exists  in  the 
globe  a  few  moments  after  the  light  is  extinguished,  due  to  the 
mixture  of  gas  and  air.  The  writer  has  noted  several  instances 
in  which  every  inner  globe  on  the  circuit  has  been  shattered  fron» 
this  cause. — 7?.  H.  Fcukhauscn  in  Pozi'cr  and  The  Engitieer. 
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TEN-WHEEL   PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE.   WITH    EMER- 
SON  SUPERHEATER.  AND  CONSOLIDATION 
LOCOMOTIVE. 


v^iixcAtjy,  .Oke.vi   \\'t-sffcK>-  Railw  \N 


I'tik-  'Chicago;  '<if.eat ;  Wcslcnr  .Raihvay  has  Tt-vtiuU  r^  cciwil 
tweDty-foiir  locoiKotiv^s  from  tUc  tia^d\vil^  L/)e(.)nintivc  Wurk^. 
Four  of  thes^  arje  ^6f  ^tliei  til"n^\vh'«cl  t^T**^  folr,  express  pasSt-ngcr 
service;  tlK'toiiaiiiiiig  hventy  arc  of  the  consolidation  type  I'M 
heavy  freiyht  service.  Both  designs  foHow  the  Ilarriinan  Litu 
staiulards.  in  many  respects,  ahhough  important  changes  havi 
been  hiadc  in  various  details. 

The  passenger ,  locomotives  ar.e  of  special  interest,  in  that 
thiy  are  vQnippcd  \vhh  the  Iimerson  type  of  fire-tube  super 
heater.;  This  device  was  first  used  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, and  the  result^  sp  .far  have  been  reported  as  very  satis- 
factofy  In  the  Emerson  type,  the  smoke-box  headers  approxi- 
mate, the  usual,  steam  pipes  in  form.  Each  header  is  divided 
iiiio  two  compartments,  one  for  saturated,  and  the  other  for 
niperheated  steam.  The  large  boiler  tubes,  which  accommo- 
late  the  superheater  elements,  are  placed  immediately  back  of 
-heir  corresponding  headers,  instead  of  being  grouped  in  the 
•.ipper  part  of  the  boiler  barrel,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  fire 
tul)e  superheaters,  Jn  the  Chicago,  Great  Western  locomotives 
the  headers:  are  straight,  and  stand  vertically.  The  superheater 
-lemeilts^on  e^ch  side  are  placed  in  I3  tubes,  arranged  in  two 
;-erticaTrows  of  six  tubes' each.  The  superheated  steam  section 
■1  the  header  is  ceutrally  locattnl  beiwoin  the  two  divisions  ut 
luvi^attrratc(lstcani>ectwh,  the  latter  being  divided  at  the  top. 
\t  iW  t'»w<r  end.  the  sttperheatcd  5tcti6m 

trc.  cofinwted.  by  an  equalising'  pipe.  The  sttperheater  elements 
:i'ej:c^i'ipf>,5e'fi  of  steel  tt>be>i  having  aii  internal  diametiT  of  i  iiv 
rhese  titbes  ate  expande*!  into  the  hca<lers  and  are  arranged 
■vitli  -a  tloufile  Jobpin^cacliiafgc,  Wrier  tulie.  The  loops  arc 
oiinect^d  by  east  :steet"  return  berids,-  A  plug  is  screwed  into 
the  frohl' of  the  lii-'-'ider  ofipositc  each  tube  opening.  Applica 
•ion  has  been  made  for  a  .patent  covering  this  design. 

The.  smoke-box  contains. a-^-^^^  no.-{/Ic,  and  the  stack 

s  tapercdj  with  ai  titinirmtm  intcr^^  inches.    An 

id justablc    petticoat  pijie    extends   (lownward    from    the    stack 
^se.    and    ail    adjui^taMcdiaj.)hr."igin    plate    is    located    in    front 
)f  the  nozzle.  ■'.  The  ■  be  jlfcr  "lias  :  a  :  St  raight  top  -  amtf;  a  wide  fire 
The  nw<ffit)^sis.<|;incb)?SiiV  width 
ral  water,  spaces  .are  p'rovillcd.  .The-  crown  sheet  is  flat,  an<l 
.-    itriyHb>*  inverted  T-bars  hunff   on   expansjon    Hriks.     The 
.-)ngitu<tiT-aI  h.irr' 1  ^cnms  arc  Initt  iointed.  with  "diamond"*  welt 
-trij>3. 

iie  •*afetv.;valvevi..  .-ife  s.t't  <il ;  j,5Pt'<>""<JN  »'«'  "''^^   cylrnder-. 
'    sTayd  •'■  '      '-  '7;?  i!id>es   in  /liruH'■^ter,  th<' 


ilers -are  lilted- with  ij-incli  piston  valves,  having  cSist  iron,  boilies 
..11.1  ilnee  snaj)  rings  jit  each  end.  The  cylinder  castings  ^re  d*?'-. 
-igiu-d  with  heavy  walls,  and  are  secured  t<.  the  smoke-bbx  and 
to  each  other  by  cl  double  row  of  bolts.  The  by-pass  valves  are 
-iinilar  to  tire  well-known  Pennsylvania  Railroad  design  w'hich 
lias  been  extensively  used  by  the  builders.  In  the:  present  jm/:/ 
-tance  the  relief  ports  are  covered  by  a  llat  plate  £>f' cast  steel, 
made  in  one  piece  with  a  central  spindle  which  act?  a?  a  guide. 
The  valve   motion   is  of   the   Wal-ch.-u-rt   type,   and   pro-cnf;   a 
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simple  arrange^ncnt  of  this  for^i^f  gear.  The  link  .  ;  .,,imted 
in  a  spccia  lly  des  igiied  'stiQcl  cast  in  g,  \ykich.  also'  ,serve^,V?^s  a '  sup- . 
I>or(  for  ..the  reverse  shaft; bearings,.  This  casting  ii  bolted,  ai 
the  frofft.to  fhe  giiidc  yoke,.  an«J  at  the  biack  to  a  crosstie  located 
]»etwecn  the  ftfst  and  second  pairs  of  driving  whccfe  The  corn - 
bination  levcf'  is  pirined  directly  to  the  Valvo  rod;  and  the  letter 
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1     nij^p«^ttc4  by  3  Suitable  braeketm^ 

iir..  <  'ii-";!'!.!!!.!)!  loctiimotivcs  ustv  satuHtcd'^s 
sijr*  .foi   iOQ   pouiuls.      With    24"    x   30"    cylinders,    and   drivin.^ 
»:hd<;jis  ;'&j  ^mchcs    in    dianwtcr,   the   resulting   tractive    force   is 
46,<Jioc>  pounds.    TJie  weiiiht  available  for  adhesion  is  thus  utilized 
tn  the  bc.'t  possible  advantage. 

Tite>tt:am  distribution  in  these  locomotives  is  controlled  by. 
balanced ,  shde  valves.  The  cylinders  are  arranged  with  their 
center  lilies,  coincident  with  the  steam  chest  centers.  Each 
combinatibii  lever  is  pinned  to  a  long  crosshead  sliding  in  two 
brackets  which  are  bolted  to  the  top  guide  bar.  This  crosshead 
carri(;i  a  lug.  tp  which  the  valve  rod  is  secured.  In  this  way 
the  tnotibn  is  transferred  from  the  plane  bf  the  link  to  that  of 
the  steam  ~che>t  center,  without  the  use  of  a  rocker.  The  boil- 
ers of  these  engines  arc  straight  top.  with  crown-bar  stays,  and 
as  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  follow  Harriman  Lines  prac- 
tice cbi^ely-.^.  ....:;;•"•;  '.-■-- ^■'■'-    V  7.-X-:.-  v-j-  ;■  v^'^r'  "''  -^'x^:/.' 

The  tenders  of  both  classes  arc  siriiilaf,  and  afe  mounted  oti 

arch-bar  .trucks  having  steel  bolsters  and  "Standard"  rolled  steel 

wheels.-    The  longitudinal  sills  are  ii2-inch  steel  channels.    ■•;!.• 

The  principal  dimensions  of  botli  clashes  of  locomotives  are 

as.  follow;  :  .        :■..,■,■..;■ 

V,EN'ER.\L    ().\t;V. 


Tkii-Whcvi. 
.......... i  ft..S'/  in. 

..-■-.••;■•,'.•;  ,>.•>■• .;  .PaWngcr 
.;.'.l:.  ;.;■■. .  i'._.;. ... ., . .  Soft  CHa! 
\ i  ,; . ■..■>;■•. .' .',•■.■ ; . ;;,» ;^),i«  . i I >«■ . . 

i;:vet«.  .:.  I  iJ.  .  ; .,.•.  v.; :  ^il4  4".<)5i>  tM; 

-a'linv:  tftick.i: ■.-,  .:..;■■.■..>; 53.1 00  \h% 

•-.: .  .-MiiJ -ti'iid^r  .in ;Av;oFki:.i4.  order,.. :H*."f>.'"*  H'-.. 

•hlvijKf. ; ; :-,  ..„.•; :;.'.,  1  :•;,'.;. "J.. . .  /.15  it. 

•    •  :il. :.  v.. ::....  v.. .......  .  .  r.  ,3r  ft.  1  in-  . 

-inf^ati^  tciv<ler^'. .0"  ft.  f>V<  in. 

■  ■.•■■.'  ^V. ''.-j': /,'v   :"■■:[■  KAXios.. , 

'•'H-.-rR.i>-'trnc»ivf'  ■*Moft..J'.;'-... , . . ... 4.;;> 

vai  iivi-  i-n-ni-.'. .  .'■, . .;.  ^].  ■-.  /, ... .;.  i  .i.v..s^;tii ' 
•  .diani.  tlri vor.<  .-v-  Jioatiitji  strr|'aot'  1  .:.1<'^  t  ' 
■  -'Ji-ini.;  iirivi-rs    J*  rqiiiV:  .htjrl  ^Urfactf*  .^9'^  ■ 
-      -rfact;  .->  fjiaU'  nrca,.  ..  /.  /.'.,  <>  V;..;  V^l^  ;v' 
.4t;j..i ..  Mirfafv*    :■  yrHXr  .ifea;  ..•....-■.  i,. '.  .  '.■.>,  fit '..if' 
■i-   Proho.v   lu-fltitji;  sin  facf  i  •  .i;i'.>  '<  N.> 
•tot h]  iii-.'iti'T'ir  >i!i vt.11-1-.;/.:  *:?  -vi .; .,.^M . *> 
<<|iivv,   irfatini;  '■uitaPO* .'..•.-.•-•  - i--  '.♦T^fi, 
't.ii  .h'-atijiv  ."^'ii'irKv.;.., .  .y. ;,^..v.  i'...--.'^lJ'  ■ 
•I'Pv    li»-aiini:  i-tirfrii-s  .. ; '.iV^V-;!;.!  1  .\fif,<> 

:i;iiWs>,...  ....■..:;.:,:::. ...;..i;.A^^4rcu."f»r 

.-f.-iPc  t^  vn,.  ryliriOf'rs.'.  ;  .vvii  '.^  ;  ,.13fi.a 
l'af<-  -i-  :  vnl.-^  cyiirnViPvJ  , ;  J  v^'.^.  '^.i':^  ,.^^.  T ' 
'.  i-ylimliLT.--.'  .•.•.,.. :.. . ;  ?  . .  .'.■'...  ,..■..';  I";.'. 7-2 ■»."»■. 
-■irLTCi"    -:.     viil'   ryjiii<^'v«-.. ..;.-.'',-    ''7.    I"?  •■'  ; 
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Iraciivc-  i-:;...:-t;?. !.■.:•: V. •.;  ^v. 
W  cialrt  ir  vvorkJiJa.  orrfvr:/; 
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ToTaJ.  .. 
Ttac::\ 

1  !i!)<'    1.1  .-riiriL'    -nvif.^rt- 
\V;■.• 
\\ 

T«ta! 

I      •     • 


Consolidation. 

*  It.   S'A   in 

Freight 

Soft    coal. 

4§,G00  lb* 

216.000  lbs. 

187,000  lbs. 

?9.000  Ibf. 

360,000    lbs., 

17   ft. 

25   ft.   8   in. 

,^S  ft.  6  in 


4  01 

4.(>S 


i  ■".>■ 

?>..•? 

20.5 

5o:r 

;/  ■■  s^.e 

I5.fi 
•"•^"■■.■2 

3.18 


TS  in. 

;*  «i- 

12  ioi 
n*  in. 
«4  in! 

Ui  in. 


^'^vLv-tS,  ,'■■   :••  ■■  '\  y 
Ku:.:    ...       -  ....:.-■■■     ;.■  ''.Trsih: 

I  •nviin;.<iramitvr  oyer,  tires.  .V: ,  .-.,,,;>.,■.■.■-%-:-. .--  ..:i- 
I  >iivin«,  thiclnic-ss  of.  tiresV.'.i  J,V.;V,-  rvv.  ...;.'. v. .  ;,S 

IJrivin^  journals,  main,  tl'amt  tcr  dn*l  Ititcih,  lO'i  x 
Ih-ivinjr  .ioiJrnals.  pthti-i.   dianu'tc!'  and  lrn«th.  .'.)  .x 
Kneinc   t  rtick  whcfl)-*! .  draiilt'tcr . . ....  .>,..■.  •■..».»-,*  • .  .^3 

Knjiine  truck  joitrnal?..  .  .'..■.  ^.... . . . .  >--.'..i  , ,  ;'•  •.•'^.-f'  x' 

•  Style '  -i .  ..i-.  .'v.  .-.v.  ».'•'•.••'••  •.••■...  •••'i-^-  •%  - .  ...;•■ .  •-■  •  •  Strai^lit 

Working  . pi tsstire. ... ,  . . .. . ...'...:...  ..t/u-,'*.-,'.^ ;•.';•,  150  ftfs.;: 

^►iitsidc  diaipcttr  i(if"  firs4  ring-. .. .-. ,  .V..'.  .v.-.';  ,■;  .v-.  .TOiin. 

Kircliox,  length  and  width. ..........  .JOi"  I5/J<5  xfiC'-S  in. 

Firebo.x  plates,  thickness. ..-,  .S   &-i3,5/J6,  C.  •>«,  T  "  ?.'«  in.< 

F'm'box.   water  space.....,."/ ...,■...,;........  .5  in. 

iiibes.  number  and  outside  «iiaii»etcJ:.  .$♦,  §  m!— ^20S,  2  in. 
Tiilx-s.  length   • . ..... .,  . .:.  V.  .vT.;,iC»,-, . . .  .■,».;....  .'.16  ft. 

Meating  surface,  tubes.'i'.-.'.v,,-.  ,:.>■".  .-'••.■..'..,  ..^»  !.2,?P6,  sq.  ft- 
Fleaiinj:  surface,  firebox:.  .'■."...';,•-'■.►•- -•.•.yi^>•>J. ..... .1+9  s>q.  ft. 

Ileatinjr   surface,   total ....  ..^..'.i.. .«  .j.>......2v85.t:s<}.    ft. 

Superheater  heating  swrface^V.:-..- :..-,; .\,/.i-.,.".i-46e.?q.  ft.! 
Orate  area  ■■  ,■.  . . . , .... .  ...',;■. ,  .".i^ ,'vi'-  '■•  i-; ,V.,^; '. v Vf  1>."5  Sq-.  ft< 

\VMieds.  diameter  ..  .WiV.tSin-'.V.V' .■•'..•..  •  '     - 

louritals.  diameter  and  rciigth'..;..-i ;,-.'.;»..•, ;  ,i»:i-.  -\  lu  in. 
.Water  capacity   .  .1!.^.;, .  . . ......'."... ..  ••i-i.l'iv'. .  ,"■. 'i.f'OO  .galg 

Co.iJ:  capacity' ..;.,. .  .  .  ;. .  .' . . . ,  ji  .ton^i. 


piston         iiaiaTijta  sii'Jf 


63  in. 

3-i   in. 

IWj  X  12  in. 

:    »   X    12   in. 

33  in. 

e  X  10  in. 

Straiiilit. 

200   lb*. 

%0  m. 

vJ081/lfi   X  66>* 

5/16,  ?*,  J^  in. 

5  in. 

418.  2  in. 

16  ft.  4  in. 

3. .11 4  sq.  ft. 

171   sq.  ft. 

3,685  sq.  it 


49  6  sq.   ft. 

33    in 

Syi   X  10  in 

8,000  gak. 

11  tons. 


'ivqvivaKnt   It^atinn    surface    e(jua1>«;var><««atMiK    tx  ating   Surface    <2.R5S 
sq.  'ft)  . -f .  1 .5  t'liiesili^  Mipcritcattr  hcatk^ie  .^urfact)   i.-4iilO  »«.  ft)  ,?s  Jt04i 

PiL   Aujfny.VKtE  Anti  .CoAL  Coxsu  been  the 

fashijon  of  many  Irpads  for  a  number  ol  .years  past  to  economize 
on  the  oil  supply  for  locomotives  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create 
tnore  friction  between  movuig  surfaces  in  contact  than  there 
would  be  if  proper  amount  of  lubricants  were  used,  itUo  cutting 
frictional  surfaces.  This  has -resttlted  in  Jocomotives  burning 
tiiore  coal  than  they  wottld  otherwi?e>.  and  lying  down  with  their 
totinage  ratitig  at  times,  when,  if  properly  luiiricated.  they  would 
have  handled  it.  Thi^  is  a  case  of  spvii<hug  dollars  in  trying 
to  5av^  cents.  Tift  niatter  of  oil  allowance  slaould  be  left  entirely 
toa  practical  niau  who  i<«1irecttyui  charge  of  .men  a.iiden^^^ 
lo  be  handled  by  bun  regardfcs*  of  -the  prtivailihg  fashion.— - 
t ".  7\  SmitJi,  'Si.:L>.>iiisRj.iilrOiid  Chfk.  - 


^vll??^FRS. 


■■•'6:  x.-.^  iw 


RcLiGHtiXG  .Arc  '  La MPis.^Vrc  lamps  should  ivot.  be  relighted 
inunediately  after  they  have  bmi.  extinguished,  unless  .it  is  ab 
i-olutely  moe<sary ;  au  explosive  mixture  often  exists  iri  tin' 
globe  a  few  moments  after  the  light  is  extinytiished,  due  to  rh  ■ 
mixture  of  gais  and  air.  The  Writer  has  jioted  several  instance^ 
in  which  every  inner  globe  on  the  Circuit  has  been  shattered  fron- 
this  caitse-V-^;  £^-:7-"t'wl-/w>Kv<-'  .    ••  uni?  ".77it:..£Hijst«r«.'' 
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PLAN    AND    ELEVATION    OF    MOTOR    CAR   FOR    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 


GASELECTRIC  MOTOR  CAR. 


Southern  Railway. 


A  brief  description  of  the  gas-electric  motor  cars  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Southern  Railway  Company  from  the  General 
Electric  Company,  and  now  under  construction,  may  prove  cf 
interest  to  the  many  steam  railroads  which  operate  similar  ser- 
vice. These  cars  have  been  designed  with  special  reference  to 
traffic  conditions  in  the  south.  The  car  is  divided  by  a  center 
entrance.  The  seating  capacity  forward  of  this  is  14,  and  to 
the  rear  is  3S,  making  a  total  of  52.  A  rear  entrance  is  also 
provided,  thus  completely  dividing  the  forward  and  rear  pas- 
senger compartments. 

The  car  body  is  55  ft.  long  over  bumpers;  of  this  space  the 
engine  compartment  will  take  up  10  ft.  9  in.,  leaving  the  balance 
for  passengers  and  platforms.  It  will  have  a  steel  frame  and 
will  be  sheathed  with  steel  plates,  the  interior  trim  being  of 
mahogany.  The  truck  under  the  engine  compartment  will  have 
a  wheel  base  of  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  will  be  equipped  with  M.  C.  B. 
33-in.  steel  wheels.  On  each  axle  will  be  mounted  a  standard 
100  h.p.  600-volt  box  frame,  commutating  pole,  railway  motor, 
type  GE-205,  thus  giving  the  car  a  motor  capacity  of  200  h.p. 
The  rear  truck  will  have  a  wheel  base  of  5  ft.  6  in. 

In  the  engine  compartment  will  be  a  direct  driven  gas  engine 
generator  set,  the  engine  being  of  the  8-cylinder  "V"  type,  each 
cylinder  being  8  in.  in  diameter  and  having  an  8-in.  stroke.  Di- 
rect coupled  to  the  engine  will  be  an  8-pole  600-volt  generator 
provided  with  commutating  poles.  This  set  will  be  mounted  on 
a  cast  iron  base,  and  all  parts  will  be  above  the  floor  line  and 
readily  accessible.  Current  from  the  generator  will  be  supplied 
to  the  motors  through  a  controller,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
place  the  motors  progressively  in  series  and  parallel,  and  to  vary 
the  resistance  in  the  shunt  field  of  the  generator  by  means  of 
numerous  steps,  thereby  varying  the  impressed  voltage  on  the 
motors.  The  engine  ignition  is  furnished  by  a  low  tension  mag- 
neto and  magnetic  spark  plugs.  The  carburetor  is  of  the  over- 
flow type,  and  is  hot  water  jacketed.  Compressed  air  is  used 
for  starting  the  engine,  this  being  supplied  to  the  several  cylin- 
ders in  succession  through  a  distributing  valve.  Compressed 
air  is  supplied  from  a  pump  direct  driven  by  the  main  crank 
shaft.  A  small  auxiliary  gas-engine  will  drive  an  auxiliary 
pump  to  supply  compressed  air  to  the  main  reservoirs  when 
necessary.  This  gas-engine  is  also  direct  connected  to  a  gen- 
erator for  lighting  the  car. 

Combined  straight  and  automatic  air  brakes  will  be  furnished, 
together  with  the  usual  auxiliary  apparatus,  and  in  addition  to 
these  brakes  an  auxiliary  ratchet  and  hand  brake  is  part  of  the 
equipment  for  emergency  use.  A  radiator  is  placed  on  the  roof 
of    the    car    which    provides    an    efficient    means    of   cooling   the 


engine  on  the  thermo-siphon  principle.  During  cold  weather,  hot 
water  from  the  engine  circulating  system  will  be  by-passed 
through  the  passenger  compartments. 

Although  these  cars  can  be  geared  for  a  speed  of  about  60 
miles  an  hour  on  tangent  level  track,  such  speeds  are  not  usually 
required  on  branch  line  service,  and  the  Southern  Railway  cars 
will  be  geared  for  a  somewhat  lower  maximum  speed. 

The  ease  of  control  and  smoothness  of  acceleration  are  promi- 
nent features  of  this  type  of  equipment,  and  are  secured  solely 
by  reason  of  the  gas-electric  drive  principle  which  it  embodies. 
As  there  is  no  mechanical  transmission  between  the  engine  and 
the  axle,  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  not  a  function  of  the  speed 
of  the  car ;  consequently,  the  gas-engine  may  be  operated  so  as 
to  give  its  maximum  output  irrespective  of  the  speed  of  the  car 
— a  characteristic  which  is  of  great  value  in  case  of  emergency 
or  heavy  work.  It  has  been  found  that  the  electrical  equip- 
ment, consisting  of  the  generator,  controller  and  motors,  and 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  gears,  chains,  sprockets,  clutches 
and  other  mechanical  means  of  transmitting  the  power  of  the 
gas-engine  to  the  axle,  is  subject  to  very  little  maintenance  ex- 
pense, and  the  efficiency  of  this  electric  drive  is  high.  The 
feature,  perhaps,  which  will  most  strongly  appeal  to  railway  men 
is  the  simplicity  of  this  control,  and  the  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  it  can  be  handled  by  an  ordinary  unskilled  operator. 


VARIATIONS  IN  PASSENGER  CAR  PAINTING  PRACTICE 


The  rather  remarkable  variations  that  exist  in  car  painting 
practice — remarkable  considering  the  amounts  of  n^oney  in- 
volved, and  the  need  of  saving  some  of  the  present  huge  pamt 
outlay — are  presented  in  a  paper  read  before  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Chemical  Society  by  Carl  F.  Woods,  of  the 
Arthur  D.  Litttle,  Inc.,  laboratory  of  engineering  chemistry,  in 
Boston. 

As  a  sign  of  the  present  unscientific  way  of  dealing  with  paint 
problems,  Mr.  Woods  notes  at  the  outset  that  although  there 
has  been  in  recent  years  a  strong  movement  for  the  standardiza- 
tion of  paint  products,  very  little  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  proper  application  of  the  standardized  paints  themselves. 

There  is  no  class  of  painting  in  which  this  is  more  clearly 
illustrated  than  in  that  of  car  finishing,  for  this  is  not  a  com- 
paratively simple  operation  like  house  painting,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  a  complex  and  highly  skillful  procedure,  requiring 
expert  labor  and  involving  the  application  of  many  coatings. 

The  object  of  car  painting  is  both  for  protection  and  for 
decoration,  although  the  latter  consideration  has  exerted  the 
greater  influence  on  the  modern  practice  of  car  finishing.  It  is 
possible  to  preserve  the  woodwork  of  a  car  body  just  as  effici- 
ently by  frequent  painting  with  suitable  oil  paints  as  by  covering 
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it  with  the  ten  to  fifteen  coats  of  paint  and  varnish  customarily 
applied.  The  steam  or  electric  car  operated  on  the  surface,  how- 
ever, occupies  a  prominent  position,  and  the  public  justly 
demands  that  it  present  a  well  kept  exterior.    ;:..■.',.••..:      -;%•■ 

The  cost  of  painting  the  same  type  of  car  varies  on  different 
roads  from  $30  to  $60,  and  in  certain  cases  an  even  larger 
amount.  Some  roads  are  forced  to  repaint  their  cars  every  two 
years,  and  others  with  the  aid  of  one  coat  of  varnish  each  year 
are  able  to  operate  for  ten  to  fifteen  years  before  complete  refin- 
ishing  becomes  necessary.  It  is  particulary  significant  that  those 
cars  that  have  had  the  most  expensive  finishing  are  not  of  neces- 
sity the  longest  lived.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  are 
certain  underlying  principles  upon  which  the  durability  of  the 
finish  depends. 

Car  paints  as  a  rule  are  mixtures  of  liquids  and  solids  having 
widely  different  chemical  and  physical  properties.  While  each 
succeeding  treatment  has  its  own  specific  demands,  the  entire 
paint  coating  must  amalgamate  and  act  as  a  unit  to  prevent 
separation  of  the  various  films  under  the  physical  stresses  of 
service,  produced  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  car 
under  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  wrenching  and  twisting 
incidental  to  operation. 

There  are  four  fundamental  operations  in  car  painting  which 
must  be  performed  to  obtain  the  proper  finish  and  the  desired 
durability:  •;.'■  ;:., '..-.. 

First,  the  pores  of  the  wood  must  be  thoroughly  saturated  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  succeeding  coats  and  to  form  a  cement- 
ing bond  between  the  wood  and  the  paint  films. 

Second,  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface  must  be  cor- 
rected and  a  smooth,  hard  foundation  prepared  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  succeeding  color  and  varnish  coats. 

Third,  the  required  color  must  be  applied  in  a  smooth,  homo- 
geneous film  which  is  sufficiently  thick  to  cover  the  underlying 
coats  and  which  at  the  same  time  possesses  proper  elasticity. 

Fourth,  the  color  coat  must  be  covered  with  a  film  of  varnish, 
both  to  protect  the  underlying  paints  from  the  effect  of  the 
weather  and  to  obtain  the  glossy,  smooth  finish  desired.  It  is 
necessary  that  this  final  coat  be  hard  enough  to  withstand  the 
abrasive  action  of  sand  and  dirt  and  the  general  deteriorating 
effects  of  sun,  wind  and  weather,  but  at  the  same  time  possess 
the  maximum  amount  of  elasticity. 

Three  distinct  processes  for  car  finishing  are  in  use.  These 
three  systems  may  be  called  the  "lead  and  oil,"  the  "surfacer"  and 
the  "color  and  varnish"  processes.  Other  methods  of  finishing 
are  employed,  but  all  of  them  are  abbreviations  or  combinations 
of  the  three  main  types. 

The  "lead  and  oil"  process,  the  oldest  system  in  use,  consists 
in  thoroughly  saturating  the  wood  with  a  thin  paint  of  white 
lead  and  linseed  oil,  followed  after  proper  drying  by  thicker 
coats  of  the  same  paint  until  the  wood  work  is  properly  "primed 
and  filled."  On  the  foundation  so  prepared  several  coats  (usu- 
ally three)  of  a  special  paint  known  as  "rough  stuff,"  are 
applied.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  mineral  silicate  of  mod- 
erate fineness  mixed  with  white  lead  and  ground  in  varnish. 
Such  a  paint  dries  quickly  and  can  be  brought,  by  rubbing  with 
blocks  of  pumice,  to  a  smooth,  slate-like  finish,  which  affords  an 
admirable  surface  for  the  body  color.  After  a  suflScient  amount 
of  color  has  been  applied,  the  entire  surface  is  given  several 
coats  of  varnish,  allowing  each  to  dry  thoroughly  before  adding 
the  next.  v  = 

The  "surfacer"  process  was  devised  about  thirty  years  ago  to 
reduce  the  time,  labor  and  expense  of  the  old  "lead  and  oil" 
system.  The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  processes 
is  that  the  "surfacer"  system  omits  the  lead  priming  and  filling 
and  the  "rough  stuff"  coats,  but  builds  up  the  surface  rapidly 
by  the  application  of  specially  prepared  paints.  After  the  build- 
ing-up coats  have  been  laid,  the  entire  surface  is  rubbed  with 
block  pumice  to  the  desired  finish.  From  this  point  on,  the 
process  is  identical  with  the  "lead  and  oil"  system,  the  "sur- 
facer" process  confining  its  efforts  to  the  rapid  preparation  of  a 
surface  for  the  color  coat. 

The  "color  and  varnish"  process  is  of  very  recent  origin  and  is 


a  radical  departure  from  the  older  "lead  and  oil"  and  "surfacer" 
systems.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  new  process  is  that  the 
fewer  the  number  of  coats  and  the  more  similar  these  coats  are 
in  composition,  the  more  durable  will  be  the  final  results  ob- 
tained. With  this  in  view,  a  combination  of  coats  is  applied 
which  are  so  composed  as  to  prime  the  wood,  prepare  a  surface, 
and  obtain  the  desired  color  at  the  same  time.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  employing  heavy  silicate  paints,  containing  the  proper 
color  ground  in  the  same  kind  of  varnish,  each  coat  possessing 
suitable  drying  qualities  for  its  respective  demands.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  dark  colors,  such  as  green  or 
brown,  because  the  principal  ingredient  may  be  ochre,  umber  or 
some  other  natural  earth  pigment  which  not  only  produces  the 
desired  shade,  but  is  well  adapted  for  preparing  a  foundation. 
The  surface  so  obtained  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  the  body  color 
ground  in  varnish,  followed  by  one  thick  coat  of  finishing 
varnish.   .      -::    . 

Each  of  tlie  processes  referred  to  has  its  specific  faults  and 
virtues.  The  "lead  and  oil"  process,  if  properly  applied,  requires 
from  three  to  four  weeks  and  the  application  of  ten  or  more  coats. 
The  "surfacer"  process  requires  about  the  same  number  of  coats, 
but,  owing  to  the  quicker  drying  of  the  surfacers,  requires  but 
two  to  three  weeks  for  application.  The  "color  and  varnish" 
process  is  the  simplest  of  all,  and  has  been  applied  with  appar- 
ently successful  results  in  from  six  to  eight  days,  with  an  appli- 
cation of  four  to  six  coats. 

The  faults  of  the  "color  and  varnish"  process  are  not  as  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  as  the  method  is  of  very  recent  devel- 
opment and  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  long  continued 
service.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  aim  of  this  shorter 
process  is  durability  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  that  appearance  is 
in  a  measure  sacrificed ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  finish  obtained 
is  fully  as  durable  as  by  the  older  methods,  that  it  is  free  from 
many  of  their  faults,  and  that  it  produces  a  finished  appearance 
sufficiently  good  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process 
is  dependent  upon  specially  made  paints  in  which  adulteration  is 
diflficult  of  detection,  and  which  if  carelessly  made  are  not  only 
short  lived,  but  render  more  difficult  the  refinishing  of  the  car. 
The  system  is  only  applicable  to  dark  colors,  as  the  lighter  and 
more  brilliant  pigments  do  not  possess  sufficient  covering  power, 
but  this  is  not  in  itself  a  failing,  as  the  use  of  dark  green  and 
brown  colors  is  rapidly  increasing,  owing  to  the  greater  stability 
and  length  of  life  obtained.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  Pullman  Company  have  adopted  a  brown  body 
color  as  the  most  satisfactory  shade  available,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  the  railroads,  both  steam  and  electric,  employ  a 
color  of  similar  nature. 

It  has  been  shown  by  actual  results  that  a  saving  of  $20  to 
$30  can  be  made  on  the  painting  of  each  car  and  an  increase  in 
life  obtained  of  from  5  to  10  years  by  the  adoption  of  scientific 
methods  of  finishing.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  of  the  methods 
in  use  embodies  the  maximum  efficiency  possible  of  attainment, 
and  in  view  of  the  very  large  amount  of  money  involved  it  is 
desirable  that  the  entire  subject  be  given  careful  study  by  tech- 
nical chemists. 


CARS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES  ORDERED  DURING   1909 


Statistics  compiled  by  The  Railway  &  Engineering  Review 
show  that  3,233  locomotives,  185,445  freight  cars,  and  3,980  pas- 
senger cars  were  ordered  during  the  year.  This  is  very  near  the 
total  of  locomotives  ordered  in  1907,  which  was  3,482;  but 
very  much  less  than  1906,  5.642,  and  1905,  6,265.  The  addition 
to  tractive  effort  is  not,  however,  clearly  indicated  by  these 
figures,  as  the  size  and  capacity  of  locomotives  continues  to 
increase. 

3,980  passenger  cars  were  ordered  in  1909  as  against  1,319  in 
1908;  1,791  in  1907;  3.402  in   1906,  and  3,289  in  1905. 

185,445  freight  cars  of  all  kinds  were  ordered  in  1909  as 
against  62,669  in  1908;  151.711  in  1907;  310,315  in  1906,  and 
341,315  in   1905,  which  was  the  largest  year. 
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PASSENGER   COACH    WITH    WARD   EQUIPXIENT    COMPANY    VENTILATORS. 


PASSENGER  CAR  VENTILATOR. 


As  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  under  actual 
service  conditions,  and  extending  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  a  passenger  car  ventilator  has  been  developed  by  the 
Ward  Equipment  Company,  of  New  York  City,  which  is  said 
to  give  practically  ideal  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several 
cars  equipped  with  this  ventilator  and  operating  under  very 
severe  conditions,  as  concerns  ventilation,  have  been  runninsj 
for  over  a  year  with  splendid  results. 

Some  idea  of  the  construction  and  application  of  the  ventilator 


SHOWING    APPLICATION   OF  VENTILATOR. 

may  be  jjained  from  the  accompanying  photographs.  It  is  made 
in  one  piece  and  is  of  cast  iron,  so  that  it  will  not  corrode  when 
subjected  to  weather  conditions,  gases  from  coal,  etc.  The  con 
struction  of  the  ventilator,  with  the  sloping  top  and  sides  an'l 
the  design  at  the  bottom  of  the  sides,  is  such  that  the  air 
striking   it    is    deflected    downward,   inducing   a   current   of   air 


from  inside  the  car.  An  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
air  may  be  changed  in  the  car  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  a  smoking  car  filled  with  smoke  may  be  cleared  in  from 
three  to  four  minutes.  Having  a  ventilator  on  every  sash  insures 
uniform  ventilation  throughout  the  car. 

The  design  is  such  that  cross  winds  are  deflected  and  there 
are  no  down  drafts  on  the  heads  of  the  passengers.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  rain,  snow,  cinders,  dirt  or  dust  to  find  their  way  into 
the  car  through  the  ventilators.  Cars  equipped  with  these 
ventilators  have  been  used  on  runs  through  long  tunnels  where 
the  traftic  is  very  heavy ;  it  was  possible  to  leave  all  of  the 
drop  sashes  in  the  car  wide  open  without  smoke  or  gases 
entering  the  car. 

In  applying  the  ventilator  the  drop  sash  is  not  disturbed  and 
no  change  is  necessary  in  the  construction  of  the  car.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  apply  it,  if  necessary,  while  the  car  is  standing  in 
the  yards  or  in  the  terminal  between  runs.  A  small  light  of 
glass  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  ventilator,  thus  increasing  the 
volume  of  light  in  the  clear- story  and  throughout  the  car.  The 
wire  gauze  is  done  away  with;  this  is  very  expensive  to  main 
tain  because  of  rapid  corrosion  and  is  not  very  effective  because 
of  the  holes  becoming  filled  up  with  dust  or  dirt. 


Seli -Clearing  Ash  Pans. — The  reports  received  by  the  Block 
Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  up  to  November  i,  1909,  cover 
a  total  of  50,879  locomotives.  Of  this  number  26,336  are  equipped 
with  pans  that  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  The  reports  indicate  that  a  further  number  of  19,676  loco- 
motives are  expected  to  be  properly  equipped  before  January  i, 
1910.  Of  the  total  number  of  engines  reported,  2,813  come  un- 
der the  exception  in  Section  6  of  the  law  as  not  requiring  ash 
pans,  and  25  are  to  be  retired  from  service  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  leaves  2,029  locomotives,  of  the  total  number 
reported,  which  apparently  remain  to  be  equipped  after  January 
I,  1910.  

Receiverships  in  1909. — According  to  the  Rmlivay  Age  Ga- 
zette the  number  of  steam  roads  that  went  into  the  hands  oi 
receivers  in  1909  was  5;  their  aggregate  mileage.  859;  their 
stock,  $30,549,000;  their  funded  debt,  $47,546,000;  and  their  total 
capitalization,  $78,095,000. 


HEAVY    CONSOLIDATION    LOCOMOTIVE. 


Pennsylvania  Railroabu-:- 


What  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  freight  train  ever  hauled  by 
one  locomotive  in  this  country,  and  probably  in  the  world,  was 
moved  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  Altoona  and 
Elona,  Pa.,  on  June  22,  1909,  when  locomotive  Xo.  11 13  pulled  a 
train  of  105  steel  coal  cars,  loaded  with  5,544  tons  of  coal,  for 
a  distance  of  127  miles  in  seven  hours  -and  twelve  minutes,  or  an 
average  speed  of  17.6  miles  per  hour.*  The  maximum  grade  over 
this  section  of  the  road  is  but  12  ft.  to  the  mile.  The  total 
weight  of  the  train,  including  engine,  tender  and  caboose,  was 
7,644  tons,  and  the  weight  of  the  train  behind  the  tender  about 
7453  tons.     The  train  was  about  3,600  ft.  long,     •■'-''■^-./r ;■:■.; 

The  locomotive  that  made  this  record  was  built  at  the  Juniata 
shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  is  one  of  what  is  known 


as  cla.=s  H8b.  '  It  was  designed  in  the  mechanical  engineer's 
office  at  Altoona  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  very  powerful 
consolidation  engine  equipped  with  drivers  which  permit  moder- 
ately high  speed  and  with  sufficient  heating  surface  to  make 
such  speeds,  as  for  instance,  20  miles  per  hour,  attainable  for 
long  distances  at  practically  full  tractive  effort.  A  factor  of 
adhesion  of  nearly  five  was  adopted  in  order  to  be  assured  that 
the  full  power  of  the  engine  could  be  delivered  even  under  dif- 
ficult rail  condiitons.  A  high  factor  of  safety  in  a  freight  loco- 
motive is  also  of  great  benefit  in  starting  a  heavy  train  out  of 
the  yards  without  the  assistance  of  a  pusher. 

The  illustrations  show  a  number  of  the  more  interesting  feat- 
ures  of   this   locomotive.      Possibly  the  most   prominent  impres- 


This  record  is  claimed  to  have  since  been  exceeded  by  a  tr-jin  on  the     Virginian   Kailway. 
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PASSENGER  CAR  VENTILATOR. 


'. ?  liig- t^Ulf  .c I        -     atdeal  jt  expcriiuciitiiig  umkr  actual 

-crvice    conditions,    utul-.  ekieiwluig:   over    a-  considerable    period 

of  iinK\  a  Iw«^cnge^  caV  vvntiiator  lias  hc"^ft  dcvelopt-d  by  the 

Wurd   Equipincm   Cunipauvjoi.  Xciiv*   York  City,  which  is  sai>l 

to  givc'  practically  ideal  Vci-iilts.    A$  ;a  matter^:  o^^^^^ 

::*r«    equipped   \vit'b    thif'.>:eiTtilarbr   aii  under    very 
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.-.-  a  year. ttith->plc-udid  results. 
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I  V.T«.AT«iB. 


•h.e'qcconipaliyiiTg  .pl)''iograph>".     It;  i?  .inade 

;vc£'ahd-  r-s  of  ca^t  irjpni.^Q'^that  it  will  n6t  corrode  whe!i 

rjto  wcathiei;:;  conditr<yfi5v  qiiscs  from  COal,  etc.    Th€  con 

'of  the.  ycHtih'/it'r.  vViib  ihe:>;k<^        iVip  aiid  sides    and 

tgn   nt'lh^   Kmtmii   of-  the   sides,   is   siich   that   the   air 


from  insiile  tiie  car.  An  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  wiiich  the 
air  may  he  chaiijied  in  the  car  may  be  gained  fr^nn  tlie  fact 
that  a  smoking  car  ("died  with  smoke  may  be  cleared  in  from 
three  to  four  minutes.  Having  a  ventilator  on  every  sash  insures 
unifiirm  ventilation  thrrnighout  the  car. 

Tiie  design  is  sndi  that  cross  winds  are  deflected  and  there 
arc  no  down  tlrafts  on  tlie  Iicads  of  the  passengers.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  rain,  snow,  cinders,  dirt  or  du.>«t  to  find  their  way  into 
tlii  car  through  the  ventilators.  Cars  equipped  with  these 
ventilators  have  been  used  on  runs  through  long  tunnels  where 
the  tratitc  i-  very  heavy;  if  wa-^  possible  to  leave  all  of  ih." 
ijrop  sashes  in  the  car  wide  open  without  smoke  or  gases 
entering  the  car. 

In  ai)plying  the  ventilator  the  drop  sash  is  not  disturbed  and 
iu>  change  is  necessary  in  the  construction  of  the  car.  It  is  thus 
jK)ssible  to  apply  it,  if  necessary,  while  the  car  is  standing  in 
the  yards  or  in  the  terminal  between  rnri<;.  A  small  light  of 
^lass  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  ventilator,  thus  increasing  the 
vohnne  of  light  in  the  clear  story  and  throughout  the  car.  The 
wire  gauze  is  done  away  with;  this  is  very  expensive  to  main 
tain  liecause  of  rapid  corrosion  and  is  not  very  effective  because 
of  the  boles  becoming  filled  up  with  dust.br  dirt. 


Ski  I  A  I.I  .vuiNi,  .\>ii  r.\\>.— Tlu-  re[»ort<  received  by  the  Block 
SigfMl  and  Ti.iiin  dmtral  Board  \\\)  to  Xovember  F,  1909.  cover 
a  total  of  50,879  locomotive^,  (n  liiis  number  26,336  are  equipped 
with  pans  that  are  designed  to- meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  The  rej)orts  indicate  that  a  further  number  <^f  19,676  loco- 
motives are  expected  to  be  |)r(iperly  equij)])ed  before  January  i. 
1910.  Of  the  total  number  of  engines  reported,  2,813  come  un- 
der the  exception  in.  Section  6  of  the  law  as  not  requiring  ash 
pans,  and  25  are  to  be  retired  from  service  before  the  end  of 
the  yc.ir.  This  leaves  2.029  locomotives,  of  the  total  number 
report!  il.  whic)!  :ip]iar<  ntl\  remain  to  be  equipped  after  January 
I.    Ion 


RECKivERSUtps  IX   igcJQ.-^'.Atccording  to  the  Rail  way  Age  G'l 
zettc  the  number  of  steam  roads  that  went  into  the  hands  oi 
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their    aggregate    milcatre.    859;    their 
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stock,  $30,549,000;  their  funded  debt.  $47,546,000;  and  their  total 
.«pitali7fation.  $7l*!.o95iOOO. 
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Whit  is  said  to'  he  the  heavicsi  freight  trativ  ever  hauled  by 
u:.v  locomotive  in  this  country,  And  probably  in  the.  wbrjd^^^^^^^ 
moved   over  the   Pcnnsylvatiia   Railroad   between    Altoona   and. 
:  ".lona,  Pa.,  on  June  2_'.  igrx),  whvn  locuiDltve  X««,.iii3  itulk-4  a 
lain  r.f  105  steel  coal  car:;,  loaiicd  with  3,344  tcn5<:>t  coal,  l«^'^ 
a  (listanGe  of  127  iniJes  in  sevtn  I^ours  and  twelve  nibiiUes,  or  fin 
;\trage  speed  9I  17,6  tniles' per  hour/*  The  Tnaxinnini  grade  a^^ 
iii-;  section  of  the  road  i&  but    12   ft.  to   the  mile.     The  total 
noiglit  of  the  train,  includintr  eiiginc,  tend(?r  and  caboose,  was 
r.''i44  ions,  and  the  weight  of  the  train  behind  the  tender  about 
-.4-;X  tons.    The  tTJEiin  was  about  3.600  ft.  long. 

Tfie  locomotive  that  made  this  record  was  built  ^t  the  Juniata 
-iio{iS  of  the  Pennsyh'ania  Railroad,  jand  is  Ofieoiivhat  is  known 


as  cla.='s  ii^W.'  ,^lt  Wits,  d'es^ 

pQice  at  AltooTii  and  is  an  c'xcelieht  :exart?f»ie.  a/  a  very  powerful 
consolidation  engtnie  cqwipprcd  \viih  dn.v<ti^  whicii  pcrrnjt  moder 
atcly  high  speed  and  with  <ulScient  heatinij:  surface  to  make 
such  speedss  as  for  instance ,  20  niiies  per  hour,  attainable  tor 
loiig  di'sturices  iav  jt^racjirally  full  iTflctive  e/fort,  A  faictor  of 
adheSJOno^  .nearly :tr\*<'Ayas^a^ 

the  fitU  power  ol^iliceiisiiiiec^  delivered  even  under  dif- 

ficult rail  condiitoii^.     .■V  hi^h  fncto^'of  jafety  in  a  freight  loco 
motive  is  also  of.  great  bcnertn  iliy^tarting  ii  heavy  train  out  of 
the  yards  withoitt: ^tbe;  assistance  of;: a  pusher. 

The  illustrations  y.io\v  a  mmibei  of  the  more  interestitig  feat 
,urcs  of  this  1r>c.onir>tive.   .  i'<  >»=ibly  tliie  -"w^.  ..tirdmiii^^ 
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sion  given  by  a  general  examination  of  them  is  that  of  massivc- 
ness.  Because  of  the  large  power  to  be  developed  there  was  no 
occasion  to  save  weight  at  any  point,  as  great  weight  would  be 
needed  for  adhesion,  and  as  a  result  massive  steel  castings,  of 
undoubted  strength,  are  found  at  every  point  where  weakness 
might  occur.  This  feature  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  brac- 
ing of  the  frames,  which  is  unusually  well  taken  care  of. 

Boiler. — A  boiler  of  sufficient  capacity  is,  of  course,  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  design  of  a  locomotive  intended  for 
what  might  be  termed  "capacity"  work  on  a  railroad,  either 
freight  or  passenger.  A  study  of  the  boiler  drawing  and  of  the 
table  of  heating  surfaces  and  ratios  shows  that  this  feature  was 
well  recognized  and  had  been  given  careful  study.  The  design 
of  the  boiler,  however,  must  necessarily  be  dependent  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  fuel  available  and  while  with  the  fuel 
conditions  of  some  roads  this  boiler  would  probably  not  give  the 
full  locomotive  capacity  at  20  miles  per  hour,  under  the  proper 
conditions  is  undoubtedly  will  do  so  and  in  fact  service  tests  of 
I'^ng  duration  have  demonstrated  this.  The  shell  has  but  two 
courses,  the  front  one  being  the  conical  course,  measuring  yS'A 
in.  outside  diameter  at  the  front  end  and  84  in.  at  the  back  end, 
the  sheet  being  8  ft.  1%  in.  in  length.  The  second  course  is  of 
uniform  diameter  and  is  7  ft.  254  in-  in  length ;  it  is  in  the  center 
of  this  course  that  the  dome  is  located.  The  design  of  the  dome 
is  somewhat  unusual ;  it  is  made  of  ^4  in.  steel  plate  pressed  int.  ■ 
shape;  its  outside  diameter  is  31  in.  and  its  height  above  the  shell 
iSH  in. 

The  firebox  is  of  the  customary  Pennsylvania  Belpaire  type 
with  a  5  in.  mud  ring.  The  side  sheets,  both  inner  and  outer, 
are  straight  at  the  back  and  bellied  out  to  fit  the  shape  of  the 
shell  at  the  forward  end.  The  back  tube  sheet  is  set  in  some 
distance  from  the  face  of  the  mud  ring,  as  is  shown  in  the  longi- 
tudinal section.  The  boiler  illustration  shows  the  location  of 
the  interior  feed  pipe,  which  connects  to  the  double  check  valve 
on  the  back  head  of  the  boiler  and  discharges  at  a  point  about 
3  ft.  back  of  the  front  tube  sheet  and  above  the  top  of  the  tubes. 
This  pipe  is  about  4  in.  higher  at  the  front  than  at  the  back  end, 
.so  that  it  drains  toward  the  check  valve.  The  tubes  are  but  15 
ft.  in  length,  but  number  465,  giving  a  heating  surface  of  3,652 
sq.  ft. 

Frames. — The  frames  are  of  wrought  iron  or  cast  steel  in  two 
sections,  the  connection  being  between  the  first  and  second 
pedestals  at  a  point  directly  beneath  the  guide  yoke.  They  are 
normally  4  in.  in  width  and  measure  8  in.  in  depth  over  the 
pedestals,  and  at  other  points  from  4  to  7  in.  on  the  various 
rails.    They  are  forged  to  include  the  seats  for  the  vertical  keys 

.holding  the  saddle  and  cylinder  castings,  both  front  and  rear. 
The  front  section  of  the  frame  extends  continuous  to  the  bumper 
beam.  The  frame  bracing,  as  above  mentioned,  is  ample,  the 
principal  braces  being  a  broad  steel  casting  placed  horizontally 
across    the    frames    above   the    first   pedestal;    a   heavy   vertical 

..frame  brace  just  beneath  the  guide  yoke,  which  supports  the 
brake  cylinders;  a  heavy  brace,  across  between  the  second  and 
third  pedestals,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  steel  casting  over  30 
in.  in  width,  below  which  is  a  substantial  casting  placed  ver- 
tically and  connecting  to  all  four  rails,  this  being  also  bolted  to 
the  horizontal  brace;  also,  just  back  of  the  third  pedestal  is  a 
brace  which  supports  the  forward  end  of  the  mud  ring.  The 
frames  are  secured  to  the  boiler  between  the  cylinders  and  the 
front  mud  ring  by  four  belly  braces.  The  front  bumper  beam 
is  also  most  substantial,  consisting  of  three  steel  castings,  one 
between  the  frames,  including  the  guide  for  the  truck  pin,  and 
two  outside  the  frames  for  wing  castings.  None  of  these  are 
fastened  to  the  cylinders.  A  similar  design  is  found  at  the  tail 
casting,  which  is  in  three  parts,  all  being  arranged  to  lip  over 
the   frames  at  the  top,  where  they  are  secured  together.     The 

•arrangement    of    the    spring   rigging   and   equalizers   is    clearly 

•shown  in  the  illustrations. 

Guide  Yoke. — The  guide  yoke  is  formed  of  two  duplicate  steel 
castings,  joined  on  the  center  line.  It  is  securely  fastened  to 
the   frames   hv   both   vertical   and   horizontal   bolts   and   is  also 
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bolted  to  the  vertical  frame  brace.  The  bearing  for  the  link 
trunnions  is  secured  to  the  outer  end  of  the  yoke,  as  is  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

Reverse  Shaft  Support. — An  interesting  design  in  cast  steel 
IS  found  in  the  support  for  the  reverse  shaft  located  on  top  of 
the  frame  between  the  second  and  third  drivers.  This  has  an 
extension  outside  the  frames  and  carries  a  bearing  for  the  outer 
end  of  the  reverse  shaft,  the  arm  of  which  connects  to  the  ra- 
dius bar  of  the  valve  gear  through  a  slip  joint.  This  support,  in 
section,  is  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  U,  giving  great  stiffness 
without  excessive  weight. 

Cylmders.~As  is  customary  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
cylmders  are  cast  separate  from  the  saddle.     The  saddle  casting 


in  this  case  has  a  passage  which  conveys  the  steam  from  the 
steam  pipes  and  emerges  in  the  center  just  above  the  frames, 
where  it  is  continued  by  a  short  steam  pipe  with  a  slip  joint  con- 
necting to  the  center  of  the  valve  chamber.  The  exhaust  pass- 
age in  the  saddle  is  single  and  connects  to  its  continuation  in 
the  cylinder  casting  directly,  without  the  use  of  an  extra  pipe. 
In  the  cylinder  casting  the  exhaust  passage  divides  and  emerges 
front  and  back  just  back  of  the  valve  chamber.  The  valve 
chamber  heads  are  specially  designed  to  connect  and  furnish  the 
passage  for  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  end  of  the  valve  cham- 
ber to  this  passage  in  the  cylinders.  In  this  manner  the  castings 
for  both  cylinders  and  saddle  are  very  much  simplified  and  are 
capable  of  being  designed  with  greater  assurance  than  is  pes- 
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sible  where  the  passages  are  all  contained  in  one  casting.  The 
illustrations  show  the  details.  The  frames  are  in  slab  form  12 
in.  in  depth,  where  they  pass  between  the  cylinders  and  saddle 
and  are  set  into  recesses  in  both  of  these  castings,  which  are 
secured  together  above  and  below  as  well  as  through  the  frames. 
Valie  Gear.— A  design  of  Walschaert  valve  gear,  which  is  all 
in  one  vertical  plane  has  been  permitted  by  setting  the  valve 
chamber  5  in.  outside  the  center  line  of  the  cylinders.  The 
valve  gear  is  a  very  straightforward  simple  arrangement.  The 
valve  stem  connects  to  a  crosshead  supported  by  a  bracket  set 
en   top  of  the  guides,  to  which  is  also  connected  the  combina- 


tion lever.  The  link  is  supported  back  of  the  guide  yoke,  and 
its  lower  extension  at  the  connection  for  the  eccentric  rod  has 
a  lever  arm  of  24^  in.,  bringing  this  point  almost  to  the  center 
line  of  the  drivers.  The  path  of  the  pin  on  the  return  crank, 
or  double  the  amount  of  eccentricity,  is  22^  in.  and  the  length 
of  the  eccentric  rod  is  such  that  the  bottom  of  the  link  swings 
farther  back  than  forward  of  the  vertical  center  line  droppel 
from  its  trunnion,  in  order  to  improve  the  steam  distribution. 
The  reversing  is  done  through  a  slip  joint  on  the  radius  bar, 
which  extends  back  of  the  link,  the  arm  on  the  reversing  shaft 
being  2  ft.   10  in.  in  length. 
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Ti'p  of  Knil 


Note:-   ' 

Injector  Overflow  Pipe 

bii8  l>een  shown  ran 

into  the  Ash  I'au  for 

u«e  only  in  Summer. 


Aih  P«n  made  of  '4  Tank  Steel 
ueinp  '-."Kivets  about  "("Pitch 
unless  otherwise  specified. 
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Asit  Pail:  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  design  of  self- 
clearing  ash  pan  of  large  capacity,  that  has  been  applied  to 
these  locomotives.  Its  greatest  point  of  interest  is  in  the  de- 
sign and  method  of  operating  the  doors,  which  in  this  case  are 
hinged  on  either  side  and  swing  downward  and  outward.  They 
are  held  in  a  closed  position  by  a  toggle  joint  arrangement,  which 
insures  them  being  securely  fastened  when  closed  without  put 
ting  any  great  strain  on  the  dumping  gear.   There  are  two  large 
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CYLINDERS— CLASS    h8b. 


hoppers,  front  and  back  of  the  axle,  each  having  individual  door 
operating  gear.  The  illustrations  show  that  netting  has  been 
liberally  used,  both  at  the  front  and  rear  of  the  pan,  and  that 
no  air  openings  are  provided  on  the  sides.  ... 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  as  follows:"; 


RATIOS. 

Weight   on   drivers   -4-   tractive   effort. ....-...,,,, v. '•...,,..» 4.95 

Total    weight   -=-   tractive    effort -.*.....:.;..;■.►..,;!. 5.60 

Tractive  effort   X   diam.   drivers  -i-  heating  surface.  ^.,V)iU-..'..i..,».  .690.00 

Total   heating  surface  H-  grate  area ;...V';-.«v;..'... .  .69.64 

Firebox  heating  surface  H-  total  heating  surface,  per  cent......... 4.88 

Weight  on   drivers  -f-   total   heating  surface 64.98 

Total  weight  -H  total  heating  surface.....,..., 62.05 

Volume   both   cylinders,    tu.    ft iT-...k;>V.i. ....■.*. ,..,.,,.•, 14.66 

Total  heating  surface   -f-  vol.   cylinders. ..  ..',.^.. ..,».....!.... .' 261.91 

Grate    area    -^    vol.    cylinders ...V..., 3.T6 

CYXKDERS. 

Nind      ^«T^~^:;.«. ..'. Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke.  .V.^.'.yV..^. vi ^  .^ 24   x  2S  in. 

? -^■.'-   :^' "^        ■;■  VALVES.  ''-,■;; 

i\.ii\Q    .. . . . . . .....j|..j...^.  ^»  .......-...•.■.».. ^•..•j...... ...•.....••  X  isTon 

i^iameter    . . .  ....«^..«^  ^ .  i. «.-....'....'..  ...^  *  • ..  ..»^'.. '.  .  .'.~«  •.«,•••%•  .'^v. .  X4    in. 

Greatest    travel    ....  ^  *........  ..i  .......  .....'...•.;........-.... 6    in. 

Steam    lap J^    in. 

Exhaustclearance    . . .  .^  . ., Ji   in. 

■■'  "  ■"-","    'wheels. 

Driving,    diameter    over   tires ;.-.»V.iii.-..,,.Vi,'j. 62    in. 

Driving,    thickness   of   tires ..i>.»i.y..iii-.«». ; SJ-i    in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length. ..  .i^>.,vV.. '.»»..  .10 ^S   x   13  in. 
Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length. ..;,..'....«;;'......  .9^   x  IS  in. 

Engine   truck   wheels,   diameter. .  ..v...., ,,,.,,,. ...;;,i,'.»»^, 33   in. 

Engine  truck,  journals .'I.  .iV.  .:..>.-;'.  .■.<'.. 5;4   x  10  in. 

■  :  .■■  /.  •;":/-^\.--  BOILER. 

Style      . . . . ;  .v. ,', ^  iV, i  .;..... Belpaire 

Working  pressure    i,.  ......  k..;\..v....;..i.... ;05   lbs. 

Inside   diameter   of  frst   ring -.  .V.i*.*.>..,i.ir»..i,i.».  ....;..  ..76^    in. 

Firebox.  length  and  width ..v.'.;.iv..«i-i.*T...  - 110J4    x  72  in. 

Firebox  plates,   thickness ....-..,  .■.;-»!.'.-i.».>....  ..  .5/16,    H.    %  in. 

Firebox,  water  space    .>.'...,,r.iv..>-..,.^.. 5  in. 

Tubes,   number  and  outside  diameter. ..  ,;.,»',iUii.*;..»...*,i. 465 — 2   in. 

Tubes,    length    ..,..>......,  ,,(..<..;.>>*..;..>  .^li 15    ft. 

Heating  surface,   tubes   ...  .'...v.. ,.>>;,., ».V*...".,..>iii. 3.652   sq.    ft. 

Heating   surface,    firebox    ..,,.,;  ....v.V.V... .;.-,.. V^.i.  ..i-.. 187   sq.    ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    ..,;.....,...,.i^i,.».».ii;....,.; 3,839  sq.   ft. 

ijrate   area    ; , .«.',..  ^ .  ^v  •••.  i.  ••  *  i.  •..,.-*  v ....  65.13   sq,    ft. 

Smokestack,   min.    diameter    ,.  i. ,.'.....■.:  ......v. 17   in. 

Smokestack,    height   above    rail. .  ..>..*.,.. 4,,i,..»...",i...«......  ........180   in. 

Center  of  boiler  above  rail.,..'j./..i. v.. >»••..?.-•-•>'*•  ?^ ••;•••.*»-•..•»*•  .117  in. 

Weight    ... . .. .»;..,..-.^. -...:.., '.s."....»i.»>,i.is-,i. 158,000    lbs. 

\V  hf  els    diameter   . . . . . . . . . . . . ;  ..;,■., .  ,>  ., . . .  . . ,  , ;, 3fi   in. 

lournals.   diameter  and  length. ..... v.  .ii  .......... .    ;...... ..5^    x   10  in. 

Water  capacity ............;..........-., 7.000  gals. 

Coal   capacity    .,..>,. ..*....: .  .17.5   tons 

Panama  Canal. — Estimates  of  the  sums  required  for  the 
most  ^.-conomical  conduct  of  the  construction  work  during  the 
next  r.scal  year  amount  to  $48,000,000.  This  total  is  larger  than 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  at  the  Isthmus  anticipated, 
but  the  reasons  for  it  are  sound.  The  rate  of  progress  now  is 
very  high,  amounting  during  September  to  2.840,000  cu.  yd.  of 
excavation,  452,000  cu.  yd.  of  fill-in  dams,  and  21,500  cu.  yd, 
of  concrete.  The  heavy  interest  charges  on  the  great  sums  al- 
ready spent  make  it  advisable  to  push  the  work  to  the  full  eco- 
nomical capacity  of  the  plant  and  organization.  This  capacity 
is  greater  than  was  anticipated,  and  consequently  it  is  advisable 
to  spend  more  each  year  and  complete  the  canal  sooner  than  will 
be  possible  with  smaller  annual  appropriations.— T/i^  Enginccr- 
":ing  Record.  ••.; 


GENERAL    DATA.  :'     '-'^  1     ' 

....... .;..j.  .;.'*  •♦-..■v.i*.'...  ik>j..v...Y.  .4  ft.  8/^  in. 

Freight 


Gaupe  

service      ....  '-■ 

Fuel    

Tractive   tfforr    .......... 

Weight   in   working   order. 

Weight  on  drivers .,  ......^.........  .-...v 

Weight  on   leading  truck 

^  eight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order;;  .♦...• 
Wheel   base,   driving... 

Wheel  base,  total    ....  •    •       :: 

wneel  base,  engine  and  tender. ...  ,..^vi.i,i-;.,iv.>y 


•  •■*.'•  •  *■*  •  V  < 


"-  f^f?*  *  '  •  ?  •  -*  "•-•  • 


Bit.   Coal 

42,CC1    lbs. 

...238.300  lbs. 
...211.000  lbs. 

?7.300  lbs. 

...396.300  lbs. 
..IT  ft.  Yj  in. 
.25  ft.  9^  in. 
.59   ft.   5H   in. 


Accurate  Measurkments. — A  mechanic  with  his  caliper  gauge 
can  readily  detect  differences  of  i-io,ooo  of  an  inch;  and  a  good 
tool  maker  with  suitable  parallel  jaw  calipers  can  detect  differ- 
ences of  about  1-50,000  of  an  inch.  Experts  can  detect  a  dif- 
ference \\4ien  working  on  small  wires  of  one  or  two  thousandths 
of  an  inch  by  the  sense  of  touch  or  feeling  and  without  the  use 
of  calipers. — H.  De  B.  Parsons. 
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sible  wJjere  the  passages!:  are  gll  containrcd  in 'iohe- casting.  The 
illustrations  show  the  details/ :i!riietraine§  are  in  slab  form  \2 
in  in  depth,  where  they  pass  botwctn  the  cylinders  and  saddle 
and  are  set  into  recesses  in  both  of  these  castings,  which  are 
secured  together  above  and  below  as  well  as  through  the  frames, 
{^"a/tc  G^ar.-7/V  design  of  Walschaert  valve  gear,,  which  is  all 
in  one  vertical  plane  has  been  permitted  by  setting  the  valve 
chamber  5  in.  otitside  the  center  line  of ,  the  cylinders.  The 
valve  gear  B  a  very  straight  forward  simple  arrangement.  The 
valve  stern  connects  Jts  a  er^ss^iead  snpROrted  by  a  bracket,  set 
:op  of  the  guides,  to  whi<rh  is  alAo  connected  .!t)i6  conibinli- 


tion  lever.  'J  he  hnk  i-  supported  back  of  the  guide  yoke,  and 
it>  lower  extension  at  the  connection  for  the  eccentric  rod  has 
a  lever  arm  of  24'.  in.,  bringing  this  point  almost  to  the  center 
line  of  the  drivers.  The  path  of  the  pin  on  the  return  crank, 
or  double  the  amount  of  eccentricity,  is  22-)^  in.  and  the  length 
^A  the  eccentric  rod  is  such  that  the  bottom  of  the  link  swings 
tarther  back  than  forward  of  the  vertical  center  line  dropped 
fmni  its  trunnion,  in  order  to  improve  the  steam  distribution. 
I  he  reversing  is  done  through  a  slip  joint  on  the  radius  bar. 
which  extends  back  of  the  link,  the  arm  on  the  reversing  shaft 
being  2  ft  10  in;  in  length 
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A.^li  i'iii..  Oiie  6f  the  illustraiiont>  shows  a  xlesign  of  Self- 
clcHritig^  a>h  pan  of  large  capacity,  that  has  been  applied  to 
these  loconnotiyes.  Its  greatest  point  of  interest  is  in  the  de- 
s^n  and  method  of  operating  the  doors,  which  in  this  case  are 
hinged  on  eitlier  side  and  swing  downward  and  ontward.  They 
arc  held  in  a  closed  position  by  a  toggle  joint  arrangement,  which 
ii1>iirv.s  .t!Wm  .being  securely  f u'stened  \vhn j  cl«^e''-  wiihoiil  •  pvtf  -; 
titi'4  aiiy  titeat  stf ^-in  ©ti:  the  dumpini?  g<"a.r-  Tb^^re  -aiti-:^^ 
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?crs,  frdntlahiibaclc  of  the  axle,  "each  having  iridividiial  door 

viperaiirtg  ^n     The   illustrations   show  that  nttling  has  been 

liberally  used,  both  at  the  front  and  rear  of  tire  pan,  and.  that 

rip  nir  openings  are  provided  on  the  sides.  .--■^/Oc.;-: 

^-H'e  jtewrai  kjtiijicii&im^  ratios  .are  as  fpllp^s : 


VVciiiht   on   drivcii   %'    tractive-   c-tlort^,..',  .;.»•,  .-.ii 
Total    weight  --j-  tractive   effort.*,  .v. ir,..v:I'-. .'. .. 
Tractive  eii'ort   X   diani.  drrt-ors  -^  hi-atinif .■surtact,.  . 

Total  htarintr  surface   -:-  irrate  arcavi  . ... , . .  ■..  » . . 

Firohax  hc-ating  sarface  %-  total   Iioating$uf/ace,.pt-i' 
Wcji'ht  oh   flrivers  -H   total    heatini;  starfaci,  ..,'..■.■.. . 
Total   wciiL^ht  -~  total  licdtingsurlaoe.  .,•.'. .  .  ,     : 
X'oliitne   both   cylin<lt-r>i   tu.   it..  ... ;  .■ ... . .;. .  . 
Total  heating  surface  .-r'  vol.'  cj;lrndcjSii;-. ^  .  ...  .^,.  . 
Crate   at-ea    V    v©l.  -.cyUttders. . .:.  /...!;..%'.  ...u-.-.  .•.■•..,".. 

:!Piat(iete!r  .anC.stc^e. . . ;..  .1. ..;  *^'. ; ;  ;v.  .>  ; 

V  ;-.  '^  .--yv '-.  -\  ■'.■'  ^  •"    '■■  ■:^ '"  ■      :.vAtvEs^ 

Ivlila  ;-'v  i-  -.  .'kv  'V-  «.» »f<  *.•  V*  •■•  \.,»  •  .*  •'"  '•  ■?■■•  -  •"*  • 
DiaiheteV  ■ . ,  :,.:V;V^. v.*  ;.;'/:.>•,  .V^:  •!  ■^■^.■. 
Greatest  travel  ■,.  . 
Steam    lap    . . .'.  '■■.  ■ 

Exhaust  .elestra'tict, 

Lea<i ; » i- .vi...  ... 


ct-n! . 
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'■"/■.■■  .'J'  y'  ■'"   ■>■  ■  .'-f'-    ■";'  '"'  -WB-Eht*: 

l>riving,.   liianieter  .over    tiros .■ ..    ,:.  .  .v 

prixEiilRl    thickness'  ot.  tiVev.  .,.',. ...  .  .  .-. 

liriviin;  journals  main,  di-itnetcr  atnl  i<'iieth. 
Driyin-p  jourivats.  others,  diaiiietf r  arid  Icii^tli 
Erifjitte   trudc   uHeds.   diariu-ter.-. .  .  i . . .      . 
Engitie.truckijoufrials   :'..,>.... ...  ..■.'.'.. 

■•  v.'^  ;:^.0V-"?'-  •'.^'•.  .Wv--1  ■  ■■'  ,::'•'^i^^sj^■.', 
^t■vu>■•-  '-'•''•         -".  '  -■.'-""■■  -■    ■  - ■■    -.1. 

Wofkina  i^ressiirc   ,'.  . .  . .:  .'■.. .  ..,>  ■. .-, .  ,:^;  t>i<; , , 
Insirt<;  iliainetvr-  pf  ^r*t  ring".. ■,'.  i.T,  .,;"il , .  ti : 
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fiS   tn. 
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X  13  its. 

•  f  . 

. . .  SS   in. 

5'. 

k   10  in. 

tnlM'S ..:, 

»r- 

.v;-4 . 

tire  box' 

"  V 

-  •  »■•- 

total  •>>. 

,;^.i.-/ 

^  . . .  . ".  ,^ 

•  f 

..i-.:..j 

,F-ireJ«fi,\,   U-nKth  and  vridtli 
,Fi  relrox  j)!at<?  s.   t  hi  ekne  ssr 
r-"irelH)x,   watiT  >pai.t:'  ...  . ,  .■...-:  ;  .> 
Tiilws..  number  and  Outsid-.'  .dlaiii'ct 
Tubes.    lei>irlli    i  .  ,..  , . . ,  #v...i. :  .^■^ 
Heatinc   swrlaoi 
Hcatin.ir   ."iirt'iH-e 
.Ileatini;   <iiirl'aey 
Cirate   an-a    . .'.; 
Sini">ke«t'ack,   tnin.    d.ianjeter    ; > ■. . 
Stnokestack,   heis^t   aJioye  ■  naiU  ^ 
Center  6f  boiler  above  rail..:v 

WVioht^  ;..;-,J-i..^; .  .;.^j.  .;7-,v.;. 
\Vhi»'l>c.' -diaTiieffirv',  t- W  ;'. , .  .  .  . 
roiirnaJ<^   dianieter  itd,l^BtK. 
AVafer.  capa<"jty    /  ...!., ; . . 

.C?»al;  capacity , 


^.  >  ;  .^7*  ;.  i> 


;..iif\;^  ^/5s  m. 

.  . . .  .-S  in.- 

.4fi5— 5  in. 

.    ...16  ft. 

'•:<^    S<1.  ft. 

1«?  <q  ft. 

.  .  .S.>iS^  ^q.  ft; 

'"■    "1.  it. 

17  in. 

.  ..:<M»  in. 

.  ;yJlla. -in.; 

;:.«.■•  toil)  ihs. 
vtr.  \n. 
10.  in; 

•  fcals,- 
■Mions 


.r-\  I  l;-M 


v. 


'r*.;.e  jt.ffor?..:',  . 
■    '^,  Working  .order; . 

•n    .lirver.'^.  .  .  i.,:;.vv .-.,..,..,. 
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BEMENT-MJLES    CYLINDER    AND    PISTON    VALVE    CHAMBER    BORING    MACHINE. 


LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDER  AND  PISTON  VALVE 
CHAMBER  BORING  MACHINE. 


SUPPLYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  AT  THE  ATLANTIC 
QTY  CONVENTIONS. 


The  locomotive  cylinder  and  piston  valve  chamber  borinq; 
machine,  shown  in  the  illustration,  will  bore  and  face  both  ends 
simultaneously  of  cylinders  up  to  '60  in.  in  length.  This  design 
has  just  been  brought  out  by  the  Bement  Works  of  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Company.  The  boring  bar  is  a  steel  forging  7 
inches  in  diameter,  has  a  continuous  traverse  of  11  feet  by  hand, 
fast  power  traverse  in  either  direction,  and  automatic  reversible 
boring  feeds.  The  feeds  are  six  in  number  and  are  actuated 
by  a  screw  through  a  protected  nest  of  gears;  they  are  engaged, 
changed  or  reversed  by  a  conveniently  placed  lever.  The  screw 
feed  is  of  special  advantage  when  boring  piston  valve  chambers 
where  the  cutting  is  not  constant,  but  is  interrupted. 

The  main  table  is  supported  on  four  large  elevating  screws, 
the  nuts  of  which  are  revolved  by  hand  or  power.  The  cross 
table  is  54  inches  wide  in  the  direction  of  the  machine's  length  by 
"jz  inches  long  transversely;  the  top  surface  is  fitted  with  T-slots 
for  clamping  the  work.  The  table  has  a  cross  traverse  of  30 
inches  and  a  longitudinal  traverse  of  18  inches  by  hand.  The 
minimum  distance  from  the  center  of  the  boring  bar  to  the  tabic 
is  30  inches,  and  the  maximum  51  inches. 

The  facing  heads  are  provided  with  tool  slides  having  com- 
pound motion  and  are  clamped  in  the  boring  bar  sleeves.  They 
have  automatic  star  feed,  and  when  not  in  use  may  be  allowed 
to  hang  in  place.  The  minimum  distance  between  the  facini^ 
heads  is  20  inches,  and  the  maximum  60  inches.  When  ordered, 
boring  heads  of  various  sizes  may  be  provided  to  meet  require- 
ments. The  machine  is  driven  by  a  20  horse-power  motor  geared 
direct  and  operated  by  a  reversing  controller.  The  same  motor 
raises  and  lowers  the  table  and  operates  the  fast  traverse  10 
the  bar.     ":■'':-'  ■■■ 


Headlights  in  Indiana. — The  Railroad  Commission  of 
Indiana,  after  considerable  investigation,  has  issued  an  order 
directing  that  headlights  of  1,500  candle-power  be  used.  The 
Indianapolis  Nezvs,  in  commenting  on  this,  says:  "No  oil  lamp 
has  yet  been  devised,  as  far  as  the  commission  could  learn,  which 
will  attain  the  required  candle-power,  unless  it  be  some  modified 
form  of  the  gasoline  lamp.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  lamps 
to  be  put  in  will  be  either  electric  or  acetylene.  Concerning 
a  choice  between  these  two,  the  commission  has  nothing  to  say.' 


John  D.  Conway,  secretary  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  313  Sixth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
issued  a  circular  announcing  the  principal  features  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  Master  Car  Builders'  and  Master  Me- 
chanics' conventions  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  15-22  next. 
The  exhibits  and  the  offices  of  the  association  will  be  located 
on  Young's  Pier  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  track 
exhibits,  which  will  be  placed  as  they  were  in  1909,  on  the 
tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway,  about  200 
yards  from  the  convention  pier. 

Contract  has  been  let  for  the  erection  of  exhibit  structures.  It 
provides  for  69,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space,  exclusive  of 
aisles,  and  40  cents  per  square  foot  will  cover  the  cost  of 
erecting  structures  and  providing  the  usual  facilities.  The  color 
scheme  will  again  be  green  and  white.  A  telephone  will  be 
provided  between  every  two  exhibitors  with  free  local  service 
from  Monday,  June  13,  to  Thursday,  June  23.  The  upper  floor 
of  Exhibition  Hall  will  not  be  used,  and  the  lower  floor  will 
have  ceiling  and  walls  calcimined  white.  Eight  candle-power 
electric  lamps  will  be  placed  2  feet  apart  along  each  of  ten 
cornice  lines  and  will  be  lighted  throughout  the  day,  so  that 
each  aisle  will  have  two  rows  of  these  lights  and  each  booth 
a  row  at  the  front  and  a  row  at  the  back.  Annex  court  contains 
large  spaces  which  may  be  built  largely  to  suit  occupants.  The 
annex  will  have  the  column  and  panel  construction  substan- 
tially as  in  1909,  but  very  heavy  exhibits  cannot  be  placed  on 
this  end  of  the  pier.  Exhibits  of  medium  heavy  weight  can  he 
put  in  the  addition  to  the  hotel  men's  annex  in  the  side  spaces, 
as  these  are  over  concrete  piles,  but  only  light  exhibits  can 
go  in  the  center  spaces. 

Power  for  operating  exhibits  will  be  furnished  as  hereto- 
fore. An  additional  boiler  and  a  larger  motor-driven  com- 
pressor will  be  installed,  and  it  is  expected  that  with  these 
additions  all  reasonable  demands  can  be  met. 

Application  for  space  should  reach  the  secretary  by  January 
31.  On  February  16,  in  Pittsburgh,  space  will  be  assigned  to  all 
exhibitors  who  have  made  application  prior  to  that  date,  and 
the  procedure  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  in  1909.  The 
exhibitors,  if  any,  whose  requirements,  in  the  judgment  of  th- 
exhibit   committee,   make  it   imperative   that   they   be   specially 
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taken  care  of,  will  be  assigned  space  first.  Lots  will  then  be 
drawn  to  determine  the  order  in  which  exhibitors  may  choose 
space.  If  a  representative  of  the  .exhibitor  is  present,  he  may 
choose  in  his  turn ;  if  there  is  no  representative  present,  the 
application  will  be  used  as  a  guide  in  assigning  the  best  space 
possible.  The  number  of  advance  applications  already  received 
indicates  a  very  great  demand  for  space. 

Mr.  Conway  calls  attention  to  the  resolution  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  prohibiting  the  distribution  of  souvenirs  at  the 
conventions;  and  also  to  the  rule  prohibiting  the  distribution 
of  advertising  matter  from  booth  to  booth. 


NEW  36-INCH  DRESES  RADIAL  DRILL. 


The  Dreses  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  re- 
designing its  line  of  radial  drills,  has  given  special  attention  to 
simplicity  in  the  driving  mechanism.  One  pair  of  bevel  gears 
is  carried  inside  of  the  column,  thus  obviating  the  use  of  th<? 
customary  spur  gears,  one  shaft  and  two  bearings.  The  arrange- 
ment for  transmitting  the  power  to  the  drill  spindle  from  the 
bevel  gears  remains  the  same  as  that  used  on  previous  designs. 

The  elevating  screw  is  placed  in  a  recess  in  front  of  the 
column,  protecting  it  from  damage  and  not  impairing  the  swing 
of  the  machine.  The  lever  protruding  through  the  arm,  near  the 
column,  operates  a  double  friction  which  starts,  stops,  engages 
the  back  gears  and  reverses  the  spindle  for  tapping;  any  of  these 
changes  may  be  made  while  the  machine  is  running.  The  lever 
above  the  one  just  mentioned  sets  the  machine  for  tapping  and 
also  reverses  the  spindle  at  a  ratio  of  5  to  7,  while  the  former 
lever  reverses  the  spindle  at  a  ratio  of  i  to  4  forward  and  back- 
ward. A  knurled  screw  on  the  main  operating  lever  adjusts 
the  gripping  power  of  the  driving  friction  clutch  so  that  taps 
will  not  be  broken  oflf  when  striking  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

The  head  is  moved  on  the  arm  by  a  rack  and  spiral  pinion  and 


NEW    DESIGN    OF    PRESES    RADIAL    DRILL. 

is  clamped  by  the  lever  at  the  rear  of  the  vertical  shaft  carrying 
the  worm  that  drives  the  feed.  The  quick  return  is  through  the 
four-handled  pilot  wheel  which  automatically  engages  and  dis- 
engages the  feed.  The  feed  is  of  the  all-geared  type.  It  has 
four  changes  which  are  varied  by  a  ducking  key  in  connection 
with  the  knurled  shiftable  knob  on  the  vertical  worm  shaft. 
The  spindle  has  an  automatic  stop  and  is  graduated  for  depth. 
The  teeth  are  cut  away  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  rack  to  avoid 


breakage  when  the  spindle  is  fed  to  the  limit  of  its  travel. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  connection  of  the 
column  carrying  stump,  column  and  table.  The  column  fits  into 
the  stump  and  rests  on  rollers  for  easy  movertient.  The  table 
encircles  the  lower  stump  and  a  small  part  of  the  column  and 
by  depressing  the  lever  shown*  ip  front,  a  screw  binds  all  three 
substantially  together.  This  leVer  is  always  within  reach  of 
the   left   hand   of   the   operator,    without   changing   his   position. 


DRESES    RADIAL   DRILL. 

A  tension  screw  below  the  lever  always  insures  a  working  fir. 
The  table  is  supported  at  its  outer  end  by  a  stand  having  .in 
adjusting  screw  so  that  it  can  always  be  kept  at  right  angles 
with  the  spindle. 

The  machine  is  built  with  a  cone  pulley  for  belt  drive,  or  con- 
stant or  variable  speed  motors  may  be  mounted  on  an  attached 
sub-base.  It  drills  to  the  center  of  a  73-in.  circle,  takes  58  in. 
under  the  spindle,  and  weighs  about  3,600  pounds. 


An  Elaborate  Train  Ferry. — The  train  ferry  between  Sass- 
nitz,  Germany,  and  Trelleborg,  Sweden,  a  distance  of  65  miles, 
was  placed  in  operation  by  the  two  governments  during  the  past 
summer.  The  ferries  make  the  passage  in  four  hours.  Each  is 
370  ft.  long  over  all,  53 J/2  ft.  wide,  has  a  maximum  speed  of 
16^^$  knots  and  will  carry  eight  cars.  The  boats  are  fitted  as 
passenger  steamers,  and  in  addition  to  carrying  the  cars  have 
dining  room,  smoking  room,  and  berth  accommodations  for  141 
passengers.  The  staterooms  are  below  the  car  deck,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  first-class  dining  room  and  smoking  room 
on  a  separate  deck  over  the  cars. — The  Engineering  Record. 


Delay  to  Passenger  Trains. — The  monthly  report  of  delays 
to  passenger  trains  on  the  steam  railroads  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  issued  by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  Dis- 
trict, shows  that  for  the  month  of  October  56,230  trains  were 
run,  of  which  84  per  cent,  were  on  time  at  division  terminals. 
The  average  delay  for  each  late  train  was  24  minutes,  and  the 
average  delay  for  each  train  run  was  3.9  minutes.  The  principal 
causes  of  delay  were  waiting  for  trains  on  other  divisions,  30 
per  cent. ;  train  work  at  stations,  16.5  per  cent. ;  waiting  for 
train  connections  with  other  railroads,  14.7  per  cent. ;  meeting 
and  passing  trains,  7.5  per  cent. ;  wrecks,  5.2  per  cent. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDER  AND  PISTON  VALVE 
CHAMBER  BORING  MACHINE. 

1  i'.c  locoiijotivc  cyliJukr  ainL  iii>ii'ii  valve  cliainljcr  lioriii^ 
i:uicliini'.  shown  in  tlu'  tllu5tratiori.  will  bon-  and  face  both  ends 
6imultaneDui«ly  of  cylinders  up  to '60  ifi.  in  Icnyili.  This  design 
has  "jifSt  been  brought  out  by  the  Benient  Work?  ot  the  Xilcs- 
Bement-Pond  Company.  .The  horuiji  bar  is. .a  steel  forgini:  7 
inches  in  diameter,  htls' a  continuous  traverse  of  11  feet  by  hand, 
fast  power  traverse  irt,  eithcr(lirection,  and  automatic  rcversiolc 
boring  ieefjis.  The  feeds,  arc  ?ix  in  number  and  arc  actuated 
by-a  sjcfeav  through  a  protected  nest  of  g^ars;  they  arc  cngajjed, 
chatitred  ot  reversed  by  a  conveniehily  placed  lever.  The  screw 
teed  is  of  special  advantage  when  boring  piston  vat\>-  clininlirrs 
where  the  cuttitig  is  not  constant,  but  is;  interrupted 

The  majil^tabJe.  is  supported  <>n  jfovtr  large  elevating  screws, 
the  n ins  bi  whkh  are  reviilved  by  hand  or  power.  The  cros< 
.tabl<i  i?-54  inches  wide  in  the  direction  of  the*  machine's  length  b.\ 
72  inches •  lt>ng  .traitsversely;  the  fop  ^surface  iV  fitte<l  with  T  slot- 
for.'ciampiiig  the  .wprk-  I  i  '  'i!'!'  liai  Jj'itross.'trnye^rse  "i  <» 
i-'cives  aiulji  lonaitiKiiiial  jra\  •   1^;. inches  by  hattd.      flu^ 

niinimuni  dj.-tani'e  from  flj*'  cii!  ■  ;   .m  tho'borintr  '  ■  •■  •     ''■     •   '' 
is' -^o  iiiclie'-.,.  and  the  Tim yinuim  ji  inches. 

l\u-   Kidhg'head.-  ovi'ded.Jwith  .tool  sU«les   having  corn-. 

]'■  und  motioit  ;anE  are  .clanir>ed:  IM;  the  boring  li.-u-  -Ue\  es  Tlu'v 
have  automatic  star  it'ed.a»d  when  t^ot  in  u?e may  be  allow'.d 
tQ'bartg  in  place.  The  minimum  distance  between  the  faciiut 
jie.tii.ls  is  20  iiiches,  atjd  the  niaximuTiTlip  itichc?.  AVherr  ordered, 
bofiri.g  heads" of  variptis '  W.*s  r^ay  be  provided:.' id"  rticet-  regtu'r-j 
niwits.  fhe-rnaeKiftfc  is  driv^vby  a  20  horse -power  motor  geared 
direct  and  pp«rat«J  by  riTev^r^ing*c&iurplIer.  The  same  motor 
raise*,  arid'  lovvcr-; ''the' tabic  aiid  "operates  the  fast  traverse  \<- 
.the  bar 


SUPPLYMEN'S   ASSOCIATION  AT  THE  ATLANTIC 
CITY  CONVENTIONS. 


lltAi'LiGHTs.  IN  i:a)iA.NA. -— The  Railroad  Commission  01 
Indiana,  after  cmtsiderable  investigation,  has  issued  an  or<ler 
directin.g  that  hcadhgj>t5  of  1,500  candk-power  be  used.  The 
Indianapolis  iV\'rt'JE,.  incclHnjneijtiiig  oh  ilrf^  "Xo  ,pil  lamp 

has  yet  been  tleviscd,'t»5  far  a$' the  commission  could  learn,  which 
will  attain  the  r'C'inircdcafldlc  power,  unless  it  be  some  niodificd 
form  of  the  ,saso,linc ,  lamp.  Jt  is  expected  that  the  new  lamps 
to  be  pttt  in  will  be  eithcir  electric  or  acetylene.  Concerning 
a  choice  between  these  two,  the  commission  has  nothing  to  say.  * 


.  J(.>!ni  I).  Conway.  secrelar>  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manu- 
facturers" Association,  .?!.?  Sixth  avenue.  Pittsiniryii,  Pa.,  has 
issuexl  a  circtdar  amntuncing  the  principal  features  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  Master  Car  I'.nilders'  ;snd  Master  Me- 
clianics",  conventions  at  .Atlantic  City,  X.  J..  Jum  i5-_'j  next. 
The  exhibits  and  the  oflice-  of  the  ass'H-iation  will  be  located 
•  >))  Voinig's  Pier  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  track 
exhibits,  which  will  Ik-  placed  as  they  were  in  1909,  on  the 
tracks  of  tJie  Philadelphia  iK:  Reading  Railway,  about  20c 
yards  from  the  convention  pier. 

Contract  has  been  let  for  the  erection  of  exhibit  structur<.s.  It 
pnrvidc-s  for  fk^ooo  square  feet  of  exhibit  space,  exclu'^ive  of 
aisles,  .ami' 40-  cents  per  square  foot  will  cover  the  cost  of 
creeling  structures  and  providing  the  usual  facilities.  The  color 
scheme  will  agaiir  be  green  and.  white  A  telephone  will  be 
Tirovi<led  between  every  two  exhibitors  with  free  local  service 
iKiui  Monday.  June  1.^.  to  Thursday,  Jiute  23.  The  upper  floor 
of  Exhibition  Hall  will  not.be  iiscd,  and  the  lower  floor  will 
Ii:tvc  ceilini;  an<i  wall-  calcimined  white.  Fight  candle-power 
electric  lanijis  will  l>e  placed  2'  feet  apart  along  each  of  ten 
cornice  lines  ai»d  will  be-  lighted  throughout  the  day.  so  that 
each  aisle  .\vill  have  two  rovv.s  of  these  lights  and  each  booth 
a  row  at  the  front  and  a  row  at  the  back.  Annex  court  contains 
large  spaces  which  may  be  Imilt  Largely  to  suit  occupants.  The 
annex  will  have  the  column  anfl  p.mel  construction  substan- 
tially as  in  . i<30f>.  but  vtry.  heavy  exhibits  cannot  be  placed  on 
this  cn/1  of  the  ^er.  Kxhibits  of  medium  heavy  weight  can  be 
imt  in  the  .addition  to  the  hotel  men's  annex  in  the  side  spaces, 
as  these  are  over  concrete  piles,  but  only  liuht  exhibits  can 
go  in  the  cBrtter  space'; 

Power    for   operating   exhibits   will   be    furnished  as   hereto 
fore.     An   additional    boiler   and    a   larger   motor-driven    com- 
pressor  will    l)e    installed,    and    it    is    expected    that    with    these 
additions  all  reasonable  demands  can  be  met. 

-Application  for  space  should  reach  the  secretar\-  by  Januar>- 
ji.  On  February  16,  in  Pittsburgh,  space  will  be  assigned  to  all 
exhibitors  who  have  made  application  prior  to  that  date,  and 
the  procedure  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  in  icxx).  The 
exhibitors,  if  any,  whose  requirements,  in  the  judgment  of  th- 
exhibit    committee,    make   it    imperative    that    they   be    specially 
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taken  care  of,  will  be  assigned  space  first.     Lots  will  then  be 

drawn  to  determine  the  order  in  which  exhibitors  may  choose 
space,  if  a  representative  of  the^cxhibitor  is  present,  lie  may 
choose  in  hi.s  turn;  if  there  is  no  representative  present,  the 
apphcatioii  will  be  used  as  a  guide  iii  assiiining  tiie  best  space 
po.'^>ible.  The  number  of  advance  applications  already  received 
indicates  a  very  great  demand  for  space. 

Mi*.  Conway  calls  attention  to  tlic  resolution  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  prohibiting;  tlic  distribution  of  souvenirs  at  the 
Cuiiventions;  ainl  also  to  the  rule  proliibitin;^  the  distribution 
o:  advertising  matter  from  booth  to  booth. 

NEW   3b-INCH   DRESES  RADIAL  DRILL. 


m  rv 


1  he  Drc?es  Machine  Todl  Conipany,  Cincitiiiati,  Oliio,  ..... 
designing  its  hnc  c>l  radial  drills,  has  given  special  attention -to 
simplicity  in  the  driving  mechanistn.  One  pair  of  bevel  gears- 
is  carried  iriside  oi  the  column,  thus  obviating  the  use  pf  tll•^ 
customary  spur  gears,  one  shaft  and  two  bearings.  The- afrauiiC 
ment  for  transmitting  the  power  to  the  drill  spindle  from  the 
bevel  gears  remains  the  same  as  that  used  on  previous  designs. 

The  elevating  screw  is  placed  in  a  recess  in,  front,  of  the 
column,  protecting:  it  from  tlamage  and  not  impairing  the  swing 
"f  t'lK  machine.  The  lever  protruding  tbrough  the  arm,  near  the 
oiunni,  oj)eratcs  a  douljle  friction  whic'.i  starts,  stops,  eniiagc> 
the  back  gears  and  reverses  the  spindle  for  tapping;  arty  of  these 
cliangcs  may  be  made  while:  the  machine  is.  running.  The  lever 
above  the  one  just  mentioned  sets  the  machine  for  tapping  and 
also  reverses  the  spindle  at  a  ratio  of  5  to  7.  while  the  former 
lever  reverses  tbe  spindle  at  a  ratio  of  i  to  4  forward  and  back- 
war  (I;;  A  k"m"  led  screw  <)n  the  nuiin  operating  lever  adjusts 
the  grippijig  power  of  the  driving  friction  clutch  so  that  taps 
will  not  be  broken  off  when  .s-triking  the  l^ottoni  of  tlte  hole. 

The  head  is  moved  on  the  arm  by  a  rack  and  sjnral  pinion  and 


■'..;,-  "..    ■■■■<■ 


.N'EW    DESIGN    OF    imfv.^HS    TlAMAfc  jiKII.J.. 

-  clamped  by  tJie  lever  at  the  rear  of  the  vertical  >liai!  carrying 
i!u-  worm  that  drives  the  feed.  The  quick  return  is  througli  the 
innr.handlcd.  pilot  wheel  which  autoraatically  engages  and  diis- 
engages  tlic  feed;  The  feed  is  of  the  all-geared  type.  It  %s 
lour  changes  which  are  varied  by  a  dticking  key  tn  coiinection 
with  the  knurled  shiftable  knob  on  the  vertical  worm  shaft. 
T5l^...spindle  has  an  aiitornatic  stop  and  is  gracUiate<l  for  deptli. 
The  teeth  .ure. cut  away  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  rack  to  avoid 


brcalcage  when  the  spindle  is  fed  to  tbe  litnit  of  ii-  navd..  .. 

A  novel -feattjre  of  the  :niachine  is  the  connection  oftlw- 
c»hmincarryhig  stump,  cohtmii  arid  table.  The  coluiiin  fits  into 
the  Mump  and  rests  on  roliefs  for  easy  raovetiietTtv  The  table 
encircles  the  lower  stump  and  a  small  part  oi  tlie  colujnn  and 
by  depf cssing  the  lever  shown  in  front,  a  screw  binds  all  three 
siibsiantially  together':  Thisv/lfeveir  is  itwasr*  ■  vi'ithih  reach  . t>^-' 
"ttfe  ^ft  Iiand  ;  of  the  operator;: 'wijhotit  changing  his  positior 


ii--^----^') 


a  .  , :  -u 


DiiBSES  BADiAL  DBiu- 
.A  tension'  sci'ew  below  thie:ljBver  atvi^ayis  irisuifcs  a  working  Vr 
lliG  table  is  supported  at  its  outer  en^  by  a  stand  having  .in 
adjusting  screw  so  that  it  can  akvays  Ije  k<T^r  at  titbit  angles 

with  the  spindle..;  ViP."  ■,•:;;: -vv.;^;.  Jv::';;.  ■■;-:;.■■;  ..;y   - 

The  ulachhu-  is  bnJI>;«'itl3  a  cpfeep'tllley'f  .  ,   ,..;, 

stant  or  variable  spoojj  tnotors  inay  l>e. mounted  on  an  attached 
sub  base.     It  driils  to  the  'ccatfter.^af  a  7^-iri^  58  in. 

under  the  spiiidle;  a"<lV>V£:igh  s  ibotit  3i6oo  potn»ds. 


;   An  EtABORATE  Tk^  train  ferry  tjctweeri  Sass- 

uit7,  Cermariy,  and  Trclleborg,.  Sweden,  a  distance  of  65  miles, 
was  placed  in  operation  "by  the •-tsv'Ogover;micnts  during  the  past 
suinjuer.  The  ferrix.v  tuake  the  passage,  in  four  hours.  Each  is 
.^rP  it.  ipu^  or^t'  all>  53J^  fi^  raaxinium  speed  of 

16^  J  knots  and  will  ca r ry  eight  .cars.  TJic  boat s  are  fitted  a s 
passenger  steamers^,  and  in  additiori  to  carrying  the  cars  have 
dining  foom,  smoking  room,  and  berth  accominod.-uions  for  14I 
pa-sserigers.  The  staterodm?  ate  below  the  car  deck,  and  .pro- 
vision is  made  fpr  the  first -clatssdi  room 
gin  a  separati?;id<Hrk  over  tljt  car$.-^                               Record, 


DEf'AY  .TO  pA^sKxtiBk  ITRAi.Ns^-^Thc  monthly  report  of  delays 
10  passetiger  trains,  on  the  steam  railroads  in  tltc  State  of  New 
York, -issned  by- the  Public;  .Service  Commission..  Second  Dis 
trict.shoxvs  that  for  the  niohih  of  October  5(),2.'?6  trains  were 
run,  of  vv:^hichv&4  per  eetit.  were  oh  .time  at  division  terminals. 
Jrije:-  aVtragc'  delay,  for  each  latf  t^^ain  wa<f  24  ininntes,  and  th« 
average  delay  fpr  ^aeh  train  ruii  was:  ,^.ip  minutes.  The  principal 
ca«scs  of  defrrj'  were  .waiting  for  trairis  on  other  divisions.  30 
per  cent.:  train  work  at  stations.  16.5  per  cent.:  waiting,  for 
train  connectidns  with  other  railroads,  14.7  per  cent.;  meeting 
and  passing  trains,  :ir;5  "per  cent;;  wrecks.  5-2  per  c^nt 
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FLOATING  REAMER  HOLDER  FOR  VERTICAL  TURRET 
HEAD  BORING  AND  TURNING  MILLS. 


A  floating  reamer  holder  that  has  a  number  of  advantages 
making  it  a  most  valuable  appHance  for  users  of  vertical  turret 
head  boring  and  turning  mills   has  been  placed  on  the   market 


parallel  to  the  center  of  hole,  but  at  the  same  time  so  arranged 
that  it  has  a  slight  self-adjusting  tendency  radially  so  that  the 
hole  and  reamer  will  automatically  keep  in  perfect  alignment 
vvith  each  other  'ihis  is  what  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
device  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Referring  to  the  drawing:  Plate  A  is  made  to  fit  the  face  of 
the  turret  on  any  size  or  make  of  boring  mill,  and  is  fastened 
to  it  by  four  filister  head  screws.  Sleeve  C  is  held  in  plate 
A  by  two  steel  pins  B,  which  are  tight  in  plate  A  and  made 
to  fit  freely  in  bayonet  grooves  D.  Reamer  holder  E  floats  on 
sleeve  C,  the  floating  motion  being  obtained  through  the  four 
steel  pins  G  extending  into  the  driving  ring  F.  Two  of  the 
pins  are  tight  in  the  holder  E  and  two  in  sleeve  C.  The  faces 
of  sleeve  C,  driving  ring  F,  and  reamer  holder  E  are  held  tight 
against  each  other  by  means  of  spring  H,  which  insures  the 
reamer  being  held  true.  Spring  II  is  adjusted  by  means  of 
nut  I,  which  is  turned  with  a  spanner  wrench  furnished  with 
each  holder.  It  will  be  seen  that  plate  A  is  the  only  part  of  the 
device  that  has  to  be  made  special  to  fit  different  makes  of  boring 
mills. 

The  photos  show  the  various  parts  of  the  device  in  detail 
and  assembled.  The  holders  are  made  in  two  sizes,  the  No.  i 
having   a    No.   4    Morse    taper    socket   and   capable   of    holding 


FLOATING  KKAWKR    llOl.Dtk  .\i>SE.%il;l.l  I' 

by  the  Colborn  Machine  Tool  Company,  of  Frankhn, 
Pa.  Any  make  or  style  of  reamer,  whether  solid  or 
shell,  adjustable  or  non-adjustable,  can  be  used,  it  beii  g 
only  necessary  that  it  have  a  Morse  taper  shank.  The 
holder  can  be  used  on  any  make  or  style  of  vertical 
boring  mill  having  a  turret  with  flat  sides. 

Users  of  chucking  machinery  appreciate  the  advant- 
age of  using  a  floating  reamer  on  the  final  finishing 
01  the  work,  before  removing  it  from  the  machine 
When  a  reamer  is  held  rigidly  in  position  it  is  liable 
10  produce  a  taper  hole  or  nam  the  hole  too  large. 
With  any  machine  like  a  boring  mill,  having  a  turret 
with  a  cross  movement,  the  floating  reamer  is  indis- 
pensable. This  type  of  machine  depends  upon  a  center 
stop  to  bring  the  turret  holes  into  alignment  with  ti.e 
main  spindle  to  which  is  attached  the  cimck  or  holding 


FLOATING   REAMER   HOLDER. 

reamers  up  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  No.  2  having  a  No.  5 
Morse  taper  socket  and  capable  of  holding  reamers  up  to  4 
inches  in  diameter. 


INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY  FUEL  ASSN. 


UKT.MLS   (iK   FI.O.^TIXG   RE.\.MER    HOLDER. 

fixture.  Unless  special  care  is  exercised  the  operator  will  not 
bring  the  turret  back  to  exactly  the  same  position  every  time, 
even  with  the  positive  stop.  The  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
crank  handle  is  very  likely  to  vary  enough  to  change  the  exact 
alignment  of  the  turret  and  the  spindle  a  few  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  and  reaming  a  hole  with  a  reamer  rigidly  fixed  in  the  turret 
would,  under  these  conditions,  cause  the  hole  to  be  tapered  or 
enlarged  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  This  may  be  overcome  by 
having  the  reamer   so  held  that    its   axis   is   always   maintained 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Rail- 
way Fuel  Association  will  be  held  at  Hotel  La  Salh, 
Chicago,  III,  on  May  23,  24,  25  and  26,  1910.  The 
papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting  and  the  commit- 
tees in  charge  are  as  follows : 

'"Grade  of  fuel  most  suitable  for  locomotive  use,  con- 
sidering cost  per  unit  of  traffic  and  best  interests  of 
producer.  Recommended  methods  of  preparing  coal  as 
to  size  for  locomotives."  J.  G.  Crawford,  chairman, 
fuel  engineer  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago;  Le  Grand 
Parish.  S.  M.  P.,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Curtis  Scovill,  A.  G.  S.  A.,  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Coni- 
pany,  Dallas,  Texas. 

"Standard  uniform  blank  for  reporting  all  items  of 
cost  in  connection  with  fuel  stations  and  handling  fuel,  for  all 
types  of  stations  and  conditions."  R.  Emerson,  chairman,  Asst. 
to  Gen.  Mgr.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  F.  V. 
Hetzel,  chief  engineer,  Link  Belt  Co.,  Nicetown,  Pa. ;  E.  A. 
Averill,  editor  A^[ERICA^^  Engi.veer  and  Railroad  Journal,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  N.  M.  Rice,  G.  S.  K.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

"Accounting  for  fuel  consumed.  Individual  records  of  per- 
formance." W.  E.  Symons,  chairman,  C.  G.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago ; 
E.  A.  Fogs,  C.  C.  Fuel,  Rail  and  Tie  Dept.,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R, 


February,  1910. 
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FLUE  CUTTING   MACHINE  WITH  6-INXH  TUBE  IX   POSITION  TO  BE  CUT. 

Chicago;  E.  J.  Rotli,  Jr.,  fuel  inspector,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore. 

"Methods  of  purchasing  fuel  with  regard  both  to  traffic  con- 
ditions and  to  producers  interests.  Relation  between  producer 
and  railroad."  W.  H.  Huff,  chairman,  V.  P.,  Victor-American 
Fuel  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  L.  L.  Chipman,  G.  S.  M.,  Fidelity 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  \V.  K.  Kilgorc.  fuel  agent, 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Chicago. 

"Methods  of  supervision,  instruction  and  encouragement"  ''n 
locomotive  operation  to  secure  greatest  efficiency  in  fuel  con- 
sumption." D.  Meadows,  chairman,  Asst.  Div.  M.  M.  Michigan 
Central  R.  R.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. ;  \V.  C.  Hayes,  Supt.  Locomotive 
Operation,  Erie  R.  R.,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. ;  J.  McManamy,  J^  F- 
of  E.,  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ^'-;  :/  ;  V 

"Character  of  membership  that  should  be  encouraged  in 
the  association   and   steps   to   secure   that  membership."     S.    L. 


The  officers  of  the  Association  arc :  Eugene  McAuIiffe,  presi- 
dent, 'Frisco  Lines,  Chicago,  111. ;  W.  C.  Hayes,  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Erie  Railroad,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  J.  H.  Hibben,  second 
vice-president,  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry.,  Parsons,  Kans. ;  D.  B.  Sebastian, 
secretary,  C.  R.  L  &  P.  Ry.,  327  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago;  J. 
McManamy,  treasurer,  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  .:  .r :  .  - 


A  flue  cutting  machine,  having  a  capacity  for  cutting  tubes  or 
pipe  from  J^  to  6  in.  in  diameter  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  Joseph  T.  Rj-erson  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  111.  The  machine 
is  very  rapid  in  operation.  The  cutter  wheel  is  direct  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  knuckle  joint  shaft  to  a  12  by  3  in.  pulley, 
which  operates  at  about  200  r.p.m.  The  object  of  the  knuckle 
joint  drive  is  to  permit  the  tubes  or  pipes  to  be  run  out  back 
of  the  machine  so  that  they  may.  be  cut  to  any  desired  length. 
The  feed  of  the  cutter  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  hand 
lever  shown,  a  balance  weight  being  provided  to  secure  an  auto- 
matic release.  The  lever  is  so  balanced  that  it  requires  but 
very  little  pull  upon  it  to  cut  tubes  of  any  size. 

The  rollers  on  which  the  tubes  revolve  are  arranged  so  they 
can  be  brought  close  together  or  spread  apart  quickly  to  the 
proper  distance  for  taking  care  of  the  various  sizes  of  tubes 
or  pipe.  For  reaming  out  the  slight  burr  from  the  inside  of  the 
tube,  which  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  cutting  wheel,  a  fluted 
rcamei  is  provided  and  attached  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  This  reamer  will  ream  tubes  up  to 
and  including  3  inches  in  diameter.  A  larger  reamer  for  tubes 
of  greater  diameter  can  be  furnished  an-l  attached  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  shaft  just  outside  of  the  end  bearing  box.  The 
machine  is  practically  noiseless  in  operation  and  weighs  approxi- 
mately 825  pounds. 


ARBOR  FOR  SHELL  TOOLS. 


A  new  arbor  for  shell  tools  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the 
inarket  by  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  essential  difference  between  this  patent  arbor  and 
the  regular  type  is  that  it  is  equipped  with  an  adjustable  collar 
provided  with  integral  keys  which  slide  in  longitudinal  keyways 
in  the  arbor.  The  arbor  is  also  threaded  for  a  short  distance  to 
receive  an  adjusting  nut  which  bears  on  the  collar.  The  collar 
engages  the  shell  reamers  in  the  usual  way. 

Perhaps  the  chief  advantage  of  the  new  arbor  is  the  quick- 
ness and  ease  with  which  it  releases  the  shell  tool,  no  matter 
how  tightly  it  may  have  become  jammed  on  the  arbor;  a  turn 
or  two  of  the  adjusting  nut  is  all  that  is  required,  with  no  neces- 
sity for  removing  the  arbor  from  the  spindle  and  no  excuse  for 
the  vise  and  hammer  methods  which   often   cause  considerable 


ARBOR   FOR   SHELL   TOOLS— CLEVELAND    TWIST    DRILL   COMPANY. 


"Yerkes,  fuel  agent,  Queen  &  Crescent  System,  Lexington,  Ky.  damage.     Another  decided  advantage  is  the  fact  that  the  collar 

"Methods   of   kindling   locomotive   fires."     C.    F.    Richardson,       can  always  be  set  so  as  to  allow  the  shell  tool  to  fit  snugly  on 
Asst.  to  G.  S.  M.  P.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago.  -'-.^'-'l  the  arbor,  and  yet  fully  engage  the  collar  keys  with  its  slots. 
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PERSONALS. 


Edward  Wees  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  Railroad  at  F"rankfort,  Mich. 


G.  R.  West  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  Ironton  at  Springfield.  Ohio. 


J.    T.    Andrus    has   been   appointed   purchasing   agent    of   the 
North  Coast  Railroad,  with  office  at  Spokane,  Wash. 


J.  E.  Mourno  has  been  appointed  assistant  air-brake  instructor 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Chicago. 


John  D.  Conway,  secretary  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  has  changed  his  address  to  3,13  Sixth  avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W.  J.  Davis  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the  De- 
troit, Toledo  &  Ironton  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  vice  J.  H.  Hott. 
resigned. 


A.  L.  Roberts  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  with  office  at  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Paul  C.  Withrow  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.,  with  office  at  Burnham  station, 
Denver,  Colo. 


L  Fisher  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Fourth 
district,  Central  division,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office 
at  Winnipeg,  Man. 


R.  P.  Blake  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Mon- 
tana division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Livingston,  Mont. 


Frederick  N.  Pease,  assistant  chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  chemist,  succeed- 
ing Dr.  Charles  B.  Dudley,  deceased. 


J.  H.  Palmer  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida,  with  office  at  Macon,  Ga.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  P.  Hopper,  promoted. 


M.  A.  Craig  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  Ironton  at  Lima,  Ohio,  vice  G.  B.  Sollars,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  other  duties. 


J.  Murrin  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  locomotive 
shops  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  Oscar  Otto,  resigned. 


H.  E.  Smith  has  been  appointed  master  car-builder  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  at  Bloomington,  111.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Central  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 


C.  M.  Hofifman  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  B.  Mahoney,  resigned. 


John  Hill,  master  mechanic  and  master  car  builder  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
divisions,  with  office  at  Minneapolis. 


H.  P.  Johns,  chief  draftsman  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco at  Springfield,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engi- 
neer, with  office  at  Springfield,  Mo. 


Robert  W.  Colville,  master  mechanic  of  the  Galesburg  division 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  was  killed  at  Galesburg, 
111.,  December  28,  by  a  locomotive. 


W.  J.  Bennett  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Utah  lines  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  succeeding  A.  H.  Powell,  resigned. 


J.  A.  Hannigan,  general  foreman  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  to  the  same 
office  at  Jackson,  Ohio,  to  succeed  H.  F.  Martyr,  resigned. 


H.  C.  Stevehs,  assistant  to  the  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  stores  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico, 


R.  S.  Miller,  general  foreman  car  department  of  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Qeveland,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  car  builder  and  his  former  title  has  been  abol- 
ished. 


D.  B.  Sebastian  has  been  appointed  acting  fuel  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding Eugene  McAuliffe,  general  fuel  agent,  resigned.  The 
title  of  general  fuel  agent  is  abolished. 


C.  S.  White  has  been  appointed  motive  power  inspector  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  Southwest  system, 
with  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  succeeding  W.  H.  Holbrook, 
transferred. 


C.  E.  Chambers,  acting  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  office  at  Jersey 
City. 


O.  S.  Jackson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  with  office  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 
W.  J.  Bennett,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power,  having 
resigned  to  accept  service  elsewhere,  that  office  is  abolished. 


J.  T.  Langley,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  for  a  number  of  years 
master  mechanic  for  the  Oregon  division  of  the  Oregon  R.  R- 
&  Navigation  Co.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  and  an 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Oregon  &  Washington,  at 
Seattle. 


C.  E.  Allen,  master  mechanic  of  the  Montana  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Livingston, 
Mont.,  has  been  appointed  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, Montana  and  Rocky  Mountain  divisions,  with  head- 
ouarters  at  Livingston. 


Eugene  McAuliflfe,  general  fuel  agent  of  the  Rock  Island- 
'Frisco  lines  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  from  the  Rock  Island  and 
has  been  appointed  general  fuel  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  Evansville  & 
Terre  Haute,  with  office  at  Chicago. 


C.  M.  Byrd  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  second  district  of  the  Albuquerque  division,  with  office 
at  Winslow,  Ariz.,  and  will  perform  such  duties  as  are  assigned 
to  him  by  the  master  mechanic  of  the  third  district. 


B.    T.   Jellison   has   been   appointed   purchasing   agent  of   the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Richmond,  Va.,  reporting  to 
the    vice-president    and    general    manager,    succeeding    W.     F. 
La  Bonta,  who  will  perform  the  duties  of  fuel  agent.    The  gen 
eral  storekeeper  will  report  to  the  purchasing  agent. 
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J.  E.  O'Brien  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railway  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  graduated 
from  the  mechanical  engineering  department  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  1898.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  as  a  special  apprentice  and  has  had  a  very  thor- 
ough training  in  mechanical  department  affairs,  having  at  vari- 
ous times  been  foreman,  master  mechanic,  assistant  shop  super- 
intendent, engineer  of  tests  and  mechanical  engineer  of  that  road. 


J.  J.  Ellis,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
machinery  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  died 
at  Manchester,  Eng.,  December  14.  Mr.  Ellis  retired  from  the 
service  of  the  Omaha  road  January  15,  having  reached  his 
seventieth  year,  which  made  him  eligible  for  a  pension.  In  May 
he  left  on  one  of  his  periodical  trips  to  England,  expecting  to 
return  to  his  home  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  the  fall.  Mr.  ElHs 
was  born  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Omaha  road  in  1877,  and  worked  continuously  with  the 
company  until  his  retirement.  He  was  foreman  of  the  shops 
at  Hudson,  Wis.  He  was  promoted  to  St.  Paul  as  general  fore- 
man in  1882,  when  the  shops  were  moved  there.  He  became 
master  mechanic  shortly  after  that  time,  and  was  promoted 
to  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery  in  the  nine- 
ties. Mr.  Ellis  was  prominently  identified  with  the  civic  affairs 
of  St.  Paul  several  years  ago.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  in  the  eighties  and  took  an  active  part  in  political 
matters.     He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  now  in  England. 


Alfred  P.  Prenderga.st,  assistant  master  mechanic  at  the  Mt. 
Clare  shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic,  suceeding  C.  T.  Turner,  re- 
tired, after  47  years'  service  in  the  same  shops.  Mr.  Prender- 
gast  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  an  appren- 
tice in  1885  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  after  completing  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  w^as  engaged  in  the  steel  industry  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Youngstown  districts.  Several  years  later  he  returned 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  gang  foreman  at  Benwood,  W.  Va., 
and  then  became  machine  shop  foreman  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
where  he  also  served  as  roundhouse  foreman.  He  was  later 
made  general  foreman  of  locomotive  and  car  repairs  and  then 
promoted  to  division  master  mechanic  at  Grafton.  Two  years 
later  he  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  di- 
visions as  master  mechanic,  with  office  at  Riverside,  Baltimore, 
leaving  that  position  two  years  later  to  go  to  the  Mt.  Clare  shops 
at  Baltimore,  as  assistant  master  mechanic,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 


C.  T.  Turner,  for  over  six  years  master  mechanic  of  the  Mt. 
Clare  Shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  has  retired. 
Mr.  Turner  served  his  four  years'  apprenticeship  from  1864  to 
1867,  inclusive ;  after  working  but  little  over  a  year  as  a  jour- 
neyman machinist  his  ability  was  recognized  and  he  was  pro- 
moted in  September,  1868,  to  assistant  foreman,  which  position 
he  held  until  December,  1874,  when  he  was  made  machine  shop 
foreman.  In  1887  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  general 
foreman  of  the  shops.  In  June,  1903,  his  faithful  services  to  the 
company  were  rewarded  by  making  him  master  mechanic  of  the 
large  system  shops  located  at  Mt.  Clare,  Baltimore,  where  there 
have  been  employed  at  different  periods  from  1,500  to  3,000  men. 
Mr.  Turner  was  a  bachelor,  having  ever  since  early  boyhood 
cared  for  his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  with  a  large  family 
to  raise;  at  the  age  of  thirteen  the  responsibilities  of  caring  for 
the  family  rested  upon  him,  and  he  has  taken  care  of  them  ever 
smce.  Mr.  Turner  is  one  of  those  sterling  characters  of  whom 
men  feel  confident  that  in  obtaining  a  decision  from  him  on  any 
of  the  questions  of  life  they  will  receive  impartial  and  equitable 
consideration.  He  will  enjoy  his  remaining  days  in  providing 
for  the  pleasures  of  his  only  remaining  sister,  who  has  been  the 
home  keeper  of  the  family,  and  who  has  assisted  him  always  in 
providing  for  the  home;  he  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when 


he  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  devote  to  her  enough  time 
to  afford  those  pleasures  of  life  which  business  cares  have  here- 
tofore prevented. 


C.   J.   Morrison   has   resigned  his   position   with   the   Emerson 
Company  to  engage  in  efl!iciency  engineering  on  his  own  behalf. 
His  ofiice  is  at  52  East  19th  street.  New  York  City.    Mr.  Morri- 
son was  graduated  from  the  mechanical  engineering  department 
of   Cornell    University   in    1901.      He   took   a   position    with    the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  as  a  special  apprentice  and  was  with 
them  in  this  capacity,  and  as  a  material  inspector,  until  December, 
1903,  when  he  went  with  the  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way as  a  machinist.     Several  months  later  he  was  detailed  as 
an    assistant    to    Harrington    Emerson,    who    had    installed    and 
was  in  charge  of  the  betterment  work  in  the  mechanical  depart 
ment  on  that  road.     In  this  capacity  he  had  charge  of  improv 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  belting,  with  splendid  results,  as  noted 
on    page   455    of    our    December,    1906,    issue.      He    was    also 
engaged  in  making  the  shop  dispatching  schedules  and  in  work- 
ing out  the  surcharge  problem;  his  articles  in  the  American  En- 
giii'eer  on  these  subjects  during   1906  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  undoubtedly  were  instrumental  in  doing  much  good. 
While  acting  as  material  supervisor,  at  the  Topeka  shops,  the 
material  cost  for  engines  was  reduced  25  per  cent     Mr.  Morri- 
son was  also  very  successful  in  the  capacity  of  general  erecting 
foreman  at  the  Topeka  shops.     Later  as  standardizing  engineer 
of  the  Santa  Fe  system  he  completed  the  work  of  the  standardi- 
zation of  tools  and  machinery  begun  by  Mr.  Jacobs  and  made 
a   good   start   toward  the   standardization   of   locomotive   parts. 
In  June,    1909,  he  resigned   his   position   on   the   Santa   Fe   to 
become  associated  with  the  Emerson  Company,  "efficiency  engi- 
neers," and  in  this  capacity  made  reports  on  a  number  of  large 
plants  and  personally  supervised  the  efficiency  work  at  two  large 
establishments.     Mr.    Morrison    is   a   member  of   the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  ~"    •-  '  ;   ■ 


BOOK  NOTES. 


The    "Practical    Engineer"    Pocket    Book   and   Diary    for    1910. 
684  pages,  3j^x5J/2  in.    Cloth,  25  cents,  net.    Leather  bound, 
40  cents,  net.    Published  by  The  Technical  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  55  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.  C. 
Considerable  new   information   has   been   added  to  this  new 
edition,  including  data  on  fuel  testing,  condensers,  friction  of  air 
and  water  in  pipes,  alloys,  table  of  properties  of  metals,  pyro- 
metry,  suction  gas  producers,  emery  grinders,  etc. 


Freight  Transportation  on  Trolley  Lines.     By  Chas.  S.  Pease. 
62  pages,  5  X  7J^  in.,  cloth.     Price,  $r.     Published  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  239  W.  39th  street.  New  York 
City, 
The  author  has  gone  into  the  question  quite  fully  in  a  general 
way  as  to  just  how  to  build  up  a  profitable  freight  business  in 
connection  with  a  trolley  system.     It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  de- 
tail study,  but  is  more  in  the  line  of  a  statement  of  the  general 
conditions  which  will  be  encountered  and  how  to  handle  them. 


Technical  Dictionary  in  Six  Languages. 

Volume  V,  Railway  Construction  and  Operation,  870  pages, 

about  1,900  illustrations.     Price,  $4.00. 

Volume  VI,  Railway  Rolling  Stock,  796  pages,  about  2,100 

illustrations.     Price,  $3.00. 
The  information  in  both  of  these  volumes  was  compiled  bv 
August  Boshart  and  edited  by  Alfred  Schlomann.     Published  by 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York  Cit}-. 

These  two  volumes  are  the  latest  ones  to  be  issued  in  the 
series  of  illustrated  technical  dictionaries  in  six  languages — Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Russian.  The  four 
volumes  previously  issued  are :  Vol.  I,  Machine  Details  and 
Tools;  Vol.  IT,  Electrical  Engineering;  Vol.  Ill,  Boilers,  Steam 
Engines  and  Turbines ;  Vol.  IV,  Internal  Combustion  Engines. 
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CATALOGS 


IN   WRITING  FOR  THESE  PLEASE   MENTION  THIS  JOURNAL. 


No  Clikbinc. — This  is  the  title  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  L.  M.  Booth 
Company,  136  Liberty  street,  New  York  City,  briefly  describing  the  Type 
"F"  Itooth  water  softener. 


Jeffrey  Booklets. — Wire  cable  conveyors  is  the  subject  of  Booklet  No. 
3a  and  standard  elevator  buckets  the  subject  of  Booklet  No.  34,  issued  by 
The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  These  are  3>4  by  6  in.  in  size  and 
are  clearly  printed  in  small  type  and  profusely  illustrated. 


Belt  Engineering. — Phoenix,  a  journal  devoted  to  belt  engineerins,  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Leather  Belting  Company,  51  lieekmaii  street,  New- 
York  City,  has  been  enlarged  and  greatly  unproved.  Samj)Ie  copies  will  be 
furnished  to  those  interested  without  charge. 


Ferroinclave. — An  attractively  arranged  catalog  from  The  Brown  Hoist- 
ing Machinery  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  considers  the  adaptability  and  the 
advantages  of  Ferroinclave  for  rooting,  siding,  flooring,  stairways,  cornices 
and  mouldings,  water  tanks  and  bins. 


How  4  Cars  of  Coal  Did  the  Work  of  5. — A  booklet  under  this  title 
from  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co..  100  William  street.  New  York  City, 
forcibly  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  ubc  of  Asbestos-Sponge  Felted  Covering 
for  pipes  and  Vitribtstos  Boiler  Covering  for  boilers. 


Electric  Mine  Locomotives. — Bulletin  No.  17  from  The  Jeffrey  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  describes  the  electric  mine  locomotives 
manufactured  by  them.  It  contains  66  pages,  is  8  by  10  in.  in  size,  and  is 
thoroughly  illustrated  with  half-tone  views  showing  the  different  types  of 
these  locomotives. 


Cutting  and  Welding  Metals. — The  American  Oxhydric  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  issued  a  booklet  describing  the  oxhydric  process  for  cut- 
ting and  welding  metals.  A  number  of  typical  applications  of  the  process 
are  illustrated  and  tables  are  given  showing  the  consumption  of  gas  and 
the  time  required  for  cutting  and  welding  different  thicknesses  of  metal. 


An  Exhaust  SteaJi  Turbine  Installation. — The  statement  that  with  no 
additional  steam  the  net  output  of  a  non-condensing  engine  plant  may  be 
increased  ~o  per  cent,  bv  exhaust-steam  turbines  cannot  fail  to  result  in 
more  than  a  passing  interest.  A  bulletin  (No.  4712)  from  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  takes  up  the  subject  in  considerable  detail  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
reprint  of  an  article  in  Power  and  7 he  Engineer.  It  contains,  also,  an 
article  entitled  "Increasing  the  Output  of  Steam  Plants,"  reprinted  from 
the  Textile  Manufacturing  Journal,  and  some  notes  on  the  low  pressure 
turbine. 


Variable  Rele.ase  Air  Brake  Equipment. — The  rapid  extension  oi  the 
electrification  of  steam  railroad  lines  and  the  heavier  service  demanded  on 
many  electric  roads  requiring  the  operation  of  long  trains,  have  necessi- 
tated radical  improvements  in  automatic  air  equipments  to  adapt  them  to 
the  higher  schedule  speeds,  shorter  headways  and  more  nearly  accurate 
stops  in  electric  service.  The  General  Electric  Company  in  Bulletin  No. 
4703-A  describes  its  \'ariable  Release  Air  Brake  Eq<!ipi'icnt,  which  eli 'li- 
nates  the  defects  usually  found  in  the  standard  automatic  air  brake  equip- 
ment for  electric  service. 


Mallet  Articulated  Compound  Locomotives. — This  is  the  title  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  which  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  30 
Church  street.  New  York  City,  expects  to  issue  monthly,  and  which  will 
treat  of  various  subjects  of  interest  both  from  an  engineering  and  operat- 
ing standpoint,  and  as  descriptive  of  the  development  of  American  locomo- 
tive design.  The  bulletin,  designated  as  No.  1000,  contains  13  pages,  S  by 
10  inches  in  size.  A  brief  description  of  the  Mallet  compound  and  its 
advantages  and  some  suggestions  as  to  the  service  for  which  it  is  adapted, 
is  followed  by  illustrations  of  a  number  of  different  designs  of  this  type 
that  have  been  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  for  roads  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Each  one  of  these  locomotives  is  illustrated  by  a 
half-tone  illustration  and  a  line  drawing  giving  the  general  dimensions. 
These  are  accompanied  by  tables  giving  the  general  specifications  and  data 
as  to  the  hauling  capacity  under  different  conditions. 


Graphite  Engi.ve  Front  Finish. — The  ordinary  and  usual  treatment  of 
locomotive  front  ends  has  a  number  of  unsatisfactory  features.  It  requires 
frequent  renewal,  which  means  not  only  cost  of  material,  but  also  cost  of 
labDr.  Some  of  the  material  used  is  volatile,  and  when  the  engine  is  run- 
ning and  the  front  end  becomes  hot,  offensive  fumes  come  back  to  the  cab. 
In  aggravate-1  cases  these  fumes  fill  the  eyes  of  the  engineer,  almost 
blinding  him  for  the  moment,  and  making  it  difficult  to  see  the  signals.  For 
engine  front  ends  The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
recommend  their  Graphite  Engine  Front  Finish,  which  is  said  to  give  a 
service  of  from  six  to  nine  weeks  at  each  application  and  provides  an  attrac- 
tive coating.  The  value  of  this  finish  is  due  chiefly  to  the  flake  graphite 
whica  forms  its  base.  It  is  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold  and  has,  in  addition, 
durable  polishing  properties.  The  Dixon  Company  has  recently  issued  a 
circular  describing  this  engine  front  finish. 


Gasoline  Electric  Plants  for  Lighting  and  Power. — This  is  the  title 
of  an  attractive  publication,  No.  4707,  issued  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, which  IS  of  interest  to  those  contemplating  the  installation  of  a  snail 
or  isolated  plant,  not  within  reach  of  the  distributing  circuit  of  a  central 
station.  The  panphlet  illustrates  and  describes  complete  generating  units 
consisting  of  a  direct  current  generator  mounted  on  the  shaft  oi  a  gas 
engine. 


Curve-Drawing  .\mmetess  and  Voltmeters. — In  Bulletin  No.  4T0C.  re- 
cently issued  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  illustrated  and  described 
the  company's  type  CR  curve-drawing  ammeters  and  voltmeters.  This  type 
of  instrument  gives  a  clear,  permanent  record  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
electric  circuit  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  will  be  found  of  value  in  locating 
trouble  with  electrical  apparatu.s.  in  proving  tl.e  efficiency  of  machines  and 
workmen,  especially  where  the  individual  drive  system  has  been  adopted, 
and  in  determining  the  correct  size  and  style  of  the  new  machine.  This 
instrument  is  suitable  for  use  on  either  alternating  or  direct  current. 


Fuel  Economizers  and  .Air  Heaters. — Catalog  No.  130  from  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Company,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  is  most  attractively  arranged,  and 
thoroughly  and  clearly  discusses  the  advantages  and  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  Sturtevant  fuel  economizers  and  air  heaters.  Carefully 
prepared  illustrations  show  the  operation  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the 
economizers.  A  number  of  concrete  examples  are  given  showing  the  sav- 
ings which  are  possible  by  their  use.  The  Sturtevant  new  high  pressure 
type  economizer,  with  all  joints  metal-tometal,  will  stand  working  pres- 
sures up  to  oOO  pounds  per  squire  inch:  the  doing  away  with  gasket  joints 
eliminates  chmce  of  leakage.  With  the  Sturtevant  design  of  positive 
scraper  meclianism.  the  scrapers  cannot  stick  or  bind,  thus  eliminating  one 
of  the  troubles  found  in  earlier  designs  of  economizers. 

The  engineering  section  at  the  rear  of  the  catalog  contains  data  on  the 
eliiciency  of  fuels,  the  properties  of  saturated  steam,  the  percentage  of 
saving  effected  per  degree  increase  in  feed  water,  the  percentage  of  saving 
effected  by  heating  feed  water  from  initial  to  final  temperature,  and  the 
influence  of  temperature  upon  chimney  draft. 


Calendars  have  been  received  from  the  Buda  Foundry  &  Manufacturing: 
Company,  Hnrvey,  111.,  the  Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  50  Chiuch  street. 
New  York  City;  Jchn  Lucas  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  tiic  .A-neiican  Wood 
Working  Macainery  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. .  'he  l\iil>  Hollow  Staybolt 
Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio;  H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  tnd  the  Bettendorf  Axle  Company,  of  Bettcndorf,  Iowa.  The  latter 
one  is  especially  attractive  and  was  designed  by  Bruce  \'  Crar.dali,  of 
Chicago.  The  calendar  itself  is  suspended  by  two  cor.ls  from  a  miniature 
gilded  Bettendorf  bolster.  On  each  sheet  is  shown  a  large  diawinv:  rf 
special  design,  reproduced  in  the  duo-tone  process.  Amoa^r  the  drawings, 
which  include  views  of  methods  of  manufacture  in  the  Bettendorf  plant, 
several  are  to  be  pLiticularly  noted.  The  illustration  on  the  January  sheet 
IS  of  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  falling  across  i*  is  the  shadow  of  th- 
Bettendorf  one-piece  truck  frame;  underneath  the  pict-i.?  a'c  the  words 
"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  The  Bettendorf  plant  by  moon- 
light in  February  shows  the  big  plant  as  it  stretches  for  ncarlv  a  mile  alcn^ 
the  Mississippi  river.  Another  very  effective  picture  is  of  t'le  open-hearth 
furnace  into  which  are  being  thrown  the  forty-one  piec*:?  of  the  arch-bar 
truck  frame.  At  cne  si  Ic  a  moulder  is  pouring  out  the  one-piece  Bettendorf 
truck  frame  in  the  sand.  For  June,  which  is  the  montH  of  the  M.  M.  and 
M.  ('.  B.  conventions,  the  illustration  is  of  a  yonng  lad^  readv  to  board 
the  train  for  Atlantic  City.  In  August  the  Bettendorf  boars  take  their  vaca- 
tion. For  December,  Justice  is  represented  as  standing  on  a  world  holding 
her  scales,  the  balance  beam  of  which  is  an  elonga'e  1  Bettendorf  truck 
frame.  Wei^'hing  down  one  side  is  shown  the  Bettendorf  truck,  up  on  the 
other  side  the  crcI-.-bar  truck.  Underneath  the  picture  are  the  words  of  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  "Weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting." 

A  handsome  calendar  has  been  received  from  The  .American  Tool  Works 
Company:  also  a  loose  leaf  desk  calendar  from  the  Flannery  Bolt  Company 
of  Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


W.  N.  Best. — The  W.  N.  Best  American  Calorific  Company  has  retired 
from  business  and  Mr.  Best  is  personally  manufacturing  and  selling  the  oil 
burners,  regulating  cocks  and  various  types  of  furnaces  invented  by  him. 
His  office  is  at  11   Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Rockwell  Furnace  Company. — J.  W.  Coyle.  who  was  connected  with  the 
Best  American  Calorific  Company,  is  now  with  the  Rockwell  Furnace  Com- 
pany, making  a  specialty  of  oil  and  gas  furnaces  fo/  railroad  work.  Mr. 
Coyle  was  formerly  master  blacksmith  for  the  "Lehigh"  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  later  in  charge  of  the  drop  hammer  and  machine  department  at  the 
forge  shops  of  the  "Reading"  at  Reading,  Pa. 


The  Watson-Sttllman  Company. — Several  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  sales  department  to  handle  the  increasing  business  in  hydraulic  tools  and 
turbine  pumps.  Edwin  Stillman  has  entered  this  department,  and  is  assist- 
ing in  taking  care  of  customers  in  New  York  State,  while  all  southern  rail- 
road business  is  now  in  charge  of  Frank  C.  Clark.  The  more  direct  repre- 
sentation that  has  become  necessary  in  the  Orient  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
F.  W.  Horn,  the  well  known  machinery  importer  of  Yokch  ma,  Japan. 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL    MALLET   ARTICULATED   LOCOMOTIVE* 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


G.  I.  Evans. 


A  Mallet  articulated  locomotive  was  designed  and  constructed 
by  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway,  under  the  direction  of  H.  H. 
V^aughan,  assistant  to  the  vice-president,  during  1909,  which  em- 
bodied some  very  unique  and  original  features. 

Construction-General. 

Reference  to  the  general  drawings  of  the  locomotive  shows 
that  there  is  considerable  difference  between  this  design  and 
other  Mallet  locomotives  recently  put  into  service  on  American 
railways.  The  most  striking  difference  is  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  cylinders,  the  shortness  of  the  front  bumper  or  foot- 
plate, the  position  of  the  superheater  and  the  absence  of  front 
and  back  guiding  trucks.  This  arrangement  of  cylinders,  where- 
by the  two  pairs  are  brought  together  near  the  center  of  the  loco- 
motive, permits  of  an  extremely  simple  pipe  arrangement,  cut- 
ting out  a  number  of  packed  expansion  joints,  every  one  of 
which  is  a  continual  source  of  trouble  through  leakage.  The 
removal  of  the  cylinders  from  the  front  also  permits  of  shorten- 
ing the  over-all  length  of  the  locomotive;  as  locomotives  of  this 
type  are  very  long  every  foot  possible  must  be  saved  to  permit 
of  their  being  taken  into  existing  engine  houses. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  changing  the  piston  packing  rings 
by  simply  removing  the  front  cylinder  heads,  disconnecting  the 
main  rod  from  the  crosshead  and  pushing  the  piston  out  into 
the  space  between  the  two  cylinders ;  the  piston  valves  have  also 
been  taken  care  of  in  a  similar  manner  so  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  this  arrangement  on  account  of  inaccessibility. 

Boiler  and  Superheater. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  wagon  top  type,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2,  i:^ 
radially  stayed  and  has  an  unusually  small  front  ring  and  smoke- 
box  ;  there  are  three  separate  compartments  in  the  barrel,  the 
front  of  which  is  practically  a  feed  water  heater  and  owing  to- 
ils small  diameter  is  full  of  water  all  the  time.  The  injectors 
discharge  into  this  compartment  which  is  connected  to. the  boiler 
proper  by  two  equalizing  pipes  4  in.  in  diameter,  one  of  which  is 
located  on  the  side  center  line  and  the  other  on  the  top. 

The  second  or  middle  compartment  is  for  the  superheater 
which  consists  of  double  loops  of  jH  in.  seamless  steel  tubing 
dropped  down  into  the  path  of  the  hot  gases  from  the  firebox; 
1  here  are  69  of  these  superheater  elements ;  one  end  of  each 
c<!iinccts  to  the  saturated  steam  header  which  takes  steam  from 
tb<.'  boiler,  and  the  other  connects  to  and  discharges  into  the  su- 
l>erlKater  header  which  is  connected  direct  to  the  high  pressure 
cylinders.  When  the  locomotive  was  first  turned  out  the  super- 
heater was  coimccted  to  the  low  pressure  cylinders,  but  as  a 
result  of  tests  made  subsequently  it  was  changed  as  described. 
I  he  reasons  for  this  are  explained  in  another  part  of  this  article. 
I  wo  .}4  in.  blower  pipes  are  so  located  as  to  blow  jets  of  steam 
diagonally  across  the  superheater  compartment,  through  the 
tubes,  to  bring  down  any  soot  which  may  collect. 

There  is  no  steam  in  the  superheater  pipes  when  the  throttle 
IS  closed,  but  no  cases  of  burning  out  have  developed  after  about 
four  months'  service;  nor  is  any  trouble  anticipated  as  this  con- 
dition applies,  although  to  a  lesser  degree,  to  other  types  of  su- 
perheaters that  arc  giving  good  service.  The  superheater  pipes 
arc  secured  to  the  hcarlers  by  union  nuts  and  arc  readily  remov- 
able for  repairs,  one  element  at  a  time,  through  the  opening  at 
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the  top  of  the  boiler  which  is  closed  by  a  flanged  steel  door.  If 
necessary  the  complete  superheater,  header  and  tubes  may  be 
lifted  out  bodily.  - 

The  back  compartment  is  the  boiler  proper,  or  steam  generat- 
ing section,  and  the  construction  is  similar  to  ordinary  boilers 
except  that  the  radii  at  the  corners  of  the  firebox,  both  inside  and 
outside,  are  larger  than  usual.  This  has  been  done  to  decrease 
the  rigidity  of  the  sheets,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  staybolt  breakage  on  the  end  rows.  There  are  four 
flue  sheets  in  the  boiler  and  two  sets  of  flues;  the  front  set  is 
96  in.  long  and  the  back  109  in.,  with  a-  63  in.  superheater  com- 
partment between,  and  altliough  cleaning  holes  have  been  applied 
underneath,  it  is  seldom  found  necessary'  to  use  them,  all  cin- 
ders being  carried  through  by  the  action  of  the  draft. 

As  before  stated,  the  front  section  of  the  boiler  is  really  a 
feed  water  heater  and  has  281  tubes  2  in.  O.  D.  and  12  tubes 
234  in.  O.  D.,  giving  1.230  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  leaving 
1,555  square  feet  in  the  steam  generating  section  (tubes  and 
firebox).     The  measure  of  the  steaming  capacity  of  this  loco- 

T.  P.  (max.) 
motive  as  expressed  by  the  formula,  X  dia.  drivers, 

H.  S.  (total) 
is  shown  in  comparison  with  others  of  similar  type  in  the  fol- 
lowing table;   as  the  Canadian   Pacific   locomotive  has  a  super 
heater  the  equivalent  heating  surface  has  been  used : — 

T.P.  <Max.) 


Read. 

Builder. 

— 



X  dia.  drivers 

H. 

S. 

(Total) 

Can.    Pac 

Can.  Pac. 

975 

n.  &  0. 

.\lTl.   I-oco.   Co. 

715 

(It.  Nor.   (Road) 

l!aM.   Loco.  Wk.s. 

813 

C;t.    Nor.    (Pusher) 

IJald.   f-oco.  Wks. 

<!f>0 

Eric 

.\ni.   Loco.  Co. 

910 

D.   N.   \V.   &  P. 

Am.  Loco.  Co. 

775 

Cen.    Brazil 

Am.   Loco.  Co. 

915 

In  using  this  factor  in  comparisons  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  lower  its  value  the  greater  will  be  the  capacity  of  the 
boiler  as  a  .steam  generator,  and,  from  the  above  table,  it  might 
seem  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  locomotive  would  not  steam  sat- 
isfactorily; this,  however,  is  not  the  case  as  an  inspection  of 
the  boiler  pressures  in  Figs.  9  and  1 1  will  show. 
■^^The  injector  check  valve  is  located  on  the  top  center  line  of 
the  boiler  and  consists  of  a  cast  iron  body  with  connections  for 
the  right  and  left-hand  injectors  and  a  third  connection  suit 
able  for  a  pipe  or  hose  coupling  which  is  used  for  filling  or 
blowing  off  the  boiler. 

Throttle,  Steam    and  Exhaust  Pipes. 

The  throttle  valve  is  located  on  the  top  of  the  boiler  outsi<lo 
and  consists  of  an  iron  casting  having  two  5  in.  steam  pipe  con- 
nections, one  on  cither  side;  the  joint  to  the  boiler  is  made  by 
a  brass  ball  ring  having  an  opening  I2}i  in.  in  diameter.  The 
throttle  casting  extends  down  through  this  and  connects  to  a 
cast  iron  dry  pipe  which  takes  steam  from  a  dome  set  furtlier 
forward  on  the  same  course ;  the  arrangement  of  this  is  shown 
clearly  on  the  boiler  drawing.  Fig.  2. 

Outside  steam  pipes  lead  from  the  throttle  to  the  saturated 
header  of  the  superheater,  and  steam,  after  passing  through  it. 
goes  directly  to  the  high  pressure  cylinders,  also  through  out- 
side pipes  which  are  heavily  lagged  to  prevent  condensation,  as 
are  also  the  pipes  from  the  throttle.     This  portion  of  the  piping 
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is,  of  course,  all  high  pressure,  but  no  special  importance  attaches 
to  it,  as  there  is  no  movement  in  the  pipes,  the  high  pressure 
engine  being  attached  rigidly  to  the  boiler.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  chance  of  leakage  if  the  joints  are  properly  made. 

The  steam  exhausts  from  both  high  pressure  cylinders  into 
a  common  header,  or  receiver,  bolted  over  the  ends  of  the  steam 
chests,  and  this  header  connects  by  a  7  in.  pipe  to  a  similar  one 
on  the  low  pressure  cylinders,  which  connection,  however,  must 
be  flexible  as  the  movement  of  the  front  truck  begins  to  aflfect 
the  piping  at  this  point.  To  minimize  its  effect,  the  connection 
has  been  placed  directly  over  the  pivot  point  of  the  front  truck. 
The  receiver  pipe  between  the  two  headers  extends  upward  about 
six  feet.  This  was  done  to  give  sufficient  volume,  and  this  pipe 
down  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  low  pressure  header  is 
braced  solidly  to  the  boiler  and  the  connection  which  bolts  to 
the  low  pressure  steam  chest  rotates  about  it  due  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  front  engine.  This  rotation  is  about  5  degrees  on 
a  20  degree  curve,  which  is  the  greatest  the  locomotive  will  be 
called  on  to  traverse.  The  joint  is  packed  with  alternate  cast 
iron  and  babbitt  packing  rings  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  pipe 
system  in  which  packing  is  used. 

The  exhaust  pipe  connects  to  the  cylinder  and  the  under  side 
of  the  smokcbox  by  ball  joints  and  both  ends  have  a  small  rotary 

movement,  but,  as  the  angular  move- 
ment is  only  2  ft.  34  in.  on  a  20''  curve, 
the  extension  between  the  connection.^ 
is  only  }^  in.,  which  is  taken  up  by  th? 
sliding  of  the  pipe  flanges  on  the  flat 
faces  of  the  ball  rings.  The  flanges  are 
held  to  their  seats  on  the  ball  rings  by 
TO  springs  of  200  lbs.  capacity  each,  or 
a  total  of  2,000  lbs.  The  extension  duo 
to  the  truck  movement  being  provided 
for  in  this  way,  the  use  of  a  packed  ex- 
pansion joint  is  unnecessary. 

The  arrangement  of  this  portion  of 
the  piping,  which  may  be  called  the  low 
pressure  system,  is  shown  by  Fig.  3 ;  the 
dotted  lines  show  the  movements  of  the 
pipe   on  a  20°    curve   and  the  diagram 
underneath  shows  the  movements  of  the 
pipes   as   they  would  have   been   if   the 
low  pressure  cylinders  were  at  the  front 
£    of  the  engine.    A  comparison  of  the  two 
c     arrangements  .shows  that  with  the  cyl- 
inders at   the    front   the   angular  move- 
ment of  the  exhaust  pipes  would  be  15° 
19'    and    its    extension    l^^    in.,    which 
would  necessitate   the   use   of   two   uni- 
versal  ball   joints   with   packing   and   a 
packed   expansion    joint   instead   of   the 
two  simple  ball   rings   which   are   sufli- 
cient  to  take  up  both  the  rotary  move- 
ment and  extension.     The  receiver  pipe 
movement  would  be  tlie  same  provided 
the  connection  to  the  high  pressure  cyl- 
inders was  directly  over,  or  close  to  thj 
frame  connection  pin.    This  pipe  is  usu- 
ally given    flexibility  by   a   packed   uni- 
versal ball  joint  and  a  packed  expansion 
joint. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
witli  the  low  pressure  cylinders  at  the 
front  and  following  the  usual  pipe  con 
struction,  five  packed  joints  would  have 
been  used,  but  with  the  arrangement 
adopted  there  is  only  one  packed  joint 
and  two  ball  rings. 
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Maximum  Angular  Movement 
of  Exhaust  Pipe. 


Diagram  showing  Movement  of  Receiver  and  Exhaust 
Pipes  if  Cylinders  were  located  at  Front  of  Truck. 


FIG.  3. — STEAM,  EXHAUST  AND  RECEIv'EK  PIPES.      DOTTED  LINES  SHOW   POSITION  ON  A  20     CURVE. 


L.P.  Cyl-s.  34  x26 


H.P.Cyls.  23'i  x26 


FIG.  4.— AKRANGEMENT  OF  CYLINDOTS   AND  FRAME  CONNECTIONS. 


Cylinders,  Valves  and  Valve  Motion. 

The  cylinders  are  of  the  piston  valve  type  with  inside  admis- 
sion on  the  high  pressure  and  outside  on  the  low  pressure  whica 
permits  of  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  of  steain  pipes. 
The  diameters  are :  high  pressure,  23%  in.  by  26  in.  stroke ;  low 
pressure,  34  in.  by  26  in.  stroke;  all  four  are  cast  separately 
without  saddles  and  are  bolted  together  by  vertical  flanges  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  high  pressure  cylinders  have  a  cast  steel 
saddle,  which  is  common  to  both  cylinders  and  which  bolts  rigid- 
ly to  them  and  to  the  boiler.  This  connection  to  the  boiler  is  a 
very  important  one,  the  barrel  being  under  pressure  at  this  point 
and  the  saddle  is  secured  with  iJ4  i"-  bolts,  having  a  taper  of. 


1/16  in.  in  12  in.,  driven   into  holes  reamed   front  the  pressure 
side. 

The  low  pressure  cylinders  have  no  saddle,  as  there  is  a  move- 
ment between  the  l)oilcr  and  truck  at  this  point.    A  sniall  steady 
ing   casting  has,   lutwever,   l)ccn    applie<l   with    slides   across    the 
flat  surface  on  the  top  of  the  cylin<lcrs,  but  no  weight  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  truck  by  it. 

The  main  frames  are  slaljbed  to  a  section  15  in.  deep  by  3  in. 
wide  at  the  cylinder  ills  and  are  braced  laterally  by  the  frame 
connection  castings  which   join   the  engines  together.     The  ar 
rangement  of  the  cylinders  and  their  fastening  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Walschaert  valve  motion  is  used ;  the  design  varies  but  slightly 
from  that  use<l  on  other  Canadian  Pacific  loconiolives,  except  in 
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4  Supporting  Sprin:rs. 
Capacity  8,900  Lbs.  each. 


FIG.  6. — BOILER  BEARLNG  AND  GUIDING  DEVICE. 

the  radius  bar  lifting  link  on  the  low  pressure  engine  which,  of 
course,  must  have  flexible  connections  to  permit  of  movement 
between  the  boiler,  to  which  the  reversing  arm  is  attached,  and 
the  truck.  It  must  also  be  made  as  long  as  possible,  as,  when 
the  locomotive  is  rounding  a  .-haro  curve  the  boiler  will  swing 
about  9  in.  off  the  center  line  of  the  truck  at  this  point,  and  thi- 
angle  taken  by  the  lifting  link  causes  the  radius  bar  to  raise  in 
the  radius  link,  shortening  the  travel  of  the  valve  when  the  en 
gine  is  in  forward  gear  and  lengthening  it  when  in  backward, 
the  radius  bar  being  down  for  forward  and  up  for  backward 
gear.  This  applies  to  all  Mallet  locomotives  having  the  radiu  i 
bar  suspension  arranged  in  this  manner,  but  is  comparatively 
unimportant  if  sufficient  clearance  is  allowed  between  the  radius 
link  and  block  at  the  top. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  varying  the  cut-off  in  th,' 
low  pressure  cylinders  independently  of  the  high  pressure ;  tha*^ 
is,  the  low  pressure  cut-off  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
without  affecting  the  high  pressure. 

Reference  to  the  general  drawing  shows  that  the  high  pressun- 
reverse  shaft  has  two  arms  on  the  right-hand  side;  one  of  these 
is  II J^  in.  long  and  is  connected  to  the  power  reverse  cylinder, 
the  stroke  of  which  is  12  in.  As  the  high  pressure  radius  bar 
lifting  arm  is  forged  to  the  same  shaft,  the  lift  or  fall  of  th.' 
radius  bar  is  always  proportional  to  the  travel  of  the  power 
reverse  cylinder  piston.  The  arm  on  this  shaft  has  a  slotted 
upper  end,  with  a  sliding  block,  to  which  the  low  pressure  reach 
rod  pin  connects ;  this  block  is  held  in  any  desired  position  by 
means  of  a  screw  adjustment.  The  shortest  length  of  the  arm 
is  12;'!  in.  and  with  the  longest  power  piston  travel  of  12  in. 
the  movement  of  the  reach  rod  is-i^  x  12.5  or  13  in.  nearly;  it, 
by  means  of  the  screw,  the  reach  rod  bl<ick  is  moved  up  to  14  in. 

from  the  shaft  the  movement  of  the  reach  rod  becomes    ^^    x  IJ 

11.5         ^ 
or  14.6  in.,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 

low  pressure  radius  bar,  which  will  increase  the  travel  of  the 

valve. 

A  simple  form  of  power  reverse  gear  is  used,  consisting  of  ;•. 

6  in.  steam  cylinder  with  its  i)iston  rod  connected  to  the  reach  rod 

shaft,  as  described  above;  rapid  movement  is  prevented  by  an  oil 

dash  pot,  the  piston  of  which  is  connected  to  the  same  rod  as  the 

piston  of  the  power  cylinder. 

Frames,  Spring-Rigging  and   Weight-Distribution. 

The  frames  on  each  engine  are  in  one  piece  and  are  slabbed  for 
the  cylinder  fits  and  for  the  front  bumper  and  back  footplate 
which  makes  a  very  simple  arrangement,  there  being  no  frame 


splices  to  break  or  get  loose.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  a  stronger 
cylinder  fastening;  the  sections  of  the  top  and  bottom  rails  of 
these  frames  are  4]^  in.  wide  by  4/^  in.  deep,  top,  and  4^  in. 
wide  by  3  in.  deep,  bottom,  on  both  frames.  Owing  to  the  rather 
unusual  conditions  of  weight  distribution,  the  design  was  gone 
into  very  carefully  and  the  sections  not  only  checked  against  the 
piston  thrust,  which  is  usually  all  that  is  considered,  but  against 
the  weights  carried  by  the  frames.  The  bending  moment  and- 
shearing  forces  for  the  front  engine  are  shown  by  Fig.  5 ;  these 


FIG.    5. — DIAGRAM    OF   BEXDIXG    MOMENT    AND    SHEARING    F0RCF..S. 

have  been  worked  out  considering  the  frame  as  a  beam  supported 
at  four  points  (whore  it  rests  on  the  springs),  the  re-action  being 
e(|ual  to  the  sum  of  the  loads  supported  by  the  springs. 

This  diagram  shows  that  the  proportion  of  the  boiler  weight 
carried  by  the  front  engine  is  concentrated  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  first  and  second  wheels  or  31  in.  ahead  of  the  middle 
wheel,  and  as  this  is  the  only  point  on  the  front  truck  at  whicn 
the  boiler  is  supported  the  weight  must  be  such  that  its  moment 
about  the  center  of  the  truck  will  equal  the  moment  of  the  weight 
of  the  front  truck  itself,  acting  at  the  distance  its  center  of  grav- 
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ity  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  truck.  On  most 
Mallet  locomotives  now  in  service  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  actual 
point  of  support  of  the  boiler  on  the  frames  is  set  forward  (con- 
sidering a  truck  with  the  cylinders  at  the  front)  of  the  virtual 
point  sufficiently  far  to  make  the  moment  of  the  truck  weight 
considerably  greater;  this  is  done  to  prevent  rocking  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction,  and,  of  course,  tends  to  allow  the  truck  to  drop 
at  the  front,  to  correct  which,  a  suspension  bolt  working  on  ball 
seats  connects  the  lower  rail  of  each  back  engine  frame  to  the 
upper  rails  of  the  front  engine.  Any  tension  put  on  them  by  screw- 
ing up  on  the  adjusting  nuts  pulls  down  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
front  engine  frame  correcting  the  effect  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  front  system  falling  ahead  of  the  center  of  the  truck. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  Mallet  this  rocking  effect  is  checked 
by  the  frame  connection  castings  which  have  jaws  that  interlock 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  longitudinal  rocking  impossible. 
The  arrangement  of  these  castings  and  their  pin  connection  is 
clearly  shown  by  Fig.  4;  the  construction  at  the  joint  is  very  sub- 
stantial. A  turned  pin  4  in.  diameter  is  used,  and  with  this  ar- 
rangement of  interlocking  jaws  the  pin  is  put  in  triple  shear 
when  pulling,  but  for  buffing  shocks  which  are  more  severe  it  is 
entirely  relieved  and  the  shock  is  taken  up  by  the  socket  joint 
formed  by  the  metal  around  the  pin  on  the  front  casting  fitting 
into  a  machined  pocket  on  the  back  casting. 

As  the  extension  of  the  exhaust  pipe  due  to  the  truck  move- 
ment must  be  taken  up  by  the  sliding  of  the  pipe  flanges  on  the 
ball  rings,  and  as  only  a  rotary  movement  has  been  provided  for 
on  the  receiver  pipe,  the  importance  of  having  a  solid  connec- 
tion for  the  frames  of  the  two  engines  is  seen. 

The  spring  rigging  is  of  an  ordinary  type ;  the  front  engine  is 
equalized  from  back  to  front  and  has  a  cross  equalizer  at  the 
front ;  the  rear  engine  is  also  equalized  through  its  whole  length, 
but  has  no  cross  equalizers.  The  weights  carried  by  the  front 
and  back  engines  are  not  equal  but  are  so  distributed  that  approx- 
imately 9,000  lbs.  more  weight  is  carried  by  the  front  than  by 
the  back.  As  the  effect  of  pushing  or  pulling  a  train  is  to  reduce 
the  weight  on  the  front  truck  and  the  service  for  which  the 
locomotive  was  built  calls  for  continued  maximum  tractive  effort 
for  considerable  distances,  it  is  important  that  the  ratio  of  the 
adhesive  weight  to  tractive  power  be  sufficiently  high  to  ensure 
the  engine  holding  the  rail.  As  this  ratio  is  4.57,  which  is  about 
as  low  as  is  desirable,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  transfer  of  weight 
from  the  front  truck  would  further  reduce  the  adhesion  factor 
and  tend  to  make  the  front  engine  slip. 

Guiding  Power  of  the  Front  Engine. 

The  weight  of  the  boiler,  which  offers  the  principal  resistance 
to  curving  as  the  truck  must  swing  laterally  underneath  it,  is 
partly  supported  by  friction  plates  and  partly  by  a  spring  sus- 
pended roller.  The  arrangement  of  this  device  is  shown  by  Fig. 
6  and  its  action  is  as  follows :  There  are  two  main  castings,  one 
of  which  is  mounted  on  the  frames  and  the  other  bolted  solidly 
to  the  boiler  moves  with  it  across  the  frame  casting.  The 
weight  of  the  boiler  and  attachments  resting  on  the  front  truck 
at  this  point  is  40,000  lbs.,  and  one-half  of  this,  or  20,000  lbs.,  is 
carried  on  friction  plates,  four  of  which  are  set  on  each  casting 
forming  two  approximately  radial  paths,  with  an  8^  in.  space 
between.  The  total  area  of  these  plates  is  834  square  inches,  and 
provision  has  been  made  for  lubrication,  each  plate  having  oil 
grooves  connecting  with  an  oil  box  on  the  top  casting;  under 
these  conditions  the  co-efficient  of  friction  may  be  taken  as  .08, 
which  gives  1,600  lbs.  at  starting,  as  the  resistance  due  to  fric 
tion ;  this  resistance  decreases  slightly,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

In  the  854  in.  space  between  the  two  friction  paths  on  the 
upper  casting  is  the  roller  path,  which  consists  of  two  wedge 
shaped  blocks  having  an  incline  of  M  in  12;  these  are  set  with 
their  thin  ends  at  the  center  line  between  the  frames,  and  these 
ends  have  also  been  made  flat  for  a  distance  of  2  in.  on  each 
side  of  the  center. 

The  roller  on  which  the  inclined  blocks  travel  is  carried  by 
two  equalizers  supported  on  springs,  which  in  turn  are  carried 
by  the  bottom  castings;  any  movement  of  the  truck  sideways,  as 
when  entering  a  curve,  causes  the  inclined  blocks  to  force  the 


roller  downward  against  the  resistance  of  its  supporting  springs, 
which  produces  a  force  to  pull  the  boiler  around  the  curve 
with  the  truck,  and  relieves  the  leading  flanges  of  the  back  engine 
from  the  excessive  pressure  which  would  otherwise  result.  The 
greater  the  movement  of  the  truck  sideways,  the  greater  will 
be  the  deflection  of  the  springs,  and  there  will  be  a  constantly 
increasing  rolling  resistance  as  indicated  by  the  truck  guiding 
power  chart,  Fig.  7.  which  shows  the  curve  marked  "rolling 
resistance"  as  starting  at  a  point  which  corresponds  with  the 
beginning  of  the  incline  or  2  in.  from  the  center ;  the  resistance 
at  this  point  rises  immediately  to  1,250  lbs.  and  increases  to 
1.965  lbs.  at  isH  in-,  or  the  maximum  movement  sideways. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  frictional  resistance  decreases  slightly ; 
this  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  weight  on  the  friction  paths  as 
the  truck  moves  sideways,  caused  by  the  additional  weight  car- 
ried by  the  springs,  and  consequently  by  the  roller  also.  The 
decreasing  frictional  resistance  is  shown  by  the  drop  in  the 
curve  marked  "frictional  resistance.*'  and  begins  2  in.  from 
the  center,  or  the  point  where  the  roller  picks  up  weight.  The 
total  resistance  offered  by  the  boiler  to  the  truck  moving  side- 
ways is  shown  by  the  curve  marked  "combined  resistance."  When 
the  locomotive  is  entering  a  curve,  for  the  first  2  in.  truck 
movement  to  either  side,  the  resistance  is  only  that  due  to  fric- 
tion,  or    1,600  lbs.     When    straightening  out,   as   on   leaving   a 
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When  boiler  is  in  middle  position: 

Load  on  sliding  surfaces ;.;'i. 

Load    on    springs '.  .'. 

Inclination  of  wedge,  }i  in  12. 
Coefficient  of  friction  taken  at  .08. 
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FIG.  7. — GUIDING  POWER  OF  FRONT  TSUCK. 

curve,  the  inclined  surfaces  tend  to  slide  the  boiler  back  to  its 
normal  position  on  the  center  of  the  truck  against  the  increasing 
frictional  resistance,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  flanges. 

The  resistance  may  be  entirely  altered  by  changing  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  wedges,  or  the  amount  of  rolling  or  frictional  resist- 
ance may  be  varied  at  will  by  screwing  up  or  slacking  off  on 
the  roller  supporting  spring  nuts,  which  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  weight  on  the  roller  and  decreasing  the  weight  on 
the  friction  plates,  or  vice  versa. 

The  total  resistance,  however,  would  not  be  materially  altered 
unless  the  incline  of  the  wedges  was  changed,  which  may  easily 
be  done  by  raising  the  boiler  at  the  front,  as  the  wedges  are  not 
cast  solid  with  the  top  casting,  but  are  held  in  pockets  in  it. 

Tests. 

As  the  locomotive  was  of  an  experimental  nature,  a  number 
of  tests  were  made  to  determine  if  the  desired  results  were 
being  obtained.  These  tests  were  not  directed  towards  the 
amounts  of  coal  and  water  consumed,  or  the  economy  of  the 
machine  as  compared  with  other  heavy  road  locomotives,  but 
were  more  as  a  check  on  the  design  in  general  to  show  what 
changes  would  be  desirable  in  locomotives  of  the  same  type  con- 
structed in  the  future. 
Special  attention  was  therefore  directed  towards  the  following : 
(r)  The  receiver  and  exhaust  pipes  and  their  connections. 

(2)  The  boiler  and  machinery — whether  the  boiler  was  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  supply  steam  to  the  cylinders  and  what  im- 
provements could  be  made  in  the  details  of  the  latter. 

(3)  The  ability  of  the  locomotive  to  curve  freely;  that  is,  to 
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traverse  curves  having  a  radius  as  short  as  any  on  which  it 
would  have  to  operate  and  to  do  this  at  ordinary  speeds  both 
heading  and  backing  on,  without  danger  of  deraiUng,  or  excessive 
flange  wear. 

(4)  The  ability  of  the  locomotive  to  develop  the  calculated 
tractive  power. 

(5)  The  most  satisfactory  size  of  cylinders  and  arrangement 
of  reheater  or  superheater;  that  is,  what  diameter  of  cylinders 
within  the  limits  of  22  in.  to  23J4  >"•  o"  the  high  pressure  and 
32H  in.  to  34  in.  on  the  low  pressure  would  give  the  best  results 
using  either  reheated  steam  in  the  low  pressure  or  superheated 
in  the  high  pressure.  •.='--'■; 

Of  these  i,  2  and  3  could  be  settled  by  observation  of  the  loco- 
motives when  pulling  the  test  trains  and  on  a  20°  curve,  as  well 
as  in  regular  service  later.  Nos.  4  and  5  necessitated  the  us.; 
of  the  dynamometer  car  and  indicators. 

The  locomotive  was  particularly  adapted  for  experiments  as 
to  the  size  of  cylinders  and  arrangement  of  reheater  or  super- 
heater :  the  cylinders  had  bushings  which  would  permit  of  vary- 
ing their  diameters,  and  the  outside  arrangement  of  steam  pipes 
made  possible  the  use  of  a  reheater  for  the  high  pressure 
exhaust,  or  a  superheater  in  direct  communication  with  the 
boiler  at  small  cost. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  first  that  the  receiver  and  exhaust 
pipes  would  do  what  was  expected  of  them,  and,  during  the 
period  of  about  10  days  when  the  locomotive  was  under  test. 
and  3  weeks  observation  subsequently  during  the  regular  ser- 
vice, no  leakage  of  steam  developed,  nor  was  it  even  necessary 
to  tighten  up  on  the  packing  gland  on  the  receiver  pipe  or  the 
bearing  plates  of  the  sliding  ball  rings  on  the  exhaust  pipe. 
Owing  to  its  length  the  exhaust  pipe  has  considerable  capacity 
as  a  receiver  and  the  exhaust  is  very  mild,  but  this  may  be 
considered  as  an  advantage,  as  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
maintaining  full  steam  pressure.  Some  leakage  developed  around 
the  taper  bolts  which  hold  the  high  pressure  cylinder  saddle  to 
the  boiler,  and  on  future  locomotives  other  systems  of  fastening 
will  be  considered. 

All  curves  were  traversed  freely,  both  heading  and  backing 
on,  and  from  observations  made  on  a  "Y"  on  which  the  rails 
were  light  and  the  curvature  about  18°  at  one  point,  it  was 
proved  conclusively  that  the  articulated  locomotive  did  less 
damage  and  curved  easier  than  an  ordinary  2 — 8 — o  locomotive 
weighing  185,000  lbs.  with  a  rigid  wheel  base  of  15  ft.  10  in. 
and  a  total  wheel  base  of  24  ft.  454  in.,  the  pony  truck  having 
5  in.  X  8  in.  three-point  hangers. 

The  amount  of  flange  wear  after  about  4,000  miles  was  3/6j 
in.  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  rail  head  and  flange  on 
the  leading  wheels,  and  1/32  in.  on  other  wheels.  This  is  satis- 
factory service  considering  the  crookedness  of  the  track  on 
which  the  locomotive  operated,  there  being  a  large  number  of 
10°  curves;  this  amount  of  wear  also  compares  very  favorably 
with  that  on  other  locomotives  in  the  same  service. 

The  size  of  the  cylinders  on  the  locomotive  as  first  turned  out 
were  22  in.  and  Z'^Yi  in.  x  26  in.,  or  a  ratio  of  2.18,  and  the 
e.xhaust  from  the  high  pressure  pair  passed  through  the  reheater 
before  entering  the  low  pressure  steam  chest.  Three  other  com- 
binations of  cylinders  and  positions  of  reheater  or  superheater 
were  tried,  and  altogether  si.x  tests  were  made  before  the  final 
size  of  cylinders  was  determined. 

A  large  number  of  indicator  cards  were  taken  and  those 
shown  by  Fig.  8  are  fairly  representative  of  each  test.  In  the 
"Summary  of  Indicator  Cards"  the  measure  of  steam  at  cut-oflfs 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  following : 

Steam  at  cut-ofF  =  (T.  P.  per  lb.  M.  E.  P.  x  cut-off  %  + 
T.  P.  per  lb.  M.  E.  P.  x  clearance  %)   x  pressure  at  cut-oflf  -f 

14.7. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  dynamometer  car  record,  indicated  and  dyna 
mometer  horse  powers,  speed,  boiler  pressures,  etc.,  for  tests  4 
and  5.  .-^'  '. 

In  tests  I,  2  and  3,  which  were  made  under  similar  conditions. 
it  was  found  that  there  was  practically  equal  amounts  of  steam 
in  each  pair  of  cylinders  and  that  the  low  pressure  cylinders 
were    developing    considerably    greater    power    than    the    high 


pressure.  This  condition  can  best  be  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased volume  of  steam  in  the  receiver  due  to  its  being  reheated 
and  consequently  expanded,  causing  excessive  back  pressure 
on  the  high  pressure  pistons,  as  indicated  by  the  drop  in  pressure 
between  the  back  pressure  line  on  the  high  pressure  cards  and 
the  admission  line  on  the  low  pressure. 

To  more  nearly  equalize  the  power,  it  was  decided  to  increase 
the  diameter  of  the  low  pressure  cylinders  to  34  in.,  or  a  ratio 
of  2.38,  which  would  have  the  eflfect  of  emptying  the  receiver 
more  rapidly,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  back  pressure  and 
rise  in  M.  E.  P.  on  the  high  pressure  pistons  without  materially 
changing  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  low  pressure. 

The  reheater  was  left  connected  to  the  receiver,  the  lack  of 
condensation  at  the  cylinder  cocks  being  very  noticeable,  which 

SUMMARY  OF  INDICATOR  CARDS 
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5  HP 

5  LP 

6  HP 
6  LP 
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H.  P. 
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1 
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47300 
45000 

50500 
5.37.50 

518 
496 

5 

111.5 
50.5 

117.5 
54.5 

lOli 
55 
99.5 

57 

124 
134 
116 

128 

24200 
26300 

25550 
28200 

24300" 
2S600 
24150 
29600 

42500 
37300 
44250 
38600 

48000 
40100 
47400 
40750 

87^ 

87 

S3K 
86 

516 
488 

6 

194 
229 
193 
236 

52900 
53750 

846 
858 

For  "steam  at  cut-oflf  %"  the  largest  measure  in  each  pair  of  cards  is  taken 
as  100%. 

Tes:  Nc.  1,  Cyls.  22"  &  33H"  x  26",  Ratio  2.18,  Reheater  connected  to  L.  P. 

Test  No.  2,  Cyls.  22"  &  32}^"  x  26",  Ratio  2.18,  Reheater  connected  to  L.  P. 

Test  No.  3,  Cyls.  22"  &  32  }4"  x  26",  Ratio  2.18,  Reheater  connected  to  I..  P. 

Test  No.  4,  Cy'.s.  22"  &  34"  x  26",       Ratio  2.38,  Reheater  connected  to  L.  P. 

Test  No.  5,  Cyls.  22"  &  34"  x  26",  Ratio  2.38,  Superheater         "         to  H.  P. 

Test  No.  6,  Cyls.  23J4"  &  34"  x  26",  Ratio  2.14,  Superheater    "        to  H.  P. 


was  a  desirable  feature.  The  maximum  temperature  obtained  in 
the  low  pressure  steam  chest  using  reheated  steam  was  440°, 
which,  with  a  pressure  of  75  lbs.,  would  give  120°  superheat. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  shown  by  Test  No.  4  and 
made  considerable  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  power, 
although  the  equalization  could  still  be  improved. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  test  the  reheater  pipes  were  changed 
to  connect  to  the  high  pressure  steam  chest  and  the  receiver 
pipe,  as  shown  by  Fig.  3,  was  applied.  Superheated  steam 
would  thus  be  used  in  the  high  pressure  cylinders  and  the  exhaust 
would  pass  direct  to  the  low  pressure  steam  chest. 

The  amount  of  steam  shown  by  the  low  pressure  indicator 
cards  in  Test  No.  5  now  averaged  about  87%  of  that  shown 
by  the  high  pressure  cards,  and  the  total  amount  of  power  as 
calculated  from  the  series  of  indicator  cards  was  approximately 
equal  between  the  two  engines. 

It  was  next  decided  to  try  and  increase  the  total  power  of 
the  locomotive,  which  could  still  be  done,  as  the  factor  of  ad- 
hesion could  be  reduced  without  going  below  safe  limits. 

The  most  satisfactory  ratio  as  indicated  by  the  previous  tests 
would  have  been  2.38,  as  shown  by  Test  No.  5,  but  as  the  bush- 
ing had  been  removed  from  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  its  diame- 
ter could  not  be  further  increased  and  the  high  pressure  only 
was  changed,  its  diameter  being  increased  to  23J4  in.,  or  a 
ratio  of  2.14.  Although  the  low  pressure  cylinder  diameter 
could  not  be  increased,  its  cut-ofiF  could  be  lengthened  by  means 
of  the  adjusting  arm,  previously  described,  without  changing 
the  cut-oflf  in  the  high  pressure,  which  would  have  a  similar 
effect  in  reducing  the  back  pressure  on  the  high  pressure  pistons. 

The  results  obtained  with  this  arrangement  are  shown  by 
Test  No.  6,  and  everything  considered  it  was  the  most  satis- 
factory which  had  been  tried ;  the  power  had  been  increased  and 
the  amounts  developed  by  each  engine  were  reasonably  well 
balanced. 
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FIG.  8.— INDICATOR  CARDS. 


Test  No.  4.     Oct.  1«.  IWi. 
Hochelaga  to  Mile  End.   Engine  1930. 
Tonnage  113y.      Cylinders  J2"*  M"x  26l' 

Superheater  ronnerted  to 
Low  Pressure  <'yiiuder8. 


Test  5o.  5.     «>ct.  2«.  1909. 

Hochelaga  to  Angus.  Engine  1930. 

10j6  Tons.  Cylinders  r2"*  31  'x  26.' 

Nuperhcater  connected  to 

High  Pressure  Cylinders. 


Profile 


Tractive 
Power. 


Cut  09  Fervent  k 


FIG.    Q. — DYNAMOMETER    CAR    RECORD. 
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MALLET    ARTICULATED    LOCOMOTIVE — CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 


The  decrease  in  the  measure  of  steam  in  the  low  pressure 
cylinders,  due  to  the  position  of  the  superheater,  is  well  illus- 
trated in  this  test  by  comparing  it  with  No.  i,  in  which  the 
amounts  were  very  nearly  equal. 

As  the  tests  just  described  indicated  that  the  best  results 
would  be  obtained  with  cylinders  23%  in.  x  26  in.  on  the  high 
pressure  engine,  and  34  in.  x  26  in.  on  the  low,  and  with  the 
high  pressure  cylinders  taking  steam  from  the  superheater,  the 
locomotive  was  put  into  regular  service  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, pushing  on  the  grade  eastward  from  Field  to  Stephen. 

The  profile  of  this  section  is  shown  by  Fig.  10;  the  maximum 
grade  is  2.2%,  and  there  are  two  spiral  tunnels  of  2,890  ft.  and 
3,200  ft.  long,  having  a  radius  of  573  ft. 

The  regular  locomotives  working  on  this  and  similar  grades 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  general  dimensions  as  follows : 


Class    (Ry.    Co.'s)    .....  i.  >«'r'..''..>«\...... . ...,«... M — 4 

Cylinders    _. ...*,.*...*..■;.■.•;;>,.... ■.■.;^ 21    in.    x   28    in. 

Driving   wheels,    diameter ............ : . . . . .  \  .  . .  :\ 58    in. 

Boiler    pressure    , 200    lbs. 

Weight  on   drivers ..,..,...,.... 168,000   lbs. 

Weight,   total .^i-^.  ,...«.ilAvi,.,,  V. 185,000   lbs. 

Tractive   power .'. .;  ...'.■. :.  ..\ui; .,.,... 36,200   lbs. 

Fiictor    of    adhesion .,.v'.-'«»«'r.«»>i«»*« 4-65 


That  used  in  regular  service  is  known  as  "C^nmore  Coal," 
and  is  mined  in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  it  is  much  finer  than  the 
Dominion  coal  and  very  dusty  and  must  be  thoroughly  wet 
down  before  firing,  otherwise  a  considerable  percentage  goes 
up  the  stack  in  the  form  of  cinders ;  it  is  rather  higher  in  fixed 
carbon  than  the  former,  but  the  heat  value  is  about  the  same. 

The  locomotive  steamed  as  successfully  with  the  "Canmore 
coal"  as  it  did  with  the  Dominion  coal,  although  adjustments 
were  necessary  in  the  smokebox  diaphragm  and  draft  pipes,  the 
diameter  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  with  both  coals  being  4^  in.' 

Fig.  II  is  the  log  of  what  may  be  considered  a  representative 
trip  of  the  locomotive  in  regular  service  on  the  Field  Hill,  and 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  proving  that  the  boiler  is  of  ample 
capacity  to  supply  steam  to  the  cylinders;  it  also  shows  the 
temperatures  and  pressures  in  the  high  and  low  pressure  steam 
chests.  The  maximum  temperature  shown  in  the  high  pressure 
steam  che^t  was  540  degrees,  or  153  degrees  superheat.  An 
average  of  a  number  of  trips  shows  a  temperature  of  535  de- 
grees, or  148  degrees  of  superheat,  which  is  reached  soon  after 
a  train  is  started  and  remains  practically  constant,  irrespective 


DMr.  Dec.  16th  1909 
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FIG.    II. — LOG   OF   STEAM    PRESSURES    AND  TEMPERATIHIE. 


Their  full  rating  in  summer  is  424  tons,  and  on  the  same 
basis  the  Mallet  locomotive  should  handle  660  tons,  which  it 
does  without  trouble,  and  has  also  taken  up  700  tons,  which 
may  be  considered  the  maximum  tonnage  for  this  grade. 

Dominion  coa  was  used  on  the  tests  made  at  Montreal;  this 
is  a  friable,  rather  fine  coal,  and  an  average  of  the  analyses  of 
25  samples  gives  the  fixed  carbon  as  55.71%  and  the  heat  value 
13,729  B.  T.  U. 


of  boiler  pressure,  cut-off,  throttle  position,  or  speed. 

The  maximum  temperature  shown  in  the  receiver  pipe  was  350 
degrees,  and  the  average  was  about  345  degrees,  and  as  the 
pressures  ranged  from  60  lbs.  to  75  lbs.,  this  would  give  from  38 
degrees  to  25  degrees  superheat  in  the  receiver. 

The  amount  of  condensation  in  the  low  pressure  cylinders  is 
very  small  and  the  cylinder  cocks  are  closed  after  a  few  revolu- 
tions, which,  of  course,  tends  to  decrease  the  water  consumption. 
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As  the  locomotive  has  not  been  in  service  sufficiently  long,  no 
figures  are  available  as  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  as  there  is  practically  double  the  amount  of 
machinery,  this  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  on  the  consoli- 
dation locomotives  in  the  same  service. 

The  operating  costs  will  be  slightly  higher  when  considered 
on  a  locomotive  mile  basis;  the  same  crews  do  the  work  for  the 

GENERAL    DATA. 

Gauge 4   ft.    81/2    in. 

Service Pusher 

Puel   • Bituminous  Coal 

Tractive  power 57 ,400  ll>s. 

Weight  on  drivers,  working  order 262,000  lbs. 

Weight,  total  in  working  order 262,000  ibs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender,  working  order. .  .-^..V.  ..».,.•....  .391,000   lbs. 

Wheel  base,  front  engine ..,,^....10  ft.  4  in. 

Wheel  base,  rear  engine ^, . .....  10  ft.  4  in. 

Wheel  base,  total  engine 35  ft.  2  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 60  ft.  7  in. 

RATIOS.  ■--  .-'^    ■;;._. ,-    '-:),-  '■■■  ;■  •.- 

Weight  on  drivers  —  tractive  effort .•'.■.  .V^  .'•  i:;,vs, .;.  ^.■. , .  .4.67 

Tractive  effort  X   diani.  drivers  -i-  equivalent  heating  surface* »75 

Equivalent  heating  surface*  -=-  grate  area 69 

Weight  on  drivers  -e-  equivalent  heating  surface* .......•..,,  ........77 

CYLINDERS.  =.v'.       '■■■'■     ••       ■' 

Diameter  and  stroke,  H.   P 23  }4  x  26  in. 

Diameter  and  stroke,  L.  P , ;.. . .  .34  x  26  in. 

VALVES.  ;•   ..^;,  .;/■.;. 

Diameter   and   kind,    H.    P. . . .»>..V*''.r'v-:,^il    in.    Piston 

Diameter  and   kind,    L.    P/  ., ,i;.. ... . .>^ii..^i^.-*.,,,* ,12    in.    Piston 

V:."  V  ;■'.    WHEELS^i^'v.V, '.;.,.:-.••;.;_'■■  •"; 

Driving,   diameter    ..vi ,.,...  i ....58   in. 

Driving  axles,  size ,".•..  .^w.... Main  954/x  12  in;  others  9  x  12  in. 

BOILER.  ;     _ 

Style   .'r.<^'.-« .  Radial  stayed,  wagon  top 

Working    pressure    T.... 200    lbs. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 120  x  69%  in. 

Firebox,  water  spaces Sides  41^,  Throat  5,  Back  S'/j   in. 

Firebox,    thickness   of   sheets 5/16,    J^,    ^    and    7/16   in. 

Tubes,  Number  and  diameter  in  front  section 

281—2   in.   O.    D.,   12— 2}i    in.   O.    D. 

Tubes,  length  in   front   section 96   in. 

Tubes,  number  and  diameter  in  rear  section ,..-.,.  .^ 289 — 2  in.  O.  L». 

Tubes,  length  in  rear  section ...■.■.... 109  in. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 2605  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox j_. .  180  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   total ..>.......»,, 2785  sq.    ft. 

Superheating   surface    ;.V,. .'../« 420   sq.    ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface* , 3415  sq.   ft. 

Grate  area  , 58  sq.   ft. 

TANK. 

Tank,  kind  . t-.' .■.> » . »<V.v.'* •«i Semi- Water   Bottom 

Frame,  sills  .......;.....: Centre  13  in..  Sides  10  in. 

Trucks,  kind   Equalizer 

Wheels,    diameter 34     in. 

Axles .\  , 5  J/^    X    10    in. 

Water  capacity 5,000  Imp.  Gallons 

Coal  capacity 12   tons 

•Equals  total   heating  surface   -|-   superheating   surface    X    1-5. 

same  wages,  but  more  lubricant,  waste  and  sand  must  of  neces- 
sity be  used,  and  the  cost  of  wiping  and  cleaning  will  also  be 
higher. 

On  a  ton  mile  basis,  which  is  the  fairest  comparison  for  oper- 
ating costs,  it  will  be  lower,  due  to  the  greater  tonnage  hauled, 
which,  it  is  considered,  together  with  the  saving  in  fuel,  will 
show  considerable  economy  in  favor  of  the  Mallet  locomotive. 


WELFARE  WORK. 


In  the  year  1908  the  International  Harvester  Company  spent 
about  $100,000  in  its  welfare  work.  This  year  it  will  probably 
spend  a  somewhat  larger  sum.  This  includes  a  system  of  profit 
sharing,  insurance  covering  sickness,  accident  and  death,  also 
old-age  pensions. 

The  company  has  been  criticised  by  managers  of  other  com- 
panies for  making  the  plan  too  liberal  and  attractive.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  criticism  in  so  far  as  the  cost  goes. 
No  concern  has  ever  put  out  plans  that  involved  the  applica- 
tion of  so  large  a  percentage  of  its  profits  to  such  plans.  But 
the  Harvester  Company  did  not  do  this  out  of  pure  philanthropy. 
It  had  no  intention  of  passing  around  a  hat  full  of  money,  that 
employees  might  help  themselves.  It  went  into  these  enter- 
prises in  a  purely  business  spirit,  believing  that  the  plans  would 
so  knit  its  vast  organization  together,  would  so  stimulate  indi- 
vidual initiative,  would  so  strengthen  and  develop  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  organization  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  company 
to  increase  its  business  and  its  earnings.  1     .  " 

So  far  the  company  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  itself 
on  the  result.  In  all  parts  of  the  company's  business,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  the  office  force,  in  the  factories,  in  the  sales 
department,  everywhere,  the  average  interest  of  the  individual 


in  the  business  is  greater  than  formerly.  The  saving  of  the 
waste  here,  there  and  everywhere  is  noticeable.  The  employees 
throughout  the  organization  are  vying  with  <Mie  another  more 
and  more  to  improve  their  respective  branches  of  the  business. 
This  means  profits  for  the  stockholders,  means  extra  compensa- 
tion in  various  ways  for  the  employees;  in  short,  means  co-oper- 
ation that  is  real,  that  is  beneficial  to  one  and  z\\.— George  W. 
Perkins  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation. 


FACTORS  OF  SAFETY  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS. 


In  the  third  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission,  Second  District,  the  inspector  of  locomotive  boilers, 
Garland  P.  Robinson,  proposes  the  following  permissible  factors 
of  safety  for  boilers  of  different  ages : 

Factor. 

1.  Boilers  with  bntt  seams,  under  30  years 4 

2.  Boilers  with  lap  and  cover  seams,  under  2('  years ►.•.,.-;,..■.,  4 

3.  Boilers  with  lap  and  cover  seam;;,  20  to  30  years ,i.     4J< 

4.  Boilers  under  20  years  old  with  plain  lap  scams.  ..»<.«.. 4^ 

5.  Boilers  with  plain  lap  seairs,  .'0  to  30  years j  ..f 4J4 

6.  Boilers  30  to  40  years  old.  ...... . ».••.•>•  rv* •  •  •  •  ^ •  *•  •  • * 

7.  Boilers  over  40  years  old. .  ;V...w.\.,V»>V«**'*****  •'•••**'  ^  condemned 

The  data  for  7,724  boilers  have  been  tabulated  on  the  basis  of 
these  factors  of  safety  with  the  following  results : 

NUMBER   OF    BOII.ruS    WHICH    DO    NOT    MEET    THE    PROPOSED   STANDARD. 

Number  of  boilers,  butt  seams  under  30  years,  factor  less  than  4 60 

Number  of  botlers,  lap  and   cover   seams    under    20    years,    factor   less 

than   4 54 

Number  of  boilers,  lap  and  cover  scams  20  to  oO  years,  factor  less  than 

4% 47 

Number  of  boilers,  lap  seams  under  20  years,  factor  less  than  4J4 176 

Number  of  boilers,  lap  seams  20  to  30  years,  factor  less  than  4}4 108 

Number  oi  boilers,  any  !>cams  30  to  40  years,  factor  less  than  5 18 

Number  of  boilers  over  40  years >.,.«.... 2 

Number  of  boilers  of  unknown  age. . . .  4.'..;.-;..'. ... .;. 6 

X  OlAr  -,  i-.i  •  ^  .J..  .*^v  •-"«..  .-V  .v  .  •  »«>'*••  «■.....•.....••....■.......••.«       voO 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  proposed  standards  the  following 
reductions  would  have  to  be  made  in  pressure: 

Number  of  boilers  to  have  pressure  reduced     5  pounds S9 

Number  of  boilers  to  have  pressure  reduced  10  pounds 96 

Number  of  boilers  to  have  pressure  reduced  15  pounds. ....... .:..^^^ 140 

Number  of  boilers  to  have  pressure  reduced  20  pounds.  .;i.,I.«».«..  •  -  71 

Number  of  boilers  to  have  pressure  reduced  25  pounds.  .....>..  .«.,^...  S2 

Number  of  boilers^ to  have  pressure   reduced  over  25  pounds »*»ji»..  80 

1  Ot^  ■■«..■..*."..''•■*•»>•.•?•*  **|i'**  ...  •■#>.>  ■.•••.***■;*■.■•  V.  aV^'i**.*  %■*  '  * 4&7 

In  commenting  on  this  the  report  states : 

"The  proposed  standards  shove  given  have  been  submitted  to 
all  companies  and  their  full  criticism  requested.  Replies  from 
all  have  been  received.  The  suggestions  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  majority  of  the  roads,  and  while  they  are  criticised  by 
others,  it  appears  probable  that  no  standards  could  be  fixed 
which  would  not  meet  with  fully  as  much  opposition.  In  the 
matter  of  lap  seam  boilers,  lor  instance,  one  large  road  states 
that  no  additional  factor  of  safety  is  required  beyond  that 
necessary  for  boilers  with  modern  seams ;  and  another  equally 
prominent  road  states  that  lap  seams  should  be  prohibited  by 
law. 

''Most  of  the  companies  have  agreed  to  comply  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Commission,  and  to  condemn  or  strengthen 
doubtful  boilers  or  to  reduce  pressures.  The  company  which 
happens  to  have  the  largest  proportion  of  locomotives  which 
will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  standards,  and  which  will  there- 
fore be  subjected  to  the  greatest  expense  for  any  changes  which 
may  be  decided  upon,  writes : 

■"The  minimum  factors  of  safety  as  indicated  by  you  seem  to 
be  reasonable,  and  there  is  no  engineering  data  or  authority 
that  will  justify  any  recommendation  for  a  lower  factor  than 
that  suggested  by  the  Commission.'" 

G.^s  Engine  Development. — The  development  of  the  large  gas 
engine  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  exceedingly  rapid. 
It  was  only  nine  years  ago  that  a  6oo  horse-power  engine  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  Exposition!  was  regarded  as  a  wonder,  but 
to-day  four-cycle,  twin  tandem,  double-acting  engines  of  2.000  to 
3,500  horse-power  can  be  found  in  nearly  all  up-to-date  steel 
plants,  and  there  are  installations  in  this  country  containing 
several  units  rated  at  5,400  horse-power  each. — From  Bulletin  416, 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 
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MAl.tET    AFTICULWFr)    LCKOMuriVK— CAXAJ»iA^N    PACIFIC   RAILWAY. 


The   decrease    in    tiie    measure   of    steam    in    the    low    pressure 
cylinders,  du.c  to  the,  position  of  the  superheater,  is.  well  ilhis 
trated   in  this  test  by  comparing  it   with    No.    i,   in   which    the 
amounts  were  very  nearly  equal. 

As  the  tests  just  described  indicated  that  the  best  resuhs 
would  be  obtained  with  cylinders  23 J4.  in.  x  26  in.  on  the  high 
pressure  engine,  and  34  in-  x  26  in.  on  the  b-^w.  and  with  the 
high  pressure  cylinders  taking  steam  from  the  superheater,  tht 
locomotive  was  put  into  regubr  servie<^  hi  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, pushing  on  the  grade  eastward  from  Field  to  Stephen. 

The  profile  of  this  section  ^"s  shown  by.  l-"ig.  10;  the  ma.ximnm 
grade  is  2.2%,  and  there  ar«  two  spiral  txmnels  of  2,890  ft.  and 
3,200  ft.  long,  having  a  radius  bif  57^^  ft. 

The  regular  locomotives  working  /ni  tbi'^  and  similar  grades 
in  the  Rocky  MpuntaUishaVe .general  diM).f»sions  as  follows;; 


Tvpe     -;.:..,••.■.  ,•.'.■■. 

riass    (Ry.    Co.'»)    ..,..i.  : 
Cylinders    ......  ..•••■•  •  -  - 

DrJvinc    wheels,    diaitietcr.. 
r.oilcr    pressure     ....... .  . 

WeiRht    on    diivcfs.  ......  : 

Weight,    total    .....  ... .  . . 

Tractive    power    ._......:..:■;._ 

Factor     of    adhe.sion.l  .■<.'.'; 


!';!?;  wC~.M— 4 

il    in.    X    38    in. 

...  .">S    in. 

.'OO     |b<. 

.,...  .If.S.OOft    lh=s. 

■ : . .  .is.i.ono  ih-:. 

..3»;. 200    lbs. 
4.6.^ 


Hiai  used- in  regular  service  is  known  as  "Catimore  Coal," 
and  is  mined  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  it  i.s  mtich  liner  than  iii'< 
Dominion  coal  anil  very  dusty  and  nntst  be  thoroughly  wet 
iiown  before  tiring,  otherwise  ;i  ccuisiderable  percentage  goes 
lip  the  stack  in  the  form  of  cinders;  it  is  rather  higher  in  fixed 
carbon  1  ban  the  former,  but  the  heat  value  is  about  the  same. 

The  locomotive  steamed  as  successfully  with  the  "Canmore 
coar  .is  it  did  witb  the  Dominion  coal,  although  adjustments 
were  neces>ary  iti  the  smokcbox  diaphragm  and  draft  pipes,  tiie 
diainelcr  of  the  exhaiust  nozzle  with  both  coals  being  4:'4  in. 

1-ig.  It  is  thie  logof  what  may  be  considered  a  representative 
trip  of  the  locomotive  in  regular  service  on  the  Field  Hill,  and 
is  chitfly  interesting  as  proving  that  the  boiler  is  of  ample 
capacity  to  supply  steam  to  the  cylinders:  it  also  shows  thv> 
temperatures  and  pressures  in  the  high  and  low  pressure  steam 
chests.  The  maximum  temperature  shown  in  tiie  high  pressure 
steam  che>t  was  540  degrees,  or  153  degrees  superheat.  An 
average  of  a  number  of  trips  shows  a  temperature  of  535  de 
grees,  or  148  degrees  of  superheat,  which  is  reached  soon  after 
-1  train  is   started  and  remains  practically  constant,  irrespective 


I)»W.  HWi'.  I'Hh  IW* 

fnii..  El.  E»it     . 

L^k^•.  .V...  l'.',.ii  (Xallvt  L<''.>'. ) 


■.'    1:   -r.  ,!ai%    ili-hti^t.irtcr    '+■  I<> 


*  BoitfT  PjicsMirr 


il.IVtitwu  Ci<i»-'Pt«'>tiif 


r  .Trui}ftTalurr 


!«i)>l^ratf,fi'' 


>,!,«..,.■:,.. 


'•ffjyrMM:' 


^-yf  !> 


Ftr,:    TT.'— T.oc    OK    STl^W    PRES.SUKKS    ANR-tElltPEilATjtnE. 


Their  full  rating  in  suminer  is  424  tons,  and  on  the;  same 
basis  the  Mallet  locomotive  should  handle  660  tons,  which  it 
does  without  trouble,  and  has  also  taken  up  jch)  tons,  which 
may  be  considtird  the  maximum  tonnage  for  tbis  gra«Ie. 

Dominion  ci»»  wdA  used  on  the  tests  ittade  at  Montreal;  tliis 
!■>  a  friable,  rather  fiirecoal,  and  an  average  of  the  analyse.*?  of 
25  samples  gives  tm  fixed  carbon /a^  ■!5$;7i%  ijici. the  heat  value 
13,729  B  TV.  :v  ■  'v.;.,:  :      - 


of  boiler  pressure,  cut-off,  throttle  position,  or  speed. 

The  maximum  temperature  shown  in  the  receiver  pipe  was  350 
degrees,  and  the  av/erage  was  abotit  345  degrees,  and  as  the 
pressiiiies  rauged  from  60  lbs.  to  ys  lbs.,  this  woidd  give  from  38 
degrees  to  25  degrees  superheat  in  the  receiver. 

The  amount  of  condensation  in  the  low  pressure  cylinders  is 
very  Small  and  the  cylinder  cocks  arc  closed  after  a  few  revolu 
tions,  which,  of  course,  tends  to  decrease  the  water  consumption 
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As  the  loconiotivo  ha;^  not  bcoij  in  service  snllieieiitly  long,  r.>> 
liyiires  arc  ;ivailal)le  as  to  the  cost  of  iiiaintrnance,  Imt  it   is  to    . 
f»c  expected  that  as  th<Te  is  practically   (loiiblc  tin    aniouiil  jc>f  ;' 
macliinery,   this   will   be   sonieuiiat   higher  than  Hn   the  coHspli 
ilatiou  jocouititives   in  llie  saiiif  s<  ivie<'. 

The  opeiatiii}'   costs  will   be  >lii;hlK    liijilfcr   when  Ci»Hsi«lere<l 
.Ml  a  loroniotive mile  lasis ;  the  same  crews  «lo  the  work  .ft»r  tin- 

UEKf.HAli'  VAtA. 

iiatlRC ih. ..■.■.,.■,  .;>.i  ,;.»■•■»-- w,^,  *>V*  ...;•■.•. '••;-:^.^..  ^-V-  •  ^      ^t.      i^'/^      IH; 

Service     ..-.....••••.j  •^'*-.  rf.».w'«:yi.  •  •"*  "•-•  •>.»  •  *  ♦>'•  •  •-•  •,.,•-»'•  .*'»..--•....     f^usiici 

i-"uel    .■.."...■.,,  ...  ....-,>.  V';.-.;'i-i. ..VvV->.>.^^^^^^^  Coat 

Tiaitivtr  power ;.,.;...  ...  ^ . .'. . ,  .a".'*.  ..C...  v.  .;^  ;';.".  v.  .  .5^  .4(tU  \U> 

Weiilht   on  iliivi'is,   workitip  order. .  . .  .  .  .w  ..;.''.\',».j..;. >:<  i',  i ..;  ..»•<>-', Oi:o   lbs. 

Wcii-'ht,  total   in   working   order ..^  .,■..-,.,.  v.' Jl•.',•>^.';^  .•-'<;•-. <IOO  ihs. 

Weijiht  of  cnyini-  and  Uiide.r,  working  tfrdcr.  ».•,<•- ,;..,>>^*V-- •  •■''•*'»'''^^  ".'*• 
Wind  ba-e,   front   >.-n;iine..:.:,i  ,..,,.;.■..  i  tit^.i-i.'.:.^^^^^  -4   in 

Wliicl  base,  rear  engine.  .'.•>.;  .'V:  ...■,..»  ..Vif..  ...-.v.S.i-.'.;  .«;....  .10  ft.   4  in. 

Wluei  base,  total  engine....;...., .  .■,  .V,.viv-.  ..;iV../V'.'i^  iV- •  -  ••*^  ^*-   ~  !"• 

Wheel  ha>e,  engine  an-,1  teiider. ....;  r;|.,'»>  .  .^.  .,.'.-■.».  ^.'>»  .••>;..  .♦iO  ft.  7  in 

Wiight  on  drivers  -4- tractive  V-flfort,. ....  ....•■...',  .■^;^i.v;  :..'v  ..  v>>C...:.fr.w7.. 

riaitive   elTort    X    diam.   drivei-s   ->   equivaletrt   hcalitig  <inrfaCO'*«^.yiv.".  • -^"^ 
l".<liiivalent   healing  siirfaee*    -:-  >rrate  aiea. ...............,...;  .v. -.j;. ..  .5l* 

Weight  on  drivers  -r-  equivaltnt  heating  Mtrfac^*... . ..  - •.'•>■  •''.•  '.■■<.'^;' 

biaineler  and  stroke.  H.   P . .  ^ .  . .  .  .:^y^^i^;.i)^  :.<i-^i\^^y"i'\^^-3S\i;j^MI>  in 
I  »iaiiicler  and  stroke,   I..  1'.  V  •  •  ■  .-..,.• ...  ^'-..-.'V:.  -'•:■  -■  •"  •  -  •'  •  •'•'•-  .  . v3l:.X  .SO   iti. 

■    '•■■-;.''  vvAi-VEs.'"':  ,■../",•  ";'^/.  •. 

niaiueter   and   kind,    K'.!.  P- •  •  •  •  •  "^  •  ■  •' • -.v     •    •  •      ' '  :.ini  J^j^'P" 

i)iainetei:   and  kind,,' :t,t;If-,  ..-vi  >^.  v.  ;:;.■.>,■..;'.•.  .;t...-,.K;>.j  ,Uy.^Jlf -hi  ^.jl'intoti 

Driving,   diamelef    ;  ..v,;.',  ;..;.vV.  •>*■.%  .. . ..... . ,  v  . ...  .■•■'.  ....<••-  •  •  •  ■ .  ,5iS   in. 

l.>riving  a.xles,  size,   ^4■,■V.;  j.V.;.»>'i'...  .1^.  .Main  9^1  x'l^.in;  otht-i'si*  x   Ii!  in  . 

..      -    -    .   .  ■  ^  :^  V  ■;•  V'^-    RtrfLEK.  ,  ■       ' :    : 

Style .'.ii .-;,.' iv.  >.■;■.■•. ... .; Ratiiai  stayed,  wafiun'tpp 

Working    pressure    ...;..t.:v  .,.',.  iV.;.  .V.., ->»;...>.:.:.,.■.,  ...y..V.;.  :..:...  I  .  .200    lbs. 
l-"irebo.v,  length  aiid  width.  i-.,^i.'\.iV^- i/rV  •V';;... '.J.-.  ....■;.'.  i...;i^O  x  *i'*Ji  in. 

i'irebox,  water  spaees. . . . .". ... .  .V,k  . .,;,  .Sides  i'-^,  TltrOat.-'V.   Hack  3'-.-  iti. 

lirebox,  _  thukiuss    of    slietts.i . .'.  .i.,  ...  v. .  .;..■....  5/ Iti,':  fi,    ^^    ami    t/l«>   in. 

Tubes,  Number. and  diameter  in  fi^ont  ,.«H.'<:ti0ri.  .v. . ;      ■:  v  •        '.-. 

..ifii^i  in.  Q:0;;i^ 

Tubes,    length    in    front    s.eeti.on.  ...,,,....;,..  v.  ....■.;..>  ■i;i.;ii,,:.V.  ^.--9<>    in 

Tubes,  number  and  diauieter  in  rear  sce-lioiT...;.,.'-.."i »'..!.; -.^i  .'2W» --2  in.   O.    I'. 
Tubes,   length   in   rear   sectioi}.;  .i  :,;..<..;.  .....*.;>:...  .■.■..■;..r,,i.-:  .•._...  .10".»   in. 

IKaling   surfaee.   lubes.  .V»..:.i-.-j'.>  iV,.*"- .'.  ;.'■.  .■^-_..i.  .'. .  .'.v;^!,  l-.;.;'....  iWOJ  sq.    ft. 

Iliating  surfaee,  tirebo.x. .  .  .,;..;'..» /."l..  :■..•.:•■,.  ..•;.:;■,';,» '.!,■.»' ,,^.i;  (':.  .  .  ISO  sq.   ft. 

Heating  .surface,   total. .  .Vi v. rfi- ./.'*■•'.•: -.••;•.•  ^-V.-V^x-.i.  .-i.',^- .'■.-^.^«Sf)   s(j.    ft. 
Suptrlieating   surface    .  . . .  i..:,- i,^  i,».  .^.Ui'.V.. -..'»;;  ;'.-....-.-.;l^ii'. .Iv>..  .iiO   .s(|.    ft. 

I".t|uivalent  heating  siirface*  ;.'_;..>..-',v;iV-vi  .;.!;. V:;S'.  .V-i-.i^  sq.   ft. 

.  Giate  area ........>. >^V,;  .^^.  .o."..V;::^^'.i  .■..'..v  .'«.  .;.;-.V.;'.'.  .5S   sq.    ft. 

■'■■■    ■;:-■■•■;:;■,.':.  ■■•■^^fA^^lci.- ■;-■-'.:.;'■■■  •:■-•-'''--:.■.■/.       -..:'...'" 

Tank,  kind .U^i^^^-^^-^ir:.  i.\^;.^J,: ..y-,..:r:v.  ..'<^:'.'i':^M  llot«ot>i 

Frame,  sills  ...  ,......V-i>.-'V--Vv»»-.->iv'i /,/..-,;  ;V.C..v.Cchtj;e-l^  in,.  Sides  10  in. 

Trucks,   kind    .......'  .Xv.-.  ;;•■.  vi;  ;  ''.  .V.  ,V->  .-..•-■.••'•■.....•.•  .'.  i  .1  .  .  -  .  ,  Kqualij'.er 

Wheels,    dian)eter^:Uv;V.U.>V,,';^,'.\;.,;^\;V..  ;,i..»:.  .•;^^..  i , ..,:..[:.  ^.iH     ni. 

.VxleS    .......  ....;■;■';■>.  ii;;..  . ,,.:.' ;  ^  ~-':  ,  .•'.■'.  .-.-.-..  i  ;.«,..■.;• /i.  ;..':;..  .  ,■.'&}  i    X'  lb    in.. 

Uater  eajocity  ^  :V.  v. :.:;.;;;:...;:';/;:;_;;.,.;.  :^/.^;',.  i5,O(90  jTip^Galtons 

t  oal   ecipaeity    ............  ..'v.  .;;  ..v..  ...^  J.  ;.:.;.:;■.-:•- •.;'-^."'- ^  •-    l.jus 

•Kquals  total   healing   surface  >fsnpe!rheatii»g>'urfaiT^  K    ii>'-      : ';.  ;    -' 

s.tnie  wa^es.  but  iiiQr<'  lubricatU.  waste  anil  siiiixj'  itiMst  of  uc^ces-  . 

-it.\    Im?  ilSv'tU  aJlil  tliciiQOst  01   wi)>iiJ«  afui^^^^  wiU  dls**  Ik  .. 

hii;lii'r.  ^■'~' .'■'■'/ 

On  a  tf>n  mile  Ii;i.si<l', which  is  liie  lain-st  eotiiparison   i.n   ..iKi 

atiiig  costs,  it  \vill  l)c  lower,  due  to  tlie  greater  tonnage  hauled, 

wliichy;  tt  ••iS:C<»»sidcrcd,   toj^elher  with  the   saving  in   fiieU  will 

.slipw  c-fiivsiderabK'  economy  in  favor  of  the  Slallet  Im'omolno 


WELFARE  WORK. 


in  the  Imsiuess  is  greater  than  formerly.  The  saving  of  the 
wa.sif  here,  theie  atid  cverywiicre  is  nottccable.  The  employees 
throughqnt.Uic  orKa"iV-i*ti*J»  are  vying  with  one  another  more 
and  more  to  jiupfoyc  their  respect iv«. branches  of  the  business. 
This  means  profits  for  the  storkholders,  means  extra  compensa 
lion  in  vaiiou.-.  ways  for  the  vniployces;  in  short,  means  co-oper- 
ation that  is  real,  that  i%  Innelkial  to  ouc  aiitl  all. — (Jcorgc  IV. 
Fcrkhis  before  tit£  o'liiual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation. 


FACTORS  OF  SAFETY  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS. 


In  the  tliird  annual  fep'on  of  the  il^w ..York  Public  Service 

Connnission,  Seeond  iJistrict,  the  uispecror  of  l«K:omotive  boilers, 

Ciarland  i\  Robinson.  proi)i».sesilHioIlovi"iffg;iKT«l|ssible. factors 

of  safelj'  for  boilers  of  di»VeieiU  ages-:       '  ■  "  :  ; 

.-;>/•/   v  ■'  :.■  >-^  :  ;-^v..;v '^-    y:',':'.^  Factor. 

1,     iloiicri-'with  b'itt  *i-ai»»s'^  vinder'  3«>  >V.-»r.s._ .  ..,_.. 4 

2. :    UoilciT^  with  laji  .md.r6V<  r  seaiVvs  :Under' •.'('  years'. ,.  w^..  ,,,,..»i.  .4 
S.      I'.oibrs  with  I.np  ,iiul  Tovet   M'am^.  VO  to  3«  years.'.  ......  .'.  ;  .  ....  .      4Ji 

4.      Boilers  und<r  i!l>  yiais  kUI  with  (ihnn  lap  siam-^.  4:4 

:>.     Itoilers  with  plain  lai>siaus.vn  to  :;<»._yeaiT!i... .  .  4'. 

fi.  '  iioil^.s  30  M»  ^'t  years  old'.  ...  ...>_',  ..,'.'■>••.•;'.'. ..-^^..-..-.r. .  v..--i.; . . . « .  ^  .      * 

7, ..  lloilerw  over' 441  y tars  old .  .  ,  . ..  .  ';;;>-.■...>  i';..,  .■v;-.i.;":io.b»-  xondenuied 

The  data  for -7^24  boiliTS  have  TK?va:talm^^         on  the  jl^asis^  <jt 
tl>ese  factors- of  safely  with  tlie  follow'inji'  resoltK,; 

,      NfMbtR  OF  iM.>^m.i:s '\i  rfii  u   jm  mm   lni-.KT  lUK  >1ii>r<>si:i>  sianhakw. 
Nqjnljer  qV  Witor.-.  biiti.  iaius  tinder  30  ye'ars>  factor  k-s?  tlian  4.. . . .  I;^:  ;  fi#. 

.Xuuibcr  of  boiler*,  lap  .xfUd   c.iovvrii.tswinis  '  irrider    20    years,    faettir   ie«*.'~; 

Hum    4    ... . . .'.  .:. .  ;■'.'.  -.  .-.■....  i'iU:.-.  .  .  -.-  ^  :>.  .  • ..  • . .  •-,•'•-.?  ..........  .     •• 

Xiiinbcj:  of  boilers,  lap. ^nd.'cov<ir'>^'a'tris  -J^M.  to...wO  jxan-,  iactor  lyss  tkan   -. . 

.\uiiibei-  of  'boilirs.lap  st-jiins  under  .20  y<>ar«,  factor  less  than  4  J-i  -> . .  •  1~& 

Number  of  lioijeis.  l.ip  ^e.-tms  •.'«  to  ,:>0  viaVs,  factor  lesv  than  41^...  .  .  lo>« 

Nuu'.ber  oi  lioiKrs.  any  s.eains  30  to  40  year*,  .jfiicttjjF  le*^  thatt.  a.  ,.^. ..  X3 

Number  of  boiler- "over  4o  ytari*.  ...,>  ..".'.■.■,  .;i'.ii.r»'.;;  i--.''      '     ■  ■    "  ■     '■* 
Number  oi  boilers-  of.  utikiJowtt  agicv.  -..  i-. ..!.■';  i  i./.v  - "■    •  • 


— ,•-•  •  •  ,•  •'Ji\. 


In  or<lcr  to  coinply  with  tlie  pro|[mse<T  standatrds  the  following; 
rednctionsw'biild  have  to  be  inadc  in  tJre^ytire  : 

NuinlMr  of  hollers  to  linv'e  presfurc  .redwc<'d     jjjoiin'ds.  . . 
Ntm.iRr  of  boilers  to  liav<;  prf^urc  Ted'Kvd  10  jMiuiids... 
Nuiwtier  of  boilers  to  have  })r<issure  retluced  13  pounds. .  .  .  -,..,*.**.••,>  . 

Niinilii  r  of  boileis  to  !iav<-  pressure-  rcflitei-d  20  po'.iwd^....  .  .  .  ...J'.>.i».i'v.. 

-Nuinber.of  hoijers  to  have  jireshurii  reduvVd  \;;/»-p(»iind* .  .  .  .  .  .v>Vy»>.. 

Xnndwrol   boilers^  t-lo  ll.tve  pii-ssuu;   reduced  Over  23  •p<j||nds....2'v. .  -  .-. 


.....*£.« 
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In  the  year   1908  the  International   Harvester  Company  spent 
about  $too,ooo  tiv  its  ivclfarc  work.     This  year  it  will  probably; 
"^pend  a  somewhat  larger  sum.    This  includes  a  system  of  profit    ; 
sharing,    insurance   covcriiigsickiicsSt.  accident  and  deaih,  also 
oltl-age  pensions.  :■■■:-'•'.'.     '-^  ^  ■:■'■'-  '.'".. /•"'^  ■: 

The  company  has  been  critici.scd  by  managers  of  other  com- 
panies for  making  the  plan  too  liberal  and  attractive.     There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  trulli  of  this  criticism  in  so  far  as  the  cost  goes.  - 
.\'o   concern   has  ever  put   out   plans   that  involved  the  applica- 
tion of  so  large  a  percentage  of  its  profits  to  such  plans.     Buf' 
the  Harvester  Company  did  not  do  this  out  of  pure  pliilanthropy. 
It  had  no  iiUention  of  passing  aromid  a  hat  full  of  money,  that 
employees    might    help    themselves.      It    went    into    these   enter- 
prises in  a  purely  business  spirit,  believing  that  the  plans  would 
so  knit  its  vast  organization  together,  would  so  stimulate  indi- 
vidual initiative,  would  so  strengthen  and  develop  the  esprit  de. 
corps  of  the  organization  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  company 
to  increase  its  business  and  its  earnings. 

So  far  the  company  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  itself 
on  the  result.  In  all  parts  of  the  company's  business,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  the  office  force,  in  the  factories,  in  the  sales 
department,  everywhere,  the  average   interest  of  the  individual 


,inconinientinBoirthi>  the  rejiort  stale?  : 

"The;  proposed.  stan<i;irds  jdjovc 'given  haye  bevii  submittinl  t" 
all  companies  and  their  full  criticism  reqiiosted.  Replies  frcnn 
all  have  Iieen  received,  i  he  suggestions  meet  with,  the  approval 
of  the  niajority  of  the  road,s,  and  w:hile  they;  arc  criticised  by 
OtherSj  it  a)>pcars  probable  that'lip;  stan/lards  could  la*  fix^.**! 
which  would  not  meet  with  fully  as  much  opposition.  In  th* 
matter  of  lap  scam  boilers,  Ipr  instance,  one  Uirge  road  state- 
that -nO  adilitional  factof  of  saiety  -is- required  Uiyond  that 
nee'essary  for  bpi lets- with  modern-  scams;  and  anotlu-r  equall\ 
protniirenj  foy<|-  statesv-'tbat.-  lap  seams  should  l*e  prohif tiled  by 
law^''\  -     ^ ':"-;■,.■';,../■:     '-■."^/.^.;  :-:■':;:;■>'-;..  '  •.'■     ; 

'    *".\Io>»t  <Vf  the  c«impaiiies  hive  agreed ^^^^1^  comply  with  xhc  sue 
.gestitws  ;6f;  the  ;Coti)mlss^^       atid.^  tis  xondcmn    of   streiigtheiy 
dimlu fill  boilers,  wi*ifechiceprv*siir«s.Tte^^  whicli 

hai)peiis  lo   have    the   largest    proportion   of  locomotives    whicli 
will  be  affecteil  by  the  propo.sed  siandards,  and  Avhieh  will  then- 
fore  be  subjected  to  the  ifreatest^xpense  f'ir  any  rlranges  which 
may  be  decMded  upon,  writes ; 

'    .■^ 'The  mitiiiinitiv  factors  i'f^  s^^^^^  indicated  by  you  seem  \<< 

Jk-  rea.sonaiile,  and  there  i.s  no  engineeriiifr  data  or  authority 
that  will  ju>tify  any  recommendation  for  a  lower  factor  than 
that  suirgested  by  the  Commission.' " 


Gas  ExclXE  DKvti:op\ii  \T.--1  Ik  (Kvelopment  of  the  large  gas 
eilgine  within  the  last  few  yi'aifs^bas.lMfcn  exceedingly  rapid, 
it  was  only  nine  years  ago  that  a  600  horse  power  engine  e\ 
hihited  at  the  P.iris  Kxposition  was  regarded  as  a  woiuler.  but 
today  four-cycle,  twin  tandem,  double-acting  engines  of  2.000  to 
3,300  hofsc-povver  cat!  lie  fowid  iti  nearly  all  iti^to-date  steel 
pkmts,  and  fh<irie  are  installations  in  this  coimtry  containing 
several  units  rated  at  5.400  horsepower  each.^'rom  Bulletin  41'^. 
UniiedStatiej  Geoi%fgiyalSur7tv 


LOCOMOTIVE    TERMINALS 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ARRANGEMENT.   DESIGN.  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

TERMINAL  FACILITIES  TO  OBTAIN   THE  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY. 


Part  III. 


Reporting  Work. 


Ordinary  running  repairs  at  practically  all  terminals  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  written  reports  of  the  engineer  who  has 
brought  the  locomotive  in,  and  of  the  inspectors  who  have  in- 
spected it.  These  reports,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  be  writ- 
ten, and  the  proper  form  of 
blank  be  tilled  out,  to  accom 
plish  the  best  results. 

When  locomotives  were 
smaller  and  less  complicated 
the  reports  for  repairs  were 
usually  made  on  what  practi- 
cally amounted  to  a  blank  pad 
on  which  was  written  a  memo- 
randum of  what  needed  atten- 
tion. Under  modern  condi- 
tiSns,  however,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  report  of  this  form 
would  be  of  considerable 
length,  covering  several  sheets, 
which  would  be  difficult  to  re 
cord  and  file,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  difficulty  of  deciphering 
some  of  the  handwriting.  It 
is  the  custom  on  some  roads 
to  have  a  printed  sheet  where 
practically  all  of  the  items  that 
might  possibly  need  reporting 
are  given  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  engineer  or  inspector 
to  simply  make  an  X  after  the 
item  that  requires  attention. 

One  of  the  illustrations 
shows  the  front  and  back  of  a 
sheet  of  this  kind,  in  use  on 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hud 
son  River  Railroad,  which  an- 
swers the  purpose  very  well. 
The  instructions  printed  on  th^ 
back  of  this  sheet  show  how  it 
is  used. 

In  connection  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  inspection  pit 
and  instructions  to  inspectors 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
given  in  the  previous  issue, 
the  form  MP-62  used  by  both 
the  inspectors  and  engineers 
was    illustrated.       This     blank 

answers  the  purpose  under  the  conditions  described  very  well, 
since  each  report  covers  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  locomo- 
tive and  there  are  five  or  six  separate  reports  sent  in  at  once, 
none  of  which  could  be  very  extensive.  At  points,  howeve.-, 
where  but  one  inspector  is  used  and  the  engineer  is  required  to 
very  carefully  go  over  the  whole  locomotive  himself  such  a 
form  would  not  be  large  enough. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  scheme  the  MP-62  reports,  on  arrival  at 
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clerk,  who  in  all  cases  is  a  thoroughly  practical  mechanic,  and 
the  items  thereon  arc  transfetred  to  other  blanks,  each  separate 
job,  or  a  number  of  minor  jobs,  being  put  on  a  single  card. 
These  cards  are  given  to  the  work  distributor,  who  in  turn  de- 
livers them  to  the  foreman  in  charge  of  each  class  of  work.  One 
of  the  forms  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  engine  house  is  illus- 
trated. The  piece  work  card 
differs  from  this  very  slightly. 
Tlie  column  on  the  extreme 
right  is  for  use  in  case  a  man 
is  temporarily  taken  off  from 
a  piece  of  work  on  which  he 
is  engaged.  Under  si.ch  con- 
ditions the  time  is  noted  when 
he  was  taken  off  the  job  and 
he  surrenders  his  card  to  his 
foreman,  receiving  in  return 
another  card.  At  no  time  muy 
a  workman  have  more  than 
one  card  and  that  referring 
only  to  the  work  upon  which 
he  is  engaged.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cards  retained  by  the 
foreman  always  show  the 
work  that  is  not  assigned  and 
that  which  has  been  tempo 
rarily  suspended.  When  the 
job  is  completed  and  has  been 
inspected,  the  card  is  returned 
to  the  work  clerk  in  the  office, 
who  checks  it  and  fills  in  the 
total  amount  and  files  it  in  a 
case  kept  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity   of    writing    out    each 
item    by    the    work    clerk,    an 
experimental     card     is     being 
tried    at    some    of    the    engine 
houses    on    the    Pennsylvania, 
where  piece  work  is  in   force, 
on    which    the    separate    items 
are  printed  in  a  column  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  punch  mark  can 
be    made    opposite    each.      In 
using  the  card  the  work  clerk 
simply   punches   the   items    re- 
quiring attention,  as  given  by 
the    MP-62    report,    instead   of 
writing   them    out.     The    sub- 
foremen   also   possess   punches 
for   indicating  the  jobs   that   develop  while   the   work  is  being 
done.    The  piece  work  prices  are  printed  on  this  card,  and  when 
it  is  returned,  the  record  is  complete  and  requires  very  little  labor 
for  recording.     The  illustration  shows  the  face  of  one  of  these 
cards  as  a  sample  of  the  method.     The  back  of  the  card  has  a 
double  column  of  items  similar  to  the  single  column  on  the  face. 
There  is  a  different  card  for  each  different  class  of  work. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  of  these  cases  the  foreman  is  re- 


the  engine  house,  are  removed  from  their  carriers  by  the  work      quired  to  sign  his  name  to  the  card  and  a  record  is  kept  of  the 
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EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  DISTRIBUTION   CARD — PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


workman  who  performs  the  work.  The  files  are  usually  made 
under  engine  number  heads,  so  that  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  trace  the  workmanship  to  the  workman. 

The  scheme  for  reporting,  recording,  distributing,  and  filing  the 
work  reports  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
was  very  fully  described  in  the  article  on  "Organization,"  which 


appeared  in  the  December,   1908,  issue  of  this  journal  and  the 
following  description  is  reprinted  from  that  article : 

When  an  engineer  comes  in  off  his  run  he  verbally  reports  the 
work  which  is  necessary  on  the  engine  to  a  clerk  at  the  work 
report  office.  The  clerk  writes  the  report  in  a  work  report  book 
and  the  engineer  reads  it,  and  if  correct,  signs  it.     In  this  way 
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the  reports  are  always  kept  clean  and  legible.  The 
clerk  makes  out  the  work  slips  from  the  report  book 
on  a  form  about  3x5  in.,  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
the  illustration ;  a  separate  slip  is  made  out  for  each 
job.  When  the  work  cards  have  been  made  out,  the 
clerk  marks  the  work  report  in  the  book  O.  K.,  with 
the  figure  i  or  2  underneath,  showing  that  the  items 
have  been  copied  on  work  slips ;  i  indicates  that  the 
cards  have  been  made  out  by  the  day  clerk  and  2  by 
the  night  clerk. 

The  cards  are  placed  on  the  engine  foreman's  desk 
along  with  all  incomplete  work  reports  (work  reported 
but  not  done  when  engine  was  last  in  the  house)  for 
tliat  particular  engine;  these  latter  cards  are  taken  from 
the  incomplete  pigeon-hole,  of  the  engine  in  question,  in 
the  file  case.* 

The  passenger  work  cards  are  turned  over  to  tlie 
passenger  engine  foreman  and  the  freight  and  switch 
engine  work  cards  are  given  to  the  freight  engme  fore- 
man. These  in  turn  distribute  them  to  the  various 
gang  foremen  or  workmen,  as  the  case  may  l)e,  and 
when  the  work  is  completed,  or  at  the  close  of  the  work 
period,  receive  them  back.  The  engine  foremen  dis- 
tribute and  receive  the  cards  so  that  they  may  have  an 
exact  knowledge  of  all  of  the  work  reported  and  in 
order  that  they  may  promptly  report  the  engines  for 
service  when  the  work  is  completed. 

If  any  of  the  inspectors  or  foremen  discover  unre- 
ported work,  a  report  is  made  out  and  handed  to  the 
clerk,  who  copies  it  in  the  work  report  book,  and  the 
card  is  handled  the  same  as  engineers'  cards. 

As  soon  as  the  work  has  been  completed  the  workman 
signs  and  dates  the  cards  on  the  face,  in  a  place  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  and  returns  them  to  the  gang 
foreman.     If,  for  any  reason  such  as  lack  of  material, 
too  short  time,  or  the  engine  not  dumped,  the  work  re- 
ported cannot   be   attended  to  before   the  engme  goes 
out,    the   foreman    having   the   work  card   will   make   a 
note  on  the  back  of  it  to  that  effect,  signing  his  name 
and   date.     This    incomplete    work    card    is   then    filed 
in  the  incomplete  pigeon-hole,  under  the  number  of  the  engine. 
When   the   engine   returns  to   the   engine   house   the   incomplete 
cards  are  taken  from  the  pigeon-hole  and  handled  as  new  cards. 
If  the  work  has  been  done  at  the  other  end  of  the  run  the  card 
is  signed  and  handled  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  cards  for  work,  which 
upon  inspection  by  the  gang  foreman  is  found  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition, and  cards  for  work,  which,  although  necessary  to  be  done, 
was  not  finished  before  the  engine  was  allowed  to  leave  this 
point.  Cards  of  the  first  class  refer  to  work  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  engine  foreman  is  in  good  condition  and  need  not 
be  done.  Such  cards  should  be  signed  on  the  face  by  the  engine 
foreman,  giving  the  date  and  stating  that  the  work  reported  is 
not  necessary.  These  cards  are  then  ready  to  be  filed  as  "fin- 
ished" work. 

Cards  of  the  second  class  are  for  work  to  be  attended  to  on 
the  return  of  the  engine;  such  cards  should  be  signed  and  dated 
on  the  back  along  with  a  brief  explanation  why  the  work  could 
rot  be  done  before  the  engine  left  the  house.  These  cards  are 
"unfinished"  work  reports  and  should  be  so  filed.  The  gang 
foreman  returns  all  completed  cards  to  the  office  as  soon 
as  the  work  is  finished  and  the  incomplete  cards  at  the 
close  of  the  work  periods,  or  when  the  engine  leaves  the  house. 
If  the  engine  is  still  in  the  house  at  the  close  of  the  work  period, 
all  incomplete  cards  for  work  which  may  not  be  done  are  turned 


.?Sr       New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.      *" 

MOTIVE    POWER    PePAWTMENT. 
REPORT  OF  CONDITION  OF  ENGINE  AT  END  OF  TRIP. 
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over  to  the  incoming  gang  foreman.  The  report  clerk  should 
file  all  finished  cards  as  soon  as  possible  and  hold  over  the  un- 
finished ones. 

At  the  close  of  each  month  all  finished  cards  are  taken  from 
file  all  finished  and  hold-over  or  unfinished  cards  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Supervision. 

In  practically  all  of  the  systems  for  assigning  work  by  means 
of  cards  it  is  required  that  the  foreman  of  the  gang  doing  the 
work  shall  sign  the  card,  before  it  is  turned  in,  as  a  record  that 
he  has  inspected  the  finished  work  and  found  it  satisfactory. 
Of  course,  there  is  much  work  done  around  a  roundhouse  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  inspect,  but  inasmuch  as  the  workman's 
name  is  also  on  the  card  it  is  easy  to  soon  discover  an  unreliable 
man. 


•  These  file  cases  consist  of  pigeon  holes  S'/i  in.  wide  and  3  in.  high,  one 
for  each  engine,  sub-divided  by  tin  slides  so  that  the  upper  section,  fi  m. 
high,  may  be  used  for  incomplete  work  cards,  while  the  lower  part,  2%  in. 
high,  is  used  for  finished  work  reports.  . 

These  files  are  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  in  which  no  one  is  allowed  to 
enter  but  the  clerk  and  tht;  engine-house  foreman.  The  engineers'  reports 
are  dictated  through  a  window.  The  hostler  reports  the  engine  numbers  as 
soon  as  the  engines  are  placed  in  the  house  or  on  storage  track,  so  that  the 
clerk  can  immediately  place  the  incomplete  work  reports,  if  there  are  any, 
on  the  foreman's  table. 


Eng.  No. 


PoaMien.    S.  96&7.    aMm.    84S.    (CBS  KHZ) 

LOCOMOTIVE  WORK  CARD.         No. 

Eng'r.„_„or  Iiisp I     Place  and  Date 


Work     Performed  by 


Date 
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Engineracn  must  carrf«llyin««tthor  locomotives  before  tnrned  over  to  engine  house  force,  or  at  the  end  of  CVCn     in    indirect    wayS    are    often    enabled    tO    SavC    the 

each  days  work.    Enginenien  will  be  held  responsible  for  reporting  on  this  form  nil  defects  which  can  be  seen  bN  pomnanv   the   amOUnt    Of   their    monthlv    Salaries    in    3    dav 

them  from  the  outside,  or  observed  on  the  road.     Enginemen  must  make  rcj.ort  on  one  of  these  forms  whether  «-uiui»d-iiJ'    lux^   <xiiivji..ii    yjM.    >■         ^  j 

the  engine  requires  repairs  or  not,  and  must  always  fill  in  items  "Safety  Valve  lifts  nt       .•'  "Safety  Valve  even   in   a    fpw   hoiirs       In   SclcCtillC   encinc   hOllSC   Sub- 
sets at  .. "'•Reservoir  Pressure •■  and  "Train  Line  Pressure ."    No  .itlcntion  will  be  paid  to  verbal  re-  Orevtll    Ilia    Itw    iiuuia.      ius>-iv>-n    b         t, 

ports  or  reports  not  signed  by  engincmen. 

Items  numbers  6,  13,  24-,  34.  35,  40,  42,  47,  70,  77,  90,  95,  96  and  9K  contain  two  or  three  items  each;  when 
reporting  any  of  the  items  for  any  of  these  numbers  for  repairs,  draw  a  line  through  the' item  which  is  in  good 
condition  and  which  is  NOT  in  need  of  repairs. 

The  Engineman,  to  report  an  item  in  need  of  repairs,  should  place  an  x  after  the  item  in  column  headed 
'V.ik't,"  and  the  Inspector,  to  report  an  item  in  need  of  repairs,  should  place  an  x  after  the  item  in  column 
headed  "Insp.,"  thus: 

Na.  Nsme  ol  Psrt  ;  .  ..  Lacallea       Eac'r       Insp.  Repairs  made  by 


foremen  it  is  very  advisable  that  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  engine  liousc  work  be  selected.  It  is,  of 
course,  well  that  they  should  have  had  other  experience, 
but  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  handling  of  running 
repairs  need  special  training  in  that  line. 


1 

93 


Hot  journal 
Springs— Driving 


R.  M.  D. 
L.  F. 


would  indicate  that  the  Engineman  had  reported  the  right  main  driving  journal  as  running  hot  and  that  the 
liis]Ki.tor  h<id  reported  the  left  forward  driving  spring  in  need  of  repairs. 

When  repairs  have  liecn  made  the  Foreman  or  the  man  in  charge  of  the  work  must  draw  a«i(ck  around 
the  X  which  indicates  that  the  repairs  have  been  made,  thus:  ."'  •  • ';  •■ 

No.  Name  ol  Part  Locatloa       Eag'r       lg*p.  Repairs  made  ky 


Work  to  Be  Done. 


1 
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Hot  journal 
Springs — Driving 


R.  M.  D. 
L.  F. 


John  Smith 
W.  Jones 


would  indicate  that  the  hot  driving  journal  reported  by  the  Engineman  had  been  repaired  by  John  Smith,  and 
the  left  forward  driving  spring  reported  by  the  Inspector  had  been  repaired  by  \V.  Joues. 


The  following  items  reported  under  the  heading  "Other  Defects"  have  been  repaired : 


Item  Reported 


Repairs  Made  Bv 


When  items  are  reported  as  in  need  of  repairs  and  the  repairs  are  not  made,  the  Foreman  or  the  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  work  must  give  the  reason*  for  not  making  the  repairs  in  column  headed  "Repairs  Made  By." 


Reservoir  Pressure- 


Train  Line  Pressure- 
Repaired  at 


-Ibs.^ 
-Ibs.j 


I  found. 


Reaerroir  Pressarc- 


Jbs. 


Train  Line  Pressorc- 


Jbs. 


a*  corrected. 


Repairs  completed- 
Repairs  made  bj.^ 

Inspected  by 


.190- 


-at. 


Jt. 


numtotworta 


■  ia  ebmrgt  of  work 


Engine  intptctor. 


Air  Brakes  In^xcted  by. 
Approved  by 


Air  Bruke  Intfiettor 


Engine  Home  ForemMn. 

Note  —The  workman  in  charge  of  the  work.  Engine  Inspector  and  Air  Brake  Inspector  will  sign  this  report 
and  hand  it  to  the  Engine  House  Foreman,  who  will  approve  same  and  forward  to  the  Master  Mechanic,  or  the 
Division  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power. 

R.\CK   OF   engineer's   AND   INSPECTOR'S   REPORT  CARD — NEW  YORK 
CENTRAL  &   HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD. 

It  is  the  custom  in  some  engine  houses  where  piece  work  is  m 
force  to  have  a  certain  number  of  day  workers  and  to  use  them 
for  all  work  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  inspected,  the  piece 
work  jobs  being  only  those  that  arc  not  concealed. 

Ample  supervision  of  engine  house  forces  is  of  an  importance 
equal  to  that  of  ample  facilities.  The  work  at  this  point  does  not 
generally  attract  the  highest  class  of  workmen,  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  use  men  that  are  not  thoroughly  trained  and  who 
need  considerable  instruction.  Unexpected  difficulties  and  an- 
noyances are  very  numerous,  in  all  of  which  cases,  if  there  is 
some  one  available  who  has  authority  and  time,  the  work  will 
proceed  with  much  greater  smoothness  and  rapidity.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  have  too  few  foremen  in  an  engine  house.  While 
they  appear  on  the  payrolls  as  non-productive  labor,  they  are 
really     the     most      productive     class     of     men     employed     and 


REMARKS— NVhy  Not  Done 


PomnAD 


Dbte 


BACK   OF   ENGINE   HOUSE   WORK   REPORT   CARD — ^L.    S.    &    M.   S.    KY. 


It  is  impossible  to  formulate  a  rigid  rule  for  what 
work  shall  be  done  in  engine  houses  and  what  shall  not. 
It  is  profitable  at  some  points  to  make  fairly  heavy  re 
pairs  in  an  engine  house,  work  which  will  sometime> 
occupy  as  much  as  a  week  or  ten  days.  Again,  sonic 
engine  houses  are  not  permitted  to  do  any  heavy  re- 
pairing and  arc  not  equipped  for  doing  much  machine 
work.  Where  the  house  is  a  long  way  from  a  repair 
shop  and  is  handling  a  large  amount  of  power  it  must 
be  to  a  considerable  extent  self-supporting.  Again, 
where  it  is  located  adjacent  to  a  heavy  repair  shop  it 
is  usually  considered  that  it  should  depend  upon  the 
shop  for  all  the  heavy  work.  The  advisability  of  the 
latter  arrangement  is  open  to  question. 

Under  average  conditions  it  may  be  said  in  general 
that  facilities  should  be  provided  for  taking  care  of  all 
work  that  does  not  require  the  actual  renewal  of  some 
major  part  which  would  require  machining  and  fitting. 
It  probably  is  not  advisable,  as  a  general  thing,  to  ar- 
range  for  the  renewing  of  tubes  in  an  engine  house, 
although   this    is   sometimes   done.     All   boiler   repairs 
which  require  the  renewal  of  any  large  part  will  under 
ordinary  conditions  keep  the  locomotive  out  of  service 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  it  advisable  to  send  u 
to  the  shop  where  other  repairs  that  may  not  b«*  imme- 
diately necessary  can  be  made  while  it  is  laid  up.     En- 
gine houses  should  be  provided  with  facilities  for  re 
moving  the  wheels,  for  turning  the  tires— unless  stand- 
ard wheel  centers  are  in  use  when  they  can  be  changed 
instead  of  turned— for  facing  shoes  and  wedges,  refitting  driv- 
ing boxes,  renewing  rod  brasses,  renewing  cross  head  gibs,  patch- 
ing or  welding  frames  as  a  temporary  repair,  doing  all  required 
repairs  to  the  brake   rigging,   renewing  bushings   on   the   valve 
gear,  renewing  eccentric  straps,  facing  off  valve  seats  and  all 
work  of  this  character.  "   "  ^   v  % 

Where  the  locomotives  are  thoroughly  standardized  it  is  pos- 
sible to  supply  the  engine  houses  with  parts  which  are  already 
finished  to  standard  dimensions  and  in  such  cases  much  more 
extensive  repairs  can  be  made  in  the  engine  house  than  would 
be  otherwise  advisable. 

All  the  engine  houses  built  in  the  last  8  or  lo  years  are  pro- 
vided with  drop  pits  or  drop  tables  for  removing  wheels  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Ashtabula  engine  house  of  the  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
way, at  least,  an  overhead  crane  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  lift 
a  locomotive  is  provided.  At  this  place  all  of  the  wheels  can  be 
removed  and  the  locomotive  be  placed  on  blocks  in  a  convenient 
position  for  making  other  repairs  in  about  five  minutes  after  the 
rods  and  pedestal  binders  have  been  removed. 

Machine  Shop. 

At  all  terminals  turning  more  than  lOO  locomotives  per  day 
and  in  some  cases  at  those  turning  less  than  this,  a  complete  ma- 
chine shop  should  be  provided.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  neces- 
sarily should  be  extensive  or  that  all  of  the  tools  that  are  found 
in  a  repair  shop  should  be  included,  but  means  that  there  shouid 
be  at  least  one  of  each  class  of  machine  that  work  of  this  char- 
acter might  require.  A  driving  wheel  lathe  of  a  capacity  to  take 
the  largest  wheels  is  very  essential  if  standard  centers  are  not  in 
use,  when  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  turn  all  tires  at  the 
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ORGANIZATION    CHART    FOR    A   LARGE   LOCOMOTIVE   TERMINAL — LAKE    SHORE   &    MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 
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ORGANIZATION   OF  FORCES   IN   A  LARGE  ENGINE   HOUSE. 


main  repair  shop.  A  planer  of  a  size  sufficient  to  take  in  a  large 
frame  brace  and  also  suitable  for  shoes  and  wedges  will  be  re- 
quired; a  lathe  large  enough  to  swing  a  rocker  arm  and  prob- 
ably two  other  sizes  of  lathes,  one  being  intended  for  bolt  work 
and  the  other  of  possibly  i8-in.  swing  for  general  work  will 
answer  the  requirements  for  that  equipment;  a  medium  size 
shaper  and  one  radial  drill;  a  vertical  drill,  a  bolt  cutter,  pipe 
threading  machine  and  cut-off  saw  will  complete  the  usual  tool 
equipment  with  the  exception  of  a  boring  mill,  which  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  important  tools  to  place  in  an  engine  house. 
An  hydraulic  press  of  a  size  suitable  for  driving  box  brasses  and 
a  portable  crank  pin  press  should  also  be  provided. 

Jib  cranes,  air  hoist  trolleys,  etc.,  for  convenient  handling  of 
parts  that  require  machining,  will,  of  course,  prove  as  valuable 
here  as  in  a  larger  shop.  The  tool  room  should  have  a  very 
complete  equipment  so  far  as  various  sizes  of  tools  arc  con- 
cerned. It  is  sometimes  surprising  to  discover  how  much  money 
is  lost  through  the  inability  to  use  a  locomotive  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  a  certain  size  of  drill  or  reamer  that  is  required, 
or  by  an  engine  failure  on  the  road  due  to  makeshift  methods 
that  have  been  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  roundhouse  force 
for  the  same  reason.  A  locomotive  broken  down  on  the  road 
will  very  soon  lose  enough  money  to  provide  a  complete  outfit 
of  drills  and  reamers  for  the  engine  house. 

A  forge  shop  equipped  with  at  least  one  good-size  power  ham- 
mer and  a  number  of  open  forges  will,  of  course,  be  found  neces- 
sary. Under  normal  conditions  no  regular  carpenter  shop  would 
be  provided  or  required. 

In  a  number  of  the  later  engine  houses  a  narrow  gauge  indus- 


trial track  has  been  set  into  the  concrete  floor  all  around  the 
outer  circle  beyond  the  engine  stops.  This  track  is  provided  with 
turntables  and  switches,  so  that  it  extends  into  the  various  shops, 
store  house  and  the  scrap  bin,  and  in  some  cases  "alongside  the 
drop  pits.  Small  push  cars  are  operated  upon  this  track  and 
all  heavy  transporting  is  done  by  means  of  it. 

Organization. 

In  no  single  way,  or  in  fact  in  no  combination  of  ways,  can 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  locomotives  in  service  be  reduced  as 
much  as  by  means  of  a  sound  and  thoroughly  efficient  organiza- 
tion. This  feature  is  really  very  little  understood  on  some  rail- 
roads and  the  wonderful  results  that  will  follow  its  introduction 
are  realized  only  by  those  who  have  discovered  it  by  experience. 

Of  course,  organization  is  a  very  broad  term  and  many  of  the 
features  that  have  been  mentioned  throughout  these  articles  are 
part  of  this  subject,  but  one  of  the  most  important  features  is 
the  classification  of  the  forces  and  the  distribution  of  responsi- 
bility for  results,  so  that,  first,  there  is  no  confusion  in  any  man's 
mind  as  to  what  his  duties  are,  and,  second,  that  his  duties  are 
within  his  capability.  The  old  method  where  a  roundhouse  fore- 
man had  100  or  more  workmen  under  him,  all  on  the  same  grade, 
he  being  the  only  man  who  could  sign  requisitions,  assign  work, 
or  clear  up  difficulties,  was  an  enormously  expensive  one. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
forces  at  a  large  engine  house  where  this  subject  has  been  given 
the  closest  attention,  and  while  this  exact  arrangement  probably 
is  not  suitable  for  all  points,  it  illustrates  the  basic  idea  of  the 
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Engine  House  Foreman. 

All  taglBefl  flTlng  out  on  th»  rotd  or  that  biTS  b«eB  in  colUsion  during  the  put  C4  hours  should  be  reported  under 


REMARKS: 


(SKE  INSTKOCTiOXS  OX  BACK) 

DAILY   REPORT  FORM,   SHOWING  CONDITION   OF   POWER- 
CENTRAL   &   HUDSON   RIVER  RAILROAD. 


-NEW   YORK 


NOTICE  ON  BACK  OF  ABOVE  FORM. 


This  form  should  be  filled  out  and  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Division  Supcrin- 
tenilent  of  Motive  Power  showing  employment  and  condition  of  each  engine  assigned 
to  the  point  reporting  or  coming  under  the  engine  house  foreman.  Report  to  be  taken 
at  8  A.   M..  and  to  give  individual  engine  numbers. 

All  engines  that  are  assigned  to  regular  runs,  or  that  are  in  daily  service,  should 
be  reported  under  the  respective  headings  according  to  the  service  or  class  of  work 
they  are  performing. 

Engines  to  be  reported  as  "RESERVE"  are  such  engines  as  are  not  regularly 
assigned  to  runs  or  other  daily  service,  but  are  being  held  at  the  engine  house  to  be 
used  in  case  of  an  extra,  or  to  take  the  place  of  an  engine  that  is  disabled,  or  is  out 
ot   seivice   for  boiler  washing  or  inspection. 

reguhrT.?.l!r  ^^  'Tu?'^  ^'  "READY  FOR  SERVICE"  are  such  engines  as  are  in 
JiTr  V  ^i  °''  s^'t'^hmg  service,  and  have  had  the  fire  cleaned,  have  been  loaded 
w^tin?  r=.iw  V*^""'  '"^P^S^^d.  and  have  had  all  necessary  repairs  made,  and  are 
wailing  call   for  train,   or  other  service. 


it  is  not  in  any  manner  official.  In  this  log  are  jotted 
down  such  items  as  one  foreman  thinks  the  other  may 
wish  to  have  information  upon.  Much  of  this  informa- 
tion is,  of  course,  recorded  in  the  dispatcher's  book. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  make  this  record  complete  in  the 
matter  of  everything  that  happens ;  only  such  things  as 
may  come  up  later  are  noted.  The  log  is  kept  in  two 
parts,  one  being  the  engine  situation,  showing  what  en- 
gines are  ready  for  service,  what  ones  are  held  for  re- 
pairs and  what  engines  have  been  put  into  service, 
where  they  went  and  with  what  crew.  The  other  is 
items  of  general  information.  Extracts  from  this  part 
of  the  log,  kept  by  the  night  foreman,  are  given  below. 

,.  Fricay,  Januaut  ?,   1910. 

1910 — Gone  on  No.  ST — 3523  off  acc't  flues  leaking. 
1151 — Helping  37  with  Burns  and  Davis. 
2031 — Gone  on  helper  43  with  Makey  and  Devine. 
3518 — In  on  49  returned  on  No.  28. 

3520 — In  on  34 — 3501  returned  on  70 — 3520  dumped,  flues  leak- 
ing. 
3525 — In  on  35 — 3520   returned  in  place  on  No.   32. 
3535 — Gone  to  Albany  light  with  Fox  and  Jones. 
3506 — Came  up  on  69 — 3539  in  place  on  No.  36. 
3535 — Came  down  on  Sec.  18  with  Smith  and  Johnsoa. 
1151 — Thomas  and  Tobin  came  in  on  help  32. 
3514 — 3552 — Dumped  acc't  flues  leaking. 
1152 — 1909 — 3322 — Coming  on  Pullman   trains.      See's  of  No.   t 

can  get  no  definite  information. 
2515 — Cone  on  1   a.   m.   switcher  with  Ripley. 
2507 — Gone  on  ice  train  place  of  2542  that  is  out  of  service. 
2524 — Gone   on   Wcstfield   Sus.   with   Kcnyon. 
3641— Gone   on   local   cast  place  of  3635  that   is  being  held  here 

acc't  flat  tender  wheels. 
2504 — Still   at  Palmer.     Dispt.   will   have  eng.   towed  in   by   some 

helper;  none  out  during  night. 
1W4— Came  up  with  Eng'r  Parsons.    Suppose  this  eng.  should  be 

held   for  her   regular   crew   as  their   clothes   and   tools  are 

locked  up  on  eng.     All  the  regular  fast  freight  crews  went 

last  night  except  Attridge  and  Ward. 
1905 — Came  up  with  W.  White  and  is  here  for  NHS. 
1908 — Here  for  B.  A.  2.     1906  has  not  arrived  yet. 

Potter   and   Lempke   are   here   for  spare   time,   commences 

4:30  A.  M. 
3506— Here   for  NtJ.  ft— S585   for  26-Cftl4   for  361—1917  O.   K. 

3532   for  15.  ;    .  "^       '■- 

3527 — O.  K.  except  left  check  pipe  burst.    3523 — Ready  for  a  fire. 

Ren's  wired  office  last  night  that  2624  has  very  bad  tender 

wheels,  flat  and  shelled.        '   '%  ; 

You    will    have   to    notify   James   and   Holden    that    Supt 

wants  them  at  10  a.  m.  to-day  at  his  office. 

Clancy   will   call    up  in   a   few  minutes  and   let   you   know 

about  Pullman  trains  coming. 
2602 — Has  steam  heat  working.    They  will  want  this  engine  for 

Pullman  train  I  think. 

Xcw  fireman  that  you  left  here  is  here  yet.     Still  waiting; 

had  no  freight  job  for  him  during  the  night.     He  is  now 

in  rest  room. 

The  form  used  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines  for 
reporting  the  condition  of  power  to  the  division  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  is  shown  in  another  of  the 
illustrations.  This  form  is  official  and  is  forwarded 
each  morning  from  all  engine  houses. 


distribution  of  responsibility  through  many  channels  which  are 
all  combined  under  one  supreme  head.  This  is  a  straight  "line" 
organization  of  the  simplest  kind  and  if  properly  subdivided  will 
probably  prove  to  be  the  most  efficient. 

Another  illustration  is  given  of  the  organization  of  a  larger 
terminal.  This  is  taken  from  the  article  on  the  "Organization 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway"  which  is  men- 
tioned above.  It  shows  an  almost  ideal  arrangement  which  has 
proven  to  be  thoroughly  practical  in  every  way. 

Miscellaneous. 

In  the  West  Springfield  engine  house  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  has  been  instituted  what  amounts  to  a  running  log. 
This  is  maintained  by  the  day  and  night  foremen  simply  for  their 
own  information  and  record,  and  while  it  is  filed  for  reference 


Posting  of  Blue  Prints.~^li  fs  the  custom  on  some  roads  to 
post  in  the  engineers'  room  ^t  the  engine  house  a  blue  print 
showing  all  the  tracks,  switches  and  signals  at  that  terminal. 
This  print  includes  the  identification  mark  of  each  tower,  signal 
post,  etc.,  and  is  found  to  be  very  valuable,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  orders  that  may  be  issued  by  the  superintendent 
for  the  guidance  of  engineers  ia  the  u$e  of  <;ertain  tracks. 

Dispatching  Board. — A  very  successful  type  of  dispatching 
board,  which  is  in  use  at  the  Pittsburgh  engine  house  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. This  is  placed  behind  glass  in  the  partition  separating  the 
engine  dispatcher's  office  from  the  enginemen's  room.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  units  of  convenient  size  put  into  one 
frame  and  is  thus  capable  of  ready  expansion  as  required.    Each 
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DISPATCHING    BOARD,    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD    AT    PITTSBURGH. 


of  the  units  is  made  up  of  5  plies  of  ]4-in.  oak  glued  together 
with  grain  crossed  to  prevent  warping.  Rectangular  holes,  lyi 
x^  in.,  are  cut  through  the  board  and  plugs,  having  flanges  at 
one  end  to  prevent  their  being  pushed  through  too  far,  are  in- 
serted in  the  holes.  These  plugs  bear  the  engine  number  or  en- 
gineer's name  as  needed.  The  names  on  the  plugs  are  large 
enough  to  be  read  by  the  dispatcher  without  getting  up  from 
his  desk  and  a  12-section  board  has  been  found  of  sufficient  size 
to  care  for  the  dispatching  of  from  150  to  200  engines  per  day. 
The  titles  are  made  up  on  strips  which  have  plugs  on  their  back, 
so  that  changes  can  be  made  readily  without  the  scraping  off  of 
old  and  painting  on  of  new  titles.  The  illustration  shows  the  con- 
struction of  the  board  and  plugs. 

Another  type  of  board,  that  has  been  found  very  convenient, 
is  arranged  in  a  circular  frame  and  set  behind  a  window  in  the 
partition  between  the  dispatcher's  office  and  the  enginemen's 
room.     The  drum  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  painted,  and  mounted 


PLUGS    USED    IN    DISPATCHING    HOARD    ON    PENNSYLVANIA    KAILKOA!) 

AT   PITTSBURGH. 

SO  as  to  be  easily  revolved  and  the  engine  numbers  and  names  of 
the  crew  are  on  tags  which  are  hung  on  hooks  in  the  proper 
location  under  the  different  runs.  The  board  is  provided  with  a 
circular  handle  at  the  bottom  which  extends  through  an  opening 
into  the  enginemen's  room  and  thus  can  be  revolved  to  bring 
in  view  any  particular  run  that  anyone  wishes  to  see.  It  can  in 
the  same  manner  be  revolved  by  the  engine  dispatcher  who  marks 
up  crews  without  leaving  his  desk. 

Cans  for  Waste. — In  a  number  of  the  better  maintained  houses 
large  galvanized  iron  cans,  about  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  high, 
are  set  alongside  the  posts  between  every  5th  and  6th  pit  for 
the  receiving  of  pieces  of  waste,  sweepings  from  the  floor  and 
other  scrap  of  this  nature.  Nothing  of  any  value  is  put  in  these 
cans,  which  are  emptied  periodically  on  to  the  scrap  car.  Their 
presence  to  a  large  extent  pre\'ents  the  collection  of  miscellane- 
ous waste  material  in  the  bottom  of  the  pits  and  exerts  a  de- 


cided influence  in  keeping  the  house  in  a  cleanly  condition. 

Soda  Ash  Solution. — Where  soda  ash  is  used  generally  it  has 
been  found  that  the  best  method  is  to  dissolve  it  in  large  tanks, 
having  the  solution  of  the  proper  density,  which  is  put  into  the 
tenders  by  means  of  buckets.  This  insures  the  proper  amount 
of  soda  being  put  into  each  tender  and  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  to  put  in  the  soda  as  a  powder. 

Hydrostatic  Tests. — The  injector  for  making  hydrostatic  boiler 
tests  can  bo  easily  mounted  upon  a  cart  and  be  connected  to  the 
steam  and  water  line  connection  between  the  pits.  The  boilers 
can  in  this  way  be  tested  with  very  little  difficulty  or  expense. 

Clcanititg  Gang. — Three  or  four  men,  whose  regular  duty  it  is 
to  go  over  the  whole  house  the  first  thing  every  morning,  pick- 
ing up  everything  that  is  lying  around  the  floors  or  in  the  pits, 
piling  it  upon  a  cart  and  afterwards  salvaging  the  serviceable 
material  and  putting  it  into  its  proper  place  and  dumping  the 
refuse,  will  keep  an  engine  house  looking  neat  and  clean  at  a 
slight  expense.  In  fact,  the  good  material  which  they  are  able 
to  salvage,  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  probably  more  than 
pays  their  wages. 

Lam(>  Guards. — The  guards  for  incandescent  lamps,  particu- 
larly the  portables,  should  be  very  substantially  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  wire  and  provided  with  a  strong  hook  by  means  of 
which  they  can  be  hung  up  on  rods  and  other  places  around  loco- 
motives. The  bottom  of  the  guard  should  be  flat  and  large 
enough  so  that  the  lamp  can  be  set  up  on  a  flat  surface  with- 
out any  danger  of  it  being  easily  tipped  over.  Removable  cross 
wires,   forming  a   protection  on  the  bottom,  should  be  provided. 

Clothes  Lockers. — If  the  clothes  lockers  are  in  the  main  en- 
gine house  instead  of  a  separate  building  they  should  not  be  of 
the  expanded  metal  type,  as  these  permit  the  smoke,  gases  and 
soot  to  easily  get  inside  the  lockers,  and  soil  everything  therein. 
In  such  cases,  of  course,  ventilation  should  be  provided,  but  not 
openings  large  enough  to  allow  the  dirt  to  get  inside.  By  far 
the  better  way  is  to  use  expanded  metal  lockers  and  have  them 
in  a  separate  building  in  connection  with  the  toilet  facilities,  etc. 

Crane  on  Incoming  Track. — For  the  purpose  of  removing 
air  pumps  or  other  heavy  parts,  that  may  be  shipped  upon  the 
tender  of  passenger  locomotives,  an  air  hoist  on  a  jib  crane  ex- 
tending over  the  incoming  track  leading  to  the  turntable,  or 
some  other  convenient  location,  has  been  found  most  convenient. 
The  same  crane,  of  course,  can  be  used  for  loading  the  heavy 
parts  that  are  to  be  shipped  to  the  shop  or  other  points. 

Permanent  Jib  Crane. — No  expense  of  time  or  money  was 
spared  in  making  the  East  Altoona  engine  house  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  as  near  perfect  as  possible  and,  among  other  ex- 
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PERMANENT   JIB  CRANE  ON   OUTER   LINE   OF   POSTS.      ONE   OF   THESE   CRANES  BETWEEN  EACH  TWO  PITS 
AT    EAST    ALTOONA    ENGINE    HOUSE — PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD. 


cellent  features,  there  are  installed  on  each  of  the  outer  row  of 
posts  between  the  pits  a  swinging  jib  crane  made  up  of  I-beams 
and  carrying  a  triplex  chain  hoist  on  the  roller  carriage  sup- 
ported by  the  flanges  of  the  arm.  These  arms  are  long  enough 
so  that  any  of  the  heavy  parts  near  the  front  end  of  the  loco- 
motive can  be  easily  handled  by  properly  locating  the  engine. 
They  have  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  handiest  things  for  an 
engine  house.     Front  end  rings,  smokestacks,  bells,  steam  chest 
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HOT    WATER    WASHOUT    SYSTEM,    MANIFOLD    PIPE    LINES    IN    CONDUIT. 

covers,  bumper  beams,   headlights,   etc.,   are   easily  and  quickly 
handled  with  it. 

Washout  System. 
It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  every  engine 
house  in  which  large  boilers  are  washed  should  be  provided  with 
a  hot  water  wash  out  system.    The  saving  in  the  time  that  a  loco- 
motive is  kept  out  of  service  for  boiler  washing  makes  such  a 


system  very  profitable  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  in  the  life 
and  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  boilers  themselves. 

The  most  successful  systems  provide  a  plant  consisting  of  the 
necessary  drums  and  pumps  located  in  a  separate  section  of  the 
house  from  which  are  carried  the  various  pipe  lines  terminating 
in  connections  between  every  second  pit.  In  some  cases  these 
pipes  are  carried  in  conduits  near  the  outer  or  inner  circle  and 
have  connections  extending  beneath  the  floor,  which  are  brought 
up  to  manifolds  on  the  posts  between  the  pits.  The  conduits 
are  covered  with  iron  gratings  so  that  repairs  can  be  easily 
made.  In  these  cases  there  is  also  a  line  carried  around  the  roof 
of  the  house  for  a  connection  to  the  blow-offs  on  the  dome  which 


FRAME    HOLDING    CONNECTIONS    TO    PIPE    LINES    OF    ALL    Kl.VDS — 
WEST  SPRINGFIEU) — BOSTON   ft  ALBANY   RAILROAD. 

has  a  connection  to  the  same  manifold.  One  of  the  illustrations 
shows  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  which  includes  a  large 
blower  pipe  brought  up  from  below,  a  hot  and  cold  water  line 
and  a  connection  on  either  side  for  the  attachment  of  the  hose. 
In  some  other  cases  the  pipe  lines  are  all  carried  from  the 
roof  timbers  at  the  top  of  the  house,  connections  being  brought 
down  at  the  posts  in  a  similar  manner.  The  advantage  of  the 
manifold  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  that  a  mixture  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  or  of  steam  and  water,  can  be  made  so  that  the  proper 
temperature  is  easily  obtained.     The  disadvantage  lies   in  the 
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'jI  ibc,  unhs  is  made  up  of  5  i>lics  of  '.i-in.  oak  «lucd  tonithcr 
with  ftraiii  crossed  to  prcvint  uarpiii<r.  Rtct;ni-,ni!ar  liolcs,  l^ 
\J4  iii.^  arc  cut  throiiRh  the  board  ;ind  pUi.ns,  having  flanges  at 
one  cnrl  tt.  prevent  their  being  pushed  throui-I)  too  far,  are  in 
•icrtcd  in  the  holes.  These  jilugs  bear  the  engine  ninnber  or  en- 
i4inccr'.s  name  as  needed.  The  nanie>  on  the  plugs  are  large 
vnougli  to  be  read  by  tli«  fhspatcher  without  getting  up  from 
his  desk  and  a  T2-section  hoard  has  bet  n  found  of  sufticient  si/e 
to  care  for  the  dispatching  of  from  150  to  200  engines  per  day 
The  titles  are  tnadc  up  on  strips  which  have  plugs  on  their  bac'-c, 
--0  tliat  changes  cati  be  marie  readily  witliout  the  scraping  off  of 
<ild  and  painting  on  of  new  titles.  '\"^\(-  illustration  ^b..us  'h<  r,,\< 
-t  ruction  of  the  board  and  plugs. 

Another  type  of  board,  that  has  been  fouml  very  convenient, 
i^  arranged  in  a  circtdar  frame  and  set  behind  a  windf>w  in  the 
partition  between  the  dispatcher's  oftice  and  the  engineinen'> 
room.     The  drum  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  painted,  and  mouiUed 
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fco  as  to  be  easily  revolved  and  the  engine  mnnbcr.-.  ;ind  names  of 
the  crew  are  on  tags  which  are  hung  on  hook;-  in  the  proper 
location  under  the  dilTerent  runs.  The  board  is  j)rovidi'd  with  a 
circular  iiandle  at  the  bottom  which  extends  through  an  opeiiiii,^ 
nito  the  enginemen's  room  and  thus  can  be  revolved  to  bring 
in  view  any  particular  run  that  an\f'«e  wishes  to  sec.  It  can  iii 
the  same  manner  be  revolved  by  the  engine  <lispatcher  who  niarl<^ 
up  crews  without  leaving  his  desk. 

Cans  for  i^Vastc. — In  a  ntunber  of  the  better  maintained  houses 
large  galvanized  iron  caifs,  about  ,^  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  it.  high, 
are  set  alongsiilc  the  posts  between  every  5th  and  6th  pit  for 
the  receiving  of  pieces  oi  waste,  .sweepings  froin  the  floor  and 
other  scrap  of  this  nature.  .Nothing  of  any  value  is  put  in  these 
cans,  which  are  emptied  periodically  on  to  the  scrap  car.  Their 
presence  to  a  large  extent  prevents  the  collection  of  miscellane 
ous  waste  material  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit?  and  c.x;erts  a  de- 


cided infUuntH    111  keeping  the  house  in  a  cUauly  condition. 

Soda  .Ish  Soiutnni. — Where  so<la  ash  is  used  generally  it  has 
been  foiunl  tli.it  tlie  best  method  is  to  dissolve  it  in  large  tank-, 
having  the  solution  of  the  proper  dcn.sity.  which  is  put  into  the 
tenders  by,  means  of  buckets.  'This  insures  the  proper  amount 
of  soda  being  put  into  each  tender  and  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  to  |)Ut  in  the  soda  as  a  powder. 

Hydrostalic  Tests. — The  injector  for  making  hydrostatic  boiler 
tests  can  l»e  easily  mounted  upon  a  cart  and  be  connected  to  the 
steam  and  water  line  connection  between  the  pits.  The  boilers 
can  in  this  way  be  tested  with  very  little  difficulty  or  expense. 

Clcattitu/  (iuiig.— Three  or  four  men.  whose  regular  duty  it  is 
to  go  over  the  whole  house  the  first  thing  every  morning,  pick 
ing  up  everything  that  is  lying  aroun<l  'he  floors  or  in  the  pits, 
piling  it  upon  a  cart  aiitl  afterwards  .salvaging  the  serviceable 
material  ami  purtin.i;  it  into  its  proper  place  and  dumping  the 
refuse,  will  keep  an  engine  house  looking  neat  and  clean  at  a 
slight  e\]»en.se.  hi  f.'ict.  the  good  material  wltich  they  arc  able 
to  -alvage,  that  \v. itdd  other\\i>e  be  lost,  probalily  more  than 
p.is-   their  wagi - 

/.<;;;;/'  iiiiards.—'\  h'^  guards  for  mcan<!escent  lamps,  particu- 
larly the  piiriables,  shonbl  be  very  substantially  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  wire  and  provided  with  a  strong  hook  by  means  of 
which  they  can  be  lumg  up  on  rods  and  other  i)laces  around  loci- 
niotives.  The  l>ottom  of  the  guard  should  be  flat  and  large 
enouiili  sf)  thai  tlie  l.ini[)  can  be  set  up  on  a  flat  surface  with- 
out any  danger  of  it  being  easily  tipi>e(l  over.  Removable  cro.ss 
wires,   forming  a  protection  on  the  bottom,  should  be  provided. 

Clotliis  Linkers. — If  the  clothes  lockers  arc  in  the  main  en- 
gine house  instead  of  a  separate  bttilding  they  should  not  be  of 
the  expanded  metal  type,  as  thc^e  permit  the  smoke,  gases  and 
soot  to  easily  get  inside  the  lockers,  and  soil  everything  therein. 
In  such  cases,  of  course,  ventilation  should  be  provirled,  but  not 
openings  large  enough  to  allow  the  dirt  to  get  inside.  By  far 
the  lictter  way  is  to  use  expanded  metal  lockers  and  have  them 
in  a  separate  building  in  connection  with  the  toilet  facilities,  etc. 

CniHi'  on  huominy  Track. — Tor  the  ptirpose  of  removing 
air  pumps  or  other  heavy  parts,  that  may  be  shipped  upon  the 
tender  of  passenger  locomotives,  an  air  hoist  on  a  jib  crane  ex- 
tending over  the  incoming  track  leading  to  the  turntable,  or 
some  other  convenient  location,  has  been  found  most  convenient. 
The  same  crano.  of  cotirse,  can  be  used  for  loading  the  heavy 
parts  that  are  to  be  >liipi)e«l  to  the  shop  or  other  points. 

I'cnuanint  Jib  Crane. —  Xo  expense  of  time  or  money  was 
-pared  in  making  the  Kast  .\ltoona  engine  hou>e  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  a'^  near  perfect  as  possible  and,  among  other  ex- 
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PERMAXLM    JIB   CRANK  ON    OLITKK   l.lNt   OF    I'liSf?.      ONK   or    THESF.   (RANKS   BETWEEN   EACH   TWO  PITS 
AT     FAST     AI.TOONA     KNCINF     HOUSK PENNSYLVANIA     KAILROAD. 


ct  llciit  fc-aturcy-,  there  arc  iiistalkil  on  each  of  tlit  imttT  row  of 
])osls  bclvvteii  the  pits  a  swinging  jib  crane  niade  up  uf  1-bcanis 
aii<l  carrying  a  triplex  chain  hoist  on  the  feiller  carriage  sup- 
pi. rtcd  l>y  the  Hangcs  of  the  arm.  l"lR'se  anus  arc  toiig  elm 
•-0  that  any  oi  the  Iieavy  parts  near  the  front  eiid  of  the  loco- 
motive can  be  easily  handled  In*  properly  locating  llie  engine. 
1  Iiey  liave  Ik-cp  found  to  be  one  of  the  handiest  things  for  ai> 
engine  houijc,     rroiit  cn<J  rings,  smokestacks,  hells,  .steam  chest 


Hot  water  <V.\sHbtJT  «!Ystem,  aianifoi.i)  i»ii>5:fc^NES,"ijj  c» 

covers.   l)umper   beams,   headlights,    etc.,    are  easily  and  quickly 
handled  with  it. 

Washout  System. 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  tliat  ev&ry  engine 

house  in  which  large  boilers  are  washed  shouM  be  provided  with 

a  hot  water  wash  out  system.    The  saving  in  the  time  that  a  loco- 

motive  is  kept  out  of  service  for  boiler  washing  makes  such  a 


system  very  protitaUe  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  in  the  lit.' 
anil  improvement  m  the  condition  of  the  boilers  themselves. 

The  most  successful  sy.'-tems  provide  a  plant  consisting  of  the 
necessary  drums  and  pumps  located  in  a  separate  section  of  the 
house  from  which  are  carried  the  various  pipe  lines  terminatin.; 
in  connections  between  every  second  pit.  In  some  cases  these 
pipes  are  carried  in  conduits  near  the  outer  t»r  inner  circle  and 
have  coimections  e.xtending  beneath  the  fJopr,  which, ar^  brouglit 
«p  to  manifolds  on  the  posts  between  the  pits.  The  conduit^ 
are  covered  Avith  iron  gratings  so  that  repairs  caii  be  easily 
made.  hi.  these  cases  there  is  also  a  line  carried  around  the  roof 
•  •f  the  lH>iis^  for  a  C'Mtitection  to  the  Idow  ot'fs.  on  the  dome  whivM 
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has  a  connection  to  the  same  manifold.  One  of  the  illu.strations 
shows  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  which  includes  a  large 
blower  pipe  brought  up  from  below,  a  hot  and  cold  water  line 
and  a  connection  on  either  side  for  the  attachment  of  the  hose. 
In  some  other  cases  the  pipe  lines  are  all  carried  from  the 
roof  timbers  at  the  top  of  the  house,  connections  being  brought 
down  at  the  posts  in  a  similar  manner.  The  advantage  of  thr 
manifold  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  that  a  mixture  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  Or  of  steam  and  water,  can  be  made  so  that  the  i»rop.>r 
temperature    is    easily   obtained.      The   disadvantage   lies    in   the 
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PORTABLE    MACHINIST  S    TOOL    BOX    FOR    ENGINE    HOUSES. 


fact  that  the  wash  out  water  can  be  cooled  down  below  the  most 
satisfactory  temperature  by  the  man  doing  the  washing,  who 
finds  it  more  convenient  to  handle  the  hose  when  it  is  not  so 
hot.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  rack  for  holding  the  pipe 
terminals  from  the  overhead  line  that  is  in  use  at  the  West 
Springfield  engine  house,  where  the  location  of  the  posts  are  in- 
convenient for  this  purpose.  At  the  time  the  photograph  was 
taken  the  overhead  wash  out  system  was  not  installed,  but  the 
places  where  the  various  pipes  go  on  the  rack  are  indicated.  In 
this  case  no  manifold  is  used,  each  pipe  terminating  in  a  Y,  to 

which  is  connected  two  valves.  The  lines  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion are  steam,  water  and  air.  In  addition  to  these  there  has 
since  been  installed  the  blowing  off  line,  the  hot  water  wash  out 
line  and  the  hot  water  line  for  filling  boilers.  This  makes  a 
very  neat  and  satisfactory  arrangement  of  piping. 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  space  required  a  description 
of  several  of  the  hot  water  washout  systems  will  be  delayed  unt'l 
a  later  number. 

HANDY  DEVICES. 

Portable  Machttoist  Tool  Box. — A  roundhouse  machinist  under 
modern  conditions  of  piece  work  or  bonus  payment  finds  it 
necessary  to  have  available  a  large  supply  of  tools,  more  than 
it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  carry  in  his  hand  from  place  to 
place.  In  fact,  in  houses  where  the  highest  efficiency  is  being 
maintanicd,  it  has  been  found  to  be  good  pr.ictice  to  equip  eacli 
machinist  with  wrenches,  jacks,  etc.,  that  in  most  houses  are 
common  property  and  stowed  away  in  one  place.  In  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  man  always  to  have  his  supply  of  tools 
available  and  easily  transportable,  a  tool  box,  which  in  effect  is 
mounted  on  a  two-wheel  baggage  trzick,  is  used.  This  box  is 
long  enough  and  large  enough  to  take  in  any  tools  that  would 
be  ordinarily  required  and  is  fitted  with  a  substantial  hasp 
and  lock.  The  complete  equipment  of  these  tools  is  charged 
against  each  machinist,  and  he  is  held  responsible  for  their 
safe  keeping.  Two  designs  of  this  type  of  tool  box  are  shown 
in  the  illustrations,  one  having  an  ordinary  wooden  handle  and 
the  other  fitted  with  iron  handles,  which  drop  down  out  of  the 


H 
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way  when  not  in  use.  These  boxes  are  sometj^^s  made  of  sheet 
metal  instead  of  wood,  although  the  latter  "is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. These  boxes  are  also  convenient  for  use  as  benches  to 
stand  upon. 

Cleaning  Waste. — While  waste  that  is  used  by  wipers  is  usu- 
ally considered  a  negligible  expense,  and  after  it  has  become  too 
dirty  for  further  wiping  is  rsed  to  kindle  fires  at  most  places, 
still  at  points  where  this  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated 
it  has  been  found  tliat  it  is  well  worth  while  to  collect  the  waste 
that  is  discarded  by  the  wipers,  thoroughly  wash  it,  and  put  it 


PORTABLE     MACHINISTS  .  TOOL    BOX — LAKE    SHORE    &     MICHIGAN 
SfltrXHERN    RAILWAY. 

again  into  use.  At  such  points  fires  are  kindled  with  crude  oil 
either  poured  directly  on  the  fuel,  or  by  means  of  a  special  firing- 
up  machine. 

The  waste  discarded  by  the  wipers  is  put  into  special  galvan- 
ized iron  receptacles  distributed  throughout  the  house  and  is 
collected  and  thrown  into  a  large  vat  of  crude  oil,  where  it  is 
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SPRAYER   FOR   PAINTING    FRONT   ENDS — LAKE    SHORE   &    MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 

thoroughly  churned  up,  loosened,  and  a  large  part  of  the  dirt 
washed  out  It  is  then  put  through  an  ordinary  wringer  and 
goes  to  another  vat  of  oil,  where  it  is  again  washed  and  put 
through  a  second  wringer.  At  the  second  wringing  it  is  not 
wrung  dry,  but  is  left  in  the  proper  condition  for  the  wipers  to 
use.  It  is  then  put  into  boxes  from  which  the  wipers  draw 
their  supply.     The  oil  in  the  first  vat,  of  course,  soon  becomes 


PAINT    SPRAYER    FOR    PAINTING    FRONT    ENDS — LAKE    SHORE    & 
MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 

dirty  and  is  cleaned  out  periodically,  usually  being  thrown  away, 
although  it  can  be  filtered  if  desired.  The  oil  from  the  second 
vat  is  then  transferred  to  the  first  one  and  fresh  oil  is  put  in  the 
second  or  rinsing  vat.  One  man  with  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  will  take  care  of  all  of  the  waste  used  by  the  wipers  in  a 
large  engine  house. 


Paint  Sprayer  for  Front  Ends. — The  appearance  of  locomotive 
front  ends  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  most  master  mechanics  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  passenger  power  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinually repaint  them.  On  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  a  spraying  device  has  been  designed  for  coating  front 
ends  that  is  most  successful  in  every  way.  It  is  found  that  front 
ends  painted  with  this  sprayer  do  not  blister  as  quickly  and  hold 
a  good  appearance  a  longer  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  paint  is 
put  on  in  a  thinner  and  hence  a  more  elastic  coat.  It  is  also 
found  that  it  requires  less  paint.  One  man  with  a  sprayer  of 
this  kind  can  paint  a  whole  front  end  of  a  large  locomotive,  do- 
ing as  good  a  job  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

The  sprayer,  which  is  shown  in  two  of  the  illustrations,  con- 
sists of  a  small  tin  can  about  7  in.  in  diameter  and  8  in.  in  height, 
provided  with  a  nozzle  and  suitable  pipe  connections  fitted  with 
valves  and  connected  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Connection  is 
made  to  the  air  supply  by  a  hose  and  the  air  valve  is  fitted  with 
a  spring  handle  operated  by  the  thumb  of  the  hand  that  is  hold- 
ing the  sprayer.     The  nozzle  is  shown  in  detail;  it  is  simply  a 
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NOZZLE  TtiR  FRONT  END   PAINT   SPRAYER — LAKE   SHORE   &    MICHIGAN 

SOUTH  ER.V     RAILWAY. 

brass  fitting  arranged  on  the  ejector  type.  The  whole  apparatus 
filled  with  paint  can  easily  be  handled  by  one  hand,  and  as  the 
stream  is  not  allowed  to  spread  widely  a  very  careful  and  satis- 
factorj'  piece  of  work  can  be  quickly  accomplished  with  it. 

A  similar  sprayer  is  also  used  for  tender  and  engine  trucks, 
pilots,  or  other  places  where  a  paint  sprayer  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. 

BullefiH  for  Boiler  Washers. — In  some  roundhouses  it  is  the 
practice  to  have  a  small  blackboard  properly  ruled  and  located 
in  a  central  location  on  which  the  numbers  of  the  locomotives 
that  are  in  the  house  and  require  boiler  washing  are  noted  by 
the  work  clerk.  The  number  of  the  stall  on  which  it  is  located 
if,  placed  opposite  the  engine  number  and  the  boiler  washing 
gang  only  have  to  keep  track  of  this  board  for  instructions. 
After  the  boiler  is  washed  it  is  crossed  off  from  the  board, 
which  acts  as  a  notification  to  the  foreman  that  the  work  is 
finished. 

Throttle  Gland  Packing  from  Old  Air  Hose. — It  is  the  prac- 
tice in  a  number  of  shops  and  locomotive  terminals  to  make 
packing  for  throttle  stems  from  condemned  air  brake  hose.  For 
this  purpose  the  hose  is  split  lengthwise  and  the  rubber  washers 
of  the  proper  size  are  made  by  a  cutter,  usually  operated  by  air, 
the  machine  consisting  simply  of  an  eight  inch  brake  cylinder, 
mounted  vertically,  with  the  cutter  on  the  end  of  the  piston  rod 
and  working  against  a  wooden  block.  In  applying  packing  of 
this  kind  the  gland  is  filled  up  with  alternate  rings  of  washers 
from  the  hose  and  of  one-sixteenth  inch  lead.  It  is  found  that 
this  packing  is  cheap  and  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 
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fact  that  the  wash  out  water  can  be  loolcd  down  Ijclow  the  most 
satisfactory  temperature  by  the   man   doing  the  washing,  wlio 
tinds  it  more  convenient  to  handle  the  iiosi-  when  it  is  not  so 
hot.    One  of  the  ilhistrations  shows  a  rack  for  holding  the  pipe 
terminals    from  the  overhead  line  that   is  in   use  at  the   Wet 
Springfield  engine  house,  where  the  location  of  the  posts  arc  in 
convenient  for  this  purpose.     At  the  time  the  photograph   w;i- 
taken  the  overhead  wash  out  system  was  not  installed,  bin  tin 
jjlaces  where  the  various  pipes  go  on  the  rack  arc  indicated,     li 
this  case  no  manifold  is  used,  each  pipe  terminating  in  a  Y,  i" 
which  is  connected  two  valves.     The  lines  shown  in  the  illustr.i 
tion  are  steam,  water  and  air.     in  addition   to  tluse  tlit-ro  lia- 
since  been  installed  the  blowing  ott  line,  the  hot  water  wasli  ov.' 
lint;  and  the  hot  water  line   for   iilling  boilers.     This  makes 
very  neat  and  satisfactory  arrangement  of  piping. 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  space  reqiurnj  a  tlescriptio;! 
i»f  >cv«Tal  of  the  lift  u;it<r  w-'i^hmu  -y«t<  ins  ui!)  I"    ilrlaycd  nn" 
a  later  number. 

HANDY  DEVICES. 

l^ortable  Maclnmst  Tool  Bux.—.\  roun<lhouse  maciiinist  tnukr 
modern  conditions  of  piece  work  or  bonu.s  payment  finds  it 
necessary  to  have  available  a  l.irge  supply  of  tools,  more  tlian 
it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  carry  in  his  hand  from  place  t' 
place.  .- In  fact,  in  houses  where  the  highest  efticiency  is  bein.: 
uiaintauKd,  it  has  been  found  to  lie  good  practice  to  equip  eacli 
niachinist  with  wrenches,  jacks,  etc..  that  in  most  house.»  an- 
common  property  and  stowed  away  in  one  place.  In  order  tt 
make  it  pos.-ible  for  a  man  alwayj?  to  have  his  supply  of  tools 
available  and  easily  transportable,  a  tool  box,  which  in  effect  is 
mounted  on  a  two-wheel  baggai;e  truck,  is  used.  This  bo.x  is 
long  enough  and  large  enough  to  take  in  any  tools  that  would 
be  ordinarily  required  and  ..ift  fitted  with  a  -Substantial  ha«p 
and  lock.  The  complete  equipment  of  these  tools  is  charged 
against  each  machinist,  ancl  ho  is  held  responsible  for  their 
safe  keeping.  Two  designs  of  this  type  of  tool  bo.x  are  shown 
in  the  illustrations,  one  having  an  ordinary  wooden  handle  and 
the  other  fitted  with  iron  handles,  which  drop  down  out  of  the 


way  when  not  in  use.  These  boxes  are  sometimes  made  of  sheet 
meial  instead  of  wood,  although  the  latter  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. Tiiese  boxes  are  ;ii>r,  lonveiiient  lor  ust>  as  I)encIu->  to 
■^taiid  upon. 

LicanUig  Waste. — While  waste  that  is  used  by  wipers  is  usu- 
ally considered  a  negligible  expense,  and  after  it  has  become  too 
dirty  for  further  wiping  is  u.sed  to  kindle  fires  at  mo-st  places, 
>-till  at  points  where  this  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated 
it  lia.-  jieen  found  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  collect  the  waste 
lh.it   i<  discarde«l  by  the  wipers,  thoroughly  wash  it,  and  put  it 


IMRTAr.l.K      .M  \<.  llt.MSr  S     T(X>I.     I!0\ — LAKE     SHOKK 
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again  into  use.  At  such  points  fires  are  kindled  with  crude  oil 
either  poured  directly  on  the  fuel,  or  by  means  of  a  special  firing- 
up  machine. 

The  waste  discarded  by  the  wipers  is  put  into  special  galvan- 
ized iron  receptacles  distributed  throughout  the  house  and  is 
collected  and  thrown  into  a  large  vat  of  crude  oil,  where  it  is 
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ihoroughly  clnirncd  up,  loosened,  and  a  large  part  of  the  dirt 
u ashed  out.  It  i>  then  put  llirough  an  ordinary  wringer  an<l 
jiocs  to  aiiollK-r  vat  of  oil.  where  it  is  a;-iain  washed  and  put 
through  a  second  wringer.  At  the  second  wringing  it  is  not 
urung  dry,  hut  is  left  in  the  proper  condition  for  the  wipers  to 
Ml  It  ijf  then  put  into  ^djccs  from  \\hich  the  wipers  draW 
ilu  ir  ^ui»ply.     UliGoil^iil  the  first  vat,  of  coi|i«e,  soon  Ijccotnes, 


Jl 

^^^^^B 
^^^^^^^E' 

. 

l\iint  Sprayer  fur  ir</Hi  hnds. —  i  he  ai>pearaiice  of  locomotive 
front  ends  is  a  matter  of.priye  with  most  niaitvr  mechanics  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  passenger  po^w  »t  is  iiecessary  to  cOn 
tinually  repaint  them.  On  the  Lake  Sli ore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway,  a  spraying  device  has  been  designed  for  coating  front 
ends  that  is  most  successful  in  every  way.  It  is  found  that  frovt 
ends  painted  with  this  sptayer  do  not  blister  a>  quickly  and  hold 
a  good  appearance  a  longer  time>  due  to  the  fact  that  the  paint  is 
put  on  in  a  thhiner  and  hence  a  niore  elastic  coat.  It  is  also 
found  that  it  requires  less  paint.  One  man  with  a  sprayer  ol 
this  kind  can  paint  a  whole  front  end  of  a  large  locomotive,  do- 
ing as  good  a  job  as  it  is  possible  to  dOf  »"  l<^ss  tlian  live  initiutes. 

The  sprayer,  which  is  shown  in  two  of  the  illustration^  con- 
sists of  a  small  tin  can  about  7  in.  in  diameter  and  8  in.  in  height, 
provided  with  a  nozzle  and  suitable  pipe  connections  fitted  witli 
valves  and  connected  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Connection  is 
made  to  the  air  supply  by  a  hose  anil  the  air  valyc  is  fitted  with 
a  spring  handle  operated  by  the  thumb  of  the  hand  that  is  hold- 
ing the  sprayer.  :  The  nozHe  is  showti  in  detail ;  it  is  sijnply.a 
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'lirty  and  is  cleaned  out  periodically,  iisually  being  thrown  away, 
;dthough  it  can  be  fdlercd  if  desired.  The  oil  from  the  second 
vat  is  then  traiistirred  to  the  tlr.st  oiie  and  fresh  oil  is  put  in  the 
'^econd  or  rinsing  vat.  One  man  with  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  will  take  care  of  all  of  the  waste  used  by  the  wipers  in  a 
large  engine  house. 
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.XOzzi,E  FOR  i-i5(»Ni:.  j;>iJ>  P.MN  r  vi-k.vvKk    i.AKi    s.mokk  a,  >iiCH4<>.y^ 

hra-s  litting  afrangcilon  the  cjector'tyi)e..  The  w^Jc  apparatus 
tilled  with  pahit  can  easily  be  handted  by  on"e  hand,  and  its  the 
stream  is  not  allowed  to  spread  widely  a  very  careful  antl  sati- 
factory  piece  of  xvprk  can  be  quickly  accompli sh^d  with  it. 

A  .•similar  .spra\'er  is  also  used  .ficjr  tended-  ;i«d  engine  trucks. 
pilots,  or  other  places  wlK-re  a  paint  .spfayer  caii  In.'  H^ed  to.ad 
vantage. 

Bullclin  for  Boiler  Il'ashcrs.—^ln  some  roundhoui^cs  it  is  the 
praelicc  to  have  a  small  blackboard  properly  ruled  and  located 
in  a  centnd  locaiion  on  which  the  numbers  of  the  iocomotives 
that  aire  in  Hie  lion seaird  require  boiler  washing  are  noted  by 
the  work  clerk.  The  iiuiiiber  of  the  stall  on  which  it  is  located 
i.'-  piaced  opposite  the  ehi-ine  nuniber  and  the  boiler  washing 
i;a:rg  onlj-  have  to  keep  track  of  this  bparU  for  instructions. 
After  the  boiler;  is  wa.'ihed  it  is  crossed  off'  from  the  board, 
which  acts  as  aHiiptification  to  ilic  foreman  that  the  work  is 
linishcd. 

ThrMllc  i.land  Packing  from  Old  Air  Host':— It  h  the  prac 
tice  in  a  numlK-r  of  shops  and  locomotive  terminals  to  make 
packing  for  throttle  stems  frotn  coiKlciu.'ied  air  brake  hose.  For 
this  purpose  the  hose  is  spht  lengthwise  and  the  rubber  washers 
of  the  proper  size  arc  made  by  a  <:utter,-usualty. operated. by  air, 
the  machine  consisting  .dimply  of  ari  eight  inch  brake  cylinder, 
mounted  vertically,  with  the  cutter  on  the  end  of  the  piston  rod 
and  working  against  a  wooden  block.  In  applying  packing  of 
this  kind  the  gland  is  filled  upWith  alternate  rings  of  washers 
from  the  hose  and  of  one-sixteenth  inch  lead.  It  is  found  that 
this  packing  is  cheap  and  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 
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ELECTRICALLY    DRIVEN    EMERY    WHEEL    IN    AN    ENGINE    HOUSE. 


HOT    WATER    WINDOW    WASHER    USED    AT    ASHTABULA — LAKE    SHORE 
&    MICHIGAN   SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 


CRUDE   OIL   FIRING    UP    MACHINE,    ASHTABULA    ENGINE    HOUSE- 
LAKE   SHORE    &    MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 


PORTABLE    CRANE   FOR  GENERAL   WORK,   WEST    SPRINGFIELD   ENGINE 

HOUSE BOSTON     &     ALBANY     RAILROAD. 
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Windoxv  Washer. — The  importance  of  clean  windows  in  a 
roundhouse  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Not  only  does  it  per- 
nsit  better  work,  but  it  has  an  indirect  effect  of  increasing  the 
self-respect  and  hence  the  ability  of  the  workmen.  The  feeling 
of  a  man  working  in  a  roundhouse  that  is  bright  and  clean  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  goes  at  his  work  is  as  much  different 
from  that  obtained  amid  dirty,  dark  surroundings,  as  can  be 
imagined.  Washing  off  all  of  the  windows  in  a  large  round- 
house is  a  big  undertaking  when  the  customary  methods  are 
used,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  results  in  dollars 
and  cents,  it  is  seldom  that  the  expense  is  incurred  of  keeping 
the  windows  clean  at  all  times,  and  they  receive  simply  a  periodi 
cal  going  over  whenever  a  good  opportunity  offers. 

The  windows  of  the  Ashtabula  engine  house  on  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  are  always  kept  clean  and 
this  is  accomplished  by  one  man,  whose  entire  time  is  devoted 
to  it.     He  is  able  to  obtain  such  excellent  results  largely  by  the 
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CRUDE    on.    FIRING    UP    MACHINE,    ASHTABULA    ENGINE    nOl'SE^..v'' 
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use  of  a  special  swab  and  arrangement,  which  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations.  This  consists  first  of  two  or  three  ordinary 
window  swabs  having  different  length  handles,  into  the  brush  of 
which  emerges  a  small  copper  pipe  that  is  carried  down  the 
handle  and  having  a  valve  at  the  lower  end,  is  connected  to  a 
hose,  that  in  turn  is  fastened  to  the  hot  water  line  of  the  boiler 
washing  system.  The  warm  water  then  is  discharged  through 
the  brush  and  the  windows  can  be  quickly  swabbed  and  rinsed 
without  it  being  necessary  to  lower  the  brush  to  the  floor. 

Water  running  down  the  sash  would  collect  in  pools  on  the 
floor  and  form  steam  on  the  steam  pipes  if  they  are  along  the 
outer  wall,  and  to  eliminate  this  trouble  a  galvanized  iron  trough 
is  provided  that  sets  underneath  and  inside  of  the  lower  sash, 
being  arranged  to  hook  into  place,  and  all  of  the  water  coming 
down  the  window  is  caught  and  discharged  underneath  the  sash 
outside  of  the  house. 


An  arrangement  of  this  kind  cannot  be  complimented  too 
highly,  and  the  results  obtained  far  more  than  justiJiy  any 
expense  incurred. 

Emery  Wheel  in  a  Routidh(*use.-^r\c  of  the  illustrations 
shows  an  electrically  driven  double  eiiKry  wheel  which  is  located 
between  two  of  the  pits  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Ashtabula 
(nginchcusc.  This  emery  wheel  is  kept  constantly  in  motion 
and  an  attempt  is  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  locate  locomotives 
which  require  repairs  to  the  front  end  netting  or  diaphragm  in 
this  section.  The  emery  wheel  is  largely  used  for  grinding  dia- 
phragm plates,  bolt  heads,  the  ends  of  bohs  and  work  of  this 
character,  which  in  most  places  necessitates  the  workman  going 
to  the  machine  shop.  It  is,  of  course,  useful  also  for  men  work- 
ing on  other  parts  of  the  locomotive. 

Near  by  it  arc  located  a  sjnall  hand  punch  and  a  small  shear, 
both  sufficiently  powerful  to  work  on  one-quarter  inch  plates. 
The  store  of  plates  and  nettings  is  maintained  alongside  llic  lire 
wall  in  the  same  section  of  the  house. 

In  practice  it  is  found  ♦hat  both  wheels  of  this  grinder  are  in 
alnio.'^t  constant  service  -mri  many  parts  are  quickly  ground 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  be  slowly  cut  with  ;i, 
cold  '-hisel.  .  %   ;:  ; 

Firing  Up  Machine. — Firing  up  with  crude  oil  is  becoming 
quite  general  on  a  number  cf  roads.  This  is  usually  done  by 
soaking  waste  in  oil  and  throwing  it  in  on  top  of  a  light  layer  of 
coal  in  the  firebox  or  by  pouring  the  oil  on  top  of  the  coal  direct 
and  lighting  it.  Both  of  these  methods  require  the  use  of  con 
siderable  oil  and  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  consumption 
and  also  for  reducing  the  time  for  igniting  the  coal  in  the  fire- 
box a  machine  is  in  use  at  the  Ashtabula  engine  house  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Soutliern  Railway  and  is  shown  in  two 
of  the  illustrations.  This  consists  of  a  large  tank  mounted  on 
wheels,  to  be  easily  transportable  around  the  house,  which  is 
filled  with  crude  oil.  Air  pressure  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  through  a  Vj^-'m.  pipe  and  the  mixture  of  air  and  oil  is 
forced  out  through  a  discharge  hose,  the  main  connection  being 
made  at  the  top  of  the  tank ;  this  is  supplemented  by  a  connec- 
tion through  a  f^-in.  pipe  which  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and  connects  into  the  discharge  line  through  a  needle  valve. 
This  mi.xture  of  air  and  crude  oil  is  then  carried  through  a  long 
flexible  hose  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  connected  a  small 
pipe  of  a  length  which  will  reach  to  the  front  end  of  the  firebox, 
the  man  handling  it  being  on  the  deck  plate.  The  end  of  this 
pipe  has  a  small  T  and  a  number  of  small  openings  and  the  air 
and  oil  mixture  under  pressure  discharging  at  the  end  is  ignited 
and,  being  swept  over  the  shallow  bed  of  coal  on  top  of  the  grate, 
quickly  ignites  it  in  all  parts.  About  five  niinutcs"  work  with  thi< 
machine  will  .start  a  glowing  lire  over  tlic  whole  section  of  a 
large  grate  with  the  use  of  about  one-half  of  the  oil  that  would 
otherwise  be- required  and  in  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  time. 

When  a  machine  of  this  kind  is  used  one  man  and  his  helper 
are  able  to  fire  up  all  of  the  locomotives  at  a  large  terminal,  un- 
less it  is  the  practice  to  dump  the  fires  on  all  engines  coming  into 
'•.the  house,  in  which  case  another  machine  would  be  required. 

Portable  Crane  for  General  Work. — Most  modern  round- 
houses are  equipped  with  one  or  more  portable  cranes  for  hand- 
ling cylinder  heads,  pistons,  main  rod  ends  and  other  heavy  parts 
below  the  running  hoard.  A  particularlj-  well  designed  crane  of 
tliis  type,  which  is  in  use  at  the  West  Springfield  engine  house  of 
the  Boston  Sa  Albany  Railroad,  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  This 
differs  from  most  other  designs  in  tliat  the  arm  of  the  crane 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  a  distance  of  two  feet,  permitting  it 
to  have  a  maximum  hoist  and  still  go  underneath  the  running 
board  of  practically  any  design  of  engine;  in  fact,  it  permits 
the  arm  to  be  projected  into  almost  any  place  around  the  running 
gear. 

The  construction  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  broad  cart  on 
small  wheels,  the  front  axle  being  pivoted  and  provided  with  a 
handle.  Five-eighth  inch  boiler  plate  is  used  as  the  bed.  At 
the  forward  end  of  this  are  two  uprights  of  boiler  plate  secured 
together  by  bolts  with  pipe  spacers.    At  the  top  of  this  stationary 
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ll'iudo:,.'  U'aslur. — The  importance  of  clean  windows  in  9 
roundhousf  can  hardly  be  ovircstimatcd.  Xot  otdy  docs  it  per- 
mit better  work,  luit  it  has  an  indir.it  effect  of  increasing  the 
sclf-rcspvct  and  henct  iho  a!)ilit\-  of  the  workmen/  The  feehng 
of  a  man  working  in  a  ronndlioiisc  that  i*  bright  and  ckaii  and 
ilio  maimer  in  which  he  noes  at  liis  wt-Tk  is  as  much  dilTerent 
from  that  obtaine<l  amid  dirty,  dark  surroundings,  as  can  be 
nnagimd.  Washing  otY  all  of  the  windows  in  a  large  round- 
house is  a  big  undertaking  when  lljeciistomai-y  methods  are 
used,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  tlic  results  in  dollars 
and  cents,  it  is  seldom  tliat  the  expense  is  incurred  of  keeping 
(ho  windows  clean  at  all  times,  and  they  receive  simply  a  periodi 
cal  going  over  whenever  a  good  oi»portunily  oflfers. 

The  windows  of  the  Ashtabula  engine  house  on  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  are  always  kept  clean  atid 
tiiis  is  acciMiiplished  by  one  man,  whose  entire  time  is  devoted 
tt.  it.     H<-  is  able  to  obtain  such  exceMcritTewSults  largely  hy  the 


An  arrangemeiu  ^f  tJife  kind  cannot  >i»e:  comphnKntedfeio 
highly,    ancl    the    Tv'i^ults   «l)taiuetlijf^r  Wri;' •iBiafi/ justify    i^ 

expense  inctrrrcd..  .,    .;,.//   •: .;  .■•^^'   '  '      "'"'■' 

,      iSviery  Jl'hff^^^  „i    ^u^     ilhistiat^»n.; 

.slu)\vs;iit;vlety^«ydly  driven  d*.uf Jo  e^^^  wliit  h  i-.  located 

J)etwOc»i  iWo;  CrfTlic  j[iiis;  Jit  oiW  lU  *%/  ^ecttotis  o£  jW . A<i^^^ 
•  nijiinelioijser    Ijhis. ;<iniery  wbeci;  fe-  kcj»jt^  «^stantly  in   inbttun 
an«l  an  atJ^nipt  is  inadcy  as  fjrr  as'<)n(i;kil>ltV:t6.hjcutelwoin.^e*: 
which  fwiuirc  repair ^.  to.  the   froi.t  end  n*  ning  iiT  diaphrai;nt  iu. 
this  scGtiop.  /  Tlve  «rt^icry  yth^cl  is  largely;-i»sc<J  f o^  dia- 

phragtn  plaLcs^;  hoir  heacjs,  :^hc  eil<l»-;o1f  lH>*t3  Idnd  work  of  this 
cljar^itter,  yiiiich  in  jiio^t  places  necessitates  ilie  woirk man  going 
10  (be  niachiiup  siiopv    It  is;  of  course;  u?^i«i^iiip  i0r.iu<;R^ork 
:^iT^^:;oU4ec  part<V*f  ihc  I'^tJiiP)^^^^^  ''y'y''\---'--  ■://'.  ''y: 

■■.■  Kcar  by  it  are  fcicated  a  sjnall  harnj^  irtmcUaud  a  *;nuill  slicar, 
both"  sufiyritntly  powerful"  to  work  oirt»nv  quarter   iitch  plates. 
. ;  The  Store  of  plate*  -am]  iittijngs  Js/nmiijaiflcd  •alotii;Mdv-  i !:■    '■■  ■ 
;    vvaJl;ih.lhc;>Kimc  section  o^lflcl^O!USe^.'^  )■  -X--^'^'--'^' 

lij  prj'wt^ce  it  is^  found  »4iai  both  yihceis?  r»f  this  grimjet  are  in 
aluKist  vonsiajit  svfyiee>-iu<i  niany 'parts  are  qriickly  ground 
which  iU3dcr  other  circuftistand  -  w/.tdd  1h'  <1ouIv  cm  wii^i  ^ 
CMjd  '-^jisiet    V :,  /:^     ' 
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•t-v  of  a  special  swab  and  aHang^ltiienf,  Xvliiclr  iV  shJiwn  iii  oiie 
of  the  illustrations.  This  consists  first  of  two  or  three  f»rdinai;y 
window  swabs  having  different  length  handles,  into  the  brnsh  Of 
uhicli  emerges ;  a  sniall  coppti  pf|>c  that  is  -carried  down  the 
handle  and  iiaving  a  valve  at  the  lower  end,  is  comrected  to  a 
''•"^e.  that  in  turn  is  fa.-.tened  to  the  hot  water  line  of  the  boiler 
uashing  system.  Tl>e  Warm  water  then  is  discharged  throtigh 
the  brush  and  the  windows  can  be  quickly  swabbed  and  rinsed 

vithonl  it  bt-iiio  uect  ssary  to  lowji'  the  bnish   to  tliv  tbx.r. 

V\  ;^ter  runnin.g  down  the  sash  would  collect  in  pools  on  the 
floor,  and  form  steam  on  the  steam  pipes  if  they  are  along  the 

mteru'all,  and  to  eliminate  this  trouble  a  galvanized  iron  trough 
'-•^  provided  that  sets  umlcrneath  and  inside  of  the  lower  sash. 
being  arranged  to  hook  into  place,  and  all  of  the  water  coming 
'iown  the  window  is  caught  and  discharged  underneath  the  sash 
'  u«ide  of  the  house. 


I'mh0  Vp^^^cUmt.~h^  np  ; wHh;  'rtiiti^  ^ij  is  becoiniitg 

;    xjyite  genfefal  c^i  a  nxn«I)er  of  roads,     J  hi^  4s  usually  done  % 

'soaking  wa;ste  in  oil  and  throwing  it  Jnon^tOp  of      light  la>'cr  <»'i 

/:'.coal  in  the  firebox  or  hy  pburmg  the  ciil  on  t(')p  of  the  Ciial  direct 

y  and  lighting  it.     Roth  of  these  inclhuds  require  the  use  of  eon " 

sidcrable  oil  and  f«:>r .  ll jc  purp<»se  of  Ttiducing  Uiis  '<:»>!» sutnii(t ion 

arid  also  fur  ^reducing  the  time  fpr  i^utiiig  itie  .^t-oai  jii  the  'fr. 

■  box  a  niacliine- is  in,  use  at  the  Ashtabida  engine  house  of  the 
l-;ike  Shore  &  :Michigan  SdUtheni  Railway  and  is  >howu  in  l«o 
of  the  illustrations.  'JJiis  consists  of  a  large  tank  mounted  on 
u  heelSj'-to  be  easily  transiiiiirtabfc..-arourtd  lli<?  'lioViSf,  which  is 
nllc'l  with  mtdc  oil.-    Air TjTe»^s>iTc^ 

the  tank  thr'Vu;.4h  a  f^-in.  pifie  aivl  tlx  jinixlur*-  «•!  air  aiv«l  iVil  •> 
forced  tjut  I hr<.^Hgh  a  discharge  lv(.»st%  the  tnainc<»nruH'tion.l>cuig 
niade  at  thc-^/ti^V'^/lli^  '^^'"^^V  this^ 

tion  Ihrbijgh  H;  ^A  iJi^jMjifc^which  extplds  i«»^  Uie^^^  b«»ttom  <>f  tb^; 
tank  ;ind  tOjinrctS;intt)  the  tliM-hurj't;  line  thr<<t>g1i  .'1  needle  vaUe. 
This  mixture  of  air  an<l  crud«'  oiris  then  carried' tlifough  a  king 
flexible  hose  at  the.  other  end  ,of  Avhich  is  ^<*ihiected  a  snr  til 
|iil,ii?;of -H  l<?!)8th  Avhicli  wil^ 

the  man  handlin.tf  it  being  nu  the  idecfe  fjlatr.  '   ijie  tml  o 
pil)e  has  a  snjall    T  and  a  luunber  <».f  «fmall.  op^^Hl1g^  and  the.  aif 
;itul  oil  nii.\lure  tmder  j>re>riire  tliVcharging,  at :l.h>;  ^fid  i-s  iguit'd 
.  ancj;  ikeing  .svytpt  <»yer  fhi'  slfaliow  Ik^^ 

quirkiy  ii>nites;it  in  aili>arts^    AlMKft--ti<v' n'limiti'V!  Syoi'l^  with  tbi'^ 
Yimlnue   \viTl   stTirl   a  gTo\y.it].i«ijre/ oyer  the  AVh<>l«;   s*  cli<^H   of   a 
large i^TatCLAvith  the  use  of  al.out  oili?^-half  of  the  uil  that  wj«u1d 
(Otherwise  Ik*  required  and  in  ie>>; thati: ,^^t»c  quarler  r»f  the  tinu 
When  a  inachiue. r<>f  this  kind  isiised  t«^^^  help  r 

arc  able  to  lire  ii|),ail  <»f  the  tiX>»tnt>ti^'t'-S  at  a  htrge  t^Tniittai,  ni»- 
,   IcVs  it  is  the  pr.unioc  to  ^huiip  live  lift'S Yjh  .'ill  c'lgines  coming  in*.- 
the  house,  in  which  citse  another  utachuie  vvyuld  bt-  required. 

PottabIeCrqiur.fk^r[  (l^tfi'ml  :^ll''»ri.^^ii>st '  tiwdcTn    toiMid 
;  : houses  aff^'cqitipjxdvvithf^^^  for  hand-; 

linji  ey  iindt't  herwls,  jiistons  ;niani^  heavy  parts 

",;   below  tilt  running  )K>ard;  .  A  pariicnlarly  well  designed  cr. 

■  tins  type,  AvhicJvi^i  ill  jisi'  .n|  the  \V est  iSprirt^riel^  ent{ine  Viou-»  "i 
the  •l5o?tov;  &:  AHiauy  Railr»'ad,  is  >hown  in  the  itlustralion.  rivis 
tlitfcrs  f r«>n!  niftst  iHl^tr  -tk*^i?ns  iti  tliat  thp5:^fOT  i>f  sthc .  <Tan^ 
can  be  raised  .and  lowered  ;i  distance  <&iiEt\vb':fectv  permitting  it 
to  have  a:  maNinnnn  hoi^t  and  still  go  tniflerheath  the  running 
board  of  practically  any  design  of  engine ;  in  fact,  it  permits 
the  arm  to  be  projected  into  almost  any  place  around  the  running 
gear. 

The  construction  is  sintplc,  consisting  of  a  broad  cart  on 
■srnail  wheels,  the  front  axle  being  pivoted  and  provided  with  a 
handle.  Five-^eivhth  inch  boiler  plate  is  used  as  the  bed.  At 
the  forward  end  of  this  are  tvio  uprights  of  boiler  plate  secured 
together  by  bolts  witli  pipe  spacers.    At  the  top  of  this-  stationary 
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REEL   AND  CART   FOR   noil.ER   WASHERS,   EAST   BUFFALO   ENCINE    HOUSt^NEW    YORK   CENTRAL    &    HUDSON    RIVER  RAILROAD. 


HOSE    REEL    AND   IIOILER    WASHERS     CART,    EAST    BUFFALO    ENGINE 
HOUSE — NEW    YORN    CENTRAL    &    HUDSON    RIVER    RAILROAD. 


post  is  a  heavy  plate  with  a  hole  through  which  the  pipe  crane 
arm  passes.  Similar  plates  guide  the  lower  end  of  the  arm  and 
the  screw.  The  arm  is  made  of  a  piece  of  heavy  Shelby  steel 
tubing  bent  over  at  the  top  and  equipped  with  a  ring  at  the 
outer  end  into  which  a  chain  hoist  is  hooked.  The  lower  end 
of  the  tube  is  plugged  with  a  block  into  which  a  steel  screw  is 
threaded.  This  screw  carries  at  its  lower  end  a  beveled  gear 
meshing  with  a  gear  fastened  to  the  handle  shaft,  the  handle 
being  alongside  the  stationary  post.  In  this  manner  the  arm 
is  raised  and  lowered  by  turning  the  screw,  and  any  adjustment 


RACK   FOR   BOLTS.    NUTS,   WASHERS,   ETC.,   AT   THE   EAST   ALTOONA 
ENGINE     HOUSE — PENNSYLVANIA     RAILROAD. 


PORTABLE  CRANE  FOR   LIFTING  DRIVING  BOXES,   WEST  SPRINGFIELD 
ENGINE    HOUSE — BOSTON    &    ALBANY   BAILSOAD. 
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within  two  feet  is  easily  obtained.  The  crane  arm  can  be  swung 
relative  to  the  carriage  through  an  arc  of  90  degs.,  but  a  pin  is 
fitted  into  its  lower  end  which  prevents  its  swinging  in  a  com- 
plete circle.  This  makes  it  unnecessary  to  hold  the  arm  when 
it  is  being  raised.  ■■::'.  :\. . 

The  crane  shown  in  the  illustration  has  been  tested  with  a 
1,600  pound  load  without  failure. 

Boiier  Washer's  Cart. — It  is  not  of  any  particular  benefit  to 
boiler  washer's  hose,  which  in  any  case  is  subject  to  very  hard 
usage,  to  drag  it  over  the  floor  of  the  house  where  it  often  gets 
caught  and  torn,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  have  the 
boiler  washers  chasing  from  one  place  to  another  until  they  can 
get  their  wrenches,  nozzles,  hooks,  etc.,  all  collected  at  one  point. 
To  eliminate  this  bad  practice  most  of  the  roundhouses  on  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  are  provided  with  a  boiler  washer's 
cart,  the  details  of  which  are  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
This  cart  has  a  substantial  body  in  which  wrenches,  nozzles, 
wires,  torches,  etc.,  are  stowed,  and  has  a  large  reel  on  which 
the  hose  caQ  be  quickly  and  easily  rolled,  not  only  keeping  it 
from  the  floor,  but  also  assuring  that  it  is  well  drained.  The 
cart  and  reel  are  of  the  home-made  type,  and  can  easily  be  put 
together  in  any  shop. 

Brick  Arch  Cooler.— It  is  often  necessary  for  boiler  makers 
to  go  into  the  fire  box  of  locomotives  fitted  with  brick  arches 
shortly  after  they  arrive  in  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  rolling 
the  flues.  The  arch,  of  course,  retains  its  high  temperature  for 
a  long  time  and,  unless  it  is  cooled  off  in  some  manner,  makes 
it  a  physical  impossibihty  for  the  men  to  work  on  it.  It  is 
expensive  to  remove  the  arch  every  time  a  few  flues  need  rolling, 
and  hence  it  has  become  customary  at  many  points  to  cool  the 


removing  the  arm  the  whole  crane  can  be  easily  carried  by  one 
man  to  any  point.  It  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  set  it  into 
place  alongside  the  wheel,  the  lower  legs  being  chained  to  the 
spokes  and  the  chain  fall  being  hung  on  a  hook  at  the  end  of  the 
arm.  On  very  large  wheels  a  dog  is  provided  for  resting  against 
the  tire  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  upright.  The  arm  is  free  to 
swing  in  either  direction  and  the  box  after  being  lifted  from  the 
axle  by  the  chain  fall  can  be  lowered  to  a  bench,  or  floor  within 
the  gauge  of  the  wheels.  The  crane  shown  in  the  photograph 
has  been  tested  with  a  700  pound  weight  without  damage. 

Rack  for  Nuts,  Washers,  Studs,  Bolts,  etc. — An  arrangement 
which  is  most  successful  as  a  time  saver  is  in  use  at  the  Elast 
Altoona  engine  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  con- 
sists of  a  covered  rack  with  proper  size  pigeon  holes  built  of 
wood  and  mounted  on  strap  iron  legs,  so  as  to  clear  the  floor  by 
a  foot  or  more,  in  which  are  kept  a  very  complete  supply  of 
standard  nuts,  washers  of  various  sizes,  stud  bolts,  cotter  pins, 
carriage  bolts  and  other  bolts  for  use  by  the  roundhouse  forces 
as  required.  There  is  one  of  these  racks  every  seven  or  eight 
stalls  located  alongside  of  the  post  on  the  outer  circle,  all  of 
which  are  kept  well  stocked.  This  material  is  drawn  from  the 
storehouse  on  a  blanket  order  and  used  by  the  workmen  without 
further  record.  The  sweepers  return  all  good  material  of  this 
character  that  is  picked  up  on  the  floor  to  its  proper  place  in 
these  racks.  This  simple  scheme  saves  in  the  aggregate  an 
enormous  amount  of  travel  by  the  workmen  of  a  busy  round- 
house.   One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  appearance  of  the  rack. 


LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINALS. 


BRICK    ARCH    COOLER. 

arch  with  warm  water  and  a  simple  cooling  device  which  is 
used  for  this  purpose  at  the  Rensselaer  roundhouse  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  Railroad,  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  This 
is  made  up  of  pipes  and  pipe  fittings  forming  a  T,  the  cross  being 
about  two  feet  long,  and  having  a  number  of  three-eighth  inch 
holes  drilled  in  it.  The  ends  are  capped.  The  stem  is  about  eight 
feet  long,  so  that  it  can  be  put  in  through  the  fire  door  and  have 
the  valve  at  its  end  outside  the  fire  box.  This  is  connected  to 
the  hot  or  cold  water  line  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  over 
the  arch  until  it  is  cooled  off. 

Crane  for  Driving  Boxes.— At  one  round  house  a  very  handy 
small  crane  for  lifting  driving  boxes  from  the  axles  after  the 
wheels  have  been  removed  from  the  locomotive  by  means  of 
the  drop  pit,  is  in  use.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
its  features  and  general  construction.  The  vertical  section  of  the 
legs  is  made  of  2  inch  pipe  and  the  arm  section  of  iVz 
inch  extra  heavy  pipe  flattened  down  at  the  outer  end.  This  sets 
down  into  the  2  inch  pipe,  a  cup  being  driven  into  the  latter 
to  form  a  bearing  for  the  bottom  of  the  arm,  which  is  simply 
slipped  into  place.     One  leg  is  hinged  so  as  to  fold  up  and  by 


To  THE  Editor: — 

In  the  article  on  "Locomotive  Terminals"  in  your  February 
number,  in  connection  with  the  paragraph  on  "Design  of  Loco- 
motive," page  49,  you  refer  to  the  large  dump  grates  in  both 
ends  of  the  firebox,  which  arc  of  great  assistance  in  cleaning 
clinkery  fires ;  this  matter  has  been  thrashed  out  by  the  mechan- 
ical men  of  the  country,  and  about  75  per  cent,  of  them  believe 
that  a  dump  grate  is  not  necessary,  and  I  imagine  there  are  very 
few  but  what  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  dump  grate  next  to  ths 
flue  sheet  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  leaky  flue  question,  both  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  dead  ashes  and  dirt  that  is  carried  there, 
and  the  impossibility  of  shaking  the  grate  with  the  rest  of  the 
grates. 

Referring  to  mechanical  coal  docks;  at  some  of  these  it  is 
possible  to  screen  the  coal  by  drilling  large  holes  in  the  apron 
on  the  horizontal  trough  over  which  the  convcj-or  pulls  the  coal 
before  depositing  it  in  the  bins;  the  slack  coal  going  down 
through  the  holes,  and  the  conveyor  pulling  the  remaining  lumps 
to  the  opening  over  the  bin  in  which  the  coal  is  supposed  to  be 
dumped.  Of  course,  this  means  that  the  bin  next  to  the  elevator 
would  be  for  slack.  This  is  a  point  that  you  probably  have  not 
noticed,  and  I  believe  one  worth  mentioning. 

.   Master  Mechanic 


Bronze  Trimmings  on  the  Santa  F£.— .\n  order  recently 
issued  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  will  result  in  every 
car  and  coach  on  the  system  being  sent  to  the  shops  and  tlio 
brass  trimmings  will  give  way  to  those  of  a  statuary  bronze. 
The  hat  racks,  side  rods,  light  fixtures  and  every  piece  of  brass 
will  be  taken  out  or  covered  with  a  coat  of  bronze.  This  will 
do  away  with  the  constant  expense  of  polishing  and  keeping  it 
in  shape.  Bronze  will  hold  its  color  unaffected  by  the  elements, 
and  will  never  grow  dull  and  distasteful  to  the  eye.  A  little 
cleaning  now  and  then  for  sanitary  purposes  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary.^Railway  and  Engineering  Review. 


Internation.\l  Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — The  an- 
nual convention  of  the  International  Master  Boilermakers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  the  new  Clifton  hotel,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  May  24-27,  19  lo- 
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jx'-t  is  ;i  Ikuvv  i)lat<'  uitli  a  hole  through  which  the  pipe  crane 
arm  piisses.  Similar  plates  guide  tin-  lower  eiul  of  the  arm  and 
tlu'  screw.  The  arm  is  made  of  a  i>iece  of  heavy  Shelby  steel 
tuhiiiij  bent  over  at  the  top  and  eqiiijiiJed  with  a  ring  at  the 
I'Uter  end  into  which  a  chain  hoist  is  Imoked.  'J  he  lower  end 
f  tilt  tube  is  plugged  with  a  block  into  which  a  steel  screw  is 
threaded.  This  screw  carries  at  its  lower  end  a  beveled  gear 
iiu  shing  wit!)  a  gear  i:i>teniil  to  the  handle  shaft,  the  handle 
lieiiig  alongside  the  stationary  post.  In  this  mainur  the  arm 
i>  raisi-«l  and  I'.wered  by  tnvning  the  screw,  and  any  adjustment 


RACK    FOR  i?OI.TS.    N^tTJi,   WASHKRS,   ETC.    AT    THK    KAST   ALTOO.NA 
ENGINE     HOUSE— PENNSYLVANIA     RAILROAD. 


PORTABLE  CRANK   FOR   LIFTING   liRlVlNG   ItOXES,  WEST   SPRINGFIELD 
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within  two  feet  is  easily  obtained.  The  crane  arm  can  be  swung 
relative  to  the  carriage  through  an  arc  of  90  clegs.,  but  a  pin  is 
titteil  into  its  lower  end  whicli  prevents  its  swinging  in  a  com- 
plete circle.  This  makes  it  unnecessary  to  hold  the  atni  when 
it  is  being  raised.  '  ;V /'  '  ^^: 

'Ihv  crane  shown  in  the  illustratinn  has  been  tested  with  a 
I, Ooo  pound  loud  without  failure. 

Boiler  Washer's  Curt.— It  Is  not  of  any  particular  benefit  to 
boiler  washer's  hose,  which  in  any  case  is  subject  to  very  hard 
usage,  to  drag  it  over  the  floor  of  the  house  where  it  often  gets 
cauglit  and  torn,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  have  the 
boiler  washers  chasing  from  one  place  to  another  until  they  can 
get  their  wrenches,  nozzles,  hooks,  etc.,  all  collected  at  one  point. 
To  eliminate  this  bad  practice  most  of  the  roundhouses  on  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  arc  provided  with  a  boiler  washer's 
cart,  the  details  of  which  are  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
This  cart  has  a  substantial  body  in  which  wrenches,  nozzles, 
wires,  torches,  etc.,  are  stowed,  and  lias  a  large  reel  on  \v]ii<-li 
the  hose  can  be  quickly  and  easily  rolled,  not  only  keeping  it 
from  the  floor,  but  also  assuring  that  it  is  well  drained.  The 
cart  an«I  reel  are  of  the  home-made  type,  and  can  easily  be  put 
together  in  any  shop.  .   -  .  -        V      .  ..  .  , 

Brick  Arch  Cooler.— It  is  often  necessary  T'dr  bdiler  makers 
to  go  into  the  fire  bo.x  of  locoiuotives  fitted  with  brick  arches 
shortly  after  they  arrive  in  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  roUing 
the  flues.  The  arch,  of  course,  retains  its  high  temperature  for 
a  long  time  and,  unless  it  is  cooled  oflf  in  some  manner,  makes 
it  a  phvsieal  impossibility  for  the  men  to  work  on  it.  It  is 
expensive  to  remove  the  arch  every  time  a  few  flues  need  rollim?. 
and  hetKe  it  has  become  customary  at  many  points  to  cool  the 


BRICK   AOilCli   .COVLl-*- 

arch  with  \\-arm  water  and  a  simple  cooling  device  which  is 
used  for  this  purpose  at  the  Rensselaer  roundhouse  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  Railroad,  i>  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  This 
is  made  up  of  }>ii)es  and  piite  fittings  forming  a  T,  the  eTo-.>  being  , 
about  two  feit  long,  and  having  a  nnnibcr  of  three-eighth  inch' 
holes  drilled  in  it.  The  ends  are  cappe<l.  The  stem  is  abenit  eight 
feel  If.ng.  so  that  it  can  be  put  in  through  tlic  fire  door  and  have 
the  valve  ;it  its  end  outside  the  fire  box.  This  is  connected  to 
the  hot  or  cold  water  line  and  tlic  water  is  allowed  to  run  over 
the  arch  until  it  is  cooled  oflf. 

Crime  for  Driving  Boxes.— .\t  one  round  hcnise  a  very  handy 
small  crane  for  lifting  driving  boxes  from  the  axles  after  the 
wheels  have  been  removed  from  the  locomotive  by  means  of 
the  drop  pit,  is  in  use.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
its  features  anel  general  construction.  The  vertical  section  of  the 
Tegs  is  niade  of  2  inch  pipe  and  the  arm  section  of  iK 
inch  extra  heavy  pipe  flattened  down  at  the  outer  end.  This  sets 
down  into  the  2  inch  pipe,  a  cup  being  driven  into  the  latter 
to  form  a  bearing  for  the  bottom  of  the  arm,  which  is  simply 
slipped  into  place.    One  leg  is  hinged  so  as  to  fold  up  and  by 


removing:  the  arm  the  whole  crane  can  he  easily  carried  by  one 
man  to  any  point.  \i  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  set  it  into 
pla<:e  alongside  the  wheel,  the  lower  legs  being  chained  to  the 
spokes  and  the  cliain  fall  being  hung  on  a  hook  at  the  etid  of  fbe 
9rnt.  Qn  very  large.  vvhee"ls  a  <Iog.is  jireivided  fur  resting  against 
tht^  tire  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  upright.  The  arm  is  free  to 
swing  in  either  dirocliejJi  and  tlic  box  after  being  lifted  from  the 
axle  by  the  chain  fall  can  be  lowered  to  a  bench,  or  floor  within 
the  gauge. of  the- wheels,;  The  crahe  shpwtt  in  the  photogniph 
has  been  tested  with  a  700  pound  weight  without  damage. 

Rack  for  Nuts,  Washers,  Studi%  Bolts,  eii.-^An  arrangement 
which  is  most  successful  as  a  time  saver  is  in  use  at  the  Elast 
.\ltoona  engine  house;  of  the  P^ennsyjvania.; Railroad".  It  con- 
sists of  a  covered  Tack  \yith  proper  size  pigeon  holes  built  of 
wood  and  mounted  on  strap  iron  legs,  so  as  to  clear  the  floor  by 
a  fc)ot  or  more,  in  which  are  kept  a  very  complete  supply  of 
standard  nuts,  wasluirs  of  various  sizes,  stud  bolts,  cotter  pins, 
carriagcbdhs  and  other  beTts  for  tiSc  by  the  roundhouse  forces 
as  required.  There  is  one  of  iIksc  racks  every  seven  or  eight 
stalls  located  alongside  of  the  post  on  the  outer  circle,  all  of 
which  are  kept  well  .--locked.  This  material  is  drawn  from  the 
storehouse  on  a  blanket  orde-r  and  tlsed  by  the  workmen  without 
further  record.  The  sweepers  return  all  good  material  of  th«s 
character  that  is  picked  up  on  the  floor  to  its  proper  place  in 
these  racks.  This  simple  scheme  saves  in  tue  aggregate  an 
enormous  amount  of  triivel  by  the  workmen  of  a  busy  round- 
house.   One  of  th«^  ilhistrations  shows  the  appearance  c<f  the  rack. 


LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINALS. 

To  Tiii:  liuiTOR: —  -;-0.'   ■■■•  f '■'■::■■  ■'.■■.i::-"-< 

In  the  article  on  'i.<icoinotive  Tet^ilnals'  m  j'oifir'  Fehrtary 
number,  in  connect icm  with  tlu-  paragrapli  on  "Design  of  Loco- 
tiiotive,'\  page  49;  you  refer  to  the  large  <lump  grates 
ends  of  the  firebox,  whi<h  -  arc  .i>|.  great  a>;si.stancc  in  chanin?? 
clinkery  fires;  this  matter  has  been  tlita~shed  out  by  the  niechan 
ieal  nun  of  Ihe  coiuitry,.  and  about  75  per  cent,  of  them  believe 
that  a  (lunip  grate  is. u.«>t  necessary;;  aiid  I  imagine ^^t  arc  very 

few  but  what  aire  <>f  the  ri)ii«ontjj;it^^  ^^^^^  to  th? 

ilne, sheet  i^  a  prime  factor  in  the  Uaky  flue  qtiesti.»n.  both  be 
cause  of  tl»e  amount  e^f  dead  a-'ht's  and  dirt  that  is  carried  there, 
.'Old  the  impossibility  of  shaking  the  grate  with  tin-  rest  of  the 
grates. 

Referring  to  lucchanical  coal  docks;  at  some  of  these  it  is 
pf.s'-il.le  io  screen  the  coat  liydrflling- large  b<ile?  in  tlu*  apron 
on  the  horizontal  trough  owr  whi.ch  the  convey<>r  pulls  the  eo.il 
before  depositing,  it  in  the  biiti;  ilie  <slack  coal  going  dow') 
through  the  holes,  ami  the  coilvej:or  pulling  th.e  rvniainhig  lumps 
to  the  openitig  over  the  bin  in  whieh  the  coal  is  su|>|H;se«l  to  b? 
(lumped.  Oi  course,  this  means  thai  the  bin  xiext  lev  ihe  elevator 
would  be  for  slnck.  This  i&.a  j)oii)t  that  yoii  probably  have  not 
noticed,  atid  I  believe  one  w'orthm^^ 

M.\STI-:R   MKCH.\'Nle' 


.  Bronze  Tkimmi.ngs  ,0.>.v  tuk  Sam.\  Ft.— .\n  ordor  rei-em!y 
issued  by  the  Atchison.  T'T'^ka  &  Santa  Fc  will  re-ult  in  t  vevy 
car  and  coach  on  the  '-ystem  Uing  sviu  to  the  shops  ai^i  tlu 
brass  trinmiiugs  will  give  way  t<V;jtlio?e .of } a  i^ 
ihe  hat  racks,  side  irodis  light  fixViiresaiHVeyery  piece  ol  brass 
will  be  taken  out  or  cove^red  with  a  coM  of  bronz*-.  Thi«;  will 
do  away  with  the  constant  expense  of  polishing  and  keeping  it 
in  shape.  Bronze  will  hold  its  coW  unaffected  by  the  iliments, 
and  wiU  never  grow  dull  and  distasteful  to  the  eye.  .\  little 
cleaning  now  and  then  for  .sanitary  purposes  is  all  Hiat  is  neccs 


iNiKKN-VTioNAi.  M.NSTFR  Roii.ERSiAkF.R.=;'  As>"c  I.M1..N. — The  an 
nual  convention  of  the  International  Master  Boilermakers'  Asso- 
ciatioir  will   be   held   at  the   new   Clifton  hotel,    Niagara    Falls, 
Ont.,  May  24-27,  19 10. 
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With  this  issue  R.  V.  Wright  leaves  the  American  Enginek;i 
AND  Railroad  Journal  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette. 

While  the  oftirers  and  staff  of  this  journal  sincerely  regret 
the  sevcriny  of  a  most  i)ltasatit  lelatiDiiship,  they  feel  that,  iw 
view  of  the  opportnnilies  offered  by  a  weekly  publication  in  the 
general  railroad  iield  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Wright's  calibre,  con 
gratulations  arc  to  be  extended  to  both  him  and  to  our  contem- 
porary on  the  new  relationship. 

Mr.  Wright's  work  on  this  journal  during  the  past  five  years 
needs  no  reviewing.  Its  unifoniially  high  character  is  generally 
known  and  universally  praised  by  those  who  have  followed  it 
carefully. 


ELECTRIFICATION  OF   TRUNK  LINES. 

.\  president  of  a  Western  railroad  has  this  interesting  com- 
ment to  make  on  Mr.  Pomeroy's  article  on  "The  Electrification 
of  Trunk  Lines,"  which  appeared  in  the  February  number  01 
this  journal : 

"This  is  the  first  really  practical  exposition  that  I  Iiave  seen 
on  tliis  very  important  subject  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  article  by  tlie  managers  of  the  railways  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  the  stockholders*  money.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  your  article  should  be  adopted  as  a  railroad  classic  and 
should  be  given  the  widest  possible  distribution,  with  the  idea 
of  attempting,  at  least,  to  bring  back  to  reason  some  of  the  vio- 
lent agitators  who  pose  as  public  servants,  both  in  our  State 
and  National  legislatures." 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Mr.  Pomeroy's 
paper  is  to  be  presented  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
E.nginecrs   at    Birmingham,   England,   ne.xt  July. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


The  Industrial  and  Trades  School  Act,  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  in  1908,  has  greatly  increased  the  interest 
in  industrial  education  in  that  State.  '^.  he  industrial  and  trades 
school  law  in  the  State  provides  for  iuitislrial  schools  for  boys 
isnd  girls  who  have  reached  the  age  of  14,  and  trades  schooL'^ 
for  pupils  who  have  reached  the  age  of  16.  In  other  words,  the 
Education  Department  is  standing  for  two  types  of  schools : 
(i)  the  "vocational  school,"  "intermediate  industrial  school,"  or 
"industrial  school"  wiiicii  will  give  better  elementary  school  pro- 
vision for  the  vocational  needs  of  those  likely  to  enter  industrial 
pursuits;  (2)  "preparatory  trades  school,"  "preapprenticcship 
school"  or  "trades  school"  which  offer  special  shop,  laboratory 
and  drawing  room  practice  along  a  chosen  trade  pursuit.  By 
vocational  education  is  meant  all  that  training  and  instruction 
which  purposely  ministers  to  self-support  and  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

A  special  committee  of  the  American  l'>deration  of  Lai)or  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  work  being  done  by  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department  of  \cw  York   reported  at  the  Toronto  con 
vention  in  November,  1909.     Part  of  the  report  is  as  follows : 

"If  the  American  workman  is  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  efficiency,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  must  have  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  educated  hands  and  brains  such  as  may  en- 
able them  to  earn  a  living  in  a  self -.selected  vocation,  and  acquire 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  duties  of  good  citizenship. 

"We  favor  the  establishment  of  schools  in  connection  with 
the  public  school  system,  at  which  pupils  between  the  ages  of  i.| 
and  16  may  be  taught  the  principles  of  the  trades,  not  necessarily 
in  separate  buildings,  but  in  separate  schools  adapted  to  this 
particular  education,  and  by  competent  and  trained  teachers. 

"The  course  of  instruction  in  such  a  school  should  be  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  elementary  mechanics,  and 
drawing;  the  shop  instruction  for  particular  trades,  and  for  each 
trade  represented,  the  drawing,  mathematics,  mechanics,  physical 
and  biological  science  applicable  to  the  trade,  the  history  of  that 
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trade,  and  a  sound  system  of  economics,  including  and  empha- 
sizing the  philosophy  of  collective  bargaining. 

"In  order  to  keep  such  schools  in  close  touch  with  the  trades, 
there  should  be  local  advisory  boards,  including  representatives 
of  the  industries,  employers  and  organized  labor. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  any  technical  education  of 
the  workers  in  trade  and  industry  being  a  public  necessity,  ir 
should  not  be  a  private  but  :i  public  function,  conducted  by  the 
public  and  the  expense  involved  at  public  cost. 

"There  is  a  strong  reaction  coming  in  general  methods  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  growing  feeling,  which  is  gaining  rapidly  in 
strength,  that  the  human  clement  must  be  recognized,  can 
not  be  so  disregarded  as  to  make  the  future  workers  mere  auto- 
matic machines. 

"E.xpcrience  has  shown  that  manual  training  school  teachers 
without  actual  trade  experience,  do  not  and  cannot  successfully 
solve  this  great  problem,  and  that  progress  will  necessarily  bt 
slow,  as  new  teachers  must  be  provided,  a  new  set  of  textbooks 
will  have  to  be  written,  and"  the  subjects  taught  in  a  sympathetic 
and  systematic  manner." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

J.  Shirley  Eaton  has  prepared  a  treatise  on  railway  education 
which  has  been  published  as  Bulletin  No.  lo,  1909,  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  Mr.  Eaton  has  collected  informa- 
tion of  everything  important  that  is  being  done  in  the  matter  of 
educating  railway  employees  in  all  departments;  the  mechanical 
department,  or  course,  receives  a  large  amount  of  attention,  as 
more  has  probably  been  done  in  this  department  along  these 
lines  than  in  any  other. 

Mr.  Eaton  has  made  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  methods  and  principles  to  follow  and  his  study  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  officials  who  arc  interested  in  improving 
the  efficiency  of  railway  employees. 

Among  Mr.  Eaton's  conclusions  are  the  following: 

"Railways  should  extend  the  principles  of  definite  apprentice 
ship  to  every  department  of  the  sei vice,  and  should  provide  for 
two  or  more  grades  of  apprentices  in  order  to  take  account  of 
differences  in  capacity  and  work  done  elsewhere,  cither  in  prop- 
erly accredited  schools  or  by  experience,  and  leading  to  differ- 
ent grades  of  service. 

"There  should  be  formal  provision  for  movement  among  de- 
partments imder  proper  conditions,  and  the  comity  of  railways 
should  be  so  far  extended  as  formally  to  provide  for  some  inter- 
change of  officials  under  special  restrictions. 

'"Efficiency  should  be  recognized  l)y  nn  efficiency  wage,  stated 
distinctly  apart  from  the  seniority  wage."' 


METHODS    OF    SUPERVISING    MATERIAL    COMPARED 
WITH  METHODS  OF  SUPERVISING  LABOR. 


THE  CANADIAN  PACinC  RAILWAY  MALLET  ARTICU- 
LATED LOCOMOTIVE. 


Mr.  Vaughan's  new  design  of  Mallet  articulated  locomotive 
has  some  original  features  which  promise  to  prove  very  suc- 
cessful, as  indicated  by  the  preliminary  tests  which  have  been 
made  of  this  engine,  described  in  the  opening  article  of  this 
issue.  The  arrangement  of  the  cylinders,  both  pairs  of  which 
are  brought  near  together  at  about  the  middle  of  the  locomo 
tive,  is  new  on  this  continent,  although  it  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  in  France.  This  arrangement  simplifies  the  construction 
and  practically  eliminates  the  possibility  of  leakage  from  the 
steam  pipes,  and  also  makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the  overall 
length  of  the  engine  to  a  minimum. 

The  superheater  adds  to  both  the  economy  and  capacity  of  the 
locomotive.  This  feature  should  not  be  regarded  as  experimen- 
tal, for  it  differs  only  in  its  method  of  application  from  the 
superheaters  in  general  use  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  have  been  giving  such  successful  results  during  the  past 
few  years.  '•-■•     ■-•.•-■ 

Additional  details  of  this  interesting  locomotive  will  be  de- 
scribed in  our  next  issue. 


The  material  in  a  macliiitc  or  structure  is  ivatchcd  much  more 
carefully  than  the  labor.  -■■  .;  ■-./■-■;• 

Specifications  describe  in  detail  tlic'  quality  of  mitctta!  •wanted, 
and  careful  inspection  insures  the  delivery  of  the  grade  speci- 
fied. Detailed  drawings  planned  by  engineers  and  executed  by 
skilled  draftsmen  show  in  complete  detail  the  size,  kind  and 
shape  of  each  piece.  Buying  is  carried  on  by  purchasing  de- 
partments and  orders  placed  for  such  quantities  and  lots  th.^t 
there  will  be  a  minimum  of  waste  in  using  the  material.  The 
material  after  purchase  is  put  in  the  hands  of  a  store  department, 
which  keeps  it  under  lock  and  key,  only  turning  it  over  to  the 
foreman  when  he  states  what  quantity  he  wants  and  for  what 
purpose.  All  this  shows  how  carefully  the  material  is  planned 
for,  bought,  and  watched  over.  The  most  brilliant  talent  of  th-.' 
organization  is  employed  in  this  work. 

A  simple  structure  or  machine  is  not  built  until  complete  plans 
are  made  as  lo  sizes,  kind  and  quality  of  material.  The  blue- 
print or  shop  drawing  shows  all  these  details.  The  shop  fore 
man  is  required  to  follow  the  drawings  completely.  He  gels 
his  material  from  the  store  department,  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  purchasing  department  has  already  accumulated  from 
the  same  drawing  the  necessary  stock.  The  foreman  has  noth- 
ing to  do  as  to  kind,  quality  or  quantity  of  material.  It  is 
merely  his  duty  to  follow  the  plan  or  blue-print. 

The  labor  that  is  to  go  into  the  finished  structure  or  machine 
has  not  been  planned  for  in  the  least.  The  gang  of  workmen 
to  perform  the  job  is  turned  over  to  the  foreman,  who  has  a 
free  hand  in  directing  when  and  how  each  necessary  operation, 
that  enters  into  the  finished  article,  shall  be  done ;  yet  in  the 
average  railroad  shop  the  cost  of  labor  is  greater  than  that  for 
material. 

The  usual  process  when  a  job  is  commenced  is  that 
there  is  a  rush  to  get  every  man  at  work  and  from  that 
instant  the  foreman's  duties  become  one  series  of  emer- 
gency moves  to  get  out  of  difficulties  that  arise  because 
no  move  has  been  planned  ahead.  Elach  worker  or  gang 
is  moved  along  as  best  possible,  doing  what  seems  the  most 
important  thing  at  the  minute,  but  directed  by  one  who  has 
neither  the  means  nor  the  ability  to  see  the  work  as  a  complete 
unit.  The  foreman  or  boss  is  busy  driving  those  men  or  gangs 
that  are  not  keeping  up  with  the  most  advanced,  and  the  ad- 
vanced gangs  are  loafing  or  appearing  to  keep  busy  while  waiting 
for  the  laggards  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

We  use  the  best  talent  to  direct  the  use  of  the  material  used 
by  these  gangs,  but  we  leave  the  direction  of  when  and  ho* 
these  gangs  shall  work  to  the  ordinary  gang  boss  who  has  not 
the  training  or  ability  to  plan  ahead.  He  takes  the  greatest 
pride  and  delight  in  his  ability  to  get  out  of  difficulties  which, 
if  a  little  planning  ahead  had  been  done,  would  not  have 
occurred.     .•  v-;-,;l ;.-.;. 

Material"  would  be  wasted  if  the  drawing  had  not  been  made 
first.  No  plan  of  the  labor  is  made  first.  Is  not  the  waste  of 
labor  fully  as  great  as  that  of  material  if  we  tried  to  build  leav- 
ing the  entire  matter  of  material  to  the  foreman  as  we  do  the 
matter  of  labor? 

Running  a  shop  or  other  organization  is  like  a  checker  or 
chess  game.  The  foreman  is  expected  to  play  this  game  by  get- 
ting the  work  past  certain  machines,  men  and  gangs,  at  the 
same  time  advancing  the  work  as  a  unit.  This  foreman  is  given 
nothing  to  help  him  see  the  whole  shop  at  once.  His  leg  ca- 
pacity is  usually  the  limit  of  his  ability,  for  he  must  walk  from 
machine  to  machine,  gang  to  gang,  and  is  only  able  to  see  the 
one  part  of  his  shop  immediately  in  front  of  his  eyes  at  one 
time.  It  would  be  a  poor  checker  player  who  could  only  see 
one  square  ahead  and  in  addition  lost  sight  of  all  blocks  except 
the  one  his  hand  was  on  at  the  time  of  making  a  move. 

No  one  can  carry  the  complete  standing  of  all  work  even  in 
a  small  shop  in  his  head,  much  less  see  all  the  finer  points  of 
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the  game  compared  with  all  the  possible  moves.  Yet  is  this  not 
about  the  thing  we  expect  of  our  foremen  and  superintendents? 
They,  as  a  rule,  arc  not  men  to  figure  and  plan  ahead.  Can  we 
expect  them  to  do  so  any  more  than  we  can  expect  them  to  be 
draftsmen,  storekeepers  or  purchasing  agents?  This  part  of  the 
game  should  be  left  to  a  separate  department  which  will  plan 
the  time,  sequence,  and  method  of  each  move  as  definitely  as 
the  draftsman  has  planned  sizes  and  shapes  of  material. 

In  the  organizations  of  early  industrial  history  the  foreman 
or  man  on  the  work  had  the  matter  of  material  as  completely 
in  his  control  as  the  same  man  now  has  the  matter  of  labor. 
He  believed  he  was  the  only  one  who  knew  what  kind  and  how 
much  to  use.  He  put  up  a  vigorous  kick  in  his  way  when  he 
was  relieved  of  this  part  of  his  duties,  for,  to  quote  a  present 
day  foreman,  "Was  he  not  right  onto  his  job  and  didn't  he 
know   better  than   any  one   else   what  was   wanted?"     We   are 


better  off  for  our  purchasing,  store  and  draughting  departments, 
for  foremen  are  doing  better  work  with  better  materials,  fewer 
false  moves,  and  less  waste. 

The  next  step  in  the  advancement  of  industrial  organization 
is  a  department  which  will  plan  ahead  each  move  to  be  made 
by  the  workmen  in  as  complete  detail  as  our  present  blue-prints 
describe  the  use  of  material.  The  foreman's  duties  will  be  to 
follow  these  instructions  as  to  labor  with  the  same  degree  of 
exactness  with  which  he  now  follows  his  blue-prints. 

This  department  will  be  as  separate  from  direct  contact  with 
the  men  and  the  shop  as  the  present  drawing  room  is.  It  will 
also  be  looked  upon  with  ridicule  by  the  present  day  foreman, 
but  the  future  manager  who  has  such  a  department  installed 
as  part  of  his  organization  will  no  more  return  to  present  meth- 
ods than  the  present  manager  would  do  away  with  his  efficient 
store,  purchasing  and  draughting  departments. 


THE  UNIT  SYSTEM   OF   ORGANIZATION^ 


Major  Charles  Hine.* 


The  primary  object  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  the  details  of 
the  unit  system  of  organization  that  is  being  installed  on  the 
Harriman  Lines  under  the  direction  of  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  di- 
rector of  maintenance  and  operation.  Union  Pacific  System — 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  It  is  not  desired  so  much  to  theo- 
rize as  to  what  might,  could,  would  or  should  be  done,  but  rather 
to  narrate  what  has  been  accomplished  in  actual  practice. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  system  for  each  unit  is  a  senior 
assistant,  who,  ranking  next  to  the  head  of  the  unit,  remains 
in  charge  of  the  headquarters'  offices  and  acts  as  executive  officer. 
This  senior  assistant  is  supposed  to  see,  with  common  sense  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  mail.  If  the  other 
assistants  are  present  at  headquarters,  they  sign  their  own  mail 
before  it  passes  over  the  desk  of  the  senior  assistant  for  the  lat- 
ter's  information.  If  an  assistant  is  absent  from  headquarters 
he  is  represented,  not  by  a  chief  clerk,  but  by  a  man  of  the 
wider  experience  of  the  senior  assistant  who  signs  the  routine 
mail  in  his  own  name.  The  absent  assistant  is  advised  of  the 
action  taken  by  such  methods  as  common  sense  and  courtesy 
may  suggest.  Matters  highly  technical  are  held  for  the  return 
of  the  assistant  who  is  a  specialist  in  that  line. 

The  most  difficult  task  in  any  organization  of  human  endeavor 
is  to  correlate  the  activities  of  the  workers  on  the  outside  with 
the  necessary  requirements  of  correspondence,  records  and  ac- 
counting on  the  inside.  The  artisan  in  the  shop,  the  traveling 
salesman  on  the  road,  the  soldier  in  the  field,  the  sailor  at  sea, 
the  railroad  man  on  the  line,  all  have  their  troubles  with  the 
man  in  the  office.  When  the  inside  man  knows  the  outside  game 
at  first  hand  such  differences  in  points  of  view  are  minimized, 
friction  avoided,  and  therefore  money  saved.  Railway  operation 
is  the  most  exacting  of  human  tasks.  Like  the  conduct  of  a 
household,  a  farm,  a  hotel  or  ship,  it  is  a  continuous  perform- 
ance. Unlike  those  exacting  occupations  it  must  maintain  its 
own  communications  over  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  of 
territory.  So  complex  is  its  administration  that  chances  should 
not  be  taken  of  losing  money  through  half  baked  decisions  of 
partially  trained  office  occupants.  Most  railway  officials  flatter 
themselves  that  when  on  the  line  they  maintain  a  grasp  on  the 
office.  Yet  every  hour  in  their  absence  action  must  be  taken  on 
matters  wliich,  apparently  trivial  in  themselves,  have  far  reach- 
ing results.  This  statement  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  splendid 
ability  and  earnestness  of  railway  officials.     It  is  merely  a  recog- 
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nition  of  the  fact  that  a  man  can  be  in  only  one  place  at  a  time ; 
that  there  are  only  24  hours  in  the  day  and  only  365  days  in  the 
year.  The  salary  of  one  official  is  negligible  as  a  percentage  of 
the  operating  cost  of  the  average  unit.  Accordingly  the  system 
insists  that  the  second  best  man  of  the  unit,  with  practical  out- 
side training,  shall  stay  at  headquarters  and  sit  on  the  lid.  In 
some  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appoint  another  official 
to  perform  the  previous  outside  duties  of  the  senior  assistant. 
In  other  cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  outside  work  could 
be  divided  up  among  other  members  of  the  staff. 

In  any  system  of  organization  the  most  important  unit  is  the 
individual.  It  is  claimed  that  when  one  man  signs  the  name  of 
another  the  first  by  so  much  loses  initiative  and  individuality. 
A  man's  name  is  his  birthright,  his  signature  his  patent  of  en- 
lightened manhood.  Long  habit  on  railways  has  perhaps  min- 
imized the  pernicious  effect  of  unconsciously  building  up  one 
individual  at  the  expense  of  many.  Such  industrial  feudalism, 
however,  can  no  more  permanently  endure  than  did  the  feudal 
serfdom  of  the  middle  ages.  The  unit  system,  therefore,  insists 
that  every  man  shall  transact  the  company's  business  in  his  own 
name.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  The  whole  system  is  really 
an  extended  application  of  the  simple  principles  of  train  dis- 
patching. A  train  order  is  addressed  impersonally  "Conductor 
and  Engineman."  Where  proper  discipline  obtains  the  signa- 
tures to  the  orders  are  genuine.  When  the  oldest  conductor 
lays  off  the  youngest  extra  man  does  not  sign  the  former's  name 
to  orders  and  reports.  Addresses  in  official  matters  should  be 
impersonal  because  of  the  possible  difficulty  of  identification ; 
because  of  the  resulting  elasticity  in  interior  administration.  One 
does  not  ordinarily  address  a  letter  to  an  individual  attache  of 
a  firm,  a  bank,  a  hotel  or  a  newspaper.  He  does  not  normally 
attempt  to  dictate  who  shall  handle  his  communication.  He 
leaves  that  to  the  intelligence  and  discretion  of  the  organization 
that  he  is  addressing.  Under  the  unit  system  communications 
are  addressed  to  the  office — except  when  personal.  The  action 
taken,  however,  is  by  a  real  live  man,  whose  identity  is  not  con- 
cealed. The  position  is  assumed  that  the  recipient  of  a  commu- 
nication has  the  right  to  know  what  person  is  responsible  there- 
for. The  principle  is  established  that  except  for  a  strictly  per- 
sonal staff,  as  for  example  a  private  secretary,  all  persons  report 
ordinarily  to  a  headquarters  or  an  office  and  not  to  an  indi- 
vidual. The  authority  of  such  headquarters  or  office  is  always 
exercised  by  an  individual.  Authority,  in  an  enlightened  or- 
ganization of  society  or  industry,  should  be  impersonal.  Its 
exercise  is  highly  personal. 
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The  application  of  the  above  established  principle  to  the  re- 
organization of  an  operating  division  requires  that  the  assistant 
superintendent  shall  become  the  senior  assistant.  If  previously 
there  is  no  assistant  superintendent  the  trainmaster,  or  most 
probable  successor  of  the  superintendent,  becomes  the  senior 
assistant. 

The  next  step  in  making  the  division  a  complete  unit  with  its 
head,  the  superintendent,  in  effect  general  manager,  is  to  move 
the  division  master  mechanic  and  the  traveling  engineer  (road 
foreman  of  engines)  to  the  same  building  with  the  superinten- 
dent. The  division  shop  as  a  sub-unit  is  left  in  charge  of  a 
general  foreman.  The  old  theory  has  been  that  a  master  me- 
chanic if  located  at  the  shops  can  better  supervise  the  shop 
forces.  It  is  believed  that  the  volume  of  business  and  com- 
plexity of  modern  conditions  have  outgrown  this  theory.  It  is 
found  in  practice  that  the  master  mechanic  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  an  office  near  the  shop  writing  letters  to  the  superin- 
tendent, the  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  other  officials. 
Again,  human  nature  is  such  that  the  master  mechanic  so  located 
may  unconsciously  dwell  on  the  plane  of  the  division  shop  fore- 
man at  the  expense  of  the  former's  mechanical  responsibilities 
along  the  road  and  at  outlying  terminals.  When  this  results 
his  value  as  a  division  official  is  diminished.  The  governing 
reason  for  locating  the  master  mechanic  and  the  traveling  en- 
gineer with  the  superintendent  is  not  only  to  gain  a  closer  per- 
sonal touch.  Such  contact  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  equa- 
tion and  of  training  regardless  of  location.  The  main  object  is 
to  eliminate  red  tape  by  making  possible  a  consolidation  of  files 
in  one  office  of  record.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  relieved 
of  a  bureau  of  unnecessary  correspondence  the  master  me- 
chanic can  and  does  spend  more  hours  among  his  men  whether 
in  shops,  on  the  road,  or  at  terminals. 

Assuming  that  the  division  engineer,  the  trainmaster,  and  the 
chief  dispatcher  are  already  located  in  the  same  building  with 
the  superintendent,  the  division  is  ready  for  reorganization.  The 
general  superintendent  and  the  instructor  visit  division  head 
quarters  where  are  assembled  the  division  officials  and  their  old 
chief  clerks.  In  an  informal  lecture  of  two  or  three  hours'  dura- 
tion the  principles  of  the  system  and  its  unwritten  laws  are  out- 
lined. Explanations  are  given  of  the  revised  standard  circular 
of  organization,  which  reads  as  follows : 

RAIL COMPANY. 


DIVISION. 


OFFICE    OF   SUPERINTENDENT. 


CIRCULAR   NO. 


191, 


E'Tective    Ifll this   division   discontinues   among   its 

officials  the  use  of  titles — master  mechanic,  division  engineer,  trainmaster, 
traveling  engineer,  and  chief  dispatcher. 

The  following  samed  officials  are  designated: 

1.  Mr.  E.    F Assistant  Superintendent. 

2.  Mr.  G.    H Assistant  Superintendent. 

3.  Mr.  I.  K.    ...,,=...<.*..,««.i,.  ..Assistant  Superintendent. 

i.  Mr.  L.    M ...."..,.....,.  .Assistant  Superintendent. 

5.  Mr.  N.   O - Assistant  Superintendent. 

C.  Mr.  P.   Q ,:...,.,._.,.,,..«. ..Assistant  Superintendent. 

They  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 

Each  of  the  above  named  officials  continues  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bilities heretofore  devolving  upon  him,  and  in  addition  assumes  such  other 
duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned. 

Such  of  the  above  as  are  located  in  the  same  building  have  one  consoli- 
dated office  file  in  common  with  the  superintendent. 

-Ml  reports  and  communications  on  the  company's  business,  originating 
on  this  division,  intended  for  the  superintendent,  or  for  any  assistant  super- 
intendent, should  be  addressed  simply,  "assistant  superintendent"  (telegrams 
".■\.  S."),  no  name  being  used  unless  the  communication  is  intended  to  be 
personal  rather  than  official,  in  which  case  it  will  be  held  unoi)ened  for  the 
person  addressed.  It  is  intended  that  an  assistant  superintendent  shall 
always  be  on  duty  in  charge  of  the  division  headquarters  offices  during 
office  hours.  The  designation  of  a  particular  assistant  superintendent  to 
handle  specified  classes  of  correspondence  and  telegrams  is  a  matter  con- 
cerning only  this  office.  Each  official  transacts  business  in  his  own  name. 
and  no  person  should  sign  the  name  or  initials  of  another.  The  principle 
to  guide  subordinate  officials  and  employees  is  to  be  governed  by  the  latest 
instructions  issued  and  received. 


Train  Qrders  will  be  given  over  the  initials  of  the  train  dispatcher  on 
duty.     ■  ■', .  >■.-':■,"■>■:  ".:' 

The  mO.iificatlbns  of  pre-existing  organization  and  methods  herein 
ordered  have  been  carefully  worked  out  to  expedite  the  company's  business 
by  the  reduction  and  simplification  of  correspondence  and  records.  It  is 
expected  and  believed  that  officials  and  employees  will  insure  a  successful 
outcome  by  lending  their  usual  intelligent  co-operation  and  hearty  support. 

Officials  and  other  persons  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  this  division  are 
requested  to  address  official  communications,  intended  for  the  superintendent 
or  any  assistant  superintendent,  "Superintendent,  .<>i..,..i.^*:.  Division, 
"  (telegrams  "Supt."),  without  using  the  name  of  the  super- 
intendent except  for  personal  matter. 


Approved: 

A.  B., 

General   Superintendent. 


C.  D., 

Superintendent. 


It  will  be  observed  that  no  distinct  grade  of  senior  assistant  is 
created.  The  unwritten  law  is  that  whatever  assistant  is  as- 
signed to  the  charge  of  the  headquarters'  office  becomes  the 
senior  for  the  time  being.  It  was  originally  intended  that  dif- 
ferent assistants  should  be  detailed  as  the  senior  for  certain 
definite  periods.  In  some  cases  such  a  rigid  rule  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  experience  of  a  year  indicates  that  the  incidents  and 
casualties  of  the  service  may  usually  be  depended  upon  to  let 
the  situation  work  itself  out.  This  is  gratifying,  since  in  such 
matters  self-suggesting  procedure  is  preferable  to  rigid  rules. 
For  example,  if  an  assistant  sprains  his  ankle  or  mashes  his 
foot  the  superintendent  can  assign  him  to  the  office  and  send  the 
then  office  man  out  on  the  road.  Vacations  and  enforced  ab- 
sences afford  the  superintendent  an  opportunity  to  cover  the 
situation  by  a  common  sense  assignment.  On  one  division  the 
senior  assistant  was  necessarily  absent  for  some  weeks.  The 
maintenance  assistant  who  happened  to  be  next  in  rank  was  busy 
outside  relaying  the  division  with  new  steel.  The  third  man, 
the  mechanical  assistant,  had  few  troubles  of  his  own  in  sum- 
mer, and  to  him  fell  the  opportunity  to  be  broadened  by  a  tour 
in  the  office.  The  superintendent  and  the  other  assistants,  in- 
cluding the  old  traveling  engineer,  did  the  engine  chasing.  No 
circular  was  necessary,  and  there  was  less  confusion  than  if 
two  dispatchers  had  exchanged  tricks. 

In   order   that    their   authority   may   not   be    restricted   when 
meeting  a  given  emergency  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  division 
officials   the   uniform   title  of   assistant   superintendent,   without 
the  limiting  effect  of  a  descriptive  phrase.     If  any  one  can  coin 
titles  that  will  describe  duties  and  not,  under  railway  customs, 
restrict  authority,  such  titles  will  be  welcome.    When  a  vacancy 
occurs  the  circular  states,  "Mr.  :.^.i>>V-v,-  is  appointed  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  vice   Mr.    .........'...•'     His  assignment 

to  duty  by  the  superintendent  is  verbal.  If  a  superintendent 
should  find  himself  with  an  assistant  unfitted  by  temperament 
or  experience  to  cope  with  a  wider  range  of  duties  he  could 
quietly  restrict  such  assistant  to  a  prescribed  limit. 

The  assistant  superintendents  when  at  headquarters,  except 
the  senior  assistant,  have  equal  rank.  On  the  road  they  have 
the  relative  rank  indicated  by  the  circular  or  the  current  work- 
ing time  table.  In  case  two  or  more  find  themselves  together 
and  an  interruption  to  traffic  or  other  emergency  requires,  the 
highest  on  the  list  takes  charge  and  becomes  responsible.  The 
system  forces  more  officials  to  assume  responsibility  and  by  so 
much  increases  the  protection  to  the  company's  interests.  More 
and  more  is  heard  about  "this  division,"  and  "the  company"  and 
less  and  less  about  "my  department." 

Most  division  officials  have  welcomed  the  title  of  assistant  su- 
perintendent as  a  real  promotion  and  as  an  increase  in  oppor- 
tunity. Some  still  feel  the  loss  of  a  distinctive  title.  Time  alone 
will  prove  that  railroading  has  become  great  enough  as  a  pro- 
fession to  carry  its  own  marks  of  distinction  and  to  permit  of 
a  properly  balanced  specialization  along  the  lines  of  greatest 
aptitude.  Men  like  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  James  McCrea,  L.  F. 
Loree,  Epes  Randolph,  J.  W.  Kcndrick,  F.  A.  Delano  and  W. 
W.  Atterbury,  have  not  lost  any  reputation  as  civil  and  mechan- 
ical engineers  because  of  their  greater  prominence  as  railway 
executives.  For  the  same  reason  that  a  chief  engineer  blush- 
ingly  accepts  the  title  of  vice-president,  a  division  engineer  should 
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modestly  aspire  to  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent.  This 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  unit  system  that  it  will  take  a  gen- 
eration to  work  out.  Eventually  an  official  cannot  hope  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  chief  engineer,  or  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  until  he  has  had  experience  in  the  grade  of  division  su- 
perintendent. When  superintendents  are  selected  from  diversi- 
fied sources  this  will  be  possible.  An  advantage  of  the  uniform 
title  of  assistant  superintendent  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  vice- 
presidents,  it  necessitates  speaking  of  a  particular  official  by 
name.  When  any  official  is  away  from  his  headquarters,  he  Is 
addressed  by  name. 

The  unit  system  makes  a  distinction  between  superior  or  co- 
ordinate units  and  subordinate  units.  Employees  address  "as- 
sistant superintendent."  If  they  addressed  "superintendent"  there 
would  be  an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent 
to  answer.  If  his  personal  action  is  desired  he  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  name.  Even  though  "assistant  superintendent"  is 
addressed  the  reply  may  be  signed  by  the  superintendent  him- 
self. Subject  always  to  his  superior's  wishes,  the  superinten- 
dent makes  his  own  office  rules  as  to  what  he  shall  personally 
handle.  It  is  up  to  him  to  see  all,  a  part,  or  nothing  for  a  given 
period,  just  as  he  sees  fit.  Should  the  superintendent's  letter 
call  for  further  information  from  the  employee,  the  latter's  re- 
ply would  still  be  addressed,  "assistant  superintendent."  For 
all  that  the  sender  knows  the  particular  official  may  be  neces- 
sarily absent  when  the  letter  is  received.  Numerous  old  con- 
ductors have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a 
man  knows  what  official  has  addressed  him,  and  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  be  jacked  up  by  a  clerk  using  the  name  of  an 
official. 

Communications  from  superior  or  co-ordinate  authority  are 
addressed  to  the  head  of  the  unit,  the  superintendent.  In  his 
absence  routine  matters  for  higher  or  co-ordinate  authority  are 
signed  by  the  senior  assistant  who  appends  to  his  own  title  the 
explanatory  phrase,  "For  and  in  the  absence  of  the  superinten- 
dent." Going  down  on  the  division  no  such  explanation  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  authority  of  any  assistant  superintendent  carries 
over  the  division  itself. 

The  superintendent  being  in  effect  general  manager  of  hts 
division  is  given  charge  of  division  stores  as  well  as  division 
shops.  He  must,  therefore,  obey  the  instructions  of  the  gen- 
eral storekeeper  as  well  as  the  superintendent  of  motive  power. 
The  general  storekeper  has  thus  placed  at  his  disposal  all  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  division.  Instead  of  a  lack  of 
practical  sympathy  between  the  stores  and  the  users  of  material, 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant  super- 
intendents to  watch  material  costs  as  well  as  labor  costs,  to  he^p 
keep  down  interest  charge  on  stocks  as  well  as  overtime.  A 
railway  company  harnesses  the  forces  of  nature,  including  its 
divinely  human  elements,  for  one  purpose,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  an  intangible  commodity,  transportation.  The  more 
closely  interwoven  the  constituent  parts  of  production  the  more 
efficient  and  economical  should  be  the  output.  When  weaknesses 
develop,  when  education  is  needed  as  to  the  increased  importance 
of  a  given  element,  the  remedy  is  not  necessarily  the  creation  of 
a  separate  department.  A  general  storekeeper  there  should  he, 
whatever  his  title,  technically  expert  in  his  important  specialty, 
responsible  to  the  general  manager  and  in  a  position  to  insist 
upon  efficiency  to  the  extent  even  of  ordering  material  moved 
in  special  trains  when  it  is  true  economy  for  the  company  to 
do  so. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  superintendent,  as  the  representative 
of  all  so-called  departments  on  his  division,  has  about  as  many 
superiors  as  he  has  assistants.  The  work  of  these  superiors 
is  balanced  by  the  general  manager.  The  scheme  will  not  be 
fully  effective  until  the  unit  system  is  applied  to  the  general 
offices,  making  the  general  superintendent,  the  chief  engineer, 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  the  general  storekeeper, 
the  car  service  agent,  the  superintendent  of  telegraph,  the  signal 
engineer,  and  the  superintendent  of  dining  cars  all  assistant  gen- 
eral managers  with  one  consolidated  office  file,  and  their  activi- 
ties co-ordinated  by  a  senior  assistant  general  manager  at  head- 


quarters. Thus  far  only  one  general  office,  that  of  the  new 
Oregon  &  Washington  Railroad  at  Seattle,  has  been  reorganized 
in  accordance  with  this  conception. 

The  number  of  divisions  now  reorganized  is  twenty-one  with 
eleven  still  to  follow.  The  number  of  assistant  superintendents 
on  a  division  varies  from  three  to  twelve.  Every  superintendent 
has  shown  his  ability  to  handle  as  many  assistants  as  the  man- 
agement may  give  him.  The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  re- 
organization is  the  fact  that  in  all  cases  the  talent  at  hand  has 
been  sufficient.  No  importations  have  been  necessary.  The 
incumbents  of  official  positions  have  responded  splendidly  to  the 
confidence  reposed  in  their  ability.  Some  divisions  have  gone 
farther  than  others.  This  always  has  been  and  always  will  be 
the  case.  Every  one,  however,  has  made  real  progress,  some 
of  it  unconscious.  The  human  element  has  been  recognized. 
Division  officials  who  from  lack  of  early  breadth  of  opportunity 
have  not  the  qualifications  for  senior  assistant  are  not  required 
to  fill  the  position.  Their  services  to  the  company  have  been 
too  faithful  to  warrant  humiliation  or  elimination.  Their  grasp 
of  present  conditions  is  greater  than  could  be  that  of  student  suc- 
cessors. When,  in  the  course  of  nature,  a  new  crop  of  officials 
matures  it  will  be  ripened  younger  but  attain  a  fuller  growth. 

Consideration  has  been  shown  for  the  clerical  forces  aflfected 
by  the  changes.  No  individual  has  had  his  salary  cut.  As  va- 
cancies occur  through  natural  causes  salaries  are  readjusted; 
some  increased,  some  diminished  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
All  of  these  matters  are  left  to  the  local  officials.  Principles  are 
enunciated,  suggestions  made,  but  responsibility  for  details  is 
left  to  the  officials  on  the  ground.  The  system  means  more 
officials  and  eventually  fewer  clerks.  Probably  by  a  cheese  par- 
ing effort  enough  clerks  could  be  eliminated  to  offset  such  in- 
creases in  official  salary  lists  as  have  been  found  necessary. 
The  management  has  felt  that  increased  supervision  will  war- 
rant the  outlay.  This  liberal  policy  is  justified  by  good  business 
sense  rather  than  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Harriman  Lines.  The 
poorer  a  road  the  more  money  it  should  spend  for  supervision 
and  the  development  of  esprit  de  corps. 

Formerly  office  work  was  grouped  around  officials.  This  re- 
sulted in  petty  principalities  and  bureaucratic  administration. 
By  tearing  down  some  office  partitions  there  were  razed  those 
figurative  department  walls,  which  so  often  operate  to  keep  :n 
the  man  who  is  trying  to  keep  the  other  fellow  out.  Under  the 
new  conception  the  work  is  grouped  by  classes.  The  technical 
term  among  business  experts  is  "The  concentration  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  routine  and  related  processes."  At  a  small  round- 
house a  handy  man  may  be  machinist,  boiler  maker  and  car  re- 
pairer. In  a  large  shop  for  obvious  reasons  the  boiler  makers 
and  machinists  are  segregated.  So,  in  an  office,  stenographers 
may  be  pooled,  accountants  segregated  and  clerks  concentrated 
for  the  general  good  of  the  office  work  rather  than  for  the 
fancied  importance  of  a  particular  phase.  The  key  to  success  in 
the  unit  system  is  a  properly  handled  file  room.  It  is  given 
preferred  attention  and  whatever  force  is  necessary.  When 
all  of  the  clerks  of  the  division  are  pooled  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  finding  sufficient  to  handle  the  file  room.  William's 
Railroad  Classification  is  being  installed  with  a  view  to  uniform 
filing  over  the  Harriman  Lines. 

As  a  general  proposition  officials  at  headquarters  should  not 
exchange  written  communications  among  themselves.  Super- 
intendents must  apply  this  principle  without  hard  and  fast  rules. 
For  example,  the  superintendent  of  a  heavy  division  being  on 
the  line  some  200  miles  frofii  headquarters,  very  properly  ad- 
dressed a  joint  letter  tjx-^ch  of  his  ten  assistants,  calling  their 
attention  to  awfeck  he  had  just  picked  up  and  as  the  lesson  to 
be  f«;ame*l''^joining  upon  them  a  vigilant  enforcement  of  cer- 
tain^?les.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  reduce  the  correspond- 
ence of  divisions  reorganized  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  Even  with 
reduced  clerical  forces  night  and  Sunday  office  work  have  been 
eliminated.  The  great  reduction  is  made  possible  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  senior  assistant  who  is  alert  to  discourage 
the  letter  writing  propensities  of  headquarters.  It  is  expected 
that  when  all  of  the  units  under  the  Chicago  office  are  reorgan- 
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ized  there  will  be  a  net  saving  of  at  least  500,000  letters  per  year. 
E!very  letter  costs  a  few  cents  to  produce.  Its  retarding  effect 
upon  administration  cannot  be  measured  in  money.  Its  dwarf- 
ing influence  upon  the  individual  initiative  of  the  man  below  is 
likewise  indeterminate.  It  is  expected  also  that  when  the  re- 
organization is  completed  numerous  routine  reports  can  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

It  is  not  expected  that  a  mere  change  of  title  or  an  assign- 
ment by  a  superintendent  will  make  a  man  a  skilled  mechanic 
or  an  experienced  engineer.  For  technical  questions  arising  on 
a  division  the  most  expert  knowledge  available  will  continue  to 
be  utilized.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  as  the  average  division 
official  has  been  in  the  service  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  years,  he 
cannot  fail  to  have  acquired  some  familiarity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  branches  of  the  work.  The  old  train- 
master may  as  third  trick  dispatcher  have  ordered  an  engine 
taken  down  and  towed  in  without  awakening  the  master  me- 
chanic. By  so  much  more  should  he  with  wider  experience  be 
able  to  say  whether  or  not  the  company's  interests  are  being 
best  observed  in  the  handling  of  a  locomotive  that  may  happen 
to  come  under  his  notice.  The  mechanical  assistant  cannot  be 
everywhere  and  any  help  that  his  fellow  officials  can  render 
the  company  should  receive.  Conflict  of  authority  is  avoided 
by  the  common  sense  and  courtesy  of  the  assistants  and  by  the 
attention  of  the  superintendent.  Nothing  makes  men  so  con- 
servative as  responsibility.  It  is  claimed  that  the  superintendent 
on  the  ground  is  better  able  to  decide  these  questions  intelli- 
gently than  is  a  hard  and  fast  code  formulated  by  a  man  behind 
a  distant  desk.  What  is  construction  to-day  \yill  be  maintenance 
to-morrow.  What  is  motive  power  at  the  turntable  becomes 
transportation  at  the  switch. 

Each  official  continues  responsible  for  his  branch  of  the  work 
until  otherwise  indicated  by  the  superintendent.  The  mainte- 
nance assistant  is  not  allowed  to  plead  transportation  duties  as 
an  excuse  for  defective  track.  With  Jiim  track  must  come  first. 
When  the  train  stops  he  cannot  inspect  track  until  it  resumes. 
Meantime  he  may  be  able  to  minimize  the  delay  by  seeing  that 
employees  perform  their  duties  promptly.  He  is  not  allowed, 
except  for  insubordination,  to  discharge  employees  on  another 
assistant's  payroll.  He  is  expected,  however,  tactfully  and  po- 
litely but  forcefully,  to  insist  that  the  rules  be  obeyed.  The 
faithful  old  employees  need  only  encouragement  to  perform  their 
duties  well.  The  young  and  inexperienced  require  constant  su- 
pervision and  instruction.  Due  to  its  great  extent  of  territory 
a  railway  exercises  less  control  over  its  employees  than  any 
other  line  of  organized  effort.  The  safety  of  lives  and  property 
demands   the   greatest   possible   intelligent   supervision. 

Adaptability  to  changed  conditions  is  largely  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament. .A.mong  his  intimates  one  can  usually  predict  in  ad- 
vance what  position  a  particular  person  will  take  on  a  question 
of  politics,  religion  or  organization.  Some  men  believe  in  an 
early  convergence  of  authority,  in  wide  latitude  of  discretion. 
Others  believe  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  postponing 
decisions  until  the  highest  possible  authority  is  reached.  On 
important  questions  there  are  usually  two  schools  of  opinion. 
Nearly  every  civilized  country  has  two  great  political  parties. 
On  the  "railways  of  America  there  will  always  be  diversity  of 
opinions  and  practices  as  to  the  organization  of  forces.  The 
executive  officers  of  the  Harriman  Lines  have  felt  that  the  in 
dividual  will  be  broadened  and  the  service  correspondingly  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the  elastic  methods  herein  out- 
lined. While  many  are  enthusiastic,  not  all  of  the  persons  af- 
fected are  convinced.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  latter  that  'n 
'^pite  of  honest  doubts  all  have  contributed  more  or  less  to  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  The  work  is  being  kept  on  a  high  plane, 
Ruided  by  those  exalted  ideals  of  duty ;  freedom  from  personali- 
ties, and  the  good  of  the  service. 


USE  OF  AIR  PUMP  EXHAUST  FOR  HEATING  FEED 

WATER. 


The  use  of  air  pump  cxliaust  for  heating  the  tank  water  will 
effect  a  considerable  saving.  With  a  feed  water  temperature  of 
34  degrees  it  takes  1,198  heat  units  to  convert  the  water  into 
steam  at  200  lbs.  gauge  pressure,  but  if  the  same  feed  water  has 
been  previously  heated  to  100  degrees,  it  requires  only  1,132  heat 
units  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  Or,  a  saving  of  5.5  per 
cent,  is  effected  by  heating  the  feed  water  to  100  degrees. 

On  some  tests  made  in  January,  1907,  the  average  feed  water 
temperature  was  37  degrees,  while  those  made  in  June  on  the 
same  run  on  the division  had  an  average  feed  water  tem- 
perature of  58  degrees.     During  July  on  the  division  we 

obtained  an  average  feed  v»'ater  temperature  of  71  degfrees. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  for  the 
entire  system  and  for  the  entire  year  the  average  temperature  of 
the  water  put  in  the  engine  tank  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  55  degrees,  or,  in  other  words,  this  feed  water  is  45  degrees 
lower  in  temperature  than  it  can  safely  be  put  into  the  injector. 

Assuming  that  the  steam  delivered  to  the  air  pump  and  ex- 
hausted into  the  tank  has,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  tank, 
dropped  from  1,200  heat  units  to  1,000  heat  imits  (which  allows 
for  loss  of  heat  due  to  condensation  and  work  done  in  the  air 
pump),  one  pound  of  this  value  would  raise  15  lbs.  of  water 
from  34  to  100  degrees.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  6  2/3  of  the  total 
steam  generated  passed  through  the  air  pump  and  was  exhausted 
into  the  tank,  the  entire  amount  of  feed  water  would  be  raised 
from  34  to  100  degrees. 

In  looking  over  some  tests  made  on  freight  trains  and  on 
passenger  trains  over  the  same  division,  I  find  that  5.3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  steam  generated  was  used  for  operating  the 
air  pump  on  the  freight  runs,  and  on  the  passenger  runs  1.9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  steam  generated  was  used  by  the  air  pump. 
The  freight  runs  were  made  on  through  trains  making  fe^v 
stops  and  with  comparatively  little  dead  time,  and  the  passenger 
trains  were  high  speed,  making  only  about  six  stops  per  trip. 

It  is  then  reasonable  to  assume  that  for  the  entire  system 
probably  four  per  cent,  of  the  steam  generated  in  the  locomotive 
is  used  by  the  air  pump,  which  means  that  four  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  bill  is  chargeable  to  it;  but  a  great  percentage  of  the  heat 
in  the  steam  used  by  the  air  pump  can  be  reclaimed  by  using  the 
exhaust  steam  from  it  for  heating  the  tank  water.  Under  severe 
weather  conditions  there  would  probably  not  be  enough  exhaust 
steam  to  bring  the  feed  water  temperature  to  100  degrees  until 
the  tank  was  about  half  empty. 

It  is  believed  that  an  average  saving  of  zYz  per  cent,  can  be 
made  by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  air  pump  exhaust  for  heating 
the  tank  water.— From  a  fuel  cvgintcr's  notebook. 


Some  people  evidently  think  that  because  the  air  brake  is 
automatic  and  will  "work  itself,"  it  should  also  "take  care  of 
itself."--7Ae  Air  Brake  Magazine. 


Accidents  Reduced  pv  Pay-as-you-enter  Cars  in  Chicago. — 
The  Chicago  City  Railway  has  compiled  comparative  statistics 
of  accidents  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  pay-as-you- 
enter  cars  on  its  principal  lines.  Comparing  the  period  from 
Nov.  24,  1906,  to  Jan.  31,  1908,  which  included  but  two  months' 
operation  of  pay-as-you-enter  cars  on  one  line  only,  with  the 
period  from  Nov.  24,  1907.  to  Jan.  31,  1909,  during  which  pay- 
as-you-enter  cars  were  in  service  on  all  trunk  lines,  the  number 
of  boarding  and  alighting  accidents,  accidents  due  to  falling 
while  the  cars  were  rounding  curves  and  accidents  to  persons 
stealing  rides  on  cars  wias  reduced  31,3  per  ctnt.— Electric  Rail- 
TCrtv  Journal.         '■■ ''■■''^■^'^'■':'^■'. _:'''-'''■■  ■\:\..  ^:''- 

Engineerinc. — Engineering  is  applied  science,  and  its  applV 
cation  is  directed,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  to  jusi 
one  thing — to  making  money  for  somebody.  No  quality  will  be 
found  of  greater  value  to  the  engineer  than  commercial  acumen. 
The  young  man  who  looks  upon  engineering  purely  as  a  science, 
or  as  the  art  of  applying  a  science,  independent  of  business  prin- 
ciples, will  very  likely  remain  a  drudge  all  his  life,  directed  by 
men  of  far  less  scientific  ability,  but  of  greater  business  acumen. 
— George  Fillmore  Swain  of  Harvard  University. 
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PORTABLE  OXY-ACETYLEXE   WELDING  OUTFIT. 


OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING. 


A  difficult  job  in  repairing  the  flue  sheet  of  a  locomotive  fire- 
box, by  means  of  the  oxy-acctylenc  welding  process,  is  shown 
in  the  illustrations.  The  part  which  was  cut  away  had  been 
badly  cracked  and  repaired  by  small  patches  and  screw  plugs. 
The  new  patch,  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  was  cut  out  and  'fitted 
by  means  of  the  cutting  attachment  of  the  welding  machine.  An 
effort  was  made  to  expand  the  sheet  with  gas  torches  and  thu: 
neutralize  the  stresses  due  to  contraction,  but  this  did  not  work 


the  most  difficult  pieces  of  work  since  it  embraces  a  horizontal 
seam,  which  is  difficult  because  of  the  possibility  of  laps  or  "cold 
shuts"  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  weld;  also  the  inverted  we'd 
which  is  very  slow,  yet  is.  free  from  laps,  since  the  metal  that 
remains  there  is  quite  sure  to  be  welded. 

A  space  on  the  side  sheet  of  this  same  firebox,  about  i6  in.  in 
diameter,  had  a  number  of  cracks  at  the  stay  bolts.  These  had 
been  repaired  by  screw  plugs  .'.nd  caulking,  but  were  again  giving 
trouble.  The  sheet  was  easily  repaired  with  the  oxy-acetylene 
welding  process. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  two  small  test  plates  of  }i  in 
boiler  plate,  which  had  been  welded  by  the  oxy-acetylene  process. 
•After  cooling  off  they  were  bent  at  the  weld  and  hammered  flat 
under   a    steam   hammer   without    fracturing  the   material.     An 


A  DIFFICULT  JOB   IN    WELDING.      THE   FIVE  SPOKES    WERE   SUCCESS- 
FULLY  WELDED   BY  THE   O.XY-.\CETYLENE   PROCESS. 


WELDED  BOILER  PLATE   SUItJECTED    TO   SEVERE   TEST.      HAMMERED   FLA'; 
UNDER   A    STEAM    HAMMER    AFTER   COOLING   OFF. 


out   successfully  and  the  weld  was  cracked   for  a  considerable 
distance  at  its  ends. 

The  sheet  was  then  preheated  locally  and  annealed  with  sat 
isfactory  results;  the  engine  has  been  in  service  for  some  time 
since  the  weld  was  made,  and  is  in  first-class  condition.    The  seam 
was  approximately  three  feet  long.    It  is  an  example  of  one  of 


other  piece  of  the  same  size  was  welded  and  tested  for  tensile 
strength.  No  metal  was  piled  on  or  added  to  the  weld  to  rein- 
force it;  the  test  showed  90  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the 
original  piece. 

Five  of  the  spokes  of  the  flywheel,  also  illustrated,  were  suc- 
cessfully welded.    Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  in 
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SHOWING    THE    EXTENT    Ot    THE    PART    THAT    WAS    REPLACED   ON    THE    TUDE  SHEET. 


THE    KIKECOX    TUDE    SHEET    AFTER    WEEDING    ON    THE   PATCH. 


making  repairs  of  this  kind,   due  to   expansion,  will  appreciate 
this  piece  of  work. 

The  repairing  of  automobile  parts  with  the  oxy-acetylene  blow- 
pipe has  become  so  common  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  jack  up  an 
auto  side  frame  and  weld  it  while  you  wait. 

The  portable  apparatus  by  which  these  welds  were  made  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations  and  is  manufactured  by  the 
Oxy-Carbi  Company  of  New  Haven.  Conn.  An  important  feat- 
ure of  the  apparatus  is  the  u3o  of  double  purifiers  for  generating 
oxygen,  thus  insuring  a  high  quality  of  gas.  The  double  gauge 
arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  determine  at  any  time  whether 
either  retort  has  exhausted  its  oxygen,  and  eliminates  unneces 
sary  waste  of  gas  by  overheating  the  retorts.  Special  allov 
needle  valves  retain  the  gas  in  the  storage  tank  when  not  used. 
Where  much  o.xygen  is  used  for  cutting  the  retorts  may  be  used 
alternately  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  acetylene  generator  is  entirely  automatic  in  action.  By  a 
slight  turn  of  the  regulator  the  working  pressure  may  be  ad- 
justed to  the  required  amount.  Generation  is  immediately 
stopped  without  any  waste  when  the  consumption  of  gas  is  cut 
off.  No  odor  of  gas  is  nociceablc  from  the  machine,  even  if 
operated  in  a  small  room.  The  large  carbide  capacity  makes 
it  especially  desirable  for  long  runs  or  heavy  work. 


OPERATION  OF  BRITISH  PATENT  ACT. 


From  a  consular  report  it  is  noted  that  the  first  year's  work- 
ing of  the  British  patents  act  has  resulted  in  the  introduction 
into  the  United  Kingdom  of  $2,500,000  foreign  capital.  Tlie 
value  of  the  land  and  premises  acquired  by  foreign  firms  who 
have  decided  to  carry  on  their  manufactures  in  Great  Brilam 
in  order  to  maintain  patent  rights  is  estimated  at  $635,000.  The 
expenditure  for  buildings  was  $880,000:  plant  and  machinery, 
$895,000,  making  a  total  of  $2,410,000.  In  addition,  it  is  stated 
that  a  great  many  firms  have  arranged  for  English  factories  to 
manufacture  their  patented  articles  on  a  royalty  basis. 

The  consul  making  the  report  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  results 
of  the  act  have  come  up  to  expectations  and  believes  its  bene- 
ficial effect  to  England  will  continually  increase. — American 
Machinist. 


Railroads  entering  Atlanta,  Ga.,  must  publish  a  joint  passenger 
train  schedule  in  at  least  one  of  the  daily  papers. 


College  for  Apprentices  At  Altoona. — The  trustees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  have  decided  that  the  college,  in 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  shall  establish  a 
college  for  apprentices  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  shops  at  Altoona.  The  school  will  begin  with  30 
students  from  the  four-year  apprentices  at  the  shops.  It  will 
be  started  about  the  middle  of  February  and  be  continued  for 
three  and  one-half  months.  Instruction  is  to  be  given  two  after- 
noons each  week. 
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H^RT^VBUK  OXY-ACJvTVLEXt  AVKtl>I.XG.P.t;Tf-lT. 


OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING. 

-    \  <li.tricnlt  j^Sb  .ttrr^patTuig^t^^^^^  locoinotivo  liro 

!><»?£,.  ..by  jmant  oir  >lfe  .ox.y-am^^^  l.r(>i\>-.  i-  -liuwn 

ui  flic  illiisiratH)iW.  Thv  iJnrt  uhirh  wa?  cut  away  liad  Ikt'i 
Itacily  crackyd  Jind  rypaiml  I).\  Mjiall  pniVlu'-  atnl  scrtw  pliii:-. 
I  lie  nvw  |»atch,  ofavvry  irre-juular  •^hal)^.  was  cut  out  and  lUtut 
liy  niyanls  of  the'  cirtling  attitcl.incm  of  the  woldinji'  niacliiiu  \ 
i  ttort  w;|i>,:Hia<l<  ;  .  >  \ii;ni.[  the  ^«faevt  willisa>.  torches  and  thu.; 
;;».'uti*alf/i    ;Iiv  -ir>--.-  .fu<    t. .  a^jitraetioiK  Juit  this  tjivj:  lipi  ivork 


the  nK>>t  dilVicuU  pieces  oi  work  suic^'  .'t  cnihraces  a  horizontal 
st-ani.  whii,  Ii  i-j>ij^cuit  because  of  the  iiossibihty  of  hnps  or  "cold 
-iuils"  atyH'ie  uppJ^  edge  A>f  the  weid:  also  the  inverteil  we'd 
uliKli  iV\i.iy  slow,  yet  ift/r;ec>(V6m  laps, .' situv  tin.  metal  that 
1    !i;,;;iy  there,  is  quite  sure  to  be  wcJdcd, 

A  sp;  ce  on  the  side  she^  of  this  sautje  l>r«*box>  about  i6  in.  in 
dianiett  -.  had  a  nu.ni1)er  of  cracks  at  the'  stay  bolts.  These  ha-i 
Itciii  re  laired  by  screw  i.>lug^  .'.ud  c^iulkini;.  I>ut  were  ajiain  yivini.; 
•tni;ilil<ATlu'  sheet  wa'i  easily  repairc<I  witli  tlie  oxy  acitylenr 
wildinii'  jVsuces".. 

( )no  <»f  t)ii  ilhistratioiis  shews- two  <TnalI  test  plates  of  Jt^iji 
l>i>iltr  plaUr.  which  had  been  Welded  by  the  oxyacetylene  process. 
Alter  cij/hniu  .'tY  ihey  were  b«.m  at  the  weM  and  haniniered  tlai 
inidrr    rK.'^leani    hannnor    witlioiit    fracnirinu   the   material.      An 


.\  mFFirt'Lt  JOU  IN   >YELI»!.Sc;.  '   THK  #IVE  SPuKKS    WKKK   SLTCKP^- 
^UUiV  AVEfcttEli  VBV   THE  qXY-rACKtYr.E>fK    PROCESS 


U  H.nH!   r.i'll  I  K  Plw\TE:Sir|:JK('TKIV:T\»  i'EVJKKE-TEST.      kamSieRkD  •l-'tA': 
r.NDER  A  sri:.\.\i   n.xMMES  after  atOUSG  off. 


out    .successtully   and  the  welci  was  cracked    for   a   considerable 
distance  at  its  ends. 

The  sheet  was  then  preheated  locally  and  annealed  with  sat 
isfactory  results;  the  engine  has  been  in  .-ervice  for  some  time 
-ince  the  wold  was  made,  and  is  in  first-class  condition.    The  seam 
was  approximately  three  feet  long.     It  is  an  example  of  one  of 


other  piece  of  the  same  size  was  wel(k<l  and  tc<;t^d  for  tensile 
strength.  Xo  metal  wa-  piled  on  or  added  to  the  weld  to  rein- 
force it:  the  test  .'showed  90  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the 
original  piece. 

Five  of  the  spokes  of  the  flywheel,  al«o  illu'^tratcd,  were  suc- 
cessfully welded.     Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  in 
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siumi>:ii  TMfc  :i3>tTti<.T'St  Itm  \vas  ifij'nAf'krv  cvji  fi{.H  it-t;t-  s4rf.rr;^ 


K.^ 

"^^ 

'•  ^ 

I-.      f/ 

W^P^ 

M^?^-;^^               ■.      •                         > 

rny:  viKin»t;>Cv  ttntk  swkkt  AKtrR  Wf-j.ni>:<V  oy\tHt:  j»Atcii 


Miakiiig   repairs  of  this  kind,  due  tJv.vxpaiisiojv,\vi|lapf>r:cci;jH\ 
■  i-  piece  of  work.  -^       "  ;       .:\V::: 

Tlie  repairini;  ot  autuiiK-hiL  iKirts  vvilh  UKVo.\_v-acetyIene  hip 
;  ipf  has  become  so  coitinion  that 'it  Ki  jiot  iiniusnal  to  j.ack  up  i^ 
auto-side  frauu   and  weld  it  ;tvAi|r;i'OM  ii*aJf/J!'r'';^V.^?''t 

riie  portahle   api>aratus  by   which  these  \ve1ds  wr'rc'  iriade  Js 

liown  in  one  of  llie   ilhistrations  an<l  is  . uianufactiuvd  by  tlit' 

r>xy-Carl)i  Company  of  Xiw  Haven.  Cojui.    An  iinpurtaiH  feat- 

MWrof  ihe  apparatus  is  ihc  «ie  pf  double  puriticrji  for  genefating 

"\y:^eii.  thus  insuring  a  high  quality  of  gas!     Tht-  double  gauyto 

irraiijivnient  makes  it  possibl.'  to  determine  at  any  timv  whether 

uher  retort  has  c.\liau--tcd  its  oxyyen^  an«l  eliminates  unncces 

yfify  :^4ste  6£    gas    by    overheating   flip  ft'iort.si    vSpeciait  aUov 

ctdlc  valves  retahi  the  gas  in  the  storrigc  tank  whcii  not  Used; 

Aliere  nmch  oxygen  is  used  for  cutting  the  retorts  may  be  used 

I'trnately  with  very  satisfactory  results.  ^  .rv;  ? 

1  he  acetylene  generator  is  entirely  antonuntic  in  actien);^  -B^^ 
dight  turn  of  the  regulator  the  working  pressure  may  be  ad- 
justed to  the  required  amount.  Generation  is  inuncdiately 
•^topped  without  any  waste  when  the  consumption  of  gas  is  cut 
rrff.  No  odor  of  gas  is  nodceable  from  the  machine,  even  if 
■.^i^jerated  in  a  small  room.  The  large  carbide  capacity  makes 
:it  -especially  desirable  for  long  nuts  or  heavy  work. 


OPERATION  OF   BRITISH   PATENT   ACT. 


I'TOiTi  a  vofisidar  report  it  is  nottNif  t^  yiar\  \v.«rk 

ittg  of.  the   Hritish   patents  act  has  resulted  jn   the  introduciiun 

/nito  the  United  Kingdom  of  $^.500,006  foreign  capital.  Tf*?; 
value  or  the  laiiit  and  premises  acc(mred  by.  foreign  iVrnis  \vho 
have  decided  to  carry  on  their  manufactures  in  (ireat  Britain 
in  order  to  maini^iin  patent  right>  i>  e>timate<.l  at  ^>.}5,(Xk).  ihe 
cxpendilure  for  bnilding:^  was  $8So,ooo ;  i»lant  and.  niaciiinery. 
$895,000.  uiakiilg  a  total  :0^  :$2*iJ0;ewp.^^  '1^  statied 

that  a  great  many  nriii's  ha  \-\   arranged  tor   l-"ngHsh  facturies  to. 
uianufai-ture  th\ir  patentJid  articles  on  a  royalty  bai-is- 

The  consul  niakingt^e  report  is  of  the  ophiion  tliat  tlie  resist* 
(vf  the  art  Ivave  come  lip  to  expect^ 
ficial    effect  -JloV-.England  •  wiJI  _^^contiflttafly.    mcrizsc—rAtHcncu :. 

'M4u:kimsh-;-.y:-::/:       '  '-y,' :.  X.  -'  ':^,:  --' 


Railroads  entering  Atlanta,  Ga..  must  publisha  joint  piassenger 
train  schedule  in  at  least  one  of  the  daily  papers. 


CoiiEGE  FOR  AppREXTicts  At  Altoox  A.-^Th'e ;  t rtistees  of  the. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  have  decided  that  the  college,  in 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  shall  establish  a 
college  for  apprentices  in  the  nie<:hanical  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  sbops  at  Altoona.  The  school  Vill  begin  with  .30 
students  from  the  four-year  apprentices  at  the  ^hops.  It  will 
;be  started  about  the  middle  of  February  and  be  continued  for 
three  and  one-half  mwiths.  JnstruGlion..is  to  be.  giycu -tuo  after 
noons  each  week.        ;■■'-■'-     '.       .''<:^  "  --y^,--  i-.^,  i'^■^  ; 
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APPLICATION     OF     ASBESTOS    BOARD    SMOKE    JACK. 


ASBESTOS  BOARD  SMOKE  JACK. 


On  page  6  of  the  January  issue  in  connection  with  the  first 
part  of  the  article  on  locomotive  terminals  was  shown  two  in- 
terior views  of  tlie  West  Springfield  engine  house  of  the  Boston 


&  Albany  Railroad,  illustrating  the  arrangement  and  design  of 
the  smoke  jacks.  We  are  now  able  to  illustrate  the  details  of 
construction  of  these  jacks  and  present  a  more  satisfactory 
photograph. 

These  jacks  were  designed  on  the  basis  of  a  most  extensive 
and  thorough  study  of  the  subject  and  illustrate  probably  the 
best  present  practice  in  thi^  respect.  *^The  material  selected  was 
%  in.  asbestos  lumber  furnished  by  the  Franklin  Mfg.  Co., 
Franklin  Pa.,  which  presents  many  advantages  for  this  construc- 
tion. It  is  very  light,  is  easily  handled,  is  absolutely  impervious 
to  acids  or  gases,  and  is  guaranteed  for  five  years  service  and 
expected  to  have  a  life  of  over  fifteen  years.  This  lumber  is 
made  up  of  85  per  cent.  Portland  cement  and  15  per  cent,  as- 
bestos fibre,  the  corner  angles  being  of  the  same  material; 
the  sheets  are  riveted  with  aluminium  rivets.  It  is  carried  from 
the  roof  and  braced  on  the  outside  by  wooden  timbers,  which, 
of  course,  are  not  subject  to  deterioration. 

It  has  seemed  to  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
material  for  smoke  jacks,  and  if  these  jacks  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions, as  it  is  confidently  expected  that  they  will,  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  problems  of  the  mechanical  and  engineering  depart- 
ments will  be  solved. 


ASBFSIOS    BOARD    SMOKE    JACK    IN    ENGINE    HOUSE. 


The  Tungsten  Lamp. — ^The  tungsten  lamp  has  practically  rev- 
olutionized commercial  lighting  and  is  now  being  extensively 
adopted  in  industrial  lighting,  especially  in  textile  mills.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  efficient  of  the  incandescent  class,  and  while 
the  maintenance  seems  high  in  some  cases,  it  is  being  rapidly 
reduced  with  the  progress  of  development.  Where  lamps  are 
protected  from  excessive  vibration  or  shock,  the  tungsten  is 
giving  an  exceedingly  long  burning  life.  In  choosing  between 
tungsten  and  tantalum,  the  cost  of  current  and  the  size  of  unit 
desired  are  usually  determining  factors.  Tungsten  lamps  are 
used  singly  or  in  groups  with  metal  diffusers  or  prism  glass 
reflectors.  Where  there  is  considerable  building  vibration,  they 
are  provided  with  spring  suspensions. — G.  H.  Stickn<ey  on  the 
"IllumitMtion  for  Industrial  Plants"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Am. 
Inst,  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
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FRICTION  DRAFT  GEAR. 


GROWTH  OF  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 


The  Butler  Drawbar  Attachment  Company  has  adapted  the 
friction  elements  of  the  friction  draft  gear,  made  by  it  under 
the  Piper  patents,  to  the  Miner  tandem  class  "G"'  spring  gear 
for  cars  with  I2j^  in.  sill  spacing;  this  is  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  spring  gear  can  be  raised  from  a  6o,ooo-lb.  to  a  200,000 
lb.  capacity  friction  gear.  The  interesting  tests  of  friction  draft 
gears  in  actual  service,  made  during  the  past  year,  have  shown 
the  great  value  of  absorbing  more  of  the  s-hocks  of  bufifs  and 
jerks  than  is  possible  with  the  best  of  the  spring  gears.  Coi. 
VV.  B.  Dunn,  chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Safe  Trans- 
portation of  Explosives  and  other  Dangerous  Articles,  in  speak- 
ing of  recent  tests  of  the  shocks  of  loaded  cars,  says  that  "the 
results  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  value  of  the  friction  draft 
gear  in  reducing  impact  pressures." 

In  applying  the  Butler  friction  elements  to  the  Miner  sprin? 
gear,  no  material  need  be  thrown  away,  as  that  which  is  re- 
moved is  still  good  for  repairs.  The  friction  element  introduced 
is  not  an  experiment,  as  it  is  now  in  use  in  thousands  of  cars, 
and  the  slight  change  in  the  "Miner"  makes  an  improvement  to 
the  gears  now  in  service,  which  is  of  great  value  and  at  the  same 
time  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

A  static  test  of  this  combined  gear  gives  a  splendid  card,  the 


action  of  the  single  "G"  spring  giving  a  fine  preliminary  move 
ment,  the  friction  elements  gradually  coming  into  action  without 
a  sudden  jump  or  shock,  a  thing  which  tests  in  quick  impact 
have  shown  often  prevents  the  friction  parts  going  into  operation 
at  all.  This  fact  makes  the  early  spring  movement  a  valuable 
feature  in  the  gear,  as  well  as  taking  up  the  very  large  amount 
of  slight  shocks  incident  to  shifting  and  starting  movements. 


Entertainment  for  Santa  Fe  Employees. — With  the  com- 
pletion of  new  buildings,  every  division  headquarters  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  between  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles  is  now  equipped  with  a  reading  room  for  employees 
and  an  auditorium  in  which  theatrical  performances  are  given 
periodically,  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  Thirty  buildings 
are  included  in  this  entertainment  system,  where  the  men  have 
the  opportunity  not  only  of  receiving  educational  benefits,  but 
of  enjoying  music  and  art.  Four  concert  companies  have  been 
engaged  to  provide  a  series  of  entertainments  in  the  various 
auditoriums  and  prominent  lecturers  will  be  engaged.  The 
reading  rooms  thus  far  established  are  equipped  with  forty 
billiard  tables  and  eighteen  pianos,  in  addition  to  40,000  volumes 
of  reading  matter. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  new  j'car,  165,000  railroad  employees 
have  been  added  to  the  500,000  in  this  country  to  whom  pension 
plans  already  apply.  This  large  increase  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Rock  Island  lines,  which  have 
announced  the  installation  of  pension  departments. 

The  latest  government  report  on  the  number  of  railroad  em- 
ployees puts  the  total  for  the  country  at  1.672,0-4.  Of  these 
.ipproximately  665,000.  or  about  40  per  cent.,  serve  the  roa'ls 
which  have  pension  systems.  Companies  that  now  bestow  pen- 
^ions  on  employees  are  the  New  York  Central,  the  Rock  Island 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Buffalo,  Rocliester  and  Pittsburgh,  the  Chi 
cago  and  North  Western,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Santa  Fc,  t'rc 
Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacitk  and  its  affiliated  lines,  the 
Lackawanna,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
the  Reading,  and  Jersey  Central. 

Under  the  plan  of  the  railroads,  the  service  of  a  man  who  is 
to  receive  a  pension  must  be  continuous.  There  are,  however, 
certain  exceptions  to  this.  When  an  employee  is  disabled,  for 
instance,  or  receives  a  leave  of  absence,  or  is  suspended  for  dis- 
cipline, or  is  temporarily  laid  off  on  account  of  a  reduction  in 
force,  this  is  not  considered  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  ser- 
vice. Only  by  voluntarily  leaving  the  company  or  by  being  dis- 
charged for  good  cause  does  an  employee  disqualify  himself  for 
a  pension.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  pension 
policy  is  that  it  encourages  long  service  and  thereby  increases 
efficiency. — Railway  World.  •;.■-" 


perspective  view  of  buti.er  friction  draft  gear  with   miner 

attach  ments. 

A  CENT'S  WORTH  OF  ELECTRiaTY. 


At  the  average  rate  for  power  paid  by  the  ordinary  consumer, 
says  Harper's  Weekly,  a  cent's  worth  of  electricity  will  operate 
a  12-inch  fan  for  90  minutes. 

Will  operate  a  sewing-machine  motor  three  hours. 

Will  keep  a  six-pound  electric  flatiron  hot  15  minutes. 

Will  make  four  cups  of  coffee  in  an  electric  coffee  percolator. 

Will  keep  an  8-inch  disk  stove  hot  seven  minutes,  or  Ion>j 
enough  to  cook  a  steak. 

Will  operate  a  luminous  radiator  eight  minutes. 

Will  bring  to  a  boil  two  quarts  of  water  or  operate  the  baby 
milk  warmer  twice. 

Will  make  a  Welsh  rarebit  in  an  electric  chafing  dish. 

Will  operate  a  7-inch  frying  pan  12  minutes. 

Will  keep  a  heating  pad  hot  two  hours. 

Will  operate  a  griddle  eight  minutes. 

Will  run  the  electric  broiler  six  minutes. 

Will  nm  a  massage  machine  nearly  four  hours. 

Will  keep  the  dentist's  electric  hammer  and  drill  going  90 
minutes. 

Will  keep  the  foot  warmer  hot  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Will  run  an  electric  pianola  one  hour. 

Will  vulcanize  a  patch  on  an  automobile  tire. 

Will  heat  an  electric  curling  iron  once  a  day  for  two  weeks. 
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MI't.ICATIiiN      1)1-      ASBKSrOS     IU>  AKH     SMOKE     JACK. 


ASBESTOS   BOARD   SMOKE   JACK. 


On  l>:iyt  6ru€  the  January  issue  in  connection  witli  the  fir=t 
li.nJ  >if  ihv. article  on  locbmotivo  ti-riiiinals  w.-is   shi>\vn  two  in- 

»,  ri.,.-  \»'\v-  "f  't^r  A\'r-t  Sivrins^tKlJ  ini;itic  hfni-e  nf  tln'   Bostdii 


AoUfSlOS    WJ-VKD    SMOKi:    JACI^    IX    EXCI-Ni;    HOUSE. 


it  Albany  Railroad,  illustrating  the  arrangement  and  design  of 
the  smoke  jacks.  We  are  now  able  to  illustrate  the  details  of 
construction  of  these  jacks  and  present  a  more  satisfactory 
photograph. 

These  jacks  were  designed  on  the  basis  of  a  most  extensive 
;'nd  thorough  study  of  the  subject  and  illustrate  probably  the 
I'cst  present  practice  in  this  respect.  The  material  selected  was 
^ J,  in.  asbestos  lumber  furnished  by  the  Franklin  Mfg.  Co., 
l-ranklin  Pa.,  which  presents  many  advantages  for  this  construc- 
tion. It  is  very  lii^lit.  is  easily  handled,  is  absolutely  impervious 
to  acids  or  gases,  and  is  guaranteed  for  five  years  service  and; 
expected  to  have  a  life  of  over  fifteen  years.  This  lumber  is 
made  up  of  8?  per  cent.  Portland  cement  and  15  per  cent,  as- 
bestos fibre,  the  corner  angles  being  of  the  same  material; 
the  sheets  are  riveted  with  aluminium  rivets.  It  is  carried  from 
the  roof  and  braced  on  the  outside  by  wooden  timbers,  which, 
of  course,  are  not   subject  to  deterioration. 

It  has  seemed  to  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
tnaterial  for  smoke  jacks,  and  if  these  jacks  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions, as  it  is  confidently  expected  that  they  will,  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  problems  of  the  mechanical  and  engineering  depart- 
iiRiUs  will  I>f  solvt'd. 

TiiK  Tlxgstkx  Lamp. —  The  tungsten  lamp  has  practically  rev 
olutionizcd  conuncrcial  lighting  and  is  now  being  extensively 
mloptKl  ill  iiulustrial  lighting,  especially  in  textile  mills.  It  is 
l>y  far  the  most  efficient  of  the  incandescent  class,  and  while 
tlie  maintenance  seems  high  in  some  cases,  it  is  being  rapidly 
r.duced  witli  tlie  progress  of  development.  Where  lamps  are 
protected  from  excessive  vibration  or  shock,  the  tungsten  is 
giving  an  exceedingly  long  burning  life.  In  choosing  between 
tungsten  and  tantalum,  the  cost  of  current  and  the  size  of  unit 
desired  are  usually  determining  factors.  Tungsten  lamps  are 
used  singly  or  in  groups  with  metal  diffusers  or  prism  glass 
reflectors.  Where  there  is  considerable  building  vibration,  they 
are  provided  with  spring  suspensions. — G.  II.  Stickn<ey  on  the 
"Illumination  for  Industrial  Plants"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Am. 
hist,  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
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FRICTION  DRAFT  GEAR. 


The  Butler  Drawbar  Attachment  Company  lias  a<hip<cd  the 
friction  elements  of  tlie  friction  ch^aft  gear.  n>a<k-  l>y  it  uiuler 
the  Piper  patents,  to  the  Miner  tandem  class  *'CV  spring  gear 
for  cars  with  u^s  in-  ^iH  spacinti ;  this  is  done  in  sr.ch  a  manner 
that  the  spring  gear  can  be  r;iis(d  from  a  6«.1,<XX)-1I».  to  a  JOti.ooo  . 
!b.  capacity  friction  gear.  The  interesting  tests,  of  friction  draft 
tjcars  in  actnal  service,  made  dnring  the  past  yeAr,  liaye  s^own 
the  great  vahie  of  a]»sorbing  more  of  the  shocks  <>f  bnfiTs  :aud 
jerks  tlian  is  possil)le  with  the  best  of  the  spring  ge.irs.  Coi. 
\V.  I'..  Duim,  chief  inspector  of  the  Hurcan  for  the  Safe  Trans- 
portation of  Explosives  and  other  Dangerous  Articles,  in  speak- 
ing of  recent  tests  of  tlie  shocks  of  loaded  cars,  says  that  "the 
results  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  value  uf  the  ftictipnd^alt 
gear  in  reducing  impact  pressures."   .''■■■■''■^■^■■r}'-    >    /  ;    -  'v;  ■■; 

In  applying  the  Butler  friction  elements  to  the  Miner  sprin? 
gear,  no  material  need  be  thrown  away,  as  that  which  is  re-, 
moved  is  still  good  for  repairs.  The  friction  element  introduced 
is  not  an  experiment,  as  it  is  now  in  use  in  thousands  of  cars, 
and  the  slight  change  in  the  "Miner"  makes  an  improvement  to 
the  gears  now  in  service,  which  is  of  great  value  and  at  the  same 
time  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

A  static  test  of  this  combined  gear  gives  a  splendid  card,  tlic 


action  of  the  single  "G'"  spring  giving  a  fine  preliminary  move 
ment,  the  friction  elements  gradually  coming  into  action  without 
^t  sudden  jump  or  shock,  a  thing  which  tests  in  quick  impact 
iiave  shown  often  prevents  the  friction  parts  going  into  operation 
at  all.  This  fact  makes  the  early  spring  movement  a  valuable 
leature  in  the  gear,  as  well  as  taking  up  the  very  large  amouiu 
of  slight  shocks  incident  to  shifting  and  starting  movements. 

iv.NTEKTAiNMENT  FOR  Santa  Ve  EMPLOYEES.— With  the  Com- 
pletion of  new  buildings,  every  division  headquarters  of  the 
.\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  between  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles  is  now  equipped  with  a  reading  room  for  employees 
and  an  auditorium  in  which  theatrical  performances  are  given 
periodically,  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  Thirty  buildings 
are  included  in  this  entertainment  system,  where  the  men  have 
the  opportunity  not  only  of  receiving  educational  benefits,  but 
of  enjoying  music  and  art.  Four  concert  companies  have  been 
engaged  to  provide  a  series  of  entertainments  in  the  various 
auditoriums  and  prominent  lecturers  will  be  engaged.  The 
reading  rooms  thus  far  established  are  equipped  with  forty 
Milliard  tables  and  eighteen  pianos,  in  addition  to  40,000  volumes 
of  reading  matter.  >■'  -,  •     ;^-'  ■■^''    V' 


GROWTH  OF  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

■;  W it h  the  bcginn ing  of:; ihe  nevi-  y^/ifi  ti^*oap. rail rfijawl  'eiHf»loyje<*> 
Itave  been,  adde-d  to  the  5ot),<)oO  in  tliis>ou«trJy';io  av 
plans  :tlrendy  apply,     -nhislariie   iiUTi-aso  is  •*Juo   t.i  iH'v   action 
of  the   .New    \'i>rk   Central   .'(tid    l\''cR    l<Iau4Jin<  ~    \vl''rh    I^.iv  ■ 
annoiiiiced  the  ihstaUalicm  <vf  pciiMiin  :<Ieparttncut-- 

The  latest  g;i>v<'rnmentf*.'part<)n-=rti<^^ 
p'oAees  lutts  the  tofaV  U^x  Th<'  voiirttry  ;ai "  r.67^Jor4f   .Of  tli-  -^ 
.ippraxiinatdy  6^i.<o6o.   or  tibtMji  49  j.»ef:  ,cvi>ij  V'^\rVi>:  flit . T' '  >    ~ 
ulvich  have  peiisicm  systems,     tVnniVt!)t^'^-M*'^'  J.-'''*V  bcstovv   p.. ; 
^iorrs  on  eroployces  arc  tlit-  Ki  w  y M*^ 

llie  Pennsylvania,  the  BtiiTalt t^  l<< «dKSJLcr  .'i»d  Pm»lnirgh,  tliv  Chj 
cago  and  Xortb  \Vtst(•b^,^Tu'  liUK(ft>f K^'iritrai.  Jiho ;S;vnta  E»-  li  i 
Union    Pacific,  the  Sonthern    J^adhcatwi   jIk  ai^lIiaU;*,!  liiic.-.  div 
Lackawanna,  the  Bahimortr  ^ai'd  Ohio;  the  Atlantic.  Cdlst  Liik. 
the  Reading,  and  Jersey  Ccrttral. 

Under  the  pl<tn  of  th<;  .r;iiliy.ad>.  the  service  01  a  man  wivi>  ;- 
fo  receive  a  pei»sioiv  inust  lie  ,co]tli«moiis.     There  arc.  however 
certain  exceptions  to  this.     When  ao  cniplpyee;  is  .disabled.   r->*;' 
instance,  or  receives  a  leave  of  abs^i)c<et.  oi  is  sitspcnde*!  for  *lh 
ciplinc,  or  is  temporarilyVlaty  dfif  on  account  of  a  re.«luction  \h 
force,  this  is  liot  considcrexlrt- break  in  the  continuity  of  scr 
vice.     Only  by  voluntarily  leaving  the;  company  or  by  being  dis 
charged  for  good  cajtSc  <lpcsjin  eniploycc,  disqualify  hiirisdf  fc-r 
a  pension.     One  of  the  n^st  important  resiilts  of  the  pension 
policy  is  that  it  enconragcsv{l.ong  .s«^vicie  jaiul  .tlit:reby- i^iiyr^asj.- 
ctiljfiencyyr^^^i/iwfj.iTr^'^''      /    .  ■  .-        . -;  ~    .':-•:":•;     -  •  ' 


PKK>PE^UVt:    VltW    Oi;:    Bi  UiH    KKK  i  U>-\    l»KA> .    •itIAK  >VU,M     MJNI-K 


A  CENT'S  WORTH  OF  ELECTRICITY. 


At  the  average  ratCrfor  powttf  jyai<i  -by  tUe  prdinary  ■c^6n>umcr. 
:^s  Harp£r's  WccMy^  a  .Cfrnt"$  worth  -of  clectricilv  will  operate 
a  12-inch  fan  for  90  minutes. 

Will  operate  a  sewing-machitH  motor  three  hour>. 

Will  keep  a  six  pound  electric  flafiron  hot  15  miniite>. 

Will  inake  four  cups  of  coffee  in  an  clectTiceoffc*;  percolator. 

Will  keep  an  S- inch  disk  stove  hot  seven  miiuites,  or  louk- 
enough  to  cook  a  steak. 

Will  operate  a  luminous  radiator  eight  niinutes 

Will  bring  to  a  boil  two  quarts  of  w^er-.or.  ^pwi^tc  nin.  b«*^!)> 
milk  warmer  twice.  -^    '    ^  ?'^    '  • '  -\  '  ' ' 

Will  make  a  Welsh  rarebit  in  an  ckctric  chafing  dish. 

Will  operate  a  7-inch  frying  pan  12  niinntes 

Will  keep  a  heating  pad  hot  two  hodrs. 

Will  operate  a  griddle  eicht  minutes:* 

Will  run  the  electric  broiler  six  minutes. 

WiU  run  a  niassagemachitic  nearly  foiifhiSnr? 

Will  keep  the  dentist V  electric  ^inniWrajid^4«^llgom  "*' 
minutes. 

Will  keep  the  fout  warnui  hoi   a  quati'i   -'f  .1"   '        ' 

Wdl  run  an  electric  pianola  one  hour. 

Win  vulcanize  a  patch  on  an  automobile  tire. 

Will  heat  an  electric  curling  iron  once  a  day  for  two  weeks 
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AN  ELECTRIC  ATTCAHMENT  FOR  PUNCHES. 


A  device  for  use  in  connection  with  punches  in  the  boiler 
shop,  which  not  only  saves  the  use  of  an  extra  man,  but  also  per- 
mits much  more  accurate  work  on  sheets  of  large  size,  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  This  device  was  originally 
designed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  and  used  in  its 
plant.  With  its  permission  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  using 
it  in  their  Altoona  shops,  where  it  has  been  applied  to  a  No.  5 
Hilles  and  Jones  punching  press.  Three  additional  machines 
are  now  being  equipped  with  it  at  the  Juniata  shops.  The 
scheme  used  is  to  disconnect  the  foot  connection  to  the  clutch 
for  throwing  in  the  punch  and  operate  it  by  means  of  a  solenoid, 
the  circuit  to  which  is  controlled  by  a  push  button  in  the  top  of 
the  drift  pin  with  which  the  boiler  maker  guides  the  sheet  that 


crating  solenoid  to  assist  in  releasing  the  clutch.  Two  i6-candle 
power  lamps  are  connected  across  the  circuit,  as  is  shown  in  the 
diagram,  to  take  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "kick-back" 
when  the  circuit  is  broken  in  the  coils. 


CASE  HARDENING. 


In  discussing  this  subject  before  the  recent  convention  of  the 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Assn.,  H.  Pentecost, 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  said : 

"We  have  quite  an  elaborate  and  up-to-date  system  of  case 
hardening,   having   furnaces   built   especially    for   the  work   and 


16  C.P.  I.ampi 


Puab  Bat'ton  Flexible  Cable 

in. 


is  being  punched.  In  this  way  a  boiler  maker  and  one  helper 
are  easily  able  to  handle  the  largest  flue  sheets,  since  neither  is 
required  to  move  his  body  or  make  any  change  in  position  which 
might  possibly  affect  the  location  of  the  sheet.  After  the  sheet 
is  located  by  the  prick  punch  mark  the  pressure  of  the  thumb 
on  the  button  will  throw  the  punch  into  operation,  the  sheet 
being  held  steady  meanwhile. 

The  electric  circuit  required  for  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  is 
shown  in  the  diagram.  It  requires  the  use  of  two  solenoids,  one 
for  the  main  operating  device,  having  a  pull  of  about  125  lbs. 
on  a  120  volt  circuit,  and  the  other  a  contact  making  device, 
which  is  connected  to  the  push  button  by  a  flexible  cable  and  «s 
on  a  10  volt  circuit. 

Experiments  were  first  tried  with  the  operating  solenoid  alone, 
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F.LECTRIC     .ATTACHMENT     ON     PUNCHING     MACHINE. 

but  it  was  often  impos.sible  to  release  the  clutch  quickly  enough 
to  prevent  a  double  stroke. 

The  contact  making  bar  of  the  small  solenoid  when  drawn  to 
place  is  sprung  out  of  line,  so  that  when  the  circuit  is  broken  it 
will  quickly  release  and  will  fly  away  from  the  contacts  almost 
instantly.     A  weight  is  provided  on  the  connection  from  the  op- 


THE    ELECTRIC    CIRCUIT    USED    WITH    THE 
SOLENOID    ATTACHMENT. 

men  engaged  for  that  purpose  alone.  We  consider  our  case 
hardening  about  as  good  as  can  be  done,  as  we  have  spared 
neither  time  nor  expense  to  get  good  results.  Our  furnaces  arc 
built  of  special  fire  brick,  each  with  two  chambers  or  retorts 
made  air  tight,  instead  of  boxes,  as  are  generally  used,  with  the 
fire  space  below  between  the  two.  These  chambers  are  each  15 
X  16  x  81  in. ;  large  enough  to  take  in  anything  on  an  engine 
that  needs  case  hardening  from  a  guide  down  to  the  smallest 
pin.  These  furnaces  are  full  of  f^ues  that  surround  the  chamber 
or  retort  where  the  case  hardening  is  done,  so  as  to  keep  it  at 
an  even  heat  all  the  time. 

For  fuel  we  use  hard  coke,  as  from  our  experience  we  get  a 
more  satisfactory  heat  than  when  using  either  coal  or  oil.  For 
case  hardening  mixture  we  use  charcoal,  ground  bone  and  pot- 
ash, and  mix  them  in  the  proportion  of  200  lbs.  charcoal  with 
50  lbs.  each  of  ground  bone  and  potash,  renewing  our  mixture 
about  every  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  size  and 
amount  of  work  we  are  doing.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
case  hardening  guides  3  x  8  x  66  in.,  and  can  put  in,  using  both 
chambers,  two  complete  sets,  besides  other  small  pieces.  We 
keep  these  guides  in  the  furnace  20  hours,  as  we  consider  that 
none  too  long  to  make  a  good  job.  Steel  guides,  where  we  case- 
harden  them,  are  left  in  the  furnace  from  8  to  10  hours.  For 
iron  links,  10  to  12  hours,  and  steel  links  6  to  8  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  size.  We  have  a  jib  crane  with  cable  air  hoist  to  lift 
the  work  out  of  the  furnace,  with  tanks  in  the  floor  large  and 
deep  enough  to  take  in  all  the  furnace  will  hold.  We  keep  these 
furnaces  going  all  the  time  and  have  men  taking  care  of  them 
both  day  and  night." 


Forest  Products  in  1908. — Tlie  total  value  of  the  forest  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  in  1908  is  estimated  to  have  been 
$1,050,000,000,  a  decrease  of  nearly  18  per  cent,  from  the  value 
in  1907,  due  chiefly  to  the  business  depression. 
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HIGH  SPEED  LATHE. 


The  geared  head  high  speed  engine  lathe  shown  in  the  iUus- 
trations,  and  manufactured  by  the  Prentice  Bros.  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass,  is  the  stavidard  lathe  redesigned  throughout 
in  much  heavier  construction  and  equipped  with  a  new  spindle 
reversing  mechanism  in  the  headstock.  The  design  secures  a 
single  belt  machine  which  simplifies  the  installation  of  a  motor 
drive,  if  it  should  be  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  contains  ir. 
the  machine   itself  all   the   elements  except  the  motor  and  tli-.' 
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PRENTICE   GEARED    HEAU    HIGH    SPEED    LATHE. 

bracket  upon  which  it  is  mounted.  The  greatest  objection  to 
lathes  of  the  motor  driven  type — that  of  delay  in  securing  them 
—is  thus  overcome. 

To  convert  a  standard  belt  driven  machine  to  a  motor  driven 
one,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bolt  a  bracket  on  the  rear  side  of  the 
head  end  cabinet  leg  and  belt  from  the  motor  direct  to  the 
driving  pulley.  Provision  is  made  for  adjusting  the  height  of 
the  bracket  by  a  screw  which  acts  as  a  belt  tightener.  Where 
the  lathe  is  located  underneath  the  line  of  shafting  it  is  belted 
direct  to  the  pulley  on  the  headstock,  without  the  intermediary 


immediately  at  hand  for  starting,  stopping  and  reversing  the 
spindle,  no  matter  how  long  the  lathe  bed  may  be.  The  bevel 
gear  b  is  mounted  on  the  hub  of  the  driving  pulley,  and  when 
it  is  engaged  by  the  friction  r,  the  pulley  and  bevel  gear 
are  tight  with  the  shaft  and  the  spindle  drives  direct.  The  bevel 
gears  then  run  idle  and  carry  no  load.  To  reverse  the  spindle 
the  friction  d  is  thrown  into  engagement  with  the  bevel  gear  e, 
which  is  clutched  to  the  shaft,  and  the  drive  is  through  the  three 
bevel  gears. 

The  distance  between  centers  for  a  6-ft.  bed  on  the  i2-in.  lathe 
is  33  in.,  the  swing  over  the  ways  is  I4J'2  in.  and  over  the  com- 
pound rest  9?/^  in.  The  machine  will  cut  44  pitches  of  screw 
threads  ranging  from  4  to  (5o  threads.  The  net  weight  with  a 
6-ft.  bed  is  2,065  lbs.      r     ; 


A  Trade  Paper  Consolidation. — Announcement  is  made  of 
the  consolidation  of  Itidustnal  Engineering,  heretofore  pub- 
lished at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Engineeritig  Digest.  New  York. 
The  offices  will  be  at  220  Broadway.  New  York.  Robert  T.  Kent, 
editor  of  Ii:dustrial  Eiigviccrivs,  becomes  managing  editor  of 
the  consolidated  magazine.  Harwood  Frost,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Engineering  Digest,  and  one  of  its  editors,  will 
now  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  Engineering  XeiiS. 


Tovs.— Few  realize  that  more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  toy* 
have  been  imported  into  this  country  during  the  last  detfadc. 
Despite  this  large  importation  the  growth  of  the  production 
of  toys  in  the  United  States  has  been  rapid  in  recent  years,  in- 
creasing from  $1,500,000  in  1880  to  $5,500,000  in  1905.  The 
growth  of  toy  making  in  this  country  has  been  chiefly  in  those 
which  could  be  manufactured  by  machinerj'. — American  Ma 
chinist. 

: Jill-  ^      i    'urn    I  ■       .         

Amount  of  Oil  in  Saturated  Waste. — There  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  oil  which  can  be  absorbed  b\-  the  waste  in  the  journal 
box.  Careful  experiment  has  shown  that  one  pound  of  waste 
will  absorb  and  hold  four  pints  of  oil.  Any  amount  in  excess 
of  this  will  not  remain  in  the  waste,  but  will  run  down  through 
it  into  the  bottom  of  the  box. — William  J.  JValsh  before  the  New 
England  Railroad  Club. 


wmM»w»w, 


details    of    SI'riiI>LE   RE\-EKSINC   DE\'ICE   ON    HIGH    SPEED   LATHE. 


of  a  countershaft.     Eight  changes  of  spindle  speed  are  provided 
in  the  headstock. 

The  spindle  reversing  mechanism,  details  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  drawing,  is  located  on  the  driving  shaft  a  and  comprises 
three  bevel  gears  and  two  friction  clutches,  together  with  the 
levers  for  operating  them.  The  controlling  lever  is  located  on  the 
apron,  with  which  it  travels,  so  that  the  operator  always  has  it 


Dope  for  Pipe  Threads. — In  screwing  pipe  fittings  together 
spread  a  thick  mixture  of  graphite  and  oil  on  the  threads.  This 
will  help  make  the  joints  steam  or  water  tight.  White  lead  is 
used  when  the  pipe  is  not  to  be  taken  apart  again.  It  hardens, 
while  the  graphite  does  not,  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
unscrew  the  pipe  fittings  when  they  have  been  connected  for  a 
long  time. — Gas  Review. 
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AN  ELECTRIC  ATTCAHMENT  FOR  PUNCHES. 


A  device  for  use  in  connection  with  punches  in  the  boiler 
shop,  ^vhich  not  only  saves  the  use  of  an  extra  man,  but  also  per- 
mits mucli  more  accurate  work  on  sheets  of  large  size,  is  shown 
in  the  accompanyint?  illustrations.  This  device  was  originally 
designed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  and  used  in  its 
plant.  With  its  permission  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  using 
it  in  their  Altoona  shops,  whore  it  has  been  applied  to  a  Xo.  5 
Hillcs  and  Jones  pimching  press.  Three  additional  machines 
are  now  being  equipped  w'ith  it  at  the  Juniata  shops.  The 
scheme  used  is  to  tKsconncct  the' foot  connection  to  the  clutch 
for  tlirowing  in  the  punch  and dpcrato  it  by  moans  i>i  ;i  solenoid, 
the  circuit  to  which  is  controlled  l>y  a  push  biUton  in  the  top  of 
the  drift  pin  with  which  the  Ivoiler  maker  guides  the  sheet  that 


crating  solenoid  to  assist  in  releasing  the  clutch.  Two  i6-candlc 
power  lamps  are  connected  across  the  circuit,  as  is  shown  in  the 
diagram,  to  take  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "kick-back" 
when  the  circuit  is  broken  in  the  coils. 


CASE   HARDENING. 


In  discussing  this  subject  before  the  recent  convention  of  the 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Assn.,  II.  Pentecost, 
oi   tlic  .\ni(  rican   Locomotive  Company,   saifl : 

"We  have  quite  an  elaborate  and  up-to-date  system  of  case 
hardening,   having   furnaces   built   especially    for   the   work   and 


1  '  xM'l*''^'"**'' 
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!'•  C.l'-  I.ainr' 


IS  being  punched;  In  this,  way  a  boiler  maker  and  one  helper 
are  easily  able  to  handle  the  largest  ilue  sheets,  since  neither  is 
required  to  move  his  body  or  make  any  change  in  position  which 
might  possibly  affect  the  location  of  the  sheet.  After  the  sheet 
is  located  by  the  prick  punch  mark  the  pressure  of  the  thumb 
on  the  button  will  throw  the  punch  into  operation,  the  sheet 
being  held  steady meanwhile. 

The  electric  circuit  required  for  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  is 
shown  in  the  diagratn.  It  rttjuires  the  use  of  two  solenoids,  one 
for  the  main  operating  device,  having  a  pull  of  about  125  lbs. 
on  a  120  vnlt  circuit,  and  the  other  a  contact  making  device, 
which  is  connected  to  the  pnsh  button  by  a  fie.xible  cable  and  >s 
on  a .  lb,  volt  circuit. 

E.xpcriraeiiis  Were  first  triit'd  with  the  operating  solenoid  alone, 


IT  \i  II  .\tl-\T     ON     PCVCIIIW,     M.ACJIIXK 


iiK    i  l.Ki  rk4t     ClKllil     i:sKI>    wim  ■  fHE 
.'iUi.KNOll)  4ri'A(HMKS:t!   •-;       •  • 

nu  n  engaged  for  that  purpose  alone.  We  consider  our  case 
hardening  abovtt  as.  good  as  can  be  done,  as  we  have  spared 
neii'her  lime  nor  exjiense  to  get  good  results.  Our  furnaces  arc 
built  of  special  lire  brick,  each  with  two  chambers  or  retorts 
made  air  light,  instead  of  boxes,  as  are  generally  used,  with  the 
fire  .space  below  between  the  two!  These  chambers  are  each  15 
X  16  X  81  in.;  large  enough  to  take  in  anything  on  an  engine 
that  needs  case  hardening  from  a  guide  down  to  the  smallest 
pin.  These  furnaces  are  full  of  flues  that  surround  the  chamber 
<.r  retort  where  the  ease  hardening  is  done,  so  as  to  keep  it  at 
an  even  heal  all  the  time. 

For  fuel  we  use;  hard  coke,  as  from  our-  experience  we  get  a 
more  satisfactory  heat  than  when  using  either  coal  or  oil.  For 
case  hardening  mixture  we.  yse  charcoal,  ground  bone  and  pot- 
ai-h,  and  mix  ihthi  in  the  pruportion  of  joo  lbs.  charcoal  with 
50  lbs.  each  of  grotind  bone  and  jjoiash,  renewing  our  mixture 
ibotit  every  three  Of/;  foiit  d:ty.^,  according  Jtp  -the  size  and 
am.iniu  of  wOrk  we  hi'e  doing.  yVt.thc  ||,r.esent  tirnc  we  are 
( .ise  liardenhig  guides  3  x  8  x  66  in.,  aiid  caii  put  in,  itsing  both 
ch.-miber.-,,  two  com4)lete  sets,  beside.i  other  .small  pieces.  We 
keep  thoe  guides  in  the  furnaCe  20' hour.s;  as  we  *-'^"'''^'^'''  that 
none  too  long  to  niakc  a  good  job.  Stfcel  guide.s,  where,  we  case- 
harden  them,  are  left  in  the  furnace  from  <S  to  to  hours.  For 
ir<ni  links,  10  to  12  hours,  and  steel  link.s  6  to  8  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  size.  We  have  a  jib  crane  with  cable  air  hoist  to  lift 
the  work  out  of  the  furnace,  with  tanks  in  the  floor  large  and 
deep  enough  to  take  in  all  the  furnace  will  hold.  We  keep  these 
furnaces  going  all  the  time  and  have..HJ|c;u  taking  care  of  them 
both  day  and  nisjht." 


but  it;  waK  .«|twi-;ivnpp>.'^,il>l<".  to  ^elvas*;  the  clntdi  tpiickly  enough 
to  prevent  u  dottble  strokev'  ..  :  •   v  .  .T 

The  contact  niaking  bar  iif  the  srnall  Mihnnid  uhm  drawn  to 
place  is  sprung  oijt  of  line,  so  that  when  the  circuit  is  broken  it 
will  quickly  release  and  will  fly  a'WJiy  from  the  comacts  almost 
instantly     A  weight  is  provided  on  the  connection  from  the  op- 


I'oKKST  Ph.... HI.-  IN  uajN.. — The; total' value  of  the  forest  pfdd- 
ucts  of  the  United  States  in  1908  is  estimated  to  have  been 
$1,050,000,000,  a  decrease  of  nearly  18  per  cent,  from  the  value 
in  1907,  due  chiefly  to  the  business  depression 
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HIGH  SPEED  LATHE. 


The  geared  head  .high  speed  engine  lathe  shown  in  the  illus-; 
tration^,  and  manufactured  by  tlic  Prentice  Bros.  Company, 
Worcester,  Mas»,  is  the  staiidard  lathe  redesigned  throughout 
in  much  heavier  construction  and  equipped  wiili  a  new  spindle 
reversing  mechanism  in  the  hcadstock.  The  design  secures  .JT. 
single  belt  machine  which  simplifies  the  installation  o£  a  mpt'or 
drive,  if  it  should  be  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  contanlsir, 
liie   machine    itself    all    tlie    eknients   except   the  ^nioioraufl   tf;-- 


r*:K.\rict  i,K.vi<tj>  u!>Aii  iUi.ai  wsriiiu)  i.ATiU. 

iira,ck(,t  ujx'U    which   it  is  raciintcd.     The;  greatest   bbjevtion   to 
Ujtlics  of  tlie  motor  driven  typ€--tlVai  of  del%m:s*?C"riiig-tht'i:i 

— isthuis  Overcome.  -    \ /r-  '■''.'.  ./■■■^:''} '■ -^'-'-^  ^-^  :■).!:'  . 

'l"o  convert  a  standard  belt  driven  machiiilet<>  d  inot'or  driven 
it>iK>  it  is  (inly  necessary  to  bolt  a  bracket  on  the  rear  fide  pf  the 
IhieaiJ  •.end  cabirct  leg  and  belt  from  the  motor  direct  to  UK; 
driving  pulley.  Provision  is  niade  for  adjusting  the  height  of 
ifii.  bracket  by  a  screw  which  act?  as  a  belt  tightener.  Where 
the  lathe  is  located  nnderncalh  llie  line  of  shafting  it  is  beltevl 
direct  to  the  pulley  on  the  hcadstock.  without  tlie  intcrnlcdiarv 


immediately  at  hand  for  Starting,  stopping  and  reversing  the 
spindle,  r.o  matter  how  long  the  lathe  bed  may  be.  The  bevel 
gear  b  is  mounted  on  the  hob  of  the  driving  pulley,  and  when 
it  is  engaged  ty  the  friction  ti^^t  pulley  jaad  bevel  gear 
are  tight  with  the  shaft  j^nd  the  spindle  drives  direct.  The  bevel 
gears  then  run  idle  and  carry  no  load.  To  reverse  the  spindle 
the  friction  d  is  thrcxvn  into  engagement  with  the  bevel  gear  e, 
.whicli  is  clutched  to  the  shaft,  a;nd  the  drive  is  through  the  thn-e 
bevel  gears. 

The  di>l:jnce  between  centers  for  a  6- ft.  bed  on  the  ij-in.  latlie 
is  33  in.,  the  swing  oyer  the  ways  is-  !4^:;  in.  and  over  the  com 
pound  rc.st  9Vi'   in.   "The  tituthine  will"  tut  44  pitches  of  screw 
threads  raiiging  front  4  to  Go  threads.     Tlie  iict  weight -w-ith  .: 

0  ft.  bed  is  3,06s  lbs! 

.\  TkXuK  ■1*.<PKR  '"GpS-j^  i>  ina.de  <){  , 

1  he    cf  i|>soTi»  kit  ion  -pf  >  liidns  trial   EHynttcrtitg, .  berefof  ore  ;  puh- 

li-.Hedftft;'l*ht^^*"''!^''-  ^«"l  tUe  •/i»W/Hi'rnM^  Dujcsi.  Xew  York, 
riu-  offices  will  be  at  :j:>0  nroadway.  Xew  York.  Robert  T.  Ketit. 
<  ditor  ui  ti:d»xtriiil  J:U;)iiiKCriitii^  beCoH)c>  in;il)agiiig  editor  pi 
1  he  :<:<*«>*  »li<  la  ted  nui^:i^Jl<:>  14arw-Ood  •  I^rost,  W^o  ^aij  tKcs 
f.tmidvr  ivf;  tile  ii'V/VV^i^iwr/  f)«/rsJ|,  attJone  <?f  it*  editor^  witJ 
rif*w^  «te\  Ote  hitlist'!!  entirely  to  the  £:«g/«iyWMS^  ^^*^^r' 


:|-,r\^v;.L_,|?tMkv:  roali^ti  J;h:u  thaii  S^oxwp^XJi*  wank  :<rf:  1^^ 

have  l>eiii  iiiiporiiwriwn  this   ciiiijiW  last   dcfade. 

1  ;)espite  tins  lar«e  importatirin  the  growth  oiF  the  production 
of  toys  in  ihx'lL"nite(l  Slates  has  Incn  rapid  in  recent  years,  in 
creasing  from  1 1. .^60,000  in  i88o  to  §5;500,ooo ;  in  1905;  The 
growth  of  toy  making  In  this  cotmtry  has  been  diiefly  in  those 
wiiich  coutd  be  manufactured  by  machiiiery^r^.4i«V7»f03»i  Ai^ 
ch'mist. 

Amount  bt'  Oil  iNvSAtL'BAiEnXV^sTk  Is  a  limit  to  tlte 

amountoiiiil  which  can  be  absort)cd  by  'tlie  iva-sie  in  the  journal 
box,  .Careful  exi^'rinicnt  has ^^^s  one  pound  of  vastc 

wiii  absorb  and  hold  four  pint§  of  oil.  Any  amount  in  excess 
of  this  will  iioi  remain  in  the  waste,  but  will  run  down  through 
it  into  the  bottom  of  the  box.— Ff;7/;ajH  /.  Walsh  before  the  AVaf 
limjiaud  Raiiroad  Club. 


i.t!;T.vn.i;  orsr.ixj>i.ii  Kj:vi;*!>i.\(;.  w:vui'  ox  .nit;.n   ^r»::^ij*-.l..^TU.H. 


.of  a  countershaft.     l-Jght  ehaiiges  of  spindle  speed  are  pri>vided 

'nitlve  hcadstock. 

riVc  .spindle  revcrsii>g  mecitanisnt.  (Ictails  of  which  art  .shown 
in  the  drawing,  is  located  on  the  driving  shaft  a  and  compri^^e.- 

■  llnte  bevel  gear-^  and  two  niction  chilches,  together,  with  tlie 
fevers  for  operating  them.  Tlie  cotitrolling  lever  is  located  on  the 
apron,  with  which  it  travels,  so  that  the  operator  always  has  it 


I>f>PE  i"OR  Pipe  TiiRf^iirS.—^M^siiretNing:  pipe  fittings  together 
s^jrcad  a  thick  niixiurctif  graphite  aivd  wit  on  the  threads.  Thi? 
will  help  make  the  joints  steam  or  water  tight.  -White  lead  i-^ 
Used  when  the  pipe  is  not  to.be  taken  apart  again.  It  harden-^, 
while  the  graphite  does  not,  and  makes  it  ahuost  impos>«iblc  to 
ujiscrew  the  pii>e  fittings  when  thej-'haye  been  cotmectcd  for  ;> 
long  time.— Ccji'  Rezncw. 
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IMPROVED  RADIAL  DRILL. 


The  smallest  sizes  of  the  line  of  radial  drills  manufactured 
by  the  Cincinnati-Bickford  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have 
recently  been  redesigned.  This  includes  the  2^.,  3  and  3^  foot 
drills.  The  improvements  which  have  been  made  add  greatly  to 
their  efficiency.  The  design  has  a  column  extending  to  the  top 
of  the  sleeve,  ribbed  internally  to  furnish  a  high  degree  of  stiff- 
ness. It  is  mounted  on  a  base  which  has  been  considerably 
strengthened  at  the  point  where  the  flange  is  l)olted  down.  The 
ring  that  supports  the  elevating  screw  and  takes  the  weight  of 
the  arm  itself,  is  now  supported  on  ball  bearings,  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  force  required  to  swing  the  arm.  The  pipe  section  of 
the  arm  has  been  retained,  giving  a  high  degree  of  strength  and 
stiffness. 

The  power  of  the  drive  has  been  augmented  by  putting  on  a 
larger  driving  pulley,  allowing  a  greater  belt  capacity.  The 
gear  box  allows  changes  to  be  made  while  the  machine  is  run- 
ning at  a  high  speed,  by  the  simple  changing  of  the  lever  from 
one  notch  to  the  other.  This  may  be  done  without  taking 
special  precaution  to  prevent  breakages.  The  settings  for  the 
different  diameters  of  drills  are  given  below  the  notches  in 
which  the  change  gear  lever  rests.  Gears  subjected  to  hard 
service  are  of  hardened  steel.  The  bevel  gears  transmitting  the 
power  to  the  column  have  been  increased  in  size. 

The  back  gears  are  locateJ  in  the  head.  They  are  of  simple 
construction,  consisting  of  three  gears  and  a  clutch,  and  mav 
be  engaged  or  disengaged  while  running.  The  clutch  is  made 
of  high-grade  carbon  steel  and  has  hardened  teeth.  The  gear- 
box and  back-gears  provide  twelve  changes  of  speed,  ranging 
from   38  to  356   revolutions   per   minute:   they   are   correct   for 


a  cutting  speed  of  35  feet  per  minute  for  drills  from  }i  inch  to 
sYz  inches  in  diameter. 

The  reversing  clutch,  the  lever  for  which  may  be  seen  ex- 
tending below  the  head,  is  expanded  by  a  plunger  and  toggle- 
joint  arrangement,  whereby  it.',  capacity  is  increased  many  times 
over  that  of  the  wedge  type  of  clutch  formerly  used.  Adjusting 
screws  permit  the  friction  rings  to  be  set  to  any  tension  desired. 
The  reversing  lever  is  employed  for  starting  and  stopping  the 
machine  as  well,  being  within  convenient  reach  of  the  operator. 

The  feed  change  device  operates  by  means  of  a  ball  handle 
controlling  a  driving  key  mechanism.  This  gives  four  changes 
ranging  from  0.008  to  0.020  inch  advance  per  revolution  of  the 
spindle.  Any  one  of  these  feeds  is  instantly  available.  The  feed 
clutch  is  made  of  hardened  steel.  The  thrust  of  the  feed  worm 
is  taken  on  a  ball  bearing  mstead  of  on  a  fiber  washer.  The 
spindle  sleeve  also  exerts  its  pressure  on  the  spindle  through  a 
ball  thrust  bearing,  reducing  the  power  to  run  the  machine 
nearly  22  per  cent.  This,  with  the  increased  diameter  of  the 
driving  pulley,  makes  the  machine  capable  of  doing  much  heavier 
work  than  formerly. 

The  quick  return  handle  on  the  feed  pinion  shaft  is  pro- 
vided with  a  toggle-joint  type  of  adjustable  clutch.  This  re- 
quires but  a  slight  force  to  engage  it,  thereby  avoiding  the  possi- 
bility of  throwing  the  handle  out  of  position  by  a  sudden  vio- 
lent effort.  Instead  of  graduating  the  spindle  sleeve  as  form- 
erly, depths  are  now  read  from  a  dial  permanently  located  on 
the  quick  return  head  on  the  feed  pinion  shaft.  The  automatic 
stop  is  also  made  a  part  of  the  depth  gauge,  and  it  may  be  set 
in  position  instantly  without  requiring  trial  cuts  or  measure- 
ments. 

The  guide  on  the  top  of  the  arm   for  the  adjustment  of  the 
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head  is  made  flat  instead  of  angular,  thereliy  allowing  the  head 
to  move  more  easily,  and  minimizing  the  tendency  for  it  ♦^o 
rock  on  the  arm  while  the  machine  is  in  operation.  The  head 
clamping  device  has  the  important  feature  of  tightening  the  gib 
in  the  head  instead  of  lifting  it  away  from  it.  This  gib  is  now 
made  taper  instead  of  flat  and  is  fitted  with  an  improved  adjust- 
ing device  which  eliminates  the  undesirable  feature  of  havino; 
the  weight  of  the  head  rest  on  the  point  of  two  screws.  It  also 
prevents  tlie  possibility  of  any  end  play. 

Three   forms  of  table  are  provided.     In  the  general  view  of 
the  machine   the  box  table   is   shown  clamped  on  the  base  of 
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UNIVERSAL    SVVINGIXG,    TILTING    AND    ROT.\TING    WORK    TABLE. 

tlie  machine,  and  provided  with  working  surfaces  on  both  sides 
as  well  as  on  the  top.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  swivel- 
ing  table  provided  with  a  wormwheel  adjustment  for  setting  it 
to  any  angle  about  a  horizontal  axis,  the  angle  being  indicated 
liy  a  graduated  ring  of  large  diameter;  a  dowel  is  provided  for 
locating  it  in  the  horizontal  position.  This  design  is  also  fur- 
nished, if  desired,  as  a  plain  swinging  table,  without  the  swivel- 
ing  attachment.  The  round  work-table  shown  is  a  supple- 
mentary device  which  may  be  placed  on  the  box,  swinging  or  _ 
swiveling  tables. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  very  complete  set  of  gear 
guards  provided.  This  is  in  line  with  the  modern  tendency  of 
safeguarding  the  workman.  It  has  other  advantages  as  well, 
iiowevcr.  It  protects  the  gears  from  accidents,  such  as  arc 
particularly  likely  to  occur  in  shops  having  traveling  cranes. 
It  prevents  the  throwing  of  oil  over  the  clothes  of  the  operator , 
it  also  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  machine. 


THE  IDEAL  LOCOMOTIVE. 


The  "ideal  locomotive"  has  received  considerable  discussion  in 
the  columns  of  The  Engineer  (London)  during  the  past  year. 
The  result  is  summed  up  in  a  recent  editorial  in  that  publication, 
from  which  the  following  extract  has  been  taken  : 

"The  locomotive  is  the  most  remarkable  machine  ever  con- 
•^tructed  to  develop  power.  No  other  motor  works  under  tlie 
--anie  varying  conditions.  At  one  moment  we  find  it  developing? 
maximum  horse-power  while  making,  perhaps,  ninety  or  one 
luindred  revolutions  per  minute.  Soon  afterwards  it  is  again 
i-'iving  out  maximum  power,  while  its  cranks  are  turning  round 
.K»o  or  350  times  in  a  minute.  It  is  a  slow-speed  engine.  It  is  a 
high-speed  engine.  It  is  an  all  and  every  speed  engine;  and  it 
Is  expected  to  be  economical,  no  matter  what  the  average  cylin- 
'Icr  pressures  may  be.  The  resistance  which  it  has  to  overcome 
varies  from  minute  to  minute.  It  must  behave  well  as  a  vehicle. 
It  must  be  beyond  all  other  machines  trustworthy.  With  lieavy. 
i:i?;t,  long-run  trains  it  has  to  work  within  an  inch  of  its  life  for 
hours  together.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  The 
motor  car  has  no  such  difliculties  to  contend  against.  If  it  has 
to  climb  a  hill  the  gear  is  changed.  There  is  no  change  gear 
lor  the  railway  engine.  The  torpedo  destroyer's  engines  are  to 
:i  certain  extent  like  the  locomotive;  but  the  occasions  when  full 
power  is  wanted  and  put  forth  are  quite  rare.  With  the  locomo- 
tive maximum  power  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.    .,..^ 

"It  ought  to  be  obvious  that  to  get  an  ideal  engine  undef  such 


conditions  is  from  one  point  of  view  hopeless:  from  another  wc 
have  it  already.  Every  locomotive  is  an  ideal  machine.  All 
depends  on  the  concept  formtd,  on  the  standard  of  ixccllence 
to  which  the  ideai  engine  must  confonn.  As  wc  have  already 
said,  each  man  will  shape  his  own  ideal,  or  will  reject  the  notion 
as  impracticable.  So  far  no  one  has  attempted  to  do  more  than 
say  that  some  given  type  will  be  better  than  other  types;  but 
the  so-called  proof  is  seldom  convincing,  or,  if  convincing,  sat- 
isfying. Take,  for  example,  compounding.  It  would  be  quite 
out  of  place  to  say  anything  here  about  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  system  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  principle  has  been  very  fully  and  carefully 
tried  for  a  great  many  years  on  many  of  our  great  railways 
under  the  most  varying  conditions,  and  on  none  of  them  has  it 
retained  its  position.  It  is  merely  wild  hitting  in  the  dark  to 
say  that  its  unpopularity  is  due  to  prejudice.  The  truth  is  that 
the  only  possible  advantage  the  compound  has  over  the  non- 
compound  is  fuel  economy;  but  as  we  have  often  explained,  the 
saving  must  be  a  very  large  one  if  it  is  great  enough  to  counter- 
act contingent  disadvantages.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one 
attempts  to  say  that  under  favorable  conditions  the  compound 
will  not  save  coal.  But  the  facts  go  to  show  either  that  these 
conditions  are  not  present  on  British  railways  to  any  notable 
extent;  or  else  that  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  so  forth 
are  so  great  that  compounding  is  not  worth  having.  It  is  im- 
probable that  any  of  our  correspondents  has  had  recent  running 
shed  experience,  or  has  received  drivers'  and  examiners'  weekly 
and  daily  reports.  These  things  do  not  reach  the  public,  but 
they  represent  very  special  and  valuable  information,  enabling 
locomotive  superintendents  to  decide  on  the  perpetuation  or  re- 
jection of  any  particular  system  of  construction  or  method  of 
workmg. 

"We  do  not,  of  course,  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  thinV: 
that  finality  has  been  reached,  and  that  no  further  developments 
or  improvements  are  possible.  Far  from  that,  we  believe  that 
they_  will  be  made ;   but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  shall  be 
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confined  to  augmenting  economy  in  fuel.  But  even  in  that 
progress  will  take  place.  Superheating  has  for  some  time  past 
been  tried  on  a  scale  and  with  a  completeness  never  before 
attempted  in  this  country.  Of  the  economy  secured  there  is  no 
question.  Nothing  but  the  lapse  of  time  can  tell  us  whether  the 
price  paid  for  the  saving  is  or  is  not  too  great." 


The  Tungsten  Lamp. — All  previous  developments  of  incan- 
descent lamps  have  told  of  progress,  but  the  introduction  of  the 
tungsten  lamp  means  a.  revolution  in  lighting  work.  Reaching, 
as  it  docs,  a  standard  three  times  higher  than  the  present  incan- 
descent lamps,  the  tungsten  lamp  surpasses  all  other  forms  of 
lamps  in  efiicicnc^- — the  arc  and  the  Nernst  are  all  outclassed,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  flaming  arc  and  some  forms  of 
vapor  tube  lighting.  By  lucans  of  its  numerous  and  well-known 
advantages  the  incandescent  lamp  has  maintained  itself  in  the 
field  in  competition  with  other  illuminants,  and  now  that  it  is 
able  to  match  them  in  efficiency,  there  will  probably  be  no  limit 
to  its  use  except  the  ability  of  the  public  service  corporations  to 
supply  service  therefor. — F.  W.  Willcox  before  The  Engineers' 
Club /of  Philadclthia. 
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IMPROVED  RADIAL   DRILL. 


The  smallest  kizes.  af-;tlje  liuv  uf  radial  drillh  !n;iiuifactured 
by  the  Cincinnati-Bitkford  TooJ  Company,  Cincinpat),  Ohio,  have, 
recently  been  redesigned.  This  inoTiHlt'S  the  a^Jv,  .1  and  3ji»'ioot 
drills.  The  improvements  wlrich  have  Itcen  nuuh^  add  jjreatly  to 
their  efficiency.  The  (ksicn  has  a  colmnn  t'\trndin|:i  to  tlic  tO!» 
i:>i'  the  sletve,  fibbecl  inkrnally  to  lurnish  a  hiyh  de-jrce  of  stitY 
.'ificss;';   It  ..is;  mmmted.  Oii  ..a;   jba&p  "which"  .lias   h<  -ideraWy 

^irenytlietH-d  at  the  p<>int  ivHerc  the  flaiiiLic  i<  hohed.  tlown.    Tlu-, 
ring  thai  .supports  tht?  tlcvating  screw  and  tnlses  the  weight  of 
rlie  arm  itself,  is  now  supported  on  ball  Iiearing<^.  greatly  reduo 
irrg  the   force  Required  to  swing  the  arm.     'IbO  pipe  section^  pi 
the  arm  has  been  retained,  gtvinft  a  high  (leg tree  of  .stTcngfhrahd 
siiftness..   '■       •.  .  ■■"■■     ■    v ;  ■■■'">'■ 

The  power  of  thie  drive  tJas  been  aitgniented  l)y  putting'  oft  a 
larger,  drivilig  pttlley,  allowing  ji-.tireater.  belt.  «»pacity.  The 
gcaf  box  hUows  cbAnges  to  btJ  ntade  while  t lie  machine,  is  run 
in'ng  at  a  high  sT>ei'd,  by  :tiie  simple  cliangiijg  of  the  lever  from 
one  notch  to  ihe  ptbcrt  This  may  be  dotu-  without  taking 
special  preraution  (6  pircvent  breakages.  The  settings  lor  tlu 
differ«nt  diameters  of  drills  -aj-egiVelv  below  tli'e 
vvhirh    the  vbi^njife    gtar  ItvcT'^r  Cri'ars   subjected  id    hard 

.s<-.rvivo  :trc  (if  h;irdeiied 'Htcc4.     'Phcbtvelgears  transmit trjig  ''■•" 
)>"Uf  r  tft  tite  c'dmivw  lr:'.\'(v  bew  itKn"t.a<t'd.  in  -^i/r.  .      ,-;  ;•    . 

I'Jk'  liack  R<;ars. jtr^e^l^^^  They vare' of  sirnpK 

vvinsthiciiimy  «N>irst<ting  ■  g<a.r.s  and  a  i-bilch,   und   ninv 

III-  iiigagetl  or  diM;n'gaged  wlule  rininiiig.     Tin-  rlnlrb  is  madr 
of  high  grade  cartmn -steel  and  bas  hardetied  tieib.     The  gear 
Ikjx   and   back-grars   provide  twelve  changes  of   speed,   ranginoj 
from   .38  to  356   revolutions  per  miniite;   thej;.  are.  correct   for 


;i  cutting  speed  of  35  feet  per  minute  for  drills  from  -Ji  inch  to 
334  inches  in  diameter. 

The  reversing  clutch,  the  lever  for  which  may  be  seen  ex- 
tending below  the  head,  is  expanded  by  a  plunger  and  toggle- 
joint  a  rrangenlenl,  whereby  its  capacity  is  increased  many  times 
over  tiiat  of  flie  wedge  type  of  clutch  formerly  used.  Adjusting 
screws  pcrnMt  the  friction  rings  to  be  set  to  any  tension  desired. 
The  reversing  lever  is  employed  fc»r  starting  and  stopping  the 

.  machine  as  well,  being  within  convenient  reach  of  the  operator. 

The  feed  change  device  operates  In  means  of  a  ball  handle 
contndling  a  driving  key  mechanism.  This  gives  fonr  changes 
ranging  from  0.008  lo  o.qjo  iticb  advance  jter  revolution  of  th'j 
spindle.     Any  oire'  of  these  feeds  i$  instantly  available.    The  feed 

."clutch  is  made  uf  hardcnexl  st<?eb'  The  thrust  of  the  feed  worm 
is  taken  on  a  ball  bearing  -nstead  of  on  a  fiber  washer.  The 
spindle  slcext  also  exerts  its  pressure  on  the  spindle  through  a 
hall  thrust  bearing,  redticing  the  power  to  run  the  machine 
nearly  j'J  per  cent.  This,  with  the  increased  diameter  of  the 
(hiving  pidlcy,  mnkcs  (he  machine  capable  of  doing  much  heavier 
work  than  formerly. 

The  quick  return   handle   on   the    feed  pinion   shaft  is  pro- 
vided  with  .a  toggle  joint  type  of  adjustable  clutch.     This   rc- 
rpiiros  but  a  .'light  force  to  engage  it.  thereby  avoiding  the  possi- 
bility of  throwing  the  handle  out  of  position  by  a  sudden  vio 
lent  effort.     Instead  nf  graduating  the   spindle  sleeve  as   form 
1  rly.  deptb^i  arc  now   read   from  a  dial  permanently  located  on 
the  quick  return  hcaid  On  the  feed  pinion  shaft.     The  automatic 
stop  is  also  made'fi  part  of  the  depth  gauge,  and  it  may  be  set 
in   posifioj!    in^<;4iirlv   without    requiring   trial   cuts   or   measure 
ments. 

The  guide  on  the  top  of  the  arm   for  the  adjustment  of  the 
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to    uu<\\-    mare   easily,   and    iniiiiiiii/ins    tlic   ttiuleiicy    lor    it    'u 
rock  on  llu-  arm  wliilc  the  marliinv  is  in  ^poralion.     TJic  Iwad.' 
(lampinif  dcvirt-  iia>  tlu-  imporlanl   toatitre  of  tij'IiUiiiiu;  the  giu 
in  tin-  liead  instead  of  lifting  ii  away  from  it.     1  liis  }fib  is  now 
made  taper  instead  of  Hat  and  is  litted  with  an  improved  adjust-: 
in^'   devicf   wliich   iliininatcs  the  iindesirahle   feature  of  haviriaf 


head  is  niade  flat  iHslcacf  of  ani^nlar,  tlTert;1»y;^ll«>vving  the  hta'i ;    foiwfiti^  f^om  bnc  poUu  of  vjex^^^^^  irom-aiutlht'r  w 

iiav^  it  :Ut^;ady^.;:  -RvtTy^l^  .  ^Ail 

«H^M'n^^>.•  vrili  .tl\v.  c^«  i.;X<^Jl4ii;c< 

tjV^v^hicJj   the   ideal  ;itr}iitic'  linist  ionfwjriii;  -..,\»   wv  ha\4-  alr*':'dv 
saidf  eaclrtna.ji!  will  ^hapc\ his  <^w^^^^V^  r^'jeOt  llu*  iloljoii 

as  ihi|uact.ivahJi.*.  -Su  far  -no  tvn  has  aU«  ni^Meil."  to  «l<>  jiu>te  tlun i 
;suy^tJ'ai:s(ttric  givvntyt^c:  r\v  Init 

the  \yfiKht  uf  the  head  rest  oti  the  point  of  two  screw'S.     It  also       the}^w  caUe<l  iirot^f^^^  .s?u 

prevents  the  possihilily  of  any  end  play.     ;  v  '    isfyjiig.     l^ii:Ci  fo^  tjiUtc: 

Three  forms  of  table  arc  provided.  .  In  the  general  view  of  .    out  of  plaCv  tb  say  anything  hero  ai»oirt  the  nuMiVs. or  denivrit^ 

ilie   machine   the  bcw  table  is   shown   clampetl  on  the  base  of:,     of  the  systeiu  fronr-h  thciuetical  petiiit  t>f  vkvv.  iIt-*^/certaiti. 

hoivevcr,   that  the  principle  tias  beeil ■ : yc'I'y   fully  ai»d  caTef ull y 
tried    for  a  threat  many  yeai>  on  many  of  <fur!4reat    railway >< 
under  the  m<jst  varying;  coiidition.s,  and  «hi  lUHic  of.  liiein  lias  it 
retained  its  iMisi^ion. {    ft  .  j>   uictejy  wild  hillinj*  iii   iIk-   tlkrk  V-> 
>a>   that  its  mipopiil.irity-Lj  clue  le»  pre-WoiH^f-;    TJlt  tTulhvis'  lliit 
the   only   possiUlc  advantage   the   ciMnponnd   has  ovvt  ihc Hon 
coiiipound  i>  ftief  economy:  lut  ak we  have  often  explained,  th-. 
•-aviiii;  must  lie.  a  very  larj;e  one -it  it  is. great  enough  t".covuiter 
act  contingent  disadvaiituu*  -      So  far  "as  ;we>are.  4*A\?re,  j»p  ouc 
ait unpts  to  .say  that  ttnder  tawjrahlc  con^litioiis  tlic  o>rlipt>und 
will  not  save  coal.    .But  t lie   facts  go  to  :^ho\v  rftlKT.  that  diese 
conditions  are  •  not  present  on    British   raihvajs  to  any  notable 
extent ;  of  else,  that  the  exireiVses  ot  jiiaiutenancc  and  so  forth 
are  56  greal-that  cbittpounditig.  is  not  >wortU  It  isiiu 

proliiible  thai  any  of  oitr  correspondents  has  had  recent  running 
shell  experience,  c>r  ha ■»  received  drivers*  and  e.xaminers"  weekly 
and  daily  reports.  Tlu  se  tilings  «lo  not  rcacli  the  pul»lic,  but 
ihey  represt^ut :  vc*"y  5peHal  ;i»i;<|'vahial)Ie  information,  enablin':; 
.  locomotive  siiperintendetiti  to  'decide  on  -the  perpeluatioii  or  re 
jection  of  ajiy  particular  systero,  of  G<MistTuctioii  or  method. of 
working.   ,•;:".■■■  :':;;_■;,' "   ■  P: ';■':'■  ■'^[',--,./'^'--'':    :■ '--^ '\-'''  ''    - 

•■.\\c  do  ribtj  of  coitrse,  wish  ii  to  Ij6  5Uf)posed  that  we  thinl; 
that  iinality  has  bcirU  reached,  aiul  that  oofnf titer  develupiuents 
<»r  iiiiprovcnKnts  arc  possible.  'Far  from  that,  we  believe  thai 
they   will  be  made;'. but  it   ;<  not   necessary  that   thty  —liall  !•* 
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ill.    machine,  and  provided  with  working  surfaces  on  both  sides 

wdl  as  on  the  top.    One  of  the  illustratioiis  shows  a  swivcl- 

.11-;  table  provided  with  a  worm  wheel  adjustment  for  setting  it 

to  any  angle  about  a  horizo!ital  axis,  the  angle  being  indicated 

i'\ -a  .i-rathialcd  liii.u  of  large  diameter ;  a  dowel  is  pnjvi<lcd  for 

atitifj:  it  in  the  h<jrizontal  position.     This  design,  is  also   fur- 

i>lied,  if  dcsiredj  as  a  plain  swinging  table,  witliout  the  swiycl- 

-:    attachment.      The    round    work-table    shown   is    a    supple^ 

.laiitary  device  which   may  ,be  plaGt-<l  on  the  box,  swint^ing  or 

*^viive]in<f  table>.  .-■.:  ::'.^  ■■■'■'■";.- 'f 

Special  attention  is  directel  to  the  very  complete  set  of  gear 
}.'iiards  pr.ovidefl.  This  1$  in  Hiie  with  jthc  modern  tendency  of 
'^afej^Mtarding  the  workman.  It  lias  other  advantaiies  as  well. 
'iwever.  It  protects  the  years  from  accidents,  such  as  ar 
)  'iticnlarly  likely  to  occur  in  .shops  liaviiif!:  traveling  crane<. 
If  prevents  the  throvvinjn  of  nil  nver  the  cl<»the<  of  the  operator 
il-o  adds  greatly  to  the  appearaiun    of  the  machine. 


THE  IDEAL  LOCOMOTIVE. 


T.he  "ideal  1< >(< mik •li\ e"  has  received  considerable  discussion  in 
'  <    columns  of  The:  Iln<fitk'er  (.I.x)ridbnl  during  the  past  year. 
'■e  result  i«;  summed  tip  in  a  recent  editorial  in  that  publication, 
'in  which  tlie  foUovvinj^  extract  has  Ineii  taken: 
"rhe   locomotive   is   the  most   remarkable  niachine   ever  crtri 
trucied  to   divelo]!  powir.      Xo  other  inotor  works  mider   ii',<' 
nie  varying  con<litions.     .\t  «Hie  moment  wc  find  it  develeipinv; 
^inumi    horsepower    while    makin.ir.    perhaps,    ninety    or    one 
I'dred    revolutions   per  niimite.      Soon   afterwards   it    is    as^am 
i'ii'.i  nut  maximum  power,  xvhile  its  cranks  are  tuming  rotntd 
"'■  .^.So  times  in  a  nrinute.     It  is  a  >;  low -speed  engine.    It  is, a' 
ii  -peed  eiijfiiie.     It  is  an  all  and  every  speed  enjiine:  and  it. 
•  -cpeeted  to  be  economical,  no  matter  what  the  aveni}j;e  cylin- 
•  I  T>res.sures  may  be.    The  resistance  which  it  has  to  overcouic; 
i's  from  minute  to  minute..    It  nmst  behave  aVcU  as  a  vehick-. 
iirasv  be  boyoml  all  other  machiius  tnistworthy.     With  heavy. 
~t.  lonjr-ruu  trains  it  has  \n  work  witliiii  an  inch  of  its  life  for 
"Urs   tot>etlier.     'i'hore    is   nothing  like   it    in    the    world.      1  lie 
uVutor  car  has  hb  such  dirficnlties  to  ormtend  against.     If  it  hiii- 
climb  a  hill  the  gear  is  chan.ued.     There  ;is  no  change  gear 
I'  the  railway  engine.     The  torpedo  destroyer's  ciigines  are  to 
'♦r'ain  extent  like  the  locomotive;  l)Ut  the  occasions  when  full 
\v*r  is  wanted  aud  put  forth  are  quite  rare.    With  the  locoiuo 
ve  maximum  power  is  the  riile%  not  thb  exception. 
It  ought  to  be  obvious  that  to  get  an  i«leal  engine  under  such. 
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c^rtr^i1red -^to  Ajigmcnliug  V*''^*^^  ivr-  .fuel.     H.ut  ^<T-e<i  ' in  tha: 

pr(.»aress;  Svill  ialie  place.'  Superlieating  liaJs  ,fbf  sptfife  time  pa^t 
been  tried  on  a  scale  and  with  a  conipletene.<«s  luver  bcft^re 
att(ini»tid  iiV  thi.s  Country.  ( it  the  ecom»n7y  stvurcd  there  is  no 
question.     Kothing  but  the  ktpse  of  ti  llu- 

price  paiil  f Or  tbe  ^savijig  is:  or  .|s  iiuVirp  great." 

•    Ti»K  ■  Tt%N7rsTt:x '  i:.\MP.-^.V  tlevelopmeiVts  of  iiu-an  - 

descent  Tamps  luixe  told  of  progress,  but  the  introduction  of  the 
taitgsteu  lamp  uieiuis  ?i:  ra^olutim  lif  light iuij  worls. ,  Reaching, 
as  it  docs,  a  stanilard  three  times  kiglier  tlum  the  present  incan 
descent  lamjis,  the  tungsten  lamp  surpasses  all  oilier  forms  fif 
lamps  in  eftrciency— the  arc  and  the  .\orn>t.  are  all  outclassed,  wit li 
the  JM^'SsibJe  exeepiioHrof  rhe  Haniiiig^arc  aiwi  «bme  fotms  «»f 
yaiJortvibe  lighting..  '  By  meiuis  of  its  nuiiierous  and  well-known 
a<lvantages  the  incandescent  lamp  has  maintained  itself  in  the 
field  in  competition  witli  other  illumimmts,  and  now  that  it  is 
able  to  niatcii  them  in  elticiency,  there  will  x>robably  be  no  limit 
to  its  use  exccpf  tlie  ability  of  the  imblic  service  corjKjrations  t9 
supply  service  there for.irF.lf'.tf'/^^fciC^jr  befon'  Titc  l:Hyiiifi'rs' 
Club  i0f  Philaddthhi. 
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HKST    SliLII)   STEEL   PASSENGER   TRAIN,   COMPOSED   OF    DAY    COACHES.    DINING  CAR,  AND  PULLMANS,  OPERATED   KY   THE   Pl.N  NSVI.V  AM  A 

RAILROAD    COMPANV,    AND    THE    FIRST     SUCH     TRAIN    EVER    OPERATEi)    ANYVVHER'i:. 


STEEL  PASSENGER  CARS  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  November,  1906,  ordered  100 
all-steel  passenger  cars.  Since  that  time  additional  orders  have 
been  placed  and  there  are  now  in  service  on  the  company's  lines 
245  coaches,  10  dining  cars,  21  combination  passenger  and  bag- 
gage cars,  29  baggage  cars,  i3  postal  cars,  and  one  company  car; 
a  total  of  324  cars.  In  course  of  construction  there  are  146 
coaches,  34  dining  cars,  48  combination  passenger  and  baggage 
cars,  4  baggage  cars,  42  postal  cars,  27  mail  storage  cars,  and  11 
baggage  and  mail  cars. 

The  Pullman  Company,  a:  the  instance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  has  for  the  past  four  years  been  at  work  designing  all- 
steel  parlor  and  sleeping  cars.  Some  500  such  cars  are  shortly 
to  be  completed  and  placed  in  service  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  '• 

With  the  all-steel  passenger  equipment  now  in  service,  or  on 
order,  and  some  250  steel  cars  to  be  ordered  on  the  1910  passen- 
ger equipment  programme,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will,  in 
a  short  time,  have  in  service  about  900  of  its  own  steel  passen- 
ger cars,  and  500  steel  Pullman  cars. 


BOOKS. 


"Fuel  Tests  with  House  Heating  Boilers,"  by  J.  M.  Snod- 
grass,  is  issued  by  the  Engineering  E.xperiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  as  Bulletin  No.  31.  This  bulletin  is  de- 
signed for  the  technical  rather  than  for  the  general  reader.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  producers  of  fuel  for  domestic  heating 
and  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  design  and  method 
of  house  heating  apparatus.  Comparatively  few  tests  have 
hitherto  been  made  in  connection  with  house-heating  apparatus, 
and  the  results  of  this  l)ullctin  constitute  a  timely  definition  of 
its  cfficienc}'.  The  bulletin  is  intended  to  constitute  the  first  of  a 
scries  dealing  with  fuels  and  apparatus  used  for  house-heating 
or  other  domestic  purposes.  Copies  may  be  obtained  gratis 
upon  application  to  W.  F.  M.  Gross,  director  of  the  Engineering 
E.xperiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


"Tests  of  Tungsten  Lamps,"  by  T.  II.  Amrine  and  A.  Guell, 
issued  as  Bulletin  No.  3;^  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  University  of  Illinois,  presents  the  results  of  tests 
upon  tungsten  lamps  of  the  25-watt  size.  Of  the  three  kinds  of 
lamps  tested,  one  kind  was  of  American  manufacture  with  fila- 
ments made  by  the  paste  process;  the  other  two  kinds  were  of 
German  manufacture,  with  filaments  made  by  the  colloid  and 
deposition  processes.  Each  type  of  lamp  had  a  different  scheme 
of  filament  mounting. 

From  these  tests  it  is  shown  that: 

(i)  When  the  lamps  are  subject  to  vibration,  the  life  depends 
to  a  great  e.xtent  upon  the  scheme  of  filament  mounting,  so  that 
a  lamp  having  its  filaments  mounted  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
nre  never  under  tension,  gives  a  much  better  life,  when  subject 
to  vibration,  than  one  having  tightly  strung  filaments. 

(2)  After  burning  2,000  hours  under  good  conditions  of  oper- 
ation, the  average  candle-power  of  the  filaments  made  by  the 
paste  process,  decreased  to  88  per  cent.;  of  the  filaments  made 
by  the  deposition  process  to  89  per  cent. ;  and  of  those  made  by 
the  colloid  process  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  initial  value. 

(3)  The  paste  filament  lamp,  with  loosely  strung  filaments, 
gives  the  longest  life  under  both  good  and  poor  conditions  of 
operation. 


(4)  The  frequent  breakage  of  the  filaments  during  shipment 
and  ordinary  handling,  and  the  early  blackening  of  the  bulbs, 
common  in  the  early  tungsten  lamps,  seem  to  have  been  over- 
come in  all  three  types  of  lamps  tested. 

Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  obtained  gratis  upon  application 
to  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  director  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


Proceedings  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association.  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Convention  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  Sept., 
1909.  Leather,  374  pages,  6  by  9  in.  Secretary  W.  O. 
Thompson,  820  Elmwood  ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  proceedings  of  this  association  should  be  studied  by  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  compiling  and  arranging  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  railway  clubs  and  associations.  Well  printed,  neatly  and 
carefully  arranged  and  with  first-class  half-tones  and  line  draw- 
ings, it  forms  quite  a  contrast  to  the  average  book  of  this  kind. 
Among  the  principal  reports  and  papers  presented  and  dis- 
cussed were  the  following:  The  most  economical  method  of 
maintaining  engine  equipments;  fuel  economy  (report  and  dis- 
cussion cover  over  60  pages)  ;  proper  method  of  handling  air 
brakes  on  long  trains  to  insure  smooth  service  (60  pages)  ;  boiler 
check  valves  and  feed  water  delivery — does  their  location  and 
arrangement  affect  the  working  of  the  injector,  steaming  of  the 
boiler  and  formation  of  scale ;  piping  arrangement  between  engine 
and  tender  for  steam,  air  and  water ;  modern  methods  of  clean- 
ing ash  pans ;  function  of  the  parts  of  Walschaert  valve  gear, 
method  of  procedure  in  failure  or  breakdowns  on  simple  and 
compound  engines,  including  Mallet  type;  electric  locomotives; 
what  can  be  done  to  obviate  tender  derailments. 


"The  Occluded  Gases  in  Coal,"  by  S.  W.  Parr  and  Perry  Bar- 
ker, issued  as  Bulletin  32  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  Illinois,  contains  the  results  of  researches  to 
determine  the  behavior  of  coal  upon  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere with  reference  to  the  gases  normally  contained  by  it  in 
the  mine.  The  investigation  is  a  part  of  a  study  which  is  being 
made  by  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  relating  to  the 
deterioration  and  weathering  of  coal  as  well  as  its  spontaneous 
combustion. 

.'\.s  a  result  of  these  experiments,  it  appears  (i)  that  freshly 
mined  coal  when  subjected  to  a  vacuum  yields  an  appreciable 
percentage  of  combustible  hydrocarbons ;  (2)  that  the  escape  of 
these  combustible  hydrocarbons  takes  place  slowly  in  coal  ex- 
posed to  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  and  is  almost  entirely 
suppressed  when  submerged  in  water;  (3)  that  the  avidity  of 
coal  for  oxygen  is  so  marked  that  a  sample  in  an  air-tight  jar 
with  a  large  volume  of  air  quickly  exhausts  the  air  completely 
of  its  oxygen ;  and  this  experiment  may  be  repeated  a  number 
of  times  without  appreciably  lessening  the  avidity  of  the  coal  for 
oxj'gen ;  (4)  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  this  oxygen  shows 
itself  as  carbon  dioxide  of  water,  but  is  seemingly  more  largely 
involved  in  the  formation  of  organic  acids,  such  as  humic  acid, 
etc.;  (5)  the  finely  divided  coal  is  more  active  in  these  pro- 
cesses than  the  coarse  coal.  On  the  whole,  these  experiments, 
as  above  summarized,  afford  positive  indications  as  to  some 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  heating  and  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  coal  in  storage.  Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  to  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  director  of  the  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


Railways   of    China. — China   possesses   6,300   miles   of   rail- 
ways, of  which  only  1,930  are  managed  by  the  Chinese.     The 
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1  .niiagcmcnt  of  the  remaining  4,370  miles  is  divided  among  six 
foreign  powers,  as  follows:  Russians  manage  1,077  miles,  Bel- 
lians  903  miles,  Japanese  702  miles,  Germans  684  miles,  English 
'  ;jS  miles,  and  Frenchmen  400  miles.  When  the  railways  now 
itirg  laid  down  in  China  are  finished,  the  total  length  of  China's 
i.nhvay  system  will  amount  to  8,000  miles. — The  Eiiginec 
{ Loudon).  •:,:•,-•'.- 


RAILWAY  CLUBS. 


(\niadian  Railway  Club  (Montreal). — At  the  meeting  on  Tues- 
day, March  i,  G.  I.  Evans,  chief  draftsman  of  the  motive  power 
ilri»artment  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  at  Montreal,  will 
[irtscnt  a  paper  entitled  "An  Experimental  Mallet  Articulated 
1,  vcoraotive."  Secretary,  James  Powell,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St.  Lani- 
ljt.Tt,  near  Montreal,  Can. 


Central  Railway  Club  (Buffalo). —At  the  meeting  on  Friday, 

March  iith,  J.  R.  Sloan,  general  electrician  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Altoona,  will  read  a  paper  on  "Electric  Car  Light- 
ing."    Secretary,   Pi.   D.    Vought,  95   Liberty   street.   New   York 

City. 


Kc'ijj  England  Railroad  Club  (Boston). — On  Tuesday  evening. 
March  8th,  there  will  be  a  discussion  on  the  "AL  C.  B.  Rules  of 
Interchange."  This  is  also  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club.  It 
will  be  held  at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel;  dinner  will  be  served 
at  6:30  p.  M.  Secretary,  George  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


.Vrrc  York  Railroad  Club. — Friday  evening,  March   iSth,  will 
be   ihe   "Aiuuial    Electric    Night,"   at   whidi    time   the    report   on 
"Klcctrilication''  will  be  presented  by  a  standing  committee  ap 
|)iiiiited  some  time  ago.     Secretary,   H.   D.  Vought,  95  Liberty 
-street,  New  York  City. 


luiit'ii'ay  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — The  standing  conunittee  on  the 
.M.  C.  B.  rules  of  interchange  will  make  its  report  at  the  next 
nu'cting,  Friday,  March  25th.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Alleman,  P.  vS: 
L.  E.  R.  K..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Il'cslcnt  Raihvay  Club  (Chicago). — At  the  March  meeting, 
1  iKsday,  the  fifteenth,  the  committee  on  "Revision  of  the  Rules 
"i"  Interchange"  will  present  a  report.  Prof.  H.  Wade  }Iibbar<l 
"I  tlie  University  of  Missouri  will  also  read  a  paper,  th.;  subject 
"t  which  has  not  yet  been  announced.  Secretary,  Jos.  W.  Tay- 
1  r.  3fjo  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


(filler  Club  Meetings.— Iowa  (Dcs  Moines),  Friday,  ^larch  11. 
.\>rthern  (Duluth),  Saturday,  March  26.  Richmond,  Monda>, 
March  14.  St.  Louis,  Friday,  March  11.  Western  Canad.t 
'  V\  innipeg,  Man.),  Monday,   March   14. 


li.iMi.v.VTioN  OF  Gr.ade  CROSSINGS. — While  invariably  avoiding 

j-radt  crossings  on  new  and  revised  construction  work,  the  Penn- 

.^'^aiua  Railroad  has,  in  the  last  ten  years,  been  eliminating  idl 

' '    '>ings  at  grade  as  rapidly  as  practicable.     A  compilation  for 

*'i    period  .since  January  i,  igoo,  shows  that  673  grade  crossini/s 

"^•■ve  been  removed  on  the  lines  of  the  system  east  of  Pittsburgh 

''  '!   Eric.     These   figures  are  of  record  of    September    i,    1909, 

•■'■  '  do  not  include  the   ten   crossings  to  be  eliminated  by  the 

^■!  ■  ngc  of  line  to  be  made  through   Bristol,   Pa.,  on  the   Ne-v 

'  "k  Division.     On  the  lines   of   heaviest  traffic   l>etween   Ncv/ 

■'rk   and    Wa.shington    and    Philadelphia    and    Pittsburgh,    the 

•"uiiany  has  abolished  256  public  grade  crossings  in  the  past  ten 

'  irs.      1  he  774  j)ublic  crossings   remaining   are   scattered   over 

'/  1  indes  of  road,   and  are,  with  a   few   exceptions,  at  unfrc- 

|l"cntcd  highways  where  traffic  is  inconsiderable.     There   have 

•>  ^o  been  removed,  in  addition  to  the  256  oublic  crossings,   129 

private  crossings  at  grade. 


PERSONALS. 


C.   H.   Kenzel  has  been  appointed  assistant  .purchasing  agent 
of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  with  office  at  Chicago. 


J.   C.   Miller,   district  master  mechanic  of  the   Qiicago,   Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Milwaukee,.  Wis.,  has  retired! 


E.   C   Anderson  has  been   appointed   mechaiiical   engineer  oi 
the  Colorado  &  Southern  Ry.,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo. 


C.  H.  Montague  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Des  Moines,  with  office  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  ' 

D.  11.  Speakman,  master  mechanic  on  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Nebraska  and  Colorado  divisions  at 
Goodland,  Kan.         V:;,; 


W.  J.  Bohan,  electrical  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer,  with 
office  at  St.  Paul. 


Henry  Mel,  material  agent  of  the  NationakRailways  of  Mexico 
at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  has  l)ecn  appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent, 
with  office  at  Beaumont. 


Richard  Lanham,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  St.  Loui.-;, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  at  De  Soto,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
a  master  mechanic,  with  office  at  Paragould,  Ark. 


G.G.  Gilpin  has  been  appointed  chief  draftsman  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  to  succeed  E.  C.  Anderson,  who 
has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  Ry. 


W.  R.  Thomas,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
foreman  of  the  mechanical  and  car  departments,  with  office  at 
Ludlow,  Ky. 


R.  L.  Stewart,  master  mechanic  of  the  Kansas  City  termhial 
and  the  St.  Louis  division  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  at  Armour 
dale,  Kan.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Missouri  divibion,  with 
office  at  Trenton,,  Mp. 


II.  J.  Osborne,  master  mechanic  of  the  Nebraska  and  Colorado 
divisions  of  the  Rock  Inland  Lines  at  Goodland.  Kan.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Iowa  and  Des  Moines  Valley  divisions  ai 
Valley  Junction,  Iowa.. 


W.  Alexander,  assistant  district  master  mechanic  (»f  the  Chi 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  lieen  ap 
pointed  district  master  mech.-nic,  with  off.cc  at  Milwaukee,  sue 
cceding  J.  C.  Miller,  resigned. 


J.  F.  Sheahan,  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Railway.  ?t 
Knoxvillc,  Tcnn.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Palestine,  Tc.\., 
succeeding  F.  S.  Anthony,  promoted. 


James  T.  Wallis,  superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  ICric 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  of  the  Northern  Cen 
tral,  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the  West  Jersey 
&  Sea.shore,  also  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Camden  Ferry,  with  office 
at  Camden,  Nv/.,  succeeding  D.  II.  LoVell,  granted  leave  of 
absence. 


M.  TT.  Wickliorsf,  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Cliica^.  BtiTiingt'in 
&  Quincy,  with  office  at  .\urora.  111.,  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  for  one  year  to  become  chief  chemist  in  charge  oi 
rail  tests  by  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance 
of  Way  Association.     W.  A.  Derby  succeeds  Mr.  Wickhorst. 
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I;A'TV>'\''    <  '.Mi"\\>--,    ASri    Till'     MK-r     ^ '(   (I      IkNTV     KVl  K    iH'IKMIi)     \  \  V  \V  H  h  H''.    •'  '  ' 


STEEL  PASSENGER  CARS  ON   THE   PENNSYLVANIA. 


i  i.<.  I'cijn5ylvati4a;  Railroaft  in  Xpveittl>cr,  KyuCh  or«lercd  ido 
all-stcci  [>;iss<n|itr  cars/.  .:SiiaV'tlJi»V  tm^  orders  have 

!)cfii  pfrwcd  9pd-lJ*^rcr^fS  '*i<^w'  iiKScry^  tin-  connKirty^'s  lines 

-'45  coaehfs,  fo  dinint^.  cars;  -r'^  Gnmbiiiatiiwi  i»a>«:<fUKcr  and  bag- 
K'i'ti*-'  rar^,  JO  I>aj;;4ai;c  tWs,  >o  vu-«tal  yars^  :rinl  om-  cotupany  car ; 
:\.  t4>tal  "f  j,_'4  cars.;  In-.tqursn  ;of  c<'iisiructi«>n  tlurc  are  141) 
<  oach«iSv  34  dittinj,'  c.*irS,  4t4  epinbinalknj  jiaiiscitgvr  atT.d  bagjfaj-H- 

;!  .  4  Iia^ya^t-  cars,  4J  |i<>-t:il  cars,  i-'^;  nvad  sl'irai^tv  t5tt)R>,"aii«J  1  r 
Satiutas*^  and  mail  car*-^  v       -    :.."•■..■.;  .:,;     _  •  -■  . 

Tjic  Pullnian  Citniitany,  at  the  iR-itance  -a  iIk-  iVnnsylvania 
Railroad,  lia>  K-r  tbv  p^it.Joui  ytafs  boeij;^^  all- 

A\<-\  vailrvf  and  vlocpiug  «jiW/  S^^^  siH)  stich  tat5,.iareV shortly 
to   be   c.oniplvted   undr  pJacci^t  in   s<ci'vjcc  toin:  the   PtrnnwKania 

Railroad;.-;'  ;         '  ..•'.-'.•■':'%■;.,■  .-'■/-■'■■•'  -■;•  ".'■'^ '■■  ^ •'■  :,■'>. 

Willi  tlu^  all  stcti  passcng.-r  oqtuinnent  no-vsin  s6Fvicc,  or.  on 
ordt:f;'  and  3ti.nitv-\^Q  sjcel  vars  to  be  brdcrcil  on  the.  1910  pa^scn- 
m  r  cqiiiiitticHt  i>r(.t;ra!nint%it><c..Pt^'nn>^ylvaiiia   Kailrotrd   will,  in. 
a  <;hort  limvv-liavi'  i^i  service  abt-ut -900  'ii   it-  .v.i!  -t<-tl  pri--cn- 
■^rr  c:irs;  and  500  -fed  I'tilhiian  cars.    • 

BOOKS. 


"Fuel  Tc~^  Avith  Jlmisf  lUalins.?  lioiUrs,'  by  J.  M.  Siiod- 
i^rass.  is  i>:>ncd  by  the.  luijiiiKcrini;  IvxiMrinicnt  .Station  of  the 
riiiversity  (if  Illinois  as. iJtdktin  Xo.  ,?r.  This  bulk-thi  is  de- 
^isjTcd  {pr  tUcr  KitJ"ital  rather  than  for  thi«^  general  reader.  It 
will  tje  of  interest  u«> ; fiTpthieerk  of  fiivl  lor  dtnncstic  heatinp; 
;ind  to  tho^c*v ho  .art;  concerned  \viTh  the  desit;n  and  method 
.4  iv«''U?e  iiewii'k  app^faUis.  Ounparatively  few  tests  have 
hiflatio  Kvn  tnailo  iit  cohnection  .with  ln»use-heating  apparatus. 
..ifit  thf*  feMdts.  ^  of 

•     .  irfcicncy.     rii«'  bulletin  i-  ijiteiided  to  cohslifirte  the  fir^t  of  a 
-el  1..  <  tUalin.u:  witlv  /nvl<  aiid  ajjpaTaltK  used,  for  hf.m^e-heatinj.? 

•  -r  .other  doiiiestie  pnri>os'cs._;  1^^  l)e 'obtained  jiratis 
upon  ai»i>Ucati(rtVto.-W,-^  '>f  jhe  Knginterin^ 
fvfxpefimCiitStalJ^^n  iJmctsiiy  of  Jllinois^  I'rbana.  111. 

■"■lt.>is  vt  I  c.N(...-Ti:..v  .l.AMi'^i'  by  1 .  1,1.  .VniruK'  and  A.  (iiieil, 
i>s:ned  i^,^  Brilletin  vXb.  •  33  o£  the  KilsihccHng  I'-xperinient  Sli- 
lii-n  of  rtie.  University  ctt  niinoi.«j  presents  the  results  of  tests 
n|K>n  titugsttn  'lait]ps-4.'f  the  25-Ayatt  size.  Of  the  three  kiiid.<  of 
lanifis.  tested,  ywekixfd  Avas  ot"''Aniericaii  nKUMJlaeturc  with  tilri- 
!i>ents made  by  the  pa.«tc  process ;  the  other  two  kinds  were  of 

•  rernmn  manufacture,  with  lll.nnents  made; by  the  colloid  and 
deposition  pi-occ.sse>^.  Each  type  of  Tajfnp  had  a  di  lie  rent  scheme 
i-i  iTlament  jmmintfng'. 

From  thcst:  tests  it  is  shown  that: 

(  I  »  When  the  lamps  art;  subject  to  vibraiiMti,  tlic  life  depend^ 
t  I  .1  !^r«it  X^xtetit  upon  the  schenic  of  Tilament  mounting;  so  that 
.1  Iainphavit'>}i  its  ftlaineuts  irioinited  iir  fitch  a  manner  that  ihcy 
.ire  nvvet;  uilder  txivsioni  iiivi;*''  a  much  better  life,  when  subject 
tn  vibration,  than  one  haviivv".  ti:.ihtly  sirun.y  tilauuntv. 

I  J.  r.\ftcrburjiit'y  2*000  hours  undertjood  conditions  .of.  opcT- 
.itiopj-  the :  avc■raJje^  ciUwllc  p*T*cr  'O.f  jlie  iilaments  niadc  by  the 
|.a>tc  prQCes§,:decreai50d  t<?  &*  per  c^^^^  of  the  filaments  ma<le 
l>y  (he  deposition  process  to  ?9  per  ceiit. ;  and  of  tho<e  m.ide  '>v 
tilt  colloid  proccssto  77  per  cent,  of  the  initial,  value. 

( .^>-Th,e  paste  fdament  lamp^  ;w'ith  loosel}'  strung  filatnents 
gives  the  longest  life  nnde^r  both  good  and  poor  conditions  ni 
operation. 


(4.)  Tlie   frequent  iireakagc  of  the  tllaments  during   shiptneii! 
and  ordinary  handling,   and   the   early   blackening  of   the   bulb->, 
common   in   the  early   tungsten   lamps,  seem   to  have   been  over 
come  in  all  three  types  of  lamps  tested. 

Copies  of  this  bidletin  may  lie  olitained  gratis  ttpon  application 
to  W.  1*".  M.  (Joss,  director  of  the  luigincering  I'.NiMriiiunt  Sta- 
tion, I'niversity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


Prr^ceedings  of   the    'Iravehng   ]-jiginecrs'   Association.     Seven- 
teenth Antmal  Convention  held  at   Denver,  Colorado,  Sept., 
Kjog.      Leather.    .^74    pages.    6   by   9    in.      Secretary    \V.    () 
Thompson,  Sjo  Elmwood  ave.,  Hutlalo,  X.  V. 
The  proceedings  of  this  association  should  be  studied  by  those 
who  arc  in  charge  of  the  compiling  and  arranging  of  the  proceed 
ings  of  railway  clubs  and  a?sociations.     Well  printed,  neatly  and 
carefully  arranged  and  with  i"irst-cla;?5  half  tones  and  line  draw- 
ings, it  forms  quite  a  contrast  to  the  average  book  of  this  kind. 
Amr)ng   the    jirincipal    reports    and    pajjers   presented    and    dis- 
cussed  were   the    following:    The   most   economical   method   i.f 
m.iintaining  engine  equipments;    fuel  economy    (report   and  dis- 
cussion cover  over  60  pages)  ;   proper  niethod  of  handling  air 
brakes  on  long  trains  to  insnre  .smooth  service  (60  pages)  ;  boiler 
check   valves  and   feed  water  delivery — does  their  location  and 
arrangenunt  affect  the  working  of  the  injector,  steannng  of  the 
boiler  and  formation  of  scale ;  piping  arrangement  between  engine 
and  tender  for  steam,  air  and  water;  modern  mcihiKls  of  clean 
ing  ash  pans;   function  of  the  part^  of  Walschacrt  valve  gear, 
.method  of  procedure   in    failure   or  breakdowns   on    simple  and 
ci^mpound  engines,   including  Mallet  type;  electric  locoinotivcs ; 
what  can  be  <lone  to  obviate  fender  deraihnents. 


"The  ()cchuU<l  (ia>es  in  C<.al."  l>y  .S.  W.  Parr  and  Perry  P.ar 
ker.  is>ueil  a-  ISulIetin  3_' of  the  Engineering  i'.xjHriment  .Station, 
University  of  Illin<>is,  contains  the  roidts  <»f  researches  to 
iletermine  the  bihaviorof  c'lal  nimn  exjKisure  to'the  atnio-- 
jilurr  with  reference  to  the  gases  normally  contained  by  it  in 
the  mine.  The  investigation  is  a  part  of  a  study  which  is  being 
made  by  ihe  llnginei  ring  fixperimenl  Station  relating  to  tin- 
deterioration  and  weathering  of  c<'>al  as  well  as  its  spontaneous 
combustion. 

.\s  a  result  of  the.se  experiments,  jt  a])pears    (i)   that   freshly 
mined  coal  when  subjected  to  a  vacuiun  yields  an   appreciabK' 
percentage  of  coniimstiiile  hydrocarbons;   (2)   that  tlie  escape-  o; 
thcs'c  combustible  hydrocarlnjiis  takes  place  slowly  in  coal  e\ 
posed  to  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  and  is  almost  entirely 
-nf)presse«l  when   submerged  in   water;    ("3)    that  the  aviflity  of 
I'lal  for  oxygen  is  so  markc<l  that  a  sample  in  an  air-tight  jar 
with  a  large  volume  of  air  fjuickly  exhausts  the  air  completely 
of   its  oxygen;  and  this  experiment  may  be  repeated  a  munber 
of  times  without  appreciably  lessening  the  a\idity  of  the  coal  fT" 
oxygen;  (4)  a  comparatively  sniall  anjount  of  this  oxygen  .shows 
itself  as  carbon  dioxide  of  water,  but  is"  seemingly  more  largely 
involved  in  the  formation  of  organic  acids,  such  as  humic  acitl. 
etc  ;^( 5)    the   finely   divided   coal  is   more  active   in   these   pro- 
cessed; than  the  coars.'  coal.     On  the  whole,  these  experiments. 
as    above    smnmari/ecl,    alTon'    l"'"-'*'^*'    indications    as    to    som  ■ 
"f   tlie  underlying  causes  of  the  heating  aiicl  .spontaneous  com 
Im-tii.n  of  ci.al  in  storage.     Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  oh 
tained  upon  a)iplieati(.n  to  W .  F.  M.  (lOss,  director  of  the  Engi 
luering  Exi-crimeiit   Station,  l^niversity  of  Illinois,  Url.iana.  II! 


Railways   or  ChiKa. — China   possesses  6,:5oo   miles   of   ndl 
ways,   of  which   only    1,930  are   managed  .hy/.^th€;  Chinese.     Tlie 
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_.  iiKiit  ul  the  reniainiijs  4,370  miles  is  divided  among  six 

1  jiowcrSj  as  fpHows:  Russians  manage  1,077  niiles,  Bel- 

■  xi.?  miles,  Japanese  702.  miles,  Germans  684  miles,  English 

tvilcS  a'ltl  Frenchmen  400  miles.     When  the  railways  now 

4  Vid  down  in  Cliina  arc  rinished,  the  totallength  of  China's 

;  :v    system    will    amount    to    S.ooo     miles. —  The    Emjiiuc- 


RAILWAY  CLUBS. 


(//(r«  A'w?/:i;<»;j;  C7h&.  (iXl6i)treat):^:\l  thv  iiiceUiig  on  Tucs- 
.^iarCMi  J,\^..l-  i^vaiis,  chief  draftsman  of  the  niotivc  power, 
ijU'Ht  of  the  Ouiadiaii  I'acitic  Railway,  atMnntreal,  will 
:  a  paper  entitled  "An  l.x))crimental  Mallet  Articulated 
..live."  .Secretary,  James  i'uuell,  1'.  O.  I'ox  7.  St.  Lam 
rar  Jifontrttfl,  Can. 


;/  Kuiluoy  CJiih  ( Buffalo  I. --.Vt  t lie  meeting  oil  b'riday, 

['.  nth,  JR.  Sloaii.  general  eketrician  of  the  I'ennsylv'ania 

;id  at  .Vltoona,  will  read  a  paper  "H  ^^l;Jcctric  Car.  Light: 

Secretary^   H;:  L>.    VH^*Mghli  95  1-iiirrW  st^  V^Ofk 


:i  Nlji.  thvre  will  be  a  diHCUvsinn  on  the  "M,  C.U:  Rtiles  «>r 

1 .  lianxc.'^  This  is  also,  the  aainual   meeting  of  thc-ciuli.     it 

held  at  the  Cop^lcy-jSquaFC  .llott'l;  diwitct  Xrill  be  se'tyeJ 

1     V.     Secretary,  George; tLi^razic1r,ja  Oliver  ^ircttj 

\i.A\,  Mass.  .■■':■  .r:;-'  .'>■■.-- 


)  ■:<,{■   h',tilr>niil  Clnb.—A<^ri(\:iy  I'vcniiig',   March    lAfiVwiU! 

■  Aniitjal    l\Uctriv-    Night,''   at    wliicli    time   tlu-    reiMjrJ.   oil 
iiix\itiiui'^  wiir  l>c  4«"c&«|itc<li)^^^^  voiMiiiittoc  aj» 

:  .svMiic  tiiiie   agi)..:  ;Svcrctary,   }Jv  I).:-  Vo^^lit;- 95  Liberty 
>^c\v  Viirk  Gitjfc 


'v   (  /»''   (J/   /';7T-<''"'7y^ii— T1:o  >tauding   romnvittrc  on   tj'^" 
'      I!,.  rule>.of  interciiaiige   will   make   its   report  at  the  liext; 
iKi?!i^:/lvn|iaY/^larc}r25tb:;    Secretary/ ^^^(^ 
lv.^k;:  I'ittsburgh,  Pa 


>.>7iTi^   A'<i(7:ii/y    Club    ( Chicag'KK--r-At    tbe    -\larc}>    iiietiirig. 

idiiv.  the  iiftec'nth.  the  committee  4 Hi  **Revi-;i<'in  of  the  RuU  > 
".hi;irehaiigi"  will  present  a  rcjiort.     I'rof.  11.  \\'a<Ie  1  Iil)bai;<l 

I'jiivcri-itv  i>r  ^lissottri  atHI  alsii  reat^ 
^  ji)ch^lias:iW>t;;yi't  ::bci^i  ;«i!^"  >«n^ 

'^^'iHjUi  €oh>nJ^J\idj^^^^  -"'"'-:■'-' ^ '■■'- ; 


<  Uulutlii..  Satur«iay.   Alarch  ^li-  :  RV'l*i'0"'V Aloiulaj^ 
:!       St.     l.'-ri-.    l-ridav,    Marclii    It.      ASViilenv    Caijad't; 


'.i;tn.  I , 


.M. 


I'llri',-, 


M:nv!.    1. 


•I I ^.vi if/x^^  oi'< (^Ai»k  <j;to 

'  1'^  •'-  > n igs  0ii  iic w  atid  reyi.scd  c< 'H st  ructitni  wurk.  the  I 'enii  - 

I  Krtilpnad  has,,  in  the  last  ten  years,  been  eliniinaiiiig  all- 

;^>  at  grade  as  rapidly  as  praeticablv.     .\  c<)m|ti1ati<in   fur 

:i'>d  since  Jaimary  1,   i<i(X).  shows  that  f>7,v  grade  crossin;.';s 

'■n  rciiiriVetl  .in  tJie  lines  oLlbe  system  cast  of  Pittsburgh 

, ivrJAi     Tliifsc  ligtrrcs:  are  of ;  record  of   Sci)tember  i.,   jgcj^ 

■'•>   not    include   the    ten    crossinii-^   to  i)e   eliminated  by   tlve 

"f   litre   to  be  ma<le   through    I'.ri.stf)!,    Pa-,  on  the    Xe-;V 

I  •ivi'iifin.  \  On  the  line^   of   heaviest  trarFic ,  iK-twecii  Xevy 

ajul    VVa^hingtcin    aii(i    I'liiladeTphia    and    I'ittsburgh,  ;thc 

'  y  hjiyaboli^hed  .'5(1  public  grade  crossiugHitj  the  jmst  leti 

' '"    774   pubhc   rr<>.>>in!is   remaining   I'ire    sciitt*tT.d   over 

"t   rua<l.   .'mi[l'ar<v\viih  a.  few   e.\ccpjiotis,  at   utifrcv 

1   hi^bttnysi  Ajt-iicirtvtraftic;  JH  iiico»»si«U:rabJe.     'I'lvere  Jiawi 

'»  rtinoved,  in  additioiriQ'  tire  256  public  <:rosi5iitgs,i2ji 

cr"s&iug5^  grj^dc. 


PERSONALS. 


C;.  H.'  Keiizel  has  been  appoiiTtcd.  assist^t  iHirchasiug  a^i'ijt 
of  the  HIgiu,  Jolict  &  Eastern,  witlt  dffice  at  Chicago;. 


J.  C.   \filler,  ^district  jnastcr  mechanic  ott)''^-  Citic3g«"t,   M«i 
waukec  &  St.  Paul,  wttji  ofiice  at  Milwatikcc,"^A\'is.,  has.rrtire^v 


"E.  CJ   Anderson  has  bech  appointc4  m'cch.'inical  icngniecr   ft 
the  Colorado  &■  Southern  Ry.,  with  headiiii.'trti-r-  :it  ]).tiv<.-r.  Cr^. 


G.  H.  .Moiitagr.c  ha->  becti  tippoiinml  siipcriniojitlcnt  trt  invrtiv' 
pp\vcr^G^f  ijje^.  l^f^u^  ^|oincs,>^fh  ttflkfe  at  D^^ji^ 

■  Iowa.  >=■■  ^:'v:-"  ^/  'ii:f^-<<':-  )  '■  '.'},-'■■-  .;■    j^'V  /'■''^X':-'^'':  \  ■'  ■:'.■  'ri 

._    p.c;f L  Spt^a1cniatl,  ii^         »iecluonG"^qn  tlic  R^vtlc  f slrfii^LiLijhc--. 
.  IVals^ccii/lransf erred  trt^  tlic  X<•b^a^ka  aird  Cob>ia>l«  d!n>ions  -ial 
Goodlaiidy  Kail 

;    AV'.  ^S-:~  Bolian,  clcctri«d   t  tigiiu'^  r  ^  ifie-,  >sS^Iicm  'Pa\;ifict:  ^li 

office  at  St.  ;PiauI; 


f  f  enry  Mtli  Wfiiortil  atiiMiti  of  thv  Xatir-iiaf  Raflwaytfiif  ^ 

fit  Bcaunioiiti/re.x;.»ba?>  blVn^T^^^^  ajjrr 

Avith  office  at  Bcimin^^ 

.   Richar^l  taidKitn,  rotfdl  fi^^  ''       -  .   i,-.i,i 

■Iron  ^buujtait]  &  SQiithtrii,  at,l)p  Soi*Ji:'3iI«^  li:.-  ajii^'yitrt- 

a  nraster  n)c*hatTic,  vi^^^ 


(i.   Ci.  Gilp?n  b^s  been  ^jpp'jnitcd  cbiof  ;draitv!nan  of  tiu-  t^i^ 
Jcag<>,  Jkiiiingttm-  it   <^iincy,   t.r. sucetMcili;^  ;\^ Ji  , 

lias    l>ceii    aj>pi>itit«l!  iiitcluiiiic;d    CJig^1i^il^^^  Mr,f  i-t^J^   O  >if^rk<lo    <t 
■Sliittlrerij  Rv. 


^^''^>^  ^^^^^'•;^    ^^  T?'^''^^^^'yV''Vi'i  I>i»^Kb«-VMi    pi>^iMVjtcd    t»)^griMi\i 
foreiiian  of  tile  inecbairicid  ;and^,^ 
Llidlo*,  Kyo  A  '"t.;!^'^^ 


_    k-^  Us^wartv  niasti  r  juc^obitjtic  ■  rtf  tlic;  iC;iin  •>»<?:  Cttj:  .i<+PHn  >  1 
ancl  tlic  St.  Lfmis:S»{iyiHir^^  ^f ^tlit  R<  tcfcJ^jila       IJitcK  at>  Ai^iii<^n  ^ 
flale,^  KjM*  Clliiis iiceir  invii^iiVrfcdl^  t^ 


T     ->,- 


1^ Ji  Ps'l^^^wie,  nta?UT  nwabT^^ 

«ndtMoii^;y>f^tliV  1^ 

|tran>^fcrre't'  to   «;i3e»;b>\Wi;'ai5d'  ! )  -    \b  .iii.'>    V'd^A  'di\^i-.i.,- 
Valivy  Jurction:  b-vv;-:  ■      " 

;cag:n,  Xlibi  airkc-ii^^  StvjPa^txl- aS^  Aliivyatilctv,- V\  i 

:|»rmwWr  <]r»trjct  ntastiV  liieeb-Miic,  witltoflficc  atMal^anlyce^  stu 

ccccling  ;J,;;CJ,iMiUer^  ro^^i4j^^yd.  ;       ;;;."' 


jv,  K :She;di;in;iniastc  of ■  tip*?  ,^o«.t^iJF*j  .RaiHv. : 

Knox\'ilK',  Tejui:,  has  jiceti  ai»iir>iitU'tl:iiiaiitvr;'in(^li;i^^  li 

Ititen;^itioiia1  &  i\T<-:\i  >X'>i them,   witb  \i^c<^  ::\    1 '; destine,  Tc^x 

.succeidii;g  F.  S;  Antboijy^;prOiiiotcd.  ^r.,:.  ^'.;:.  '  • :  ''-     .'f 


ri;^j      .'J.' v*.  - 


James  T., AVallis,  Aupcnnti:-i^dc-i it  of  nii^iVe; :ii»twur :j;><t^^         ^^^ 
«livision  -t)f  ibe  I'emis^lxxinia  Kaib-iad  an*!  of  tlic  Kv^rtiivrjjH^civ 
tral,  has  bet-ti  appointed-aetiiiu  -uiH^riiitctidtnt:  oittlic  AVesl  }\'t<  '\ 
Si  Sen:s:liore;  al-(a  <4  thcPhihuU  Iplria  &  C7*iu«kit;Ferfy,  with  .1  »flj»>;; 
;at  Cftnrjlcn; -JX,  }:,:. isVtj.'ceeding  .1^- JJL^^-«vcHi  44*^ited  li^fh 
absxHict". 

-M.    M.    Wfckb«H-sl,   ClJgllliil-   <M    T'   -f  s  O^f  Ittie  f;'lii>  ..u   ■.    ».Miili^..i 

-.^  U"i"vy>  uitli  oilicc  :it  An4"<ira,:J[lbv;JiailK"*  ri -^f^  ;t:J«-i 

pi:  ab?>cncc  for  r^ie'  year  to  licc«>i>te^^^  iii  t-ltat  •-• 

raiT.tvst.^  iiy  the  Anu-ncan.Raili\ay  1;!^^^  an«iMaiiitCnaiK 

of.  VViy  Associatioii;.  . .W. .A,  ;p.ief by ,  succeed^,  ilr.  VV'ick.bof »s 
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W.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Western  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  with 
headquarters  at  Battle  Creek,  ^Micli.,  in  place  of  K.  D.  Jameson, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  other  dut'cs. 


CATALOGS. 


L.  A.  Richardson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri  division 
of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  terminal  and  the  Illinois  division, 
with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  D.  11.  Speakman,  transferred. 


N.  N.  Royden,  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  transferred  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.  George 
Akans,  master  mechanic  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  succeeds  Mr.  Boy- 
den  ;  E.  M.  Sweetman,  master  mechanic  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Akans,  and  Frank  Johnson,  general  foreman  of  loco- 
motive repairs  at  Knoxville,  succeeds  Mr.  Sweetman. 


Hugh  M.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car 
Company,  and  well  known  to  our  readers  as  the  publisher  of 
the  RailL<.ay  Age,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  McGraw 
Publishing  Company.  Mr.  Wilson  succeeds  Jas.  M.  Wakeman. 
who  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  McGraw 
Publishing  Company  with  which  he  has  been  connected  since 
its  formation. 

J.  II.  Guess,  purchasing  and  fuel  agent  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  at  City  of  Mexico,  Mex.,  has  been  appointed 
general  purchasing  agent  of  the  Mexican  International  and  the 
Interoccanic,  with  office  at  City  of  Mexico,  and  his  former  tith 
has  been  abolished.  A.  Herrera  has  been  appointed  purchasing 
agent,  with  office  at  City  of  Mexico,  succeeding  Carl  H.  Smith, 
resigned. 


J.  E.  Buker,  having  resigned  as  superintendent  c)f  car  depart- 
ment of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Indianapolis  Soutiiern  and 
the  Vazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  to  become  first  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago  Car  Heating  Co.,  his  former  position  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  duties  of  this  position  have  been  assumed  by 
the  superintendent  of  machinery.  The  position  of  J.  M.  Borrow- 
dale,  assistant  superintendent  car  department,  has  also  been 
alK)lished  and  Mr.  Borrowdale  will  report  to  the  superintendent 
of  niachmery  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 


H.  A.  Fabian,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New  York,  Xew 
Haven  &  Hartford  and  che  Central  of  Xew  England  at  Xew 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of  man- 
ager of  purchases  and  supplies  of  the  Xew  York,  Xew  Haven 
&  Hartford  and  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  office  at  Boston. 
Mass.,  effective  March  i.  He  also  holds  the  same  position 
on  the  controlled  lines  of  the  New  York,  Xew  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, namely.  Central  Xew  P'ngland.  Xew  England  Xavigation 
Co.  and  tiic  street  railways,  the  Connecticut  Co.,  Xew  York 
&  Stamford  Ry.  Co.,  Rhode  Island  Co.  and  the  Housatonic 
Power  Co.,  as  well  as  for  the  coiitrollcd  lines  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  namely,  Maine  Central,  Washington  County  and  the 
Somerset  Railway  Co. 


William  Buchanan,  superintendent  of  motive  i)ower  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  for  eighteen  years  up  to 
iS</),  died  January  20,  at  his  home  in  South  Xorwalk,  Conn.  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  born  in  Scotland,  ]March  6,  1830.  He  came  to 
this  country  when  a  boy  and  began  railway  work  in  the  summer 
of  1847.  In  1849  he  was  an  apprentice  in  llic  shops  of  the  Albany 
&  Schenectady,  but  soon  went  to  the  Hudson  River  road,  where 
he  remained  the  rest  of  his  active  life.  For  three  years  he  was 
machinist  and  shop  foreman.  In  1853  he  became  master  me- 
chanic, and  in  .Xpril,  1S80,  was  made  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Ihxlson  River  and  Harlem  divisions.  I^r)m  .\pril, 
i88r,  to  his  resignation  in  May,  1800.  be  was  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock  of  the  entire  system— the  Xew 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  West  Shore,  the  Rome,  Wat 
ertown  &  Ogdensburg  and  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  it 
Pittsburgh. 


Leach  Sanders. — The  various  styles  of  this  well  known  device  are  (In- 
scribed in  a  catalog  issued  by  the  American  Locomotive  Sander  Company, 
Thirteenth  and  Hamilton  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Steel  Truck  Side  Frame. — The  advantages  of  the  Buhoup  steel  truck 
side  frame,  manufactured  by  the  McConway  &  Torley  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  are  briefly  stated  in  a  neatly  arranged  pamphlet  recently  issued  by 
them. 


Vanadium  Metals  in  Railroad  Service. — In  a  pamphlet  under  this  title, 
published  by  the  X'anadium  Metals  Company,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  the  properties,  the  uses  and  the  advantages  of  "Victor  Vanadium 
Bronze"  are  discussed. 


\'tRTiCAL  Boring  Mills. — The  friction  headstock  and  lever  control  of  the 
Gisholt  vertical  boring  mills,  manufactured  by  the  Gisholt  Machine  Company, 
Madison,  Wis.,  is  described  in  detail  on  a  sheet  intended  for  insertion  in 
the  loose-leaf  binder  furnished  by  that  comjjany. 


The  Jannev  X  Coupler. — This  improved  coupler  complies  with  all  the 
requirements  and  also  the  recommendations  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
As.sociation,  and  meets  every  requirement  of  the  safety  appliance  law.  It 
is  manufactured  bv  the  McConway  &  Torley  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  that  company. 


Turret  Machinery — A  300-page,  iyi  by  7yi  in.,  catalog  on  this  subject 
has  been  received  from  Rardons  &  Oliver,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  It  consists  of 
seven  sections  as  follows:  Part  I,  Turret  lathes  mounted  on  column  with 
oil  pan  and  oil  pump;  Part  IT,  Turret  lathes  mounted  on  legs  for  working 
metals  not  requiring  the  use  of  a  lubricant;  Part  III,  Parts  and  attachments; 
Part  1\',  Tools;  Part  \',  Illustrations  and  names  of  parts  for  use  in  order- 
ing repairs;  Part  \I,  Reference  tables  and  data;  Part  VII,  Index,  etc. 


The  Draft  Gear  Up-to-Date. — The  Union  Draft  Gear  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  has  published  a  booklet  under  this  title,  edited  and  arranged  by 
Norman  F.  Rehm.  It  considtrs  the  development  of  the  draft  gear  and  dis- 
cusses the  limitations  of  the  spring  gears  and  the  advantages  and  the  neces- 
sity of  using  friction  draft  gears.  The  proper  principles  upon  which  the 
successful  friction  gear  should  be  designed  are  stated.  The  booklet  closes 
with  an  illustrated  description  of  how  to  assemble  the  Cardwell  friction 
draft  gear. 


Tkain  Resistance. — The  .American  Locomotive  Company  ha«  recently 
issued  rSuUttin  No.  1001,  entitled  "Train  Resistance,"  which  is  a  condensed 
and  yet  very  complete  discussion  of  this  subject.  Ihc  figures  and  fornnili 
given  in  the  bulletin  are  based  on  a  careful  and  analytical  study  of  the 
most  recent  and  exhaustive  <lynamomcter  tests  and  data  obtained  from  the 
best  authorities,  and  are  probably  more  nearly  correct  for  average  American 
railroad  conditions  than  any  other  like  figures  at  present  in  use.  The  data 
is  arrant'cd  in  the  form  of  tables  and  charts  for  convenient  use,  and  the 
bulletin  is  one  which  will  be  of  great  practical  value  to  r.nilway  officials. 


NOTES 


r,i-ki<).\  W.  Mi'dge  &  Company. — This  company  of  Chicago  announces 
that  Otlci  P.  Ilennig  has  been  appointed  sales  inanai^tr  in  charge  of  sales, 
advetlising   and    purciiasing. 


The  Titan  Steel  Casting  Company,  Newark.  N.  J.,  has  purchased  the 
business  of  Benjamin  Atha  &  Company  and  will  continue  to  operate  tiie 
I)lant  as  in  the  i>ast,  giving  s])ecial  attention  to  the  production  of  cast  steel 
bolsters,  manpanese  steel  railway  motor  gears  and  pinions  and  other  car  and 
locomotive  castings.  The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  new  company: 
Benjamin  Atha,  president;  Louis  A.  .Shepard,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;   Henry  (J.  Atha,  treasurer,  and  C.  VV.  Owston,  Jr.,  secretary. 


Simplex  Railway  Appliance  Company. — In  the  suit  of  the  Simplex  Rail 
w.iy  .Appliance  Company  against  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  for  in- 
frineement  of  Simplex  bolster  patents.  Judge  Ha/el,  of  the  United  States 
Cir  uit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  has  just  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Simplex  Company,  and  has  ordered  an  injunction  asainst  the 
I'ressed  .Steel  Car  Company  to  restrain  it  from  further  use  of  the  device, 
and  has  also  ordered  an  accounting,  with  costs,  in  favor  of  the  Simplex 
Company. 


Dexrborn  Drug  &  Chemical  Works. — On  May  first  this  company  will 
move  their  general  offices  and  chemical  laboratories  from  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Building,  where  tluy  have  been  located  since  the  organization  of  the 
company  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  to  the  new  McCormiek  Building,  on 
Michigan  avenue  and  Van  Buren  street.  The  extensive  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  has  made  necessary  this  removal  to  its  new  home, 
where  the  general  offices  and  laboratories  will  occupy  the  greater  portion 
of  the  top  floor  of  one  of  the  finest  office  buildings  in  Chicago.  The  Dear- 
born Company  will  have  the  entire  frontage  on  Michigan  avenue  with  a 
total  floor  space  of  more  than  5,000  square  feet. 


READVILLE    LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP-NEW  YORK,   NEW  tlAVEN 

AND   HARTFORD   RAILROAD 


A  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ARRANGEMENT  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BUILD- 
INGS,  GROUPING  AND  LOCATION  OF  THE   MACHINE  TOOLS   AND    METHODS   OF 
OPERATION  AT  ONE   OF  THE   MOST   EFFICIENT    RAILROAD   SHOPS 

IN   THE    COUNTRY. 


For  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  heavy  repairs  on  its 
?team  locomotives  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  about  three  years  ago  put  into  operation  a  new  and 
complete  locomotive  shop  at  Readville,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  Mass. 
This  shop  is  located  adjacent  to  the  large  and  thoroughly  equipped 
passenger  and  freight  car  shops*  that  were  constructed  a  few  years 
previous  and  although  the  embankment  of  the  Midland  Division 
separates  the  two  departments,  it  in  no  way  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  the  whole  shop  as  a  unit,  under  the  direction  of  the 
*hop  superintendent.  Undercrossings  through  the  embankment 
at  convenient  points  provide  ample  means  of  communication 
between  the  two  shops. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  locomotive  shop  plant,  which  it  will  be  seen  consists  of  but 
two  structures  of  large  size.  One  very  large  building,  measuring 
150x904  ft.  6  in.  outside  dimensions,  is  used  for  the  machine, 
erecting,  boiler  and  tank  shops.  The  other  structure,  80  x  354  ft. 
6  in.  outside  dimensions,  houses  the  blacksmith,  hammer  and 
frog  and  switch  shops.  ,.' ;  .■  U 

The  larger  structure  is  parallel  and  adjacent  to  the  embank- 


under  the  supervision  of  a  storehouse  employee,  who  issues  it 
only  upon  requisition  from  a  foreman  having  the  author- 
ity to  sign  requisitions.  The  stock  is  arranged,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  be  opposite  the  section  of  the  machine  shop  that 
is  to  use  it,  making  the  transporting  of  rough  castings  and  other 
material  as  convenient  as  possible.  The  same  features  apply  also 
to  the  iron  stock  structure,  where  all  bar  iron  is  maintained 
as  storehouse  stock..  The  arrangement  of  this  building  will  be 
described  later. 

Stock  for  use  in  the  locomotive  department,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tires,  wheel  centers,  cylinders  and  other  heavy  parts  that 
require  a  crane,  is  unloaded  direct  from  cars  on  the  track  along- 
side the  platforms  and  does  not  go  to  the  general  storehouse. 
The  heavy  castings  and  forgings  are  stored  under  the  craneway 
near  the  tirehouse. 

M.\IN'    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOP. 

A  remarkably  convenient,  open  and  well  lighted  structure, 
encloses  the  erecting,  machine,  flue,  boiler  and  tank  shops.  Thi 
steel  frame  work  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  illustrations  and  is 


Elwtric  Gutrx 
,  Cimiie  Track 


GENERAL   ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE    BL'ILDING   AND   TRACKS   OF  THE   LOCOMOTIVE   SHOPS    AT   READVILLE,    M.\SS. — NEW    YORK, 

NEW    H.WEN    AND    HARTFORD    RAILROAD. 


ment  of  the  Midland  Division,  and  the  smaller  is  located  just 
beyond  and  parallel  with  this  building.  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  structures  included  in  the  arrangement,  one  be- 
ii'g  a  storage  for  bar  iron  stock,  located  just  outside  of  the 
blacksmith  shop;  another  for  coal,  located  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  blacksmith  shop;  the  cleaning  house  enclosing  the  lye 
vats,  opposite  the  center  of  the  erecting  shop;  a  tire  house  near 
one  end  of  the  erecting  shop  and  the  enclosed  scrap  bins  located 
at  a  convenient  point  for  access  from  both  shops  as  well  as 
the  yard. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  general  layout  that  there  are  a  row 
of  platforms  just  outside  of  the  machine  shop  building.  These 
•ire  of  concrete  about  3  ft.  above  grade  and  on  them  are  stored 
toiler  iron,  flanging  frames,  tubes,  castings  and  other  rough 
stock  for  use  in  these  shops.  Their  height  is  such  as  to  bring 
them  level  with  the  deck  of  a  push  car  and  heavy  parts  are 
loaded  by  rolling  or  skidding.  They  extend  the  full  length  of 
the  building,  being  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  passage- 
ways. Two  similar  platforms  for  storage  of  the  material  used 
jn  the  blacksmith  shop  are  located  just  outside  of  that  building. 
^  he   material   on   these   platforms   is    storehouse    stock   and    is 
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entirely  self-supporting.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  resting 
on  a  concrete  foundation,  continued  5  ft.  above  grade  to  the 
level  of  the  window  sills,  the  sills  being  formed  in  concrete. 
The  side  walls  have  practically  50  per  cent,  lighting  area,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  skylights,  gives  unusually  good  and  well 
distributed  natural  light  throughout  the  structure. 

The  building  is  divided  in  half  longitudinally  by  the  row 
of  columns  which  support  the  center  of  the  roof  truss,  and  als.i 
carry  the  runway  for  the  machine  shop  cranes.  Adjacent  to 
these  are  columns  that  support  the  runways  for  the  erecting 
cranes.  The  southern  half  of  the  building  is  given  over  very 
largely  to  the  erecting  work,  but  also  includes  the  driving  wheel 
work  and  the  tank  repairs.  Three  longitudinal  tracks  run  the 
full  length  of  this  section,  and  between  them  are  storage  pits 
covered  with  a  removable  wooden  floor  in  small  sections. 

The  other  half  of  the  building  is  divided  into  practically  two 
equal  parts  by  the  row  of  columns  which  carry  the  other  runway 
of  the  lo-ton  cranes  that  serve  the  heavy  machines  located  in 
the  bay  next  to  the  erecting  shop.  The  bay  lying  between  these 
columns  and  the  outer  wall  has  a  gallery  which  is  used  for 
lighter  machine  work,  as  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  insert. 
This  extends  about  6  ft.  beyond  the  columns.    Below  the  gallery 
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CKOSS   SECTION   OF  THE   MACHINE,  ERECTING  AND  BOILEK   SHOP  BUILDING.      THE  SIZE   OF  THE   SKYLIGHTS,  DETAILS   OF  THE  BOOF  TRUSSES, 
ARRANGEMENT    OF    THE    GALLERY    AND    LOCATION   OF  THE   CRANES    ARE   WELL   ILLUSTRATED   IN   THIS    DRAWING. 


are  grouped  the  medium  weight  machines,  the  arrangement  of 
which  is  also  shown  on  the  insert. 

Transverse  monitors  of  a  length  equal  to  half  the  width  of 
the  building  and  22  ft.  wide,  covered  with  heavy  ribbed  glass, 
are  located  22  ft.  apart  in  the  center  of  alternate  transverse  bays 
and  furnish  light  for  the  inner  part  of  the  erecting  shop  and 
the  heavy  machine  tool  bay. 

A  4-inch  cement  concrete  floor  laid  on  cinders  is  used  through- 
out the  whole  building.    It  is  formed  into  square  blocks,  between 
each  of  which  there  is  a  strip  of  tarred  paper  that  will  permit 
the  removal  and  replacement  of  any  blocks  that  may  become 


broken.  Three  years'  service,  however,  has  shown  that  this  floor 
is  very  well  suited  for  its  purpose  and  requires  little  renewal 
or  repair.  It  is  easily  cleaned  and  allows  the  trucking  of  heavy 
parts  if  necessary.  In  front  of  the  various  machines  and 
benches,  where  men  stand,  removable  wooden  platforms  are  laid 
on  top  of  the  cement. 

The  heating  is  by  the  Sturtevant  system  of  hot  air  carried 
in  concrete  ducts  under  and  around  the  floor  next  to  the  outside 
walls,  with  numerous  discharge  openings  through  risers  along 
all  the  walls  and  in  the  center  of  the  shop.  There  are  four  fans, 
two  in  fan  houses  adjacent  to  the  erecting  shop  and  two  on 


SECTIONAL    ELEVATION    OF   THE    STEEL    STRUCTURE   OF    THE   LOCOMOTIVE     SHOP     BUILDING.       THIS     SHOWS     THE     CROSS 
SECTION   OF  THE   SKYLIGHTS   LOCATED  OVER  EVERY   SECOND  BAY   AND  GENERAL  DETAILS  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION. 
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the  gallery,  so  located  as  to  divide  the  periphery  of  the  building 
into  practically  equal  parts.  The  ducts  vary  in  section  from 
3  ft.  X  4  ft.  to  3  ft.  X  2  ft.  6  in.  Manholes  to  give  access  to  the 
ducts  are  provided  at  ten  points  and  most  careful  attention  has 
been  given  to  drainage.  This  system,  to  the  writer's  personal 
knowledge,  will  provide  a  comfortable  temperature  during  a 
blizzard  with  a  very  low  outside  temperature. 
General  artificial  lighting  is  by  Nemst  four  and  six  glower 


full  length  of  the  building.  The  appearance  of  the  building  is 
similar  to  the  erecting  shop,  with  the  exception  that  the  window 
area  provided  is  not  as  ample.  One  of  the  illustrations  give  a 
plan,  sectional  and  elevation  view  of  this  building,  which  illus- 
trates its  character  very  clearly. 

The  steel  work  is  designed  so  as  to  provide  ample  strength  in 
every  direction  for  jib  cranes  which  may  be  required  to  handle 
heavy  weights.    Thus  at  points  where  cranes  are  to  be  located 


North  Elevation 
SIDE  ELEVATION  OF   THE  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP  BUILDING.     THE   VERY     LARGE     LIGHTING     AREA     AND     GENERAL     ATTRACTIVE 

APPEARANCE  OF  THE  BUILDING  ARE  EVIDENT  HERE. 


lamps  over  the  machine  bay  and  series  arc  lamps  over  the 
erecting  floor.  Incandescent  lamps  are  used  over  each  machine 
tool  and  along  the  benches.  A  liberal  supply  of  receptacles 
along  the  columns  and  in  the  pits  are  provided  for  portable 
lamps  and  also  portable  machine  tools. 

BLACKSMITH  SHOP. 

This  is  a  concrete  and  brick  structure  with  steel  roof  trusses, 
having  outside  dimensions  of  80x354  ft.  6  in.  A  20  ft.  monitor 
with  swinging  side  lights  and  a  ribbed  glass  top,  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  center  with  a  continuous  lourve,  extends  nearly  the 


the  cross  bracing  between  the  roof  trusses  is  carefully  studied 
so  as  to  distribute  the  stresses  over  several  of  them.  One  of  the 
photographs,  showing  the  interior  of  the  shop,  illustrates  this 
construction  clearly  and  shows  how  the  cranes  are  arranged. 

Cinders   are   used    for   flooring   throughout    the   whole   shop 
and  the  artificial  lighting  is  by  Nerst  glowers,  the  same  as  in 
the  machine  shop.     A  Sturtevant  fan  furnishes  air  pressure  for 
the  forges,  the  ducts  being  carried  beneath  the  floor. 
;       ;  ;  IRON  SHED. 

One  of  the  ilhistrations  gives  a  general  view  of  the  building 
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ELEVATIONS,  PLAN  AND  SECTION  OF  THE  BLACKSMITH  SHOP  BUILDING.        THE    LONGITUDINAL    SKYLIGHT    WITH 
VENTILATORS    SIDE    AND   TOP   EXTENDS    NEARLY    THE   FULL   LENGTH    DF   THE   BUILDING. 
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GENERAL  PLAN   OF  ERECTING,   MACHINE  AND    BOILER   SHOPS,   SHOWING   LOCATION   OP   MACHINE   TOOLS. 
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VIEW  TAKEN   FROM   POINT  D  SHOWING  THE  ROD  GROUP.      THE     MACHINE    IN    THE    FOREGROUND    IS    A    DOUBLE 
HE.\UtD  PLANER   WITH   FOUR  CUTTER   HEADS.      THE   CONE  PULLEY,  WHICH   APPEARS  TO  BE  PART  OF  IT, 

BELONGS  TO  THE  SI.OTTER  JUST  BEHIND  IT. 


VIEW   TAKEN    FROM    POINT   B   SHOWING   THE   GENERAL   EKECTING  SHOP.      IT  WILL  BE   NOTICED  THAT  THE  LOCO- 
MOTIVES   ARE    SET    STA(.CKRING,    SO    AS    TO    PERMIT   THE   EASY   REMOVAL  OF   THE    FLUES.      THIS   VIEW 
GIVES    AN    EXCELLENT   IMPRESSION    OF   THE   GENERAL   APPEARANCE    OF   THE    SHOP. 


VIEW   TAKEN    FROM    POINT    E    SHOWING  PART  OF   THE    TlX)LS    DEVOTED    TO    ROD    WORK.       THIS    IS    UNDER    THE 

BALCONY     AND    THE    TROLLEY     AIR     HOISTS     ARE     INDISTINCTLY   SHOWN.      ONE  OF  THE   TELEPHONES 

TO  THE  TOOL  ROOM    WILL  BE   NOTiCED  ON   ONE   OF  THE  COLUMNS  IN  THE  CENTRE  DISTANCE. 


VUW  TAKEN  FROM  POINT  A  SHOWING  THE  FLUE  SHOP.      AT  THIS    POINT    ALL    FLUES    ARE    CLEANED,   CUT-OFF. 
SAFE    ENDED   AND   TESTED.      IT    WILL    BE    NOTICED   THAT  THE   EQUIPMENT   IS    IN    DUPU- 
CATE  WITH   THE  EXCEPTION   Of  THE  RATTLER 
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GEKFRAT,  PT..^V  nr  FRFmvr,   M.^^HIVr  AVn    BDIKKR   shops.  SHOWINr.   IjOCATIO.N   of   MArHTVF  TOOT-S 


.-ilBT  K.\^-f^i[;\^'lT«l>>l*'JJ  tlVrfFk    HKADS.      the   C(»NE  P«'I.I.>  Y,  WIIKH    AI'Ph^ARS  TO  UK  l*ART:  &f  IT, 


VMW    TAKKM    FROM    11>l  \  I    I'.   sititWiMi   TIIK   (;kSKRAI.   FKtrTrNG.  SIHH'.      II    Will.  r.K   \<»TH>:i»  THAT  THF.  r/H'O- 
MdTIVKS    ARK    SET    ST.M<.KRI.\(i.   ^   AS    Ti*   PERMIT   TIIK   EASS'    REMUVAI.   <»K    Mil.:'  FJ. UES.      THIS   VIEW 
CUES    AN    KXCEia.FNT    nrPKi;S.-^l(i\    nK    THE   (iKNKk.M.    AIM'l-JMtANCE   (^  f.ltli   SHOP. 


VIEW    T.\K1N    FKiJ.M    llH.ST    V.    .«;fr«WrNO  >?•«   OF   TlltC   T«»t»l,.<  Ij^^  WnRk;       THIS    IS    UNDER    THK 
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GENERAL  PLAN   OF  ERECTING,  MACHINE  AND    BOILER   SHOPS,   SHOWINO   LOCATION   OF   MACHINE  TOOLS. 
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VIEW   TAKEN    FROM    POINT   B   SHOWING   THE   GENERAL   ERECTING  SHOP.      IT   WILL  BE   NOTICED  THAT  THE  LOCO- 
MOTIVES   ARE    SET    STACGKRING,    SO    AS    TO    PERMIT    THE    EASY    REMOVAL    OF    THE    FLUFS.       THIS    VIEW 
GIVES   AN    EXCELLFNT   IMPRESSION   OF   THE  GENERAL   APPEARANCE   OK  THE   SHOP. 
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VIEW   SHOWING  THE  IRON    STOCK    HOUSE   LOCATED   JUST  OUTSIDE   OF   THE   BL.^CKSMITH    SHOP. 

SHEAR  FOR  CUTTING  OFF  THE  STOCK  IS   SHOWN   AT  THE  LEFT  AND  PORTABLE   SCALES 

IN  THE  FOREGROUND.      A  COMPLETE   STOCK  OF  BAR  IRON   IN  COMMERCI.'VL        ... 

SIZES     IS     M.^INTAINED     IN     THIS     BUILDING     UNDER     THE  .'•■   ' 

CHARGE    OF    A    STOREHOUSE    EMPLOYEE.  *  '  i. 

located  just  outside  the  blacksmith  shop,  which  is  used  for  the 
storage  of  bar  iron  stock.  This  is  a  wooden  structure  fitted 
with  sliding  doors  in  front,  the  runways  of  which  are  so 
arranged  that  practically  the  whole  front  of  the  building  can 
be  opened  up.  The  racks  are  of  very  heavy  timber  and  are 
marked  so  that  each  kind  of  stock  is  easily  identified.  They 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  building.  Alongside  of  the 
racks  is  an  electric  driven  shear  and  a  portable  scale  forms 
part  of  the  equipment.  This  building  is  in  charge  of  a  store- 
house employee,  who  cuts  off,  weighs  and  delivers  such  material 
as  is  ordered  on  requisition  from  the  foremen.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  remove  any  stock  with- 
out authority,  nor  to  do  his  own 
shearing.  .    ;'. 

CLEANING    HOUSE.  ,' 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  feat- 
ures of  the  whole  shop  is  its  remark- 
able cleanliness.  This  is  due  par- 
tially to  the  practice  of  completely 
dismantling  the  locomotive  on  the 
stripping  pit,  which  permits  the  com- 
paratively easy  wiping  of  different 
parts,  but  more  to  the  excellent  fa- 
cilities provided  for  cleaning  with 
the  lye  vats  and  the  arrangement 
whereby  this  is  done  outside  of  the 
shop  proper. 

A  steel  framework  supporting 
wooden  sides  and  roof  covers  two 
large  vats,  each  provided  with  large 
draining  platforms.  The  vats  are  i8 
ft.  6  in.  by  lO  ft.  inside  dimensions; 
the  least  depth  is  7  ft.  They  are 
constructed  with  heavy  concrete  sides 
and  bottom  and  are  separated  by  the 
track  which  passes  through  this 
building  into  the  erecting  shop. 
Alongside  each  tank  is  a  concrete 
platform  with  a  decided  slope  into 
the  tank,  covered  by  a  grating  of 
3  X  6  in.  yellow  pine  strips  spaced 


2    in.    apart    upon    a    framework    of 
4  X  4  in.  spruce  joists. 

A  5-ton  air  operated  hoist  carried 
upon  a  traveling  girder  having  a 
span  of  nearly  30  ft...  handles  the 
parts  from  the  push  cars  on  the  cen- 
ter track,  into  and  out  of  the  vats 
or  the  drainage  platform.  One  of 
the  photographs  shows  an  interior 
view  that  illustrates  the  construction 
of  the  steel  framing  and  arrangement 
of  this  traveling  hoist.  The  floor 
around  the  vats  and  platform  is  of 
macadam.  The  walls  of  the  vats  arc 
18  in.  thick  and  the  bottom  is  9  in. 
thick.  They  were  originally  water- 
pi  oof  ed  with  a  soft  soap  and  alum 
solution,  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  absorption  of  the  oil  from  the 
greasy  parts  put  into  the  vat  pro- 
vided a  waterproofing  of  the  very 
best  kind.  The  top  of  the  vats  arc 
covered  with  large  wooden  doors 
handled  by  the  hoist.  The  room  pro- 
vided in  this  house  is  so  ample  that 
the  usual  litter  of  dirt  and  greasy 
parts  is  nowhere  in  evidence. 

The  steel  columns  supporting  the 
crane  runway  are  built  up  of  angles 
and  plates  and  carry  a  12-inch,  40- 
pound,  I-beam  reinforced  by  an  8-inch  channel.  These  columns 
are  spaced  21  ft.  7  in.  apart  and  to  them  are  riveted  on  the  out- 
side a  short  strut  of  similar  construction,  which  carries  the  sim- 
ple design  of  steel  roof  truss.  The  enclosing  structure  is  of  the 
simplest  character  of  wooden  construction  ,with  sliding  doors 
on  either  side  where  the  track  passes  through  the  building.  Two 
large  ventilators  are  provided  in  the  roof. 

TIRE   HOUSE. 

All  work  of  removing  and  replacing  tires  is  done  in  a  separate 
structure  alongside  the  erecting  shop,  into  which  runs  a  10-ton 
crane  that  covers  the  storage  platform  and  tracks  outside  the 


THE 


VIEW  SHOWING  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  CLEANING   HOUSE.     THE  TRAVELING   AIR  HOIST,  LARGE   SIZE 
OF  THE  TANKS   AND  DRAINING   PLATFORM,   AS   WELL   AS   THE    STEEL   FRAME   WORK   OF 
THE   BUILDING,    ARE    WELL    ILLUSTRATED   BY    THIS    VIEW.      THE    HEAVY 
DOORS  COVERING  THE  VATS  ABE  HANDLED  BY  THE  HOIST. 
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.VIEW   SHOWING  THE  IKoN    STOCK    HOr?!;  UK  ATEfi  J  L>T  OriMHK   OF   THK   M.ACK.SMITH    SiKT 
.;  SHEAR   FOK   CUTTING   OFF   THE   STOCK   IS    SHuWX    AT   THE    LEFT    AND    rORTApLKSCAlXS 
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with    sliding    doors    in    front,    the    run\vay>    of  AVhich    ar^e   ;s6 
arranged  that  practically  the  whole   front  6f  the  building  can 
be  opened   up.     The  racks   are   of   yery   heavy  timber  and  ^re 
marked  so  that  each  kind  of  stock  is  easily  idcutified.     They 
occupy    about    two-thirds   of    the    building.      Alongside    of    thi 
racks   is  an  electric   driven   shear   and   a  portable  scide   forms 
part  of  the  equipment.     This  building  is  in  charge  of  a  storcr- 
house  employee,  who  cuts  oftV  weighs  and  delivers  such  material 
as    is   ordered   on    requisition    from    the    foremen,     No   one   is 
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out authority,    nor    to   do   his   own 
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';  ■^■"^i;'-";'l.'v^:"  CLEANING 'WQUSEv    '.\'- 

'•One  of  tb€  most  noticeable  feat- 
ures of  the  whole  shop  is  its  remark- 
able cleanliness.  This  is  due  par- 
tially to  the  practice  of  completely 
.^disInantling  tlie  locomotive  on  the 
stripping  pit,  which  permits  the  com- 
paratively easy  wiping  of  ditterent 
parts,  but  more  to  the  excellent  fa- 
cilities provided  for  cleaning  with 
t.he  lye  vats  and  the  arraiigcmcnt 
Avhereby  this  is  done  outside  of  the 
.^shop  proper, ■■;■; 

.;  :  A  steel  framework  supporting 
wooden  sides  and  roof  covers  two 
large  vats,  each  provided  with  large 
draining  platformSw  The  vats  are  iS 
ft.  6  in.  by  lo  ft.  inside  dimensions ; 
the  least  deptli  is  7  ft.  They  are 
constructed  with  heavy  concrete  sides 
and  bottom  and  arc  separated  by  the 
track  which  passes  through  this 
building  into  the  erecting  shop. 
Alongside  rcadi  tank  is  a  concrete 
platform  with  a  decided  slope  int-p 
the  tank,  covered  by  a  grating  of 
,3  X  6  in.  yellow  pine  strips  spaced 


J  m.    apart    up'-'ii    a    iranivwo/K    -.t 

!  A  S-toii:  air  0!iK;rat«d1i6isi  carried  ^ 
Upon    a  "  trav<h'nis    girder    lia\ ing  ■  i 
•SjiativMt   nearly   30    ft.;,   luuidlt^s  ^^lic 
parts  from  the  puih  cars  on  ihcccii-; : 
ter  track*-  into;  and ;  p«t  of  t^^ 
or  the  draiiiage  platform.     C^iie  of 
the   photographs    shows    an    interioir 
view  that  illustrates  the  construction , 
of  tJie  steel  framing  and  arrangement 
of    this   traveling    hoisi.     The    tJoor 
nround  the  vats  and  platform  ds  of 
macadam.  The  walls  of  the  vats  arc 
18  in:  tliick  and  the  bottom  is  9  in. 
thick.;     They  were  originally   watct- 
pi  oof ed  with  a  soft  soap  and  alum 
sotuticai,  b\it;it  was  .soon  fovtnd  that 
the   absorption   of   the   oil  from   tlie 
greasy  part;   put   into   the   vat  pro^ 
yided  a   watciproonng   of   tht   very 
bek  Jiind. .  The  top  of  the  .vats  arc 
coveted    with    large    wooden    doors 
handled  by  the  hoist.    The  room  pr<>r  • 
vided  iii  t his ;  house-'; is  io  ample  that 
the  JTstial  Titter  of  dirt  aitd  greasy. 
l.>an,>  is  nuwherc  in  evidence. 

The,  steel  'columns  supporting  iJiC;  : 
crane  Minway  ate  built  »p  of  angl*« 

'■    ;S;:f^  •■';':" -'      ■      :  '     ami  plate*;  and^^arry  a  ti3-inch,  40- 

pottird,  I-btam.  rtinjprced  by  aij;8-incli  ctianntl.     These,  cplumits. 

;a?i^:S|«ccd  ^i  -It.  -  in;  ;rpar$^ 

side  a  sh<)rt  struV  of  sirnilaf-Gonstruciio 

pie  cksign  af  steel  rcKikf  truj^s;    ;The  shtlwsing  strtictui^e  is  of  the  ; 

simplest  character  of  >ybC)d«vt^^ 

on  either  side  where  the  traei;  passes  through  tbe  building.  -.t^iJifOi' 

large  venjflatoTS'  are;  jxrovided  in-the  .rbof.;.  ;i.v  .  - 1>       ;  P^'  >■'■  V  ^  ^ 

:^^    -..'O-.';- '-.;':  ^"-  .  TIRE- HqCSE,\  ■.    '  'y  ''.'■'''' '\''-^.'' ..-;''''■': 'c:  : 

/  \AI1  vvbrk  iafrtinioyin  tires  is  done  in  a  iseparalt 

structure  alongside  the  erecting  shop,  into  wTiich  runs  a  10-ton 
cran^  that  covers  the  storage  platform  and  -tracks  outside  the 


:  HI: 


tflEW  SHOWING  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE   CLEAMNG    HOUSE.      THE  TR.WELING   AIR    HOIST,  L 
OF  THE   TANKS   AND  DRAINING   PLATFORM,   AS   WELL   AS   THE    STEEL   FRAME    WORK 
,    ■-■;.        V         ;   THE    BUILDING,   ARE    WELL    ILLUSTR.\TED    BY    THIS    VIEW.      THE    HEAVIT        v 
ri-f:^'^0: ''■■''''■      i      .POUViS  COVpiXG  THE,  VATS  ARE  MANDLED  JJV.IHEUOiSi:       > 
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3  U.  «  1 4  1  H 

Typical 
Girder  DetaiL 


Cross  Section 


Typical  Detail 
of  Columns. 


GENERAL    PLANS    AND    DETAIL    OF    COLUMNS    OF    THE    STRUCTURE    OVER 

THE  LYE  VATS.      THIS  STEEL  FRAME  IS  ENCLOSED  BY  A   WOOD 

SHELL,      THE    METHOD  OF   SUPPORTING  AND  BRACING 

THE  CRANE   RUNWAYS   IS    CLEARLY    SHOWN 

IN    THIS    VIEW. 

.' -■  ■   •■.■  -,  ■.    ..'*•■- .J  •. 

building.     This  Structtire  is  of  steel  frame  work  enclosed  with 

corrugated  iron,  the  details  of  construction  being  shown  in  one 

of  the  illustrations.     Swinging  doors,  operated  by  means  of  a 

wire  cable,  cover  the   space  provided  for  the  entrance   of   the 

crane.      The    columns    supporting    the    crane 

runway   over   the    tire   platform   and   storage 

yard  are  also   shown  in   detail  in  one  of  the 

illustrations.    They  are  arranged  to  give  a  40- 

ft.   clear   span   to   the   crane,   the    top   of   the 

rail  being  21    ft.   above  grade.     The   runway 

has  a  total  length  of  127  ft.  9  in. 

The  track  passing  into  this  building  extends 
through  the  erecting  shop  and  into  the  ma- 
chine shop,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  turn- 
table on  one  of  the  longitudinal  tracks.  A 
Ferguson  oil  heater  is  fitted  in  the  bottom  of 
a  sunken  heating  pit,  with  a  capacity  for  heat- 
ing eight  tires  at  one  time.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  track  are  oil  heaters,  arranged  at 
the  floor  level,  for  removing  tires.  A  pair  of 
wheels,  if  the  tires  only  are  to  be  removed,  arc 
set  with  the  axle  in  the  vertical  position  be- 
tween the  burners,  the  handling  being  done 
by  the  crane.  Transportation  to  and  from 
the  erecting  shop  is  by  push  cars,  the  location 
of  the  tire  house  being  just  outside  of  the 
section  devoted  to  the  driving  wheel  work. 

GANTRY     CRANE. 

For  unloading  the  coal  from  tenders,  load- 
ing ashes  from  blacksmith  shop,  removing 
tender  trucks  or  other  work  of  this  character, 
a  traveling  Gantry  crane  spanning  three  tracks 
is  provided  in  the  yard  near  the  blacksmitli 
shop.  This  crane  is  fitted  with  a  clam  shell 
bucket  for  handling  coal  or  similar  material 
and  is  electrically  operated.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  fiv:  tons.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows 
its  general  appearance. 

ERECTING     SHOP. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  floor  space  beneath 


r^ 


DETAILS  OF  THE  RUNWAY  SUPPORTS  OF  THE  FORTY  FOOT  CRANE  THAT 
COVERS   THE   STORAGE   Y.\RD   AND   ALSO  ENTERS    THE  TIRE   HOUSE. 

the  6o-ton  crane  runway  is  used  for  the  erecting  floor;  the  re- 
mainder is  given  up  to  the  driving  wheel  work,  which  occupies 
about  100  ft.  at  one  end  and  the  tank  and  boiler  shop  work  which 
occupies  188  ft.  at  the  opposite  end.  The  erecting  shop  is  of  the 
longitudinal  type,  having  three  tracks.  None  of  these  tracks  are 
provided  with  pits  with  the  exception  of  about  150  ft.  at  either 
end  of  the  center  track,  which  location  is  used  for  stripping  at 
one  end  and  for  wheeling  at  the  other.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  shop  the  floor  between  the  rails  is  at  the  same  level  as  that 
outside. 
The  stripping  pits  have  concrete  walls  15  in.  thick,  capped  by 


Note:- 

Doar.a  will  be  operated  by  meanj  of 
Wire  C-able  and  Pulleya  anached  in 
Plaae  of  Tojp  Chord  of  TruMes. 


Section  C-C 

•i  X  2  X  H  Sway. 


ELEVATION    AND    DETAILS    OF    THE    STEEL    FRAME    OF    THE    TIRE    HOUSE.       THIS    IS    COVERED 
WITH     CORRUGATED    IRON     SHEATHING.        A     SWINGING    DOOR    OPERATED    BY     WIRE 
CABLES   COVERS   THE   OPENING  OVER  THE  RUNWAYS   WHERE   THE  TRAVEL- 
ING    CRANE     ENTERS.        THE     BUILDING     DOES      NOT     SUPPORT 
THE  RUNWAYS   IN   ANY  WAY. 
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yellow  pine  stringers  secured  by  anchor  bolts.    These  pits  drain 
to  two  sumps  with  cast  iron  gratings,  located  50  ft.  apart. 

Between  the  longitudinal  tracks  are  storage  pits  extending 
the  full  length  of  the  erecting  shop,  with  the  exception  of  a  20 
ft  passageway  in  the  center.  These  pits  are  6  ft.  in  width,  built 
entirely  of  concrete,  with  walls  12  in.  thick.  They  are  2  ft.  10 
in.  deep  at  the  ends  and  slope  longitudinally  each  way  to  traps 
for  drainage.  The  maximum  depth  is  5  ft.  They  are  covered 
by  4x12  in.  yellow  pine  planks,  every  tenth  plank  being  provided 


one  part,  or  of  a  similar  character,  is  completed  in  one  section 
of  the  shop.  When  a  part  is  delivered  to  the  shop  for  repairs, 
or  the  rough  material  for  a  new  piece,  it  is  completed  and 
assembled  in  all  its  details  without  leaving  the  same  vicinity.  An 
exception  to  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  tires,  which  are  applied 
and  removed  in  the  building  just  outside  of  the  main  shop. 

As  is  seen  from  the  illustration  of  the  cross  section  and  from 
several  of  the  photographs,  the  gallery  covers  about  one-half  of 
the  machine  shop  space  and  below  it  are  grouped  most  of  the 


VIEW   SHOWING  THE   TIRE   HOUSE   AND    STORAGE   YARD.      WHEEL   CENTRES    AND   OTHER    HEAVY   CASTINGS    ARC 
UlJ^LOADED    FROM    THE    CARS    TO    THE    CONCRETE    PLATFORMS     UNDERNEATH     THE    CRANE,     WHERE 
THEY    ARE    STORED    UNTIL    NEEDED.      ALL   REMOVING    AND    APPLYING    OF    TIRES     IS 
DONE   IN    THE   BUILDING   SHOWN    AT   THE   LEFT.     .    '        'V  ■;; 


with  an  extra  heavy  pair  of  malleable  iron  handles  set  flush  with 
the  surface. 

Work  benches  line  the  entire  outer  wall  of  both  the  erecting 
and  machine  shop  and  are  also  conveniently  located  in  the  bays 
between  the  center  line  of  columns,  as  is  shown  in  the  large 
general  plan.  The  floor  is  served  by  two  lo-ton  cranes  and  two 
60-ton  cranes,  each  of  the  latter  having  lo-ton  auxiliary  hoists. 

LOCATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

In  the  machine  shop,  which  occupies  about  one-half  of  the 
main  building,  the  tools  are  arranged  so  that  the  work  on  any 


medium  weight  tool  equipment,  while  the  heavier  tools  are  placed 
beyond  the  gallery,  where  they  can  be  served  by  the  lo-ton  cranes. 
These  larger  tools  arc,  as  a  general  rule,  driven  direct  from 
motors  attached  to  the  machine  or  located  near  by.  The  smaller 
tools  are  all  group  driven,  being  belted  from  a  line  shaft  that 
is  carried  from  the  floor  of  the  gallery  and  is  continuous  from 
one  end  Of  the  shop  to  the  other,  being  separated  into  sections 
as  the  arrangement  of  the  machines  and  size  of  the  motor  dic- 
tates. Each  of  these  sections  is  also  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  flange  coupling  and  there  is  also  flanged  coupling  on  the  ends 
of  the  shaft  at  each  section,  which  are  in  alignment  and  spaced 


VIEW  SHOWING  THE  GANTRY   CRANE   USED   FOR    UNLOADING  TENDERS,  LOADING   ^CRAP  CARS,   ETC.      THE  BUILDING   IN 

THE  BACKGROUND  IS  THE  BLACKSMITH  SHOP, 
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Girder  Detail. 
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Cjto^s  Section 


Typical  Detail 
ol"  Columns. 


■.  .;GKXi:T!AI.    ri.ANS    AN*I)    TO  TAH.    (if    COI.I'MX?    OF    tllK    STRfCTlKE    OVER 
■'■■    ;     •  THE  LVE  VATS.      THIS  STEEL  FE.A ME  I&  EXCI.OSEI)  BV  .V  WOOU        ; 
•    -^-.^A;  SHELU      TitE    MlfTTHOD  OF   SUFPaRtlNr.  AXO  nRACINC      ^  •  -'^h, 

:  ■  :W^') -^^i.  "iMEriMfiiifi  KVii^^  ^iiiivi's,  .■■■•■[• '^[i  y'. 

y  •  ^■^V'--^-';-';."-:i/'- \;\''\  ;■'  i-^i^.  T'iis;  viE\v.::;^.',;y'--;.v^;;/     '[. ■:■■■'■  ^--■'' ■■•■ 

■litrilriihg.'  Tills  striicitTre  is  of 'steel  frame  woffe  enclosed  with 

corrujt;at<?d  iron,  the  details  of  Gonstruclion  being  shown  in  one 

;of.;  the  illustrations.     Swinging  doors,  operated  by  means   of  a 

/iwirecAWo,  cover  the  space  provided   for  tlic  entrance   of  \hf 

"crane.       The    columns    supporting    the    crane  ,  :■ 

rumvay  owr  the   tire  platform   and  storage       :'.^-  ■.  •  ^,  vV'.'  V; 
'^ -yard  arc  i»lso  shown  in  detail  in  one  of  the 

illustratiotts.    They  are  arraiiged  to  give  a  40-  ,  _.    •  . 

It.   clear    span   to  the   crane,   the   top   of   the 
,:  iaii  being  21   ft.  above  grade,    the  runway , 
.■■•has  a  total  length  of  127  ft.  9  in. 
.- -    The  track  passing  into  this  building  exfetids. 
•■■  through   the   erecting   shop   and   into  the   mar 
.5^lne  shop,  where  it  is  provide<l  with  a  turn^ 

table   on    one  of   the   longituihnal   tracks.     A 

I'crguson  oil  heater  is  titted  in  the  bottom  pi 
;>  a  sunken  heating  pit,  with  a  capacity  for  heiat-  i 

ing  eight  tires  at  one  time.     On  the  opposite^. 

.side  oi  the  track  are  oil  heaters,  arranged  at 

the  floor  level,  for  rcmovhig  tires.    A  pair  of 
.;.'  wheels,  if  the  tires  piily  are  to  be  rcftipyed,.  arc 
;:'"&et  with   the  axle  ill  the  vertical  position  he- ■ 
/,.tvye«n   the   burners,  the    haiidli.t>s   being  <lone  .; 
/:.%  th«  «rane..'    Transportation    tOv^nd'from: 

the  erecting  shop  is  by  i)uwh  cars,,  the  location  > 
.  pf  tlie'  tire:  house  being  just  ovttside  of  the,/ 
:.Os€Gfion<k' voted  to  the  driviiig  Avheel  \yorky    '^ 

■>;.;A;';V^V*^, '!H^Vi--'--'CANTRY'  CRANE,  .';■  ^' :  ■' >':''^%.'-.' •' 

yV-.^M)^  unloading  the  coal  fronr  tenders,  load- . 
ing    ;i-vljks    from    blacksmith    shop,    removing 
render  trucks  or  other  work  of  this  character, 

!.!  a  traveling  Gantry  crane  spanniiig  three  tjracks 
is  proyided  ill  the  j-ardneair  the  blacksmith 
sliop.  .■  This  crane   is   fitted  with  'a  clam  .shell    :  . 
bucket  fpr  handling  coal  or  siiiiil^vr  liKlfcrial:./ ;\tlv;2^!''=» 
.atiVt  ii  ■electrically,  operated.    Iv  ligs  ^acapacity  ;.^'.  ^^j^'^"  --g 

-eVf  fiv;  tons.     One  of  the  injustfatiPns.' allows"        '"      " 

.'. i-  V.'\JKJitl-*wo. tlwi^ds.  of  the  ^<M>r.  space-  beneath 


PETAIL.S  OK  THK  KUXWAV  SUPPORTS  OF  THE  FORTY  FOOT  CRANTT  THAT  J 
(OVICHS   Till-;  STOR.\OE  YARD  A.XB   ALSO  EXTERS   THE  TIRE   HOUSE.        ". ' 

the  6o4Pn"cfaiie  rivtiway  is  used  for  the  erecting  lloor;  the  rcr^ 
n-.ainder  is  given  up  to  the  driving  wheel  work,  which  occupies 
about  100  ft.  at  one  end  and  the  tank  and  boiler  shop  work  which.-, 
(Kcupies  188  ft.  at  the  opposite  end.    The  erecting  shop  is  of  the 
longitudinal  type,  liaviiig  three  track?.     Xone  of  these  tracks  are 
provided  with  pits  with  the  exception  of  about  150  ft.  at  either; 
end  of  tlie  center  track,  whidi  location  is  tised  for  stripping  at  ■ 
one  end  and  for  wheehng  at  tlic  other.     Throughout  tlie  rest  of  '■; 
the  shop  the  floor  between  the  rails  is  at  the  same  level  as  that  . 

outside.;.  .■   ;..;.■  ;  •'.^''•'^:.:r-"■^^^^[^..''yy''■^i:^•^y\■•'y\-:y'.\^■^■:^(i^:■■'  v.''': v^;^ 
The  Stripping  pits  have  cDncrcte  walls  15;  In.  thick,  capped  by 


Doors  will  lie  oiicriit>'il  by  nie.in«  o.f 
Wire  Cnblo  »uil  I'ullrya  aftafhcil  ra 
riaue  of  Top  ChorJ  of  Trusses. 


'■:-i:''-\-^' 


'-'  •■  (••■•?  .:■ 


-:  ■'!  ':    ■ 


Section  C-C 
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ECEV.VTtOX    AND    IiKTAlLS    r)K   THi:    .sTKl.L   rkA.MK   OK    THE   TIRK    HOfPE.      THI.S    IsCoVEREa,-.-,. 
.   .;.    WITH    CpRRli'.ATEU    IRD.V    .SHEATHING.       A    SWIN(;ING    DOOK    01»ERATEr>    BY    Wlg£. 
;•^■;.-..^^,•  CABLES  COVERS  THE  OPEXlXti  OVER  THE  RL'XW.WS  WHERE  THE  TR-WEL-'";  •  •  .  ;'• 

IXC     TKAXE     EXTER.<.        THE     lU'II.DIXC,     DOES      XOT     PUPl'ORT  "  :r    .•.•.■.    ;.. 

THE    RIWWAVS    IX    AXY    WAV.  "X^  -.t'' 


■  v.-  ,  ;     ■%".-. 
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yellow  pine  stringers  secured  by  anchor  bolts.    These  pits  drain 

to  two  sumps  with  cast  iron  gratings,  located  50  ft.  apart. 

Between   the   longitudinal    tracks   are    storage   pits    extending 

..'the  full  length  of  the  erecting  shop,  with  the  exception  of  a  20 

V    ft.  passageway  in  the  center.    These  pits  are  6  ft.  in  width,  built 

1,  entirely  of  concrete,  with  walls  12  in.  thick.     They  are  2  ft.  10 

.  in.  deep  at  the  ends  and  slope  longitudinally  each  way  to  traps 

■  for  drainage.     The  maximum  depth  is  5  ft.     They  are  covered 

:'.'■.  by  4x12  in.  yellow  pine  planks,  every  tenth  plank  being  provided 


one  part,  or  of  a  similar  character,  is  completed  in  one  section 
of  the  shop.  When  a  part  is  delivered  to  the  shop  for  repairs, 
of  the  rough  material  for  a  new  piece,  it  is  completed  and 
assembled  in  all  its  details  without  leaving  the  same  vicinity.  An 
exception  to  t iris  is  found  in  the  case  of  tires,  which  are  applied., 
and  removed  ill  the  building  just  outside  of  the  main  shop. 

As  is  seen  from  the  illustration  of  the  cross  section  and  from-, 
several  of  the  photographs,  the  gallery  covers  about  one-half  ot. 
the  machine  shop  space  and  beipw  it  are  grpuped  most  pf  th^ ,. 


H.'\V'^:^  •;■ 


**'.  ■-"  •'--'■'" "  - 


\IE\V    SHOW  IXC   THE    TIRE    HOUs^E    \ND    STORAGE    Y  \RD        WHEEL    CEXTRES    AKD   OTHKR    HEAVV   C.\STtV«>S.  AW^''^ 

UNLU\mi)    IRHM    Till     (   \K-»    TO    THE    COVCRni     PLATFORMS     UXDF.R\F..\TH     THE    CRAXE,    WHERE  ;'' 

1HL\      ARK     bTOKLll     INTIL     XhHPtD  ML    REMOVING     AXD     APPLVING     OF .  TIRES     IS  ';. 

DOXE  IN  THE  BUILDING  SHOWN  AT  THE  LEFT.  :    V       ^       ■■'^'H^-'Uy.-:-/:--?'--'-: 


iv^'.' 


"   '    V,  ith  an  extra  Iieav>  pair  of  malleabk  iron  handles  set  flush  w  itli 
the  Surface. 

Work  benches  line  the  entire  outer  wall  of  both  the  erectiUj^ 

and  uLichmc  shop  and  arc  also  coincnicntlj    located  m  the  baj-? 

.    -  between  the  center  line  of  columns,  as  is   shown  in  the  large 

,.';.■  general  plan.    The  floor  is  served  by  two  lo-ton  cranes  and  two. 

60-ton  cranes,  each  of  the  latter  having  lo-toa  auxiliary  hoists. 

;     '..-     :      '      J-OCATION  AND  ARRAXGEMEXT  OF  THE  M.^CHINE  TOOLS.    ;  ;  i.-;^ 

>,  ■        in  the   machine   sliop,   which   occupies   about   one-half  of  the 
'■■■':■":  main  building,  the  tools  arc  arranged  so  that  the  work  on  any 


medium  weight  tool  equiptriern.,  while  the  heavier  tools  ate  placed 
beyond  the  gallery,  where  th<>y  <:a«  be  served  by  the  10-ton  cranes 

These  larger  tools  are,  as  a  general  rule,  driven   direct   from.. 
motors  attached  to  the  machine  or  located  near  by.    The  smaller 
tools  are  all  group  driven,  being  belted  from  a  line  shaft  that 
is  earricd  from  the  floor  of  the  gallery  and  is  continuous  frotn.^ 
one  end  of  the  shop  to  the  other,  being  separated  into  sections  ;' 
as  the  arrangement  of  tlic  machines  and  si^c  of  the  motur  die-; ; 
tatcs.     Each  of  these  sections  is  also  divided  into  two  parts  by- 
a  flange  coupling  and  there ;is  also  flanged  couphng  on  the  ends 
of  the  shaft  at  each  section,  which  are  in  aligiitnent  and  spaced  ^ 


''..;■■  ■■.^:.-f- 


;>■;.'■;':•;■ 


■  y. :  ■< .-  ' 


'   '■'(  :>   - 
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one-half  inch  from  a  similar  coupling  on  the  next  section.  Thus, 
in  case  of  a  breakdown  of  a  motor  in  any  group  it  is  only 
necessary  to  insert  a  half  inch  filling  piece  and  the  bolts  in  the 
coupling  to  the  next  group  on  either  side  and  remove  them  from 
the  center  coupling  to  permit  the  motors  on  the  groups  adjacent 
taking  up  the  load  of  the  disabled  section.  The  shafts  for  each 
group  average  about  44  ft.  in  length.  The  motors  are  located  on 
brackets  supported  by  the  inner  rovir  of  columns. 

Referring  to  the  illustration  on  the  accompanying  insert,  which 
shows  the  location  of  the  tools  in  the  machine,  boiler  and  erect- 
ing shop,  it  will  be  seen  that  four  bays  at  the  western  end  of 
the  shop  under  the  erecting  shop  cranes  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  center  track  and  considerable  space  on  either  side  for 
storage,  given  up  to  the  driving  wheel  work.  Here  are  located 
two  large  90-inch  Putnam  lathes  of  the  most  modern  type,  in 
addition  to  an  80-inch  older  lathe,  all  placed  along  the  southern 
wall.  Opposite  these  are  two  84-inch  boring  mills  for  turning 
tires,  one  a  Betts  and  the  other  a  Pond;  a  90-inch  quartermg 
machine  and  two  large  axle  lathes.    The  600  ton  Putnam  wheel 


machine  and  two  30  x  30  in.  x  8  ft.  Woodward  &  Powell 
planers.    This  group  is  driven  by  a  15  h.  p.  motor. 

Repairs  to  motion  work  are  done  in  groups  five  and  six,  driven 
by  a  15  and  25  h.  p.  motor,  respectively.  These  two  groups 
include  nine  lathes  of  various  sizes ;  a  turret  lathe,  22-inch  double 
Cincinnati  shaper,  20-inch  Cincinnati  shaper,  three  planers.  No.  2 
Bickford  drill,  37-inch  Baush  boring  mill,  15-inch  slotter,  42-inch 
vertical  milling  machine,  a  link  grinder  and  a  small  25-inch  drilL 

Opposite  groups  4,  5  and  6,  beneath  the  craneway  and  next  to 
the  center  row  of  columns,  are  located  a  72-inch  by  12-  ft.  Pond 
planer  driven  by  a  25  h.  p.  motor,  a  No.  3  Bickford  drill  driven 
by  a  5  h.  p.  motor,  a  51-inch  Bullard  vertical  boring  mill  driven 
by  a  yVz  h.  p.  motor,  a  36  x  36  in.  by  10  ft.  Putnam  planer  driven 
by  a  10  h.  p.  motor  and  a  cylinder  boring  machine  driven  by  a 
754  h.  p.  motor,  which  are  used  for  cylinder  work.  There  is 
considerable  open  floor  space  around  these  machines  and  in  this 
vicinity. 

In  the  next  three  groups  7,  8  and  9,  the  work  on  cross  heads, 
pistons  and  guides  is  done.    In  these  groups,  which  are  driven 


^< 


VIEW   SHOWING  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE  STRIPPING   PITS.     THE  BASKETS  ARE  FOR  CONVEYING  THE  PARTS  TAKEN 
FROM    THF,   LOCOMOTIVES   TO   THE  LYE  VATS   AND   ARE   OF    MANY    DIFFERENT   SIZES    AND    SHAPES. 
THE  ONE  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  FOREGROUND   IS     FOR    BOILER    JACKETS.       THE     PARTS 
AFTER  CLEANING  ARE  RETURNED  TO   THE  SHOP  IN  THE  SAME  BASKETS. 


press  is  placed  near  the  center  track,  so  that  the  wheels  can 
be  delivered  and  removed  by  this  route.  For  crank  pins  and 
axles  there  are  five  24  inch  by  10  ft.  Reed  lathes  grouped  just 
inside  of  the  row  of  columns  and  driven  by  a  25  h.  p.  motor 
belted  to  a  line  shaft.  This  forms  group  No.  i.  A  24-inch 
Barnes  drill  and  a  cotter  machine,  for  drilling  keyways,  etc.,  are 
also  located  in  the  same  group. 

Groups  two  and  three,  located  underneath  the  gallery  directly 
opposite  group  one,  are  given  up  to  driving  box  work.  They 
include  a  large  60x60  in.  by  20  ft.  Putnam  planer  direct  driven 
by  a  35  h.  p.  motor  and  four  smaller  planers  belted  from  the  line 
shaft,  driven  by  a  25  h.  p.  motor.  From  the  same  shaft  are 
also  driven  three  24  in.  x  10  ft.  Reed  lathes;  a  42-inch  Bullard 
boring  mill,  and  also  a  60-inch  boring  mill  that  was  transferred 
from  the  Norwood  shops.  A  5  ft.  Bickford  radial  drill ;  40-inch 
vertical  drill;  two  slotters;  24-inch  shaper,  as  well  as  two  hori- 
zontal Betts  boring  and  drilling  machines,  a  36-inch  Putnam 
boring  mill,  and  a  small  Putnam  lathe,  although  belted  to  group 
four,  are  used  for  this  work. 

Group  four  is  for  new  shoe  and  wedge  work  and  includes  a 
large   26x26  in.   by   10   ft.   Becker-Brainard   planer   type   milling 


by  15  h.  p.,  10  h.  p.  and  25  h.  p.  motors,  respectively,  are  found 
the  following  tools : 

Three  24  in.  by  12  ft.  Reed  lathes. 

2  in.  by  24  in.  turret  lathe. 

Two  40  in.  Bement  Miles  vertical  drills. 

24  in.  by  22  ft.  Schumacher  &  Boyc  lathe. 

24  in.  bv  12  ft.   Fitchbvrg  lathe. 

Two  18  in.  by  3  ft.  Reed  lathes. 

18  in.  by  8  ft.  Prentice  lathe. 

72  in.  Norton  plain  grinder. 

Two  shapers.  one  Stockbridge  (26  in.)  and  one  Cincinnati  f20  in.). 

16  in.  Gould  &  Eberhardt  shaper. 

72  in.  Niles  radial  drill,  direct  driven  by  3  h.  p.  motor. 

Two  12  in.  Betts  slotters. 

Three  42  in.  Bullard  boring  mills. 

Three  36  by  36  in.  by  10  ft.  planers,  two  Woodward  &  Powell  and 

one  Pond. 
Springfield  guide  bar  grinder. 
Two  30  in.  by  12  ft.  Schumacher  &  Boye  lathes. 
34  in.  by  12  ft.  Putnam  lathe. 

36  in.  by  36  in.  by  10  ft.  Putnam  planer,  driven  by  a  10  h.  p.  motor. 
48  by  48  in.  by  12  ft.  Putnam  planer,  10  h.  p.  motor. 
36  by  36  in.  by  12  ft.  Putnam  planer,  lYz  h.  p.  motor. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  tools  are  grouped  so  as  to  leave 
a  wide  open  space  in  the  center  of  the  groups  and  between  the 
benches  and  the  tools. 

Opposite  group  Q  is  group  lo,  which  is  given  up  to  miscel- 
laneous drilling  and  contains  nine  drills  of  sizes  from  221/2  to 
28  in.,  in  addition  to  a  direct  driven  4-in.  Newton  cut-off  saw, 
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a  buffing  and  grinding  machine  driven  by  a  3  h.  p.  motor  and 
a  swing  grinder.  This  group  is  placed  between  the  column  next 
to  the  erecting  shop  and  its  line  shaft  is  carried  by  brackets 
-.upportcd  from  the  columns,  the  arrangement  of  which  will  be 
seen  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the  view  taken  from  point  G.  The 
group  is  driven  by  a  15  h.  p.  motor. 

Following  along  under  the  craneway  we  next  come  to  two 
{^ry  large  planers  used  for  planing  frames.  One  is  a  72  x  72 
in.  by  30  ft.  Putnam  machine  driven  by  a  35  h.  p.  motor,  and 
the  other  is  a  60  x  60  in.  by  20  ft.  Putnam  planer,  also  driven  by 
a  35  h.  p.  motor.  Adjacent  to  the  latter  is  a  15  in.  Dill  slotter 
driven  by  a  ^Yi  h.  p.  motor.  Opposite  the  larger  planer  and 
under  the  gallery  is  the  general  foreman's  office,  adjacent  to 
which  is  the  distributing  tool  room.  The  number  of  small  tools 
in  this  section  form  group  11,  driven  by  a  15  h.  p.  motor*.  .. 

Just  beyond  the  tool  room  come  groups  12  and  13,  where  the 
nd  work  is  done.  Two  of  the  photographs  taken  from  points 
; )  and  E  show  the  appearance  of  this  section  of  the  shop  very 


same  planers  when  they  are  not  engaged  for  shoe  and  wedge 
work  may  be  used  for  any  miscellaneous  emergency  work  that 
may  be  required.  .•>..-•;.■;. 

On  the  gallery  is  done  some  light  machine  work  and  the 
repairs,  such  as  cabs  and  air  pumps,  that  require  considerable 
floor  space.  It  is  provided  with  four  extensions,  which  permit 
the  transfer  of  material  by  means  of  the  lo-ton  cranes  over  the 
heavy  machine  bay.  There  is  also  a  runway  of  single  I-beams 
supported  from  the  roof  trusses  and  located  near  the  outer 
wall,  on  which  there  are  two  ij<2  ton  electric  hoists.  A  number 
of  openings  or  hatchways  through  the  gallery  floor  permit  these 
hoists  to  handle  material  from  the  floor  below  to  any  part  of 
the  gallery,  or  vice  ver.sa.  There  is  a  .similar  runway  with  three 
hoists  underneath  tiie  gallery  just  in  front  of  the  benches. 

Beginning  at  tlie  west  end  t>f  the  gallery,  there  is  first  a  large 
wash  room,  then  a  section  with  benches  and  clear  space  for  light 
electric  and  machine  repairs;  following  tliis  comes  machines 
for  bolt  and  pin  work,  arranged  as  group  15  and  driven  by  a 


LOCOMOTIVE   AS   IT  COMES   FROM   THE   STRIPPIN*.    PIT.      IT  WILL  BE  NOTICED  THAT  IT  IS   THOROLGHLY  STRIPPED 
AND   THOROUGHLY   CLEANED.      THE    PEDESTALS    ARK    PAINTED  A  GLISTENING   WHITE  BEFORE   THE  LOCO- 
MOTIVE   IS   LIFTED   BY   THE    CRANE   AND   THIS      OPERATION,  TOGETHER  WITH   A  FEW  BLOWS  OF 
A    HEAVY   SLEDGE    WILL    MAKE    ALL   CRACKS   CLEARLY    EVIDENT. 


clearly.    The  tools  comprising  these  groups  are  as  follows:  15  h.  p.  motor,    this  group  contains  the  following  tools: 


No    2  full  universal  Bickford  drill,  5  h.  p.  motor. 

48  by  18  in.  by  16  ft.  Woodward  &  Powell  double  headed  rod  planer, 

16  h.  p.  motor. 
Two  30  in.  Bullard  boring  mills. 
48  in.  Prentice  vertical  drill. 
40  inch  Bement  Miles  vertical  drilL 
Oisholt  turret  lathe. 
Double  rod  borer. 

42  inch  Hilles  &  Jones  vertical  milling  machine. 
Two  24  in.  by  12  ft.  Reed  lathes. 
Two   18  in.   by  8   ft.   Reed  lathes. 
30  by  30  in.  by  8  ft.  Woodward  &  Powell  planer. 
20  in.  Cincinnati  shaper. 
24  in.   Stockbridge  shaper. 
16  in.   Stockbridge  shaper. 
Two  15  in.   Betts  slotters. 

?5  ^y  ,^^J"    ^y  ^0  ^'-  Recker  Brainard  milling  machine 

12  inch  Betts  slotter. 

5  ton  arbor  press. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  a  number  of  direct  driven  24 
inch  Newton  crank  planers  located  alongside  of  the  columns 
adjacent  to  the  erecting  shop  and  scattered  throughout  th: 
length  of  the  building.  These  planers  are  used  for  facing  shoes 
and  wedges  after  they  have  been  fitted  to  the  locomotives  and 
marked  for  facing.  These  niaJ.ines  serve  the  pits  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  transporting  these 
parts  from  all  over  the  large  erecting  shop  to  one  point.     The 


24  in.  by  ID  ft.  Fitchburg  lathe. 

Two  20  in.  by  10  ft.  Schumacher  lathes. 

Four  18  in.  by  8  ft.   Prentice  lathes. 

Five  18  in.  by  6  ft.  Schumacher  lathes. 

Three  2  in.  by  24  in.  Warner  &  Swasey  flat  turret  lathes. 

Two  2  in.  by  24  in.  Jones  &  Lamson  flat  turret  lathes. 

40  in.  Bement  vertical  drill. 

3  in.  bolt  cutter. 

1  V2  in.  .^cme  bolt  cutter. 

1  Yt  in.  Acme  double  bolt  cutter. 

1  Yi  in.  Acme  double  staybolt  cutter. 

Beyond   this   group   are   benches,    racks   and   other   equipment 

for  repairing  air  pumps,  triple  valves,  etc.     Then  comes  a  spac? 

enclosed  by  heavy  wire  netting  where  all  of  the  brass  work  is 

done.    These  machines  form  g.roup  16,  driven  by  a  15  h.  p.  motor. 

and  include  the  following  tools: 

Two  20  in.  by  10  ft.  Schumacher  &  Boye  lathes. 

20  in.  by  8  ft.   Schumacher  &  Boye  lathe. 

Three  18  in.  by  6  ft.  Schumacher  &  Boye  lathes. 

l"our  18  in.   Fox  lathes   ( .\tnerican  Tool  Works  Co.). 

If    in.   Fo.\  turret  lathe    (.\incrican  Tool   Works  Co.). 

i\  in.  by  8  ft.  Putnam  planer. 

10  in.  Bement  vertical  drill. 

Three  25  in.   Barnes  vertical  drills. 

13  in.   Dwight  friction  drill. 

37  in.  Bullard  boring  milll. 

16  in.   Stockbridge  shaper.  , 
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one-half  inch  from  a  similar  coupling  on  the  next  section.  Thus, 
in  case  of  a  breakdown  of  a  motor  in  .my  group  it  is  only 
necessary  to  iusert  a  half  inch  filling  piece  and  the  bolts  in  the 
coupling  to  the  next  group  on  cither  side  and  rtniove  them  from 
the  center  coupling  to  permit  the  motors  on  the  groups  adjacent 
taking  up  the  load  of  the  disabled  section.  Tlie  shafts  for  each 
group  average  about  44  ft.  in  length.  The  motors  are  located  on 
brackets  supported  by  the  inner  row  of  ci.hunns. 

Referring  to  the  illustration  on  the  accompanying  insert,  which 
shows  the  location  of  the  tools  in  the  machine,  boiler  and  erect- 
ing shop,  it  will  be  seen  that  four  bays  at  the  western  end  of 
the  shop  under  the  erecting  shop  cranes  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  center  track  and  considerable  space  en  either  side  for 
storage,  given  up  to  the  driving  wheel  work.  Here  are  located 
two  large  90-inch  Putnam  lathes  of  the  most  modern  type,  in 
addition  to  an  80-inch  older  lathe,  all  placed  along  the  southern 
wall.  Opposite  these  arc  two  84-inch  boring  mills  for  turning 
tires,  one  a  Betts  and  the  other  a  Pond;  a  oo-inch  quartermg 
machine  and  two  large  axle  lathes.    The  600  ton  Putnam  wheel 


machine  and  two  30  x  30  in.  x  S  ft.  Woodward  &  Poweil 
planers.    This  group  is  driven  by  a  15  h.  p.  motor. 

Repairs  to  motion  work  are  done  in  groups  five  and  six,  driven 
by  a  15  and  25  h.  p.  motor,  respectively.  These  two  group; 
include  nine  lathes  of  various  sizes;  a  turret  lathe,  22-inch  double 
Cincinnati  .-haper,  20-incIi  Cincinnati  shaper,  three  planers,  Xo.  2 
Bickford  drill,  37-inch  Baush  boring  mill,  15-inch  slotter,  42-inch 
vertical  milling  machine,  a  link  grinder  and  a  small  25-inch  drill 

Opposite  groups  4,  5  and  6,  beneath  the  craneway  and  next  to 
the  center  row  of  columns,  are  located  a  "2-inch  by  12-  ft.  Pond 
planer  driven  by  a  25  h.  p.  motor,  a  Xo.  3  Bickford  drill  driven 
by  a  5  h.  p.  motor,  a  51-inch  Bullard  vertical  boring  mill  driven 
by  a  ;M>  h.  p.  motor,  a  36  x  36  in.  by  10  ft.  Putnam  planer  driven 
by  a  10  h.  p.  motor  and  a  cylinder  boring  machine  driven  by  a 
75^2  h.  p.  motor,  which  are  used  for  cylinder  work.  There  is 
considerable  open  floor  space  around  these  machines  and  in  this 
vicinity. 

In  the  next  three  groups  7,  8  and  9,  the  work  on  cross  heads, 
pistons  and  guides  is  done.    In  these  groups,  which,  arc  driven 
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press  isK  placed  near  the  center  track,  so  that  the  wlucls  can 
be  delivered  and  removed  by  this  route.  For  crank  pins  and 
axlts  there  are  live  24  inch  ly  10  ft.  Reed  lathes  grouped  just 
inside  of  the  row-  of  columns  and  driven  by  .1  25  h.  p.  motor 
belted  to  a  line  shaft.  This  forms  group  Xo.  i.  A  24-inch 
Barnes  drill  .ind  a  cotter  machine,  for  drilling  kcyways,  etc.,  arc 
also  located  in  the  same  group. 

'."Groups  two  and- three,  located  underneath  the  gallery  directly 
opposite  group-one",  are  given  up  to  drivins  box  work.  Tliey 
include  a  large  i6ox6o  in.  by  20  ft-  Putnam  planer  direct  driven 
by  a  35  h.  p.  motor  and"  four  smaller  planer?  belted  from  the  line 
shaft/driven  by  a  25  IvjPf  ntOlQr.:  From  the  same  shaft  are 
■ilso  driven  three  24  in.  x  10  ft.  Reed  lathe*:  .1  42  inch  Bullard 
boring  mill,  and  also  a  60-inch  boring  mill  that  was  transferred 
from  the  Xorwood  shops.  A  5  ft.  Bickford  radial  drill;  40-inch 
vertical  drill;  two  slotters;  24-inch  shaper,  as  well  as  two  hori- 
zontal Betts  boring  and  drilling  machines,  a  36-inch  Putnam 
boring  mill,  and  a  small  Putnam  lathe,  although  belted  to  group 
four,  are  used  for  this  work.. 

Group  four  is  for  new  shoe  and  wedge  work  and  includes  a 
large  26.X26  in.   by    10    ft.    Etcker-Brainard   planer   type   milling 


by  15  h.  p.,  10  h.  p.  and  25  h.  p.  motors,  respectively,  are  found 

the   following  tools:  ■• .    ;;.,.■...■._'•,: 

Three  24  in.  Jiy  M  ft.  Kted  lathts.  .'''  "v"-"V         *■'■'.-..:■. 

L'   in.   liy  i;4   in.   tiivn  t   !;ithe..  .-■•-'•■.■;■■■■•,•.'   .^>''    ..'.'"■,.''.!;.'•• 

Two  4f>  in.   ItfiTKnt   .Miles  vertical  drills.  ,  j  .  '    <■  :.■■■■:    ^•"  .•   .'*         " 

!lM  in.  by  'i'i  ft.   Schumacher  &  Boye  lathel,  ■.-'■--.•  ■.  .  .■\:.-' •.■:••.?•:'•■.•  ■■• 
24    in.    I'V    12    ft.    FilclihiTK    l.ithr.  ""-.   [■'■''  :,'■';..' '>^':\''.-y- :' [''■" 

T\\i>  IS  in.   hy  >  ft.   K<<«1  I.ithes.  •..'><■  •■.:.>■...■'..../•;     "  .    ..■',.■;■".■..' 

IS  in.   by  S  ft.   I'rtntice  lathe.  '^V.:- ^ /.;.',;;...':  ■\;.:^  .:[^['^':: 

72  in.  Norton  plain  prinder.  ''.',.■.■■■"•".,.■'.'  ^.y 

Two  ^h;lf>t•rs.  oiii-  .•Stiuktn i<lvn-   (■ift  in.),  and  one  Cincinnati  ,f20, in,)*  ■ '.  ' 
Ifi  in.  Hoiild  &  Eh'.-rh.irdt  s-haper.  ., 

72  in.  Niles  radial  drill,  direct  driven  by  3  h.  p.  motor.  ,    '■    "'  !.-<-   •'■'i  .-.. 
Two  12  in.   Betts  sloltcre.  ■.;.■■!-■-■,-:>."■:;." 

Three  4'.;  in.  Bullard  horinir  mills. 
Three   .^^l   bv   31   in.    by    J<i   ft.    pl.iner^,   two   Woodward  &   Powell   «rd 

one   Pond. 
Spiincfield  puiile  bar  crinder.  ;:  "'v  ••'.-•' -■  ."-, 

Two  30  in.  by   12   ft.   Schuiiiaehcr  &  Boye  lathes.  ''         '■"'••■..•'■■,■• 

.■?4  in,  by  12  ft.   Putnam  lathe. 

3fi  in.  by  ^f>  in.  by  In  ft.  Putr.tm  planer,  driven  by  a  10  b.  p.  motor. 
4S  by  48  in.  by  12  ft.  Putnam  planer,  10  h.  p.  motor.  ,  ■  .  ...,.,  , ..' 
:;<.  by  36  in.   by  12  ft.   Pntiiaiii   pinner,  T'/j   h.   p.  motor...'-  -■.'.  ;.''•  '.;■■■,."• 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  tools  are  grouped  so  as  to  leavr 
a  wide  open  space  in  the  center  of.  the  groups  and  between  th^ 
benches  and  the  tools.  '-  ■  ■:^,'.  '  '  ■■'■'•.  ■- 

Opposite  group  9  i«   group    to.  which  is  given  up  to  misce! 
laneous  drilling  and  caitains  nine  drills  of  sizes   from  22H  to 
28  in.,  in  a<ldition  to  a  direct  driven  4-in.   N'ewton  cut-pfj  saw, 
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■  ;a  buffing  and  grinding  machine  driven  by  a  3  h.  p.  motor  and 
■■^a  swing  grinder.  This  group  is  placed  between  the  coUimn  next 
'3i   the   erecting   .^hop   and   its   line   shaft    is   carried   by   brackets 

^  Mjpportcd  from  the  cohimns,  the  arrangement  of  which  will  be 
'•icon  at  the  loft  hand  side  of  the  view  taken  from  point  G..   The 

V  group  is  driven  by  a  15  h.  p.  motor.  ',:.;;- 

,"  -     I'oIIowing   along   unrler   tlie   craneway  -vve    next  eome  to   two 

.;.:ij<.Ty  large  planers  used  for  planing  frames.  One  is  a  72  y:^  72 
\n.  Ijy  30  ft.  Putnam  machine  driven  by  a  35  h.  p  motor,  and 
the  other  is  a  f>o  x  60  in.  by  jo  ft.  Putnam  planer,  also  driven  by 

^  Kvi5  Hi  1>-  "t^Otiori;  ;Adjncii)t  10  the  latter  is, a:  15  in;  EJill  slottcr' 

^vdriven  by  a  7M>  hi  p.  motor.  Opposite  the  larger  planer  and 
.  itnder   ilio  gallery   is   the   general    foreman's   office,   adjacent   to 

•<Vvhich  is  ihc  distributing  tool  rooiii    The  number  of  small  tools 

,  in  this  section  fornr  group  ii.  driven  by  a  15  h,  p.tnotor;  ,-J:^.\^^^ 
••'.ritstbeyonfl  the  tool  room  come  groups  12  ai'rd   13.  when    th.' 
.m<l,  work  is  done.     Two  of  tire  i)hi>iograplis  t.iken   frotti  point'? 

o  ;i;ait<l  Ji  sliou;  'tbt*  •'PP>i\Ji'"«^^^  of  the  shop  very 


same  planers  when  they  arc  not  engaged  for  shoo  and  wedge 
work  may  be  use<l  for  any  niisc^Iatieous./einergen^  work  that 
may  be  required,  v"^'.  >    ■■V--':  ■'  ■'■,''';Vv  ■■'•  '  ; '';  :^' ■■  •;  ^^  ■; . 

;Onthc   gallery;  is  jdone  \s<5inB   light Vuiac^  4nd  the 

repairs/ such  as  cabs  and  air  pmnp^.  that  Tvquire  considerable 
floor  space.  It  is  provided  with  four  -extensions,  wliich  pcrinii 
the  transUr  of  ihaicriat  by  mcau$  otthe  iG-ton  crant's  over  the 
heavy  liKiGhine  bay.  Th^fe.  is  alsa  a/j'unway-  of  sing^  iTbearm^^ 
stipported  from  the  roof  trjii>s«s  ami  locaicd  near  the  outer 
wall,  on  which  there  ;irL^  two  fj/^tvm  ele<'iric  hoists.  A  numljer 
of  -ojienings  or  lialVinvav  s  jrhfCtfgh  tlic  ;'g<dK;ry.  floor  T»crTrtitthes« 
hoists  to  hitiidle  niatvriat  irom  the  ri<n>r  bvkny  to  atiy  paH  iSi 
the  gallery,  ur  vice  \tr--a.  lihc're  ij-  a  Miuihtr  r=tn)w\rt'  with  thr*<; 
)j>;ists  unikrnejilh  tlio  gaU«:^y  jiiHt.  lit  H^^ 

-■  .Bt^iitniitg; 31  the  west  eij4  x.»f  thegaj-ltry,  vhc^re  is  fffst  a  Jirge 
\vash  rooni;  theii  a  siVtii.'H  with  benclies  -iHwlcFcar  >pac<:  for  light 
electric  a\\*\.  m.'.chiut-  rqiairs ;  fvUou  rw;^  ilu>  c(,«ih>  jiKtchrut  ■- 
inr  lidilt  -jinH  piu  >a  <  >rl>.  .irtkBpe/l.  as  iiTtHJ^r  i,?  ^^atid  jilrji'eH  b^' 


■.*'•■. 


.<f- 


<       ■•«   K 


tiOCOMOtiVE  AS   IT  t05tli5  VkctM^T^  I'if.     >T  WILL  MXiUTlctU  THAT  1^  st*M>l>iar 

J-;  i;;i  -^^P   ''^'''^O'-'*^"''^"^   '^i-^-^^KTI.      THE    rEDESTAr  >    .\i;i:    PAINTED  A  GLISTEN  tNG\nnrKJtTKH)Kl^t|iK:i:oeO'^--V 

•Vv'':>;;    iiOTiVE  IS  1  IKIED  ity  the  crane  anu  this    orERATioN,  TOctTHKR  wiTif  ;\  few  iiuy^<6v':>-\: 
'^'- f I:  :i^-:--::''-'yi  ■-/•:■.  a  heavy  stEOGEAViix  AfAKR  aixctacks  clearly  kvidehiv-  V  '■■ 


cl^atiy.:  Tiie  tools  cothprising  thes^  groiips  iai^  as  :foll<Jws|:^^  'XiS 


.  ■.;•.:><'•  2  full  universal  liickford  drill,  5  ti.  p.  motor.  .   -■  •         - 

.'V.   i-.;*^  "y  1^  'n    'ly  Hi  ft.  Woodward  &  Powell  douWehcadcd  rod  fthmer.. 

.'■'y':  10   h.   p.   motor.  i        v  >.     ...        .,.-,_  :.  .,, 

■■-■'•  '■:J*<^  30  m.   IluHaid  borins  Trlills;■^  '  v" -■•■'.•!      ''.--       '  ^-'  / .:  .•  ,i; :    ; 

;'".\':      '.^S  in.  Prentice  vcrtioal  ilrMl.  ■     ■";  ..,r;  ^y  ■',■■'::  K     -■'■'^'::.iy  ■■:■'■  '.■':', 

•    ■■ ;  |t_»  mrh  Kemcnt  Miles  verticaJ  drill;  rl'- ■.■•.■,'.' "  ■■•.■./ .7  \"-  .v  ,".:<•  -:/  ■.  :■- 

.,;.   ..  .-.'fii-Inlt   turret   lallic,    ■.    .      ..      -    .     .■■'■':' ^!:-'  ^^--'i'',^' '■'^:;iy^    '-'■       '■'■-■ 

'-■'.  :■■:■■.  ;  hoiihle   rod  borer.     ,    "  ^  '.;"    ;.  ■■■'■'"•■:' .v/>^,-"'-"5:' /■■.}'»::•■:  ./"'^■- -■ '!  '^''V,'.:-;/'.- 

\"-\'\'      ,i?  ""'h  Jlillis  &  Jones  vertical  niniing'niacliiae.''^ ■■■•■•'» ■■■'■^^^^^^^  •/■'"■;•'••■' 

.  >    Two  H  in,  by  10  ft.   Reed  lathes  "  ■  v■/"•^^''•'.  ■  V-v-^'i-^-    :■  ■ 

.  .  Two  IS  in.   by  S  ft.  Reed  lathes.  -  v      :^-    V  T'  ,;"<'■  ['■■  '  i--  ■:  •' 

M  by  .so  m,  i,y  s  ft.   Woodward  &•  Powell  Hiam-r.  ..•■.'  ;■■•..;  v'-' ■;.  V  ':  -/r 

>'o  in.   (  inrinnafi  shaper.  .'•/ -^j  ■  .'■  '^v        ■■  ;.• 

:■■■:.    -'-H*   \"'    ^''Hl<bii(li;e   sluiiief.  ^  ii"  v-::^'^^' .  ■'r.i.^jrO'-.  .%,'r^ '^\:' r.''  .i'' 

■':'-■■.  '  .■,^^'   '■"■■    •'^toi-kliridgc  shaiitT.  '  :    >•;  V-'  '■;•"'',•  t"'.."'.'-:-'-.'.-- '.■.C'.";"''  ■■;:'.i  •.   '.•■''-"■-.  .':•'■ 

V::  '•\.':Tv;n  i;,  in.   ISetts  slottcrs;  -  \^  ■'"':■■  ■■•-     ■''■.i-,': : '■'■•;    -'■:■'■;.;;. 

r  .O-  Tl  ^■■'  r^'"    ''>■  '"  f^-  •••■ckrrBrainard  milling  ttiacbjni;: ^  >'   -.  ^:A-V-.;' 

•  ..      -  :i2  ni'-h  Hetts  si  otter.  -  .■    .    .    ':■.■.:-•' -.r  ■''■''.-'.:  "^: 

^  ton  arbor   press.  .    ..       "   '-i  Vc  •' -  ^.'^^  .■  •■     ':         ■'■  '     ■  •    '.       :■ 

It  wijl  be  noticed  thatthiere  are  a  ViVftTiber  of  Hii^ct  driven^^a^ 

.m<^   Nfeifrtohjcrank    planers  loratfd   alongside   of  the  columns  ; 

adiacent   to   the    erecting    shop    aird    sratter<>d    throughout    tJl  ■ 

.leixgili  <)f  thO  .buiidit»ji:      Ihesc  plaiurs  rtre  n>ed  for  facing>hoe^ 

;.^<f ~:.m-dgc:S  after,  thev: have  been   fitted  to  the  locomotives  jttvd 

yiuarkejl;/  Ipj^"  facing.     Th.jse  niaoUhts   serv>e  tht  pits   in:  their 

imfntdiate  vitMnity  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  transporting  these 

parts  from  all  ovci;.  U>e  large  erecting  shop  to  Oflc  point.     The; 


gioup  contains  the 


iiig  t(kib' 


T*?" 


>•''■.  r.-:^-*  in.  by  10  ft.  Fitchhtirg  lath.-.    -        .  -r    ;.-  ■  ;  •   .,    ',;■'•■<   ' 

il--  .•■  ■: ' •  "!"«■<'  "Zf*  in.  by  1«  ft.'  Scliuinaeber  lathes:;-.-  -;  V.-.'-"'   Vv h   : •.•■ . 
.'.^    '■■.■. /.,^'o^lr■l>  in..  blyS  ft.   Prmficc  lathes.         '_ '■.■■-;.'"■  ■'"'   :;■■..'.■-.::•:.-' 
.-    ;.'...^.'.;  five  IS  in:  by  <"•  ft.  Si-lnirtiacher  lathvs.       '■'.'  •.■' v.. ;'■'•'»..  ..•   ■ 

:">'..<.'; '•■V  Three  2  in.  tiV  -ii  in.  Warner.  &  Swasey  flat  tjirriet-  lathesV^       ■- '••■.''.  :'i^-- 
."■•.<■'••    Two  2  in.  tiy -,'4  in    .tones  &.  Lamswnflait  turrt'tlailjes.  v  "•   '    ^  '•"■  ' 

;v-~\'^  ■"'  '"■  B<n]ent  v<*rticat-iirili.  c/--     '      -•;  v  ';  "      .  ?;     " 

-  ::^ .'.  ^;.v:-,3.  in.  bolt  cuttef.  -^        ■,'■  .  .;-.-'v- /.;:,:■....".;.  ^:  '         / 

'.V^;..J;  >!?ri  ^.  -Xvnw' bolt  eirtficr.    :  ;     "r  i  ••  ■•?-^  vi.;'?!  »^".' 

'!•■'■;..'"  \':l>i^ir..  .Actne  d'rtihle  bolt  clittcr.    .■.','  ,v.;..'."  ■■'-;y:3'-  :■ 
.■•::-  ^''S  in.   .Aemie  double   St aybolt  Ciirter;  .    >'.       .:■.'  ;•;';."'.;.    ..    -••   -.  :. 

Beyond   t  hi  s  group  are  betichc<,   rateks  and"  other  tquiptncn ; 
;.foT  repairing  air  pumps,  triple  valves,  <?tc.  Then  comes  a  spacr 
i^nclosed  by  heavy  wire  hettingwhe^^^  all  of  the  brass  \vofk  i«> 
.done.    These  machines  form  {.roup  i6,  driven  by  a.  15  >►  p..Tnotor 
^au^inclitde  tin   following  tools,;  ;;    '    ;  .,  ;j    /  v 

.;V  ■  Two  8<>i"    i>y  r«  ft    Schutitacher  &  &>ye  ISihes.  •  "    .  ='     .•.  :"     '    ■■^■- 

.;-■•:'"•■':•  ..;!?''  in.  by  S:fl.  Sclinin.ivlier  &   Hove  lathf.        .-■  ■.     ■.'■.,'•:-••'■-', 
■.■:--•■•./'.■     Tliree  Is  in    liv  C  ft.  .Neluinjaelu  r  &  Bpye  latfjii*:'.'    ."-•.■■'.■;; 
':;'..'■'.■  t'oiir    Is   in.    Fox   latbc--,    i  .Vnii  iJean    T<.i>l    Works  fV. V.    ;-,  '  "  . 
'■"■.■-■. -v.-    ,i^  ill  j  KoN  turn-t   Kit  he   i..Vnjerteau  TooJ   Works  Co,).  .;■;■  '!:■■■•''  '■"VxV 
,-■-  . 'i.i.-..' >4  in.  by  S  ft.  i'litiiain  plfiuev.   ■.  .^i"    ■-'■}■  .;.,»■  •■.'.•■"    -':.  '    • 

-.''■.';•;;■. '.•tn.i^i,  IhiiK-Zit   vertio.il.di-tll.     .  ^'--''.^i'  :'•!.•':'■'.-'...• 

;■■'■-    :■- -.  .Tlirr.e  2.5  in.    I'ariie--  veritrat  rffijls.  '.'..' P-'?  ■  "-v-  ., '  '    " 

.;..,';.: J. ~>     til  in.   Dwiiiht  friction  drill  1  ••  -  ':■.■ ;:  •:.  '•  -'  '••.  ';  .y;"--''.-'.  •■-■  '=' 

.'~.  .y  -'    .9~  in.    Ilullard   boring  milll.         '.■.>.'■{•...';.■■"  ^;;V  :'.-.■■ '_".■.  >•, 
■■..;■.-"■•'.  ;■■  16  in.   Stockbridge  shapcr  ■' .'^v  .-■•.•,' '■.-■:  '■■/•■-■'.  •■'**■'•■  ••"-'.■ 
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The  next  group  is  17,  driven  by  a  15  h.  p.  motor,  and  includes 
the  machines  for  manufacturing  tools.  This  space  is  also 
enclosed  by  heavy  wire  netting.  Beyond  this  is  the  pipe  shop, 
followed  by  the  tin  shop,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  car- 
penter and  pairrt  shop,  where  cab  work,  making  running  boards, 
etc.,  is  done.    At  the  east  end  of  the  gallery  is  another  wash  room. 

BOILER  SHOP. 

The  east  end  of  the  section  of  the  building  otherwise  devoted 
to  the  machine  shoi)  is  used  by  the  boiler  shop,  the  flue  work 
occupying  the  space  just  next  to  the  rod  gang,  the  machines 
being  arranged  to  form  group  14.  In  this  group  arc  two  com- 
plete outfits  for  cutting-oflf,  safe  ending,  swaging  and  testing 
flues.  Alongside  of  them,  beneath  the  crancway,  is  a  dtprcssed 
Ryerson  flue  cleaner,  driven  by  a  25  h.  p.  motor.  Group  14  has 
a  10  h.  p.  motor. 

Between  the  flue  and  boiler  shop  is  a  transverse  track  which 
continues  through  the  building  and  to  the  outside  on  either  side, 
being  provided  with  turntables  connecting  to  the  longitudinal 
tracks,  one  of  which  passes  over  the  flue  cleaner  and  the  other 
alongside  of  the  flue  tester. 

In  the  boiler  shop  are  the   following  machines : 

No.  3  Hilles  &  Jones  straightening  roll. 
No.  5  Hilles  &  Tones  punch  driven  by  a  o  h.  p.  motor. 
No.  4  Hilles  &  Jones  shear  driven  by  a   10  h.  p.  motor. 
Ryerson  bevel  shear  driven  by  a  TJ/J  h.  p.  motor. 
No.  3  Bickford  radial  drill  driven  by  a  5  h.  p.  motor. 
Ryerson  splitting  .'hears  driven  by  a  7^  h.  p.  motor. 
No.  3  Hilles  &  Jones  shear  driven  by  a  5  h.  p.  motor. 
Set  of  bending  rolls  driven  by  a  10  h.  p.  motor. 
Plate  planer,  10  h.  p.  motor. 
Hilles  &  Jones  flange  punch,  lo  h.  p.  motor. 
Ferguson  annealing  furnace. 
Set  of  boilermakers  clamps. 

T.ANK    SHOP. 

Tanks,  underframes  and  trucks  arc  repaired  at  the  cast  end 
of  the  erecting  shop.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  center  track  at 
this  point  clear  in  order  to  permit  the  exit  of  finished  locomotives, 
therefore  tenders  are  brought  in  on  one  of  the  side  tracks;  the 
underframe  is  lifted  from  the  trucks  by  the  crane  and  set  upon 
low  horses  between  the  tracks.  The  tank  is  then  removed  from 
the  underframe  and  set  upon  high  horses  that  permit  working 
on  the  bottom  sheets.  These  are  usually  over  one  of  the  side 
tracks.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  tlic  pliotograpli  from  i)oiiU 
C  and  permits  the  convenient  repair  of  all  three  parts  of  the 
tender  simultaneously.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  shop  to  remove 
and  repair  the  tanks  of  everv  tender  coming  in  and  a  leaky  tank 
going  out  of  the  shop  is  unknown. 

BLACKSMITH  SHOP. 

The  blacksmith  shop  proper  contains  seventeen  double  forges, 
a  700  pound  sttam  hammer,  two  1,500  pound  steam  hammers,  a 
2,800  pound  steam  I.ammcr  and  a  4,000  pound  steam  hammer,  in 
addition  to  a  large  punch  and  shear,  open  fires  and  a  large  cil 
furnace.  There  is  also  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  shop,  near  the 
five  double  forges  there  located,  a  Bradley  hammer  and  a  Helve 
hammer. 

The  forge  shop  contains  three  Ajax  forging  machines,  one 
1V2  inch,  one  2  inch,  and  one  3J/2  inch,  with  Ferguson  furnace 
adjacent.  Tlicsc  machines,  in  addition  to  the  grindstone,  emery 
wheel  and  two  40-inch  vertical  drills,  arc  driven  from  the  line 
shaft  connected  to  a  75  h.  p.  motor ;  the  Helve  hannner  also  con- 
nects to  the  same  shaft.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  liberal  amount 
of  floor  space  has  been  left  in  front  of  the  forging  machines  in 
this  section  of  the  shop  for  storage  of  raw  material  and  finished 
forgings. 

FROG   AND  SWITCH    SHOP. 

The  east  f.nd  of  the  blacksmith  shop  building  is  given  up  to 
tools  and  floor  tpace  for  making  and  repairing  frogs  and  switches 
The  tools  are  all  direct  driven  and  consist  of  a  large  36  x  36 
in.  by  20  ft.  Putnam  frog  and  switcli  planer  driven  by  a  15  h.  p. 
motor,  Newton  rail  saw,  jYi  h.  p,  motor,  Watson  &  Stillman  rail 
bender,  15  h.  p.  motor,  15  in.  Dill  slnttcr,  7'4  h.  p.  motor,  5  ft. 
6  in.  Xiles  radial  drill,  5  h.  p.  motor,  and  two  No.  4  Hilles  & 
Jones  shears,  each  driven  by  a  10  h.  p.  motor. 

Each  of  these  machines  is  served  by  jib  cranes,  which  are 
arranged  to  overlap  and  permit  the  easy  handling  of  all  materia! 
from  the  track  cars  to  and  from  the  different  machines.    A  gen- 
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VIEW  TAKEN  FROM   POINT   I  SHOWING  A   SECTION   OF  THE  nLACKSMITH's   SHOP.      THE   CR.VNE  COVER 
ING   A    FLU,   CIRCLE.   IS    SUPPORTF.n   ENTIRELY    FROM    THE    ROOF    AND    StRVF^S    A    LARGE   ..^.. 
HA.MMER,     L.^RGE     FORGE     AND     F.\CE     PLATE     AND     TWO     TR.VCKS.  THE  >^  f 

E.KCELLENT    OVERHEAD    LIGHTIiVG    IS    EVIDENT    IN    THIS    PICTURE.  .-..:..> 

iial  view  of  pari  of  tlii.s  shop  is  shown  in  the  photograph  taken 
frmn  point  J. 

TELEPHf'NE    SYSTEM. 

There  is  a  general  tclcplionc  system  connecting  all  of  the 
different  offices  throughout  holh  the  locomotive  and  car  shops, 
which  also  has  a  connection  to  the  regular  Bell  system.  The.-o 
phones  are  located  at  convenient  points  throughout  all  of  the 
liuildings,  so  that  connection  can  he  had  with  the  shop  super 
intendcnt.  general  foreman,  or  between  the  different  foremen. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  installed  a  local  telephone  system 
connecting  the  maciiine.  erecting,  boiler  and  tank  shops  with  tho 
tool  room.  This  system  is  for  the'  '  M  :  .  ... 
tool  supply  service  only  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  numerous  connection.- 
iliroughout  these  shops  is  shown  oii 
the  general  tool  layout  and  in  some 
of  the  photographs.  The  'phones  arc 
.Mlached  to  the  building  columns  an-J 
each  has  a  separate  line  to  the 
switchboard  located  in  the  tool  room, 
•vhere  an  attendant  is  stationed.  The 
workmen  arc  not  allowed  to  go  to 
'he  tool  room  to  obtain  tools  they 
i"'<|iiire,  but  step  to  the  nearest 
"l>lione  and  order  what  they  wish, 
their  orders  being  written  down  by 
iltt  attendant  at  the  switchboard.  Th.- 
t"ols  arc  then  collected  by  the  tool 
i<  om  force,  given  to  a  boy,  who  de- 
livers thein  to  the  man  at  the  ma- 
dune.  Push  carts  are  provided 
wiierc  the  tools  are  large  or  a  large 
number  arc  required.  The  boy  who 
delivers  the  tools  takes  either  tlie 
check  or  exchanged  tool  back  with 
Iiiin. 

I  Ills  scheme  obviates  tlie  delay  of 
waiting  in  line  at  the  tool  room  win- 
'l"w.  which  in  some  shops  is  ((liite 
^iTious.  There  is  also  a  double 
ilieck  on  every  tool  taken  out  of  the 


tool  room,  since  the  order  sent  in 
i>y  the  man  at  the  'phone  is  put  down 
in  writing,  delivered  to  the  man  wli  > 
lills  the  order,  and  later  tiled  for 
reference. 

gpERATiox. 

Locomotives  are'  ordered  tt)  the 
shop  by  the  Mechanical  Superinten- 
dent, who  act S^  upon  the  reports  of 
the  various  master  mechanics  as  i<> 
the  contlition  of  the  loconn)tivc.  In 
cases  of  unu-^ual  rejiairs,  such  as  nev 
frames,  new  cylinders,  new  tircbox. 
etc.,  the  shop  is  notitied  beforehand 
as  to  what  will  be  required.  The  lo- 
comotives when  ordered  to  the  shoj) 
are  accompanied  by  a  report  from 
the  master  mechanic,  which  .sliow^ 
ilieir  e.\;ict  condition,  and  with  tliis 
report  at  hand  the  work  of  getting 
out  new  parts  that  need  renewing  is 
starte<l  at  or.ce.  When  the  locoino 
live  arrives  upon  the  shop  tracks  it 
IS  immediately  insjH,"Cted  In  the  shop 
inspectors,  who  present  a  written  re 
port.  If  this  shows  the  renewal  ot 
any  part  that  was  nut  slu)wn  on  thv 
first  report  orders  are  immediately 
issued  to  suit.  Thus  the  major  part 
"'■•-'-  of  the  work   is   well   under   way   l>c- 

fore  the  locomotive  is  .actually  brought  intt>  the  shop,  it  being 
held  on  an  outside  track  until  ordered  in  and  it  is  not  ordered 
in  until  the  shop  is  ready  to  actually  start  work  upon  it. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  stripping  pit  at  tlie  west  end  of  the  erectin.!T 
shop  the  stripping  gang,  consisting  of  a  foreman  and  leader  and 
25  men.  starts  to  work  and  quickly  prepare  it  for  removal  from 
the  wheels.  It  is  then  lifted  off  and  set  down  upon  blocks  upon 
the  stripping  pit,  where  the  strippers  continue  their  work.  Since 
all  the  locomotives  coming  10  this  shop  are  in  fcir  heavy  repairs 
they  are  very  thoroughly  stripped  at  this  point.  Cylinder  heads 
are  taken  ofT,  pistons  removed,  valves  and  valve  chests  removed. 


VIEW  TAKEN   FROM   POINT  J   SHOWING  PART  OF  THE  FROG  AND  SWITCH   SECTION  OK   THE   l!l..\<  KS  M  M  II 

SHOP.       AN    EQUAL    .SPACE    ON    THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF    THE    TR.\CK    IS    AI«o    HKVOTEII    To 

THIS   WORK.      THE  STANDARD  TYPE  OF  JUi  CRANE  USED  Til  ROI'CHOrT  THE 

BLACKSMITH   SHOP  IS   WELL  II.HtSTRATED  IN  THIS   PICTURE. 
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The  next  group  is  17,  driver,  by  a  15  h.  p.  motor,  and  include^ 
the  machines  for  manufacturing  tools.  This  space  is  alsf^ 
enclosed  by  heavy  wire  netting.  I>cyond  this  is  the  pipe  shop. 
followed  by  the  tin  shop,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  car 
penter  and  paint  sliop,  where  cab  work,  makiiiK  rininins  boarfis. 
etc.,  is  done.    At  the  east  end  of  the  gallery  is  anothir  wash  room 

nOII.KK   SHOP.  '■ 

The  oa-t  111(1  iif  tJK-  .--ictioM  of  tlie  Iniililini;  otlicrwise  devnteil 
to  the  machine  shop  is  H.scd  by  the  IkmUt  >Iii>p.  ilie  Hue  work 
occupying  the  space  just  ne.\t  t<>  tlu  rod  gang,  tin-  macliiiie.» 
being  arrange<l  to  ftinii  gro.ij)  14.  In  tiiis  grouj)  are  two  con' 
plete  oiitlits  for  cutling-otT.  »afe  ending,  swaging  and  testini, 
lines.  .\lf>ngside  «'!  tluin.  l)eiicatb  ihi-  craiuua\.  i-.  a  depressi'd 
Kyerson  flue  cKaiur.  driven  by  u  J5  h.  p,  niatur.  Groui)  i^has' 
a  10  h.  p.  motor.  :■-;■  ;;-V:.;  ■;■'■■. ,_:,  ''''•■^   ■''.'''.::::y.:^  '■'' 

Between  tiie  Hue  aiul  boilt-r  shop  is  a  transverse  track  whicii 
continues  through  the  building  and  to  the  outsi<le  ou  eitlur  side. 
being  provi<l».(l  with  iprntabks  couinciinj;  to  llu'  loii;;itudin.d 
tracks,  one  of  wliicli  pas.scs  »)ver  llie  Ihu  cleaner  and  the  other 
alongside  of  the  tUie  tester. 

In  tlie  boiler  >lioi)  are  the   following  inacliiiu- : 

.No.  ;t   I  lilies  &  Jours  •itraiylili'iiinn  roll. 
No.  .")  Hillcs  &  Joiu's  jiiinili  ilrivi  11  liy  a  .">  h.   \<.  motor. 
No.   4   IlilU'S  &  .lotus  sill  .ir  ilrivcii  liy  :i    III  li.   )i.  motor. 
Rv«"r.«.on   l»v«l   slunr  ilrivin  by  .i  T '  .■    h.   [•.   motor. 
No,  :5  I'.iikford  r.-iili.il  ili  ill  ilrivi  n  liy  a  .">  Ii.  p.  motor. 
Ry»rsoM   viiljttini:  >lu;ir>  ilrivrii  liy  ;i  7'.-   li.  p.   motor. 
No.  ,"?   Ilillr^  vNr  Joiio  vli<  ar  ilrivcn  liy  n  .'>  li.   p.  iimtor 
Set  of  b< mliiiK  rolls  ilrivrii  liy  a   Itt  li.   p.  motor. 
Plate  jiIaiuT,    10  li.  |i.  motor. 
tlillcs  \-  Jones  tIaiiKe  plincli,    lo  li.   ]i.   motor. 
•    ;  FerRti.son   annealiti);   (uriimw 

i  k'^  .      Set   of  hoikrniakers  riamps. 

T.WK    SIIOIV 

Tanks,  underframes  and  trucks  arc  repaired  at  the  cast  end 
of  the  erecting  .shop.  It  is  necessary  lo  keep  the  center  track  at 
this  point  clear  m  order  to  pttniit  the  exit  of  tinished  locomotives, 
therefore  tenders  are  brou^jlit  in  on  inu  of  the  sidi'  track-:  the 
underframe  is  lifted  from  tlu'  trucks  by  the  crane  and  sit  upon 
low  horses  t)etween  the  track:.  Tin-  tank  i-  then  removed  from 
the  underframe.  and  stt  upon  high  hor-^es  that  permit  workin-.; 
on  the  lM)ttom  sheets.  These  ari'  usuallv  over  oiu  of  the  .-i<!> 
tracks.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  tlu'  pliotnyraph  Ivom  )ioim 
C  and  permits  the  conveni.'nt  rep.iir  of  all  three  parts  of  tlu 
tender  .sinmltaneously.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  sJKip  to  remove 
and  repair  tlie  tanks  of  everv  uikK  r  CMniing  in  and  a  leaky  tank 
going  out  of  the  shop  is  unknown. 

m.ACKSMITII    SHOP. 

The  blacksmith  shop  projter  contains  sexenteen  ijouble   forges. 

a  700  pound  steam  hamnur,  two   i.sof)  iiound  steam  hammers,  a 

j.Soo  pouTuI   steam   l.aiumer  .lud  a  4.000  poun<l  steatii  hamnur,  in 

addition  to  a  large  punch  and   sluar,  open   lire-  and  a   large  <  il 

furnace.    The,r<*  is  also  at  tlu-  opposite  etui  of  the  -hoj).  iie.ir  fjii: 

five  dottbic  forges  there  loeatid.  ;i   liradKy  hammer  and  a   I  lelvc 

hammer. 

'I'he    forge    shop    eoiiiains    ihree    .\ia\    foruiiii;    in.u'hines,    oti" 

■  f  j/1  iiicb, 'one.  2  iiu-|i.  and  mu'  .?' ..   inch,   wiiii    l'erL;iison    furnace- 

afljarent.     Tliese  in.uhines.  in  ad<liiiou  to  the  grindstone,  emery 

wheel  and  iwo  40  inch  vertical  drilN,  .iic  driven    froiu  the  line 

shaft  connected  to  a  75  h.  p.  motor:  ihe  ilelve  hammer  also  eon 

nects  lo  the  sam<-  shaft.     It  will  bi.  noiii-ed  that  ;i  liberal  aiiioii'it 

of  floor  space  has  lieeii  left  n^   front  of  the   f<irging  machines  in 

this  s<-ctioi)  of  the  sli,,j)  for  storage  of  raw  material  ;tnd  linislied 

forgings.  ''.'.'..■ 

iKtH.  .\.\'i  .<;\viTrn  smip. 

The  ea-l  <  lul  of  the  blacksmith  sli,.j)  buibling  i-  uiseii  up  to 
tools  an<l  floor  space  for  making  and  repairing  frogs  and  switche- 
Thc  tools  are  all  direcl  druen  ami  cou^i^t  of  a  large  ,Vi  x  .»'» 
in.  by  jo  ft.  Putnam  froo  ;i:id  switch  pl.ttur  driven  by  ;i  15  h  11 
motor,  .\ewtou  rail  saw,  7'..  li.  p.  motor.  W.itson  \  .Stilhuan  rail 
bender,  15  h.  p.  motor,. ^5  in.  Dill  >|otur.  7'..  b.  11.  motf>r.  5  I't. 
6  m.  Xiles  radial  drill,  5  h.  p.  mot,.r,  and  two  \o.  4  HilK-s  ^i 
Jones  shears.  e;'ch  dri\iii  by  .•   10  b.  p.  motor. 

Kach  of  the-e  machines  is  >er\ed  by  jib  cranes,  which  are 
arranged  to  ovi  rlap  aiul  permi'  llu  easy  handling  of  all  materia! 
from  the  tra^'k  cars  to  ami  froui  ihe  different  machiius.     .\  cen 
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vtRw  T.\K'E>i  FKOM  i-ruNt  1  smnvixc:;  A  >*tXTi(ix  OK  THK  liLiw'J^^  T.iic  rk.vx.f;  V'lViK-- 

\;;  ;;\ ;   t;Xfi  a  in  i,  <  iwi.k.  i^j  si-m)RTKt>^  KMiui-r,Y  VwtM  TiiK  B(»bk  vvxn  j:v:H\m  A  i,Aifl;E  -    -  - 

.>:;. -J;  ;.  ■:/■'':        H  NAI  mi  K.     IAKGH     Kt)Kt,l-;     AMI     FAlK>ri.ATI;:     :\  V;v  ^tWO    TKACK?;.  THK-'     .-,:"'".' 

f;  ,././■•  .,,^\;  5 •     E\cy.u.y.HT  WKifiiEMt  i^ulii-tiSir  Ut^uiK^iiyy,  tiUfi^ 


;  %  *'j7;J;  Vit'w  ij!  pfitt ..  ot'MiiA  sii  ■•|j  is'  .^Uf^v^h  ill  :tti«;  j)hoU»f;rin)h  iaki;iv:';  iuri  t lit'   fc;c» ii«<  •! rvn.^  js  ju^ uaj|lj^  .IfixHjg)      «jto , ttii'. ',  >l)«»p.;: it   Ik-iii 

,  '^^      .-.  r^(  '■'■  :■  ^ .-.;  ^^       TicKn'Hi-XK^^vsfKAf^;  '    "^     "   "  -  V   '■  '\ '^,  '-v^Ut  u^'t^^^^^^      ^h>>\\  'i-^  ivatly  to  VavitialK   Mitii   work  upon  n. 


1<><1  fiM.iu^  NJtKv  tin  iirdcr  mih  in 
fjv  iJh'.  tnaii  iii  iht^  ■j^Iioik;  iv  ||itt  «i.n\  ,i 
in  vw-jfiiiii.  (kl*\ijy<iu»  ijiy;  i>(;in  vvli  > 

l,j.TO;tttJ.»iU(^    .lit     onK'ritf    tW  ifii 
dcnis  Aybo  -.'iVS-  .ui^<ti  ;tlKCT!iii*"T'-   v'< 

ihy  vontJifTon  Of  iliv  iKHfUK^tlvv.  -  fti 
o;t*i-s  i>{  uiiiifiial  i't;i»:rtt>>  siuij  ^a-  «»rA  •  . 

;i>  1(1  itvltiti  \\ill  |k  rv^4irifVfl;  ■  nvt- 1^    ; 
_v;irUi:!Hi\*\-.  Avl.)*;»i,  or'Uy.V'f  to  tjiv'  ■'hoV'. 

Hit"  itiast.or  ;  nuv!i;inic.  vyliiHV  ^IllH^  - 
ibtlr:  ,i;x;,ot   ivtriilitt!  it.  anil  ulth  dU-- 

,*i.ut  ;:iic>Vfir«rtS  iii,'U^^^^i^^^^ 

tiv.v  .I'VJVii."-  .m>oii   lliv  >l;i<^ir  trjrtv-Iy'-  1' 
1*  innMt'<liHi-i  fv  ivr.<j»kv«f«l  l>v:  \\\v'  v^V'^' 
iif >jit*ct*:>r<  ;\\  hW  prvM^     a  .«:r»ttoiif  ri 
,l>ori.  ^1  f  c-tW>.  >^;u>\vs  vliO  K^owaJ  ••! 
aiij'  |V;ift  ^iJV''*^,^^**^'^^  I'M  th'' 

.i><ii«|tl.  t"!  isyU'.  ..<']!  1*11  •^  ilif  innjor  jtif" 
v>t.  il^c"  M'l'vrJ; :  is  urtt  un<.Ur   v\av    \>y 

•iini 
1 


iliHtrttit  cjfTh-v«j  tlmfirytKuil  hs>\h  t  Ijt '  IfH-fMiirttivc  an«l  oar  «liops. 

wl^iili  al><>  has  a  coniicclfun  to  tlu-  fei^vtlar  IVll  syvtcin.  Tlio" 

l>iiom?  arc  liiiaud  at   v>nv-.nuiit   i)oitit>  tiiroHjili<.ut    all   of  tlu- 

l<nil'liii«s.   s<y  ti;:rt   cnnin-ction  c;hi  hi'  liiur  witii   tju    s]i,,|)   sw^wx 

iiMiind<ntvS<'McraI  fori^^ 

In  a<l<iiiion  4n  tliis  tlu-ro  i>  iiistallod  a  local  tcKpIioiU'  nsu-iH 

loiimctiiig  iIh-  niacliinvv Areilinjr.  Iwiikt .an-I  t.'mk   vliii|,>,  uiil)  iTi, 

loiij.  rofjUr: "  S'btji '-"iysjcin  iji  for  fhvV  '"  ^ - 

tfVrit  sYippTy  stTvicc  (inly:  and  tlic  li na 

rU'in    of    tlic  "nnmcrHus    cxinuriion  ■ 

,t!iro«i:hftut  tlicjy  shop^  is  sivown     -.i 

'.  ilii;  x<-nffa1  uW)i  Un^mt  and  in  siHHi'.^ 

■    .'•/•.tlK-  iihoiojjrap!'-,   Tlu-  "plioncW  aVc.' 

tCWiciicd  t9  iliv  i>u(ldjn.ii  c< iluinn>  aii-}>. 
•    Sv^Ij-  Jjas"!  :-a'- ;%j)aratv     linc^  Vti>  '  tht-; 
witiiiViard  l<.>c-ai4d  in  OH't'inl  rooir, 

ikiTc  a»  ancnduvv  is  v,t;',tion\(I.     I  in. 
,^uorkimn;ari;,;n«tt    alloxvid    t>i   yiip   to 

.;  Ci^tin;  •  hjji,  .->tvp   •  to  .  tin.-     iicaro^t ; 

.    li'-il**    -i^hI;  ^»»'di;r    vvliat-  Jlicy    wlji}'.: 

V  :tiy}r  .  ordvt-*  hoinjj; .«  rittivtl   doV^'n  1>J^-  • 

•%'aiuiulant  ^»t  ihcswiidihoard.^ri' 

"'»oK.  ar*,-    thin   colkctid    hy    thr    to.i 

!  *'m.{f<.roiu  yiy<.ii  to  a  hoy.,  whu  il( 
^•A.f  rv^tluyj  (\,^  |}^^  »irtni;-:\t  vtlic  nia 
:  ''^'''K':   :  I'ttslj  '  :ealrt>^.  -  ary /  itpnidVc  1 
>\hvry  Uie;t<Mi]s  aiv  iar^ii'  fif  a;  larj.'v: 
,; rMuwlK-r.itrv,  r;ctiii!ri;d.     'I  In-  l>oy  avIim 

.;  ^h<■^^);;,■of  ;,exv)iaij>i!i-d   io.'il  Lack  --tt- ill 
:  'Am,-  :-r'-//c'-;-"  :',    .  ;    ,.  ,        }  '::: 
'  •'••  ■■•Kr^''-  ■',■   ■•■-.^.   ^•■■■■.  •;.:''■•:' ^.v '■.'■■■ 
'.  Jf  ;ni'r' i^i-ijoniv; ) >I)\:iatvS>  t !«■  dt'l:«;.; .  ■  i 

^itlinti  in  luu  .i1  iIk   i<i.4  lo-mi  wni 

tt"^\     wUitli   in   viuu    sliMjis   i,  ,^nit.c 

"noH-.        I'hin     1.    .iIm.     .1    di.nUU 

t^luvk  oil  vx^ry  tool  faKuj  out  ot  il.v. 


'■'■:■.  X  p<?n  ai  rival  ;h  the  >trippij}j;4»it  at  the  \vv-t  lUd  ofUi*.-  crortjii:; 

:  simp  tlH^strinpHiR  pattu.  o,ynii|>t|Mg^^  «^^ 

2^  mciu  siiaf  ts  to  Avork  and  (jnickly  propur^^  ij  •tjjr/.rcinovai  from 
the  wheels.  'It  is.  ilnn.Iiftid;  «.#  and  set  .<l<_i\viiiqHiu  blocks  ttpoii 
the  >t  ripping  pit.  u  lure  tUo' strip|Krs  contijuie  their  \v<irk.  Since 
ail  t1,te  locoiivotives  c^)nVin'i:  v>  <*^*>  >l><ir:-'Li^''  4^'  ii>F  iH-avy  :ri-t»air- 
llity  ar<'  very  llioronsihry  -tHpp*'d  in  tin's  jVmn.  .(yliiKler  hi  ad- 
art;  taken   off.  |)isl<<n.^  ren)o\Vil.    v."tKA  >   ;iii.1    e.-.Ke   i-lie»1s   iiinoved. 
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guides  taken  down,  all  spring  rigging  removed,  in  most  cases 
jacket  and  lagging  are  taken  oflF,  steam  and  dry  pipes,  netting, 
etc.,  are  taken  out,  and,  in  fact,  practically  every  part  that  will 
require  repairs  or  that  would  hinder  the  repairs  of  other  parts, 
is  taken  off  by  the  stripping  gang. 

Receptacles  of  various  sizes  and  kinds,  made  of  heavy  netting, 
strap  iron,  or  perforated  plate,  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
stripping  gang,  who  place  all  removed  parts  in  them  for  trans- 
ferring to  the  lye  vat.  One  of  the  photographs  snows  a  view  in 
this  vicinity  and  illustrates  a  number  of  these  baskets.  The 
wheels  and  axles  are  wiped  clean,  as  is  also  the  whole  stripped 
locomotive.  After  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned  the  frames  at  the 
pedestals  are  painted  a  glistening  white.  The  parts  in  the  baskets 
are  carried  by  the  crane  to  push  cars  on  the  transverse  tracks  in 
the  center  of  the  shop,  which  transport  them  to  the  lye  vats, 
where  they  are  soaked,  drained,  dried  and  brought  back  into 
the  erecting  shop  in  their  original  baskets.  The  different  parts 
were  marked  with  the  number  of  the  engine  upon  their  removal 
and  when  they  arc  returned  in  a  clean  condition  they  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  proper  gangs  by  the  laborers.  The  foremen  of  the 
various  machine  gangs  keep  an  eye  upon  the  parts  when  they 
are  removed,  inspect  them,  and  watch  out  for  their  return  from 
the  cleaning  house. 

The  stripped  locomotive  is  picked  up  by  the  large  cranes  and 
set  down  upon  blocks  on  the  side  tracks  in  such  a  position  that 
the  flues  can  be  easily  removed  without  being  interfered  with 
by  the  locomotive  in  front.  This  is  done  by  setting  the  locomo 
tivc  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  track.  The  blocks  are  located 
underneath  the  cylinders  and  at  the  rear  end  of  the  frame  and 
several  blows  are  given  to  the  frame  at  each  of  the  pedestals 
with  a  heavy  sledge,  which  in  connection  with  the  lifting  of  the 
locomotive  by  the  crane  invariably  makes  any  small  cracks  show 
clearly  against  the  white  paint. 

Having  arrived  upon  the  blocks  the  locomotive,  if  the  frames 
or  cylinders  arc  not  to  be  removed,  is  all  ready  to  immediately 
start  building  up  again. 

The  shop  organization  is  such  that  the  general  foreman  Is 
in  complete  charge  of  the  locomotive  repairs  and  has  under  him 
an  erecting  shop,  machine  shop,  boiler  shop,  tank  shop  and  black- 
smith shop  foreman.  Each  of  the  groups  of  tools  throughout 
the  machine  shop,  which  work  on  one  particular  kind  of  work, 
is  presided  over  hy  a  leader,  who  reports  to  the  machine  shop 
foreman.  The  erecting  shop  foreman  also  has  assistants,  who 
have  special  duties.  All  of  these  foremen  and  leaders  meet  once 
a  week  and  discuss  the  condition  of  affairs  as  they  stand  at  that 
time  and  report  upon  future  work.  In  this  meeting  the  schedule 
for  the  engines  to  go  out  during  the  following  week  is  carefully 
discussed  and  formulated.  Each  man  is  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  this  and  understands  the  exact  date  at  which  the  work  from 
his  gang  must  be  delivered  to  the  erecting  floor.  If  for  some 
unexpected  reason  he  is  unable  to  maintain  his  schedule  he 
leports  immediately  and  the  locomotive  is  redated  to  suit,  another 
engine  being  pushed  up  into  its  place,  and  all  men  concerned 
notified  accordingly. 

This  shop  was  built  to  give  heavy  repairs  to  45  locomotives 
per  month.  At  the  present  time  it  is  turning  out  on  an  average 
of  41  locomotives  per  month,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  its 
capacity  is  nowhere  near  reached. 

The  regularity  with  which  the  locomotives  leave  the  shop  is 
an  evidence  of  good  mangement  and  hearty  co-operation.  A 
record  for  a  recent  month  showed  that  on  no  working  day  were 
there  no  locomotives  turned  out  of  the  shop  and  on  no  working 
day  were  there  more  than  two  turned  out,  the  ones  and  twos  alter- 
nating almost  evenly.  It  was  also  very  noticeable  that  when  a 
locomotive  leaves  the  shop  building  it  is  finished.  On  a  three 
days  visit  at  no  time  was  the  writer  able  to  find  any  workman, 
outside  of  the  breaking-in  man  .-.nd  his  fireman,  engaged  upon  a 
locomotive  that  had  left  the  shop. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


Explaining  the  Frinciples  of  Leverage. 


A  unique  method  for  explaining  the  principles  of  leverage 
has  been  devised  at  the  Beech  Grove  shops  on  the  Big  Four  Rail- 
road of  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  The  ilustration  shows  a 
hydraulic  jack  arranged  so  that  a  small  weight  hung  on  the 
handle  will  lift  a  large  weight  on  a  beam  connected  to  the  jack 
head.     This  not  only  instructs  the  boys  in  the  mechanical  prin- 
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ciples  of  leverage,  but  it  familiari'.es  them  with  the  construction 
and  working  of  the  jack  itself.  Below  are  some  problems  whicii 
are  used  with  this  work : 

J.\CK    PROBLEMS. 

1.  (A)  With  weights  in  position  shown  on  blue-print,  what  would  be  the 
weight  on  jack  head  due  to  the  50-lb.  weights  on  weight  lever?  (B)  What 
would  be  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  ram?  (C)  What  pressure 
per   square  inch  on  piston? 

2.  What  would  be  the  pressure  on  the  knuckle  due  to  the  above  pres- 
sure on  the  ram? 

3.  Place  weight."*  in  position  shown  and  see  if  they  balance. 

4.  (A)  What  is  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  piston  due  to  the  weight 
shown  on  jack  levtr?  (Make  no  allowance  for  friction.)  (B)  What  weight 
could  be  lifted  by  jack  ram  due  to  the  above  weight  shown  on  jack  lever? 
(C)  Does  the  weight  figure  out  to  be  more  or  less  than  the  weight  actually 
lifted? 

5.  When  the  weights  are  in  the  position  shown  what  is  the  ratio  of  the 
pressure  on  jack  head  to  the  total  pressure  on  bottom  of  jack  ram?  This 
result  is  called  the  jack  efficiency.      In   this  case   what  is  the   per  cent.? 

6.  What  is  the  ratio  of  ram  area  to  piston   area? 

7.  What  is  the  leverage  ratio  of  jack  lever  (at  the  24"  mark)  to  the 
lever  arm? 

8.  If  10  lbs.  were  placed  at  the  24"  mark  on  jack  lever,  what  weight 
could  be  raised  by  the  jack  ram,  figuring  the  jack  efficiency  at  90%  ? 

9.  At  what  distance  out  on  weight  arm  would  it  be  necessary  to  place 
I.")©  lbs.  in  order  to  balance  the  10  lbs.  on  the  jack  lever?  (Prove  your 
answer  by  placing  the   l.'iO-lb.   weight  the   required   distance   found.) 

10.  If  200  lbs.  were  placed  at  the  28"  mark  on  jack  lever  what  pressure 
per  square  inch  should  the  gauge  show,  figuring  the  efficiency  at  90%. 

11.  If  a  man  weighing  150  lbs.  were  tu  apply  his  full  weight  at  the  24" 
mark  on  jack  lever,  bow  many  tons  could  he  raise  on  jack  head? 


Applying  Air  Brakes  Without  Shutting  Off. — It  is  notice- 
able on  high  speed  runs  that  some  engineers,  when  wishing  to 
reduce  the  speed  from,  say,  55  to  35  miles  an  hour,  will  apply 
the  air  without  shutting  oflF.  Not  only  does  this  produce  mote 
wear  and  tear  on  the  brake  shoes,  tires  and  brake  rigging,  but 
it  is  a  waste  of  steam  and  consequently  coal.  More  time  is  also 
required  to  slow  down. — From  a  fuel  engineer's  notebook. 


Wages  Increased. — The  Pennsylvania  System  has  voluntarily 
made  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  all  employees 
now  receiving  less  than  $300  per  month. 


Test  of  Lubricating  Oils. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Robert  Job  describes  a  simple 
test  of  the  value  of  lubricating  oils  under  service  conditions.  He 
found  that  when  heated  to  a  temperature  of  450  degrees  Fahren- 
heit the  oils  which  liad  given  bad  results  showed  a  very  marked 
darkening  of  color,  while  those  which  had  proved  satisfactory 
showed  very  little  change. 
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BELT  FACTORS.t 


William  W.  Bird.* 


The  question  of  the  proper  size  of  a  leather  belt  for  a  given 
power  transmission  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  selecting 
various  factors.  These  factors  have  been  worked  out  by  experi- 
ments, by  analytical  methods,  and  in  practice.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  this  work  are  referred  to  books 
and  papers  on  this  subject  and  especially  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  This  article 
will  simply  deal  with  the  facts  established  and  endeavor  to  put 
them  into  convenient  form  for  use  in  actual  practice. 

The  horse-power  that  a  belt  will  transmit  depends  upon  the 
effective  tension  and  the  belt  speed.  The  effective  tension  de- 
pends upon  the  difference  in  the  tensions  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
belt  and  on  the  surface  friction,  which  depends  upon  the  ratio 
of  the  tensions  and  the  angle  of  wrap.  ■       ;^ 

Experiments  and  practice  have  shown  that  a  belt  of  single 
thickness  will  stand  a  stress  of  60  lbs.  per  inch  of  width  and 
give  good  results,  that  is  it  will  only  require  an  occasional 
taking  up  and  will  have  a  fairly  long  life.  The  corresponding 
values  for  double  and  triple  belts  are  105  and  150  lbs.  per 
inch  of  width  provided  the  pulleys  are  not  too  small. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  on  small  pulleys  the  ratio  of 
the  tensions  should  not  exceed  2,  on  medium  pulleys  2.5,  and 
on  large  pulleys  3.  The  larger  the  pulley,  the  better  the 
contact  is;  the  thinner  the  belt,  the  better  the  contact  is  for 
the  same  size  of  pulley.  When  the  pulley  diameter  in  feet  is 
three  times  the  thickness  of  the  beh  in  inches,  or  in  this  propor- 
tion, we  get  equivalent  results  for  different  thicknesses  of  belts. 
This  gives  us  a  method  of  classifying  our  pulleys.  The  belt  has 
to  adjust  itself  in  passing  over  a  pulley  due  to  its  own  thickness. 
Some  adjustment  is  also  necessary  on  account  of  the  crowning 
of  the  pulley.  These  adjustments  account  for  the  different 
ratios  for  the  various  pulley  diameters.  The  effects  of  the 
crown  and  pulley  diameters  arc  not  usually  considered  in  belt 
rules,  which  is  a  grave  mistake.  The  ratios  are  for  180  deg. 
wrap  and  decrease  with  less  contact. 

The  crcfep  of  the  belt  depends  upon  its  elasticity  and  the  load, 
and  experiments  have  shown  that  this  should  not  exceed  i  per 
cent,  in  good  practice.  In  order  to  keep  this  creep  below  i  per- 
cent., it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  difference  of  tension  per  inch 
of  width  of  single  belt  to  40  lbs.  The  corresponding  values  for 
double  and  triple  belts  are  70  and  100  lbs.  per  inch  of  width. 
These  figures  are  based  on  an  average  value  of  20,000  for  the 
running  modulus  of  elasticity  of  leather  belting. 
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Table  I.  has  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  these  limitations 
and  gives  a  value  for  F  in  the  equation 
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V  X  W^  HP  X  F 

HP  =  or  W  = 


F  V 

in  which  HP  is  the  horse-power,  V  the  belt  velocity  in  feet  per 

minute,  and  W  the  width  in  inches. 
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Table  II.  gives  corrected  value*  lor  1-  when  the  arc  ul  con- 
tact or  wrap  is  greater  or  less  than  i8o  deg.  On  large  pulleys 
the  creep  may  exceed  i  per  cent,  if  the  wrap  is  over  i8o  deg., 
as  the  increased  friction  gives  a  greater  difference  of  tensions. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  tables,  we  will  take  the  following 
•examples : 

How  much  horse-power  will  a  4  inch  single  belt  transmit  at  a 
speed  of  4,600  feet  per  minute  passing  over  a  12  inch  pulley? 
The  factor  is  920,  therefore 

4600  X  4 


020 


=  20  HP 


How  wide  should  a  belt  be  in  order  to  transmit  50  horse- power 
at  2,000  feet  per  minute  on  36  inch  pulley? 

50  X  830 

W  —  =  20.7"  single  belt 

2000 

This  gives  us  a  width  of  single  belt  which  is  beyond  the  usual 
limit,  8  inches  being  considered  good  practice  for  the  maximum 
width  of  a  single  belt. 

60   X   620 

=  13"  double  belt 


W 


2000 


How  wide  should  a  single  belt  be  m  Order  to  transmit  2 
horse-power  at  600  feet  per  minute  over  a  4  inch  pulley  with 
140  deg.  wrap?  ;■       , 

In  this  case  wc  take  the  factor   1,100  from  Table  I.  and  in 

Table  II.  find  a  corrected  value  for  1,100  under  140  deg.  of  1,270. 

2  X  1270 

=r  4.23"  single  belt. 


W  = 


600 


How  wide  a  belt  is  required  for  300  horse-power  at  2,000  feet 

per  minute  over  10  foot  pulley? 

300  X  470 

=  70.6"  double  belt. 


W 


2000 


This  is  too  wide.  Good  practice  calls  for  a  change  to  triple 
at  48  inches  unless  for  some  special  reason  a  narrower  belt  is 
necessary.    •■  -  .;^.  -.,;.. 

''■■:'    '      300  X  880 

;  W  = =  49.6"  triple  belt 

'  2000 

The  belt  speed  is  limited  by  centrifugal  force,  but  below  5,000 
feet  per  minute  the  loss  on  this  account  is  largely  compensated 
for  by  the  increase  of  friction  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  time 
element  of  the  contact,  caused  by  the  increased  velocities. 

The  results  given  by  these  factors  are  well  within  working 
values  and  the  belts  will  probably  transmit  50  per  cent,  more 
power  than  these  factors  give,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of 
the  belt.  A  liberal  allowance  at  the  beginning  means  less  an- 
noyance, fewer  delays  in  taking  up  the  belts,  longer  life  and 
less  cost  for  renewals  and  repairs. 
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iiHidt's  takcii  down,  all  spring  rigging  removed,  in  most  cases 
jacket  and  lap jt:inH  arc  taken  off.  suam  and  dry  pipes,  nettinj:, 
I'lc,  arc  t;tkvii  auu  ;md,  in  fact,  practically  every  part  that  will 
require  repairs  <»r  that  would  innder  the  repairs  of  other  part~, 

>is  taken  <>ff  by  the  stripping  gang. 

Kccvptn^les  uf  varimis  sizes  and  kinds,  made  of  heavy  nittinsi, 
strap  iron,.  i>r  perforated  plafc.  are  pmvidid  fur  the  use  of  the 
stripping;  giivig:.' who.  f^Uicc  all  re^ox  I  <l  parts  in  them  for  trans- 
ferring to  tte  lye  vat.  Oite  of  the  photosrraphs  snows  a  view  in 
this  vicinity  and  ilhdstratfs  a  number  of  the.sc  baskets.  The 
wheels  and  a.>ile.s  ar<;  wiped  ckan,  as  is  also  the  whole  stripped 
.;i6or>o\atrVt^,  ,';.'Vfj?er,'it  ;is  tH^  tlie    frames   at    th  ■ 

pedestaJs' are  painted  a  pli.«iening  wlitte.     'ihe  part'i  in  the  l)asket- 
are  canictl  by  tl^c  crane.  t<»  push  cars  on  the  transvirse  tracks  in 
.the  center  of  thtv  sTiopitvliich   transport  them  to  the   lye  vats, 
where   tkey  aft' sbakcff,   drahicd,  drieil   and   brought    back   into 

V  the  erecting  siiop  in  thiir  original  baskets.     The  ditTerent  parts 

^wcrC  markotl With  the  .Jininber  of  the  engine  upon  their  removal 
.ind  when  tlii-y  a i'c  return e<l  iti  a  cleaii  conditioti  they  are  flistrib- 
tiied  to  the  proper  gaiv.if^  by  ihe  laborers.  The  foremen  of  the 
various  machine  ganger  keep  an  eye  upon  the  parts  when  they 
are  reuioved., inspect  Ihi  in.  and  watch  out  for  thiir  return  from 
the  cleaning  house^        ■."": 

The  stripprd  Iotom<iti\e  i>  jjickcd  up  l>>  the  l.iryc  cranes  and 
-et  dowii :  yp<>n  blocks.  ,un  the -side  tracks  in  such  a  position  thai 
the   Hiu-s  c.nti;;h;e;  e^^^  being  interfcrcfl   witn 

;   by  the  J5toni('li\'c  hv  fr<^''*-      '  his  i  by  setting  the  loc()nio 

ti\e  at  a  sliiiht  angle  w'ltji  the  track.  The  blocks  arc  located 
unikrneath  the  cylinders  and  ai  the  rear  nid  of  the  frame  and 
>.trverttl- blows  awi.giycti^^^  at   each   of   tlie   pedesi;d- 

with  a  heavy  sledge,  Aviiich  in  connection  with  tlic  lifting  of  the 
•  Ificomofive  by  the  craiiQ  iivvarialily  m^kcs  any  small  cracks  show 

-clearly  against  Thcvi'liite  paint,  V  -•  '  •;      '■     •"   "'      V.  :  .- 
^^aving  arfivctl  upon  the  blocks  the  loconioiivc.  if  the  frames 
or  cylinders  arc  not  to;'iji'  Fvfliov.cd,  is  .'dl   ready  l..  immediatclv. 
start  building  up  again.  :' 

'■■"  .TlW  orgaiiiKation'  is    viich    th.lt    the    ,uencr;il    foreman    1^ 

.  kj  complete  charge  o/  the  loc<>motive  repairs  ;ind  has  undtT  him 
an  erecting  >liifp.  Mtachinc  shoji,  lioiKr  shop,  tank  shop  and  black- 

'  smith  s^liop  foreman.  Each  of  the  groups" of  tools  throushom 
ihr  niachitre  shfi1>/">vV^"fi^^^'*>"'^  **"  """^'  particular  kind  of  worl", 
I'-  jiresided  oV«rl>y  a.  leader,  who  rciiori>  to  the  machine  shop 
loreman.  The  erc'ctinje:  shop  f(irenian  also  has  assistants,  who 
have  special  dTtlies.!. All  Qf  these  foremen  and  leaders  meet  one? 
a  week  anif  dismiss  the  condition  of  at'fairs  as  they  stand  at  that 
lini*"  ari<l  report  upon  fttture  work.  Tn  this  meeting  the  schedule 
for  tlie  ingin(s  to  go  out  during  the  following  week  is  carefully 
discnssojVamlvf'ormitlMed-     K^^^  "  furnishefl  with  a  copy 

of  this  arid  understands  the  exact  date  at  which  the  work  from 
his  gang  tmt^st;  be  .dcHvcred  to  the  erecting  floor.  If  for  some 
iniexpecteil   r^fk?on  he  ..is-  unable   to   inaiiitaiti    his   schedule    hj 

,-■  ieports- injme(l|alely  and  the  locomotive  is  redated  to  suit,  another 
enginO  being  pushed  up  into  its  place,  and  all  men  concerned 
notified  accordingly.  :-' 

•■This  shop  was  bttilt  to  give  heavy  repairs  to  45  locomotives 
per  month.  At  the  present  time  it  is  turninsj  out  on  an  average 
of  41  locomotives 'p<>r  moiith,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  its 
capacity  IS  nowhere  neat  reached.  -'^     ^     '•■''''■■     ■ 

The  r^gitlarity  with  which  the  locomotives  leave  the  shop  is 
an  evidence  of  good,  mangcmMit  and  hearty  cooperation.  A 
record  for  a  recent  month  showed  that  on  no  working  day  were 
tliere  TTr>  •jocrfmotivcs.'ttirncd  out  of  the  shoj)  ;in<l  on  no  working 
.lay  Wire  there  more  than  two  turned  out.  the  ones  and  twos  alter 
nating  almost  evenly.  It  was  also  very  noticeable  that  when  a 
locomotive  leaves  the  shop  building  it  is  finished.  On  a  three 
days  visit  at  no  time  .was  the  writer  able  to  find  any  workman, 
outside  of  the  1)rc.tking-in  man  Mid  hi-s  tirema.n.  eiigaii.d  u)v.ii  .1 
jocohwtiye  that  had  Icfr, the  shop. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 

EXPLAI.MNG    THE     rRINClI'I.F.S    OF     I.F.Vi:R.\r,E. 


.\  unique  method  for  explaining  the  principle>  of  leverage  '.  : 
has  bciii  devised  at  the  Heccii  (irove  shops  on  ihe  I'ii;  I'our  Rail  .^.V 
roaii  of  the  Xew  York  Central  Lines.  'Ihe  ilustr.iiion  shows  a-,.;-;"! 
hydraulic  jack  arranged  so  that  a  small  weight  hung  on  the ;  ^v 
handle  will  lift  a  large  weight  on  a  beam  connected  to  the  jack  ..^' 
head.     This  not  only  instructs  the  boys  in  the  mechanical  prin     y": 


.1./  •:; 


\ri\K  \n:s  1  >i.ii  i.\  lo.\.\i  t  1  k.n   wiiii  lkm-.k.ai.i,.  i>K<>i;i.i..iis..;    .,,'.-.;= . 

ciples  uf  leverage,  inn  it  f.iiniUari -ics  tlum  wnli  iln  construction^-'' 
and  working  of  the  jack  itself.  I'.elow  are  toUK-  probkiiis  wiiici: '.•;''. 
are  used  witli  this  work: 

.l.\iK    PUt)i:l.KM.<. 
.1.      ^.\)   With  vMik;lil.~  in  jmsitioii   slmwii   on  liliu-iiriiil.   \vli»l   woul.l  hv  llic.   :_  ■. 
.Weis'lit  on  jaik  head  diir  to  tin-  5i111>.   wtiKlits  on   woight   Ityrr?      (I!)    V.'liat-..-,  ■ 
woulU  be   till'   |irt>sur<'   jht    -^ciuurc    inch  on    llu    r.iin?,'';'fC^i.  N^ ''.'•'    I'rossur*  -  ,:"■> 
[■t  r   •■■iiiarc   incJi   on   piston-  •..-•..  ;      ,.  .' [i«f  . 

;.  \\'h;it  aoiild  In-  ihf  pressure  on  tlic  knuckk-  liui-  fo  the  above  pre*. ■';■.;■.■■ 
<mo   on   lh<-   r.im '  .  .  V    -     ■•    ■    ■■■■..^■.'.  •<' 

3.  I'l.'iro  w«-ight>  in  poMiiort  sliowii  and  sc«  if  tht-y  balance.-'  '  ■'  .('■;"■       ■...';.' 

4.  (.V)    What  is  th<r  prtssurr   in  r  ^^|ll.■lI•c  inch   on  piMon   due  to  th«    wci):ht    ;    ' 
^hovvi)  on  jack  levtr?     (Make  no  allowance  for  friction.)     (I»)  What  wriKht  '    ■; 
i'ould  Iw  lifted  by  jack  ram  due  to  the  above  weight  shown  on  jack  lover?.-;'  ■ 
iC)   Docs  the  wci;.'bt  tiptirc  out  to  tn-  more  or  li-s?  th.in  the  weight  actually-K"": 
luted?  .^V;; 

.■>  When  the  weights  art  in  the  position  shown  what  i>i  the  r.itio  <>f  the  ■ 
prvsvurr  im  j.ick  head  to  the  total  j>rcssiirc  on  bottom  of  jack  ram?  TUi?'./ 
ri'iilt  1*  calleil  the  jack  cfhciency.     In  tbis  ca<c  what  isthe  pei.centiif^-  '■;■■.■ 

f'.     What   is  the   ratio  of  ram  area  to  piston   area?  ■'■.'■''■/ 

7.  What  is  the  leverage  ratio  of  jack  lever  (at  the  :.'4"  mark)  to  the. '..;'; 
lever  arm?  .  ,   .     ,  ■'   ;.•• 

H.      li    10   ll)s,    were   placed  at   the   24"   mark   on   jack   lever,;  what   weight.    .;. 
could  be   raised  by  the  jack   rain,   t'lpiiriric  the   jack  efTictency  at  90"o?  '  "•.'•■. 

T>.  .Xt  what  di-tancc  out  on  weight  arm  would  it  be  necessary  to  place'.—-.' 
1.50  lbs.  in  order  to  balance  the  10  lbs.  on  the  jack  lever^  (Prove  your.--;  '; 
answer  tiv   pl.icin.t;   the    1.50-lb.    weight   the    retiuired    distance    found.)  '' ■  -  ! 

10.  If  200  lbs.  were  placed  at  the  US"  mark  on  jack  lever  what  pressurev". ''/ 
I"  r  square  i'uh   should  the  gaunc   show.   fmurinK  the  efbciency  at   90%.  ■'-•', 

11.  If  a  man  weiKhint!  l.'iO  lbs.  were  to  ajiply  his  full  weight  at  the  24".  .■:• 
mark  on    lack  levei,   how  nianv  tons  could  he  raii><f  on  jack  head?  ;;;  -  ,i    '.; 


Applyikg  Air  Rkakk.s  Without  Shuttino  Ofp.— ft  is  notice- 
able on  high  speed  runs  that  some  engineers,  when  wishing  to 
reduce  the  speed  from,  say,  55  to  35  miles  an  hour,  will  apply;.- 
the  air  without  shutting  off.  Not  only  does  this  produce  more  ' 
wear  and  tear  on  the  brake  shoes,  tires  and  brake  rigging,  but 
it  is  a  waste  of  steam  and  consequently  coal.  More  time  is  also 
required  to  slow  down. — from  a  fuel  cngin-ecrs  notebook. 


\\  .V«.t-.s  I  .si.Kt  ^■:r^l'.  •— I  ti^'.  I'eiiii\\  Ivam.i  .^\  sii m  luis  vbhifitarily 
uiJidv.  a'»  "'«^''<^*»  V  '■(•  ^'  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  all  employers 
now  receiving  less' than  $306  pi-r  tnonth. 


Tkst  of  LunRic.\TiNi;  Oils. — In  a  paper  read  hefori?  the  Amef-:;; 
ican  Society  for  Testing  .Materials.  Rolicrt  Job  describrs  ;i  simple  .;:_ 
te.st  of  t  lie  value  of  lubricating  oil-  luicUr  service -cnnditicins.H-,' 
found  that  when  hiatcd  lo  a  iciuiKralurc  of  450  degrees  T'ahreif-yj'; 
hi  it  ihc  oils  which  li.id  sjiven  lia<i  resulis  slu<wed  a  very  marked'', 
darkening   of  color,   while   those   which   h.id   pro vc<r  satisfactory- ;'>• 
showed    very   little   change.  ■'."".!'-■■.: 


Apkii.,  1910. 
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BELT   FACTORS.t 


VVii.i.iAM  VV.  niRU.*'v -;;;■/;.;,;• -■■ 


.  v,.<riu-  qncstioti  of  tlic  jhoiht  j<izf  of  a  Uallirr  biTi   for'a  givci: 
;]    -power   traiit-mi.ssioii   resolves  itself   into  a   question   of   selecting' 
:      various  factors.  .  These  factors  iiave  been  worked  out  by  experi- 
kients,  by  analytical  methods,  and  in  practice.     Those,  who  are 
•       iiitorehtcd  in  the  development  of  this  work  are  referred  to  books 
and  papers  on  this  subject  and  especially  to  the  Transactions  of 
:■    tliie  American    Society  of    Mechanical   Engineers.     This   article 
will  simply  deal  with  the  facts  established  and  endeavor  to  put 
",     them  uito  convenient  form  for  use  in  actual  practice. 
".  \;  '•    The  horse-power  that  a  belt  will  transmit  depends  upon  th-2 
•■••  V,  Effective  tension  and  the  belt  speed.     The  effective  tension  de- 
pends upon  the  difference  in  the  tensions  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
bell  and  on  the  surface   friction,  which  depends  upon  ibc  ratip 

;    .of  the  tensions  and  the  angle  of  wrap,    'l'.'-^-.^:'-:^:-  --'C  ^^:''' '■:':'■ 

.    ;■    f^xp*^''""^'"^s   and   practice   have   shown   that  a  belt  of   single 
■>,•  thickness  will  stand  a   stress  of  60  Ib.s.  per  inch  of   width  and 

:  '    fiive   good    results,    that    is    it    will    oidy    require    an    occasional 
...  -taking  up  and  will  have  a  fairly  long  life.     The  corresponding 
':  -values   for    double   and    triple    bells   arc    105    and    150   Ihs,   per 
'•.-.'inch  of  width  provided  the  pulleys  are  not  too  small. 
..  (.      lixpcrimeiits   have   shown   that   On   Small  pulleys   the  ratio  of 

.  ■'    the  tensions  should  not  exceed  2,  oil;  medium  pulleys  2.5,  an4 
■ 'on    large    pul1ey>    3.      The    larger    the    pulley,    the    better    th? 

;v^  contact   is;    the   thiimer   the   belt,   the   better   the   contact   is   for 
!v  -:^e' same  siite  of  pulley.     When  the  pulley  diameter  jri  feet -^sy 

^.;ttirec  times  the  thickness  of  tKe  belt  in  inches,  or  in  this  propor-\: 

,    •.■tioii,  we  get  equivalent  results  for  different  thicknesses  of  belts. 

,T!iis  gives  us  a  niethod  of  clas>itying  our  pulleys.     The  belt  has 
■  ,t»  a<liust  itself  in  passing:  over  ^  piilley  due  to  its  own  thickness. 

C-'   Some  adjustment  is  also  necessary  on   accotuit  of  the  crowning 

;r'.;of   the    pulley.      These    adjustments    account    for    the    ditterent 

J    -Jratios    for   the   various   pulley   diameters.     The   effects   of   tby. 
'.-//cf-'un  and  jiulley  diameters  arc  nOt  u-sually  considered  in  beU. 
^/'^ules.   which   is   a   grave   mistake.     The  ratios  are   for    iSo  deg,;^ 
^  "..^wrap  and  decrease  with  less  contact. -.'-^    'V' -::";-'  '.:■•:■.". 

^  ■ '    .  The  cr^ep  oi  tin  belt  depends  upon  its  elasticity  and  the  Idad^:; 

'  ■,  lind  e%pcriments  have  shown  that   this  should  not  exceed  i  per- 
.:  cent,  in  good  practice.    In  order  to  keep  this  creei)  below  ipvr 
J-    .cent.,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  difference  of  taisioii  per  inch 
^^'V^»{  width  ol  single  belt  to  40  lbs.    TI»e  corresponding  values  for  ■ 
;.:•;' double  and  triple  belts  are  70  :m<l   100  lbs.  per  inch  of  widtliV- 

IV^  ;;These  figures   are  based  on   an  average  value  of  20,000  for  tliC' 
>.  'r.^'unning  moduliis  of  etaslicity;  of  leather  beUingi:^;;^;::'-^^:^^^ 

:  '.v- J,"  ••••''.'■■  v'  ■'  ,':■  •','  ■"'.  •:•  '■  "•■■•■■'■■•■'"'■..■■*"».  n>i  ir''i  •*"-.'■  ■  ■■''  ""•' '■■.'■   •  •  '■  ■'■'-  ."'.■  ■"-•".-'':■■ '-'r-^  •■ 
■;.-    \      ■■•;'.■■.'..■..••••-       •   ••      ..■•.■■    :•■■    ».'»»•'«!».».«  .■;  v.     ■  •-.-■   a-,-'  •  ■•■■■:.  ,•< 


in  which  Hi*  is  the  horse-power,  V:t^;ic§clt-v:«4<^ 

niinute,  and  \\   the  wi<lth  in  inches>^  ;  .       V..:;.    ■;  '        "     ~   "'.-'- 
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v^ 
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.Table   J  I-  ^ives   correCled  yaliK>    twi"   i;  vvvjieu-  UiC  aiv  ♦>!   con 
tact  or  wrap  is  greater  or  iess  tliaii  180  ilvg.    On  iargc  pulleys 
the  creep  may  exceed  i  per  feiif.  if  the  wrap  js  over  jfcio  deg., 
as  the  increased  friction  giye$  a  greater  (li^'crrtiGe  !oftciiisioii|K:.. 
;  vTo  illustrate  the  use  dt.lhe'  tabM^:?^^ 
.'■Jejcaiiiples;   ■:,■■'■    :  '-r'-^y'^-  ■'-::'^'::-  .:,jy  ■<-':-J:'^:V''-'-  '.-'■'%■::' "■■■^^^•'"    ■'  ,-  ' 
How ;mu^  horse  povvef/wilfir*  ilicli  ritiRle Ji^'lfa«s»t|t -it  a 
speed  of  4,(jo(j  fcvt  i>er  iniiUHe  pai*s.i»>g  <»yit"^a  .-l'^  j'i<^h^  p^^ 
The  factor  is  .92b,  liherefoirc-       ;  .->  i^ v4^  ?/; V^>? ^T ; •^':-'-:i'-; • 
./:";■•?>■-:■■  .  -  :.^  ■:■■■■■::-■■   ■*P^i>^  *-' 


^"'••Sitt- 


JESO  1H» 


'■  , -How  wide;  should  rt  heft  lie  iii  ordcf^ to  transuiit  50 hor^c  power 
M:  2,000  feet  per  mi  nut  0  Op  jti  inch  jnillvy  r ' ; : "  ..v    \ 

:-'■'•'■'■  ;-->-u- ■■  :'■'.      ii^  >i  ^azo  \:       '         -■.:  ■■>■■''/'.' 

-:i:-:'89:t^sin(5fe-^u  :■,;■;■:-•.■■  ^-■•■;v---. 


w  = 


itm. 


'.   This  gives  its  a  width  of  single  btlt  whicti  is  Ik^:<w><I  tlie  iisual 

limit,  8  itiche^  being  coitsitlvrcd.igekjid.practiee  'for  iiie  itictxitnvufn 
widUi.oi  a  single  belt./;  v;-,-.  ■■•,';-'  :;-;v:;v.- ;:,.  ;'.-,:7^;";?'.\_- ■•'  -  ..:, 
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How    w'ide    should   a    single   belt   Tk-   in   iinUf   to   transniii    2 

horse-power  at  Ooo  feet  pi  r   minute  «jyV.r'  a  .4  iiieh  jiulley  w-uh 

140  deg. ,  wrap  ?  ,   ;     ^ ;. ;,?  ":■■''■'  -V '-'V^'f  •^,j 

,    Ih  this  case  wc  take  th<"   f-M-tor    r,t6f>  -froiii  TaUk-   1.  and   in 

... Til*lc  il.  lind  a  corricted  vatuc  for  .(vioo.iuwk-c  -J.^i*  »leg.  of  i>2)^. 


2  X  i?"<> 


600 


;  How  wide  a  belt  is  required  iof^fO  iiikf^-po^yt^^^ 
pier  minute  over  lo.foot  pulley?  v,.^.-.     j.-/.    '■ 

;■  -■  v.::"i- ;''-•■  ■'•••■  im  X  47e-"v-:  vy:yv ■'"■'•■:•  .-v; - 

■  ;  Tliis  is  too  wide.  -Good. pi a^icecails^fofi  change  to  tfipl*? 

at  48  inches  unless  lor  some  ?pecial .  reason  a  narrower  belt  is 

necessary-  .vV,;  ;':■.;..-. ;-';:.  '■'-  ,-.  ■:;_._:■■  -^ .^  •'.':[  ■js'Aj'^'--:^^:,  :';.• 

■:.:■:  ^.c.--'  ':  sw^^'iib  -'''-^i''- ■■■■'■■:■  y'':'-^;-''^-.::':^^-^^:.'-.:': 

^fSIvS": triple  bell;-'.>^:f;^i.;:;  .l^^V'  v^ ; 


■AV^fe 


SfOOO 


,  -.:{.' Table  I.  has  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  these  limitations 
"^^:  r-^'^''  givesa  value  for  I;  in  the  equation        ,:  .^  .  ■  .  l  .  j^ 


",  ;      .    '  I'iio'toi-  of  the  Departmerit  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  W<)rcestef  Poly- 

.'.  ..-toil  lie  Institute 

■..<;  ..'./^/t.l'nun   the    tournal    of   the   .Worcester.  Polytechnic  Institute,  .Vol-    XIIl, 
■.V.;.-  \■^<>■■!^,  January,  1910.  ■':■'-■''■'■■:■■:"  i'    '  "      -■'.;,;'■  :^.'r"- ■■.■.■•■■■:■- • 


';'The  belt  spee«li5  limited  by  centriftigal  lorce.JYttt  below  5,000 
feet  pet  minute  the  los$  on  this  acfioiitit  is  larigely  c< <n:ipensatcd 
for  by  the  increase  of  frictioii  due  to  tl'V  decrease  in  the  tinu" 
element  of  the  contact,  caused  by  the  tycreascd  velocities, 
W  •!  The  results  given  by  ;thes  if  actors  are  -well  >vithKi,  working 
values  and  the  belts  will  probably  transmit '50  per  cent,  more 
power  than  these  fact.'irs  give,  but  at  the  cxpcn«c  of  the  life  of 
the  belt.  A  liberal  allowance  at  the  begimiing  niexins  less  sn 
noyance,  fewer  delays  iii  taking  up  ,lbe  lK'lls,.vl6ng«r  iife  and 
Ics&  (ost  for  renewals  and  repairs.  ..-..-' 


'■"*^v;-.i--.'>t^  ;:•■•. 
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MALLET   ARTICULATED   COMPOUND   L6C0M0TIVE, 

2-6-6-2    TYPE 


A  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  LOCOMOTIVE  WITH  LARGE  BOILER  CAPACITY  BUILT  FOR  FREIGHT 
SERVICE  ON   THE   BERKSHIRE   HILLS    SECTION   OF  THE  BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 


Between  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  Boston  & 
Albany  R.  R.  passes  through  a  country  where  heavy  grades  com- 
bined with  sharp  curves  are  practically  continuous.  There  arc 
several  long  sections  where  grades  of  approximately  one  per 
cent,  are  encountered  and  eastbound,  the  section  of  six  miles 
between  Pittsfield  and  Hinsdale  is  on  a  grade  of  1.42  per  cent. 
Westbound  a  grade  of  1.5  per  cent.  11.5  miles  long  is  found 
between  Chester  and  Washington,  Mass.  Very  large  consoli- 
dation locomotives,  aided  by  pushers  on  the  two  heaviest  grades, 
have  been  successfully  used  to  handle  the  traffic  over  this  di- 
vision for  a  number  of  years.  These  locomotives  have  a  maxi- 
mum tractive  effort  of  45,700  lbs.  and  a  total  weiglit  of  234,000 
lbs.  They  are  practically  duplicates  of  the  design  illustrated 
and  described  on  page  262  of  the  July.  1906,  issue  of  this  jour 
nal. 

Experience  on   other   roads   with    Mallet   compounds  indicate-, 
that   a   decided   saving  in   operating  charges  can   be  made  over 


heating  surface  to  grate  area  in  the  Mallet  than  has  been  the 
previous  practice  in  locomotives  of  this  type.  Service  tests  of 
this  type  designed  to  burn  bituminous  coal  have,  howeve'^, 
proven  that  larger  grate  areas  have  hitherto  been  provided  than 
were  required  for  slow  speed  service.  In  this  design,  therefore, 
the  grate  area  was  reduced,  thus  facilitating  firing  and  reqirir- 
ing  a  higher  and   possibly  better   rate  of  combustion. 

With  the  exception  of  a  larger  boiler  and  larger  truck  wheels, 
this  locomotive  is  practically  duplicate  in  design  to  eight 
recently  delivered  by  the  same  builders  to  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railway.  Exhaustive  dynamometer  and  efficiency  tests 
are  now  being  made  of  this  engine  on  the  Pennsylvania  Division 
of  the   New   York   Central. 

In  working  order  the  engine  has  a  total  weight  of  342,000 
pounds,  of  which  296,500  pounds  is  carried  on  the  driving  wheels. 
The  high  pressure  cylinders  are  205.2  in.  in  diameter  by  32  in. 
in  stroke,  and  the  low  pressure  33  in.  in  diameter  by  the  same 


LARGE  2-6-6-2  TVPK  UKOMOTIVE  UllI.T  FOR  THE  BOSTON    .\ND  .^LBANY  RAILROAD  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVK   COMl'.V.NV.       THIS    IS   THK   FIRST   KXAMVl.K   OF   THE     MALLET   TYPE   TO   BE   PUT   INT( 
SERVICE  ON   THE   NEW    VOKK   CENTRAL  LINES. 


a  division  of  this  character  by  their  use  and  the  officials  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  are  considering  the  adoption  of  that 
class  of  locomotive  for  this  service.  The  locomotive  illustrated 
herewith  was  ordered  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  value  in  this  particu- 
lar case. 

A  comparison  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  Mallet  and 
the  present  standard  consolidation  locomotive  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 

Type.  ■       2-80.  2-6-6-2. 

Weight    in    working    order 2.'?4,000  lbs.  342.000  Itis. 

Weight   on    drivers 208,700  lbs.  296.500  lbs. 

Weight    on   leading   truck 25,300  lbs.  2.'?, 500  lbs. 

Weight   on    trailing    truck 22.000  lbs. 

Diameter    of    driving    wheels 63  in.  5?  in. 

Cylinders,    diameter   and   stroke 23  in.  x32  in.      SO'/i  &  33  x  32  in. 

Boiler     Pressure 2poTbs.  210  lbs. 

-Maximum    tractive    effort,    compound J 66,600  lbs. 

•Maximum    tractive   effort,    simple 45,7«ail)s.  S0,800  lbs. 

Driving  Wheel   Base    (Rigid) 17  ft.  T)  in.  10  ft.  0  in. 

Engine    Wheel    Base 26  ft.  5  in.  46  ft.  4  in. 

Heating    Surface,    tubes 3,474.8  sq.  ft.  5.291  sq.  ft. 

Heating    Surface,    fire    box 185.6"    "  185  "    ** 

Heating    Surface,    water    tubes 28.7  "    " 

Heating    Surface,    total 3,689.1"    "  5.476"    " 

Orate    area 56.5"    "  56.5"    " 

Average   load   per   axle 62.175  lbs.  49,400  lbs. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mallet  has  about  45  per 
cent,  more  tractive  effort  than  the  consolidation  engine,  while 
the  average  weight  per  axle  is  about  2.775  pounds  less,  and  the 
rigid  wheel  base  7  ft.  6  in.  shorter.  Another  interesting  fact 
evident  from  this  comparison  is  that  the  grate  area  of  the  two 
classes  is  the  same,  which  gives  a  much  larger  proportion   of 
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stroke.  The  boiler  carries  a  working  pressure  of  210  pounds, 
and  with  driving  wheels  57  in.  in  diameter,  the  theoretical  maxi- 
mum tractive  power  working  compound  is  66,600  pounds,  which, 
with  the  Mellin  system  of  compounding  employed,  can  be  in- 
creased to  80,800  pounds  by  working  the  engine  simple. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  design  is  the  large 
boiler  capacity  that  has  been  provided.  This  is  apparent  from 
a  study  of  the  principal  ratios  given  below.  In  particular  the 
figure  of  693  for  the  B.  D.  factor  is  below  the  average  for  even 
simple  engines  designed  for  a  similar  class  of  service,  and  would 
indicate  that  the  locomotive  would  deliver  its  full  theoretical 
tractive  effort  at  speeds  higher  than  most  of  the  previous  Mallet.- 
in  freight  service  have  been  designed  for. 

A  very  strong  and  substantial  system  of  frame  bracing  has 
been  employed.  In  the  front  system  the  frame  bracing  consists 
of  a  heavy  cast  steel  crosstie  at  the  back  end,  which  is  bolted 
to  both  the  top  and  bottom  rails  of  the  frame,  and  to  which  the 
xadius  arm  of  the  articulated  connection  is  secured.  A  massive 
vertical  steel  casting  located  between  the  second  and  rear  driving 
wheels,  extends  down  to  the  bottom  rails  of  the  frames.  The 
upper  part  of  this  casting  extends  outside  of  the  frames  and 
furnishes  a  support  for  the  self-adjusting  sliding  boiler  bear- 
ing. Another  steel  casting  of  similar  design  located  between 
the  first  and  second  pair  of  driving  wheels  constitutes  the  guide 
yoke  and  also  the  support  for  a  second  boiler  bearing.  In  ad- 
dition   there   is   a   cast   steel    front   deck    casting   ahead   of    the 
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A;€KXKRAL  1)1£SCRIP1  lux  :t>lvA;UiCQ^l()TlVE^  UOILER  CAPACItV   BUMVT  1-OR  1-RKlGHT 

/-;•■  SERVICE  ON   THE   «ERKS11IRK   Jl ILLS  5ECTJON  OE  THE  BOSTOX  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD 


V  i  •  ■ 


.'    Between   Springlicld,  \Iass.,  and  All)aii}%;  K;  :V>.  tlicvHoston  ^ 
Albany  R.  R.  passes  through  a  cutintry  where  fK-avy  ifr<ules  coni- 
a    bined  with   sharp  curves  are  practioally  cotitiniu>us;     There  aTo 
;     several    ionj^   sections   where   grades   of   approxiinalely   one   per 
.V    cent,    are    cncmintered    and    eastbmnul,    the    section    of  ;six  ,iui;IeS: 
;     between  Pittslkld  and  ffinstJale  i>  oir  a  gradeVaf^^^^^^^ 
'Westbound  a   grade   of    1.5  |)er  cent.    11.5   miUs  lotln  is   found 
.between   Chester   and    \\ashingt<in.   \la>.-v.      Wry   hirgc  (.MnsoU 
.';   daiion  locomotives,  aided   by  puNhers  011  the  two  hcayie^^  grades. 
^  have  been   successfully  used  to  hamllc  thv  tratVic  tirer  tl^iis  ,+lir 
!     vision  lor  a  number  of  years.  'ThvSe  bicomotives  hiive  :i  niii.vi 
.     numi  tractive  itTnrt  of  43,700  ll»s.   and   a  H'tal  wejglrl   of  ^34,000 
;    lbs.     They   are   practically   duplit'ates   fSf  th*'  (fesign   ilUistrated 
:;■    and  described  on  page  j6j  of  t1»e  July*  l«Jo(>.  is^tH'  <>f  this- jo.i}r 

ExperietK•c^r>J»:  other' w.'ids   ^yitll  ,M;vilct   coinp<.iuii<l-»  indicates^ 
;V^  iliai  •<  «lecj«U'4  snvitig  in  .«vi)tri|ttitjg  vhai:^e»i  vyif -iy^  «v»?Hh^  **^v.? 


heatirig  surface  to" girat?  area  in  ihe  Mallet  than  has  been  the 
/previous  practice  in  Ipconiotives  of  this  type.     Service  tests  •»£ 

this    type    designed    to   burn    bituminous    coal    Iiave,    howevf. 

proven  that  larger  grate  areas  have  hitherto  been  provided  than 
were  required  for  slow  speed  service.     In  this  <lesign,  therefore. 

ttie; grate  area  was  reduced.  thu.s   facilitating  firing  and  requir 

ing  a  higher   and   pussiidy  better    rale  of   combustion.  . 

With  tJie  exception  uf  a  larger  boiler  and  larger  truck  wheels 

this    l<K\»niotivi^    is;  practic;dly    duplicate    in     design     lo    eight 
'  receutly  delrvcred  by  the   s»niK'  builders  to  the   Denver  &   Rio 

Cirande   Railway.     H.xhaustive  dynamometer  and  efficiency  tests 

areiiow  being  made  of  ilii>  engine  on  tile  I'ennsylvania  DiNnsion 

of  i^e   Xew  Vork   Central.  .:^   ';>  ;:v  "V 

■■      li)    w'orJiing   order   the   oiigine   has   a   total    weight    of    342,000 

jitdHiili,  (»f  which  _fjj6.5oo  pontub  is  carrie»l  on  the  driving  wlieei*. 

^Thi'  high  i>rv>>ure  oyliiuler>  ah'  ;«>;  2  iM;  hi  diameter  by  32  in.. 

..  liV;,st^ik(.vaH<l  flu'  ;io^^/t>ri-ssiire  3.V  uu  in  .«liameter  by  the  same  < 


'%-n 


TAWilS:  2-0-6-2  TVITJ.fKO«OTlvkjttlJLtF»B<T^^  \IJt.\NV   ltAllJ».vil  BV  THK  AMKKKAN 

!^-  ..   ;-l|i.oti»MWt\iv^  ri;i[iVi5\ts  TiiR  vij«;t  KJiASiiM,ici»K  r^ 


A*  I .  ;■>.*'■" 


a  division  of  this  character  by  their  itsc-  anil  tticofiicrak  of  Ih 
N'ew  A'ork   Central   Lines  are  consid<  ring  the  adoption   of  that 
class  of  locomotive  for  this  service.      The  li>comotive  illustrate.! 
herewith    was    ordcrecl    from    the    .\nicricTin  ;L<»comotive    Cioni-, 
pany   for  the  puri>ose  of  (letefmining  its  vaUlc  in  thi.s  particti-; 
^lar  case.  ■':-.  '■-■'  -;■'';  ■-■,■-,  r'"/-. 


stroke.     The  boiler  carries  a  working  pressure  of  210  pound^, 

and  %vith  driving  wheels  57  in.  in  diameter,  the  theoretical  maxi 
mum  tractive  power  working  compound  is  66.f»oo  pounds,  which. 
\yith   tile    Mt'lliu    system  of   com()onndini>    employed,   can   be    in 
creased  to  8o,Hbo  pounds  by  uorlcing  the  engine  simple. 

^t)ne  of  the  iiio>t  pronnneiit    fe.itnri-<  of  the  iloign   i-  the  Iarv<- 


A  comparison  of  the  principal  <liniensionii  of  the   \IaHet  and  .     b^^  that  has  ])cen  provided.     This  is  apparent   from 


tile  present   staiid.ird  coirsoliilation  l«1c()niotive:are  'given- tti  the 
following   tabic;:'..  •  -v  '•.:•■, -i^VfV  V:':.J:-':---  :■/  -./:  "■vV;-  -■^"".■.-"•S  -v  ' :::V 


Type. 
Wci^'ht    ill    workiiiR    nriltr... 

W(i>:ht    on    iliivirs 

WViL'lit    on    li-.idiiiy    tiiKk../. 
Wiitfht    on    tr.iiliny    tnuk... 
Hiainitir    of    ilriviii^    wliiils.  ..;,.;,.  .T. . 
tylimUis.    <iia!nttci    and    vtroki-l^V-.; v-;-. 

ItoiIiT     Pnssiiif .:  .  .'.i  . 

Maviniuni  tractive  etTort.  coiiip<)iiti<i;:. 
Mavinnnn  traitivi-  tffort.  simple.:.... 
HrivinK   WtKil    I'.aso    ( RiK'id)  . . . . V. -,  •  • 

Kn^.'inf    Whtil    Hast- i.  ,'.  ....;>  . 

MiatitiK'  .Surface,  tubes.  ,.;.:.;  .vV..'V".< 
Ilratinn  Surface,  fin-  box. ;.'.!. .V.iv- 
H<-alinK  Surface,  water  ttthcs.Vi'.iv.  < 
HeatinK    Surface,    total ......  .  .V*;  ;■;>.'; 

'  "iratr    area .  . , . .  . .  ■(  >' ; .,.  . 

Vvrra^e    load    i>er   axle. ............. . 


■••       -y^.n:.-;.:,/ 

2."4.oo(i  ibw.; .: 

2ti*.70ii  Ih-,:-''- 
ai>,30(»  lbs;;;,: 

■  Cr."?  in. «■;•;■ 
■  83  itV-  X  5a  id: 

"       5()fl  lbs;;:' 

17  ft.  «  in...  t  . 

•J*;  ft.','>  in."' 

:  /.^.4T4.S  sif.  ft. 
:.     is.'i.fi  "    •♦ 

88.7   ":■■"  \ 
:  3.f5Sf».l    '•    " 
;-)fi..'i   ••'    •*■ 
.■i;>,175Ib!?..  •' 


ifx 


34?.(HlO  II)<S;     :; 

i.'!»<'...iiio  il)S.; .  ;'■• 

,«>:;. '.no  Ills;    V: 

Si.Ouo  His.    ,'•■ 

:'»;  in.   '■ 
:.  &  S.'l  K  32iiB. 

VI 0  lbs:- 

r.fi.troo  Uis.':'  .; 
>".>("»  Its.-.  ". 
10  ft,  o  itu^;'^ 

4«  ft,  4  ilt.-- 

.■i.2>n  s<|.  ft, 

1S.5  ."'..•^  ■ 
43.*0t)lbs.      - 


I>om  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mallet  h.i<alKuit  45  per 
cent,  more  tractive  effort  than  the  coiisolidatioti  engine,  while 
the  average  weight  per  axle  is  about  2.7:r5  pounds  less,  and  the 
rigid  wheel  base  7  ft.  6  in.  shorter.  .Xnothcr  interesting  fact 
evident  from  this  comparison  is  that   the  grate  .:trea<>f  the  two 


a  Stlidy  of  the  principal   ratios  given  Ik'Iow.     In   particular   tb> 
jfigurt;  of  693  for  the  B.  D.  factor  is  l»eIow  the  average  for  ev 
simple  eiigmes  designed  for  a  similar  class  of  service,  and  woul  i 

.'iiidicate   that    the    locomotive    would   «lelivvr    its    full   theoretical 
tniciLiVe:i?ffort  at;  spct'^K  higher  than  most  of  the  previous  Malb 

,  in  freight  service  have  been   designed   for. 

.\  very  strong  and  substantial  sysiem  of  frame  bracing  ha- 
bcen  employed.  In  the  front  system  the  frame  bracing  consists 
j&f  a  heavy  cast  steel  crosstie  at  the  back  end,  which  is  bolted 
Vq  both  the  top  and  bottom  rails  of  the  frame,  and  to  which  the 
radius  arm  of  the  articulated  connection  is  secured.  A  tnassivo 
vertical  steel  casting  located  between  the  second  an<l  rear  driving 
wheels,  extends  down  to  the  bottom  rails  of  the  frames.  Tht 
upper  part  of  this  casting  extends  outside  of  the  frames  ant 
furnishes   a    >upport    for   the    self-adjusting    sliding   boiler   bear 

riiijg.;     Another   steel , casting  of   similar   de^sign  located  betwe' 
the  first  and  second  pair  of  driving  wheel*  cnistilutes  the  guiUi 
yoke  and  also  the  support  for  a  secoml  boiler  bearing.     In  a'i 


classes  is  the   same,  which  gives  a  much  larger  proportion  -jf^^:^^^^  4^  there   is  a  cast   steel    front   deck    casting   ahead  of  tht 

•  •    "■..'■         .        -.•■■:'-..  ■..  ■  '-.  ■■.■-■'■'.■.         ".  **    -  ■    .   .-^   ',   .,    .■  ..  "-.K.''.      -  -.  .  .■.*-.      •  -  -  ;.    ■■■   '.■Ji  -     1'       #''*r'  •■'■.-.■'■--:.■,■;..  •■    1    . .     .-■ 
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cylinders  which  also  serves  for  the  engine  truck  center  pin  guide. 

In  the  rear  system,  in  addition  to  the  cast  steel  foot  plate  at 
the  back  end,  the  cylinder  casting  and  the  steel  casting  at  the 
front  end,  which  includes  the  bearing  for  the  center  pin  of  the 
articulated  connection,  there  is  a  heavy  cast  steel  guide  yoke 
across  the  upper  rails  of  the  frame  between  the  first  and  second 
pair  of  driving  wheels  and  the  cast  steel  crosstie  over  the  middle 
pedestal  which  furnishes  the  support  for  the  front  end  of  the 
firebox. 

The  front  and  rear  systems  are  equalized  together  in  the  usual 
manner  by  vertical  bolts  connecting  the  upper  rail  of  the  front 


CEMUtAL   DATA. 

Gauge    4   ft.    HVi    in. 

Service    Freight 

Fuel   Bit.  Coal 

Tractive  effort    66,600  lbs. 

Weight   in    working   order 342,000  lbs. 

Weight   on    drivers 296,500  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 194,700  lbs. 

Wheel    base,    driving 10  ft. 

Wheel    base,    total 30  ft.  S'/i  in. 

Wheel   base,   engine   and   tender ..'i.^.^». 74  ft.  8  in. 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivers  -r-  tractive  effort 4.45 

Total    weight  -H    tractive   effort 6.13 

Tractive  effort  x  diam.   drivers  -=-  heating  surface 693.00 

Total  heating  surface  -i-  grate  area 97.00 

Firebox  heating  surface  -H  total  heating  surface,  per  cent 3.40 

Weight  on  drivers  -=-  total  heating  surface 54.00 


3H  A,    ■■       V*,  1        M  J"'"'"' 


TZ-  IM  RiTetj 

each  Row 


-I874i- 


1  Bolts 


84-  1  Riven 


VERY    LARGE    BOILER   ON    THE   BOSTON    AND    ALBANY    2-6-6-2   TYPE    LOCOMOTIVE.      THIS   BOILER   HAS   22   FOOT  TUBES,  5,4/6  SQ.   FT.   OF   HEATING 
SURFACE,    AND    56.5     SQ.     FT.     GRATE     AREA.       THE    RATIO      OF     HEATING    SURFACE    TO    GRATE    AREA     IS    gj.       THIS 

.\PI'ROACH!'..'^    THE    RATIO    USED    WITH     NARROW     FIKEBOX    IIOILERS. 


frame  with  the  lower  rail  of  the  rear  frame.  As  in  the  engines 
of  this  type  built  by  this  company  for  the  Virginian  Railway,  th-; 
load  on  these  bolts  is  supported  by  a  coil  spring  through  which 
the  lower  end  of  the  bolt  passes  and  which  press  up  against 
the  bottom  of  the  rear  frame  rail,  thus  giving  the  flexible  sup- 
port at  this  point  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  three 
boiler  supports,  viz.,  the  two  sliding  bearings  and  the  equalizing 
bolt,  may  eacli  bear  its  proportion  of  the  load  in  any  variation 
of  the  alignment  of  the  three. 

Both    the    froht    and    rear   trucks    are    of    the    center   bearing 


Total   weight  -7-  total   heating  surface 62.00 

\()lume  equivalent   simple   cylinders,   cu.    ft 19.32 

Total   heating   surface  ~   vol.   cylinders 283.00 

Grate  area  -4-  vol.   cylinders 2.92 

CYLINDERS. 

Kind    Compound 

Diameter  and  stroke 205^  &  33  x  32  in. 

VALVES. 

Kind   H.    P Piston 

Kind   L.    P Slide 

(Ircatest  travel  H.  P 6  in. 

Greatest  travel   L.    P 6yi   in. 

Outside   lap   H.    P 1%  in. 

Outside  lap  L.  P 1  in. 

Inside    lap    'A   in- 
Lead      3/16  in. 


^^     iO  o  o   o  o  o  0   o   oj    00° 

o    o    o    0    o    o    0 


o    o 


j-l: 


o  o 


1,^vS^^-'^° 


ii-N 


SECTIONAL  ELEVATIONS  OF  BOILER.      THE  INSIDE  FIREBO.X   SHEETS   ARE  VERTICAL  AND  THE  TUBES   ARE 
SET   AT  3    INCH    CENTERS.      THEY    SLOPE    I^    INCH    DOWNWARD   TOWARD    THE    REAR. 


radial  type  with  swinging  bolster  and  similar  in  design  to  that 
of  the  Virginian  Mallet  engines.  The  bolster  is  suspended  by 
3-point  or  stable  equilibrium  hangers.  The  truck  frame  is  of 
cast  steel  and  the  portions  of  the  sides  over  the  journal  boxes 
are  shaped  to  form  caps  for  the  coil  springs  which  transmit 
the  load  to  the  journal  boxes  upon  which  they  are  directly 
seated. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  ratios  of  the  design  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 


WHEELS. 

Driving,   diameter   over   tires 57  in. 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires Syi  in. 

Driving  journals,  main,   diameter  and  length 9  x  13  in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter 33  in. 

Engine    truck,    journals 6  x  18  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diameter 33  in. 

Trailing   truck,   journals 6  x  12  in. 

BOILER. 

Style     Straight 

Working    pressure    210  lbs. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 83^  in. 

Firebox,   length   and  width 108^  x  75^i  in. 

Firebox    plates,    thickness H  and   14  in. 
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Firebox,  water  space .F-6,   S  and  B  4'/t  in. 

Tubes,    number    and    outside    diameter 410-2^4   itt. 

Tubes,     length 2-'   ft. 

Heating    surface,    tubes 5,291  sq.  It. 

Heating    surface,    tirebox 185  sq.   It. 

Heating    surface,    total 5,476  sq.   ft. 

Grate   area    565  sq.  ft. 

Smokestack,   diameter    19  Ji  in. 

Smokestack,    bei|;ht    above    rail 14  ft.   10%   in. 

...   ....  ^  .J    .;.   ;  ,.':'...:■     TENDER.     ,.■    ..■■'s.-- 

Tank    .-.".i.V. ..•'••»•  4.','.'Vi'»*Vi» •.•••••■••'•>•>..«';•  .Water   Bottom 

Frame ;..;  ...i., .;.. 13  in.  chan. 

Wheels,  diameter 33  in. 

Journals,    diameter    and    length S'/t  x  10  in. 

Water   capacity    8,000  gal. 

Coal   capacity    , 12  tons 

CX)ALING  STATIONS. 

To  the  Editor:—  " 

Referring  to  the  scries  of  articles  on  Locomotive  Terminals 
that  appeared  in  your  January,  February  and  March  numbers, 
particularly  the  section  that  considered  coaling  stations,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  observations. 

I'irst,  if  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  by  locotnotivcs  is  to 
be  accurately  accounted  for,  the  only  possible  solution  is  by 
weighing  on  scales.  The  question  of  measuring  coal  in  n 
measuring  pocket  is  a  secondary  question,  and  can  only  be  used 
with  any  accuracy  where  the  coal  is  of  a  uniform  grade  at  all 
times,  and  even  then,  if  an  engine  does  not  take  an  e.xact  quantity 
of  coal  at  all  times,  the  means  of  obtaining  accurate  results  are, 
to  a  certain  degree,  lost — /.  e.,  the  man  must  guess  at  tiie  amount. 
1  note  in  this  section  of  the  article  that  preference  is  given 
to  tlie  trestle  type  of  chute  where  room  permits,  and  it  is  stated 
that  it  has  been  the  general  custom  to  install  this  type  of  plan', 
and  adds  that  the  installation  of  it  can  be  made  at  less  cxpens<'. 
With  the  inclined  type  of  stations,  based  both  on  a  live  per 
cent,  grade,  wliere  the  locomotive  is  used  to  push  tlic  cars  up  tho 
incline,  or  a  twenty  per  cent,  incline,  where  the  car  hoist  >s 
used,  we  find  that  this  station,  in  the  first  place,  costs  fully  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  the  mechanical  types.  Second,  it  can 
be  designed  to  only  coal  economically  one  or  two  tracks.  Third, 
the  plants  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room.  Fourth,  at  the  present 
time,  or  in  fact  since  lumber  has  become  scarce  and  wo  have 
been  compelled  to  use  Southern  or  yellow  pine,  the  depreciation 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  housed  plants,  due  to  the  fact  tha: 
the  inclines  are  long,  especially  the  locomotive  incline,  and  the 
question  of  maintenance  is  of  decided  importance.  In  the  case 
of  the  five  per  cent,  incline  where  a  locomotive  is  used  for 
pushing  the  cars  up  the  incline,  it  is  not  customary  to  charge  the 
time  of  the  engine  in  service  to  the  cost  of  handling  the  coal  per 
ton,  as  the  railway  officials  will  usually  say,  "Well,  we  have  a 
switch  engine  at  that  point,  a:id  this  is  part  of  its  duties." 

Regarding  the  Beacon  Park  plant,  I  wish  to  state  that  un- 
doubtedly this  trestle  is  the  steepest  of  any  in  the  country.  The 
use  of  the  goat  at  any  of  the  incline  types  is  very  desirable,  as 
it  does  away  with  draw-bar  pull  on  the  car  direct,  and  also  it 
is  used  to  push  the  cars  up  the  incline,  and  then  can  be  lowered 
again  into  the  pit  below,  and  a  second  car  is  again  pushed  ut) 
the  incline  into  the  coaling  station,  and  this  performance  can 
be  repeated,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  chute  and  the 
holding  capacity  for  the  cars,  viz.,  if  the  coaling  station  is  long 
enough  to  hold  three  cars  in  length,  three  cars  can  be  pushed 
up  one  after  the  other,  and  lowered  away  one  at  a  time.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  conveniently  unless  the  goat  is  used. 
There  have  also  been  erected  quite  a  number  of  plants  of  the 
steep  incline  type  where  scales  are  used  successfully. 

Regarding  the  locomotive  crane  for  handling  coal  and  oper- 
ating the  clamshell,  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  used  must  be 
considered.  This  arrangement  requires  the  services  of  a  skille  1 
mechanic  at  a  higher  price  than  is  paid  mechanics  to  operate  the 
mechanical  stations.  Again,  great  care  must  be  used  so  as  not 
to  damage  the  equipment,  but  in  spite  of  close  attention,  the 
damage  is  bound  to  be  considerable.  Furthermore,  the  first 
cost  of  a  crane  is  considerable,  and  we  find  by  close  observation 
that  all  kinds  of  coal  cannot  be  successfully  handled.  In  general, 
the  coaling  station  matter  is  in  its  infancy  yet,  but  great  advance- 
ments have  been  made  within  the  last  six  years. 

The  steel  chain  and  small  bucket  type  of  plant  is  one  that 


has  great  lle.xibilily,  and  can  be  arranged  to  suit  any  condition. 
The  large  bucket  type  of  stations  using  buckets  of  l  to  2'/j 
tons  capacity  give  excellent  service,  and  a  great  many  of  thcs-i 
are  in  operation.  .    :' 

It  is  not  my  aim  to  describe  the  different  types  of  coaling  sta- 
tions, but  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to  sum  up  the  subject  as 
follows:  In  order  to  get  successful  results,  the  proper  type  of 
stations  must  be  selected  to  meet  all  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  to  operate,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  each  plant  is  a 
distinct  and  separate  problem.  Second,  the  use  of  self-cleanin;; 
cars  is  a  most  important  factor.  Third,  emergency  storage  must 
be  considered  at  certain  points.  Fourth,  the  equipment  must  be 
reliable,  using  the  best  kind  of  machinery  throughout  and  with 
ample  power.  At  highly  important  stations  and  where  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed  per  day  is  very  high,  it  is  feasible  to 
install  duplicate  machinery.  Fifth,  the  question  of  a  fireproof 
structure  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sixth,  where  frame 
structures  of  any  size  are  erected,  fire  protection  should  be 
provided,  and  it  is  essential  to  build  the  power  house  separate 
from  the  coaling  station.  Seventh,  the  question  of  switchinc 
cars  is  an  important  feature.  A  track  arrangement  should  he 
so  designed  so  as  to  reduce  this  to  a  minimum,  and  the  plan', 
should  be  provided  with  car-pullers  of  sufficient  capacity.  Eighth, 
the  breakage  of  coal  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  this 
has  as  yet  not  been  considered  to  any  great  extent  l)y  the  rail- 
road companies.  Nirith,  good  labor  must  be  employed  to  operate 
the  plants,  and  the  machinery  and  equipment  must  be  looked 
after  thoroughly,  and  not  only  this,  init  a  proper  inspection 
must  be  made  of  the  plants  at  intervals  to  insure  them  receiving 
proper  care, :■    K.^/-  ..; 

This  last  feature  is  most  important  and  we  find  that  a  grear 
many  of  the  coaling  stations  throughout  the  country  are  run 
absolutely  without  any  care  whatever,  and  we  have  continu- 
ously recommended  that,  as  the  coaling  station  question  is  the 
most  impf)rtam  and  \ital.  every  road  ^^llould  Ix^  provided  with 
the  necessary  talent  to  look  after  the  coaling  stations  and  see 
that  the  plants  are  getting  the  proper  care,  and  then,  without  a 
doubt,  they  will  get  better  resuls. 

Chicago.  R.  T.  Krausch. 


A  NEV  CLUTCH  PLANER  DRIVE. 


For  reducing  the  wear  on  the  belts,  decreasing  the  power  re- 
quired and  increasing  the  accuracy  of  the  stroke  of  planers,  a 
clutch   drive   has   been    designed   by   the   American    Twist    Drill 
Company,  Laconia,  N.   H.     The  genera!   features  of  this  clutch 


are  clearly  sliown  in  the  photograph,  the  shifting  mechanism 
being  operated  by  the  table  dogs  in  the  usual  manner.  Th? 
clutch  action  is  very  positive  and  by  its  use  the  platen  of  the 
planer  stops  very  close  to  the  same  point  at  each  end  of  the 
stroke,  being  nearly  as  accurate  as  a  shaper  in  this  regard.  It 
is  designed  for  application  to  all  standard  planers. 
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cylinilcT-  which  also  stTvi-ii  fin-  tfic<n;I;ino  truck  center  pin  Rtiidc. 

In  the  rear  Vysteiii,  in  addition  tcj  the  cast  s^teel  foot  phiie  at 
the  back  tud,  tlic  cylinder  casting  and  the  steel  tasting  at  the 
•front  end,  whieli  iiichules  the  bearing  for  the  center  pin  of  the 
■articulated  cumKctioji.  there  is  a  heavy  cast  sleel  guide  yoke 
across  the  tiTpi>tr  rails  of  T;he  frame  between  the  first  and  second 
pair  af  (Irivinji  wheels  aiuHht' xast  St -.'el  crosstic  oyer  tlie  middle 
pedestal  nliich  T'ltrnivl'teji/lhe^^-s  end  of  tli<- 

firebox-.  ■  \/'';'^'- ■'/";.  ■'■v-:VV  .;■•;' '^^;;■^,^      ■■'■■-;•    '  '■  ."";'■■•'    "''. 

The  frotu  anil,  rear  sysfotrt*  ■rit^e  cqu:di/ed  together  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  J  vt'rticai  bolts  ttJitfiectinR  the  upper  mil  of  tlie   front 
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iranic  with  tiiv  lovycr  v;id  <<f  ilu- rear  trntne.  .A>-  in  the  ensiines 
■  •►/  tliis  type  buth  by  this  conipany  f<>r  the  Vii'ginian  Railway,  th? 
U«id  on  tlu:se  bolts  V  ■^"PP''''t*-'<i  by  .a' c*>il  sprinji  throuph  which 
The  •  |o>3."cf  venU  .of'  Hie,:  b^^^  passes  an<l  which  press  up  against 
the  h'ottotn  of  the  rear  fraiii*'  rail.  Ihiis  Ktviiii.;  the  flexible  siip- 
jiort  at  this  poiiii  which,  is  uecessar/  in  order  tiiat  the  three 
boiler;  MippoftSa  viiL,  the  two  sliding  bearings  and  the  equalizing 
•JKjlt.  liiay  eaVh  bear  its  proportion  (>f  ithe  lotid  rn  any  variation 
of  the  ;dTgiifin.nt  iof  the  three, 
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Kinil    ...  . . ,  •>  ...:..... 
Diameter  ain'd 'Strblj^if .' 


CYJalJUteHS.  : 


Kind  H.  P...V;a.i..a; 
Kind   I..    P............ 

•  '.r.-.-iteVt    travel    H.    P.  ..  . 
tireatest   travel    I..    P...', 

Ort-ide   lap    ?I.    V 

»)m«ide   lap  L.   P-  • .  •  •  •< 

1  n«ide    lap    .  .%  . . . i'*.;;  a . 

Lead   ...;.,.:■;..' 


'■  VJUiVEK 


•  r^  a-C  *  a  >  a  a  V  a 


.  .^...i.js .'.«,;'.»  ii. ... .  .  .Compound 

,  a.\ ...Vw,:^  ,.> .■■2(lJ;i.,&  53  X  32  m. 

-.  a  ^v;;^;..^.;  .-'.>.  .'i^.-ri'^^y. .  .Pistons. 

.•..v.;.,"-.V'.  a^.,■.i,.  Vi.aj...  Vn-faJ^a  ■/,.■., Slide, 

..■V  -.J  i  ,  '.■-'..■,!(    a.*V.'_'.'.  i    ..,'.    a.-X"..'.    .    .^     m, 
t  •  ,   i>1    i^.'i;    .'..l.'iii  .   .a  a.i   a  .tiVi      IH. 

:vV.  ._v'-..V/Va^..;.j..^;/^4.-; .  1  \i   in. 

.   ;  ^  ■»   i*)..a"a   a'*..  <"y'a  a.lV.   a' a'  a'a.a '■  a  .. . .   .    .   I      HI.. 

,-.■.-.■.1;.  a-.'., a-V'Ji''*  •'•■'•'•-»•<•■'■  ■..  .'4   in. 
: ,.  .v;. ;/.;.;.. ;V....,.3/1«  in. 


^^■::- 


}:/- 


t  :■:'. 


■**.    •>■• 


.  SECTION.'Vr,  KLKVATION?   OF  Roll  KR, 
'  ;  SKT   AT  J    INCH    (KNTKKS. 


'J- 


THK   INSIDK    I 
TtlKV    SIOPK 


/.'? 


;:?■;--?^>:''■:■■^--■ 


IRHMiN    SHK.KfS    AKK   VKKTIt  Al     A.NH    TH  f.  TfBES  A1?F 
\i4    ISCH    IMIWNUARp     IciU   \kl>     IHK    RhAK. 


>'    rkftiat  i3rpe  vVhh  swnigiiig  bolster"  and  similar  in  doign  to  that 

';bfi(lte  Virginian   Mallet   engines.     The  bolster  is  ^u.-iiciidcd   by 

.■^  point  or  stable  equilibrium  hangers.     The  iruck   frame  is  of 

ca^t  steel  ^ahd  the  portions  of  the  sides  over  the  journal  boxes 

vsirp  shaped  to   form  caps •  /or  ihe  coil   springs  which   transmit 

the  ■46:»d X V6  the  "jpi*riial   bo.xes   upon    which    they   are   directly 

seated.. 

The  principal  dimensions  arid  ratios  of  the  design  are  given 

/^  vin  the  followiiig  table:  .-^  ";■•;.  ;.'\:  :;>;.''•  ^./;- 


Driving 

I)t  iving 

Driving 

Kngine  t 

Kn^ine 

Trailing 

Trailing 

Style;'. 

Workfng 

Oi!t>^ide 

Firebox 

Firebox 


wiiicrxs.,  ,: 

diameter    over    tires.  .'. .  ....:,-i.  i .'. . ...  ...  ...<..  f....i.'...:v'.i'^ 

thickness   of   tires.  ....  .■ ..,  a..',  .v  •',_>'.,,  ,'..^'.'.'i^.^[r'.-::.. .  ..'.'..■f 

journals,    main,    diameter   and    lcni5th."^a',V.ai-i'».a:i'.'.';f»  a .  .!> 

ruck   wheels,   diameter ,...,.,  i  ;.>'»•»,, ,  .■...-,  .a  i  ^ ...  '.  t 

truck,    journals j ...  .....  -,.'■.,'.  ^^  ^.-  y.'y  t,.i'.„  i . 

truck   wheels,   diameter.a.;  a ... ....»:. ^a .  .  ,  ...a..  i,a  .a  '.r.x'Jj.:. 

truck,   journals.  ...... .'.  a-. ;\ a  !•>.•.■•'•..?' •  ..>'•  :  ..i^...'aa.i  '.\. . 

'■'  -;,•■:••■■■■/•;:■•  '  ■•  •:  V.'\'-'--»PMWt.-.-.':'';.''-r.v..-  ■.'-j:"-'\- 


r.r 


in. 
in. 


.  .J>7 

X   13  in. 

.  .  "i  in. 

X  12  in. 
..33 


.6 

. .«  X   12   in 


m. 


pressure ,  ;'...'a»;,..j  .■iV,V,,».,,r;f.<.  a  •  >.* . .  .;;a».. 

diameter  oi  first  ring.,  .-a  '^^.-'.i.  ■: .  a  ;,»;,.■  a,*i,».,, ,[.-.  v.  ;.■.", .-. .  . 
length  and  width. aa^a  i.i,a*<,a,'a-.V»  i_a,.;^a-a' .v- •■;>.•  .t08^^  X 
plates,    thickness.  .  1  .■•••  ca'-.  ,'.:■.  .■•■• ;  r...J  ■  •'•  ■>  •  •  ai,; }'»  an 


Straight 
.210  lbs. 

SSii    in. 

TiJ'4  in. 
id  Vi  in. 


ArRii..  1910. 


AMKR ICAN    EXrijKRER    AOT    RATr^oAn    jrHTR>r Af ,. 


Fiitliox,  wati  I   si>ai<-;.. . . .... ... . . ,...,: iy»YV.., . ...... .IvfiSi  S  a«<r  W  iYt  in, 

Tiilxv,    iitunlni    ;ii!<l   otitsiik-'  tlianuUT .  ;';V .,.', ;.'.,>•. . .;.,.  .'.*.  ■. . .- '.  i  i  ,4 1"  2  li   iti.. ' 
I'lihi-^,     lin.i;tli .  .  .-.  .'.  ...  .  .  i  .... . ......:.  i  i  .'.  .  ,  ...  .  ..  .,...->;;  „',.  i  .  .  .-. .  .rii  .it. 

■•    ■'-     ••"—   ••■■' ^         ■•  -"^ ■  -■-•■-  ■■  ;.,s,2'!iivs<i;-.n.-- 

.  ;i,47*V  S»i.    ft. 

^■. .  i.-, 4, i. . . . ,  .> , .  19|j  in. 

■"     lOfs    in. 


Heating;    '^llil'aii-.liilK-s.. 

H';'!''";    suifare,    lilvljox.  .  ••  -  -  •  • 

iivilii'R  biti  fai-t.-,  total.  ...,.,.  .. 
.Graic   aita    ....... ....,,.;. 

t^nlokl•^t3ck,  di.inutcr  .....*. . ., . . 
,Snii>k<-siai.k,    htiglit  ,  aWt>««;:   rail.,. 


■  ;!■»  ft. 


T^'^k ' ,-''.'. ..lV'.-v;^..--..'''"»-> -.•-•-'',. ►'■•';. v.i  .-.'^v/^v-'i ;■■-.:._>";;■,>»•«  .-.TiVator.'- Rottoiu 
Frame    '. .  • . .  .^. .-.  •• ,  .'^.  <.-.  .._./.[,  .>i,^.-...  v.  ;>;...*:,  .■..,i^*  j'*>V-..  •  1>*  'P.-  '^'''^.'.Iv- 
Wlu  iN,   (li.im<tfr  .>  ....  .  .  .,>.  •':-  .>.i-.>.;i'v.'.  ■•••:•  •■•  ■•,•■•.'.*•>/%■•••'  • "  •    •  •  ■  -53  iii. 

)ijiiiiial<.    (liaimtcranU    length.  .>>i'.,,  .'.i.,v;;-..  ..^..■..v.■^.>;:.•.> .  .5.'i  x   to  iti, 

WattT    capacity    '.nW:t  *  •'':.*M'''*^'-  •  *,*  ■  '.■*  .•  ,^.r,*,*.>'*''.>  '•  •  •.*•'':>  Vv* 
Coal   oajiacity    ...v^.,  .-.j  tyiiiv  .,...^„;v.i  v.■•v.;^.^.•  .,.>.... .  .'• . 


.:^,  .'.s.lHtq  gal. 

.(.'/.■... ,  la.fcjnis. 


•''•■•..'/■.■'.;' 


;  •■•..•!•  ■ 


.A  ■ 


r^  :^-,V-* 


';f<y  the  EdiWr)^'     ,  ,  --— —  .^.   ,..•.:.•::—_-,.>. -^.Y.-- • 

-  :  '  Referring  to  tlic  :sci:k's  of  aniclcs  on  LttednK)ti\,*t'  TciriMJtiiiU 
'  ;t*»at  appeared  in  your  jaiuiarj .  J^liriiary  aH<l  March  niiinbef>;^ 

■partienlarly  tlie  section  (bat  con-iitlereclcoaliiig  stations,  1  woul<J 
\i\ic  to  make  a  few  observations.  ''■i.''/-r:^'y''---^'.-'^'-\'.'.''^-'-\' 

■ :  { I'irst,  if  the  qiiaiVlity  of  coal  consuiiicd  by  lK:i^HGti>'Cs  1.4  ^^^^ 
;:bc  ;accur;itely  accoiimed  for,  the  <Mvly  in>ssihie  S(>IiJli(iiii;  is-  liy-:' 
' wiijiliinir  on  .■ieaU'.<^  The  (jtH.'^tion  oi  uicasuriivs  «,H)al  in  a 
:  lueasuring  pocket  \>  a  seconxlar>  i|ti,e>tion,  antl  can  unK  be  nsc<1: 
•■.irilh  any  accuracy  wheFc  thv  coal  is  qt  a  unifornt  grade;at  all; 
:  ti|iie^.  and  i.  \  en  then,  jf  an  engine  does  n^it; take  an  cxacl  quaiiility  . 

•  o/  c<ial  at  all  tunes,  the  nuans  <U  obtaiiiing  .icoiirate  resuU.s^  are.': 
ti>  a  eeriaiu  degrei;,  lost— 7._i\,  ibe  n»an  niii.'-t  .unes>  at  the  an.i<niii(. 

I    note  in  this  seetioti  of  tlw?  artt^Jc  -that  pr^fereuce  iSvK'vV^^ 
.•.li»  the  tre-stle  type  of  cluilc  where  Tootv)  permits,  an<l  it  is  sialvJ; 

that  il  lias  been  the  general  custom  to  install  this  type  of  plan', 

and  adds  that  the  installaticin  of  it  citij  Ik-  niatle  at  Ivss  vxiiejit;'^. 

VV'ith    the  iiiclijied   lype  <5f   stationst:  J)ase(l   l»<*Uv  ;trtii:  a  .li\^  .per, . 

cent.  gra<le,  \vliere  the  l>>ci>in()trve  is  nscd  to  j)Ush  ibe  cars  iip  tk- 
;  incjine,  or  a  twenty  per  cvnt.  incline,  v\ here  the  car  Jioist  is 
'Hse<h;  we  VMur  thaf  this  stalitan  .i^  'c»<sis  ftrtiy  as 

inttthi  it  not  more,  iban  the  njechanicab  typefc'   "Seconct 

111  (lisigne<l  to  <*nly  coal  iconoinically  one  or  two  irack-;   /rhird; 

tlu   planis  takt  up  ;i  grv.'it  deal  of  nittui;     l"ourtii,  at  the  ]>ft;»tT.t 
;  tjiuej^ .  ( >r :  in  ifact  ■  >jiti9e  hnfiber  ^^^  h 
'  bevii  cohipeHed  to  use  Sunlbern  or  yellirtv  pine,  the  <lepreoi:ttioM 

is  greater   than  that  of  the  housid  plants; dne  to  the  fact  tha;./. 

•the  inclines  are  long,  especially  the  hx'oinotive  incJine,  and  thei^:; 
..QUestipn  of  niaiiitenanGe,  is;  of  4ociUed"inij)ort;mce.  -  hi  i.fc 
:  of   the    tivt;   per   cent,   incline   where   a   locrtmtvtive    is   use<l   for  ■ 
.  imshing  the  cars  up  the  incline,  .it  is  not  cusioiVuiry  to  charge  .the-, 

tirtk*  .of  the  engiiic  in  service  to  the  tqi;t  of  h  coa)  peV  . 

.■ton,  as  the  raiiway  bfiiciaLs  w ill  usually  s<iy,  '•Well,  \\c  ha've^ :it  . 
rs\\itcli  t-iigine  ;it  that  point,  and  this  is  part  of  its  tUjties."  .  >,i^^ - 
.  ■  kvgarding   the    Ikacon    i'ark   plant,.  ].  wish   Iq  state   ibat  ytt  •  ' 

«}onbtedly  ti]is  trestk  is :tlM^  steepest  ^  any  ii^  lb' 

itsc  of  the  goat  at  any  ^il  the  ineliiie  types  is iverv-  de^ir;d)le..i- 

U  does  away  with  draw-bar  pull  on  the  car  (tilrect,  and  also  it 

•  is.  used  to  push  lhe.tars  up  the  inedifiei  and  tlKti  cau  l»c  low:ere.l 
again  into  the  pit  heloW;  and  a-;seemvd  ca^^^^  agaiii;  piislted  iu 
the  incline  into  tin.  coaling  statit.in,.  an«l  tliis'perf<>rnvance  ca,, 
be    repeated,    dependuig    upon    the    size  of   the    chtue    and    tin 

.iaolduTg  capacity  for  the  cars,  vizi,  if  ihe  coaling  station  is  b>ng 
enoiigla  i.jl  hold  three  cars  in  length,  three  cars  can  be  piisb.  •! 
up  one  after  the  otiier,  and  lowered  away  one  at  a  time.      I  lit- 

,*cani)ol   be   acciMiiplished   conveniently    unless   tlie  goat    is   used 
Tlicrc  have . also  becw  creeled  quite  a  luintliertjfjdants^^^q 
sleej)  incline  tyi)e  where  scales  are  uSed  successfully.    "    '■    >    vj 

:;v Regarding  the   locomotive  crane   for  han<lbng  coal,  aiwlr.oper 
ating  the  clamshell,  the  pohit  at  which  it  is  to  be  Used  mtist  br 

(•considered.  This  arraugvnient  requires  the  seryice^  of,  a  pkille  i 
HKchaiiic  at  a  higher  price  than  is  pai<l  mechanics  to  operate  tlh 

:  Mittbanical  stati'>ns.  /\gain,  great  care  must  be  used  so  as  noi 
tp  damagie  the  equipment,  but  inC  stnte  of  close  attentioti,  thi 
vdaraage  is  bound  to  be  considerable.  Furibermorc,  the  lir-t 
cost  of  a  crane  is  considerable,  and  we  find  by  close  obscrvatioi 
Ihat  all  kinds  of  coal  cannot  be  successfully  bandied.  In  general,;  ; 
the  coaling  station  hiaticr  is  in  its  infancy  yet^  but  great  advance' 
rtrcnts  have  been  made  within  the  last  si .\  years. 

;.;^;Thc  steel  chain  and  small  Luckct  type  of  plant  is.,  one,  that .. 


-•kis  -j^rv^t:  ilr\ilnli^A .  ftir«j,  ,c<p;l>»';:.;ttf;n»gA/d  ;{*V:  -snyi  -iitiv  v««ti«jilVi*i 
M  liv;  t:tr}i<r    bvf»  k»  t  ;T^i><' Vi^f ;  J^tiii/ii^  ^u^mj^  :  tiiW^  ti»    -r'.. 

tV|i^.CapAcit\gi\(-,e.vceHetit  service;  .ind  .'i -{jfcat.iimiy  .ot  tjic^'' 
aje-iM  Gperati<:jH,:       i,---/-'';  '^:-  —  '<:fc'l'^-:'.'  --fr: -^'■'\ 

;lt.is  pot  lily  ainiioitescribe  the  ditfereiit  tyiies  of  citiditii):  sta 
;ti4)n$,  -Initv  in  cuiic4usion;  1   wtviiM  like.  l4»  surn  uti  tjie   s:ubj<.'Ct  as 
'y  ftjlqws;;^  In  \)r)rder  Jt<>  j>vt  >ucecssf  ill   fcsiilts  ilic  itrii[ier  tyjw  a( 

Station^  iWi St  l>eselecti  4]^ 

it  is  to  oiierale.  and  it  niust'?>e  understo<><f  thiit;ieach  piant  is  ii 

iiisitinct  .aiid  i.ei)ara\v  Vprubleilr:^^   S  .the  use  »/i  sel  f  iCJeanin.-i 

•  .JCfirs  «  a  took:  importalitv  f acjor.    1'hinl. •eniiir^eircyv  st«rra^e  jitms: 
iH^cotjjiderfed  at  certain  ivjW^       l^itjrti)^  }U»c  winipUiviH  mtist  Iv- 
rTenable.  using  iiK;  ]H-si;i«iiu1  |>i  iu:u"hinery  iUrunghoin  aiul  willv 
ample    }R«ver..     At  .highh'    iiujM.tr(a.jit    siatii.ms    anil    vvberc    th: 
ainqum:«/  coal  Coitsmiicit  per  dayVis  yjM^  hijHi^^  i 

;;insiatl  tln]tlicatv  ujacbinery,     Wftin  i'th*^;  titioj>tivjn  of  a  fireprtHii 
^tl^uclim:e  must  be  tak* n -jjitii  c«iiisii;lt¥iujjjn. ::Sixtb,^^  franuv 

structures    of  ^auy  >ize;  ^artliTivctedv^niV?  JM^<*t'^ti<*«    sl^  bi- 

:pr()ViUe<t:;;aiid  it  is  v^"^iyiiia|ii?.>-t«jiW  t}ie  poAsrer  fjouse  sej»arate 
ifom  the  e'<ititi!4  st;n!iiit,\Sevvmh,;  i1)c  <|msti<;.ij  rjf  >wiivl>hni 
cars  is  an  imjHJTtant  Jeaturt'.  .V  '^racJv,  arraiigemerrt  >h<-»uM  be 
s»>  (Ifjsigiietl  tro  a.s  to  r«.t.luiLV.  \\^if  Xii  • ;» .  miniiuuni,  a««l  ttie  liiian'. 

"  slioidd  Ivc  {iTOVKled;  with  carijKjiJerr  yif  viilhi^^^  CiipacitV; 'liightl^ 
the  breakage  x'f  cC';;d  nmsi  rbe  reVlnced  to  a;  nmiinunii;  atnl  ihi^ 

-has  as  yei  n  it  beeii  coii*,i»k-t(i-tl  r<.i\any  gryat  extein  l>y  1  lie.  rail 
r*>ad  contpanies.     .Kir.th.  g.ortil .l;ib( >r> iuu^t  lk^'()|iipl< jyeJ  to.  ojK;irat.< 
the    pl.urts.   and    tluv  nracUhitfy  ai»d   cqufiriijet'it   iMUst  ;be  \1i.K>kett 
after    thon»ugbly,    and    not  tHily  ^tiii^;    biil    a_  jirijpcr;  inspection 
.thust  be  iijade  of  ihe  plants  atMiri(:-rvaU^<iii][^r4;JJKii»rr<^eiviij^ 

■; iffc^icr ;:ea*;e.;; ^ :■ ; '■  .7 ■':> A-'-\  , ■ ; ^^vV^V:;.  •;<  f^}^:y'--t>Ki': ; 

.Tilts  last  Jeat  lire  i*  iiiost.  nu(>'  i  t.nu  avi<T  w V  find  tlv.li  a  gtea^ 
iitariy  <jf  tite  coaliiig  stati<iJis  rlirougliom  the  Cocwttry  arc  run 
al/solMiely    v\  it]v>Ut    any   cAre  /wkau-wrj   awd "  We  tiiivv '  eolitinu 

jt>nsly  rec'>t«iiVinded  .tb;iti  ;a.^  tlVe  c<^«i  tlie 

tiiosV  iniportaut:  and   vit;tT.  -  evi'ry    road  ^^bou!d   Ik:    pvovtdvd    wHb 
the  necessary  talent   ttvlotik  . if tir  ;l1ie  coalinig   -ta^jon.s-.aml  •*•£' 

:tljatthe;^ plains  are; getting  .the  i^ropjer  catjey  aoU  tltenv ywUHout:^ 
<ti>nbt.  tliey  will:  gt't  bi  ttef  ifVJ^'lI^--  :'■'»  :■'.:;  .>;:'^^  ^  -  ^;c    •:  ^     ^  ■ 

•^■•r?:  W'HVnEW  CLUTCH  PLANER  DRIVE.  -V-^  -■ 


.i'^por;  fcediieit>g  {b<'  weTtros  11it-'1>eft*C  ^K-Cf^sjuR  .lite  jpCrtXre^ 
qijired;  aiul  iiicreasiiig  the;liicx:uracy.  jrf  ^thie^stridiv  .<j;t  plantiirSi  a 
:clut.cli;  tlrive    has   bem    desigiK-d   by   the    .A.jnvficaiJ Twist    rJri'.J 
Company.  Laconia.  X    B>     Til*  l?«nti-raLfe;tttire>^^^<^     this  cbrtcb 


arc    cicariy    -iiMu.n    in    lin'   ]'ji";^ ',ur;i|'ji.    iito    .>i4jMn:;.;    uii.  ciian-m 
l)eing   ojierated   by   the   talile  ilogs   hi    tUe   tisuat   niaiiner.      rii   , 
chttch  actidu  is -very  iio^itiyv".;au!5l^i^^^ 

platier  stops  very  clost  tiv  ilic  /  Sii-mef p<>iivt.;  at  eaeh  citcl  of  t1i;e 
stroke,  being  nearly  as  accurate  as  ri;sbape'r  iti  litis  reglair4,  >lit. 
is  designed. for  applicaiioti  to  aU  stantlard  pJaaiers.         .     .' .:   :  ' 
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OPERATIONS   AXD   TIME    REQUIRED    FOR    MACHINING   CROSS    HEAD   ON  A   86"    VERTICAL 

TURRET     LATHE. 

Feed  Ft.       Min.     Mins. 

Surface  Depth  per  per       each        req. 

Item.    Machined.  Operations.  ("tit.  Ki  v  Min.      Oper.   Actual 


Setting  No.   1 


Setting  No.   2 


A 

B  &  C 

A 

n  &  c 


Chuck  work 

Rough  face  A*  ( 

Rough  bore  H  &  Ct  ) 

Finish  face  A  I 

Finish  bore  U  &  C     J 

Ream 

Unchuck 


'A' 
H" 


9 

9 

1/24" 

45 

15 

l.'i 

1/48" 

15 

1/12" 

40 

10) 
10/ 

10 

1  /24" 

Hand 

iio 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 


E   &   D 
E  &  D 


iieclnick  work 
Rough  faces  R  &  Dt 
Finish  faces  E  &  Dt 
Unchuck 


^' 


1/24" 
1/12" 


45 
40 


11 

Rechuck  work 
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I 

Rough  bore  I 

13 

J 

Rough  bore  T 

•     14 

H  G  F 

Rough  turn  H  G  F 

Setting  No.  3 

15 

H  G  F 

Finish  turn  H  G  F 

16 
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Finish  bore  I 
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Extra  cut  I 
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Ream 
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Unchuck 
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40 
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9 

Hand 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Total  time,  both  heads  194 

*  Simultaneous  cuts.  Total  actual  time  elapsed  136 

t  Two  tools  working  in  sam?  head.      Total  saving  time  by  tise  of  Vertical  Turret  Lathe,  58  min.,  or  42%. 
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CROSS    HEAD    TO    BE    TURNED,    RORED    AND    FACED    ON 
VERTICAL    TURRET    LATHE. 


4  C.  Clamps 


Rouffh  Bore. 

Truing  Cut. 

Ream. 

Face.    Rough  &  Finish. 


Operations  on  First  Setting- 


Rough  Bore. 
Truing  Cut. 
Ream. 
Face  &  Turn. 


Operations  on  Third  Setting. 
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MACHINING  A  LOCOMOTIVE  CROSS  HEAD  ON  A 
VERTICAL  TURRET  LATHE. 


In  the  January  issue,  page  14,  was  illustrated  the  method  of 
machining  a  locomotive  piston  on  a  vertical  turret  lathe,  showing 
in  detail  how  the  work  is  completed  in  ninety  minutes.  The 
same  machine  is  also  capable  of  showing  an  equally  good  saving 
on  many  other  classes  of  locomotive  work,  as,  for  example, 
cross  heads.  ■^-'-':  r    Vv-  )"  .'^-^ 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  this  machine  in  work  of  this 
character  is,  of  course,  the  opportunity  of  setting  all  the  tools 
required  before  starting  operations  and  the  ability  to  make 
simultaneously  cuts,  the  speeds  and  feeds  being  capable  of  instant 
adjustment  to  suit  the  character  of  the  cut. 

In  the  present  instance  the  cross  head  to  be  machined  is 
shown  in  one  oj  the  illustrations  and  the  work  performed  at 
each  of  the  three  seetings  is  also  illustrated.  In  the  table  is 
given,  in  detail,  the  exact  time  required  for  each  individual 
operation,  the  total  elapsed  time  being  136  minutes  or  2  hours 
and  16  minutes.  -;  .';;v'- '•  f^  "  V 

The  machine  for  performing  this  work  is  a  36  inch  vertical 
turret  lathe  manufactured  by  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport,  Conn. 


COMBINATION  FLEXIBLE  STAY  WITH  HOLLOW  STEM. 


To  the  Editor: — 

The  best  method  of  testing  flexible  bolts,  or  how  to  tell  when 
they  are  broken,  has  been  a  subject  of  con?idcral)lc  discussion 
at  the  last  two  or  three  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Boiler 
Makers'  Conventions.  y-':-".y.':: 

The  interest  of  the  inventors  of  flexible  bolts  to  arrange  a 
staybolt  attachment  at  the  outer  sl:eet,  which  will,  without  strain- 
ing the  metal,  respond  freely  to  the  expansion  and  contraction 


TATE    FLEXIBLE    STAYBOI-T     WITH     HOLLOW     STEM. 

movement  of  the  iimer  or  lire  sheet,  is  commendable,  but  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  any  influence  interfering  with 
or  retarding  the  free  movement  of  the  head  will  innncdiatelv 
convert  it  to  the  condition  of  a  rigid  stay.  In  other  words,  tin- 
vibratory  strain  will  be  thown  on  the  metal  as  in  the  ordinary 
staybolt.  Formation  of  scale  or  the  precipitation  of  impurities 
in  the  water  is  liable  at  any  time  to  interfere  with  the  free  action 
of  the  flexible  head  and  thus  bring  about  rigid  conditions  which 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  as  necessary  that  the  flexible  stay  be 
covered  by  regulation  .staybolt  inspection,  the  same  as  the  solid 
bolt,  and  as  a  measure  of  satety  this  point  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  detect  broken  flexible  bolts 
by  hammer  sound,  owing  to  tlie  style  of  the  flexible  head  attach- 
ment to  the  outer  shict.  Tiii^  leads  to  the  necessity  of  removing- 
the  caps  covering  the  heads  in  order  to  determine  those  actually 
broken.     Removing   and   replacing  those   parts   for   the   purpose 


of   inspection   means   much  labor   and  expense  and  is   likely  to 
cause  delay  to  power. 

To  avoid  this  trouble  I  would  suggest  that  the  stems  be  made 
of  hollow  staybolt  iron,  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  Both 
service  and  laboratory  tests  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 


ACME    FLE.XJBLE    STA^TJOLT    WITH     HOLLOW    STEM. 

the  hollow-rolled  iron  possesses  over  50  per  cent,  greater  endur- 
ance than  solid  iron,  and  if  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
flexible  head,  it  will  add  to  the  life  of  the  stay  and  will  in  itself 
completely  solve  the  question  of  inspection.  With  the  use  of 
the  hollow  stem  a  fully  broken  stay  will  not  only  be  readily 
disclosed,  but  a  fracture  amounting  to  one-half  its  diameter  will 
promptly  make  itself  known. 

i'"'''^'':''^.:"'  John  Hickev. 

^:    vl/v     BENCH  LOCK. 


A  combination  handle  and  lock  for  bench  drawers  is  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  a  very  substan- 
tial bolt  secures  the  drawer  in  a  closed  position  by  the  medium 


Section*  tit- Beiitli  ^h"wini.r  fM«Mi  to  Kvrivv  6«lt 

(C—a 


Bolt-*A'"iH  iiul<>*  ke.l  Position 


C^ulv  :itii/>-j  li<>u  Casing 

Or(l;li:ti\   Ci4>bo«rd 
L...  k  »  ill.  b  kickl 
Bolt'A"ln  filed 


Front  Elevation ,&how  iug  LcH")t  :i>  ui'i'lied  on 
tile  iuKide  of  Drawer  Front  as  .bowu  in  Tlan  View 


of  i  very  light  and  clieap  lock.     The  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion is  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing  and  requires  no  description. 
These  locks  were  applied  by  the  conlrartors  who  built  the  Read 
ville  shops  an'd  have  proven  to  l>e -most  satisfactory. 


BALL  PLAYERS,  ATTENTION. 


Leonard  Jf.  Hibbard,  at  the  CrestCtTit  x^tlilrtic  Club.  Brooklyn. 
N'.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  baseball  committee  of  the  Railway  Supply 
Manufacturers'  Association,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  rail- 
road or  supply  man  who  can,  or  thinks  he  can.  play  baseball.  He 
has  appointed  Frank  Martin  of  Jenkins  Bros.,  New  York,  as 
captain  of  the  eastern  team,  atnl  Jack  Ristine,  of  the  Union  Draft 
Gear  Comi»anj-,  of  Chicago,  as  captain  of  the  western  team. 

lui.E  Cars. — On  March  \6  there  was  a  shortage  of  2~.\^7  cars 
of  all  classes  and  a  surplus  of  44,529.  This  is  about  the  same 
ratio  that  has  existed  for  three  months. 


ito 
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Considerable  space  in  this  issue  is  devoted  to  a  description  of 
tlic  locomotive  shop  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  located  at  Readville,  Mass.  This  shop  is  designed  and 
used  for  heavy  repairs  only  and  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
about  three  years;  a  sufficient  time  to  develop  any  errors  of 
judgment  in  either  the  design  of  the  buildings  or  arrangement  of 
the  tools.  As  a  matter  of  facr,  the  original  arrangement  has 
hardly  I)ccn  changed  at  all,  and  nothing  but  praise  is  heard  in 
connection  with  the  whole  design.  The  natural  lighting  of  tiic 
shop,  by  means  of  transverse  monitors  with  skylights,  is  remark- 
ably satisfactory.  The  cement  floor  has  proven  to  be  excellent 
and  the  original  selection  and  location  of  the  machine  tools  has, 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  proven  to  be  well  suited  to  the 
work  the  shop  has  to  perform.  One  feature  of  the  design  that 
is  unusual  and  is  particularly  convenient,  is  the  placing  of  raised 
concrete  platforms  along  one  side  of  the  building,  these  being 
of  a  height  which  brings  them  level  with  the  floor  of  a  push  cart. 

.\notlKT  mnisual  and  very  useful  equipment  in  this  shop  is  the 
tool  room  telephone  service,  whercl)y  it  is  unnecessary  for  any 
machinist  or  boiler  maker  to  lease  his  work  in  order  to  get  the 
tools  he  desires.  This  arrangement  permits  a  man  to  anticipate 
his  needs  and  tc  have  a  tool  at  hand  when  he  is  ready  to  use  it. 
Taken  collectively,  the  time  saved  in  a  big  shop  by  this  system 
is  very  large. 

RAILROADS  AND  THE  MACHINE  TOOL  INDUSTRY. 


Comment  is  often  made  on  the  continually  increasing  size  of 
locomotives  and  cars  and  we  hear  much  of  the  difficulty  of  en- 
larging terminal  facilities  fast  enough  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased traffic  which  this  larger  equipment  handles.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  although  it  is  seldom  mentioned,  there  is  practically  as 
much  necessity  for  increasing  and  improving  the  machine  tool 
equipment  of  the  shops  that  are  to  take  care  of  the  repairs  of 
these  larger  locomotives  and  cars  as  there  is  in  providing  more 
trackage  in  the  yards.  It  has  been  found  possible  in  many  cases 
to  install  new  machine  tool  equipment  in  an  old  shop  and  satis- 
factorily provide  for  the  much  heavier  repair  work  without 
erecting  a  complete  new  plant.  Most  of  the  present  machfiie 
shops  are  in  no  ways  equipped  to  handle  the  repairs  on  the  loco- 
motives that  the  roads  are  now  purchasing  and  an  estimate  of 
tlie  machine  tool  ecjuipment  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  iiurcliase  within  the  ne.xt  two  or  three  years  would  be  aston- 
ishing if  it  were  ixissible  to  even  arrive  at  approximate  figures. 


WANT  POSITIONS-MEN  WANTED. 


During  the  past  few  months  we  have  had  an  unusually  large 
number  of  requests  to  recommend  candidates  for  various  posi- 
tions on  railroads  and  in  supply  companies.  While  we  do  not 
wish  to  assume  the  position  of  a  regular  employment  bureau,  we 
are,  of  course,  glad  to  be  of  all  possible  assistance  to  our  sub 
scribers  and  advertisers. 

We  have,  therefore,  decided  to  devote  a  space  in  our  editorial 
section,  which  is  not  to  exceed  one  column  per  issue,  for  the 
l)iii)lishiiig  of  information  of  this  kind.  The  "want  position'' 
section  will  be  open  only  to  our  subscribers,  who  will  be  per- 
mitted not  over  three  insertions  per  year.  The  "men  wanted" 
scciioi;  will  lie  o])(.ii  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  avail  himself 
of  the  e^pportunity.  There  will  be  no  charge  made  for  this 
service. 


CORRECTION. 


Through  an  accident  in  the  press  room,  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  article  appearing  on  page  105  of  tlie  March  issue,  entitled 
".Methods  of  Supervising  Material  Coniiiared  Willi  Methods  of 
Supervising  Labor,"  was  omitted.  This  article  was  written  and 
furnished  us  by  Mr.  Clivc  Hastings, 


THE    DRAFT    GEAR    SITUATION. 

By  Kenton  Adams.^;';^':":;^;  ;? 

[editor's  note. — AT  OUR  REQUEST  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THIS  ARTICLE  HAS  GIVEN  HIS  IDEAS  ON  THE  DRAFT  GEAR 
SITUATION.  WHILE  WE  ARE  NOT  PREPARED  TO  ENTIRELY  AGREE  WITH  ALL  OF  THE  OPINIONS  EXPRESSED,  OR  TO  BE- 
LIEVE THAT  CONDITIONS  ARE  ACTUALLY  AS  SERIOUS  AS  HE  INDICATES,  WE  DO  BELIEVE  THAT  A  FRANK  DISCUSSION 
OF  AFFAIRS  AS  THEY  EXIST  WILL  DO  NO  HARM.  THEREFORE  WE  WILL  BE  VERY  GLAD  TO  RECEIVE  OTHER  EXPRES- 
SIONS OF  OPINION  rROM  BOTH  RAILWAY  MEN  AND  MANLF.UTUKERS  WHO  ARE  IN  A  POSITION  TO  SPEAK  FROM  PER- 
SONAL EXFERIENCE,  AND  WILL  PUBLISH  AS  MANY  OF  SUCH  LETTERS  AS  POSSIBLE  IN  SUCCEEDING  ISSUES.  IF 
YOU   KNOW   ANYTHING  ABOUT  DRAFT  GEARS  LET   US    HEAR   FROM    YOUij 


You  ask  me  to  give  my  ideas  on  the  draft  gear  situation.  While 
possibly  I  am  not  as  well  fitted  to  speak  on  this  subject  as  some 
others,  still  I  have  given  it  considerable  study  and  have  had  i 
far  amount  of  experience  with  draft  gears.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration  the  situation  appears  to  me  to  be  serious,  m 
some  cases  even  very  serious.  As  I  look  back  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  time  when  there  has  not  been  more  or  less  trouble  with 
draft  gears.  Much  progress  has,  of  course,  been  made  in  the 
design  and  construction,  attachment  and  location  of  draft  gears 
during  the  past  ten  years,  but  requirements  seem  to  have  in- 
creased as  fast,  if  not  faster,  than  the  improvements,  so  much 
so  that  it  seems  as  if  now,  in  spite  of  all  the  money  and  talent 
that  have  been  given  to  a  study  of  the  subject,  the  elaborate  tests 
that  have  been  made,  and  all  the  investigations  and  reports  of 
able  committees,  the  situation  is  in  nearly  as  bad  shape  as  it 
ever  has  been.  '    '    ;' 

This  may  seem  to  some  to  be  pessimistic;  if  it  does,  let  them 
take  a  trip  through  a  large  car  repair  yard  and  see  if  they  can 
find  anythng  about  draft  gears  to  make  them  optimistic.  Let 
them  see  how  many  bent  and  broken  striking  plates  and  crushed 
end  sills  are  to  be  found  that  will  indicate  very  forcibly  how 
badly  the  capacity  of  the  gears  have  been  exceeded  in  service. 
Let  them  look  at  the  broken  knuckles,  the  sheared  rivets  in  t!i(; 
sills  and  coupler  shanks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  broken  gears 
themselves.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  investigation  will  im- 
press any  one  as  rctlecting  a  sati.sfactory  draft  gear  situation,  <>r 
indicate  that  the  draft  gear  problem  has  been  solved.  You  may 
say,  "but  the  draft  gears  arc  misused,"  certainly  they  arc.  but 
where  is  the  man  to  be  found  that  can  stop  this  misuse  and  keej) 
his  yards  reasonably  cleared.  Misuse  is  not  an  excuse.  The 
gears  must  be  made  to  stand  the  service  as  it  exists,  and  all  the 
blame  cannot  be  laid  to  the  yard  crews,  cither. 

Consider  further  the  expense  resulting  from  this  one  trouble : 
the  claims  resulting  from  an  occasional  wreck;  the  delay  on  the 
road  due  to  brcak-in-twos ;  the  cars  out  of  service;  the  trans- v 
fcning  of  loads,  as  well  as  the  repairs  themselves.  These  rin- 
resent  a  very  respectable  sum.  even  in  comparison  with  such 
things  as  the  coal  bill  and  the  cost  of  operating  trains.  It  is 
these  things  that  lead  mc  to  say  that  the  situation  is  serious. 

Has  everyhing  been  done  that  can  be  done?  By  no  means. 
On  this  point  I  am  oiuimistic.  The  problem  will  be  solved  event- 
ually, no  doubt ;  just  how  it  will  be  done  I  am  unable  to  say. 
rhore  arc  new  designs  of  draft  gears  being  brought  out  all  the 
lime,  seme  of  wiiich  seem  lo  have  excellent  possibilities.  Every 
practical  road  test  made  shows  up  some  weak  features  and  some 
strong  ones  in  the  different  designs.  There  will  be  testing  ma- 
chines built  that  will  reproduce  actual  service  accurately  enough 
to  give  data  which  will  hasten  the  determination  of  the  good  fea- 
tures and  the  discarding  of  the  weak  ones  in  the  designs  tested 
so  that  by  a  process  of  elimination  no  doubt  the  proper  com- 
bination will  be  eventually  secured.  Possibly  several  arrange- 
ments of  different  principles  will  prove  themselves  capable. 

From  present  appearances  it  looks  as  if  a  combination  of  spring 
and  friction  surfaces  would  be  the  basis  of  the  final  solution.  In 
fact  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted  that  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple functions  of  the  draft  gear  under  modern  conditions  is  to 


absorb  and  dissipate  the  energy  of  the  pull  or  push  that  is 
greater  than,  say,  50,000  lbs.  Friction  seems  to  be  the  most 
practical  way  of  doing  this,  although  there  are,  of  course,  other 
means  of  dissipating  energv-  that  may  finally  be  adapted  to  this 
use.  Below  50,000  lbs.  springs  are  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
They  cushion  the  constantly  recurring  shocks  that  would  soon 
rack  a  car  all  to  pieces.  They  yield  quickly  and  with  an  increas- 
ing resistance  which  permits  the  locomotive  to  start  a  long  train 
with  ease,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  a  spring  is  unable 
to  absorb  and  dissipate  energy  the  problem  would  be  solved  with- 
out any  further  investigations.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  point 
where  blows  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  delivered 
to  a  gear,  springs  alone  are  out  of  their  class,  not  because  they 
are  unable  to  stand  it,  but  because  the  car  and  coupler  are  un- 
able to  stand  the  recoil. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  some  type  of  spring  will  be  used  for 
what  can  be  called  ordinary  use  and  that  this  will  be  supple- 
mented by  an  arrangement  which  will  absorb  and  dissipate  blows 
that  are  out  of  the  ordinarj-.  This  seems  simple  enough,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  gears  at  present  in  more  or  less  extensive 
use  that  are  designed  to  do  exactly  this.  The  only  difficulty  is 
that  they  are  not  doing  it  successfully,  at  least  in  all  cases.  Some 
of  them  were  entirely  successful  at  the  time  they  were  first  de- 
signed, but  they  have  been  unable  to  stand  up  to  the  continually 
increasing  requirements. 

I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  are  no  suc- 
cessful draft  gears  now  in  service,  but  simply  to  state  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  there  are  no  draft  gears  now  in  exten.sive  use 
that  are  successful  under  all  conditions  of  service.  /.  c,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  gear  thai  I  am  willing  to  {Kvint  to  and  state 
"this  is  perfection;  we  need  look  no  further.'' 


INCREASING  THE  EFFIQENCY  OF  WORKMEN. 


To  summarize:  If  you  keep  an  exact  record  of  what  each 
worker  does,  surround  the  men  with  conditions  under  which 
they  can  work  at  high  efficiency,  and  compensate  the  efficient 
one  liberally,  no  man  will  spend  his  spare  time  in  trying  to  find 
out  how  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  other  fellow.  Workmen,  as  a 
rule,  will  do  more  work  if  their  earnings  arc  increased  by  so 
doing,  and  yon  will  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  efficient 
ones  into  lalK>r  unions  if  they  are  not  benefitted  by  joining. 

The  point  that  seems  very  clear  is  that  the  employer  is  quite 
as  much  responsible  for  the  labor  unions  as  the  men  arc  them- 
selves, and  that  he  can  never  expect  to  adjust  his  difficulties 
with  the  employees  until  he  furnishes  them  with  a  means  of 
accomplishing  their  ends  (namely,  bettering  their  condition  and 
getting  more  money)  which  will  appeal  to  them  as  being  better 
than  the  means  that  ihcy  are  now  using ;  for,  as  was  said 
before,  so  long  as  he  conforms  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  the 
workman  has  a  right  to  govern  his  actions  in  the  manner  that 
will  best  subserve  his  interests.  As  we  cannot  make  him  do 
anything  else,  we  must  convince  him  first  that  what  we  ofTcr  -s 
better  than  what  he  already  has.  When  he  is  conviiKcd,  the 
problem  is  solved. — H.  L.  Gantt  in  The  Engineering  Magazine. 


UX 


FOR   THE   SHOP   SUPERINTENDENT   AND   FOREMAN 


[eHITOR'S  note. — THE  FOLLOWING  JIGS  AND  HOME-MADE  DEVICES  HAVE  BEEN  COLLECIED  VERY  LARGELY  FROM 
THE  READVILLE  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP  OF  THE  NEW  VOKK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  RAILROAD  AND  THE  WEST  SPRINGFIELD 
SHOP  OF  THE  BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD.  OTHER  SHOPS  CAN  MAKE  NEARLY,  IF  NOT  OUITE  AS  GOOD,  A  SHOWING, 
AND  WE  WILL.  DE  CLAD  TO  OliT.XIX  AS  .M  Lt  H  MATEUIAL  OF  THIS  KIND  THAT  HAS  NOT  PREVIOUSLY  BEEN  PUBLISHED 
AS  POSSIBLE.  WE  ARE  GLAD  TO  PAY  LIBERALLY  FOR  ARTICLES  FURNISHED  US  E.XCLUSIVELY  THAT  ARE  ACCEPTED  FOR 
PUBLICATION.] 


PNEUMATIC  HOIST  WITH  INCREASED  LIFT. 


The  great  disadvantage  of  an  air  hoist  consisting  simply  of  a 
supported  cylinder  is  that  in  lifting  heavy  weights  it  raises  them 
rapidly  and  with  a  jerk,  it  being  practically  impossible  to  gauge 
the  height  of  lift  with  any  accuracy  and  also  when  lowering,  th-; 
rods  or  other  parts  that  are  being  handled  are  practically  given 
a  free  drop.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  air  cylinder  hoist  's. 
very  commonly  used  because  of  its  cheapness  and  simple  ar- 
rangement. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties  an  arrangement  has  been  applied  tf> 


AN   AIR   HOIST  WITH   LONG  LIFT  AND  POSITIVE  ACTION.     THE 
AIR    PISTON    OPERATES    A    R.\CK    WHKH     MESHES    WITH 
(■EARS   ON    THE  SHAFT   ABOVE   TO   WHICH    THE  CABLE 
PULLEYS     ARE     KEYED.        THE     EXAMPLE     SHOWN 
H.AS     BUT    O.NE    R.\CK.       A     L.\TER    DESIGN     EM- 
PLOYS   A    DOUBLE    RACK.       IT    IS    USED    IN 
THE  ROD  GANG  OF  THE   WEST  SPRING- 
FIELD SHOPS. 


the  air  cylinder  used  in  the  rod  gang  at  the  West  Springfield 
shops  which  not  only  permits  it  to  give  a  positive  lift  that  can 
be  accurately  adjusted,  but  also  increases  the  height  of  the  lift 
as  compared  to  the  stroke  of  the  cylinder. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustrations,  this  arrangement  consists 


A    CLOSE   VIEW   OF   THE   AIR    HOIST    SHOWING   THE 
R.\CK    AND  GEAR. 
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simply  of  a  cross  bar  at  the  end  of  the  piston  rod  to  which  are 
connected  two  racks  that  are  guided  in  a  frame  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  and  mesh  with  the  gears  on  a  shaft,  to  which 
two  sheaves  are  keyed,  the  shaft  being  carried  in  bearings  that 
are  secured  to  an  extension  of  the  plate  forming  the  lower 
cylinder  head.  The  two  sheaves  carry  cables  which  arc  connected 
at  the  lower  end  to  the  cross  bar  with  a  hook  in  its  center. 

It  is  evident  that  the  size  of  the  sheaves  can  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  give  any  lift  desired  within  the  lifting  capacity  of  the  cyl- 
inder, the  greater  the  lift  the  smaller  the  capacity  and  also  that 
the  racks  and  gears  form  a  friction  brake  which  largely  elimi- 
nates the  rebound  when  raising  or  lowering. 


BORING  AND  TURNING  ECCENTRICS. 


A  jig  which  permits  the  accurate  boring  and  turning  of  an 
eccentric  on  a  boring  mill  without  re-setting,  is  shown  in  tho 
accomanying  illustrations.     It  consists   of   a  plate   clamped   and 


VIEW     SHOWING     THE     ECCENTRIC     BORIXG     AND     TURNING     JIG     ON 

BULLARD  BORING   MILL.      AFTER  THE  ECCENTRIC  IS   BORED  THE 

UPPER    PLATE    IS    SLIPPED    ALONG    THE    EASE    A    DIS- 

TANXE    EQUAL    TO    THE    THROW    AND    THE 

TURNING      CAN      START      WITHOUT 

FURTHER   ADJUSTMENT. 


Jig  is  kIiow  I 
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Side  Elevation 
DETAIL   OF   CHUCK   FOR   BORING   AND   TURNING   ECCENTRICS. 


pinned  to  the  table  of  a  boring  mill,  upon  which  is  seated  a; 
second  plate  having  a  crescent  shaped  raised  part  for  holdinff 
the  eccentric.     This   upper  plate   fits   between    raised   bosses   on 
the  lower  and  the  bolts  connecting  them  together  pass  ihrougl' 
slotted  openings  in  it.        ;  ■;  ,;;■;:  ..Vr  .;  ,: 

The  eccentric  is  clampe<!  on  tSp  of  the  raised  section  of  the 
upper  plate  and  cither  bored  or  turned  as  desired.  That  oper.i- 
tion  being  completed,  the  bolts  are  loosened  and  a  5^^  in.  pin 
which  passes  through  both  plates,  is  raised,  permitting  the  upper . 
plate  to  slide  a  distance  equal  to  the  throw  of  the  eccentric,  when 
the  pin  is  again  inserted,  there  being  holes  drilled  to  suit  the 
different  sizes.  It  can  then  be  completed  without  further  adjust- 
ment. 

It  is  claimed  at  the  Readville  shops,  where  this  device  was 
gotten  up,  tliat  it  gives  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  old 
method  of  doing  work. 


BORING  LEFT    MAIN  VALVE   CYLINDER  HEAD,  WEST- 
INGHOUSE  AIR  PUMP. 


The  difficulty  of  holding  the  left  main  valve  cylinder  head' 
for  boring  has  developed  a  chuck,  which  is  fitted  to  the  spindl?^; 
of  a  lathe,  that  performs  this  service  most  satisfactorily  at  th*.*'- 
Readville  shops. 

This  chuck  consists  of  a  face  plate  secured  to  the  lathe  spin- 


.IIG    FOR    BORING    LEFT    MAIN    V.^LVE    CYLINDER    HKAD — WESTING- 
HOUSE   AIR   PUMP. 

die,  from  which  is  sttpported  by  four  bolts  a  plate  having  an 
opening  of  the  proper  diameter  to  take  the  lip  of  the  cylinder 
head.  In  the  center  of  the  face  plate  is  a  screw  clamp  which 
sets  against  the  top  of  the  head  and  holds  it  securely  in  posi- 
tion.   A  lug  that  tits  against  the  flat  side  prevents  it  from  turning. 


USING  OLD  BOILER  LAGGING. 


Most  railroads  make  their  own  lagging  for  locomotives  that 
have  gone  through  the  shop.  This  in  some  cases  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  asbestos  softened  with  water.  It  has  been 
the  usual  custom  to  throw  away  the  lagging  removed  from  the 
boiler  when  it  comes  in  and  to  supply  new  lagging  complete  as 
it  goes  out. 

At  the  Collinwood  shops  it  has  been  the  practice  for  three  or 
four  years  to  grind  up  the  lagging  taken  from  a  locomotive  and 
by  mixing  with  a  small  amount  of  new  material  it  is  suitable 
for  application  to  engines  going  out.  This  is  done  by  collecting 
the  old  lagging  at  c«ie  point  in  the  shop  where  a  rattler,  the  sur- 
face of  which  consists  of  small  slats  with  narrow  spaces  between 
them,  is  installed  in  a  large  box.  The  old  lagging  is  put  into 
the  rattler  and  several  pieces  of  bar  iron  with  round  corners 
are  thrown  in  and  the  machine  is  started.  As  the  lagging  be- 
comes pulverized  it  drops  through  the  spaces  between  the  slats 
and  is  then  shoveled  out,  there  being  a  door  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box  for  this  purpose,  and  taken  to  the  vat  where  it  is  mixed 
with  water  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Analysis  of  costs,  under  the  old  and  new  methods,  show  that 
where  it  previously  cost  $23  for  material  and  labor  to  lag  a  large 
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PNEUMATIC  HOIST  WITH  INCREASED  LIFT. 


the  air  cylinder  used  in  |hc  ;rod  'g;tiig['  a,t  the  West  SpringfioM 
shops  wliich  nof  oiily  j>crniils  it  lo  give  ii  po^itivc  lift  tliat  can 
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■  siinply  of  a  cross  bar  at  llic  eml  of  the  pisldii  rpd  (o  whicli  ar^- 
:  a)iiiicclcd  two  racks  that  are  yiii(K(l  in  a  franVc  iit  the  bbtfonv 
J. of   the  cyliiiUcr  ami  mesh  with  the  gt'iirs  on  ;i  shattV-tQ  which 

.two  shea  vt'S  arc  ikcyed,.tlic  , sKii  ft -feeing  ;t-a.rxie<Jviii.JK-ari^^ 
.arc   secured   to   an    extciisioiv   of   the  |»Iaici    foriiiinji   thc-:Io\Ver; 
.;  c\  Jinder  head.    TIk-  two  shea>Hs;  carry  c;iliili  s  whicti  are  eniuiv.ctitl 
i;'',at  the  lower  end  to  the  cross  ktf  with  a  hook  in  its  centti'/:  ; ' .- ; 
;;;  y  ft  is  evident  tjliat  the  size  of  Vht:  shoave$  cjMi'  b«  adjusted'  so 

•■!as  to  give  any  lift  desired  witfiin  the  lifting  capacity  of-4hecyl'- 
'•.■iiKler.  tjie  greater  the  lift  the  .'^nialkr  the.cap.icity  and  altNO  that 
■    the  racks  aiidgcurs  foriiii  a  frictibii  brake  wluclr  largely  .eHmi-; 

:j>atestliE-rcbo«nd\v1ien  raising  of  Jowcring;    >;•  '■'"',_ " :\v~', .  \,  '.':■;  :<  " 


BORING  AND  TURNING  ECCENTRICS. 


A  jig  Wlik'fi   pcrrnits  the  accurate  iioririsr.iihd  tnrhtng  of  JO) 
r    '.eccentric  on   u  boring  mill  xyitliout   rc-sc;tth>g^.- "i^  ^^Ikhvu,  in   th.,:, 
".    ,  accoinanyjng  ilhistrations.     It  consists  of  a  plate  cjanipci}  and 


piiinbd,  to   the  tablcvof  X:  bpiiwjj,  Hiiil.  upon"  wlifcU  is  scaled  a 
secoiici  plate  having  jS  "(frcsccnt'  yiapicd  raSstd-  patt  ioj.  b<)ldiu$;.: 
the   tccejilric-^-     lUi-i   itjiik* 'p'sflcj  liis  iKtwvcn-.  rujijed  1v.><t's   <et\ 
rtlrc.iou.er  ;tiid  tlu-'  btiJi^  c(iiiliv^li|.iii  lltci^^^  i 

■^tot(<i(l  dpemiigv".iii;fti.  ;\-;^V  ''':::■.'.-■■.■':■•')■  •;■  ti  .  - 

.  .'1  lie  vccfcHttic^^^  ^f^  tl 

iMpper  .plate  ajideitbcf.b^^^       or  fUnieU;  as  dt>jrcd.'    ibiit  ope«"' 
:  lion  being  completed;  .iKc:  bbil s  are  looscjfied  and'  a '  f «  in,  pj. 
\Vhicli  passes  tlitougli  b<>tlj  pfatc!?.  i<  raised,  pern jitiing  the  ii0ptr 
plate  to  s'lde  a  dj^siaticetf^qirai  ICrlbv"  throw  of  tiie  (.-ccciiiric,  tyhcti' 
th'e  phi  is  again  iiiscrrtwl,  tbc-rc  M-M^g -I!cUli^s-1dfiUcd  to^^^^i^^ 
dififennit' sizcsv    It  cA»  diC»v1»c  c^eniidi-tiiiif  ivitJjOHt  farther  adjust 

.-It  is  claimed   at<ihc;R,eatlvijUe^^  R-here  tlirf  device  vea 

.Cgpttcn  lipi  tii:it  ir^gi^fees^a  ^yiug^  of  oU 

iliethod  of -^oing  Xyoiii;  Vv  ''^i:<i.'J'.*^' 

ttORS^G  LEFT   MAIN  VALVE   CYLINDER  HEAD,  WEST 

7  :  y    ■;  INGHCUSE  AIR  FUMP.         . 


lire   diflif p.Ttj:    of  Ivjb.Jiiig  .jfic- -left  r litiUn'vV^*'^"*^^^^^^^^^  ^'*-'' 

iyt;  b()rii>!,»  has  dt  vcl^iirtd  :v.cl>iu-k;  \yhi,ch-i*!.  iTtfx;d;4^^^ 
•  if'  a  .  }arli<-..,  that  i.>crfi>rn'i-  tlif-  s(.4:\i^v  -.most  .satisfaetwrily-  at  \h 

:'ivcadvjflv  shops.  ^''\.\ly-^^^i:^^.i--.:'^  '•>■■■ . 

i;bi V  chr.clv  -c> in si»ts  i-.4.  a.  fate  pfeif&^fedciitc*f- iatij?  'laih^;  >pir. 


r 


yjlvW.  /HOAVrXG    THE    EJ;CKisfKtC^^^^^C^  \w     i(  iv.\i-M,    jii.    ON 

:;  -;ni;j.iJAKi)  Etiuixo  mim..    afti;k  tiik  KccExiiKJcis  .it^w^r*  ntr^;' 

;  /^'^.^;i  /V^PPER    Ff.ATE    IS    SUI'PEU    AIOXG  :t1M%    EASiK    A   litSv  ^^,/ V; 

:;  •;''-;lVH  .■;■;;■;;  '  tange   En;UAi,;T<5:  tHk   tiikow\  AXt»yTitE-:v^-.:..;'.fvvr-- 

.!  ';-V  ■';■■■  ;'..v.-''-"''-^ -J  \TUR\TXO  ■  ;CAX--  START    W:lttK).irp;:  ;.;,  y. -7^  y'''^- /'■ 


clU-^'  jftmn  j«-iiicii  is  §«i)ij^Drti^^^^  tOiJ^  J>i^b  a  -^latne  Ijaving  a;. 

opeuiiig  cj  ft  he  proper  dkinu  to.  lajkc  tkv  Ki>  ol  tlie  cylinder 
beaiJ; ,  fii  the  center-  iii  'ihv  iaice ' pialt;^  i*  i  ;icrevf  elamp  whidi 
seijj^iagahm  ilw  lop  ofihcSc;t4aiid  holds  hs^^  in  posi-^ 

ti<jNfi..  yA  liigUi;ai  ht^.ag  luraJug: 


USING  OLD  BOILER  LAGGING. 


''■v-i:  '■■■  f. 


;"!■:.•■ 


Si.if  Liri-iikiu  ■■      •        ...  >  '  J  ■''-''■■-■'  ■'::'"/  ■.■■•'■'  :'   '-'i'.'. 

O^AiL  0.CHVCK  TIM  BOkiSQ  AND  T^miXQtCtEifJ^^ 


'*  N .  Most  railroads:  nialvc  tlwrir  'own  Jagging. lor  itocoaiotives  that 
ibaye  gone  tbrongli  tbc  slioi).  .riiib'invahnie; casts  cuiraists  X>i  a 
.aniikttii^  of  liniv  and^.aab^sioii  Mfftviie^^  ha»  bveii 

^  the  ujinal  i^^1slOl^StU ;«irO*v.;away Jtlie  l;i8f^  thev 

;boiltT;  wlieiv  it  eiwik^'iHia 

/\iV;iivi;i)cs  -uut.  ,■     -.  -..J'  "^^--^'^'-i.r'^Vi'  ■  "■— ",V.:-'.-."'' ..-V..'..^'-/- -  ■..■-'  '." 

four- years  iQ^grindu^         Iag8>>i$  taken. ifroni  a: locomotive  «ind 
by  niixinsj  with  a   small  iniouiit  of  iiew   material  it  is   suitable 
;  for  applicatiyn  :ji<ctigiiiCs  going  put.     IJiis  js  done  by  eollcciing 
llic  old  lagging  at  ijiic  f»oiiit  in  Xhc  sJiop-wberij  -a  rattler,  the  sur- 
•  face  of  which.cunsistspfsniall  slats  with  narrow  spaces  bctwcc: 
Mlicm,:  is  iitsijdied  iii  a  large  box.    Ji;he  ofd  lajyiing  is  put  ini 
;/  the  rattler  and  several  pieces  of  bar  iron  with  round  cornc! 
■^iSire  :thrown.  in  and'tli<uiactiiiiC.^  startled  lagging  b 

croints  pulverized  it  drotts  throngh  ttie  spaces  hc-.tween  "the   slats 

:   aiid  is  then   shovrkd' outi  there  being  a  dcnvr  ,iit  the  bottom  of 

■;  the  box  for  tlu.s.pHi"p!QSie,  and  taken  to  the  vait  where  ii  rs  nirxe:! 

;ivirh  water  arid  is  iheii  ;ready:f<5r  use.    -   •^.i,:.  :  .     ; 
;       Analysi.s  of  costs,  under  the  old  and  jKwiik'thr)<is,  show  that 
-  wii^ire  it  previously  cost  ^23  for  material  aUd  labor  t.p  laj;^  a  large 
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locomotive,  tlu-  cost  at  tlic  prosiiit  time-  is  liss  tlian  $><,  leaving 
a  saviny  f>f  ovtr  $t3  pir  loooniolivc.  It  is  fomul  tliat  about  jo 
per  cent,  of  the  lagging  can  be  saved  and  used  over  in  this 
manner,  which  is  not  only  a  matter  of  economy  in  the  saving 
of  the  material,  but  also  prevents  it  littering  up  the  shop  and 
eliminates  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  to  the  scrap  bins  and  scran 
cars.  ... 


PNEUMATIC  FORGING  MACHINE. 


Forming  guard  rails  by  hand  is  a  very  tedious,  as  well  as 
expensive,  process,  and  in  blacksmith  shops  which  are  crowded 
with  work,  an  order  for  50  or  more  guard  rails  is  not  received 
with  pleasure. 

This  difficulty  at  the  West  Springfield  shops  has  been  overcome 


DIKS    FOR    KORMI.NG   GIAKI)   RAILS    L  NDKR    A    IWHl'MATIC    I'    I'lXc 
.MACHINE.       ltt)TH    BK.nIi.-     IN    ONE    END   OF    THE    KAII. 
ARK    MADE    I\    ON'F.    OPERATION. 

by  the  use  of  a  pneumatic  forging  machine,  which  was  designed 
and  built  at  the  shops.  It  consists  of  a  heavy  cast  iron  bed 
plate,  mounted  on  a  truck,  supporting  four  3,'4  '"•  hollow  col- 
umns, wliich  in  turn  support  a  14  inch  air  cylinder  having  a 
stroke  of  about  30  in.    Upon  the  piston  rod  and  on  the  bed  plate 


1  W.l  Pijw  „ 
/  ,  1  Strwl  Ell 


PNEUMATIC     FORGING     MACHINE     EyUIPPEI)     WITH     DIES     FOR     FORGING 

l»RAFT   GEAR   YOKES.      THIS    MACHINE   ALSO   IX)ES   OTHER    HEAVY 

FoRCilNG      OF      A      LIKE      CHARACTER,      INCI.IDING      GlARli 

RAILS.       IT    IS    PORTALILE    ANIl    OF    LARGE   CAP.VCITY. 


VERTICAL  PNEUMATIC   FORGING    MACHINE   FITTED   WITH    FORMERS   FOR    MAKING   GUARD   RAILS. 
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are  mounted  the  dies.  Not  only  are  guard  rails  formed  in  this 
manner  with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  but  heavy  coupler  yokes 
and  other  similar  forgings  are  also  being  made.  The  machine 
can  be  moved  anywhere  around  the  shop,  as  needed,  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  most  profitable  device. 

There  is  air  admission  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  with  a  four-way  valve  on  the  air  line  so  arranged  that 
when  air  is  being  admitted  to  either  side  of  the  piston  it  Is 
being  exhausted  from  the  opposite  side.  The  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  machine  are  clearly  evident  from  the  illus- 
tration.   

BORING  MILL  CHUC3C  FOR  ECCENTRIC  STRAPS. 


Because  of  their  irregular  shape  the  chucking  of  an  eccentric 
strap  on  a  boring  mill  table  is  usually  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty and  requires  considerable  time.     When  there  are  a  dozen 


ECCENTRIC    STRAP    BORING    JIG    AND    FORMING    TOOL.       THIS    JIG    ON     A 

BORING    MILL   AFTER   BEING   ADJUSTED   TO  ONE    SIZE    OF   STRAP 

REQUIRES   ONLY    THE    iJLACKINft    OFF    AND    TIGHTEN- 

ING  OF   TWO    SET   SCREWS   TO   PROPERLY    SET 

OTHERS  OF  THE   SAME  SIZE. 

or  SO  to  be  finished,  each  of  them  requires  nearly  the  same  effon 

and  the  total  cost  of  time  during  which  the  machine  is  not  in 

operation  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  work  dont . 

A   special   chuck   or   jig  which    largely   obviates   this   difficult\ 
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and  has  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  piece  work  price  on  this 
job  by  56  per  cent,  has  been  designed  and  is  in  use  at  the  West 
Spiingfield  shops.  The  illustration  sliovvs  its  form  and  the 
nathod  of  securing  the  strap  in  it.  The  base  is  turned  circular 
and  the  chuck  is  first  approximately  centered  on  the  bed  of  a 
boring  milL  A  strap  is  then  put  in  and  accurately  centered  and 
tecurcd  by  the  set  screws.  When  it  is  to  be  removed  the  se! 
^..rcws  on  one  side  only  arc  released  and  the  next  strap  can  be 
put  in  and  tightened  without  further  calipering. 

On  new  work  a  roughing  cut  is  first  taken  and  then  the  finish 
iiig  tool  shown   in  the  center  is   run  in   and  cleans  up  the  cut, 
brms'iig  it  to  the  required  diameter.    On  repair  work  the  finisb- 
mg  lool  only  is  usually  required.  -T     S:  ' 

DiiTcrent  sized  chucks  a*-*-  provided  for  the  various  classes 
of  straps.   .;  

^!a/      SIMPLE  PIPE  BENDER. 


On  one  of  the  columns  between  the  machine  and  erecting  shop 
at  Readville  is  secured  a  14  inch  air  brake  cylinder  on  the  piston 
of  which  is  a  block  secured  to  a  simple  cross  head  sliding  on  a 
guide  secured  to  the  post  just  back  of  it.  Below  this  cylinder 
are  two  arms  pivoted  at  tlie  tloor.  the  top  of  which  are  forked 


1 

m 

h 

DETAIL  OF  CHUCK  FOR  TURNING  ECCENTRIC  STRAPS. 


VIEW   SHOWING   A    HOME    MADE    PIPE    BENDING    MACHINE.      THE   AKMS 
HINGED  BELOW  CAN   BE  SWUNG  APART  SO  AS  TO  GET  PRACTICALLY 
ANY   RADIUS    BEND   REQUIRED.       THE    MACHINE    AT   THE   LEFT 
IS    AN   AIR  OPERATED   PIPE   THREADER,   WHICH    IS    LUBRI- 
CATED  BY   A    HOME   MADE   SIPHON   OPERATED  BY   AIB. 

and  carry  rollers.  These  arms  are  held  in  any  desired  position 
by  pins  in  a  frame  that  passes  through  them. 

In  bending  a  pipe  any  desired  radius  can  be  obtained  by  swing- 
ing the  arms  apart  or  together.  They  are  quickly  adjusted  and 
the  cylinder  is  of  sufficient  size  to  bend  all  pipes  required  on  a 
locomotive.  A  gauge  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  cylinder  and  a 
locomotive  equalizing  reservoir  is  fitted  in  the  air  line  leading 
to  it 

Alongside  of  this  pipe  bender  is  a  pipe  threading  machine, 
mounted  on  a  simple  tripod  of  pipe  and  fittings,  which  is  driven 
through  gearing  from  an  air  motor.  Underneath  the  threader 
is  a  shelf  that  carries  a  specially  shaped  pan,  into  which  the 
lubricant  drains  after  passing  through  a  sieve.  An  air  siphon 
arrangement  draws  it  out  of  the  pan  and  circulates  it  over  the 
cutters  again. 
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i<-K-tiin<itur.  rtM'.  vast/at  "t.ljie;i»fc4<«vii|  ftiVrt-  is  loss  ili:iti  $S.  Ic.ainv 
a  ^a\  ini;  y»f -^nti:- ^^5- |K'T:4»>:v>)tli<>livtv.   ;'lr^^  llial    ali.-iii    r" 

piT  cem.  of  llu-  laiiiiilii;  yaiT  i»r  >:»vo<l  atul  1im<1  <i\ir  in  ilii- 
rnaiilU'F. wlijcli  is  it<n  \iiily  a  maiur  of  iimcmiy  in  ilu-  saving 
of  thi-  iiKili-rial,  hut  aJso  unvtiit-  it  liUcriiii;  up  tin-  -Iiop  and 
"fliillina'US';  tj»cti"nliti    «'»  rarrxini;  it,  to  the  scrai*  l(in^  ami   -cran 

■  cars.-  '' 

■"•'■">■  .-^V  *;;.•■  •?.. 

PNEUMATIC  FORGING  MACHINE. 


■    iM^rmitiR  guat^r  4r^^^^  t«a»iil  iv  a   vry   fi'iHii»i4.  .Is  will   a> 

fxpcnsivc.  pro<'(''->.<,' aitif.Jn   hlack'-niiili    -Iii.)i-   wliiili   an.-   i-rouikd 

witii  work,  air  i(>t-«JtT;t<>r  ,.5t»,<i;r'^»^^  ''I'l^  '■^  ""'   rroiivo<l 

with  pK-astiri".  :-';/,"- 

'litis  ilift'iciilty  :vftW'VV<*«tSpriiiiji'u  1(1  -Imps  h.-i^  Iniu  .>\'T«,-"ni' 


lilKS -FUU    lUKMlNl.    t.l   AUIi    K.U.I.,-.    lMt|-.k    ,\    l?M:i"M.\ll(      !     T      X' 
'.\JtKl.i\f\l»f.,  jN. -.MXr    oriKXTliVV 

l>\'  thi-  iiH'.  <>f,  a  j)ilit'»iiH;ili!C  f<ttj(inn  tnai  Innr.  wliiiii  was  (ll;sji;iH   1 
ami   Imili    at    tlio    shop*..      It'viijivivts    mi    ;i    luavy   fa<t    iron    IkiI 
plate.   ini'iiDtcil   .111   a   tnu'lc.  ;><niipi>rt'iiii;    fcmr   .^' i    ir.   IimHow   cm) 
limns,    w^iiih   in  mm    >tili|K»rt:  a    14    inch    air   i-vlindir    having;    a 
stroke' .of  :UK'»«t,;^>  in.  ^■.l:Tj'wiif7:ih^^^^  r.nl  .mil  >>\)  tli<-  hr.l  i)l;iti 


.t'.,r..ii.  sjixi-v"i?i 

>!  |!.l|t  rir.V 


] 
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iii<\fr  i,i.\K'  ^()Kl-.     nils   M  vrniNK  .\i.so  iio»:s  oi'nt-k  111  \vv         '  ■.'. ' 
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...   VEKTICAL  PNEUMATIC   FOKGING    MACHINE   FITTED    WITH    FOKMERS   FO«    MAKING   Gl'ARl)   RAILS. 
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arc  rnoiinted  the  dies.  Not  onlj-  afe  guard  raiis  formed  in  this 
manner  with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  but  heavy  coupler  yokes 
and  other  similar  forgings  arei  also  beiiig  made.  The  raaGliiiie 
can  be  moved  anywliere  aroimd  the  shop,  as  needed,  and  ha.> 
proven  to  be  a  most  profitable  device. 

;,  There  is  air  admission  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  ol  the 
cyhiider,  with  a  fout-way  valye  on  the  air  line  so  arranged  that 
when  air  is  being  admitted  to  either  side  of  the  piston  it  is 
being  exhausted  from  the  opposite  side.  The  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  machine  are  clearly  evident  from  the  illus-  ; 
'.Xfiitifon^-^.^,''.-:/-'--'-^''-"...;.^  .:■:  .-'■",,:.:■-:,.  —    ■■    .-  'y\  ;/■:''-:'■.'{■■■'■:]■ 

BORING  MILL  CHUCK  FOR  ECCENTRIC  STRAPS.     ; 


J..?.    ;":.i   Because  of  their  irregular  shape  the  chucking  of  an  eccentric 

•'V'f'    .Strap  on  a  boring  mill  table  is  usually  a  matter  of  same  diffi- 

..v  V .    .  <^^^        and  requires  considerable  time.     When  there  are  a  dozen 


arid  has  made  it  possible  to  redtice  the  ptcte  ft'ork  price  on  this 
job  by  56  per  cent,  has  been  designed  and  i>  in  use  at  the  West 
Springfield  shdps>  TJie^  illustration  ^hovijs  its/ form  and  :  the 
lUithoti  of  securing  thv  strap  in  it.  T|ie  l^aw  i«<  turned  circular 
and  the  chuck  is  tir^t  approximately  venteretVoli  the  bed  of  a 
ixiriii^  null.  A  strap  ik/theirpu)' ip  and -acctjt.'ttyly  centered  an<l 
sttiiirvd  by  the  set  >«(:»•  ws.'Wften.;, it  is;  t4j  J»e,  reirtoved  ih^  «e! 
>M;r.e\\s  <'n"iH'  side  only  ;iTc  reKa^cd  and  tin'  next  strap  cun  be 
put  in  an<l  tightenetl  wiihoui  further  calijK"rin<f:    ,;%     '  ';'  " 

Oil  new  work  a  roughing  icut; is  first  taketi  jind  then  the  linisli 
ing  tcol  shown  in  the  center  is  run  in  and  cleans  up  the  cut, 
bnii;^';.g  it  to  the  required  diameter.^  On:l:^[>air^-ork- the  finish- 
ing rool  only  is  usually  required:    '''/■■r'  '^S.'-  ='.;'    ■^.    '  ^        ' 
,  Dirttrent  siied   chucks;  ar«"j  provided  for  th^ '  varjiSus  classes 
■oivst^ps,^  ■::■■::         V  ^'-l'^    v^'' ;■>.:>■:/'■ -/■^^^'/V'  •-•■•■  .--^'O  :.   -," 

-y-r^iv;-- . .- v^;;^,  V '^SIMPLE  PIPE  BENDER.     '■;C:/a5'"  ^■^'^■. 


E(X.t\TKIC    MRAI     BORJM.    U(.     ^  \I>    M»KM1N<.    T(HM        TJIIn    1M.   <)\     A 

Hf)Kl\(,    Mill      \HFR    1*H\(,     \1JJI  vlHi   lO  OM     ■ot/l     0^    ^TK  \l» 

Klyllkls    «lNf\      rut     --I   \(  kINW    Ohf      X\ri    ll«,HTh\' 

ING   Ol-     rWO   ^il    si.Rf\\s    10    I'KorlKM     >»>T 

orm  R>-  u^  nu  <  wu  -i/i 

or  so  to  he  finished,  each  of  theni  nqnin-^  ne.iily  llu   same  t  ffoi 
,thd  the  total  cost  of  tm>e  durmg  winch  the  macbuie  i«<  init   v 
operation  i'-  all  out  ol  prop<.>rij()n  to  ilie  \ahie  of  the  v\ork  flnm 
A  special  chuck  or  jig  which   largely  obviates  this  diltuuhi 


:    On  One  of  the  columiisbeiweentlie  machine  anid  erecting  shop 

at  Readville  iv  secured  a  f 4  inch  air  brake  cylinder  on  the  piston 

«ofWhich  is  a  blo<-k  »iecuftsf  t*v  a  sijupfe  c<H?;s«i  jit'^^^^^  on  a 

guide  secured  to  the  iM>>t  ju-^t  haok  of  ifc     Bohjw  4his  cylinder 

ar*'  two  nrm*  pivfued  at  the  ll«>t)T;' th<'''i''n>  o^'  ulvirTi   are   torkt'd 


DETAH, 


FOR  TURNING  ECCENTRIC  STRAPS 


\1FW    *,|40V\  l\o    \   Htt\th    \tKlit    l»lfl-    r.1  \tl«\t.    M«Ml,\r.      THt    .\llMi^ 

HiNom  HI  low  <  \\  II    ^wi  \i.  \PMn  ^o  \«*  t<>  <.i  1  i'RVciie\iXY 

^NN     RXOIl  ■)    IthMt    klOCIWll        IlIF    M  V  lllNV     M     1  Uf    IVfT 
TS     i^V    MR   0P1-R\CH>   IMPT-    TURt  Mil  K     W  IIU  It    IS    I  l  IJkl 
<ATHi   l.\    A    HOMJ    M  \1JJ     <jr«ON    orJ-RATfcO   BV   AIR 

and  carr\  rolki-  1  lu  ic  ^inns  ate  held  in  any  dc<:ired  position 
b>  pins  111  a  iratiK  that  pas«;es  tlirougli  them 

In  bending  a  pipe  any  desired  radius  can  be  obtained  by  swing- 
ing tlie  arms  apart  or  together  They  are  quickly  adjusted  and 
the  c\hnder  i>,  of  ■^uffieiint  si/e  to  bend  all  pipes  required  on  a 
locomotive  A  gauge  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  c>hnder  and  a 
locomotive  equalizing  reservoir  is  fitted  in  the  air  line  leading 
toft. 

Alongside  of  this  pipe  bender  is  a  pipe  threading  machine, 
mounted  on  a  simple  tripod  of  pipe  and  htting->,  wliich  is  driven 
through  gearing  from  an  air  motor.  Underneath  the  threader 
Is  a  shelf  that  carries  a  -peeially  shaped  pan,  into  uhich  the 
lubricant  drain';  after  passing  through  a  sieve  An  air  siphon 
arrangenKiit  ilraws  u  out  ot  the  pin  md  eireulates  it  o\er  the 
cutters  again  '        .    '  " ': 
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DRILLING  AND  TAPPING  ECCENTRIC  STRAPS. 


On  the  eccentric  straps  used  on  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  there  are  i8  operations  of  drilling  and 
tapping,  not  including  the  holes  for  the  eccentric  rod.    This  work 


ECCENTRIC  STRAP  DRIIXINC.  JTG.      THE  PLATE   HOLDING  THE  STRAP  CAN 

BE    REVOLVE!)    SO    THAT     ALL    OF    THE    DRILLING    AND    TAPPING. 

EXCEPT      FOR      THE      ECCENTRIC      ROD,      CAN      BE      DONE 

WITHOl'T  REMOVING   THE    STRAP   FROM    THE    JIG. 


y.  |<Oj«uillg  6-*| 

DETAIL  OF  JIG  FOR  DRILLING   AND  TAPPING   ECCENTRIC  STR.\PS. 

formerly  required  nine  settings  of  a  new  strap  and  required  two 
hours  for  its  completion. 

At  the  Readville  shops  a  jig  has  been  designed  which  permits 
all  of  this  drilling  and  tapping  to  be  done  in  one  setting  of  the 
strap,  the  total  time  required  being  but  one  hour.  This  jig  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  and  consists  of  a  base 


plate  secured  to  tlie  side  of  the  table  of  a  radial  drill.  On  this 
is  mounted  a  circular  plate  of  a  size  suitable  to  the  straps  to  be 
drilled,  which  is  free  to  revolve  around  its  center  connection  to 
the  base  plate  and  carries  straps  and  set  screws  for  securing  the 
eccentric  strap.  It  is  clamped  to  the  base  plate  by  a  handle  nut 
in  the  center  and  there  is  also  a  spring  locking  bolt  that  drops 
into  the  notches  on  the  circumference  of  the  circular  plate, 
located  in  the  proper  positions  to  line  up  the  diflferent  drilled  or 
tapped  holes.  The  plate,  of  course,  can  be  revolved  to  other 
positions  than  those  given  by  the  locking  bolt,  if  desired;  in 
fact,  it  is  capable  of  any  adjustment  in  a  vertical  plane. 


CUTTING  GASKETS  FROM  OLD  AIR  HOSE. 


.Mternate  layers  of  gaskets  from  old  air  brake  hose  and  of 
-heet  lead  liave  been  found  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  packing 
for  throttle  steins.  As  considerable  packing  of  this  kind  is 
required  at   a  busy  terminal,  at   several  places  an   air  operated 


AIR    OPERATED    PL'NCH     FOR     MAKING    THROTTLE    STEM     PACKING. 

THIS     PACKING     IS     MADE     FROM     OLD    AIR    BRAKE     HOSE     AND 

FROM   SHEET  LEAD.      THE  HANDLE  FOR  CLAMPING  THE 

HOSE  WHILE  IT  IS  BEING  CUT  IS   SHOWN   BELOW 

THE    TABLE    AND    THE    AIR    PIPES    FOR    KEEPING 

THE   BLOCK   CLEAN    ARE   CLEARLY   SHOWN. 

cutter  has  been  designed,  the  illustration  showing  an  excellent 
arrangement  at  the  West  Springfield  shops. 

The  cylinder  is  a  14  inch  air  brake  cylinder  mounted  in  a 
vertical  position  on  a  post,  the  piston  of  which  is  connected  to 
the  cutter.  A  three-way  valve  at  the  top  is  operated  through 
gearing  from  a  treadle  located  on  the  floor.  On  the  bench  the 
die  is  fitted  with  a  clamp  operated  for  holding  the  split  hose  by 
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means  of  the  handle  shown  underneath.  Air  passages  in  the  die 
are  provided  for  blowing  out  the  chips  and  dirt.  The  cutter  is 
arranged  with  an  internal  spring  and  ring  so  that  the  gasket  is 
forced  off  of  it  as  it  is  released.  Both  lead  and  rubber  gaskets 
are  cut  on  this  press. 


SELF-ADJUSTING  KNUCKLE  FOR  DRILLING 
AND  REAMING. 


For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  careful  calipering  and 
readjustment  of  the  work  on  the  table  of  a  drill  press,  especially 
an  upright  drill,  when  reboring  and  truing  up  rod  brasses,  a 
self-centering  knuckle  has  been  designed  by  A.  L.  Finnegan, 
general  foreman  of  the  shops  at  West  Springfield. 

This   knuckle    is    also    used    wlien    reaming   the   bolt   holes   on 
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UNIVERS.^L  JOINT  USED  FOR  RE.\MING   HOLES  FOR   STR.\P  E.\l) 

BOLTS.       THIS    PERMITS    THE    OPERATING    HEAD    OF    THE 

DRILL  PRESS   TO  BE  SOMEWH.\T  OUT  OF  LINE  WITH 

THE      HOLES      AND      DECIDEDLY      INCREASES 

THE    RAPIDITY    OF    THE    WORK. 

Strap  end  rods  and  other  similar  work.  The  illustration  shovv.= 
it  on  a  :adial  drill  in  cor.nection  with  the  latter  operation. 

Ir  consists  very  simply  of  two  yokes  of  rigid  construction 
piv'jted  on  a  central  block  with  four  arms  at  right  angles.  Each 
voke  ucs  a  very  accurate  fit  and  is  given  a  side  clearance  of 
about  f4  inch.  All  bearings  are  carefully  hardened  and  well 
lubriciiled.  This  will  permit  an  offset  in  the  vertical  line  equal 
to  the  clearance  of  the  yokes  and  also  acts  as  a  universal  joint 
permitting  the  reamer  or  cutter  to  center  itself  as  the  work 
requiies. 

This  knuckle  has  been  patented  by  its  designer. 


FAQNG  MAIN  VALVE  SEAT  OF  AIR  PUMP. 


A  plate  with  a  rib  is  secured  to  the  table  of  a  shaper.  This 
is  provided  with  stud  bolts  in  such  a  location  that  when  the  head 
of  an  air  pump  is  secured  to  them  the  main  valve  seat  is  square 
and  in  line  with  the  shaper  head.  A  special  tool  holder  some- 
what resembling  a  boring  bar  is  inserted  in  place  of  the  tool 


clamp  on  the  shaper  ram  and  carries  a  sntall  cutter  at  its  outer 
end  for  facing  the  scat. 

In  this  manner  the  valve  seat  can  be  accurately  faced  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  table  of  the  shaper  being  moved  to  give  the 
feed  and  depth  of  cut  required.     The  bolts  holding  the  cylinder 


Ttol  tiol.lcr 


DETAIL    OF    JIG    FOR    FACING    MAIN    VALVE    SEAT — WESTINGHOUSE    AIR 

PUMP. 

head  to  the  plate  pass  through  the  holes  in  the  head,  which  are 
in  a  standard  position  and  thus  assure  the  alignment  of  the 
valve  seat  with  the  shaper  ram. 


GRINDING  DRY  PIPE  JOINTS. 


A  machine  for  grinding  the  joints  between  the  dry  pipe  and 
T-head  is  sliown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

This  consists  of  a  framework  made  of  plate  and  angles,  which 
is  mounted  on  a  pivot  secured  to  the  small  stand  resting  on  th;* 
floor.  The  T-hcad  is  secured  in  this  frame  and  the  dry  pipe  is 
supported  in  a  vertical  position  directly  above,  it  being  lield  by 


GENERAL    VIEW   OF   DEVICE   FOR   GRINDING   DRY    PIPE   JOINTS. 
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DRILLING  AND  TAPPING  ECCENTRIC  STRAPS. 


On  tin-  ii-cv'titrtc  '.•Jntps  osi'tl  oil  tin.  Xtw  York.  Xiw  Ilavcii 
E  llaru'ord  UailroaU  ilu-ii;  :irv  uSdpc  rat  ions  of  ilrilliiiii  ami 
Hppini*,  iiotiiuMtulHii;  till.  Ill >1l-s  f<>r  the  t'ccentric  nul.      I  liis  work 


r^;.KCtKNTRU"  SrK,\r  KKJI.IJ.V*.  .Ht,V     TMK  IM-ATK    HDIDIM,    I  IIK   STK.M'  (   \n 

^p,-^  ;;||K  JtKytu.vEi!  :sv  jrtAT   Ai.l.itK  ruy.  iiri:u.iX(;  .ano  taitim;. 


vi|;':^t  T./    '-.    ...  ^  ■  ...   . 


'n 


i 


l!:iW 
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fiirnicrly  require^  niiiV  ^etimiss-.ttfa  i^  ami  rcqiiirKl  tvv^t 

4 f    hours  fi>r  it5  vi>mpltttpu.;;:/;^;;f>v: '■;?';•  ^ 

^     '    At  t!u-  Hvail\  ille  slinps  ■;>>  Ji^'hivslic*^  tlvsi^         which  pcrmiti 

all  of  this  (Ifilling  anif  njppmK  l.i.  U  in  one  Setting  of  the 

Xsti^,th«i  total  tiaic  r^^^^  hour.     This  jig  is 

r  shpii'n  m  -tlieuctotiijianyiu^  ilhistratt^  of  a  ba^o 


pialr  ■'iiiin.d  III  till  side  i.f  thi-  tahlc  oi  a  radial  drill.  On  this 
i>  niuiiiiU'd  a  lirciilar  plate  of  a  .si/e  siiitahle  to  the  straps  to  bi' 
drilkd,  whicii  is  tree  to  revolve  around  its  center  connection  to 
the  l)a>e  plate  and  carries  str:.ps  and  .set  screws  for  securing  the 
eccentric  strap.  It  is  clamped  to  the  base  plate  by  a  handle  nut 
ill  the  center  and  there  is  also  a  spring  locking  bolt  that  drops 
into  the  notches  on  the  circumference  of  the  circular  plate, 
located  in  the  proper  po.sitions  to  line  up  the  different  drilled  or 
lapjied  holes.  The  plate,  of  course,  can  be  revolved  to  other 
positions  liian  those  given  by  tlie  locking  bolt,  if  desired;  in 
fact,  it  is  capable  of  any  adjustment  in  a  vertical  plane.  , 


CUTTING  GASKETS  FROM  OLD  AIR  HOSE. 


Alternate    layers  of   gaskets   from   oltl   air  brake   hose  and  of 

li.'ei    Kail   ha\e   bem    found   to   jje   a   most    satisfactory   packing 

or    throttle    stilus.      .\s    considerable    packing    of    this    kind    is 

:i(|uired    at    a    busy    leniiinal,    at    several    places    an    air    operated 


\lk    ol'l-.k  ATl-.li     l'l\»  It    >OK     .M.VKI.M.     TllKollIK     S 1 1.  .\I      l'.\rKl\<i. 

THIS     I'ArKlM.     Is     MAOi:    K«n.M     ol.K    AIR     UKAKK     llo.SK    AN1» 

I  KOM.  SIIKKT   I.KAIi.      THK   ilANDl.l-,   KoK  CI.A  .Vtt'l  .VC  THE  .■■.■•,;•  •. 

HOJVK  WIIILK  tl    IS    HKlNi;  lIT    IS    SHOWN    l!KI.OW    ;■■-!-;  :C. 'V 

■";■;:';.■    i;)iK    TAiSl.K    AMI   TIIK    AIU    I'II'IS    fok    kkkpi  X(;  >■ '^  Cv;  :' 


,/ 


THK    Iti.CH  K   tiiKAX    AKl     <  I.KAKI.V    SHOWN. 


cutter   has   been   designed,   the   illustration    showing   an   excellent 
arrangement  at  the  West  Springfield  shops. 

The  cylinder  is  a  14  inch  air  brake  cylinder  mounted  in  i 
vertical  position  on  a  post,  the  pist(m  of  which  is  connected  to 
the  cutter.'  A  three-way  valve  at  the  top  is  operated  through 
gearing  from  a  treadle  located  on  the  floor.  On  the  bench  the 
die  is  iittcd  with  a  cbmp  (jperated  for  hoUlinjj  the  split  hose  by 
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uican^  of  iIk   li  nulli    sli<)\vnumlcnlcatk     Air  passages  in  tin.  du  tl.unp  mi  ilu   sh.ipu    i.ur.iiu)  »  ifius  a  vm^ll  .  ntUM   at  44-  (.tir.  i 

ari.   piovulcd  loi    hi   wiiin  out  lUt^  cWiJs  and  <lirt.     The  luUtr  t>  oiul  for  facing  \\k  <;tat 

.irriiuid  with  .m  internal  spriiij;  and  ring  s..  that   th«.'  y  ibktt  i«>  In  this  m.innir  thi    v  »!\o  mmi  t^m  ip.   ,K«.tn;nif\    hcv%i  «i    j 

turiLcl  otl  ol  It    IS  It  is  released/     IkUk  lead  luiUrubb^^^     gaskets  \try  shoit  tiiiu    tlu  t.dili   r»f  tin-  vh.qKT  Wwa  ininid  Ut  «i\(  tin 


art  cut  (»ii  tills  press 


f«.(.d  and  (Upth  ol  «.iii  rtcpiirtd       i  hi    holt^  holdiiu;  tlu   c^ImmIk 


^SflLF-ADJUSTING  KNUCKLE  FOR  DRILLING 

AND  REAMING. 


Tor   tht    mirposi.    of    prevontitis    the    careful    caltpcrinji     tml 
Tf  idjii'-tiiKnt  ni  till   work  du  the  laltk  of  a  drill  press,  e>pteiall> 
an    upri^nt   drill    w  lu  n    nhoriiiji   and    trnini;    nj)   rod   brasses,   a 
stif  iinii  nil!,    kniukU    lia.s    hvcn    dcsijiiied    hy    A.    L.    FiniHj>an, - 
gt.iiei.ll  tduinii   <>t  the  >lHtps  at  West  SpriiiRiield; 

His    k'liitkli    1-     liso    used    when    rcaniiiiti    tlu'    holt    h   lev  O'l^ 


IM\H<-«\I     IfllM    I'SKII   rifR  KKAMtNG   M<ll,K>  l'(rtt  STKAI"  KXl*  ; 

i!(in-      Tills  I'liKMirs  Tin;  orKK.vriw,   HKAD  ok  thk   -V  ■ 
nkii  1   iRtsN  Ti»  r.i.  snMKW'if  AT  oiT  fiy  i.iXK  with;  .•.•"is 

jHt     HOIKS     ANi>    i»Kiini;i)i.Y     ixcREASps.  :,/;'; 
,  lltl-    KAPI01TV   ol'    THK    WORK.  '   y- ■{'':■  0.  . 

strap  iiid  rod-    md  oilier  stniilar  work,      the  illustralion   -how- 
It  on  .1     idial  dull  in  ooiuieetioii  with  the  latter  operation. 

Ir  con«;ists  \cry  siitijpiy  of  two,  yd.fcts  of  rigid  coiistructton 
,jiv  jl<  I  (  11  J  central  block  with  fotir  arms  at  right  angles.  Each 
vok^  .1  -  a  \ei\  aee urate  IV.  an<l  is  given  a  side  clearance  of 
about  '(  iiiih  Ml  hearings  are  carefully  hardened  and  wqII 
Jubiie.ted  1  hi-  will  pvriuit  an  offset  in  the  vertical  line  fqua' 
t  the  eliiiinei.  oi  the.  yoke-  .iiid  also  act s  as  a  universal  joini 
pe iiiiuti!  g  the   reamer   or  euittcj-  to  CJtsMter  itsself   as   the.  worl 

This  knuekU    has  been  palentecl  by  its  dtisigilefi-  j-'j.;Q 
FACING  MAIN  VALVE  SEAT  OF  AIR  PUMP. 


A  phte  with  a  rib  is  secured  to  the  table  of :  a  sh^fi^^^^^^^^^ 
IS  pro\i(K<I  with  -tud  bolts  in  siie-h  a  l<H"a( ion  that  when  the  head 
of  .m  air  pump  i-  seeured  to  them  the  main  valve  seat -is  square 
and  in  line  with  the  diaper  he*ad.    A  special  tool  holder  some- 
what  resembling  a  boring  bar  is  ihserted  in  place  of  Jhe  toal  / 


< 


1  -'ll  Mct 


DRTAfl.  «F  Jit.    FOR    I^XtrXj,    JfVlV    \,\Ut-    "^fr  jir.— « P,«lTX(;W<M7*lv  JUR 

iK-ail  to  the  pi  ite  jths-  through  the  hoU  s  in  tlu-  hea^.  wliicli  are 
Ml  a  stamlanl  po-itum  and  thu-  as-nn  the  aligmiupi  of  thv 
\al\e  scat  with  the  -hajwr  ratu,       .    -  '  v 


GRINDING  DRY  PIPE  JOINTS. 


.\  maclmte'  ftir  j^riiwliug  0»e  joijits  bett*-v'cn  tlic  dry  |ii|>iC'  and 
riiead  is  show«  hi  iIk^^ accoinj«nying  tUustfatioji..     ::'  *  -'.^ 

rhi-  eSiri-isTs  <>f:  a  fraiikw  >rl<  inafle  of  pli^le  and  angle'',  \vhicli 
i-  UKiuiiied  on  a  jrtvoi  -ecurcdl<ill.ief -mall  -land  re-ting  oii  th  ' 
ft(M)r.  The  T  litad  is  -cait^H  in  this  liaiuc-  and  ilic  dry.  ptjnv  is 
sniiporleHi  in -It  vertical  i><»sirM»it-di4Vct)>ai><^ve.  it  Ijieiuv^hvijI 
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clamps  extending  out  from  the  wall.  A  rod  connects  an  arm 
from  the  frame  to  a  crank  connection  on  a  short  shaft  in  a 
brackets  secured  near  by,  that  is  driven  by  a  small  air  motor. 

The  pivot  supporting  the  oscillating  frame  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  inches  by  means  of  a  small 
air  cylinder  located  beneath  it.  In  operation,  after  the  pipe  has 
been  clamped  in  place  and  the  T-head  secured  in  the  framework 
the  oil  and  emery  are  placed  on  the  joint  and  air  is  admitted  to 
the  small  cylinder  below  which  lifts  the  frame  until  practically 
the  whole  weight  of  the  dry  pipe  is  supported.  The  air  motor  is 
then  started  and  the  lower  part  oscillated  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate 
and  through  a  wide  arc.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the 
grinder  the  air  is  released  from  the  lifting  cylinder  and  the  joint 
separated. 

A  similar  arrangement  has  been  designed  for  grinding  the  dry 
pipe  in  the  front  tube  sheet.  It  works  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  one  shown,  the  apparatus  being  secured  in  the 
front  end.  These  machines  were  designed  and  are  in  use  at 
the  Collinwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway.  

CHUCKING  CAR  WHEELS  IN  A  LATHE. 


WOOiyS  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE  BOX. 


It  is  the  usual  custom  to  set  a  car  wheel  lathe  in  a  pit  beloAr 
the  floor  level,  so  that  the  wheels  can  be  rolled  directly  into  or 
out  of  the  machine.  This  is  usually  done  by  rolling  them  up  the 
inclined  surface  of  wooden  wedges  so  as  to  raise  them  high 
enough  to  permit  the  centers  to  enter  and  then  drive  the  wedges 
out    before    chucking    the   wheel.       This    arrangement    not    only 


VIEW  OF  AN  APPLIANCE  FOK  PUTTING   WHEELS   INTO  A   WHEEL  LATHE. 
UNDER   THE    FLOOR    IS    OPERATED    BY    THE    HANDLE    INDICATED    BY 

requires  the  service  of  two  men,  but  is  also  attended  by  more 
or  less  delay  in  shifting  the  wheels  to  get  the  centers  to  enter 
properly. 

At  several  shops  a  pneumatic  device  has  been  arranged  that 
eliminates  this  trouble.  It  consists  simply  of  a  frame  hinged  to 
the  bed  of  the  lathe,  the  outer  end  of  which  is  raised  by  means 
of  an  air  cylinder  below  the  floor  level.  This  frame  is  of  such 
a  width  that  it  forms  a  track  on  which  the  axle  can  roll.  In 
using  it  the  wheels  are  brought  up  when  the  frame  is  in  a 
lowered  position,  the  air  is  turned  on,  it  is  raised  up  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  wheels  to  roll  into  the  lathe  without  assistance  and 
in  a  position  that  the  centers  car.  be  closed  without  further  ad- 
justment and  the  wheel  chucked  with  the  services  of  but 
one  man. 

In  addition  to  this  device  at  some  shops  the  tail  stock  is  also 
air  operated  and  the  centers  can  be  thrown  in  or  out  by  simply 
turning  an  air  valve. 

These  two  devices,  together  with  standard  tools,  have  been 
found  to  greatly  increase  the  output  of  a  wheel  lathe. 


Fred  H.  Snell,  employed  by  the  William  H.  Wood  Locomotive 
Fire  Box  &  Tube  Plate  Co.  as  locomotive  expert  to  follow  the 
services  of  the  three  locomotives  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
which  are  equipped  with  this  type  of  firebox,  in  a  receiU  report 
to  his  employers  said  in  part :  '    '  'J-; 

"I  found  in  the  first  place  that  the  locomotives  fitted  with  the 
Wood's  firebox,  which  were  of  the  2400  class,  were  being  run 
m  comparison  with  locomotives  of  the  2800  class,  that  had  a  larger 
firebox  heating  surface  and  a  considerably  greater  height  from 
grate  to  water  bars.  They  were  also  fitted  with  brick  arches 
and  were  the  very  latest  type  of  locomotive,  whereas  the  engines 
fitted  with  our  firebox  were  of  the  older  type  fixed  over.  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to  this  as  the  railroad  company's  ex- 
pert had  reported  the  locomotive  with  our  firebox  as  being  about 
even  on  coal  consumption.  These  comparisons,  however,  were 
made  against  the  2800  class,  as  stated. 

"Upon  my  objection  to  this  unequal  comparison  three  of  the 
2400  class  were  substituted  for  the  2800  class  and  have  been 
running  in  opposition  to  those  fitted  with  our  firebox  and  it  is 
these  locomotives  that  are  referred  to  in  my  coal  reports.  You 
will  note  from  these  reports  that  our  boilers  are  much  better 
steamers  and  save  a  considerable  amount  of  coal.  The  firemen 
have  been  changed  on  these  engines  from  time  to  time,  and  as 
you  will  note  from  the  tabulated  reports,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  used.  The  engineers 
aiul  firemen  who  have  run  these  locomotives  speak  in  the  high- 
est praise  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
boiler  as  against  those  not  fitted  with  our  fire- 
box. 

"The  engineers  tell  me  that  they  have  not 
>ecn  any  tubes  leaking  when  they  had  the  en- 
liines  in  their  charge,  and  from  the  careful 
txamination  I  have  given  these  boilers  every 
day,  up  to  the  present  time,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  tubes  could  be  run  for  four  or  five  months 
without  putting  an  expander  in  them,  and  if 
it  was  not  for  the  fires  being  dumped  so  often 
and  the  engines  run  into  the  roundhouses  un- 
der their  own  steam,  just  taking  cold  air 
tlirough  firebox  and  tubes,  they  would  go  on 
\\  (jrking  indefinitely  without  having  any  trouble 
from  leakage. 

"There  has  not  been  a  broken  staybolt  since 
they  were  put  into  service.  There  was  one 
defective  throat  sheet  stay  leaking,  on  account 
i)f  it  having  the  tell-tale  hole  drilled  at  an 
angle  instead  of  straight  in  the  center,  which 
was  replaced. 

"After  engine  2490  had  been  running 
nearly  nine  months,  never  missing  a  trip,  t 
had  a  chance  to  examine  it  a  number  of  times 
internally  when  the  tubes  were  taken  out,  on  account  of  the 
water  being  such  that  it  honeycombed  them  very  badly.  I  found 
the  firebox  and  tube  plates  in  first-class  condition,  and  they  do 
not  scale  any  more  than  the  regular  plain  fireboxes  and  tube 
plates.  I  also  had  occasion  to  examine  engine  2494  when  it  was 
put  in  the  shop  to  have  the  tubes  fixed  over,  from  same  con- 
ditions. It  was  such  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  they  had  not 
broken  any  staybolts  in  either  boiler,  that  after  the  tubes  had 
been  put  in  again  an  order  was  issued  for  the  drilling  of  twelve 
extra  rows  of  radial  staybolts,  with  3/16  in.  holes  2^  in.  deep, 
to  see  whether  any  of  the  staybolts  really  were  defective.  This 
method  is  resorted  to  to  find  out  whether  the  staybolts  were  in 
perfect  condition. 

"I  am  examining  these  boilers  daily,  after  each  trip,  and  they 
are  showing  up  good.  There  have  been  no  leaky  or  broken 
staybolts  or  leaky  mud  rings  on  any  of  the  three  boilers  since 
I  have  been  watching  them.  There  have  been  several  crown 
bolts  leaking,  from  time  to  time,  caused  by  dumping  fires,  but 
nothing  of  any  consequence,  and  have  easily  been  fixed. 
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"From  the  tabulated  coal  reports  you  will  find  that  the  saving 
is  clearly  shown  to  be  over  15  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  over 
engines  of  the  same  class,  for  the  same  tonnage  and  the  number 
of  cars  hauled. 

"This  report  surely  endorses  your  statement  to  me,  that  every 
extra  square  inch  of  surface  put  into  the  fireboxes  and  tube  plates, 
by  flanging,  will  give  an  account  of  itself  in  shape  of  fuel 
economy." 


Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Takes  Up  Farming. — An  agriculturist 
is  to  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  officers  of  the  company  are  of  the  opinion  that  more 
and  larger  crops  can  i)e  raised  on  the  farms  along  the  line  of 
the  road,  with  proper  instruction  and  encouragement.  The  new 
department  begins  work  on  April  ist,  with  F.  R.  Stevens,  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head. 
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ELECTRIFICATION. 

NEW    YORK    R.MLROAD   CLUB. 

The  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  president  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  electrification  of  steam  railroads  was  read 
at  the  annual  electrical  night  of  this  club  on  March  i8.  This 
report  briefly  reviewed  the  whole  subject  and  gave  a  very  broad 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  status  of  electrification 
of  steam  railroads.  It  considered  the  subject  under  the  follow- 
ing headings :  history ;  characteristic  features  of  electrification, 
under  which  the  subjects  of  flexibility,  effect  of  weather  condi- 
tions, use  of  equipment,  power,  capacity,  cleanliness  and  collat- 
eral advantages  were  considered ;  the  reasons  for  considering 
electrification,  that  included  a  discussion  of  increase  of  facilities, 
increase  of  earnings  and  legislative  enactment.  The  cost  at- 
tending installation  was  the  fourth  division  and  included  direct 
cost,  contingent  cost,  ultimate  cost  and  systems  of  electrification. 
The  fifth  chapter  was  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
electrification,  which  were  enumerated  carefully,  following  which 
the  features  to  be  considered  for  future  electrification  were 
briefly  summed  up  and  the  report  was  closed  with  the  following 
conclusions. 

(1)  No  general  information  is  available  on  the  basis  of  which  steam 
railroads,  as  a  whole,  would  be  justified  in  electrifying  terminals  or  niain 
lines,  solely  on   the  grounds  of  economy.  :-■•.■.;■>. 

(2)  Careful  investigation  is  necessary  to  decide  if  electrification  of  ter- 
minals and  suburban  districts  would  he  warranted  in  order  to  increase 
earnings. 

(3)  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  electrification 
in  connection  with  heavy  grades,  and  at  other  places  where  an  increase  in 
facilities  is  needed. 

(4)  It  is  not  likely  that  conclusive  data  on  the  economy  of  electrifica- 
tion will  be  available  until  electrification  is  extended  over  a  complete  steam 
locomotive  stage. 

(5)  The  electrification  for  passenger  terminal  and  suburban  service  is 
now  more  or  less  settled  as  to  method,  but  for  freight  and  general  trunk 
line  service  it  is  in  the  experimental  stage. 

(a)  The  types  of  locomotives  for  various  service  have  not  t>een 
determined,  though  progress  is  being  made. 

(b)  The  method  of  secondary  distribution  (working  conductors), 
needs  much  development  The  third  rail  is  thoroughly  reliable  and 
efficient,  but  unsuitable  for  complicated  switch  work.  In  its  present 
form  it  has  only  been  used  for  voltages  up  to  1,200. 

(c)  The  overhead  system  for  high  voltage  working  conductors  also 
needs  much  development.  Few,  if  any,  are  satisfied  with  present  de- 
signs, and  many  changes  are  proposed.  '.,     ,    -. '.    ;      V 

(6)  The  steam  railroad  men  and  electrical  engineers  should  work  to- 
gether in  as  close  harmony  as  is  possible  so  as  to  produce  results  that  will 
be  as  free  from  mistakes  and  experiments  as  is  possible  in  any  developing 
art. 

(7)  Each  problem  must  be  studied  on  its  merits  and  a  decision  can  only 
he  made  after  careful   study  of  the  conditions  pertaining  to  each  situation. 

(8)  The  electrification  of  large  freight  terminals  has  not  as  yet  been 
attempted,  nor  satisfactorily  worked  out.  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  proceed 
with  caution  in  this  matter  and  the  problem  must  be  exhaustively  studied 
and  new  developments  made  before  it  would  be  justifiable  to  make  such 
an  installation.  The  electrification  of  any  large  freight  terminal  would 
involve  a  number  of  roads,  and  cannot  be  undertaken  independently,   with- 


out the  co-operation  of  all  the  railroads  affected,  on  account  of  the  relations 
exi.sting  among  the  various  roads  in  the  interchange  of  freight  traffic. 

Committee — W.  J.  Harahan.  Chairman;  J.  H.  Davis,  L.  C.  Fritch.  Edwin 
B.    Kattc,   Wm,    McClellan,   C.    O.    Mailloux,   H.    M.    Warren,   and   G.    W. 

Wil  din.  ;V    >;.-.:    :.:,-^.  :.;  :  ../.■■:.;'     '•■■■.. ;jV 

Among  those  who  di.scussed  the  report  was  George  GJbbs, 
who  stated  thai  the  system  to  be  usetl  should  be  adapted  to  the 
condition,  and  it  is  in  no  way  possible  to  say  that  one  system  is 
better   than   another  under  all  conditions. 

L.  B.  Stillwell  considered  that  the  most  important  questit>ii  now 

was  to  develop  standards  of  electrification,  mentioning  thrse 
things  that  should  be  standardized  in  the  near  future.  First, 
the  position  of  the  third  rail;  second,  position  of  overhead 
trolley,  and  third,  frequency. 

W.  S.  Murray  threw  on  the  screen  a  number  of  lantern  slides 
showing  the  latest  development  of  the  work  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  electrified  section.  In  addition  he  dis- 
cussed the  report  very  fully,  disagreeing  with  the  committee's 
findings  in  several  respects.  .»--': 

G.  M.  Basford  pointed  out  that  the  introduction  of  the  Mallet 
compound  locomotive  had  removed  the  necessity  for  electrifica- 
tion in  many  places.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
refinements  of  locomotive  operation  have  not  begun  to  be  put 
into  general  use,  and  that  these  economical  factors  will  be  taken 
full  advantage  of  before  electrification  becomes  general.  His 
whole  discussion  was  woven  around  the  fact  that  each  particular 
instance  that  offered  a  possibility  for  electrification  should  be 
studied  by  itself  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any 

broad  conclusions  at  the  present  time. 

After  the  report  had  been  discussed  by  several  other  members 
it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  William  McClellan,  who  pointed 
out  very  clearly  that  this  report  did  not  represent  the  complete 

ideas  of  any  single  member  of  the  committee,  but  simply  stood 
for  what  they  were  all  able  to  agree  upon. 

ECONOMY    IN    THE    OPERATION    OF    LOCOMOTIVES. 

-v:.;     •"- RAILWAY   CLUB  OF   PITTSBURGH. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  this  club  J.  R.  .Alexander,  general 
road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  A\- 
toona,  presented  an  excellent  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Super- 
vision Tending  to  Economy  in  the  Operation  of  Locomotives." 
In  this  paper  he  strongly  urged  the  matter  of  education  for 
enginemen,  particularly  firemen.  The  subject  was  one  which 
brought  forth  an  excellent  discussion,  that,  in  the  main,  agreed 
with  the  author  in  his  contentions. 

P.\SSENGER  CAR  LIGHTING. 

■.':•:,;  C       CANADIAN    RAILROAD   CLUB. 

At  the  February  meeting  there  were  presented  several  papers 
on  the  subject  of  passenger  car  lighting,  each  being  prepared  by 
an  expert  in  one  particular  kind  of  lighting,  who  confined  him- 
self to  his  own   specialty.     This   included  a  description  of  the 
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clamps  extending  out  from  (life  wall.     A  rod  connects  an  afm 
Ironi    tht    iranie   to   a   crank  connection   on   a   short    .shul't   in   a 
r;.  fcrackets  sccwred  inat  hyi  that  is  driven  by  a  itixill  air : motor.- 

'llic  pivot  siippffriing  the  oscillating   frame  can  lie  raised  ami 

lowered  a  dibtance  o-f  a  couple  of  inches  l)y  means  of  a  small 

a;ir  cylinder  loetitedbencalli  it.     In  operation,  after  the  pipe  has 

..jjceii  clamped  in,  plac<^  and  tlie  T-head  secured  in, the  framework 

.,    the  oil  and  enu  ry  are  plaet  1  on  the  joint  and  air  is  adnntted  to 

.the  snKtll  cylinder  below   wilich  lifts  the    frame   until  practically 

the  whole  weight  of  the  dry  pipe  is  supported,     riie  air  motor  is 

.;>  then  started  and  the  lower  part  oscillated  at  a   fairly  rapid  rate 

:' and  tlirough  a  wide  arc.     Whenever  it  is  ncces>ary  to  renew  the 

grinder  the  air  is  released  from  the  lifting  cyliiukr  and  the  joint 

;,;^.^>eparatecL; ^:^V- ■-;,'. :,^<;,v;>'..  v:^  --^'X-  ■•- ."J-'';'"''  ?^.  '■■;■■  ^' ;■ !  v- 

.•\  similar  arrangement  lias  beenclesigiied  for  grinding  the  dry 

pipe  in  the   front  lube  sheet.     It  works  very  much  in  the  satne 

'  iflantier  as  the  one  shown,  the  apparatus  being  secured  in   the 

v.- front   end/    These  machines   were  dtsigiied   ajid   are   in   use  at 

the  C.>niriwrood  sho^fs  of  tire  l^ke  'Sliorc,^&   Michitian  Southern 

kadway.:;-^  '  ^    '  ■'-  ■-  ■  '  "'  •■'y- .'"■■•''■'''''''•'"  ■ 

•i  f'V:^;     CHUQU^  IN  A  tATHE.    ^       ^     '" 

•;  .      It  is  the  usual  custi>tn  to  set  a  car  wheel  laiiie  in  a  pit  belo.v 

■iitje  floor  level,  s^)  that  the  wheels  can  be  rolled  directly  into  or 

•voiit  of  the  machine.     This  is  t'siiaHv- done  by  rollinn  '.luni  tip  the 

inclined   sitr face  tU  WoodeB-w^^^  so'^is   to   rai<e   them   high 

.   eiunitih  to  pi  rmit  tlu-  centers  to  'enter  and  then  drivi-  the  wedpev 

....v<*tH.   b»  fore,  clriu'kiiivi,   the  Ayh<.;;;.K  .     |lus...a:nt;an}ienRiit    not    only. 


WOOD'S  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE  BOX. 


•  ■     J;    lb. xnkll  .TH£  FLOOK    tS   OPKRATKU   BY   tHE    HANDLE   l^Dtt  .\TKI>    l!V 

.reqliHf.fcs  the  service ^  M^^^  attended  by  more 

:^..o,r;l«Svs  delay  iji  shifting  the  whqels^  centers  to  enter 

;.-Iffioperly;    ''  ■■■.,■-■.;-.,.■■■ 

/At  several  shops  a  pnemnatie  device  has  been  arranged  that 
eJinjimues.  this  trouble.    It  feonsi^^  frame  hinged  to 

the  bed  of  the  lathe,  the  outer  end  of  which  is  raised  by  mean^ 
of  an  air  cylinder  below  the  floor  level.  This  frame  is  of  such 
.i   width  that  it   forms  a  track  on  which  the  axle  can  roll.     In 

■jCISiilg  ;it,  the  .wheels   OT^  up   when   the    frame    is   in    a 

lowered  position,  the  air  is  turned  on.  it  i^  raised  up  sutlficioiuly 
tQ  permit  the  wheels  to  roll  into  the  latiie  without  assistance  and 
in  a  position  that  the  centers  can  be  closed  without  fiirther  ad- 
jijsitnent  and ,; the    *rbeel   (qhtjcked  with    the.    services    of    bm 
one'inan. 

:  In  addition  to  this  device  at  some  shops  the  tail  stock  is  also 
air  Gperated  and  the  centers  van  be  thrown  in  or  out  by  simply 
turning  an  air  valve.  : 

These  two  devices,  togethef  with  standard  tools,   have  been 
fo*»nd  to  greatly  increase  the  output  of  a  wheel  lathe. 


Fred  M.  Suell,  employed  by  the  William  II.  Wood  Locomotive 
lire  IJok  &  Tube  I'late  Co.  as  locomotive  e.xperl  to  follow  the.: 
servicis  of  the  three  loconiotivrs  on  the  Xew  York  tentral  Lines 
wliich  are  equipped  with  litis, tyi»e  oi  lireboxj  in.  a  recent  rcpoirl 
to-.hiv;eiiiployefs  said  in  pnrl:,;r'' '^v  ^. '-^■•'••;-^/:;.^-V  -  i;\:V.';=-''^'''^ 

"T  found  in  the  first  place  that  the  locomotives;  fitted  with  the  , 
Wood's  firebox,   which   were  of  the  J400  class,   were   being   run 
111  conipari.-on  with  locomotives  of  the  j8oo class,  that  had  a  larger - 
firebox   heating  surface  and  a  considerably  greater  height   from 
grate   to   water  bars.     They   were  also   fitted  with   brick  arches' 
and  were  the  very  latest  type  of  locomotive,  whereas  the  engines 
lifted  with  our  firebox  were  of  the  older  type  fixed  over.     I  wish 
•to   draw    your  attention   tothjs  as   the   railroad   company's  ex- 
pert had  reported  the  locomotive  with  our  tireliox  as  being  about 
even  on   coal  consumption.      1  Iiesc  compansoiis,  howrever,, were 
HKide  against  tlie  2boo  cla>s,  as  stated.        '^i'-  -S^:'-^  -'■'  -'^-^:^.  .-^■.■'■<^ 
■      "Cpon  my  objection  to  this  uiuciiial  comparison  three  of  the 
2400   class   were   substituted    for   the   2800   class   and   have   been 
running  in  opposition   to  those  fitted  with  our  firebox  and  it  is 
these  locomotives  that  are  referred  to  in  my  coal  reports.     You  ■ 
will   note   from   these   reports  that  our   boilers  are  much   better  . 
steamers  and  save  a  considerable  amount  of  coal.     The  firemen, 
have  been  changed  on  these  engines   from  time  to  time,  and  as 
;.y<m  will  itote   from  the  tabidated  reports,  there  has  been   little 
or   iio   difference   in  the  quantity  of   fuel   used.     The   engineers 
.  and  frrenien  who, have  run  these  locomotives  speak  in  the  high- . 
r^"-:  .v.-;"-.  •:..":  .vert  praise,  in  -regard   to  .the   Working   «jf  the  ■ 
I)oiler  as  against  those  not  fitted  wiili  our  fire-.: 

boxv  ^  ,        •  '■'_'''' 

"The  engineers   tell   me   that   they  have  ;tlot..- 
-1  en  ;iuy  tubes  leaking  when  they  had  the  ei>-  . 
uiiie-    in    their    charge,   and    from    the    careful  . 
'  \aiiiinatioii    I    have   given   these   bo'L'rs  v'very   , 
'\ny,  up  to  the  present  time*  I  atn  satisfied  that  ^ 
I  he  tubes  coidd  be  rmi  for  four  or  five  months 
witliont  |>utting  an   expander  in  them,  and  if  • 
it  was  not  fr>r  the  lires  being  dumped  so  often    ■ 
.         .ir.l  tile  tii;iine>   run  into  the   roundhouses  un- 
•iiBBI^fc^  /   ^        i!tr    their    own    steam,    just    taking    cold    air   ■ 
^aAi :^..^       ilirongh  fircliox  aiid  tubes,  they  would  go  on 
•Aoikiirg  iudelinitch'  without  having  any  trouble  •. 
T' >tii  leakage.-'  i;-".-i'.^i:'..'V-''^.i'^;'i/- ■;  .f'^.'.V-';  >'  ■' ■[  Z'"':'.^ 
"I  here  has  not  Jieen  ,i  broken  >;tayi)olt   since  i' 
luy    were   put    into  service.      There   was   one 
lefective  throat  sheet  stay  leaking,  on  account  ■ 
of    it    having    the    tell-tale    hole    drilled   at    an 
.iiigle  instead  of  straight- ill  the  center,  whic'i 
was  rei)lace:d.:  -  -      ■  f  "■:/ .; ;; ;  --^    '  - 
^:''Aft^_r\  '.etigm^^     2490.^' bid     beien    ..xunning   ; 
vncai-lyiiinc   months,   never   niissing   a   trip,    I   ;- 
had  a  cliance  to  examine  it  a  number  of  times 
internally  when  the  tubes  were   taken  out,  on   account  of  the 
water  being  such  that  it  honeycombed  them  very  badly.    I  found 
the  firebox  and  tube  plates  \u  t'lrst-class  coiidition,  .and   they  do 
not   scale   any   more   than   tho    regular  plain    fireboxes  and   tube   '[ 
plateS;     I  also  had  occaision  to  examine  engine  2494  when  it  was 
put  in  the  shop  to  have  the  tubes  fixed  over,  from  same  con- 
ditions.    It  was  such  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  they  had  not 
broken   any   staybolts   in   either   boiler,   that   after  the   tubes  had 
been  put  in  again  an  order  was  issued  for  the  drilling  of  twelve 
extra  rows  of  radial  staybolts.  with  3/16  in.  holes  2'/j  in.  deep, 
to  see  whether  any  of  the  staybolts  really  were  defective.     This   /: 
method  is  resorted  to  to  find  out  whether  the  staybolts  were  in,  {, 

perfect  condition.       ';  ,;--i"  '■'■■'■  y  ■■'./■■'  '":^.''  ';•■;  „"-'-"':- ■'■-'i-v-  ■'■''.. 'v 

"I  am  examining  these  boilci-s  daily,  after  each  trip,  and  they  ■ 
are  showing  up  good.  There  have  been  no  leaky  or  broken 
staybolts  or  leaky  mud  rings  on  any  of  the  three  boilers  since 
I  have  been  watching  them.  There  have  been  several  crown 
bolts  leaking,  from  time  to  time,  caused  by  dumping  fires,  but 
nothing  of  any  consequence,  and  have  easily  been  fixed.      :..:,,: 


Tflf.'.^iK;  cVlinber 
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■.■\-. 


.■v/.^> 


I .  "From  tlic  tabulated  coal  reports  you  will  fiiul  ilial  the  savino; 
is  clearly  sliown  lo  be  over  15  per  cent,  and  ^o  per  cent.  o\er 
ejigines  of  the  saine  cLiss^  for  the  Same  tonnage  and  the  number 

■of:  cars  hauled^;  :'.-\.;;\;  ■-■  ^/'■■':''<.K-.-.<'  i'^'^:i-  ^^  .'^^  ^'•■-  z^:-/  r  ■^^'■~'i'^''-i.  :'■ 
"This  report  slirely  'endbrse.<  yovir  st.iieniciit  (o  tiie,  that  every 
extra  square  inch  of  surface  put  into  tho  fireboxes  and  ttibe  ])lates^ 
vhy   flanging,    will    give   an    aCcouritdf  git  self    in;  ^hape   >>f    fHel 

economy."  ■■■'/■■■■:.-,■■':■  i:  ■■'■  Av  v;.v-  •' '"Vs^^v   '■■'■  ^h;-]-.''-  ■'::■'[■■';:  if'7'-':4^  r-- 


LEiiKin  Vali.ev  R.  R.  Takes  If  I'akmixc. — \n  agriculturist 
IS  tp  be  added  to  the  staflf  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  officeTS  of  the  company  are  of  tjie  opiiTion  that  more 
.and  Inrgtr  cii^ps  cun  i>e  raise*!  on  the  fartiis  along  the  line  of 
the  road,  with  proper  instruction  antl  cncouraifcmcni.  The  How 
departnient  begins  work  on  April  i?t,with  F.  R.  Stevens,  of 
Geneva,.  2V:yY.;' at  thehea^J^'- ;  .  -^? 'I- ~l'.:!.;Af  ^^^ : 


T  H  E   R  A 1 1 ;  RO  A D   C  L r  BS. 


.CLiia. 


t'cntral 
.Ktw   KnpTand 
.  Ni"w   York 

NortlK't-n 
1'ittsburph 
Rictitiionfl 
Soiitlu-rii 
."^t      I.otiis 


■.:-.-tt.kMt    :    ■ 


■  TlTi.*  '<(>*VPAI«B«t'-' 


.Npi'il  5 

.May  1,1 

.April  12 

\pril  !.-» 


i^^ffi<"ieniEy  in  Transport9tic.ti. 


Ah    A'l'lress  :  " 

.Strt^-is    t)fv<loped  by  Colli sion 
■  .  ■;     "of    IVi'ipht  Cars      :    ,   , 
April  SS      ;  Kailtvay  Clirtis  ,      h  >v:     ~ 

.\prtl  ■'iS'  ■-  I  Ktiii,    Ivvpair  or  TrginsfiiiF .. 
April  H      JTrajii   Lighting     '    "  '     < .  ;. 
:i\j>rit 'SI-   -.:/-  ■ ::::  -,'■■;■ .:'  -  ..;-^'''r'.:.y'.;.'':\~::  ■" 
April     .s        Puriglit  rhi    Jiit-erHiahire'--      .  ■'  . 
April    I<»         KtfcTnc,  llraillif;hts>  •;    ^^     T  y ./ \ 


'ItSi^Tm^hiir ■':'■:-■■'■'  lJ-»^-  PowoU 
•:     ■.■    ■:■■,".':■-.•.'-;•.'■  |H.  t).;  V'onulii 
Iloiv.   Win  W.'  W«ofe  :^rG.  11:  J-ra/icr 
n    W.'lHrtin;..  .■  .:  .v5]Jfv   IJ.   Voyght 

»..\v:;  KroitW;':"' ■  :■■  -"tc".  1;:   kciin«-Hy. 
"R;   I;.    KfHfio      V  •  .   ..        •il;  W,  .Vliinum 
Tt<"nrV  SclVraodor.  •;  ..:  .  :'^^  '^    Rol msot) 


Abnki 


P.  O.  Uox  7.  Si    I.anihcrli.  )Jc»i»trrtK  <Qil«f. 
rtrr  l.ilxTty   St..    New  Ynrk   .  .■.-•'. 

411  Oliver  St..  Iloston.  Maffli.  "  :  :  "•.  -:. 

,9't  T.ilK-rty  St..   N*?w  Vofk    '  ..  •■  V- . '  •.   ;  -.. 


lOiu-ral  I  >isp<i«stor.   ; 
rProf.  i ':  H:  lU-nt.vut" 


;  .   U'lstcin  t  anada    I  April.  14 

'y::>-^'\%  /5->. •'•::■' {/■■ifcLECll^MnCATlON^? 

I  ■'■;:-  K-:''--  ■■'    i  ?  '  ■■■'"  -'-i '  '■  :  'J  ^E  «;'  y*;*  K\RA.ttliqAiB:  i:W-B^         .  rf:  -^:  "  \--'S:}^::';  .:■. 

..:i  -The  report  of  a  conirm'ttce  appointetl  by  the  president  to  con 
•  stdcr  the   subject  of  electrification   of  steam    railroads   vvas   reaVf 
at   the   annua!   electrical  night   of  this  club  on    March    iK     This 

,   report  briefly  reviewed  the  whole  Suhjtct  and  gave; a  very  broad 

;   and   compri'liensive   view;   of   the  present    status  of  electrification 

-of  steam  railroads.  It  considered  the  subject  iinder  the  foM<nv- 
ing  headings:  history ;charact<^ristiG  features  of  electrification, 
Hinder,  which  tlic  subjects  of  flexibility,  cfYect  of  wchthcf  coitdi' 

■  lions,  use  of  equipment,  power,  cap.icity,  cleanliness  .•liidcollat- 
i-ra)    advantages    were    c<Misidered ;    the    reasons    for  t"i»iisidefir''g 

:.  electritication,  that  included  a  discussion  of  increase  o€  j^acilities. 
increase  of  earnings  and  legislative  enactment.  The  cost  at- 
tcivding  install.-.lion   was  the   fourth  division  and  inchidcd  direct 

,  cost,  contingent  cost,  ultimate  cost  and  systems  of  electriticatioji. 
The  fifth  chapter  was  on  the  advantages  and  disadvaniages  of 
electfitieation.  which  were  enumerated  carcfnlly.  following  which 
ihe  features  to  be  considered  for  future  electrilleatiou  wero 
briefly  sumined  up  and  the  report  \\-«ts  c)iTti>ed  wi.th  thfc  following 

■'.TQnchisions;  ^'VO^'  \;-:;  ^'^V-'' •:"■;•■. -r'-'-'ry^^lvrV.;.'-  ■■  ''•■•■■';  •.Cv'^'.-. A"  ..,.■; 


«Oi\V.   Superior   St,    Piiluth,   \fi«fi     ■ 
K  *   I-    ft.   K     R    t;.n    Oftico.  I'lttsborjih.   Pa 
t'    X- O.   Ry..  Richmoti-t.  \'a.  !   '     '; 

Wis  Prudeiitia!   P.Idp..  .Aiilanta,  ^i  [.\,l-;-*    •■; 
H.   \V.   rraiK-mli.tl  t'nton  Station.  St.  l.oiji-i.  Mo;  !;;".-,- ;. :' 

J.  IV.    Tayl-.r  VM)  ii]d  tVj.mv    |l!<ie..  t'hicaeo        •...    -,.:.:  •,:>■ 

VVV.    II,    U.i'ivcar       Ili!>  ("hislniit    Sr  .    \\  iTitiii.<c,   Via*.' .',.-• -^.VV.  '■•    ■■ 


•A;     f.     M. 


riJt 


'■*^-'  ". 


',;  '.(I)  ..No  Kciierat  ihfofiiiation  i«  avail.n'filc  r.ii  tiio  iiaVis.  o^r  Sviiii-h-  -iteaff* 
.  i.ailroa<1«.  as  a  wliole.  wouM  .1m-  .iu.>tit'u:rt  in  vI<'cHifv»ni.'  «.  rininat*.  or  iV.ain 
■.  lines  sol'Iy  en  llie  g:roiin<l>.  <if  eronainy; ..'  .,>-^i  ..■-.  ^^  ,■•.'/  5  •  '.■..:,: 
.,  (2).  Careful  invtstifiation  i<s  neec.'Hiary  :lo '(li'rtdv;  .ijf.  vif«l'rific^^^ 
■  ■  minals  and  suburban  dtsti'ictswoiild.;bc..\yarrqnte(l  iil  twd<:l";.' to\  itirrease. 
^;earnings.   ■  ."■^  '■^:  ■;-'■,  '  -'  ■'■ 

■r     (S)      More  attention  shoidd^be  giveti  tb;the;f«"ss.ibtliiies;  of  eU^^trific^^ 
in  connection  with  heavy  g.rades.  and  .at  otber^.plaees' Where  ai»  increase- in- 
facilities  is  needed.  ;'.,:.      ;.    ,0  .    .    .J.    '.  ■    -'  *    ; 

'4)      It    i-'-   not    likely    that    cQiiohisive   data   <in    the    (-conoinv   of   elertriftca- 


■-.  out  tlu-  :c«»-iJriR.ratioli  of  .i1l  the  .raiiroa>.l-  .ii'rctt  li.   on   ;«  coitirt  of^tlti-  rolatio-  - 
*...  ..;--.:<5>ci^tini{  atnoug   the  various  roa<}s  in  the  Jiitercttanpc  of   treijiht  traffic. 
:-:..'■•:.   (\>imnittee^\V.  T.    flarjihan,  Cbannian;  .1  '  M.    l*avi>.  1,.  C     Kriteh.   Kiiwiii 
*-    KattKi    \Vm.    .\icCKllan.    C.    O     MailiouiL.    IT     M     Warren,    and   G.    W. 
"  "Wldin.  \  -;-..:V.^/ ^.v- /'  •■'  '^•■- -■::■.>.;.  :;a'  ;"^.'-^-^ i  ''  ''.r  -,.:■.- 

.-Vmbrtjr.  tfio.^e  Avho   d^^^  report    was'  Gcot^  Gifeh^, 

who  state<l  thai  the  .syslonv_to  \n-  n«vil  should  I kv  adapted  t<>  the 
/conditi<;»n;  aiMl  it  4^  ill  yw  .tt^       ikWiWe  i<>.  >ay'  that.  <^h.-  syjAvtn  '- 
better  than   anutlu-r  unfler-  all  conditions,  -.:;    ^/-y-.  ;  ^  -.V™   V-• 
'      L  H.  Sliliwell  c<n\>i<lered  tluit  tbv  ntv>--l  ii«p^»rt:»iii  -ifiiV'st^MV  !V'\'. 

*ft?is  to  d^^vi'lop-  standards,  nf   elect riticat'*^0-    nientioniiiR   thrc-v 
til ittgs   that   should   be'standardi/ed  in   the   near   fatur*.     First. 
the    p<>.sitioi:i    of    tire  :third'   ffli|>   secottd;   f>i>siUon    of   aveilici^^^^ 
ti-ulley^  and  thinl.  freqtiej'jcy        ;      ^    ; :    T  -    ;V 

:   \V.  S,  .Vlurrny  threw  otr  the  ^cpceft-a  m^if*er  nf  lanterti  ;;1i^c-« 
showing  the  latest  de\ck»piuetit  of  ihe  .work  on'  the'  New  Votki 
New  Ilav<^i  &■  llartf  ird  electrified  section.     In  additiim  he  dis 
cussed,  tlie    n-piiri    very    fnlly.    di-aurninc    N\ith    the    Cinnmittee'-; 
tinflings  tn  several;  rc>pe<'l>*-: 

;  (i.  ArvrJasford' pointed  out  that  the  introduction  of  thcMallet 
conii)otind  IfcOHiotive  had  remnved  the  neces>ity  for  electritica- 
tion in  tnany  places.    He-aho  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

;  retmeirieiit<v  »ST  U,>foin<"»tive  operation  Have  not  begun  to  be  pur 
iiito  gtMierai  tise.  nind  that  these  economicH?  factors  will  be  talceti 
full  lidvantage  of  before  electrillcat ion  becomes  general.  Hi- 
AviiQ^Ie  dt^cu^sion  was  typven  arQUnd  tlw  fact  tliat  each  particular 

■instance  that  offered  a  possibility  for  electrification  should  be 
studied  by  itself  and  tliat  it  was-  hot  pt*;.MbU  .to.  arrjv.e  41  aiuv 

vbroad  cQiiclusions  at  the  present  time:     '":' "  -'     ' 

.  After  the  report  had  bten  discussed  by  several  other  member* 
it  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  WilHam   McClellan,  who  pointed 


tion  will  be  available  until  electritlcaUbn  is  cxtendc4  over , a  i(^  oiit  vcry  clearly  that  this   report   did   not    rejiter«ent   the  coinplotc 

lorotnotive  stage.     .;.-;      ::'^;--^- ;•■?;- ■■.\:'-'    ^-v  ;-"">•■  :''''^  ,'      ■         •.       ,  i_  r  '  t  •  .  •        1  . 

(5)      The    electrification    for   pas^eniter    terminal    and    submijai,;  ^e^vice    fc«<l«aspf   any    Single    member  of   the   COmmitte£^_))Ut^ Simply    stood 

now  more  or  Ic?!;  spulcd  .-is  to  iintlio(i.  but  for  frt.iirijt  am!  gen.  ral  11  unlv      for  what  they  wcrc  .all  able  to  agree  npo|i.,;:y";  ..r.-'A  •;,^:-^-^ 

line  service  it  ii^  in  the  experimental  stage.  '      '•    '   ' 

,:  ,        ta)     The    types   of   locomotives    for   various    scrVif«;:V«e   «ot   Wei ^^:B^ 
'.  ^■.    deterniined,  though  progress  is  being  made.     ^    .'^"'''  ■-.■'■'  '■■■xl'^-  ['•'.'■:  ':^-i..    .' -'i' •.■'?.■, 


(b);  The  uiethod  of  secondary  distributiort  (worktnp  conductorkK 
•needs  much  deveJopment  The  tliird  rail  is  thr-ronelriy  feiiable  dnd 
efficient,  but   unsuitalile   for  coniptjcated   switch   worV.     J Hy  its.  present-:    rOad   foreman   of   engines   «if- the   Pe4itt<ylvania    Railroad,   at    .-\1 


■  .:■<  ;.".■  •        :•    •    RAItWAV-  CLCA  OF  TITtt^BCHOH 

At  the  January  meetihg;  of  this  clubi  J.  R.  Alexander,  general 


.  .,'.'^,    form  it  has  only  t)ecn  used  for  voltages  up  to  1, '.'Oft.  ;':,        '  .•    ,   •    - 

."■V      ^e)      The    overh-ad   system    for    hiph    voltave    workinp   c.(>hilnetors   alsij  . 

■-^._.   needs  much   development.      Few,    if  any.   are   satisde.dw.tb    prese»|l  dti- 

■.-',•'.    signs,  and  many  changes  arc  proposed.  ..;.:.•,,'■;. '..^  ••,"■.■..■. .-.■..  ■.,v'*ry'i   ;■. 

■'.     :f6)     The    steam    railroad    men    and    electrical    ehgirieers    sfcotild    wdttc   to- - 

gether  in   as  close   harmony  as  is  possible   so  as   to  pro<luCe  results  that   tt-jlt 

be  as  free   from  mistakes  and.  experiments  .as  ispossJMv  in  any  .developing; 

':art.  -"     ■■■      .■.■■■'■;;■■  -,    .-■-■■' ^;.  ;■•,,,'■■■■    ■"-"'\-^-       ■■■■■, 

*T>      Each   prolilem   niust   tie  ttuilJctV  011   its  merits  and  a  det'isi,i,i   lan  only-; 

.   1«- niride  after  pafeful   study  (>f  tliC;  c<)i)diti.on>  pertaining  to  each!  sitiiation.. ; 

•> ■ '  -fiH )   .'  Th?  iitdt'^tTi iWat io»    <>f'  t.*i:»!e    f  n-iglit    tcrri)in«il.*   iias :  «56t  -ak  yejt    b«*eiv  ' 

;  :itlenipted,  lui.r  satisfai-(orily  worked  oiit»  iber.'fore' it   is'  iu■<•«.->^af  >    to  piocucil. 

with  ratitibn  ■  ill  this  matter   and   tlie   problem  must   be  exhauslively   studied 

and    new    <levelopments    made    before    it    Windd    be    justifiabte    to    make    such 

an    installation       The    electrification    of    any    large    freight    termitial    wowld 

•nv<)Ive  a  number  of  roads,   and  cannot  he  undertaken  independentty.   with- 


toona,  presented  an  excellen*  pa^H^^  r>n  the  subject  of  "Stipcr 
vision  Tending  to  Economy  in  the  Operation  of  t/jccmtotives ' 
In  this  paper  he  strongly  urged  the  matter  of  education  for 
enginemcn,  particularly  firemen.  The  subject  was  otic  whidi 
brought  forth  an  excellent  discussion,  th.it.  in  tlte  main,  apreerl 
withthe  atrthor  in  bis  contentions/     ,f  •':>/:??'  ■-//V'^/^^^/;^; 

'%4C^iv  J'^'  ■  rASSFXf^LR;<AK-'I JcillTiKCiS.:.^V 

At  the  Februarj    ineeting  thvre  were  pro-cntid   sevvrai  papv;  - 
on  the  subject  of  passenger  c.tr  lighting,  each  being  prep.ired  h\ 
an  expert  in  one  particular  kind  of  lighting,  who  contined  him 
self .  t0  his  o\yn   specialt\       Tfus .  included  a   description   of  the 
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L'oinniercial  Acetylene  Company's  method  of  lighting;  the  Cana- 
dian Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company's  acetylene  light- 
ing; a  general  paper  by  W.  L.  Gray  on  the  Stone  system  of 
lighting,  and  a  paper  by  L.  R.  Pomeroy  on  the  Safety  Car 
Heating  &  Lighting  Company's  method  of  car  lighting  by  Pintsch 
gas.  The  latter  paper  was  fully  illustrated  and  forms  an  ex- 
cellent brief  treatise  on  modern   Pintsch  gas  lighting. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  this  club  a  paper  by  G.  I.  Evans 
on  "An  Experimental  Articulated  Mallet  Locomotive,"  whicii 
appeared  on  page  8i  of  the  March  issue  of  this  journal,  was 
presented. 

STEEL  CAR  CONSTRUCTION. 

NEW   ENGLAND  RAILROAD  CLUB. 

In  a  very  complete  and  well  illustrated  paper  C.  R.  Harris  dis- 
cussed the  construction  of  steel  cars  at  the  February  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Railroad  Club,  giving  a  graphical  analysis  of 
the  weight,  cost,  strength  and  general  merits  of  pressed  steel  as 
compared  with  structural  shapes  for  car  structures,  the  com- 
parison being  very  generally  in  favor  of  the  latter  construction. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Millar,  Prof.  C.  F.  Allen,  Mr. 
M.  V.  Ayrcs  and  other  members.  The  general  consensus  of 
opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  structural  shapes  for  car  con- 
struction. ...,.-; 

ELECTRIC  CAR' LIGHTING. 

CENTRAL    RAILWAY    CLUB. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Sloan  presented  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  above 
subject  at  the  March  meeting  of  this  club.  He  first  considered 
the  general  advantages  of  electric  lighting  and  followed  with  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  different  types  of  electric  lighting, 
pointing  out  in  each  case  the  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  a  great  majority  of  the  future 
electric  installations  will  he  of  the  a.xle  generator  type. 

STEEL  FREIGHT  CARS. 

NORTHERN    RAILWAY    CLUB. 

W.  S.  At  wood,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Dominion  Car 
&  Foundry  Company,  presented  a  brief  but  comprehensive  paper 
on  "Steel  Freight  Cars"  at  the  January  meeting  of  this  club.  A 
lively  and  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  experi- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  car  experts  was  given. 

STORES  DEPARTMENT. 

WESTERN    CANADA   RAILWAY   CLUB. 

The  subject  at  the  January  meeting  was  "The  Store  Depart- 
ment and  Its  Relation  to  Other  Departments."  the  paper  being 
by  A.  E.  Cox,,  storekeeper  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 
This  paper  briefly  discussed  the  activities  of  the  .store  xlepart- 
ment  and  pointed  out  its  intimate  relationship  with  other  depart- 
ments and  how  by  the  proper  co-operation  its  work  could  be 
facilitated  and  its  assistance  to  other  departments  be  increased. 

The  discussion  was  active  and  brought  out  a  large  number  of 
very  interesting  points  on  the  practice  in  the  various  store  de- 
partments of  other  roads. 

ST.   LOUIS  RAILWAY  CLUB. 

At  the  .'\pril  meeting  the  annual  election  of  officers  will  take 
place.  The  nomination  committee  has  placed  the  following  gen- 
tlemen in  nomination:  President.  J.  E.  Taussig;  ist  vice-presi- 
dent, H.  J.  Pfeifer;  2d  vice-president,  Chas.  Burlingame ;  3d  vice- 
president,  J.  B.  Carothers;  secretary,  B.  W.  Frauenthal ;  treas- 
urer, C.  H.  Scarritt ;  for  member  of  executive  committee.  E.  F. 
Kearney;  for  member  of  executive  committee,  W.  H.  Elliot. 


TiEW  24-INCH  SHAPER. 


Railroad  Pay  in  New  York  State.— The  annual  report  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  second  district  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  the  year  IQ08,  gives  the  average  rate  of  pay 
received  by  the  various  employees  of  the  railroads.  For  the 
railroad  which  has  the  largest  number  of  employees,  the  figures 
are  as  follows : 


Stockbridge  shapers  are  noted  because  of  their  two-piece 
crank  motion  that  gives  a  stroke  to  the  ram  of  even  speed 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cut  and  a  very  quick  return 
stroke.  Tests  which  have  been  made  at  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute  indicate  that  25  per  cent,  less  power  is  required 
for  the  same  amount  of  work  with  this  type  of  shapcr  than  with 
the  plain  crank  motion  type. 

With  the  new  24-inch  machine  that  has  recently  been  designed 
and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph,  this  type  of 
crank  is  again  employed  and  the  machine  has  been  very  carefully 
designed  for  ample  strength  and  rigidity  in  all  its  parts.  Some 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  detail  construction,  with  the  idea 
of  simplifying  the  arrangement  as  compared  with  the  previous 
machines. 

.■\s  can  be  judged  from  the  back  gear  ratio,  which  is  30  to  i, 
this  machine  is  very  powerful,  but  in  addition  to  being  a  high 
duty  shaper  it  also  maintains  the  highest  standard  of  accuracy. 

Where  previously  a  taper  packing  was  used  to  take  up  the 
wear  of  the  side  thrust  of  the  ram,  on   this  machine  there  is  a 


.      Number. 

Engineers i, .;...,•>,...,•...•. ...     2,016 

Fircini-n •  ...>....:.  i'. .', . . . .      2,023 

Conductors    ,.,.;....      1,591 

Other  Trainmen 3,71  S 


Average  Pay 

per  Day. 

$4.95 

2.88 

4.05 

2,84 


24-INCH    STOCKI)kll»l.E    shaper    EOUIPI'EI)    WITH    A    TWO-PIECE    CRANK 

.MOTION     THAT    (ilVES     A     U.MKORM     CUTTINt;    STROKE 

WITH     A     VERY     RAPID     RETURN. 

solid  gib.  This  is  bolted  to  the  bed  and  when  in  place  give<; 
practically  the  same  condition  on  both  sides  of  the  ram.  The 
wear  can  be  taken  up  by  adjusting  screws,  the  gib,  however, 
being  solidly  bolted  to  the  bed  after  being  adjusted. 

The  cross  feed  mechanism  has  been  simplified  over  the  previous 
design  and  made  stronger.  The  feed  rod  adjusts  itself  to  any 
position  of  the  bar  and,  without  changing  its  position,  feeds  the 
table  in  either  direction  and  automatically  stops  at  either  end  of 
its  feed. 

The  method  of  supporting  the  driving  cone  is  also  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  carried  on  a  sleeve  supported  by  a  large  self- 
oiling  bearing  that  takes  all  strain  from  the  cone  off  from  the 
driving  shaft.  A  speed  box  with  a  single  drive  pulley  can,  how- 
ever, be  applied  to  the  same  shaper  if  desired,  the  parts  being 
interchangeable. 

With  the  cone  pulley  on  direct  drive  the  ratio  is  8  to  r,  but 
with  the  back  gears  in  the  ratio  is  30  to  i.  The  cone  gives  eight 
changes  of  speed  to  the  ram,  with  a  range  in  strokes  of  from  8 
to  90  per  minute. 

A  few  of  thf  principal  dimensions  of  this  shapcr,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Stockbridge  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  are: 

Actual    length   of  stroke 24 Ji  in. 

Vertical   traverse   of  table 16  in. 

Horizontal  traverse  of  table 30  in. 

Top  of  table 16  in.  x  24  in. 

Length  of  ram  bearing  in  column 36  |n. 

VVidth  of  ram  bearing  in  column 12  in. 

Net  weight   of  machine .4400  lbs. 

Floor  space  required 102    in.    x    52  ni. 


April,  1910. 
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36  INCH  MOTOR-DRIVEN  LATHE. 


In  all  the  recently  constructed  railroad  shops  the  heavy  ma- 
chine tools  are  located  so  as  to  be  served  by  the  travelling  cranes 
and  are  usually  driven  by  individual  motors  either  attached  to  the 
tool  or  located  on  the  floor  or  column  near  by. 

A  large  lathe  that  has  the  motor  attached  to  the  headstock  and 
is  carefully  designed  throughout  for  rigidity,  power  and  case  of 
operation,  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 

This  machine  has  a  swing  of  37  inches  over  the  bed  and  24 
i;iches  over  the  carriage.  Tiie  driving  motor  is  of  7!^  horse- 
power and  it  has  a  speed  range  varying  between  600  and  1,200 
revolutions  per  minute.     Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 


The  controller  of  the  motoi  is  mounted  on  the  right  side  of 
the  carriage,  so  that  while  it  is  convenient  for  the  workman,  it 
is  not  located  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  lathe. 
As  the  illustration  shows,  this  controller  is  connected  through 
bevel  gears  to  a  splined  rod  extending  the  length  of  the  bed, 
which  transmits  the  movement  to  the  starting  box.  This  method 
of  operating  the  motor  from  the  carriage  has  proved  so  satis- 
factory that  all  the  motor-driven  lathes  made  by  this  company 
are  so  arranged.  This  lathe  is  adapted  to  cut  threads  ranging 
from  1/16  inch  to  4  inches  pitch.  The  lead-screw  is  prevented 
from  sagging  by  a  support  whicii  travels  on  the  bed  with  the  car- 
riage and  automatically  stops  off  at  certain  points.    This  insures 


36'IN'CH     MOTOR    DRIVES     EN'biSE     LATHE — SP&liHifih.LU     iAACUlSl.     TOOL  CU. 


design  of  the  headstock,  which  is  completely  enclosed  and  of 
symmetrical  proportions.  This  enclosed  type  of  headstock  not 
only  lessens  the  danger  of  accident,  but  greatly  adds  to  the  mas 
siveness  and  strength  of  this  part.  The  driving  mechanism  is 
provided  with  gears  having  wide  faces,  and  is  strongly  con- 
structed throughout.  There  arc  six  mechanical  changes  of  speed, 
which,  together  with  the  changes  obtained  from  the  motor,  give 
all  the  necessary  speeds  required  for  a  lathe  of  this  size. 

The  manner  of  driving  is  as  follows :  A  rawhide  pinion  mounted 
on  the  motor  shaft  engages  directly  with  the  large  gear  keyed 
to  the  upper  shaft  directly  above  the  spindle,  as  shown  in  scc- 


a  longer  life  to  the  lead-screw  and  more  accurate  work  from  the 
machine.  The  lathe  is  equipped  with  power  feeds  for  either 
longitudinal  or  cross  movements,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  also 
power  feed  for  angular  positions  of  the  confound  rest  A  dial 
in  front  of  the  headstock  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  three  changes 
of  feed  for  screw  cutting.  There  are  also  two  intermediate  posi- 
tions in  which  the  lead-screw  remains  stationary.  This  dial,  to- 
gether with  a  few  change-gears,  gives  all  the  neces-sary  changes 
ordinarily  required  for  feeding  or  screw  cutting  on  a  lathe  of 
this  size. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this  lathe,  which  is  manufactured 


MOTOR     .APPLICATION     TO     HEAD    STOCK    OF     36  INCH    LATHE — SPRINGFIELD    MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 


tional  view.  This  upper  shaft  also  carries  a  sliding  set  of  three 
gears  adapted  to  engage  individually  with  three  gears  on  th? 
spindle,  and  thus  three  speeds  are  obtained  as  with  a  three-step 
cone  pulley.  A  rack  and  pinion  are  used  to  operate  the  sliding 
gears  and  the  pinion  is  controlled  by  a  handle  on  the  front  end 
of  its  shaft,  which  is  shown  in  both  views.  These  three  changes 
of  speed  are  doubled  by  the  back  gears,  and  additional  speeds 
are  obtained  by  using  a  variable-speed  motor.  In  this  way  prac- 
tically all  the  necessary  speed  range  for  a  lathe  of  this  size  is 
secured. 


l)y  the   Springfield  Machine  Tool   Co.,   Springlicld,  Ohio,  are  as 
follows : 

Length   of  front  journal,   inches * 10 

Diameter  of  front  journal,  inches..,;,.;;-*.,.;,......*. H 

I-ength  of  rear  journal,  inches ...,,>..,.:.., 7 

Diameter  of  rear  journal,  inchfs 4% 

Hole  in  spindle,  inches ,.»..,,,...,,,.,.,.. 8'4 

Tailstock   diameter,    inches.  ...;..'.>,. ■;,V;<v.i>.--v^*v.''i, ♦ 

Swing   of   lathe,    inches.  .....>,•,'..  ,.^i»,v.'.. ,■;,,.,,. 36 

Length   of  bed.    feet .,...,....  i.vV.-'-i. -».. : 18 

Size  of  motor,  horsepower, ..;.;.,.>,>,.- 7 'A 

Speed  range  of  motor,  rev.  per  min.  .V.  .\  .- .,, 600  to  1200 


i:,(t 


.\-MKRU\.\"     I:X(^.I.\I':HR    and    KAILROAD     lOlRVAI.. 


I  •■inniorcial  Ac»;-tylcno  CoiTipaiiy".s  method  <it  liirliting;  tlic  Cana- 
dinn  (iold  Car  HoatiiiJ?  &  Liiihting  Compaiiys  acetylene  liglit- 
iiivf;  a  tivmra!  paper  J)y\V.I^.  Gray  on  the  Stone  system  of 
H^luinu:.  .md  a  pap,t'r..by  L;.  R.  Po;ih^^^  on  the  Safety  Car 
lleatinvr  vK  Livihtin^  ComiVanyV  imthod  of  car  liginint;  by  Pint-;ch 
ga-,  .  ,'Mie  latter  pajrer  was  fully  illustrateil  and  forms  an,  ex- 
cellent brief  tTeitti>e  <>nim<HlcTH   PititM'h  grjs  litihtiug.     ''     N*. 

At  t]u>Niarclinu*otuis  of  tills  club  a  pajjor  by  G.  1.  Kvans 
oil  "An  Kxperimental  Atttculrited  Mallet  Locomotive, "  whicii 
appearet!   on   page  K'    !?r  tlieMarch   is-ue   t.f  this   journal.   \va> 

.  tna  Acryc'nnipltto  iirvd  well  illustraiiil  paper  C.  R.  Harris  dis- 
eiisstd  the  ef<nstrticti''n  of  sticl  cars  at  the  i'\-brnary  meeting  of 
:*bc  'NevS-  Knjiiaiul  k.ail^  ffivinji  h  j^raphical  analysis  of 

ilk"  wvisilrtv  eost..  "-tr^Titrtb.  .iiid  jfvntra!  merits  of  pressed  steil    is 
eoiiiparcd    witlr  struct  viral  .shapes    for   car   strttcturcs.    the   com- 
parison iteiiis  y.vry.  k^'i'V'^'iily  '11  favtir  iif  the  latter  constriieiion. 
Ibe  paper/ \va-j  iiiscusscXibj.^l''-  -^^^  f'rof    C.  !•".  AlKn.  Mr 

\1.    \'.    Ayrcs    aiit!    other    nieiirbei's.      'the    m'liiTal    Cdiisonsiis    of 
opinion  >,eeinetl  to  be  in  favor  f>t.  structural  -hapes  for  car  con- 
strirctiyjit;";'!.V';:''':.  ^\'7- :.'-''v;''>7.V,'"'  :"':''-y'''':.  '"■■:../: 
::;y  vr •-i-'-:'?(-* V- ^tivt'lT^iG 'CA  ; 1 1 T I  X( ,.    ..  ■  .■:;  -  .;;,:  ■■:,.,:■■ 

"  W\''-  ■  ;  ;f   ;:■   ■':':\:^    ■■    CEXTKAL  «^n.W AN-    (  l.fl!.  *        :    '.       ■-'_.''- 

:  ^Ir.  J:  R.  Sirtan  presciited  a  luo-t  int« trestiti.c  paper  lin  the  abovt- 
*iHbiect  at-  the.  March  meetin^rnf  this  chib.  He  first  cr>nsi<Icrii! 
the  j?en^crala(K'antaRCs  of  electric  liijh ting  and  follow  cd  uiili  :i 
detailed  discussioiT  of  the  (liffiTcnt  types  nf  electric  Hiiluin-. 
pointing  oiit  in  eaeli  c,ase  tlie  advantajjes  mui  disadvania.i^es.  h 
i>  the  opjnmti  of  tlic  autbnr.- tbnt  a  great  majority  of  tla  fiiiin' 
vK'!fVri>';  insiai|i»t><"/iis  j^yij-l  be [n}'  ifii;  .axle;  jiet.rerat* n   lyjH*. 

"y'  ..:S>',  ';k";  S'WTirEiiV  I<AW,^v.\\^^IJ-B.A^^■'AJ  ■\  ,     -  '    >. 
\\ .  /S,    AtVwiK.;  tliechaiiica!  'eniiiueer    of    the  =  i)<>niinion    Car 
&  Fottndry  (.."oH'lpatiy.  presitfnjed  a  brief  bur  comprehensive  paper 
>iti  "Steel  IrrcittbtCafR'a^^^^  meeting'  of  tlii-  ehil..     A 

irvely  and  iiitiTestinff  disciission   followe(l.  in   which   the   experi 
,rirce.«f  a*  large  niujiber  pfc'ar  cxpert-s  was  jjiven. 

'}yH^^ryy^':y^-^^f  StOKts'^DK'PARTMENT.,; 

:-\!''i''y. '■■":,  :"  :;;''';,v#KSTKi<N  >icA>:Ai)A  .R.\|i:\\\VY:r»-.ris.  ' 
::^ixy^vi)]y<:\Mrihi;  Janiiary  meeting  was  '■'rhe  Store   Depart 

. 'rB*m  'wd  ;lts.  Sclatio  IVpartments."    the    paper   bein,^ 

by  A.  E.  Cos..  storekeeper  of  the  Canadian  N'ortlurn  Railway. 
-This  paper  brietly  djscus>ed  the  activities  of  tin  store  depart- 
iTJC,«t ^n4  P'i>i.tite«t>Htt  ,tt  relationship  with  otiier  ilepart- 

niehts   and   how   by  the   proper  co-operation    its    work   cimld    b'- 
frfcilitated  a»jd  its  assistance  t«>>>ther  departmeuts  be   increased. 
The  discussK)nVvas  "active  and  brfuinht  nut  a  larpe  number  of 
A-crt  interestinj?  |>t'ints;(»ti-  tla^  jxiraclicc  in  the  various  store  do 

;  iparinictits_::of  6i^^^<^r:;■^oad!<^i■:;-■'■  --'y        '[  .■:_/■  '.  '.-..  ^-  •  .  ^;  -:'•  A;'  . 

!';y-y.':X-^^  ^(Ji^l^^.,i<Alf^WAV/GI■l'■B'■-    '  :'- 

iAt'lbt  Apn!  m<*<;'tiu^  electihtr  <>t  offrcirs   uill  take 

pfcjce;-    The  noinination  ee>minittee  has  placed  the  followin.i;  cen- 
tlernciv  bi  itotniijatwjn  •   t^ri'sident.  J.'  E..  Tanssis : ,  1st .  vici  -pre-i 
(kilt,  f  F:  jV  Pfeifer;  :;d  vice-phsi(ietit.  Oias.  P>urliiiL;ame  :  ,vl  viv-e 
president.  J.    R,    Carotbers;    secretary.    Ii     W.    l-raiuntlial ;    treas 
iiirer;  C-  lf-.'..Sca^.rriU;;  :  fbt?^^^^^^^^^  f»f  eXtfculive;  c<  niiinittee.   I"    I". 

Kx'armjyX  frvr  hVembeJr  hf ^^  \\'.  }\    I'iliot 


NEW  24-INCH  SHAPER. 


'    KAil.jkoAb^i'^A*A!i</!?VPV^\S>!JRk;J^  annual  report  of  the 

l^tldrc  JiUVvice  ('ointnis>,ion  of  tlu-  «^^^^^  district   of   the   State 

of  Ncvv  York/  for  the  year  l<K*i.«<ives  the  averai^e  rate  of  pay 
,rerelv«I  by  the  variou.s  empi<;>we.vt^^^^^  the  railroads.  I"or  the 
vailroad ;  wbi^bi  bas.  th^ .  IftX^p^s^^^^  inutliwf  •  of  employee^,  the  fipures 

;nre-3s  if>),J0>v'^rv%(A.,:v  ;'■ 


■  F.niLM>ix;i^ri''.,v'.';-V.-.,'.  . 

■  i  ^^n'^^hi^»r^  '.  ..■■...-■*  V^. 
Other  Tfat«njcnA'.'.,» 


.VJ- 


'*     '  .    '-v^  ••    ■•■    •■ 

-  .\v«  rape   Pay 

STiimtjf  r. 

per  Day. 

•J.OI.'i 

$4.n.o 

•J. II?.". 

•2.SS 

l..'i!»l 

4.05 

.1.71.". 

2.S4 

.StockhridKC  shapers  are  tioteil  because  of  their  two  piece; 
crank  motion  that  gives  a  stroki-  to  the  ram  ui  even  sjieel 
throughout  tlie  entire  length  t.if  the  cut  and  a  very  (piick  return 
.stroke.  Tests  which  have  bt. en  iiiaiK  at  tlie  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute  iiuhcaii-  that  _'3  jier  ciut.  K  Ss  power  is  re(ptired 
for  the  same  aiuount  of  work  wilh  thi^  type  of  >haper  than  wilij 
the  jilain  crank  motion  type. 

W  ith  tin  luvv  J4-inch  niacliine  tliai  has  recently  lieeii  desigtiel 
and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plioiogr.iph.  this  type  of 
-crank  is  a.gain  eniploved  and  the  m.aciiine  lias  been  very  carefully 
ilesigned  for  annde  >trengtli  and  rigiditv  in  .ill  its  ji.irts.  Some 
changis  have  been  made  in  liie  iletail  constrnclion,  with  tlie  ideat 
of  siiiij)lifying  tin-  .irr.ingeiiu  ni  a>  coni))ar(.d  with  the  iirevioiis 
muclnnis, 

't-.As  can  be  judged  I'roiu  tlie  b.ick  gear  ratio,  which  is  .^o.tO'tv. 
liiis  m.ichiiie  is  very  powirtul.  bin  in  addition  lo  being  a  high 
duty  sh.ipir  it  alsn  maintains  tin    highest  staedard  of  accuracy. 

Where   previously    a    taper   ]iackin.g   was   us->.il    to   take    up   tlu- 
wear  ot   the  side  liiiusi   of  the  ram.  on   this  macb.iiie  llurcvisAq;- 
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solid  gib.  This  is  bolted  to  the  bed  and  when  in  place  ji'ves 
practically  the  same  conilition  ..n  both  sides  of  the  ram.  The 
wear  can  be  taken  up  by  .idjiisiing  scrvw*s,  the  giii.  however, 
being  soli<lly  bolted  to  the  bed  aftir  being  adjusted.      .•■/vA-'';.'.   -':":- 

The  cross  \iyi:t\  mechanism  has  been  siniiilified  over  the  previous 
design  and  made  stronger.  The  fee<!  rod  a'ljusts  itself  to  any 
position  of  the  bar  and.  without  changing  its  position,  feeds  the 
table  in  either  direction  and  automatically  stop>  .it  litlier  end  of 
its  feed. 

The    method    of    .supporting    the    driving    cone    is    also    worthy 
of   notice      li    is  carried  e.n   a   sKeve   sn()|)ortt.d  by  a   large   self 
oiling  bearing  that   takes  ,ill   str.iin    from  the  cone   <itT   from  th? 
driving  sh.ift.     .\  spet  d  box  with  .i  siimje  drive  imlley  can,  how 
ever,  lie   applied  to  the   same   sh.iper  il    desired,  the   parts  being_ 

interchangeable.  ..;"/.A\-.  -  "A;';;A^'.>A;>A>    ■.•-•  '.A..--.1  .;^^.  ■■■":j-,.'.'AA.i.' 
With   the  cone  pilltey  oii  direct'  drive  the  ratio  is  R  to    r,  bitf . 
with  the  back  gears  in  the  r.itio  is  _^o  t.>  i.     Tlie  cone  gives  eight 
changes  of  si)ei(l  to  tli<'  ram,  with  a  r.inge  in  stroke-  of  from  8 

to  QO  per  minute.      \'_  vi-  A  ;.;-;..:;., --^--J.  -iA:i  .■"::;'     .••  l--' 

A    few    of  the  priucipnl  tlifiiensro'ns  'of"  tbis  '^bapcr.   n'iannfac-^ 
lnr<d  bv  the   Stockbriilue    Machiiu    Co..   Worcester.   M.iss..  are;.-.,- 
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36  INCH  MOTOR-DRIVEN  LATHE. 


fn  all  the  recently  constructed  railroad  shops  the  heavy  ma- 
chine tools  are  located  so  as  to  he  served  by  the  travellinp  cranes 
aiid  arc  usually  driven  by  individual  motors  eitlur  attaciied  to  tiic 
tool  or  located  on  the  floor  or  coluiim  near  hy.  ^ ,;;:.    'V  - ,  •. 

.•\  larjre  lathe  that  has  the  motor  attached  t.i  the  headstock  and, 
is  carefully  desij^ned  throughout   for  rigidity,  iwuc.r  and:  case  of 
operation,  is  shown  in  the  illustration.   '  '.:-^'-  (■''  ■''  ^'i.'.-'-  -''-y  ^y'-':  \'_ 
, '   Tiiis  machine  has  a  swing  of  37  iiicIk's  over  the  iK"d,a^^ 
"i:iches   over   the   carriaiiV.     'Ihe    drivint;   motor   is   of   7'/..   h(»r<e 
power  and  it    has  a   sptod  ran.ye  varyui}"   hetween  (kkj  aiid   i.joo 
revolutions  ])er  minute.     Special  attention  has  been  liivciJ  to  tho 


.The  controller  of  the  motoi  i.s  moimtiHl  on  the  ri^ht  side  01 
Ae  carriage,  so  that  while  it  is  convenient  for  the  workman,  it 
is  not  located  so  as  to  interfere  with  the.  operation  of  the  lathe. 
As  the  ilhistration  shows,  thii  towtrolkr  is  cftiincctod  through 
bevel  gears  to  a  ,spliiit;<l  rcwl  cxtiiidjrig  the:  Jongth  of  the  bed, 
which  tiransmits  the  uiovvnient  to  the  startihtt  box.  This  method 
of  operatitig  the  motor  from  the,  carriage  lias  proved  so  satis- 
factory that  all  the  inotor-drivvii  latlKs  mailv -by  lhi!»  c<»nipany 
jjaire  s6  arraiigvd.  This  lathe  in  adapt  cd't«9  .^threads  ranging 
from  i/i<»  huh  to  4  inchc'^  ]>i4ch.  .1  hv  lead  M't'eAV  is  prev<'ntcd 
from  sagging  In  n  sitpport  which  tfjrtaJs  on  the J»«'fl  \\iih  the  car 

triage  and  awtoinntically  3at»|»W  ofT -at  tv,rt.'iM<  p>>ims:.    This  msur<  - 


ri  . 


' '  './* 


X:  •;  •  •■  .■■   ■■: . 


.jd'iNCH    .MproK    iiKivi-:,\ .  tNoi.Nt.    t-.viiih— ^l•J{^^l:.^lKt.^l    .m.uhjm-  .iinmi^y. 


design  of  the  headstock.  which  is  contpletely  eiiGlosed  and  of; 
symmetrical   proportions,      '{"his    enclosed    typr   of   Iieadstock   hot 
only  lessens  the  danger  of  accident,  but  greatly  adds  to  the  mas 
siveness  aird  strength  of  this  part.     "!"he  driving  mechanism  is. 
provided   with   gears   having  wide   faces,  and   is   strongly  coti- 
structed  throughr)ut.     There  are  six  mechanical  changes  of  speed, 
which,  togctlier  with  tlic  changes  olitained  from  tlie  motor,  give 
all  the  necessary  speeds  required  for  a  lathe  of  this  size.    ;;-^.  !:;.;.■ 
Ihe  manner  of  driving  is  as  follows  :  .\  rawhide  pinion  mounted 
on  the  motor  shaft  engages  directly  with   the  large  gear  keyed 
.to  the   u[)per  shaft   dircctl>    above  the   spindle,  as  shown  ijiiieCT 


A;  tong^r.fifv  t»>  the  K-ad ;K;rt'w:und/ni<'t*"  a*^^  from  th' 

machine.  The  lathe  i»  e«}nippe<f  with  power  fectls  few  cither 
longitudiii.llor  cross  movumnts.  atnW  in  ad<Ht ion,  there  is  also 
power  feed  for  angular- jxisiti* ni^  ^iif  the  i-ompoiuld  rest.,  A  dial 
in  front  of  tlic  headstVH-k  fe  sf»  :iiT;njge4:a>;\lo  give  three  changf - 
of  feed  for  -crew  cutting.  Tlu re  an.  ;d>ro  twci  iniermediate  ]>osi 
lions  in  which  tiie  lead  screw  remain v>tati'>nar>i,  1hj,»  <lial,  to 
;  gethcr  "wfth  a  fevV  cliangc/^feiirsv  gives  all  tJie'-HeiSssary  cbangc'- 
(ordinarily  re<H"red  for  fcvditigVit-::'^^^  of 

this  size.  :-;■■:     -'-..p  ;';  y-'-j'^.;;.  _:."/,     ,■;;' 

•     The  jprincipal  (IiiiTettsjiWisirtf  Jtlijsvliftlie.^^liichvi*^ 


F,  •  ■■     :  .  ■  /■  J-.  ■  „.■  . 


tirmal  view.     This  Upper  shaft  also  c.irries  ;i  slidiiig  set  Of  thrie       by  the   SjiriugrHbl  \)aclMiijf:.1'w4^  fc^^^^ 

gears   adapted   to   mgage   in<lividually   with   three   gea;rs(in   thr       follows:    ,  :     .  .V   -  .   U-^^  ^^^^^' 

spindle,  and  thus  three  speeds  are  obtained  as  with  a  three-step    ' 

cone  pulley.     A  rack  and  pinion  are  used  to  operate  the  sliding 

gears  and  the  pinion  is  controlled  by  a  handle  on  the  front  en<i     , 

of  its  shaft,  wliich  is  shown  in  both  viiws.     riuse  tliree  changes 

of  speed  are  doubled  liy  the  back  gears'  ami  additional  speeds 

arc  obtained  by  using  a  variable-speed  motor.    In  tiiis  way  prac    , 

ticaiiy  all  the  iieccssarysiH^d  range   ffxr  a.  lalhc. of  this  si2CiV  . 
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VIEW   OF   TWO   40-TON   CRANES    WHEELING   A    LOCOMOTIVE     IN     THE     ROANOKE     SHOPS     OF     THE     NORFOLK     &     WESTERN 

lAILSOAD. 


GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    FOUNDRY    AT    THE    ROANOKE    SHOPS    OF     THE      NORFOLK     &     WESTERN      RAILROAD.         SEVEN      NILES 
CRANES  ARE   SHOWN   IN  THIS   ILLUSTRATION.      THREE   ARE      I5-TON      CAPACITY,      HAVING      LATTICE      WORK 

GIRDERS  ;  THE  OTHER  FOUR  ARE  OF  THE  WALL  TYPE. 


A  30-TON   NILES  CRANE  WITH   A  68-FT.   SPAN   LIFTING   A   LARGE   LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER   AT   THE  ROANOKE  SHOPS. 


April,  1910. 
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RAILROAD    SHOP  CRANES. 


Good  crane  service  is  so  general  in  modern  railroad  shops  that 
it  seldom  attracts  any  attention,  but  the  installation  of  cranes  at 
the  Roanoke  shops  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  is  so 
complete  and  extensive  that  it  is  deserving  of  some  comment. 

The  erecting  shop  is  provided  with  two  40-ton  cranes,  59  ft. 
span,  of  the  four  motor  type,  that  have  a  5  ton  auxiliary  hoist, 
located  on  and  forming  part  of  the  main  trolley.  The  auxiliary 
operates  at  very  high  speed.  These  cranes,  as  well  as  the  general 
view  of  the  shop,  are  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  They 
have  no  particularly  unusual  features,  being  of  the  double  plate 
girder  design,  commonly  used  with  this  size  crane.  Two  30-ton 
cranes,  of  68  ft.  span,  serve  the  boiler  shop.  These  are  of  the 
three  motor  type,  but  provision  has  been  made  for  the  application 
of  a  high  speed  auxiliary  hoist  if  desired  at  any  future  time. 
The  bottom  block  of  these  cranes  is  provided  with  a  special 
hook  for  accommodating  the  slings  when  one  crane  lifts  an  entire 
boiler,  which  operation  is  illustrated  in  the  photograph.  Three 
cranes  of  15  tons  capacity  of  the  same  general  design  as  those 
in  the  boiler  shop  serve  the  general  foundry. 

It  is  in  the  wheel  and  soft  iron  foundry  that  unusual  provision 


which  are  cast  on  either  side  of  the  foundry  to  a  point  where 
they  can  be  picked  up  by  the  traveling  crane,  that  passes  over 
the  annealing  pits;  this  is  also  pro\ided  with  a  four  hooked  trol- 
ley. The  wheels  are  thus  carried  four  at  a  time  and  swung  into 
positions  so  that  when  lowered  they  are  located  to  permit  the 
traveling  crane  to  pick  them  up  and  convey  them  to  the  annealing 
pits  without  any  moving  by  hand. 

These  cranes  are  electric  driven  throughout  and  were  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  the  Xiles  Bement  Pond  Co.,  84  Lib- 
erty street,  New  York. 


RAILROAD  RELIEF  FUNDS. 


The  great  extent  to  which  aid  is  extended  by  workmen  to 
each  other  through  co-operative  insurance  and  benefit  funds  or 
societies  in  cases  of  disability,  death,  or  other  adversity  and  the 
tendency  of  employers  to  assist  in  the  support  of  such  funds  and 
to  grant  pensions  to  superannuated  and  disabled  employees  are 
shown  in  the  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  just  published.  In  connection  with  this  report  about 
1,200  such  funds  were  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Information  in  regard  to  50  railroad  funds  is  included  in  the 


REVOLVING  TYPE  WALL  CRANE  WITH   A  FOUR  HOOK  HOIST.      THIS    CRANE    IS    USED    FOR   TRANSPORTING    WHEELS    IN    THB 

WHEEL    FOUNDKV    AND    HAS    A    POWER   CONTROLLED     SWING  OF  QO  DECS.   ON  EITHER   SIDE  OF   ITS   PRESENT 

POSITION.      THE    HOOKS    ARE     OPERATED    INDEPENDENTLY    OR    IN     UNISON,    AS    DESIRED. 


has  been  made  for  complete  crane  service.  In  this  building  there 
are  nine  electric  cranes,  three  of  these  are  of  the  lattice  girder 
construction,  86  ft.  Syi  in.  span  and  15  tons  capacity.  They  are 
of  the  three  motor  type  and  cover  the  entire  floor  area  of  the 
main  foundry.  This  type  of  construction  is  particularly  well 
suited  for  this  capacity  of  crane,  and  gives  a  very  light  dead 
weight  for  large  capacity.  On  each  side  of  the  foundry  there 
are  two  traveling  wall  cranes  of  2-tons  capacity  and  25  ft.  reach 
of  arm.  These  run  on  a  track  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
building  on  both  sides.  One  of  these  wall  cranes  on  each  side  is 
of  the  stationary  arm  type  equipped  with  a  single  hoist  and 
operated  by  three  independent  motors  controlled  from  a  cage 
on  the  crane.  The  other  two  wall  cranes  are  of  the  revolving 
tjrpe  and  arranged  to  operate  by  power  through  an  angle  of  90 
degs.  One  of  the  illustrations  gives  a  close  view  of  both  of  these 
types  of  wall  cranes.  The  revolving  type  are  equipped  with  spe- 
cial four  hook  trolleys,  each  of  which  is  operated  by  an  inde- 
pendent hoisting  mechanism  equipped  with  a  double  disc  brake. 
A  special  master  controller  in  the  cage  is  arranged  so  that  any 
hoist  can  be  operated  independently  or  all  in  unison,  as  desired. 
These  cranes  are  used  principally  for  conveying  the  wheels 


report.  Of  these,  14  are  pension  systems  maintained  entirely 
by  the  employing  companies.  Pensions  are  as  a  rule  based  on 
age  and  length  of  service,  usually  on  the  basis  of  i  per  cent, 
for  each  year  of  service  of  the  average  pay  for  the  ten  years 
next  preceding  retirement.  In  most  of  the  systems  pensions 
for  superannuation  are  granted  to  employees  retired  at  65  or 
70  years  of  age,  after  from  10  to  30  years  of  service,  and  for 
incapacity  to  employees  60  to  69  years  of  age. 

Employees  contribute  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  remaining  36  funds  investigated,  8  only  being  contributed 
to  by  the  companies  involved.  One  company  contributes  50  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue,  and  the  remaining  7  amounts  varying  from 
20  per  cent,  to  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  amotmt  contributed 
by  the  employees.  In  these  8  funds  there  are  provisions  for  re- 
lieving the  funds  from  all  claims  for  benefits  if  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages is  brought  against  the  company.  Thirty-one  of  these  36 
funds  pay  benefits  for  temporary  disability,  ranging  from  $2.50 
to  $20  per  week.  Thirty-four  pay  death  benefits,  the  average 
payment  per  death  having  been  $588.  Several  of  these  funds 
pay  benefits  in  cases  of  permanent  disability,  and  one  pays  a 
superannuation  benefit. 
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(IFXrRAf.  VIKW   OK  'FUK  JrOl-NUKA    AT    rill     KliSNOKK    >llors   OF     THf.     NORFOLK     i     WKSTERX     RAILROAD.        SEVF.N     XILF.S 
r-RANES   ARK  SHOrt^N   IN  tills  ILLUSTRATION.      TIIRKEARE      1 5  TON      CAPACITY,      HAVING      LATTICE      WORK 

OIRliPR'^  :   TIIF  OTHER,  FOl'R   AKl    0|    THF   WALL, TYPE. 
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AJOrXO;*  JNiLtiS  CRA.NE   WITH   A  68-FT.   SPAN   UPTINC    A    LARGE   LOCOMOTIVE   BOILER    AT    THE   KUANOKE   SHOPS. 
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RAILROAD    SHOP  CRANES. 


Good  crane  service  is  so  general  in  modern  railroad  shops  that 

■    it  seldom  attracts  any  attention,  but  the  installation  of  cranes  at 

_  the   Roanoke   shops  of   the   Norfolk  &   Western   Railroad  is  so 

complete  and  extensive  that  it  is  deserving  of  some  comment*  {. 

The  erecting  shop  is  provided  with  two  40-ton  cranes,  59  ft. 

span,  of  the  four  motor  type,  that  have  a  5  ton  auxiliary  hoist, 

v  located  on  and  forming  part  of  the  main  trolley.     The  auxiliary 

V  operates  at  very  high  speed.    These  cranes,  as  well  as  the  general 

view  of  the  shop,  are  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.     They 

have  no  particularly  unusual  features,  being  of  the  double  plate 

..  girder  design,  commonly  used  with  this  size  crane.    Two  50-ton 

cranes,  of  68  ft.  span,  serve  the  boiler  shop.     These  are  of  the 

three  motor  type,  but  provision  has  been  made  for  the  application 

•    of  a  high  speed  auxiliary  hoist  if  desired  at  any  future  time. 

-    The  bottom  block  of  these  cranes   is  provided  with  a   special 

hook  for  accommodating  the  slings  when  one  crane  lifts  an  entire 

boiler,  which  operation  is  illustrated  in  the  photograph.    Three 

'cranes  of  15  tons  capacity  of  the  same  general  design  as  those 

in  the  boiler  shop  serve  the  general  foundry.      ;  .   ;  ;. 

It  is  in  the  wheel  and  soft  iron  foundry  that  unusual  pVdVtsioiV 


>vhich  ^re  cast  on  cither  side  of  tlio  foundry  to  a  p<:-:ni  where 
\'they  can  be  picked  up  by  the  traveling  cr-aiie^  that  passes  over 
rhe  annealing  pits;  Uiis  is  also  provided  With  :i  t-air  h'>'>ko4  '.rol- 
ley.  The  wheels  arc  thus  carried  four  at  a  tiuiv  and  s^vung  into 
positions  so  that  when  lowered  tliey  are  located  to  permit  the 
traveling  crane  to  pick  them  up  and  convey  thcni  to  the  anneaUt^S 
pits  without  any  moving  by  hand. 

These   cranes    are   electric    driven    throughout   and  were   de^ 
sigtied  and  constructed  by.  the  Nilies  .  ffiPrncflt  Iy<)j4  Co,v  ^4  tib 
criy .i-strtcl,:  .>;ew  York.  ,:-";;  -■; . ■■-;.,•-' ^;  x;''"-.;';  ■: .-' ii--'-  ,-■'(>. ■^'•■^•' '-•■'. :.  '■^'V  : 


RAILROAD  RELIEF  FUNDS. 


The  great  extent  to  which  aid  is  extended  by  workmen  to 
each  other  through  Co-operative  insurance  and  benefit  funds  or 
societies  in  cases  of  disability,  death,  or  other  adversity  and  the 
tendency  of  employers  to  assist  in  the  support  of  such  funds  and 
to  grant  pensions  to  superannuated  and  disabled  employees  are 
shown  in  the  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
pf  Labor,  just  published.  In  connection  with  this  report  about 
,1,200  such  funds  were  investigated  by  the  Bureau  cf  Labor. 
'Information  in  regard  to  50  TAilrpad  funds  is  included  in  the 


■^■'fS"':^.^' 


REVOLVING   TVl'E  WALL  CKA.NK   WITH    A   HUK  iUX_Hv   Hu!M. 
'.■  ■    '  WHEEL    rOlMiKV    AXI>    HAS    A    POWER    CONTKoLLVI' 

■y'-'k\:--    :^^     :     POSITICN.     tHE    HOOKS    ARE    OPERATED    IX 


THIS    t'BA.XE    IS    USED    F"R    IRA.NSI'ORTINo    WHEELS     IN"    7Hh 
SWIN'G  OF  90  DECS.  ON   EITHER   .-IDE  OT   US   5•J:E^E^•T 
DEPEXDEXTLY    OK    IN     tSiSOfi^  ,AS    OtSlktO. 


has  been  made  for"  cotnplcte  crane  service.  In  this  building  therS 
are  nine  electric  cranes,  three  of  these  are  of  the  lattice  girder 
construction,  86  ft.  Sj'i  in.  span  and  15  tons  capacity.  They  are 
of  the  three  motor  type  and  cover  the  entire  floor  area  of  the 
.  main  foundry.  This  type  of  construction  is  particularly  well 
;  suited  for  this  capacity  of  crane,  and  gives  a  very  light  dead 
weight  for  large  capacity.  On  each  side  of  the  foundry  there 
are  two  traveling  wall  cranes  of  2-tons  capacity  and  25  ft.  reach 
of  arm.  These  run  on  a  track  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
building  on  both  sides.  One  cf  these  wall  cranes  on  each  side  is 
of  the  stationary  arm  type  equipped  with  a  single  hoist  and 
operated  by  three  independent  motors  controlled  from  a  cage 
on  the  crane.  The  other  two  wall  cranes  are  of  the  revolving 
type  and  arranged  to  operate  by  power  through  an  angle  of  90 
degs.  One  of  the  illustrations  gives  a  close  view  of  both  of  these 
types  of  wall  cranes.  The  revolving  type  are  equipped  with  spe- 
cial four  hook  trolleys,  each  of  which  is  operated  by  an  inde- 
pendent hoisting  mechanism  equipped  with  a  double  disc  bralce. 
A  special  master  controller  in  the  cage  is  arranged  so  that  atiy 
hoist  can  be  operated  independently  or  all  in  unison,  as  desired. 
■^    These  cranes  are  used  principally   for  conveying  the  wheels 


report.'  Of  these.  14  are  pension  systems  maintained  entirely 
by  the  employing  companies.  Pensi<:>ns  are  as  a  rule  based  on 
age  and  length  of  service,  usually  oft  the  basts  of  i  per  cent. 
for  each  year  of  service  of  the  average  pay  for  the  ten  years 
next  preceding  retirement.  In  most  of  the  systems  pensions 
for  superannuation  arc  granted  to  employees  retired  at  65  or 
70' years  of -age,  after  from  10  to  30  years  of  service,  and  for 
incapacity  to  employees  60  to'  69  years  of  age. 

Employees  contribute  all  or-  a  large  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  remaining  36  funds  investigated,  8  only  being  contributed 
to  by  the  companies  involved.  One  company  contributes  50  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue,  aivd  the  remaining  7  amounts  varying  from 
2Q  per  cent,  to  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  employees.  In  thfese  S  ftinds  there  are  provisic^is  for  re- 
lieving the  funds  from  all  -claims  for  benefits  if  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages is  brought  against  the  company.  Thirty-one  of  these  36 
funds  pay  .benefits  for  temporary  disability,  ranging  from  $2.50 
to  f 20  per  week.  Thirty-f our  pay  death  benefits,  the  average 
payment  per  death  having  been  S588.  Several  of  these  funds 
pay  benefits  in  cases  of  .permanent  disability,  and  one  paj'S  a 
superannuation  benefiti  ••-  ■..'!  .■"V-"  .;•'  "^;y'r';vJi-V- '.■*■■".' 
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24-INCH  BACK  GEARED  CRANK  SHAPER. 


It  is  the  proportion  of  the  power  delivered  by  the  motor  or 
belt  to  the  machine  which  appears  as  work  at  the  point  of  the 
tool  that  in  the  long  run  determines  the  value  of  a  machine  tool. 
This  is  so  because  the  tool  which  does  deliver  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  power  must  of  necessity  be  very  rigid,  well  designed 
and  accurately  built.  Of  course  the  matter  of  convenience  to 
the  operator  and  range  of  adjustment  are  of  great  importance, 
and  in  practically  all  of  the  modern  designs  of  tools  have  been 
given  the  attention  they  deserve. 

The  24-inch  bade  ^tared  crank  sh:iper  shown  in  the  illustra- 
*'on    manufactured  by  the  Qu^en  City  Muchme  Tool  Company, 


upper  adjustment,  but  also  gives  a  longer  ram  bearing  in  the 
column  and  a  stronger  and  more  steady  operation  of  the  tool. 
The  tool  is  designed  to  give  a  cut  in  cast  iron  1-2  in.  deep  by  a 
1-4  in.  feed,  which  cut  can  be  continued  indefinitely  with  abso- 
lute  accuracy. 

Two  features  of  the  design  are  worthy  of  special  comment, 
one  being  the  automatic  feeding  mechanism  and  the  other  the 
table  support.  The  former  provides  16  changes  of  feed  from 
1-64  to  1-4  in.,  which  can  be  made  in  either  direction  almost 
instantly  while  the  machine  is  in  operation.  The  feed  rod  is 
driven  through  gears,  including  a  friction,  from  a  ratchet  on  an 
auxiliary  shaft.  This  ratchet  is  operated  by  a  latch  oscillated 
by  the  feed  rod.  The  number  of  notches  which  are  caught  in 
each  oscillation  are  determined  by  the  position  of  the  cam  lo- 


QUEEN    CITY    24-INCH    SHAPER    WITH    BELT    DRIVE. 

LOW    APPEARANCE. 


NOTE    THE    LONG. 


CLOSE    VIEW    OF    FEEDING     MECHANISM    ON     A    QUEEN     CITY     24-XNCH 

SHAPER. 


driven  by  a  f-onstant  speed  motor  through  a  gear  box  (see 
Att'ertcan  Enginee'',  May,  1008,  page  196),  removed  13  cu.  in. 
of  cast  iron  per  minute  with  a  32  ft.  tool  travel,  the  highest 
rating  of  the  wattmeter  attached  being  7  1-4  h.p..  This,  it  will  be 
admitted,  is  a  remarkably  good  record,  and  it  is  for  the  per- 


cated  ne.xt  to  the  ratchet  and  adjustable  by  hand.  This  dog  or 
latch  can  be  lifted  and  by  a  half  turn  of  a  handle  at  the  top  can 
be  held  out  of  operation.  To  change  the  feed  from  the  forward 
to  the  back  stroke  it  is  simply  necessary  to  lift  the  plunger  con- 
necting the  feed  rod  to  the  driving  gear  and  allow  this  gear  to 


DETAILS     OF     FEEDING     MECHANISM 

formance  of  such  work  as  this  continuously  and  with  accuracy 
that  the  tool  has  been  designed. 

In  the  general  arrangement  ihe  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
extreme  length  of  base,  which  is  17  in.  longer  than  the  average 
tool  of  this  size,  and  the  height  over  the  ram,  which  is  6  in.  less 
than  the  average.     This  not  only  makes  it  easier  to  reach  the 


ON   QUEEN  CITY   24-INCH    SHAPER. 

travel  half  a  revolution  when  the  plunger  will  drop  into  the  hole 
in  the  opposite  side  of  the  plate.  The  feed  and  distance  rods 
act  automatically  as  the  height  of  the  rail  is  changed.  The  feed 
screw  has  an  adjustable  graduated  collar  reading  to  .001  of  an 
inch. 
The  table  support  raises  and  lowers  with  the  rail,  is  always 
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in  line  and  needs  no  setting  up.  It  is  so  arranged  that  no  dirt  can 
get  in  the  bearing  and  its  location  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
table  makes  it  particularly  efficient.  This  feature  has  been  given 
a  large  amount  of  study  and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangement  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 


CAM  GRINDING. 


The  accurate  grinding  of  a  large  number  of  parts  of  irregular 
shape  on  a  regular  grinding  machine  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  attachment  which  has  recently  been  designed  by 
the  Landis  Tool  Co.,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  and  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations.     This  attachment  is  simply  clamped  to  the 


work  for  producing  the  cam  form  is  reversed  to  that  of  the  cam 
attachment  of  the  regular  machine.  In  this  case  the  grinding 
wheel  head  moves  by  a  cross  reciprocating  motion  that  is  ac- 
tuated by  the  master  cam,  and  the  work  is  carried  by  the  regular 
stationary  centres  of  the  machine.  The  principle  of  compensat- 
ing for  wear  is  the  same  as  in  the  attachment.  This  machine  can 
be  used  for  plain  straight  grinding  whenever  desired. 


THE  SELLS  ROLLER  BEARING. 


A  new  type  of  roller  bearing,  invented  by  John  D.  Sells,  for 
many  years  with  the  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  and  now  man- 
ager of  the  Royersford  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Royers- 


KEAR    VIEW    OF    ATT.\CHMENT     TO     PLAIN     GRINDING     MACHINE    FOE 

GRINDING  CAMS.  !^  .C;:.;aV 

table  of  the  regular  universal  and  plain  grinders  and  the  driving 
arm  on  the  end  of  the  spindle  is  connected  with  the  regular 
driver  on  the  face  plate  of  the  grinder.  The  attachment  is  con- 
structed on  the  swinging  principle,  the  spindle  head  being  sus- 
pended from  the  hinged  bearing  located  directly  above.  The 
work  to  be  ground  and  the  master  cam  are  mounted  on  the 
same  spindle. 

With  this  attachment  the  master  cams  are  ground  from  actual 
size  model  cams.  In  doing  this  the  master  cam  is  mounted  on 
the  working  end  of  the  spindle,  while  the  model  serves  as  a 
master  on  the  other  end,  this  operation  being  exactly  the  same 
as  illustrated  for  grinding  the  work.  The  master  is  enlarged, 
the  cylindrical  portion  never  being  less  than 
3  in.  in  diameter;  this  in  a  majority  of  cases 
being  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  work. 

The  swinging  or  oscillating  motion  on  the 
spindle  is  produced  by  the  master  cam  work- 
ing in  engagement  with  a  stationary  guide, 
with  which  it  is  held  in  contact  by  a  spring. 
The  slight  change  in  the  cam  form  caused 
by  the  reduction  of  the  diameter  of  the 
grinding  wheel  by  wear  is  compensated  for 
by  a  set  of  master  cam  shoe  plates,  that  fit 
over  the  guide  against  which  the  master  is 
held  in  contact.  These  are  arranged  in  series 
to  be  changed  at  each  i  in.  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  grinding  wheel. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  grindinc^ 
machine  that  is  designed  specially  for  cam 
grinding,  where  the  cams  or  eccentrics  are 
integral  with  their  shafts.  With  this  m;;- 
chine  working  on  gas  engine  cam  shafts, 
master  cams  can  be  provided  so  as  to  grind 
the  full  set  of  inlet  and  exhaust  cams  at 
one  setting.  In  this  machine  the  prin 
ciple  of  action   of   the  grinding  wheel   and 


LANDIS    MACHINE   FOR  GRINDING   CAMS. 

ford.  Pa.,  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  particularly  novel 
features  of  these  bearings  are  their  universal  adaptation,  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  substituted  for  the  old  style  bear- 
ings, and  the  interchangeabihty  of  all  parts.       .:..•,..-:     ^     - 

The  bearing  consists  of  four  parts — a  split  bashings,  a  split 
collar  to  clamp  this  bushing  to  the  shaft,  a  split  cage  for  con- 
taining the  rollers,  and  finally  a  split  box  to  inclose  the  other 
three  parts.  The  split  bushing  is  of  hardened  steel  and  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  shaft  from  becoming  cut  and  scored  by 
the  case  hardened  steel  rolls.  These  bushings  are  furnished  in 
different  thicknesses,  so  that  each  size  of  bearing  is  adaptable  to 
three  different  diameter  shafts.  This  permits  a  user  a  certain 
latitude  in  making  changes  and  does  not  require  the  dealer  to 


FRONT  VIEW   OF   ATTACHMENT   TO   PLAIN   GRINDING    M.XCHINE   FOR   GRINDING    CAMS. 
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24-INCH  BACK  GEARED  CRANK  SHAPER. 


It  is  the  proportion  of  the  power  dehvered  by  the  motor  or 
belt  to  the  machine  which  appears  as  work  at  the  point  of  the 
tool  that  in  the  long  run  determines  the  vaUie  of  a  machine  tool. 
This  is  so  because  the  tool  which  does  deliver  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  power  must  of  necessity  be  very  rigid,  well  designed 
and  accurately  built.  Of  course  the  matter  of  convenience  to 
the  operator  and  range  of  adjustment  arc  of  great  importance, 
■and  in  practically  all  of  the  modern  designs  of  tools  have  been 
given  the  atttnt-oii  tiiey  deserve. 

The  24'inch  l)rtck  atarcvi  cr  ink  sh;  per  shown    in  the  illustra- 
*'on    rranufartured  hv   the  Qu^en  City  M-.irhine  Tool  Company, 


upper  adjustment,  but  also  gives  a  longer  ram  bearing  in  the 
column  and  a  stronger  and  more  steady  operation  of  the  tool. 
The  tool  is  designed  to  give  a  cut  in  cast  iron  1-2  in.  deep  by  a 
1-4  in.  feed,  which  cut  can  be  continued  indetinitely  with  abso- 
lute accuracy. 

Two  features  of  the  design  are  worthy  of  special  comment, 
one  being  the  automatic  feeding  mechanism  and  the  other  the 
table  support.  The  former  provides  16  changes  of  feed  from 
1-64  to  1-4  in.,  which  can  be  made  in  either  direction  almost 
instantly  while  the  machine  is  in  operation.  The  feed  rod  is 
driven  through  gears,  including  a  friction,  from  a  ratchet  on  an 
auxiliary  shaft.  This  ratchet  is  operated  by  a  latch  oscillated 
by  the  feed  rod.  The  number  of  notches  which  arc  caught  in 
each   oscillation  are  determined  by   tiic  position  of  the  cam   lo- 


OCF.EX    CITV    i.'4   l.NcJI     .-IIAPKK    Wlill     IIKI.T    HklVI.. 
.  '■    .'  LOW    .M'I'IARA.VCK. 
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CT.USi:     \IKU      1>1-     1KKI>1.\(. 
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SHAPER. 
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driven  by  a  ''distant  speed  motor  through  a  gear  box  (see 
Aivencan  Lngincc-,  Mry,  1008,  paj:e  196),  removed  13  cu.  in. 
of  cast  iron  per  minute  with  a  32  ft.  tool  travel,  the  highest 
rating  of  the  wattmeter  attached  being  7  1-4  h.p  .  This,  it  will  be 
admitted,  is  a  xeniarkahly  good   record,  and  it  is  for  the  per- 


cated  ne.xt  to  the  ratchet  and  adjustable  by  hand.  This  dog  or 
latch  can  be  lifted  and  by  a  half  turn  of  a  handle  at  the  top  can 
be  held  out  of  operation.  To  change  the  feed  from  the  forward 
to  the  back  stroke  it  is  simply  necessary  to  lift  the  plunger  con- 
necting the  feed  rod  to  the  driving  gear  and  allow  this  gear  to; 


I»ETAtLS   ■OT'  .FEfem.Nt;     !WErH.VNlS.\l   ox  nl^EEX  (  IIV   _'4   1X«-H    Stf.U'FR. 


formatice  of  Such  wi'irW  as  this^  continuously  ;iiul   with  accuracy 
that  tile  tool  has  been  designed. 

In  flu-  lientT.iI  arrnnyompiit  ihi-  nm-t  n<'tioc;ilil<'  fiatiire  is  t'u- 
extreme  length  of  base,  which  is  17  in.  longer  tlnn  the  avera;,'e 
tool  of  this  size,  and  the  height  over  the  ram,  which  i-  6  in.  less 
than  the  .Tvernge.     This  not   i-nlv  makes  it  easier  to   reach  the 


travel  ii.ilf  .1  revuhitioii  wlun  tlu  ]iInni;tT  will  drop  int"  the  hole, 
in   tlic  oppn^ite    -ide   i>f  the-   \A:\W.     'I'lic    feed   and   distance   rods 
act  :iutomaticalK-  as  the  heitiht  of  the  rail  is  changed.     The  feed  ,,. 
screw  has  an  adjustable  gr.idtiated  collar  reading,  to  .001   of  ^n  \ 
inch.  •.:■'•'.'  '■-^■-  ''/'-y-^,;.'  '-'S  ■■.'■'■:''. 

The  table  stipport  raises  and  lowers  with  the  rail,  is  always   ~ 
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in  line  and  needs  no  setting  up.  It  is  so  arranged  that  no  dirt  can 
get  in  the  bearing  and  its  location  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
table  makes  it  particularly  efficient.  This  feature  has  been  given 
a  large  amount  of  study  and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangement  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.      .  .   ,  .,■  . 


CAM  GRINDING. 


The  accurate  grinding  of  a  large  number  of  parts  of  irregular 
shape  on  a  regular  grinding  machine  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  attachment  which  has  recently  been  designed  by 
the  Landis  Too!  Co.,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  and  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations.     This  attachment  is  simply  clamped  to  the 


.•••;•.)•.« 
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table  of  the  regular  universal  and  plain  grinders  and  the  dri\-irig 
arm  on  the  end  of  the  spindle  is  connected  with  the  regular 
■  driver  on  the  face  plate  of  the  grinder.  The  attachment  is  con- 
structed on  the  swinging  principle,  the  spindle  head  being  sus- 
pended from  the  hinged  bearing  located  directly  above.  The 
work  to  be  ground  and  the  master  cam  are  mounted  on  the 

:S   -same  spindle.:- -y  ■::.j  y-.-r,:-.,.;-^'-:;.,:  .;'^c  '\..-^-::-,j-:'  ''■■;-  -V-t'/'^  •■;■;- -'■;;.;.-< 

. '•     With  this  attftchrhent  the  master  cams  afe  ground  from  actual 

'.■-.■/size  model  cams.     In  doing  this  the  master  cam  is  moinited  on 

-  ;  the  working  end  of  the   spindle,  while  the  model  serves  as  a 

master  on  the  other  end,  this  operation  being  exactly  the  same 

as  illustrated  for  grinding  the  work.     The  master  is  enlarged, 

;'•'  the  cylindrical  portion  never  being  less  than  :  -      .,-. 

^  '-  3  in.  in  diameter:  this  in  a  majority  of  cases 

..^■■■.  'being  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  work. 

,,■'       The  swinging  or  oscillating  motion  on  the 

;;•.-.'  spindle  is  produced  by  the  master  cam  work- 

•Vring  in  engagement   with  a   stationary  guide, 
/^/with  which  it  is  held  in  contact  by  a  spring. 

■:..;.  The   slight   change   in  the   cam   form  caused 

:-;r^by    the    reduction    of    the    diameter    of    the 

;;  :.v.,grindiiig  wheel  by  wear  is  compensated  for 

.:,'■■    by  a  set  of  master  cam  shoe  plates,  that  fit 

.  .'.over  the  guide  against  which  the  master  is 

/•/held  in  contact.    Thc«;c  are  arranged  in  seric- 

':'  :.to  be  changed  at  each   I  in.  reduction  in  , the 

v;-vSize  . of   the   grinding   wheel.  '     ■'./.  -  -  "   r  ■:'•'[::"■'■'' 

i^'.:     One  of  the  illustralions  shows  a  grinding 

••,'Y:macIiine   tha<^   is   designed  specially   for  cam 

:■-:  .grinding,   where  the  cams  or   eccentrics  arc 

,;.:\ integral   with   their   shaft's.     With   this   m;;- 

;.;.  thine  .working  on  gas  cngiue  cEim  shafts, 

V.-^'^iaster  cams  c.ln  be  provided  so  as  to  griu'l 

;.■•:  .-the    full   set   of   inlet    and   exhaust   cams   at 

J:;v  One    setting/     in    this    machiiie;;  the    prin 

.^/  dplc  of  actj^  grinding  wheel   ar.d  •. 


work  fur  producing  the  cam  form  is  reversed  to  that  of  the  cam 
attachnient  of  the  regular  machine.  In  this  case  the  grinding 
wheel  head  moves  by  a  cross  reciprocating  motion  tiiat  is  ac- 
tuatetl  by  the  master  cam,  and  the  work  is  carried  by  the  regular 
stationary  centres  of  the  machine.  The  principle  of  compensat- 
ing for  wear  is  tiie  same  as  in  the  attachment.  This  machine  can 
be  tiSed  for  plain  straight  grinding  whenever  desired.      ;  ■      \ 


THE  SELLS  ROLLEft  BEARING. 


A  new  type  of  roller  bearing,  invcirted  by  John  D.  Sells,  for 
many  years  with  the  Statidard  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  and  now  jnaii- 
ager  of  the  Royersford  Foundry  &  Machine  Company.  K(.)yors 


hksms,  JiMMliiErOR  GUI 

ford.  Pa.,  is  shown  in  the  illustratinn.  The  particularly  novel 
features  of  these  bearings  are  their  universal  adaptation,  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  substituted  for  the  old  style  bear- 
ings, and  the . interchangeabiUty  of  all  p&tt&f:'''' ■'^,~---]iy;v:_ 

The  bearing  consists  of  four  parts— a  split  bushing,  u  split 
collar  to  clamp  this  bushing  to  the  shaft,  a  split  cage  for  con- 
taining tlie  rollers,  and  finaUy  .t  split  bo.\  to  inclose  the  other 
three  pans.  The  split  Itushing  is  of  hardetied  steel  and  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  shaft  from  becoming  cut  and  licored  by 
the  case  hardened  .steel  rolls.  These  bushings  are  furnished  in 
different  thicknesses,  so  that  each  size  of  bearing  is  adaptable  to 
three  different  diameter  shafts.  This  permits  a  user  a  certain 
latitude  in  making  changes  and  does  not  regijiFe  the,  ^^^kf  to 
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handle  a  large  stock  to  cover  all  possible  requirements.  Any 
bearing  of  a  given  size  can  be  fitted  to  any  ceiling  or  wall  hanger 
or  pillow  block  of  a  corresponding  size,  either  for  a  new  instal- 
lation  or   for   replacing  old   style  plain   or   self-oiling  bearings. 


COMBINED  CAR  MORTISING  AND  BORING  MACHINE. 


sells'  roller  bearing  for  line  shafts,     this  shows  the  two 

cage  arrangement. 

For  replacements  it  is  not  necessary  to  dismantle  the  shafts,  as 
the  bearings  are  split  and  as  easy  to  apply  as  a  steel  or  wood 
split  pulley.    The  same  advantage  exists  in  new  equipment. 

The  two  halves  of  the  bearing  are  fitted  together  with  milled 
joints  to  make  them  dustproof.  As  a  further  preventive  against 
dust  working  into  the  bearings  a  heavy  felt  wiper  is  inserted  in 
each  end  of  the  box,  which  also  serves  to  retain  oil  in  the  bearing. 
Tapped  holes  in  the  top  of  the  box  allow  the  attaching  of  oil  cup?, 
and  drain  holes  are  drilled  so  that  the  box  may  be  flushed  with 
kerosene  or  other  cleansing  fluid  if  the  oil  should  thicken  or  gum. 

For  shafts  3  11/16  in.  in  diameter  or  larger  a  double  roller 
cage  of  the  type  illustrated  is  employed  to  provide  a  larger  and 
more  suitable  bearing  surface.  For  ordinary  shafting  only  one 
cage  with  a  box  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  it  is  used.    Another 


In  a  number  of  instances  it  has  been  found  very  advantageous 
to  locate  wood  working  tools  for  heavy  work  so  that  two  or 
more  operations  can  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  or  at  least 
consecutively.  This  is  usually  done  by  arranging  a  common 
carriage  table  so  that  when  the  sill  or  other  part  is  clamped  in 
place  several  operations  can  be  performed  upon  it  as  it  is  car- 
ried along  the  table.  The  illustration  shows  a  combined  car 
mortizing  and  boring  machine  arranged  in  this  manner. 

The  Hamilton  five  spindle  boring  machine  used  in  this  case 
was  fully  illustrated  and  described  on  page  213  of  the  May,  1909, 
issue  of  this  journal ;  reference  to  this  article  will  show  its  many 
excellent  features  and  arrangements. 

The  vertical  hollow  chisel  mortiser,  located  alongside  of  it,  is 
designed  for  the  heaviest  character  of  work  and  takes  chisels  up 
to  2.V2  in.  square.  The  chisel  ram,  29  in.  long,  is  mounted  in 
the  front  of  the  housing  in  dove  tail  slides  and  is  counterbalanced 
so  that  all  of  the  weight  is  taken  from  the  working  mechanism. 
The  chisel  ram  has  a  17  in.  vertical  movement  and  a  16  in.  trans- 
verse movement  across  the  carriage,  and  will  mortise  6  in.  deep. 
Power  is  imparted  by  a  train  of  gearing  and  reverse  friction 
pulleys,  all  placed  outside  for  ready  inspection  and  adjustment. 
The  cutting  speed  of  the  chisel  is  13  ft.  per  minute,  with  a  return 
at  double  this  speed. 

The  table  common  to  both  these  machines  is  of  steel  beam 
construction,  of  very  rigid  character,  which  will  clamp  material 
20  in.  wide  by  16  in.  thick.  It  'i$  provided  with  quick  acting 
eccentric  clamps  and  has  both  a  power  and  hand  feed. 

The  Bentel  &  Margedant  Co.,  Hamilton,  O.,  in  addition  to  this 
combined  mortising  and  boring  machine,  also  have  combinations, 
similarly  arranged,  of  mortising  and  gaining  machines  and  of 
gaining  and  boring  machines. 


THE  STURTEVANT  DUST  BLOWING  SET. 


For   blowing   dirt   and   dust   out    from   machinery   and    from 
around  motors,  switchboards,  shelving,  and  other  places  difficult 


HAMILTON  COMBINED   HOLLOW  CHISEL,   MORTISING  AND     BORING     M.-^CHINE. 


advantage  of  these  bearings  is  that  all  parts  are  interchangeable. 
Thus  should  any  part  of  the  bearing  become  mislaid  or  acci- 
dentally broken  it  may  be  easily  replaced  and  the  expense  of  a 
complete  new  box  is  saved.  This  interchangeability  is  also  an 
advantage  where  it  becomes  necessary  for  any  reason  to  change 
the  bearings  of  a  shaft.  If  the  load  is  too  heavy  for  a  single 
cage  all  that  need  be  ordered  to  provide  for  the  increase  is 
another  single  cage  and  a  suitable  box. 


or  dangerous  of  access,  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  has  designed  a  new  portable  dust  blowing  set.  The 
device  is  electrically  driven  and  weighs  only  55  lbs.  It  is 
adapted  for  attachment  to  lighting  sockets,  so  that  the  range  of 
its  usefulness  is  very  broad. 

While  the  blower  does  not  give  as  high  a  pressure  as  the  large 
compressed  air  systems,  the  larger  volume  of  air  accomplishes 
in  most  cases  the  same  purposes  without  the  hard,  severe  blast 
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There  is  an  additional  advantage  derived  from  the  larger  volume 
of  air  in  the  speed  with  which  the  work  is  accomplished.    •  ■.     ' 

The  set  includes  a  12-ft.  length  of  1%  in.  flexible  reinforced 
air  hose  and  a  lo-in.  aluminum  nozzle.  A  20-ft.  electric  light 
cord  gives  a  working  radius  of  32  ft.  from  a  lighting  socket. 

As  a  vacuum  cleaner  the  set  may  also  be  employed  for  suction 


current  for  power,  the  cost  of  operating  would  be  less  than  3 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  already  numer- 
ous tools  and  devices  made  by  the  Coates  Clipper  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  which  its  flexible  shaft  is  em- 
ployed to  transmit  the  power.    This  same  outfit  can  be  used  for 


EXAMPLE  OF   WORK   DONE  BY   A    MECHANIC.^LLV   DRIVEN    CHIPPING   HAMMER. 

drilling,  grinding  and  scratch  brushing,  preparing  rails  for  bond- 
ing, doing  repair  work  on  locomotives  and  similar  classes  of 
work. 


STURTEVANT    BLOWER    CLEANING    LARGE    MA- 
CHINE TOOL. 

cleaning  where  a  dust  collector  is  not  necessary.  For  this  work 
one  end  of  the  hose  is  attached  to  the  inlet  of  the  fan,  while  the 
vacuum  cleaner  tool  is  attached  to  the  other.  The  fan  will  suck 
the  dust  through  the  wheel  and  discharge  it  at  the  outlet  or 
through  a  hose  connected  thereto  which  is  led  out  of  doors. 


MECHANICAL  CHIPPING  HAMMER. 


A  chipping  hammer  which  is  entirely  mechanical  in  its  opera- 
tion is  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  hammer  is  operated  by  a 
Coates  flexible  shaft  attached  to  a  ^^  h.p.  motor  and  strikes  a 
blow  equal  to  a  pneumatic  hammer.  There  is  not  a  valve,  lever 
of  spring  used  in  connection  with  it  in  any  way.     It  has  been 


MECHANIC.\L    CHIPPING    HAMMER    DRIVEN    BY    A    COATES     FLEXIBLE 

DRIVE. 

very  carefully  tried  out  on  various  kinds  of  work  and  has  given 
good  satisfaction  in  every  case.  Riveting  heads  can  be  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  the  chisels  and  the  same  outfit  can  be  used  for 
riveting. 

One  of  the  surprising  features  of  using  a  hammer  of  this  kind 
is  the  cost  of  operation.  The  motor  being  14  h.p.,  it  is  figured 
out  that  the  actual  current  consumed  per  hour  in  operating  the 
hammer  is  about  330  watts.     At  the  prevailing  price  of  electric 


SASH  OPERATING  IN  SHOP  BUILDINGS. 


The  mechanical  control  of  a  few  or  a  hundred  pivoted  and 
hinged  sash  in  the  modern  industrial  building  is  readily  accom- 
plished with  the  "Straight  Push"  Sash  Operator. 

This  is  the  latest  device  of  this  character  to  be  patented  and 
placed  on  the  market,  and  is  designed  to  be  nearly  fool-proof 
and  to  open  sash  under  varying  conditions  without  getting  out 
of  order.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Gr  Drouve  Company,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  '    -    ""- 

A  sash  operating  device  in  shop  service  must  be  built  to  stand 
handling  by  many  different  operators  and  considerable  abuse 
comes  quite  naturally.  Pivoted  windows  are  not  always  madt 
to  fit  their  frames  without  binding  and  the  changes  of  weather 
and  swelling  of  the  wood  often  makes  the  use  of  a  chisel  and 
hammer  necessary  to  open  them.  The  man  that  comes 
to  operate  the  sash  very  seldom  takes  these  facts  into 
consideration  and  as  he  gets  heated  and  the  device  re- 
fuses to  answer  to  his  efforts,  he  cither  gets  assistance 
or  his  own  strength  reinforced  by  an  iron  bar,  this  par- 
ticularly where  worm  and  gear  is  used,  causes  some- 
thing to  break,  usually  the  apparatus. 

The  G.  Drouve  Co.  have  been  manufacturing  and  in- 
stalling sash  operating  devices  for  a  number  of  years 
and  the  success  with  which  the  "Lovell"  push-and-puU 
t>-pe  met  from  the  start  and  its  general  specification  to- 
day, with  over  400,000  feet  in  use,  has  given  the  com- 
pany some  experience  and  facts  that  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  design  of  the  new  "Straight  Push" 
Operator^    ;  ;      ,  /;       < 

The  direct  pushing  outward  of  the  sash  with  two 
half-inch  steel  rods  by  leverage,  one  arm  being  fastened 
to  each  side  of  the  sash  at  the  lower  part  of  side  rail 
insures  an  opening  of  the  window.  These  two  arms 
are  adjustable  to  give  a  30  deg.  or  43  deg.  opening. 

A  line  of  ?4-inch  pipe  shaft  to  which  is  fastened  the 
main  lever  at  each  sash  with  an  open  coupling,  is  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  between  spool  roller  brackets  secured 
at  each  interval  between  windows.  A  rack  and  pinion  with 
geared  wheel,  controlled  by  a  chain  from  the  floor,  gives  the  for- 
ward and  return  movement. 

A  guide  lever  is  secured  to  the  top  of  each  bracket  and  m 
turn  is  fastened  to  the  main  lever.  The  unattached  end  of  main 
lever  has  a  U-chair  riveted  to  it  which  supports  the  shaft  con- 
necting the  two  steel  arms.  While  the  arms  bind  to  the  connect- 
ing shaft  it  works  freely  in  the  U-chair  support,  allowing  the 
arms  to  follow  the  inclination  of  the  sash. 
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handle  a  large  stock  to  cover  all  possible  requirements.  Any 
bearing  of  a  given  si/:c  can  be  littcd  to  any  ceiling  or  wall  hanger 
or  pillow  block  of  a  corresponding  size,  either  for  a  new  instal- 
lation or'  for  replacing  old   style  plain   or   ?eIf-oiling  bearings. 


COMBINED  CAR  MORTISING  AND  BORING  MACHINE.    . 


:tLl6'    KOLI.ER    liE.ARINC    FOR    I.I.M:    SHAFTS.       Till.'; 
•      •■   :  ~  C^GE    ARRANGEMK.NT. 


■Ill -US    THE    TWO 


for  replacements  it  ift  not  necessary  to  dismantle  the  shafts,  as 
the  bearings  are  split  and  as  easy  to  apply  as  a  steel  or  wood 
split  pulley.    The  same  advantage  e.Kists  in  new  iqiiipnunt. 

The  two  halves  of  the  bearing  are  fitted  tr.getlur  with  milled 
joints  to  make  them  dustproof.  As  a  further  preventive  against 
dust  working  into  the  bearings  a  heavy  felt  wiper  is  inserted  in 
each  end  of  the  box,  which  also  serves  to  retain  oil  in  the  bearing. 
•Tapped  holes  in  the  top  of  the  box  allow  the  attachins:  of  oil  cups, 
and  drain  holes  are  drilled  so  that  the  box  may  be  flushed  with 
kerosene  or  other  cleansing  fluid  if  the  oil  should  thicken  or  gum. 

For  shafts  3  11/16  in.  in  diameter  or  larger  a  double  roller 
cage  of  the  type  illustrated  is  employed  to  provide  a  larger  and 
more  suitable  bearing  surface.  For  ordinary  shafting  only  one 
cage  .with  a  bo.j^.  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  it  is  luejl.    Another 


In  a  number  of  instances  it  has  been  found  vcr\-  advantageous 
to  locate  wood  working  tools  for  heavy  work  so  that  two  or 
more  operations  can  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  or  at  least 
consecutively.  This  is  usually  done  by  arranging  a  common 
carriage  table  so  that  when  the  sill  or  other  part  is  clamped  in 
place  several  operations  can  be  performed  upon  it  as  it  is  car-, 
ried  along  the  table.  The  illustration  shows  a  combined  car 
morticing  and  boring  machine  arranged  in  this  manner. 

The  Hamilton  five  spindle  boring  machine  used  in  this  case'; 
was  fully  illustrated  and  described  on  page  213  of  the  May,  1909,' 
issue  of  this  journal;  reference  to  this  article  will  show  its  many. 
excellent  features  and  arrangements. 

The  vertical  hollow  chisel  mortiser,  located  alongside  of  it,  is.- 
designed  for  the  heaviest  character  of  work  and  takes  chisels  up 
to  zli  in.  square.     The  chisel  ram,  29  in.  long,  is  mounted  m 
the  front  of  the  housing  in  dove  tail  slides  and  is  counterbalance-!', 
so  that  all  of  the  weight  is  taken  from  the  working  mechanism. 
The  chisel  ram  has  a  17  in.  vertical  movement  and  a  16  in.  trans-. 
verse  movement  across  the  carriage,  and  will  mortise  6  in.  deep. 
Power  is  imparted  by  a  train  of  gearing  and  reverse   friction 
pulleys,  all  placed  outside  for  ready  inspection  and  adjustments 
The  cutting  speed  of  the  chisel  is  13  ft.  pe.'  minute,  with  a  retury^' 
at  double  this  speed.  "'   .    .r^   . 

The  table  common  to  both  these  machines  is  of  steel  beani: 
construciion,  oi  very  rigid  character,  which  will  clamp  material':: 
20  in.  wide  by  16  in.  thick.     It  is  provided  with  quick  acting"^. 
eccentric  clamps  and  has  both  a  power  and  hand  feed,  ^^\-' :r ':';•■.; 

The  Bentel  &  Margedant  Co..  Hamilton,  O.,  in  addition  to  this-; 
combined  mortising  and  boring  machine,  also  have  combinations,  ^ 
similarly  arranged,  of  mortising  and  gaining  machines  and. of-' 
gaining  and  boring  machines.  ■.••:'!)■ 


THE  STURTEVANT  DUST  BLOWING  SET. 


For   blowing   dirt   and   dust   out    from    macliincry   and   froiii;/.-. 
around  njotors,  switchboards,  sJiclving)  and  other  {Jaces.dif^ult   ; 


■'■•?;•••.'.. 
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advantage  of  these  bearings  is  that  all  parts  are  interchangeable. 
Thus  should  any  part  of  the  bearing  bcoMnc  inirlaid  or  acci- 
dentally broken  it  may  be  easily  replaced  and  the  expense  of  a 
complete  new  box  is  saved.  This  interchangeability  is  also  an 
advantage  where  it  becomes  necessary  for  any  reason  to  change 
the  bearings  of  a  shaft.  If  the  load  is  too  heavy  for  a  single 
cage  all  that  need  be  ordered  to  provide  for  the  increase  is 
another  single  cage  and  a  suitable  box. 


cr  dangerous  of  access,  the   B.  F.   Sturtevant  Company.   Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  has  designed  a  new  portable  dust  blowing  set.    The- 
device    is    electrically    driven    and    weighs    only    55    lbs.      It    is 
adapted  for  attachment  to  lighting  sockets,  so  that  the  range  of 
its  usefulness  is  very  broad. 

While  the  blower  does  not  give  as  high  a  pressure  as  the  large 
compressed  air  systems,  the  larger  volume  of  air  accomplishes 
in  most  cases  the  same  purposes  without  the  hard,  severe  blast. 
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There  i^  an  additional  advantage  derived  from  the  larger  volume      current   for  power,  the  cost  o£.  opcratiiig  would,  be  .lc»i   iJiar. 


oX  air  in  the  speed  with  which  the  work  is  acconiplished.^  •■  ■•  -^^^^ 
Iht  set  includes  a  12-ft.  length  of  ij/i  in.  flexible  reinforcei 
air  hose  and  a   lo-in.  aluminum  nozzle.     A  20-lt.  electric  light 
cord  gives  a  workhig  radius  of  3_»  ft.  from  a  lighting  socket. 
■As  a  vacuum  cleaner  the  set  may  also  be  employed  for  suction 


;cents  ptr  kilowatt  hour*  ;     ■  ''^ ::  •':^'' '\: V.;;^^-;  '■-  "^vv'  ■:   ..,,..■ 

This  is  only  one  of  the  recent  additiotis  to  the  already  numer- 
ous tools  and  devices  inade  by  the  Coatcs  Clipper  Maiuifactiir- 
itig:  Co..  of  Worcester,  Mass.^  in  which  its  fle.vibU  sliafi  i-cin- 
ptoyed  to  traiisitMit  the  |»o\ycf,:'vThis  sunte  airtfit  can  be  tiscd  for 


fc.VAMPt.E  pr^;  VVORK'  DCfN'EBy^ 

;;  v'.w^^  and  Scratch  Ur«<hifig,pr^'paring^^rails^^f^^^  bond- 

■::.'■-. •;.->■■.     iiig.  doing  repair  Avork'o     locomotives  and  similar dassei   ct 


cleaning  where  a  dust  collector  is  nttt  necessary.  For  this  wor'x. 
.  otiie.  end  iof  the  hose  is  attached  to  the  mtet  of  the  fan,  while  the 
• '.vaciiimi  cleaner  tool  i>  attached  to  the  other.    The  fan  will  suclc 

the  <iust  through  the  wheel  and  di-«charge  it  at  the  outlet  or 
'tHrough,  a  hose  connected  thereto  which  is  led  out  of  doors;;  ..:•,: 


SASH  OPERATING  IN  SHOP  BUILDINGS. 


MECHANICAL  CHIPPING  HAMMER. 


-'  A'chipphig  hanmier  which  is  eiuirely  mechanical  in  its  pper«i- 
ti!>n  is  shown  in  the  illustrati'Mi.    This  hanimor  is  operated  by  a 
Goale?  flexible  shaft  attached  to  a  IJ  h.p.  motor  and  strikes  a 
blow,  equal  to  a  pneumatic  hainmer.    There  is  not  a  valve*  leyer - 
/of  spfing^  used  in  connection  with  it  itv  any  way.     It  has  IhVu 


)y:-  ^■■■{'■"^•'^■■v  ■J'^'  ':.  .-''f.  -••■■-'■  :■■■'. ■'■''^\^V: ''■'/. '-■•■;■'  ■  'iV.-^-'- ''^i-z-v 

'.v'V«r.'f  carefully  tried  out  oii  various  kinds  of  w-ork  and  has  given 

■     gobd  satisfactioii  in  every  ciSie.     Riveting  heads  caii  be  substi-- 

tiited- in  place  of  tlie  chisels  and  the  same  outfit  can  be.  used  for 

;v/v  .r|>:»^ting;     -  ::-'.'■'■"  \. ■'-'':'■' /'^\     ■:'."" 

.  'v  •;^fi<-'  t"?  the  surprising  features  of  ■using  a  hammer  of  this  kind 
is  "th^  tost .  of  operation.    The  nrotor  being  J  S  h.p.,  it  is  figtired 
;    out  that  the  actual  current  consumed  per  hour  in  operating  the 

:  ■■    hamincr  b,  ahoiit  330.  watts.    At  llie  prevailing  price  of  electric 


,  The  mechauical  control  of  a  few  or  '^;  Utmdred  pivoted  and 
hiiiged  sash  in  the  modern  industrial  building  is  readily  accom- 
pKshed  with  the  "'Straight  Push"  Sash  Operator. 

This  is  thedate?i  device  of  this  character  to  be  patented  and 
placed  on  the  market,  and-  is  designed  to  be  nesrly  fool-proof 
^nd  to  open  sasli  under  varying  conditions  without  getting  out  r 
of  order.  ,  It  is  uianufactuRui  by  Ui€  G. -.Urouvc  Company,  o^ 
-Bridgeport,  Conn.  '--''y ':''.-■'  ''-':■  '''^'''' '  '^-^'  :^  -■::-'■  ^■'''^'  \-''\:<\ 

■•■■  A  sash  operating  device  in  ;shop  service  must  be  built  to  stand 
handhng  by  many  ditiferent  operators  and  considerable  abuse 
comes  (juite  naturally.  Pivoted  windows. arc  not  always  mad* 
to  fit  their  franics  without  binding  and  the  changes  of  weather 
atjd  sweriing  of  the  wood  often  makes  the  use. of  a  chisel  and 
r,;-.; ;■  1^^  necessary  to  open  them,    llie  man  that  oMne- 

:  to  vperati;  the  sash  very  seblom  talve<  iIk-sv  faci>  int' 
cbhsideratiott  and  as  he  gets  Keated  and  the  -tlevice.  ro 
fnses  to  answer  to  his  efforts,  he  cHhcr  getn  ;ni-»i>tance 
or  his  owti  strength  reinforced  by.  an  ir<>ii  l>ar,  tliis  par- 
ticulariy  where  worm  and  gear  .,i;>n^c«l;  causes   »oine- 
^^iliin^:;to  break.;  usually  the  apparatus.        ■  ;•:.  .iT^Yi;' 

• :    T  lie  G.  Drouve  C(>.  have  beeu  maiuif acturihg  aiid  in 

-.   stallifte   sash  operating  devices  for  a  number  of  year> 

"..'and  the  success  with  which  the  '"i/>veir"  pu;>h-and-pull.. 

\:tjpe  met  from  the  start  and  its  general  spccitkation  t<>- 

(iay.  with  t:^ver  Jt>i.ooo  feet  in  u>e,  ha-  uivon  the  com- 

'    pany  soine  experience  and  facts  tiiat  Jiavc  been  takci: 

iidvaiuage  of  in  tite  design  of  tlie  new  "Straight  Pu>i'." 

()perator;./ :-    r\;- :;■'■:  r/V"".'- ^.v^vi.  >  ■^'■'-^■.:!  '.  '■■''■..->■:.■,•  ;y 

The   direct  pushitig  mrtward  <>f  the   sash  vinifi  tw j 
half-inch  steel  rods  by  leverage,  oive  ann  being  fastened 
vio-each  side  of  theisash  at  the  lower  part  of  side  rait 
,;:in*iare>  an  opeiung  of  the  wuidow.     Tb^'se  two  ari><s 
?  are  atijustable  to  give  a  .^o  deg.  or  45  dog.  opening, 
■i  -  A  liite- of  .■4-inch  pipe  shaft  to  which  is  fast«.Hie<l  tile  . 
-.'piain  lever  at  each  >ash  with  an  open  coupling;^ is.  inoved 
..l.»ackvvard>  and  f^irwards  l>eiwcen   sjiool  roller  bravkeiis  scrurod 
iat   each   interval   betweeiiwindow-*-     A    rack   anii   piiiinn    wivli 
geared  :wlu;el,contr<  died  by  j»  chMu  Ironrthe  fl^^^'f- pves:the  ft-r 
■  watd  ajtid  toliirn  in« )vciiietrt.f ;  ' ^. .  v;  v!.^^  .<  v..^:;\.^ 
,  A  guide  lever  is  secured  to.  the  top  of  esch  bracket  and   m 
turn  is  fastened. to  thcniain  lever.    The  unaliached  end  of  main 
Ie\^r  has  i  U-chair  riveted  tc^  it  tirhidi  supports  the  sliaf t  con- 
necting tlie  two  steel  iirms,   AVhile  the  arm^  1  itnl  to  the  connect- 
ing shaft  it  works  freely  in  the  U-chair  sui^port.  allowing  the 
arms  }o  follow  the  inclination  of  the  sa<h.  -  •'.■....-■. 


» '.•:■■> 
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The  movement  back  or  forth  of  the  main  shaft  operates  the 
levers  at  each  window  and  as  all  arms  work  simultaneously,  the 
arms  being  directed  straight  at  each  side  of  sash,  the  windows 
open  or  closed  as  desired — quickly,  surely  and  each  window  has 
the  same  power  applied.  As  no  lost  motion  occurs  the  farthest 
window  on  the  line  cerates  hi  unison  with  the  first. 


HIGH  SPEED  FRICTION  METAL  SAV. 


Since  metal  has  entered  so  extensively  into  car  construction 
there  has  arisen  a  general  demand  for  some  method  of  quickly 
cutting  up  steel  sections,  small  bars,  etc.     Most  of  the  friction 


■■f^: 


:.-r^:::-: 


■..m.: 


^t«<>v  m'Ho**'//s/a  o^£-/v  »^»n 


STRAIGHT   PUSH      SASH    OPERATOR. 


Several  different  sizes  of  wheels  are  made  which  gives  the 
increased  power  required  as  the  number  of  sash  to  be  operated 
is  increased.  Any  number  from  lo  to  loo  or  more  sash  are 
easily  placed  under  one  control  with  this  operator. 

The  material  is  heavy  and  the  few  connecting  couplings  are 
simple  and  of  substantial  strength  to  withstand  strain  as  well  as 
to  resist  the  corrosive  effects  of  gas  and  acid  fumes. 

The  apparatus  is  adapted  to  operate  pivoted  side  or  pivoted 
top-and-bottom  sash,  hinged-at-the-top  or  hinged-at-bottom  sash. 
The  operating  parts  which  are  very  few  cannot  rust  together,  as 
the  connections  are  phosphor  bronze-to-iron,  the  same  principle 
being  carried  out  as  is  applied  to  pipe  unions  for  steam  service. 
This  insures  its  operation  at  any  time. 


saws  that  have  been  available  have  been  too  large  and  expensive 
for  this  work. 

Recognizing  this  condition,  and  at  the  request  of  a  number  of 
railroad  mechanical  men,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago, 
have  designed  a  high-speed  fricton  saw  which  is  particularly 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  remarkably  simple  machine  and 
has  a  capacity  for  cutting  continuously  15  in.,  80  lb.,  I  beams 
without  turning  the  beam.  It  will  cut  such  a  beam  in  from  28 
to  38  seconds.  It  needs  no  special  foundation,  and  requires  a 
floor  space  of  but  7x4  ft. 

A  52  h.p.  motor,  that  is  the  result  of  several  years  of 
experimental  work  by  a  leading  electric  company,  is  direct  con- 
nected to  the  saw.  These  motors  are  designed  for  practically  any 
voltage  D.  C.  and  for  60  cycle  two  and  three  phase  alternating 
current  in  standard  voltages. 

The  carriage  of  the  machine  is  arranged  so  that  small  beams 
or  other  shapes  can  be  cut  at  an  angle.  In  doing  this  it  is 
necessary  to  clamp  the  work,  but  when  straight  cuts 
are  being  made  no  clamping  is  required.  The  machine 
may  be  used  in  rapid  succession  on  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  no  change  or  adjustment  of  any  kind  being  re- 
quired. 


KVERSO.V     HIGH-.SPKEI)    FRICTIO.V    SAW. 


REPACKING  JOURNAL  BOXES; 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
lubrication  system  consists  of  the  sys- 
tematic repacking  of  journal  boxes.  As 
cars  pass  over  the  repair  tracks,  or 
stand  on  loading,  unloading  or  storage 
tracks,  the  old  packing  should  be  re- 
moved from  all  of  the  boxes  and  re 
placed  with  fresh  packing.  This  work 
should  be  done  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
journal  boxes  should  be  stenciled  with 
the  date  the  boxes  are  repacked,  so  that 
the  work  may  be  continued  in  a  system- 
atic manner.  The  old  packing  removed 
from  the  journal  boxes  should  be  put 
into  a  vat  of  hot  oil,  and  thoroughly 
washed,  and  cleansed  of  all  impurities. 
It  should  then  be  thrown  upon  a  screen, 
and  the  surplus  oil  drained  off,  so  that 
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after  being  shaken  out  and  handled  again  by  hand  it  is  ready  for 
use  again.  This  renovating  process  removes  all  the  sand,  cin- 
ders, heavy  grease,  babbitt,  and  all  foreign  matter,  from  the 
waste,  changing  it  from  a  heavy,  soggy  mass  to  a  light,  fluffy 
condition.    This  work  is  all  done  by  a  man  with  a  hay  fork. 

The  device  I  am  describing  is  a  hot  oil  soaking  vat,  or  waste 
cleaning  machine,  now  in  general  use  on  two  of  the  leading  rail- 
ways in  the  West.  It  consists  simply  of  a  metal  vat  resting 
upon,  or  completely  surrounded  by,  steam  or  hot  water  pipes, 
with  the  drain  pans  kept  hot  by  the  pipes.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  steam  or  hot-water  pipes  be  placed  inside  of 
this  vat,  on  account  of  the  heat  from  the  pipes  evaporating  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  oils.  This  vat  is  quite  inexpensive. — William 
J.  H''alsh  before  the  New  England  Railroad  Club. 


INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY  FUEL  ASSOCIATION. 


CONVENTION — LA  SALLE  HOTEL,  CHICAGO,   MAY  23  TO  26. 


The  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  will  be  glad  to  have 
circular  letters  that  have  been  sent  out  answered  and  returned 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  all  very  busy  men  and  should  be 
given  every  assistance  possible  in  getting  the  reports  completed 
at  an  early  date. 


The  Engineers'  Society  of  Pennsylvania  will  hold  its  second 
annual  convention  in  Harrisburg  on  June  ist,  2d  and  3d.  The 
success  attending  the  convention  and  exhibit  last  year  was  so 
great  as  to  warrant  making  special  efforts  this  year  to  increase 
the  size  and  scope  of  both.  The  exhibit  will  be  held  in  the  new 
reinforced  concrete  building  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Trac- 
ton  Company,  Cameron  and  Forster  streets,  Harrisburg,  where 
approximately  26,000  square  feet  of  ground  floor  space  is  avail- 
able. 


"The  Thermal  Conductivity  of  Fire-Clay  at  High  Tempera- 
ture" by  J.  K.  Clement  and  W.  L.  Egy,  issued  at  Bulletin  No. 
36  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, is  a  report  of  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  several  commercial  fire-clays  at  high  temperatures. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  instruments  and  methods  of  high 
temperature  measurements  is  included.  Copies  of  the  Bulletin 
may  be  obtained  gratis  on  application  to  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Director 
of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 


More  than  60,000  people  and  institutions  own  the  stock  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


PERSONALS. 


P.  C.  Withrow  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  offices  at  Burnham  Station,  Colo. 


L.  O.  Jackson  ha?  been  appointed  mecbanica'   superintendent 
of  the  Beaumont  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Onolaska,  Tex. 


J.  W.  Lowery  has  been  appointed  ma«ter  mochamc  ol  the 
Tomb'.pbee  Valley,  w"th  office  at  Calvert,  Ala.,  succeeding  P.  P. 
Brooks. 

F.  H.  Neward,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pontiac,  Oxford  & 
Northern  (Grand  Trunk),  with  office  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has 
resigned. 


VV.  J.  Bingley  succeeds  Mr.  Tritsch  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Maryland  division  of  the  Western  Maryland,  with  office  at 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

E.  W.  Pratt,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
machinery  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Chicago  to  Clinton,  la. 


J.  W.  Small  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  machinery  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  R.  Cooper,  resigned. 


D.  M.  McKenna  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the  car  de- 
partment of  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at 
Palestine,  Tex.,  succeeding  W.  E.  Looney,  resigned. 


H.  C.  Stevens  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Fourth  division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at 
Alamosa,  Colo.,  succeeding  J.  H.  Farmer,  transferred. 


W.  E.  Woodhouse,  master  mechanic  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
at  Calgary,  Alb.,  has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  succeeding  S.  J.  Hungerford,  resigned. 


R.  P.  C  Sanderson  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Virginian  Railway  to  become  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  new  plant  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  Eddy- 
stone,  Pa.  '  -  i-- 


J.  H.  Farmer,  master  mechanic  on  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Alamosa,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Rio  Grande  Southern,  with  office  at 
Ridgway,  Colo. 


G.  H.  Emerson,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Great 
Northern,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  with  office  at  St.  Paul,  succeeding  H.  A.  Ken- 
nedy, resigned. 


C.  M.  Tritsch,  master  mechanic  of  the  Maryland  division  of 
the  Western  Maryland  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and  car  departments,  suceeding 
R.  C.  Evans,  resigned. 


W.  H.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Buf- 
falo, Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  at  DuBois,  Pa.,  has  resigned,  ef- 
fective April  I,  to  enter  the  service  of  another  company,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


M.  K.  Barnum,  who  since  July,  1904,  has  been  general  inspector 
of  machinery  and  equipment  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  R.  R.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  effective  April  i. 


The  mechanical  department  of  the  Great  Northern,  formerly 
in  charge  of  G.  H.  Emerson,  has  been  divided,  and  two  super- 
intendents of  motive  power  have  been  appointed.  R.  D.  Haw- 
kins, formerly  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  mechanical  and  e]ectrical  forces,  other  than  locomotives 
and  car  shops,  and  A.  C.  Deverell,  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  with  jurisdiction  over  locomotives  and  car  shops. 


Samuel  J.  Hungerford  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
rolling  stock  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  with  office  at  Winnipeg, " 
Man.  Mr.  Hungerford  was  bom  July  16,  1872,  at  Bedford,  Que. 
He  began  railway  work  as  a  machinist  apprentice  in  May,  1886, 
with  the  Southeastern  Railway,  now  a  part  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  at  Farnham,  Que.  He  was  then  consecutively  machinist 
apprentice,  machinist,  round-house  foreman,  locomotive  foreman, 
general  foreman,  master  mechanic  and  superintendent  of  loco- 
motive works  at  Winnipeg.  Since  January,  1908,  he  has  been 
superintendent  of  shops  at  Winnipeg,  which  position  he  resigned 
to  become  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern and  the  Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  &  Winnipeg,  with  office  at 
Winnipeg. 
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CATALOGS. 

IX    WRITING    FOR    THESE    PLEASE    MENTION    THIS    JOURNAL. 


Car    Roofing. — A    circular    from    H.    VV.    Johns-Manville    Company,    de- 
scribes the  J-M  Car-Best-Us  car  roofing. 


Lifting  Magnets. — A  leaflet,  which  by  means  of  a  large  cross  section 
describes  the  detail  construction  of  a  lifting  magnet  of  large  capacity,  is 
being  is.sued  by  the  Cutler-Hammer  Clutch  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Bolt  Citteks. — A  leaflet  which  illustrates  and  briefly  describes  the  auto- 
matic opening  die  head  now  being  furnished  to  bolt  cutters,  nut  tappers  and 
pipe  threaders  by  Wells  Bros  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribuiton. 


Valves  and  Fittings. — A  120-page  illustrated  catalog  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Watson-Stillman  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  lists  more  types  and  combinations  of  hydraulic  valves  and  fittings 
than  have  ever  before  been  included  in  a  single  catalog. 


Motor  Driven  Air  Compressors. — Publication  No.  387  of  the  National 
Brake  &  Electric  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  a  detailed 
illustrated  description  of  the  National  motor  driven  air  compressors,  which 
are  noticeable  for  their  simplicity,  reliability  and  high  efliciency. 


Sanitary  Equipment. — A  catalog  which  illustrates  the  latest  design  and 
arrangement  of  sanitary  equipment  for  shops,  including  toilet  room  facili- 
ties, metal  lockers,  steel  shelving,  work  benches,  and  drawing  stands,  is 
being  issued  by  the  Manufacturing  Equipment  &  Engineering  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Vanadium  in  French  and  German. — The  American  Vanadium  Company, 
Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  issuing  a  completely  illustrated  catalog 
descriptive  of  vanadium  products  and  containing  detailed  instructions  for 
the  use  of  vanadium  under  various  conditions,  in  either  the  French  or 
German  language. 


Tool  Steels. — A  book  being  issued  by  E.  S.  Jackman  &  Company,  7\0 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  discusses  the  features  and  advantages  of  the  Firth-Ster- 
ling tool  steels,  dealing  with  water  hardened  steels  exclusively.  It  includes 
directions  for  judging  heats  by  magnets,  the  proper  method  of  tempering 
and  other  similar  information. 


Oil  Stor.^ce  Suggestions. — A  small  leaflet  is  being  issued  by  Gilbert  & 
Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield.  Mass.,  that  contains  five  suggestions  in  con- 
nection with  oil  storage.  Illustrations  of  typical  installations  for  railways 
are  included.  The  system  manufactured  by  this  company  includes  under- 
ground tanks  and  self-measuring  pumps. 


Steam  Meters. — Bulletin  No.  4720,  recently  issued  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  describes  in  considerable  detail,  steam  and  air  flow  meters. 
These  meters  will  give  an  automatic  record  of  the  flow  of  steam,  in  pounds 
per  hour,  through  pipes  of  any  diameter  and  at  any  temperature,  pressure 
or  degree  of  moisture  met  in  commercial  practice. 


I'.ELMONT  Packing. — The  Clement  Restein  Co.,  133  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, is  issuing  general  catalog  No.  3,  comprising  130  pages,  that  illus- 
trates and  describes  in  a  very  attractive  manner,  packing,  hose  and  gaskets 
to  meet  practically  every  conceivable  condition.  This  catalog  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  that  has  ever  been  published  on  these  products 


Jacks. — .\  very  interesting  and  complete  catalog,  covering  48  pages,  is 
being  issued  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  It  is  numbered  109  B  and  fully 
illustrates  and  describes  the  BarreU  patent  compound  lever  jacks,  ball  bear- 
ing and  roller  bearing  screw  jacks,  as  well  as  DufF-Bethlehem  hydraulic 
jacks.     These  are  furnished  in  special  designs  to  suit  all  railroad  uses. 


Steam  Turbines. — Bulletin  No.  17«S  of  the  Sturtevant  engineering  series, 
issued  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  steam  turbines  for  driving  ventilating  fans,  blowers,  or  generator 
sets.  This  company  manufactures  complete  direct-connected  units  of  this 
character  in  many  sizes.  The  bulletin  illustrates  and  describes  the  details 
of  construction. 


Car  Heating. — The  perfected  thermo-jet  system  of  car  heating  is  very 
fully  described  in  a  catalog  being  issued  by  the  Safety  Car  Heating  Si 
Lighting  Company,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York.  This  company  has  been  mo«t 
successful  in  the  introduction  of  this  system,  which  combines  a  steam  and 
air  system  below  212  degs.  temperature;  a  vapor  system  at  212  degs.,  and 
a  pressure  system  above  212  degs. 


The  Products  of  Ke.vnicott. — A  very  attractive  catalogue,  arranged  in 
h>osc  leaf  form  for  future  additions  that  will  be  issued  in  the  shape  of  bul- 
letins, has  been  received  from  The  Kennicott  Co.,  Chicago.  It  briefly 
describes  the  plant,  located  at  Chicago  Heights,  where  this  company  manu- 
factures its  varied  line  of  products,  and  includes  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  Kennicott  water  weigher  that  automatically  and  accurately 
weighs  all  water  used  by  boilers  or  for  other  purposes. 


Portable  Electric  Tools. — Electric  chipping  hammers,  drills,  portable 
grinders,  etc.,  have  been  perfected  to  a  point  where  their  reliability  and 
durability  are  beyond  doubt.  An  attractive  catalog  which  fully  illustrates 
and  describes  tools  of  this  character  in  many  different  sizes  and  designs  is 
being  issued  by  the  Cincinnati  Electric  Tool  Company.  650  Evans  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  They  are  adapted  for  either  direct  or  alternating  current  and 
possess  a  surprising  power  when  the  weight  is  considered. 


Turret  Lathes. — .\.  catalogue  which  is  noticeable  for  its  artistic  arrange- 
ment and  appearance,  even  in  these  days  of  high-grade  catalog  work,  has 
been  received  from  the  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.  It  con- 
tains excellent  illustrations  and  clearly  expressed  descriptive  matter  on  tur- 
ret lathes,  both  belt  and  motor  driven.  A  number  of  pages  are  given  up  to 
illustrations  of  the  great  variety  of  parts  which  can  be  completely  finished 
on  these  lathes.  Several  unusual  operations  are  illustrated  in  detail  by 
photographs. 


Tractive  Effort  Tables. — The  March  Bulletin  of  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company  considers  the  tractive  effort  of  simple  locomotives  and  in- 
cludes very  complete  tables  that  give  the  tractive  effort  under  practically 
all  combinations  of  steam  pressure,  wheel  diameter  and  cylinder  sice.  This 
bulletin  is  arranged  to  be  self  indexing,  the  tables  being  on  folded  insert 
sheets.  It,  we  believe,  contains  the  only  tables  of  tractive  effort  that  cover 
large  modern  locomotives.  Tables  of  piston  speeds,  speed  factor,  curves, 
cylinder  volumes,   weight  of  tubes,  etc.,  are   included. 


Direct  Current  Motors. — Bulletin  No.  119,  from  the  Fort  Wayne  Elec- 
tric Works,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  briefly  considers  the  Northern  type  B  direct 
current  motors,  that  are  specially  adapted  for  application  to  machine  tools. 


Glvco  Metal. — .\n  80-page,  thoroughly  illustrated  booklet,  that  should 
be  in  the  bands  of  every  user  of  bearing  metal,  is  being  issued  by  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago.  Part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  a  discussion  of 
the  invention,  function,  properties,  manufacture  and  application  of  Glyco 
metal;  following  which  there  is  given  the  data  on  its  performance  in  actual 
practice  and  tests,  and  description  of  the  various  grades.  At  the  end  «f 
the  book  there  are  about  twenty  pages  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
information  on  such  subjects  as  the  laws  of  friction;  physical  characteristics 
of  lubricants;  crank  pin  calculations;  length  of  shaft  bearings;  specific 
gravity  of  an  alloy;  melting  point  of  various  substances,  and  admissible 
loads  on  bearings. 


NOTES 


Brown   Hoisting    Machinery    Co. — Fayette    Brown,    president,    died    on 
January  20.     Mr.  Brown  was  87  years  of  age. 


S.  Obermayer  Co. — Harry  Hoover,  a  former  well  known  foundry  fore- 
man, has  been  appointed  the  agent  of  this  company  in  Buffalo  and  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y. 


Robins  Conveyor  Belt  Co. — The  executive,  sales,  engineering  and  pur- 
chasing departments  of  this  company  have  been  installed  on  the  26th  and 
27th  floors  of  the  Park  Row  building.  New  York.  The  branch  office  at 
30  Church  street  will  be  discontinued. 


Walter  B.  Snow,  publicity  engineer,  announces  that  his  office  facilities 
have  been  more  than  doubled  by  removal  to  rooms  421  to  425,  inclusive, 
170  Summer  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Benjamin  Baker,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  and  Herbert  M.  Wilcox,  chemical  engineer,  have  been 
added  to  his  staff. 


Johns-Manville  Co. — Both  the  Chicago  and  Baltimore  branches  of  this 
company  have  outgrown  their  quarters  and  on  March  1  the  Chicago  branch 
moved  to  27  Michigan  avenue,  in  the  block  between  S.  Water  and  River 
streets,  where  32,500  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  available.  The  Balti- 
more office  is  now  located  at  30  Light  street,  where  much  larger  quarters 
have  been  obtained.  Both  offices  will  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  J-M 
products  and  will  be  in  a  better  position  than  ever  to  g^ive  prompt  ship- 
ments. 


Keller  Mfc  Co. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
Philadelphia,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Julius  Keller,  president; 
W.  P.  Pressinger,  William  H.  Keller  and  S.  W.  Prince,  vice-presidents; 
Frances  J.  Rue,  treasurer,  and  C.  S.  Bell,  secretary.  This  company  has 
purchased  the  business  of  the  W. -P.  Pressinger  Company,  of  New  York, 
and  J.  J.  Swan,  secretary  of  that  company  will  now  be  associated  with 
the  Keller  Co.  It  is  also  announced  that  Charles  Strader  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  western  branch,   with  offices  in  Chicago  and  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Charles  F.  Aaron,  general  sales  manager  of  the  New  York  Leather 
Belting  Company,  died  at  his  country  home,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  March  4. 
Mr.  -Aaron  was  probably  the  best  known  belting  salesman  in  the  ilnited 
States  for  many  years.  He  has  been  very  prominent  in  various  American 
machinery  manufacturers  associations  and  was  president  of  the  American 
Supply  and  Machinery  Association.  He  has  for  a  long  time  been  waging 
a  campaign,  both  personally  and  in  this  association,  for  raising  to  a  higher 
plane  the  standards  of  manufacture  of  leather  belting,  and  has  had  re- 
markable success  in  this  direction.  He  was  hut  43  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 


AN  EFFICIENT   FUEL  DEPARTMENT. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION,  METHODS  OF  ACCOUNTING  AND 
OPERATION  OF  THE  FUEL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ATCHISON.  TOPEKA  & 
SANTA  F£  RAILWAY,  WHICH  HAS  SHOWN  REMARKABLE  RESULTS  NOT 
ONLY  IN  THE  REDUCTION  IN  THE  FUEL  CONSUMPTION,  BUT  ALSO 
INDIRECTLY   IN  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION    OF    THE    MOTIVE    POWER. 


On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System  the  loco- 
motive and  other  fuel,  from  the  time  it  is  delivered  by  the  min- 
ing comany  to  the  time  it  is  loaded  on  to  the  locomotive  tenders, 
or  put  into  the  various  coal  bins,  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
it  is  actually  in  transit,  is  under  the  control  of  the  general  store- 
keeper, who  handles  it  through  a  specially  organized  fuel  de- 
partment. The  same  thing  applies  to  fuel  oil,  which  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  on  this  road,  and  the  features  and  forms  explained 
in  this  article  as  applying  to  coal  are  also  arranged  to  apply  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  to  fuel  oil. 

The  organization  of  the  fuel  department  is  very  simple  and 
consists  of  a  chief  fuel  supervisor,  whose  office  is  located  adjacent 
to  the  general  storekeeper  at  Topeka;  a  number  of  fuel  inspec 
tors,   who  are  continually  traveling  over  the  system   under  the 


an  asset  by  the  fuel  department.  The  cars  are  forwarded  by  the 
station  agent  at  the  mine  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
division  superintendents,  each  mine  furnishing  certain  particular 
divisions.  The  superintendents  of  these  divisions  each  day  notify 
this  agent  of  the  amount  of  coal  they  will  require  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Form  1281,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration, 
contains  the  way-bill  number,  the  car  initial  and  number,  its 
destination,  weight  in  pounds,  and  kind  of  coal.  The  last  two 
columns  of  the  form  are  not  filled  in  by  the  forwarding  agent 
but  are  completed  in  the  supervisor's  office  from  the  information 
that  is  furnished  by  form  1284  which  acts  as  a  check  in  account- 
ing for  all  cars  that  were  reported  as  sent  out  from  the  mines. 

At  all  fueling  stations  the  foremen  fill  out  and  mail  daily  a 


Form  1281  SUnajrd. 

Santa  Fe. 


lloaert  oudc  of  Kulway  Company.) 

DAILY   REPORT  OF  COMPANY  "STOCK  A"  COAL   FORWARDED 

From Station t90_ 


WAV-BIM, 


No. 


Date 


Destination 


CAR 


Initial 


NuiiiIrt 


WKICHT   in   I, MS. 


Kiml  of 
Co.iI 


InvoiCk  No. 


RKT'ORTl.I)  RV 


DaU- 


FORM    1281   IS  FILLED   IN   BY  THE  AGENT  AT  THE  SHIPPING    POINT,    A    CX)PY    BEING    FORWARDED    TO    THE    PXmCHASING 
AGENT,   FUEL    SUPERVISOR,   AND   THE    MINING   COMPANY.       THE    PURCHASING    AGENT    PAY?    FOR    THE    COAL    AT   ONCE    ON 

THE  BASIS  OF  THIS  REPORT. 


•direction  of  the  fuel  supervisor ;  the  foremen  at  the  various  fuel- 
ing stations,  who  report  direct  to  the  supervisor,  and  the  inspec- 
tors at  the  various  mines,  who  inspect  the  coal  delivered  and 
weigh  the  cars.  In  addition  there  are  several  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers in  the  supervisor's  office  for  maintaining  the  records,  etc. 

it  is  largely  due  to  the  system  of  accounting  that  the  excellent 
results  obtained  have  been  possible.  The  forms  used  are  such  as 
will  give  accurate  and  detailed  information  concerning  the  fuel 
received  at  each  station,  the  amount  delivered  to  each  locomotive, 
the  time  it  was  delivered,  the  length  of  time  this  locomotive  was 
on  the  road,  the  tonnage  hauled,  the  weather  conditions  and  the 
name  of  the  engineer  and  fireman.  These  reports  are  received 
daily  and  permit  the  immediate  discovery  of  any  unusual  fuel 
consumption  resulting  in  the  immediate  investigation  of  the 
reasons  leading  to  it  and  the  correction  of  the  fault. 

Starting  at  the  mine — The  coal  is  contracted  for  by  the  pur- 
chasing agent  and  is  loaded  and  weighed  under  the  supervision 
of  one  of  the  fuel  department  inspectors,  who  has  the  authority 
to  refuse  it  unless  the  coal,  in  his  opinion,  is  of  the  proper 
quality.  These  cars  are  then  delivered  to  the  station  agent  at  this 
point,  who  fills  in  form  1281  in  triplicate,  one  copy  being  sent 
to  the  mine  as  a  receipt,  the  second  to  the  fuel  supervisor  for 
his  records  and  the  third  to  the  purchasing  agent,  who  imme- 
diately pays  the  mining  company  for  the  coal  upon  the  basis  of 
this  invoice. 

The  coal  is  then  in  what  is  known  as  "Stock  A"  and  is  held  as 

lei 


copy  of  form  1284.  This  is  made  in  duplicate,  the  copy  being 
retained.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration,  this 
form  contains  the  way-bill  number  and  date  on  which  each  car 
was  received,  and  must  check  with  the  same  information  on  form 
1281.  The  complete  instructions  on  the  back  of  this  form  ex- 
plain its  use  clearly  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  report  on  this  form  must  be  rendered  daily  by  Agents  or  Fuel 
Foremen  at  Fuel   Stations  as  follows: 

On  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Coast  Lines,  Original  of  Front  Page  to  -Auditor 
and  carbon  copy  of  Front  Page  and  Original  of  Back  Page  to  Fuel  Super- 
visor. .:.-  -'■ 

On  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Original  of  Front  Page  to  Auditor  and  carbon  copy 
of  Front  Page  and  Original  of  Back  Page  to  Fuel  Supervisor. 

On  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry..  only  one  copy  to  be  made,  which  must  be  mailed  to 
Chief  Fuel   Supervisor   daily. 

The  copy  of  report  for  Fuel  Supervisors  to  be  made  complete  on  one 
sheet.     No  carbon  copy  need  be  made  of  back  page. 

2.  All  fuel  unloaded  and  used  at  station  must  be  reported  as  received 
and  unloaded  on  this  form,  giving  complete  way-bill  reference.  The  billed 
weights  shown  on  way-bills  should  in  all  cases  be  used:  scale  weights  on 
coal  from  mine  to  be  ignored. 

3.  Cars  of  fuel  received  at  stations  and  held  for  disposition,  are  not  to  be 
reported  on  this  form  until  unloaded  or  rebilled  to  other  than  regular  Fuel 
Stations.  When  diverted  to  regular  Fuel  Stations,  they  must  move  under 
original  way-bills,  which  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account  until  fuel  reaches 
final  destination  and  is  unloaded.  When  forwarded  »o  other  than  regular 
Fuel  Stations,  cars  should  be  reported  on  this  form  and  weights  shown  in 
column  "For  other  purposes,"  way-bill  taken  into  account  and  new  billing 
issued  and  reference  shown  in  column  "Coal  forwarded." 

4.  Stations  at  which  there  are  no  chutes  will  have  to  report  coal  received 
for  locomotive  purposes  in  No.   2  "Chutes"  column. 

(May) 
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5.  Special  debit  must  be  taken  in  proper  column  for  all 
chute  droppings  picked  up  at  station,    ji:":^'-:'-~    ..:'■■■.>■ 

6.  When  storage  coal  is  picked  up  and  unloaded  in  chutes, 
the  car  number  must  be  shown  and  pounds  thus  transferred 
reported  in  "Chutes"  column  in  black  ink,  and  credit  allowed 
opposite  in  "Storage"  column  in  red  ink.  When  storage  coal 
is  forwarded  to  other  stations.  Credit  allowed  should  be  in 
"Storage"  column  in   red  ink. 

7.  Column  "Pounds  for  other  purposes"  is  to  be  used  for 
reporting  coal  received  and  used  for  other  than  locomotives 
and  such  as  is  forwarded  to  other  than  regular  Fuel  Stations. 

8.  Fuel  tickets  must  be  obtained  for  all  issues  of  coal  and 
wood  to  "locomotives;  these  are  to  be  listed  on  back  of  this 
report  in  space  provided,  and  balance  with  total  issues  to 
locomotives  shown  on  face  of  report  for  which  credit  i» 
taken.  Fuel  furnished  to  helper  and  light  locomotives  should 
be   charged  to   class  of   service  assigned;   fuel   for  locomotives 

,  in  Work  Service  to  be  charged  to  "Freight." 

Fuel    furnished   locomotives  at  end   of   trip   must   always   be 
V  Charged  to  the  class  af  service  just  completed. 
;■      When   no  ticket  is  obtained,   the   issue   should   nevertheless 
'-be  charged  to  the  engineman  and  locomotive  taking  the  coal. 

9.  Slack  coal  from  mine  for  stationary  engines  must  not 
be  reported  on  this  form  or  rhown  as  issued.  Nor  other  coal 
which  is  consigned  to  and  used  by  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment. 
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Form  1284  is  sent  in  daily  to  the  fuel  supervisor 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  fuel  tickets  on  form 
1120  (see  illustration).  These  tickets  are  listed  in 
the  spaces  on  the  back  of  1284,  which  table  forms 
the  complete  report  of  the  amount  of  coal  issued 
each  day  at  each  station,  the  name  of  the  engineer 
and  fireman  who  brought  the  locomotive  in,  the 
engine  number  and  the  class  of  service  in  which 
it  was  used.  On  the  face  of  the  form  are  recorded 
the  coal  issued  for  other  purposes.  In  this  manner 
a  complete  daily  balance  showing  the  condition  in 
each  station  is  obtained. 

When  a  locomotive  is  put  into  service  its  tender 
is  filled  with  coal,  and  from  that  time  on  whatever 
coal  is  required  to  again  fill  the  tender  is  charged 
to  the  service  in  which  the  locomotive  has  been 
engaged.  For  instanc,  if  a  locomotive  is  fired  up  in 
the  roundhouse  and  held  for  some  time,  using  con- 
siderable coal,  when  it  starts  out  to  take  a  train  the 
tender  is  filled  and  the  amount  taken  is  charged  to 
roundhouse  use.  In  fact,  in  every  case  a  locomotive 
starting  from  the  terminal  with  a  train  has  a  full 

-tender,  the  amount  required  to  fill  it  being  charged 
to  roundhouse  use,  inasmuch  as  it  went  into  the 
house  with  a  full  tender.  At  the  end  of  the  run 
it  again  goes  to  the  coal  chute  and  the  engineer 
delivers  to  the  fuel  foreman  a  copy  of  form  1130, 

•which  gives  the  record  of  the  engine  and  train 
number,  the  service  in  which  it  has  been  engaged 
and  the  amount  of  coal  the  engineer  estimates  wiU 
be  required  to  fill  the  tender.  This  is  signed  with 
the  engineer's  and  fireman's  name,  and  while  it  iS 
not  forwarded  to  headquarters,  it  is  kept  by  the  fuel 

.;;  foreman  as  a  check.^, ._..  -/^j-  ;.  ,-     ..■■•■.;-;"..'.. 

',  After  the  coal  is  actually  delivered  to  the  tocomo- 
tive  and  the  amount  is  accurately  known,  form  1120, 
which  is  in  triplicate  and  arranged  to  fold  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  the  use  of  carbon  paper  for  mak- 
ing all  three  copies  at  one  time,  is  filled  out  by  the 
fuel  foreman.  This  contains  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation contained  on  form  1130,  the  actual  amount  of 
coal  taken  and  the  fuel  foreman's  signature.  One 
copy  of  this  form  is  forwarded  daily  with  form  1284, 
previously  mentioned,  one  copy  is  given  to  the  en- 
gineer and  the  third  copy  is  retained  by  the  fuel 
foreman. 
Form  1 120  is  made  in  four  colors,  the  white  being 

;,  for  locomotives  in  freight  service;  the  red  for  pas- 

C  senger  service;  the  yellow  for  switching  service 
and  the  blue  ior  mixed  or  work  train  ser\-ice. 
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FORM  Iiao  IS  FILLED  IN  BY  THE  FUEL  FOREMAN  WHENEVER  A  LOCOMOTIVE  TAKES  COAL.  THE  BLANK  SPACE  IN  THE 
CENTRE  IS  A  DUPLICATE  OF  THE  OTHER  FORMS,  BEING  PRINTED  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE  SHEET,  SO  THAT  WHEN  FOLDED 
TWO  CARBON  PAPERS  WILL  MAKE  THREE  COPIES.  ONE  COPY  IS  SENT  TO  THE  FUEL  DEPARTMENT  HEADQUARTERS  DAILY 
WITH    FORM    1284,    ONE    IS    DELIVERED    TO    THE   ENGINEMAN   AS    A    RECEIPT,   AND   THE  THIRD    IS   RETAINED   FOR    A   RECORD. 
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BACK  OF   FORM    I284   SHOWING  THE   ARRANGEMENT  FOR   LISTING  THE  COAL  ISSUED  AT  EACH   STATION.      THIS  INFORMA- 
TION   IS  COPIED  FROM   FORM    II20,  WHICH    ARE    SENT    IN    DAILY    WITH    THIS   REPORT.      THE  FACE  OF  THE  FORM   IS   SHOWN 

IN    ONE   OF   THE   OTHER    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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HEAD  OF  EACH    ITEM    REFER   TO   THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION    CLASSIFICATION. 


Summary  of 
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Account  by  Fuel  Stations,  Month  of 


FORM    533   WHICH   GIVES   A   MONTHLY   SUMMARY  OF  ACCOUNTS   FOR  EACH  OF  THE  FUEL  STATIONS.      IT  IS  FILLED  IN  FROM   THE  REPORTS  ON 
FORM    II3S   AND  PERMITS   THE   CONDITION   OF   THE   WHOLE   SYSTEM    T    0  EE  EVIDENT  AT  A  GLANCE. 
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The  most  important  feature  of  this  system  is  the  daily  train 
tally  sheet,  form  814,  which  is  the  supporting  base  on  which  the 
system  is  founded.  From  it  is  compiled  the  various  reports  car- 
rying information  that  has  assisted  so  materially  in  reducing  the 
consumption  of  fuel.  This  form  is  simply  an  enlargement  cf 
the  ordinary  tally  sheet  in  use  by  practically  all  railroads.  As 
originally  printed,  it  was  made  in  the  trainmaster's  office  from 
the  train  sheets  and  copies  sent  to  the  ticket  auditor,  car  account- 
ant, superintendent  and  master  mechanic,  and  as  printed  to-dav 
it  is  compiled  as  formerly  by  the  trainmaster ;  additional  infor- 
mation in  way  of  tonnage  handled  in  trains  between  stations 
being  entered  by  that  office  and  an  extra  copy  to  that  formerly 
sent  to  the  superintendent  and  master  mechanic,  being  sent  to 
the  fuel  department.  On  receipt  the  fuel  department  inserts  the 
ton-miles  as  well  as  the  pounds  of  fuel  consumed  by  each  engine 
and  crew  and  the  average  train  haul,  also  the  consumption  of 
fuel  per  100  ton-miles.  Each  trip  is  closely  observed  and  excess 
consumption  noted,  and  in  returning  the  form  to  the  superinten- 
dent his  attention  is  called  to  all  excessive  consumption  of  fuel 
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FORM    1130   IS    FILLED   IN,    SIGNED   AND   DELIVERED   TO   THE   FUEL   FORE- 
MAN   BY    THE    LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEER    WHEN     HE    ARRIVES    AT    THE 
COALING   STATION    AND  DESIRES   TO  TAKE   ON   COAL.         J^-';::^ 

caused  by  delays  in  getting  over  the  road,  while  in  sending  the 
form  to  the  master  mechanic,  if  the  fault  is  with  the  crew  or 
trom  apparent  difficulties  in  the  engine,  his  attention  is  called  to 
it  by  a  special  letter.  These  reports  are  compiled  in  the  fuel  office 
and  sent  out  not  later  than  five  days  after  the  trip  is  completed 

This  tally  sheet  acts  as  a  check  on  1284,  and  if  any  train  is 
shown  on  the  dispatcher's  sheet  end  no  corresponding  record  ap- 
pears on  the  fuel  foreman's  report,  it  immediately  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  mistake  made  or  the  presence  of  laxness  at  this 
point.  It  is  also  possible  from  this  sheet  to  immediately  check 
up  any  unusual  fuel  consumption  in  any  service  and  in  fact  't 
permits  the  immediate  location  of  any  error  or  unusual  circum- 
stance anywhere  on  the  system. 

Form  113s  is  kept  in  the  fuel  supervisor's  office,  there  being 
one  sheet  for  each  coaling  station,  and  is  arranged  to  form  a 
monthly  record  of  that  station.  It  is  filled  in  from  form  1284 
daily  and  gives  the  receipts  and  issues  of  each  station  in  detail. 
The  numbers  appearing  in  the  different  columns  refer  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  classification.  It  will  be  noted 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  are  headings  showing  the  amount 
of  coal  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  indicated  by  the 
totals  on  the  sheet  and  the  heading  "On  Hand  Per  Inventory." 
This  inventory  is  made  monthly  on  form  1283  (see  illustration), 
which  will  explain  itself.  It  is  very  carefully  filled  out  by  the 
fuel  foreman  and  the  amounts  will  probably  differ  somewhat 
from  those  shown  by  the  totals  on  form  1135,  due  to  shrinkage, 
chute  droppings,  errors  in  estimates,  weighing,  etc.  It,  however. 
is  entered  on  1135,  and  the  difference  in  the  amount  shown  by 
the  inventory  and  the  amount  shown  by  the  record  of  the  month 
is  entered  in  the  proper  column.  This  difference  is  corrected 
monthly  by  a  readjustment  of  the  price,  never  by  the  amount  of 
coal  on  hand.  Form  1135  for  the  next  month's  service  is  started 
with  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  as  shown  by  the  inventory  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  alter  these  figures  to  take  care  of  the 
errors  in  the  report;  these  differences,  as  just  stated,  being 
taken  care  of  in  the  price  charged  the  motive  power  department 
for  the  coal. 

The  chute  droppings  are  periodically  picked  up  and  loaded 
upon  a  car  and  are  received  by  the  coaling  station  the  same  as 


coal  coming  from  the  mine.  They  are  never  simply  returned 
to  the  bins  and  counted  as  profit.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  coal 
which  leaves  the  chute  is  charged  up  to  the  engine  being  coaled, 
which  influences  the  engine  crew  to  be  very  careful  not  to  over- 
load their  tenders,  or  to  allow  coal  to  fall  upon  the  ground. 

Form  533  is  filled  in  from  the  totals  of  1135  and  gives  a  month- 
ly report  of  the  whole  system.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  informa- 
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THE   FACE   OF  FORM    I283   ON   WHICH   THE    MONTHLY   INVENTORY,   AT 

EACH     FUELING     STATION,    IS     MADE.       THE    BACK    OF    THIS    FORM     IS 

SHOWN    IN    ANOTHER    ILLUSTRATION. 

tion  on  this  is  practically  the  same  as  that  on  the  monthly  balance 
sheet  of  the  department  for  the  whole  system  and  the  original 
is  sent  to  the  auditor,  a  copy  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of 
purchases,  and  a  copy  is  retained. 

The  distribution  of  the  fuel  which  is  shown  on  form  564  is 
made  up  from  forms  533  and  1135,  and  is  furnished  monthly  for 
the  information  of  the  auditing  department  and  is  used  for 
charging  out  from  "Stock  A"  fuel  accounts  direct  to  the  differ- 
ent operating  accounts. 

Form  1 132  is  compiled  from  fcrm  814,  which  process  consists 
of  segregating  the  various  engineers,  firemen  and  engines  on  in- 
dividual sheets  according  to  the  various  classes  of  engines,  etc, 
thus  enabling  the  department  to  obtain  the  individual  perform- 
ance of  each. 

Form   1133A  is  filled  in  from   1132.  and  includes  columns  for 
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Keep  a  lepnrate  account  of  Coal  in  atotafe.  and 
when  Coal  is  loaded  tberefreen  and  forwanled  to 
anAber  station,  nr  uaed  in  chutes,  see  that  proper 
ceertit  ia  ahosrtt  on  Form  1264.  in  Ktoraife  column 
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BACK  OF  FOR.M  I283  SHOWING  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  MAKING  THE 
MONTHLY  INVENTORY  AND  CONTAINING  SPACE  FOR  REPORTING  THE 
CARS  WHICH  HAVE  ARRIVED  AT  THE  COALING  STATION  BITT  HAVE  NOT 
YET  BEEN  UNLOADED  AND  HENCE  NOT  YET  REPORTED  ON  FORM  I284. 
THE  FACE  OF  THE  FORM  IS  SHOWN  IN  ONE  OF  THE  OTHER  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 
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FORM  564,  ON  WHICH  IS  SHOWN  THE  MONTHLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FUEL  IN  ANY  PARTICULAR 
STATION.  THIS  IS  FILLED  IN  FROM  THE  INFORMATION  ON  FORMS  533  AND  1 135-  THE  ORIGINAL 
OF  THIS  FORM   IS  FORWARDED   TO  THK   AUDITOR  AND  A  COPY   IS   RETAINED   IN  THE  FUEL  DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE. 
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FORM  II32  WHICH  IS  FILLED  IN  FROM  THE  DISPATCHERS  TALLY  SHEET  AFTER  IT  HAS  BEEN  COMPLETED  IN  THE  FUEL 
supervisor's  OFFICE.  IT  GIVES  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PERFORMANCE  OF  ANY  ENGINEER  OR  FIREMAN,  AND  CAN  ALSO  BE 
USED    FOR    ANY    INDIVIDU.M.    LOCOMOTIVE.      THESE    COPIES     ARE    USUALLY    FOR    THE    FUEL    DEPARTMENT    INFORMATION 

ONLY. 
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Santa  Fe. 
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FUEL  PERFORMANCE  OF 
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FORM   II33A.      THE   INFORMATION   IS  FILLED   IN   FROM   FORM     II32    AND    THE    ITEMS    CONCERNING   COST    ARE    COMPUTED 
AND  INSERTED.      THIS   FORM   IS   FOR  FUEL  DEPARTMENT     INFORMATION    ONLY,    BUT    IS    VERY    LARGELY    TRANSFERRED    TO 

FORM    1 133,   WHICH   IS   SHOWN   IN  ONE  OF  THE  OTHER     ILLUSTRATIONS 


the  money  value  of  the  fuel  consumed  by  the  locomotives  under 
the  charge  of  each  engineer.  The  column  headed  "Actual  Cost 
of  Fuel  Consumed"  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  tons  actually 
used  by  this  engineer  and  the  average  monthly  cost  for  that  sta- 
tion.   This  cost  being  the  price  charged  by  the  fuel  department 


Santa  Fe. 

Comparative  Statement  Showing  the  Tonnage  and  Fuel  Consunnption  Each  Day  on  Train 
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FORM    1 136   ON   WHICH    A    itOXTHLY    RECORD   OF    ANY    PARTICtTL.\R 
TRAIN    CAN    BE    RECORDED. 

to  the  motive  power  department,  and  includes  all  of  the  cost  of 
handling  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  fuel  department.  The 
next  column  headed  "Cost  of  Fuel  Based  on  Division  Average" 
is  the  same  value  per  ton  multiplied  by  the  average  number  of 
tons  used  by  the  locomotives  on  this  division  engaged  in  the 
same  service,  the  ton  mileage  being  the  basis.     The  following 


two  columns  then  show  the  loss  or  gain  of  this  engineer  as  com- 
pared with  the  average. 

Form  1 133  contains  the  same  headings  as  1133A,  with  the 
exception  of  the  actual  cost  of  fuel  consumed  and  the  cost  based 
on  the  division  average,  this  sheet  showing  simply  the  loss  and 
gain.  It  is  printed  on  oiled  paper  and  from  it  are  made  blue 
prints  which  are  forwarded  to  all  terminals  where  they  are 
placed  upon  the  bulletin  board.  Copies  are  sent  to  the  super- 
intendents of  motive  power,  master  mechanics,  road  foremen  of 
engines  and  any  one  else  concerned  with  the  fuel  record. 

A  form  is  also  provided  which  will  permit  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  fuel  consumption  on  any  particular  train  during 
the  month.  This  is  numbered  1136  and  is  taken  from  the  train 
dispatcher's  tally  sheet  after  it  has  been  filled  in  by  the  fuel 
department. 

COALING   STATIONS. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  value  of  all  these  records  and 
information  concerning  fuel  consumption  depends  largely  upon 
the  accurate  and  prompt  reporting  of  the  amount  of  coal  ac- 
tually placed  upon  each  locomotive.  AH  of  the  oki  style  so  called 
"Trestle  of  Gravity  Chutes"  on  the  line  were  repaired  and  pock- 
ets calibrated  according  to  the  cubic  contents  of  a  ton  of  coal 
and  great  care  exercised  by  fuel  foreman  to  see  that  each  issue 
was  properly  measured.  It  was  quickly  found,  however,  that 
what  was  required  was  a  chute  which  would  give  within  very 
narrow  limits  exactly  the  amount  of  coal  put  on  each  tendc. 
This,  of  course,  can  best  be  done  by  actual  weighing  and  it  was 
decided  by  the  management  that  all  of  the  coal  stations  built  'n 
the  future  would  be  of  the  so-called  "Mechanical  Type."  These 
chutes  all  have  weighing  hoppers  which  gives,  by  the  balancing 
of  a  scale  beam,  exactly  the  amount  of  coal  taken. 


F«««i  tISl  StlMlM 
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FORM    II33,   WHICH    IS    PRINTED   OX   OILED   P.XPER.       THE   ITEMS    ARE    TRANSFERRED  FROM   II33A  AND  FROM  THIS   ARE 
M.XDE    BLUE    PRINTS    THAT    ARE    SENT    TO    ALL    INTERESTED    AND    ALSO    POSTED  ON   BULLETIN    BOARDS   AIJHE 

LOCOMOTIVE    TERMINALS. 
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COALING  STATION    AND   CINDER    HANDLING   PLANT   ERECTED   BY    THE    ROBERTS   &   SCHAEFER  CO.    AT  CLOVIS,    N.    M.      THIS    IS    OF   REIN- 
FORCED    CONCRETE     AND     STEEL     CONSTRUCTION     THROUGHOUT.        THE     COALING     STATION     USES      A     CONVEYOR     BELT     AND     THE 
CINDER    HANDLING    PLANT   A    BALANCED   BUCKET    AND   TRAM-CAR    HANDLING   ARRANGEMENT.      THIS    COALING    STATION    HAS    A   75O 
TON    CAPACITY    STORAGE    POCKET    AND    IS    EQUIPITD    WITH    FOUR    6- TON    WEIGHING   HOPPERS. 


Practically  all  of  the  coal  chutes  of  the  weighing  hopper  type 
that  have  been  installed  in  the  past  few  years  have  been  built  by 
either  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.  or  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
They  are  all  of  the  mechanically  operated  design  of  different 
capacities  and  arrangements  to  suit  the  different  conditions. 
The  illustrations  show  the  general  appearance  of  a  number  of 
these  coaling  stations  and  a  few  typical  examples  will  be  briefly 
described. 

At  Clovis,  N.  M.,  a  750-ton  capacity  concrete  and  steel  station, 
built  by  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  has  been  provided.  This 
plant  is  of  the  belt  conveyor  type,  the  coal  being  placed  in  a 
receiving  hopper  250  ft.  away  from  the  coal  pocket.  From  this 
hopper  it  is  delivered  to  the  belt  conveyor  by  a  reciprocating 
feeder.  The  coal  pocket  itself  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
the  exception  of  the  monitor  house,  which  is  of  steel  covered  with 
asbestos  protected  metal.  The  trestle  for  the  belt  conveyor  is 
entirely  of  steel,  with  the  exception  of  the  housing  for  the  belt, 
which  is  of  wood  covered  with  corrugated  asbestos  protected 
metal.  The  conveying  apparatus  is  in  duplicate  and  the  station 
is  arranged  to  coal  four  tracks.  From  the  storage  hopper  the 
coal  is  delivered  to   four  6-ton  weighing  hoppers,  two  on   each 


A  CONCRETE  AND  STEEL  COALING  STATION  ERECTED  BY  UOBEKTS  &  SCHAEFER  CO.  AT 
BELEN,  N.  M.  IN  THIS  STATION  THE  CO\L  IS  ELEVATED  BY  HOLMAN  BALANCED  BUCKETS 
AND  TRANSFERRED  BY  A  DOUBLE  AUTOMATIC  TRAM-CAR  SYSTEM.  BELOW  THE  STORAGE 
BIN  ARE  FOUR  6-TON  AUXILIARY  WEIGHING  POCKETS.  ARRANGED  THE  SAME  AS  AT 
CLOVIS.  AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  SEEN  A  CINDER  HANDLING  ILANT  OF  THE  SAME  CONSTRUC- 
TION   AND    ARRANGEMENT    AS    THE    COALING    STATION. 


side,  each  having  chutes  arranged  to  serve  two  tracks.  These 
weighing  hoppers  are  connected  to  the  scale  beam,  which  is  bal- 
anced before  and  after  the  locomotive  takes  its  supply. 

The  plant  is  motor  driven,  the  motor  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  main  conveyor  in  the  monitor  house.  An  auxiliary  motor 
is  provided  on  the  trestle  for  bringing  the  coal  up  from  the  re- 
ceiving hopper  to  the  boiler  house  coal  storage  bin,  located  under- 
neath it. 

The  same  station  encloses  the  sand  equipment,  the  green  sand 
being  delivered  by  the  belt  conveyor  to  a  storage  bin  near  the 
top  of  the  coal  chute,  from  which  it  falls  by  gravity  to  a  drier 
locited  at  the  ground  level  and  after  drying  is  elevated  by  air 
to  another  bin  from  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  locomotives  by 
gravity. 

In  connection  with  this  coaling  station  there  is  a  cinder  hand- 
ling plant,  consisting  of  a  storage  bin  with  a  capacity  of  146  cu. 
yds.,  built  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  cinders  being 
delivered  to  it  by  an  elevating  system  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
Holman  balanced  buckets  and  an  automatic  tram  car  system. 
The  cinders  are  drawn  from  the  locomotive  into  the  cinder  pits, 
there  being  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  re- 
ceiving hopper,  from  which  they  are  dumped 
into  the  buckets  and  then  hoisted  and  deliv- 
ered into  the  tram  car  system,  which  conveys 
them  to  the  storage  pocket.  The  operation  of 
the  whole   apparatus  is  automatic. 

The  photograph  of  this  plant  clearly  shows 
both  the  coaling  station  and  the  cinder  handling 
;irrangcment.  The  boiler  house  storage  bin 
under  the  conveyor  trestle  had  not  been  in- 
stalled when  the  photograph   was  taken. 

Another  station  built  by  the  same  company 
at  Belen,  N.  M.,  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Clovis,  with  the  exception  of  the  method  of 
conveying  the  coal  from  the  receiving  hopper 
to  the  storage. 

In  this  case  Holman  balanced  bucket  ele- 
vators working  in  connection  with  an  auto- 
matic tram  car  system,  very  similar  to  the 
cinder  plant  at  Clovis,  are  used.  The  two  ele- 
vating buckets  are  connected  directly  to  a  hoist 
placed  between  them  and  the  cable  is  so  wrapped 
around  the  drum  that  when  one  bucket  is 
loading  at  the  bottom  the  other  is  unloading 
at  the  top.  The  tram  cars  are  also  connected 
to  the  same  hoist  and  are  entirely  automatic 
in  their  operation,  one  car  being  dumped  into 
the  pocket  while  the  other  is  receiving  its 
load   at  the   hoist.     This  plant   is  entirely   of 
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steel  and  reinforced  concrete  and  therefore  absolutely  fireproof. 

At  Belen  there  is  also  a  cinder  handling  plant  of  the  same 
design  and  arrangement  as  at  Clevis. 

The  same  company  also  erected  a  350-ton  plant  at  Vaughn, 
N.  M.,  constructed  entirely  of  wood  except  the  sand  storage 
bin,  which  is  of  reinforced  concrete.  This  plant  is  arranged 
similar  to  the  one  at  Belen,  using  the  Holman  balanced  bucket 
elevators  in  connection  with  an  automatic  tram  car  system.  It 
is  arranged  to  coal  three  tracks  and  has  the  6-ton  auxiliary  scale 
hoppers  the  same  as  the  other  plants. 

The  four  stations  at  Becker,  Taivan,  Willard  and  Yesso,  N.  M.. 
that  are  practically  identical  in  design  were  also  constructed  by 
the  same  company.  The  one  at  Becker  has  a  350-ton  storage 
capacity,  and  the  others  250-ton.  The  plants  are  of  the  simple 
Holman  balanced  bucket  type,  where  the  coal  is  received  into  a 
hopper  at  one  side  of  the  station  and  delivered  by  a  pair  of  bnl- 


COALING  STATION  ERECTED  BY  ROBERTS  &  SCHAEFER  CO.,  AT  VAUGHN, 
N.  M.  IT  IS  OF  TIMBER  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USES  HOLMAN  BAL- 
ANCED BUCKETS  WITH  AUTOM.^TIC  TRAM  CARS  FOR  FILLING  THE 
STORAGE    POCKETS.       THE   CONCRETE    BUILDI.NC    IN    THE    CENTRE    IS    FOR 

SAND   STORAGE. 


anced  buckets  directly  into  the  coal  pocket  above.  They  are 
entirely  of  wooden  construction  with  concrete  foundations  and 
concrete  receiving  hoppers.  The  locomotives  are  coaled  on  two 
tracks,  one  beneath  the  pocket  and  one  at  the  side.  They  have 
the  same  auxiliary  weighing  hoppers  as  the  other  plants  men- 
tioned above.  The  power  for  these  four  plants  consist  of  a 
gasoline  engine  driving  a  reversible  hoist. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  have  erected  eleven  coaling  stations 
for  the  Santa  Fe,  which  are  arranged  on  two  general  system?, 
one  having  a  coaling  bridge  spanning  several  tracks  and  the  other 
arranged  to  coal  on  the  two  tracks  alongside  the  building  only. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  station  at  Augusta,  Kans., 
which  is  of  the  type  having  the  bridge.  This  plant  is  arranged  to 
coal  four  tracks,  one  on  either  side,  of  the  building  and  two  be- 
neath the  bridge.  The  coal  going  to  the  locomotive  tender  is  all 
handled   through    lo-ton    suspension    scale   pockets,   there   being 


300  TON  COALING  STATJoN  F.RFXTED  BY  FAIKB.\NKS,  MOKSH  «t  CO.,  AT 
.\UGUSTA,  KAN.  THIS  STATION  15  TYPICAL  OF  THE  LARGE  NUMBER 
ERECTED  BY  THIS  COMPANY  FOR  THE  SANTA  FE  AND  IS  PROVIDED  WITH 
lO-TON  AUXILIARY  SCALE  POCKETS,  WHICH  PERMIT  THE  ACCURATE 
WEIGHING  OF  THE  COAL  PUT  ON  EACH  LOCOMOTIVE  TENDER.  THIS 
STATION  COALS  FOUR  TRACKS  AND  OTHERS  OF  THE  SAME  TYPE  WITH- 
OUT  THE    BRIDGE    COAL  TWO    TRACKS 


COALING  STATION  ERECTED  AT  BECKER,  N.  .M.,  BY  THE  ROBERTS  & 
SCHAEFER  CO.  THIS  PLANT  IS  TYPICAL  OF  FOUR  PLANTS  CONSTRUCT- 
ED ON  THE  EASTERN  RAILWAY  OF  MEXICO  AND  USES  THE  HOLMAN 
BALANCED  BUCKETS  FOR  ELEVATING.  THEY  SERVE  TWO  TRACKS  AND 
ARE   PROVmED   WITH    TWO   6-TON   AUXILIARY    WEIGHING    HOPPERS. 
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^.'llALiNHi  SlMKiN  AM*  ClNllER  11  AMU.l  .V<,  fl.ANI  KkKi  Tl.U  BY  THE  RoRtKlS  &  SCHAKIKR  tu.  AT  CLOVI?,  X.  M.  THIS  1?  OF  REIX- 
,  FORCED  CONCRETE  ANU  STKEI.  CUXSTKlCTHlX  THROUGHOUT.  THK  COALING  STATION  USES  A  CONVEYOR  BELT  AND  THE 
^"GINDER. HANDLING  PLANT  A  BALANCED  BUCKET  AND  TRAM-CAK  HANDLING  AKRANGEltlENT.  THIS  COALING  -STATION  HAS  A  7SO 
).:/.:..    ■•;-■■  TON    C.AJ'ACITV    SKiKAGK    KHKET    AND   IS    EQUII':'!!!    WTTH    FOUR    6-TON    WEIGIIINC,    HOPPERS.  v    . 


rr.'ietically  aJI  of  the  coal  cluitcs  of  tlit  woiKliiiit;  hdpjx-r  lypc- 
that  have  been  instaUed  in  the  past  few  years  have  been  built  by 
yt'ithcr  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.' or  .Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co. 
They  are  nail  of  the  mechanically  operated  dcsii-n  i>t  ditferenl 
capacities  and  arrangements  to  suit  the  different  conditions, 
ihe  illustrations  show  the  KiiH-ral  appiarance  of  a  mimber  oi 
these,  coaling  stations  and  a  few  typical  txaniples  will  lie  briefly 

Ic-eribcd.     ;■      V  ^..■  ■:\:.   "-';•.■ -..■■./ 

-At  Clovis.N.' M./ a  75o'^ton' capacity  concrete  and  steel  station, 
built  by  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  has  been  provided.  This 
plant  is  of  ..the' belt  conveyor  type,  the  coal  being  placed  in  a 
receiving  hnpper  250  ft.  away  frimi  the  coal  pocket.  From  this 
hi'ppcr  it  is  delivered  to  the  belt  conveyor  by  a  reciprocating 
feeder:  The  coal  pocket  itself  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
the  ex,ceptioTi  of  the  monitor  honse.  which  is  of  steel  covered  with 
asbe-tos  protected  metal.  The  trestle  for  the  belt  conveyor  is 
entirely  of  steel,  with  the  exception  of  the  housing  for  the  belt, 
which  is  pi  wo,dd  covered  with  Cf^rnigatcd  asbestos  protected 
metal.  The  Conveying  apparatiis  is  in  duplicate  and  the  station 
i-  arranged  to  o>a\  four  tracks.  I-'rom  tlu-  -inrairt-  li^pper  the 
ipal  i?  delivcrctl  to  fotii'  6'ton  weiiihing  liMp]nr~.   fnn  on   each 


A  C^)"NCRETE  AND  ST1-:EI.- OI.VLlNc:  .STATION  ERKCTED  l;V  l;tii;lKIS  \  SillAKHR  <  (i.  AT 
BKi.EN,  N.  M.  IN  THIS  .-STATIOX  THE  COM.  IS  ELPVA  I KD  HV  HOI. .MAN  PALAXCKD  I!rCKI.T= 
A.N'D  TRAN.SFEkRED  BY  ,V  tWlil.K  AUTOMATK  TRAM-(AI<  S^SlE^t.  P.H.OW  Till.  STORAGE 
BIN  AKK  KOUR  6-rON  Al  MI.lAkV  WII'lHIXi.  POCKETS.  ARKA.XGKU  THE  SA.ME  AS  AT 
ILOVI.S.  AT  THE  RKIHT  IS  SEEN  A  '  INDER  HANDLINC  II.AXT  OK  THE  SAME  CONSTRUC- 
TION   A'ND.  ARRANGEMEXf;  AS    tHE    rOAI.IN'.   STATION 


side,  each   having  cliutes  arranged   to  serve  two  tracks.     These 
weighing  hoppers  are  connected  to  the  scale  beam,  which  is  bal-   . 
anced  before  and  after  the  locomotive  takes  its  supply.  " 

Tin   idani  is  motor  driven,  the  motor  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  main  conveyor  in  the  monitor  house.     .An  auxiliary  motor 
is  provided  on  the  trestle  for  bringing  the  coal  up  from  the  re- 
ceiving hopper  to  the  boiler  house  coal  storage  bin,  located  under-' 
neath  it.  ;•.{;:     >^-   •u!-,-''^^  >•■...•/.•  ..:■':•  : 

The  same  station  encloses  the  sand  equipment,  the  green  sane! 
being  delivered  by  the  belt  conveyor  to  a  storage  bin  near  the  , 
top  of  the  coal  chute,  from  which  it  falls  by  gravity  to  a  drier, 
located  at  the  ground  level  and  after  drying  is  elevated  by  air^-. 
to  another  bin  from  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  locomotives. b*-: 
gravity.  ''  V:  i:" 

In  connection  with  this  coaling  station  there  is  a  cinder  hand-!:!; 
ling  plant,  consisting  of  a  storage  bin  with  a  capacity  of  146  ctf,-  • 
yds.,    built    entirely    of    reinforced    concrete,    the    cinders    being 
delivered  to  it   by   an   elevating   system   consisting  of   a   jiair  of 
Holman    balanced    buckets    and    an    automatic   tram    car    system.. 
The  ciuflers  are  drawn  from  the  locomotive  into  the  cinder  pits,.- .; 
there  being  two.  one  on  t;ich   sjde  of  the  re- 
ceiving hopper,   from   which   they  are  dumped 
ii;to  the  buckets  and  then   hoisted  and  delivA/-' 
t-red   into  the  tram   car  system,  which   conveys 
ihcm  to  the  storage  pocket.    The  operation  of 
the   whole    apparatus   is   autoin;itie. 

The  photograph  of  this  plant  clearly  shows  - 
i>f)th  the  loaling  station  and  the  cinder  haiidhng 
.irrangiment.      The    l>oilcr    hoiuse    storage    bin 
under   the  conveyor  trestle   had   not   been  .in^ 
-tailed   when   the   pliotogra])h    was   taken..       '     • 

Another  station  luiilt  by  the, same  company 
at  Helen,  X.  M.,  is  yefy  similar  to  that  of 
("lovis.  with  the  exception  of  the  method  oi 
■oin  eying  the  coal  from  the  receiving  hoj)pvr 
;■!  the  storagew^  ;VV;/i■V'^';^^■.y:J'5■^>.■;.  ''>'■■'!;;'■■  l'".'':^ 
In  thi-  case  Ilrdmaii  balanced  Imcket  el<S.'. 
\.itor-  working  in  connection  with  an  auto- 
matic tram  car  system,  very  similar  to  the 
cinder  plant  at  Clovis,  are  usctl.  The  two  e|e-' 
\ating  buckets  arc  connected  directly  to  a  hoist 
I)laced  between  them  and  the  cable  is  so  wrapped 
around  the  drum  that  when  one  bucket  is 
loading  at  the  bottom  the  other  is  unloading 
at  the  top.  The  tram  cars  are  also  connected 
to  the  same  hoist  and  are  entirely  automatic 
in  their  operation,  one  car  being  dumped  into 
the  pocket  while  the  other  is  receiving  its 
load    at   the   hoist.     This   phant    is   entirely   of 


Mav,  lUlO. 
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Steel  and  reinforced  concrete  and  therefore  absolutely  tireprooi. 

.  r    At   Bclcn  there   is  also  a   cinder   handling  plant  of  the   same 

.design  and  arrangement  as  at  Clovis. 

•:.  The  same  cumpany  also  erected  a  350-ton  plant  at  Vaug'nn. 
N.  M..  constructed  entirely  of  wood  except  the  sand  storage 
bin,    whicli    is    of   reinforced    concrete.      This    plant    is    arranged 

:  similar  to  the  one  at   Belen,  using  the   Molman  balanced  bucket 
elevators  in  conncctic>n  with  an  automatic  tram  car  system.,  it] 
is  arranged  to  coal  three  tracks  an<l  ha-^  the  6-ton  auxiliary  scaiie  ..• 

■  hoppers  the  same  as  the  other  plants. 

:      The  four  stations  at  Becker,  Taivan,  Willard  and  Ye<>o,  X.  M..    v. 
that  are  practically  identical  in  design  were  also  constructed  by  ; , 
the   same   coniiiany.     The  one   at    Becker  has   a   350-ton   storage 
capacity,  ami  the  <jthers  _'50-ton.     The  plants  are  of  the  simple  .. 

'  Holman  balanced  bucket  type,  where  the  coal  is  received  int6  a-  ;{ 
hopper  at  one  side  of  the  •i'tatiou  and  (lelivere<l  by  a  pair  of  baf-.' ' 


eo.AlIXG  h^  \TION 
fi:  M.  IT  IS  OF 
ANCED    BICKETS 

,SToUA(,K    POCKETS 


FRhCIH)   UV    R01!F-RTS    \    ^CHMFtR  <<).    AT    \Altjll-N, 
TJMUJ-R    L<l\>rRLCTIOX     AND    CSF^     n()IM\S    BAt-- 
WITH     AllOMXTIC     TUX-M     CARS     FOR     FILLING     tMl 
THE  CONlKPII-    lit  ILPINf;    I\    THF  CENTIE   tS   FOR 
s  \.M>   srOK\r.L 


,-  ■.\ 


•4iiced  buckets  direct!\  mto  the  coal  pocket  abose.  They  are 
^tirely  of  wooden  construction  with  concrete  fuundations  and 
concrete  receiving  ho]i]Kr-  The  locomoti\es  are  coaled  on  two 
tracks,  one  beneath  the  pocket  and  one  at  the  side.  1  liey  have 
the  same  auxiliary  weighing  hoppers  as  the  other  plarjts  men- 
tioned above.  The  power  for  these  four  plants  consist  of  a 
gasoline  engine  driving  a  reversible  hoist.  . 

:-■  l'.iirbank>.  Morse  &  Co.  have  erected  eleven  coaling  stations 
for  the  Santa  Fe*  >Vhich  are  arranged  on  two  general  system r^ 
one  having  a  coaling  bridge  spaiuiing  several  tracks  and  the  other 
arranged  to  coal  on  the  two  tracks  alongside  the  building  oidy. 
.';  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  station  at  Augusta.  Kans.. 
■which  is  of  the  type  having  the  bridge.  This  plant  is  arranged  to 
coal  four  tracks,  one  on  either  side  of  the  building  and  two  be- 
neath the  bridge.  The  coal  going  to  the  locomotive  tender  is  all 
handled  through    |Q-t<5n    suspension   scale   pockets,  there   being 


,500  TON'  COVU-Vu  >i.\ilii.\  KkKiKn  t!N  l-.\lki:.i\  Ks.  MotM;  ,v  lo..  Al 
ArGt-.ST.\,  KA\.  THIS  STATWN  IS  Ti  I'UAL  OF  THK  I.ARtJE  Nf  MUfiK 
KRECTEO  HY  THIS  COXIP.WV  FOR  THE  .«A\TA  TE  AM'  tS  rROVIUEl)  WITH 

lO-TON'  ALXII.IARy  SCAI. I.  POCKETS.  WI11(  H  PERMIT  THE  At  CL'BATI 
WEIGHING  OF  THE  COAI.  I'tFT  OX,  E.\CHt<>H> MOTIVE  TENDER.  THIS 
ST.VT10XCOAUSFOyKTRA(KP  and' OTHERS  OF  THE  .S.VHE  TVPE  .WCTir; 

-O,'      J.^:  ';..■    i:     OUT   tllE   JJRHiGE   6»AI.  TWO   TRACES       ""^V    ■     '  "^  .  ^  ;    '^ 


tOAI.ING  STATION  IKEtiKli  AT  11E«  Iv>:K,  X.  M..  |:V  Hit  RoHh.KT^  J. 
SCHAEFER  CO.  THIS  ITANT  I.<  TM'ICAE  OF  FOIR  PLANTS  COXi>TRL"CT- 
ED  ON  THE  EASTERN  RAIL\V.\Y  OF  SipXICO  .VX1>  C<€^  THE  HOLMAX 
K,\f..\XCED  RICKETS  fok  eLEV.VTIXG.  THEV  SEI^VF.  TWO  TKACKS  AXIi 
ARE   PKOVIt>EI>    WITH    TWO   6-T(>.\    A-L.XH.IARV    WEK.HIXG    H^'PEKS. 


-    -   ■  -      ^     - 1   .   »       *>■ 
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one  of  these  pockets  on  the  bridge  furnished 
with  two  outlet  chutes. 

All  of  the  stations  erected  by  this  company 
are  of  the  same  general  arrangement,  and 
have  a  300  net  ton  total  capacity.  The  coal 
is  discharged  into  the  receiving  hopper  be- 
low the  center  of  the  station,  and  from  there 
is  conveyed  by  a  continuous  loader  into  the 
elevator  boot  and  from  this  point  elevated 
by  means  of  a  bucket  conveyor  to  the  stor- 
age bin  above.  The  lo-ton  scale  pockets  are 
filled  from  the  storage  bin  by  means  of  un- 
dercut gates  operated  from  below.  The 
power  is  furnished  by  a  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.  15  h.p.  horizontal  gasolene  engine  and 
a  car  puller  equipment,  having  a  capacity  to 
handle  two  loaded  cars  over  the  receiving 
hopper,  is  provided  at  each  station.  The 
handling  capacity  of  all  of  these  plants  is  70 
tons  per  hour. 

At  the  stations  provided  with  the  coalin;r 
bridges  the  suspended  lo-ton  scale  pocket  on 
the  bridge  is  filled  by  a  two-ton  side  dump 
car,  which  receives  its  supply  directly  from 
the  storage  bin.  The  scales  in  this  type  of 
station  are  located  on  the  bridge,  but  where 
no  bridge  is  provided  the  scale  beam  is  lo- 
cated on  the  ground.  The  beams  read  in 
20  lb.  increments  and  the  amount  of  coal 
withdrawn  from  the  pocket  is  automatically 
recorded  on  single  or  manifold  tickets. 


CO.\LIXG  station:  EKECTEU  DY  TKK  Kur.KKTS  &  SCHAEKER  CO.  AT  BARING,  MO.  THIS 
PLANT  IS  OF  THE  CHAIN  A.ND  BUCKET  TV  I'E  AND  HAS  A  CAPACITY  OF  5OO  TONS.  THERE 
ARE  TWO  SUSPENDED  WEIGHING  POCKETS  ON  THE  STATION  PROPER,  .'\ND  IN  ADDITION 
THERE  IS  A  STEEL  BRIDGE  WITH  A  lO-TON  WEIGHING  HOPPER  FOR  SERVING  THE  TWO 
MAIN  LINE  TRACKS.  THIS  HOPPER  IS  SERVED  BY  .MEANS  OF  A  3-TON  CAR,  WHICH 
RECEIVES  ITS  LOAD  FROM  THE  MAIN  STORA(;E  I'OCKET.  THE  PLANT  IS  OF  WOODEN  CON- 
STRUCTION   WITH    THE   EXCEPTION    OF   THE   BRIDGE. 


INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY  FUEL  ASSOCIATION 


SECOND     ANNUAL     CONVENTION,     LA     S.\LLE     HOTEL      (  i8tH      FLOOR), 

CHICAGO,    MAY   23-26. 


The  hours  of  session  will  be  from  9  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.  on  the  four 
days,  and  the  members  will  be  welcomed  on  the  opening  day  by 
the  Mayor  of  Chicago  and  addresses  are  contemplated  by  other 
prominent  men 

Members  are  particularly  urged  to  bring  their  famihes  to  thi^ 
convention.  The  hours  of  session  were  purposely  arranged  with- 
out intermission  to  permit  of  an  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
to  establish  a  better  acquaintance  between  the  members.  The 
matter  of  entertainment  (entire  expense  of  which  will  be  borne 
by  the  Association)  will  be  a  distinct  feature  this  year.  Some- 
thing will  be  doing  every  day  in  connection  with  complimentary 
theater  parties  to  members  and  their  friends,  a  trip  across  Lake 
Michigan  and  return  on  a  commodious  passenger  steamer,  or  a 
visit  to  one  of  Chicago's  large  amusement  parks;  besides  auto- 
mobile rides,  etc.,  are  being  arranged  for. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  is  the  largest 
railway  organization  for  its  age  ever  in  existence,  and  perhaps 
has  attracted  more  attention  in  this  country  and  Europe  than  any 
other  association.  The  commodity  "Fuel"  is  of  more  importance 
to  railroads  from  a  cost  standpoint  than  anything  else  pur- 
chased, and  with  this  live  subject  is  it  any  wonder  that  all  of  our 
large  and  small  railroads  are  interested  as  members  in  this 
association. 

The  list  of  subjects  to  be  read  and  discussed  is  as  follows: 

PAPERS   NOS.    1    AND   5   CONSOLIDATED. 
"Grade    of    fuel   most    suitable    for   locomotive    use,    considering   cost    per 
unit  of  traffic  and  best  interests  of  producer."     "Recommended  methods  of 
preparing  coal  as  to  size  for  locomotives." 

J.  G.  Crawford,  Chairman,  Fuel  Engineer,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 
LcGrand  Parish,  S.  M.  P.,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Curtis  Scovill,  A.   G.    S.   A.,  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Company,   Dallas, 
Texas. 

PAPER  NO.  2. 
"Standard   uniform   blank    for   reporting   all    items   of   cost   in   connection 
with    fueling    stations    and    handling    fuel,    for    all    types    of    stations    and 
conditions  " 


R.    Emerson,    Chairman,    Consulting    Engineer,   A.,    T.    &   S.    F.    Ry., 

Chicago,  111. 
F.  V.  Hetzel,  Chief  Engineer,  Link  Belt  Co.,  Nicetown,  Pa. 
E.    A.    Averilj,    Editor,    American    Engineer    and    Railroad    Journal, 

•Kew  York,   N.   Y. 
N.  M.  Rice,  G.   S.  K.,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Topcka,  Kansas. 
PAPER  NO.   3. 
"Accounting  for  fuel  consumed;   individual  records  of  performances." 
W.  E.   Symons,  Chairman,  C.   &  G.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago. 
E.   A.   Fogs,   C.   C.   Fuel,  Rail  and  Tie  Dept.,  C,   B.   &  Q.    R.   R., 

Chicago. 
E.  J.   Roth,  Jr.,   Fuel   Inspector,   B.   &  O.   R.   R.,  Baltimore,   Md. 
PAPER  NO.   4. 
"Methods   of   purchasing    fuel    with    regard   both   to   traffic   conditions   and 
to  producers'   interests.      Relation   between   producer  and   railroad." 

W.   H.   Huff,   Chairman,   V.    P.,    Victor-American   Fuel   Co.,   Denver, 

Colo. 
L.  L.  Chipman,  G.  S.  M.,  Fidelity  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
VV.  K.  Kilgore,  Fuel  Agent,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Chicago. 
PAPER  NO.   6. 
"Methods    of    supervision,    instruction    and    encouragement    in    locomotive 
operation   to  secure   greatest  efficiency   in   fuel   consumption." 

D.   Meadows,  Chairman,  Asst.  Div.   M.   M.,  Michigan  Central  R.  R., 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
W.   C.   Hayes,    Supt.   Locomotive   Operation,    Erie   R.   R.,   New  York, 

N.  Y. 
J.   McManamy,   R.    F.    of   E.,    Pere   Marquette   R.   R.,   Grand   Rapids, 
Mich. 

SPECIAL  PAPER. 
"Character  of  membership  that   should  be  encouraged  in   the   Association 
and  steps  to  secure  that  membership." 

S.   L.   Yerkes,   Fuel  Agent.  Queen  &  Crescent  System,  Lexington,  Ky. 
SPECIAL  PAPER. 
"Methods  of  kindling  locomotive  fires." 

C.  F.  Richardson,  .Asst.  to  G.  S.  M.  P.,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago. 
SPECIAL  PAPER  (With  Lantern  Slides). 
"Mechanical  Preparation  of  Fuel." 

Professor  H.  H.  Stoek,  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering,  University 
of  Illinois. 


By  placing  the  maintenance  of  belting  in  the  hands  of  a  spe- 
cialist, with  instructions  to  prevent  failures,  not  remedy  them, 
and  to  use  only  the  best  quality  of  material  for  repairs  and  re- 
newals, the  belting  expense  in  :i  large  railroad  shop  decreased 
from  $1,000  to  $300  per  month  and  the  number  of  failures  from 
300  to  55  in  about  15  months.  The  conditions  before  this  was 
done  ViTerc  not  worse  than  in  many  other  railroad  shops. 


MALLET  ARTICULATED   COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVE. 

2-6-6-2    TYPE.      Si 


A  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  DESIGN  WHICH  INCORPO- 
RATES A  VERY  LARGE  FEED  WATER  HEATER,  A  FIRE  TUBE  SUPER- 
HEATER AND  A  PEHEATER.  TEN  OF  THESE  ENGINES  HAVE  RECENTLY 
BEEN  DELIVERED  TO  THE  CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  &  QUINCY  RAILROAD 
BY  THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  has  had  in  ser- 
vice for  some  time  eight  Mallet  compound  locomotives  of  the 
2-6-6-2  type  of  a  design  very  similar  to  those  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  which  were  illustrated  on  page  371  of  the 
1906  volume  of  this  journal.  These  engines  are  not  provided 
with  superheaters  or  feed  water  heaters.  The  company  has 
recently  received  ten  more  locomotives  of  the  same  wheel  ai- 
rangment,  which,  however,  include  an  Emerson  fire  tube  super- 
heater*, a  feed  water  heater  having  a  heating  surface  of  2,172 
sq.  ft.  and  a  reheater  consisting  of  19  2-in.  tubes  128^^  in.  long 
located  in  a  large  17  in.  flue  through  the  center  of  the  feed 
water  heater.     These   locomotives   are   arranged  to  burn   lignit**- 


cylinders  through  a  6  in.  passage  on  the  back  face  from  which 
it  is  carried  to  a  passage  in  the  saddle  by  a  short  section  of 
piping  and  thence  upward  from  the  center  of  the  saddle  thrcnigh 
an  elbow  pipe  to  the  reheater.  The  reheater  consists  of  two  cast 
steel  headers  circular  in  shape,  between  which  are  19  2  in.  tubes 
i28j'i  in.  in  length.  These  headers  have  ground  ball  joints  with 
the  elbow  pipes  at  either  end.  The  discharge  from  the  reheater 
is  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  smoke  box  and  thence 
through  a  flexible  receiver  pipe  to  a  steel  casting  which  forms 
part  of  the  front  frames  and  to  which  the  low  pressure  cylinders 
are  bolted.  The  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  passages 
at  this  point  arc  the  same  as  were  used  on  the  Southern  Pacific 


MALLET  ARTICfLATEn  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  CHICAGO,  BUKLl.NGTOX  ANb  (JUINCV  RAH.ROAl).  TEN  OF  THESE  HAVE  RECENTLY 
BEEN  DELIVERED  BY  THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS.  THEY  ARE  ARRANGED  TO  BURN  LIGNITE  AND  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  HIGH 
^JEGREE    SUPERHEATER   AND   REHEATER    AND    A    VERY    LARGE    CAPACITY    FEF.D  WATER  HEATER.      THE  TOTAL  WEIGHT  IS  36l,350  LBS.,  OF  WHICH 

304,500   LBS.    IS   ON    DRIVERS.      THEV    HAVE  64    IN.    WHEELS. 


and  will  be  used  in   freight  service  on  ma.ximum  grades  of   l.O 
per  cent.     They  are  designed  to  traverse  20  deg.  curves. 

A  Straight  top  boiler  with  a  radial  stay  fire  bo.x,  having  a  grate 
area  of  63.8  sq  ft.,  forms  the  steam  generating  section  of  th^ 
boiler.  The  boiler  shell  contain*.  218  2%  in.  steel  tubes,  16  ft. 
6  in.  long  and  28  5  in.  tubes  of  the  same  length,  which  enclose  the 
superheater  elements.  This  gives  a  total  tube  heating  surface 
of  2,708  sq.  ft.,  the  fire  box  having  210  sq.  ft.  of  heating  sur- 
face, making  the  evaporating  surface  equal  to  2,918  sq.  ft.  Th*^ 
boiler  shell  is  78  in.  in  diameter  and  the  dome  is  mounted  a  little 
ahead  of  the  center  of  the  length  of  the  tubes. 

Steam  from  the  throttle  valve  is  carried  through  the  usual 
dry  pipe  to  the  front  flue  sheet,  where  it  passes  through  the  V 
head  into  the  two  superheater  headers.  This  type  of  super- 
heater has  vertical  headers,  which  are  simply  enlarged  steam 
pipes  with  the  proper  walls  and  passages  to  divide  the  saturated 
and  superheated  steam  sections.  Each  superheater  has  fourteen 
elements  placed  in  two  vertical  rows  of  seven  each.  The  headers 
have  a  cross  connection  at  the  bottom  to  act  as  an  equalizer 
between  the  superheated  steam  compartments. 

The  high  pressure  cylinders  are  cast  separately  from  the  saddle 
and  the  steam  from  the  superheater  passes  into  a  short  passage 
in  the  saddle,  from  which  it  is  carried  by  a  short  elbow  pipe  to 
a  passage  in  the  center  of  the  cylinders,  thence  to  the   13   in 
valve  chamber.     The  exhaust  emerges  from  the  high  pressure 


See  American   Engineer,   February,   1910,  page  64. 


design,  illustrated  on  page  i8i  of  the  May  and  367  of  the 
September,  1909,  issues  of  this  journal.  The  low  pressure  piston 
valves  are  15  in.  in  diameter. 

The  feed  water  heater  is  of  unusual  capacity  and  in  addition 
to  the  large  central  17  in.  flue  has  406  2J4  in.  flues  distributed 
over  its  whole  cross  section.  It  is  fed  by  two  non-lifting  injec- 
tors, the  admission  being  on  the  center  line  at  either  side  and 
discharge  through  a  check  valve  at  the  top  into  the  check  valves 
on  the  side  of  the  boiler  proper.  The  front  section  of  the  boiler 
is  separable  from  the  rear  section,  the  joint  being  just  back  of 
the  feed  water  heater  and  all  piping  or  other  parts  continuing 
by  this  joint  are  arranged  to  be  easily  disconnected. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  front 
end,  which  the  company's  experience  has  indicated  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  The  stack  has  a  long  interior  extension  and  very 
large  bell  shaped  section  at  the  bottom,  which  does  not  require 
a  petticoat  pipe.     .'  v-:^  vi 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  grates  is  shown  in  another 
illustration.  As  will  be  seen,  they  are  designed  with  very  narrow 
openings  in  large  square  rocking  frames  and  are  arranged  to 
shake  in  two  sections  on  either  side  of  the  center  frame.  A 
small  dead  grate  is  provided  at  either  end  of  the  fire  box.  A 
single  fire  door  is  used. 

The  frames  arc  of  cast  steel  5  inches  wide,  with  a  single  hinge 
connection.  The  frames  of  the  rear  engine  have  separate  back 
sections,  also  of  cast  steel.  The  pedestal  binders  are  of  the  same 
171 
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die  of  ihc.-e  pockets  on  the  bridse  furnislieil 
with   two  outlet  chutes. 

All  of  the  stations  erected  by  this  comp;my 
are  of  the  Satne  general  arranKcnuin.  ami 
I'avc  a  300  net  tfm  total  capacity.  The  coal 
is  tli.'^charged  into  the  receiving  hopper  be- 
low the  centcf  of  the  station,  and  from  there 
re  cdnvcye*!  by  a  contimious  loader  into  the 
elevator  boot  and  froin  this  point  elevated 
by  means  0f  a  bucket  conveyor  to  the  stor 
age  bin  iibove.  The  io-ton  scale  pockets  arc 
ftHed  fnmj  the  storage  bin  by  means  of  un- 
dercut gates  .operated  from  below.  Thi' 
power  is  furntshtd  by  a  l-airbanks.  ^lorsc  vK- 
Co.  15  hpi  lu>nzoi>lal  gasokne  engine  and 
a  cp.r  pulkr  ef|u:pninn,  having  a  ca|iacity  t.> 
handle  two  htadcd  car.s  oyer  the  receivin;.; 
Iiupperv  ii  proyWefl;at  each  ■  statioii..  The 
liandling  cai)acity.  bf  ajll  of  these  plsnts  is  '"ii 
Viqns  per  „hpur.'  ■;■,;■  .■".•■v^''  '■■',,::■  .•''•■■: 
'- '  "At  the  .f.t;«tioiis  jprovided  w-ith  Ihe  eoalinf-, 
bridges  the  silfpeii<le<l.;lO«tmi  scale  {w^cket  >  mi 
the  bridge  is  filfcd  by  a'  two-ton  side  dnnii> 
•car,  which  receives  its  snpjily  directly  from 
the.  i^oirage  biiX;  The  .s«iie5  in  this  type  of 
station  arc  located  o"  the  bridge,  but  where 
npbridge  is  provided  the  scale  iK-ani  is  lo- 
cated on  the  ground.  The  l)canis  read  in 
'■2b-  )h.  increnients  aiul  the  imiutuit  of  coal 
witlidfawn  fn«n»  the  porket  i<  autoiiiatically 
ree'orded  on  single  iir  nianiJuld. tickets. 
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l'U.\NT  JS  OP  THE  CH.M.V  .\  .NH  llllKKT  1  V  .  K 
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■     .V     <(  II.XKKKK    CO.     .\T    nARI.NC.     .\10.        111151, 
\\|i   HAS    \  (  Ar.\ClTY  OF  500  TONS.     THKKE 
THi:      STATION      I'KO'.'KK,     .-\Xl>     IN     .AnniTlON' 


TIIKKE  IS  A  STKKL  URlDf.E  V.  ITH  A  lO-T0\  WI.KililNi;  1I01'|-KU  FOR  SF.KVINO  Tll.K  TWO 
MAIN  I.l.NE  TRACKS.  riUS  IIOI'I'KK  I.S  Si:i<VKI>  l^'  MEANS  OF  A  ,VTON  CAR.  WHICH 
RECEIVES  ITS  LOAD  EKO.M  TIIK  M  .M  \  STORACK  I'OiKKT.  THK  IT.AXT  IS  UK.  WOOUEN  COX - 
vV-V".   ■  SIRICTIOX     WITH     THE    KXCKI'T'O.V    (JF    THE    I'.RlDGE.    "..:-■-''.-'.■•>■.■•■.'■,-.•': 


■    INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY  FUEL  ASSOCIATION 

skcOXO;   A:<.VCAt    COXVENfloK/  LA    SALLE     11  (JXKLUiJr"    >i.oo^), 
'  CHICAGO,  WAV  2^-26::^'  \-''.:0i,i''-:':-'.^''y'-y'.z 


.;•...  The  hours  oi  session  will  Ix'  from  \i  a.  .m,  to  i  r.  m.  on  the  fonr 
days,  and  the  members  will  be  welcomed  on  the  opening  day  by 
the  Mayor  of  Chicago  and  addresses  are  couteniylated  by  other 
prominent  men  ■:■}'■  -V'.'i-V  .  J^^  ^■^l■:  ■;'•''•'■ 

.-:  MeniI)Crs  .Trc  particularly  urged  to  bring  their  families  to  thi'. 
convention,  Tlie  hours  of  session  wore  purposely  arranged  with- 
out intermission  to  permit  of  an  opportunity  for  recreation  and  ■' 
to  establish  a  better  acquaintance  between  the  members.  The 
matter  of  cntertuinnient  (entire  expense  vi  which  will  be  lyornc 
by  the  Association)  will  be  a  distinct  feature  this  year.  Some- 
thing will  be  doitig  every  day  iii  connection  with  complimentary 
theater  parties  to  members  and  their  friends,  a  trip  across  Lake  -  • 
Michigan  and  return  on  ;i  commodious  passenger  steamer,  or  a 
visit  to  one  of  Chicago's  l.irge  amusement  parks;  besides  auto- 
mobde  rides,  etc.,  are  being  arranged  for. 

.The  International  Kailway  l""uel  Association  is  the  largest 
railway  organization  for  its  age  ever  in  existence,  and  perhaps 
has  attracted  more  attention  in  this  country  and  Europe  than  any 
-other  association.  The  commodity  "Fuel"  is  of  more  iinportanc 
to  railroads  from  a  c^st  standpoint  than  anytliing  else  pur- 
chased, and  with  this  live  subject  is  it  any  wonder  tliat  all  of  our 
large  and  small  railroads  are  interested  as  members  in  this 
association. 

The  list  of  subjects  to  be  read  and  discussed  is  as  follows: 

.V-    ./PAPERS   NOS.    1    AND   :>   CONSOUDATKD. 
"Crade    of    fuel    most    siiitaMc-    fcjf    locomotive    use,    considtriiip    cost    jicr 
unit   of   traffic  and  best   iiitcietts  of  producer."      "Rcconimiiuiid   iiictbods  of 
preparing  c0.1l  .is  to  size  for  locomotivcf." 

J.  O.  Crawford.  Chairman,  Fuel  Knuineer,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 
Ix-Grand  P.irish,  S.  M.  I'..  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Curtis   ScoviU,  lA./Xi;.  .S,.. A,,,  Central   Coal   &   Coke   Company.   Dallas,^ 
■>■'  Ttxaf.      '  ■  "'■■■■.'•"■;-■'■  •■•"' 

PAPER  NO.  2. 
"Standard   uniform   Mank    fur    rt  portiiii;    all    items   of   cost    in   connection 
with     fueling    .stations    and    hardline    futl,     for    all    types    of    stations    an<l 
coflmtions) " 


K.    i;iiur-(ii!.    (liainiian,    Con.sultiiig    Engiilcser,'  Al.- -T;  ■"&  .'S'.*'R   BytV'  • 

ChicaK..;   UK:,;    ;■••■"•■■■:;••;;  V'V'' :',  ,■  "'  ^  '  ^' ■  ^-'^  "'■■:';:■-  •'■•■:-■■  '  '■  '■':^'' :'"'•'' ■ 
V.  V.   Iletzel,  C'hiVf  EtiRinccr,  t:ink  lidt  Co.,  XicttiiWn 
K.     .\.    .\verill.     Editor,    .liiicrUan    J.nffinccr    and    Railroad    Journal,  ; 
,    ;  ;         New    York.    N.    Y.  '...,'■/;•:: 

N.  .M.  Rice.  C..  S.   K..  .\.,  T.  &  S.   K.  R>.,  Ti.pcka.  Kaniai;-^' .:.y  ■'■.;/■': 
PAPER  NO.   3.  ";J 

".\cciiuntiii;.;    fur   fuel  consumed:    indi\idual   records   of   performances^?'- 

W.  E.  Synions.  Cliairman.C  &  ("1.  W.  Ry..  Chicago.  .^"-.It    '' 

E.    A.    Eoos,  <;...  C,    EiH  1,   Kail    and   Tie    Kept.,   ^.,   B.  .|&.  Q.' ;K.\.r!V    : 

ChicagO.";'v<  ■  -  •  '■•^  •  '  •■  >■ -'/     ';,''■-,■:•'■ 

E.  T.  R..tli.  Tr  .  Fuel  InMHctcr.  1'..  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore.  .Md.    .;;>:■;• 
PAPER  NO.   4.  -i  ',■; 

"M(  thuds   of   inircliasinR   fuel    with    refrard   both    to   traffic   conditions   and- ' 
to   proilucers*    interests.      Relation    b»  tween    producer   and    railroad." 

\V..  K.    Huff,   Chairman,   V.    P.,    Victor-American   Fuel   Co..    Denver, 

Colo.  : 

I..  L.  Chipman.  C.  ^.  M.,  I-"idility  (\ial  Mining  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

\V.    K.    KilK.i,,.    Fuel    .\Kent.   (  ..    .U.    &    .«t.    P.    Ry.,    Chicagflt,       ..:     i      .    .    . 

PAPER  NO.  C.  V- .;■ '"■'••;■ 

".MitIio<is    ot    su[)ervision,    instruction    and    encouragement,  irv.  locomotive     , 
o|tt.'ration  to  secure  greatest  efficiency  in  fuel  consumption."  - 

■';■.       D.    MeadtnVs,   Chairman.   Asst.Div.    M.    M.,    Michigan    ( Ciitral   K.    R,    ' 
.St,  Thomas.  Ont. 
\V.   (".    Hayes,   .*^upt.   f.iK-<miotive   Operation,   Erie  R.   R..   New  York, 

N.   V. 
J.    McManamy,   R     1".   of   E.,    Pi  re    Marquette   K     K,  <i,ian<i    Rapids, 
Mich.     ;'-■ ';^  :-;.:,  -  ■:---r.'':;'--.v.---^'-:-;-  -•  ..-    '• 

''        SPRCiAI.  PAPER.  "^         :    "^  '     v' 

"Charaeli  r   i>f   iiu-iiiliersliip  that   should  l>e  encouraged   in   the   .ASsofiation 
and  steps  to  secure  that  niemher.-hip." 

S.   L.   Yerke-.   I'ut  1   .\mnt.  Oueen  &  Crescent  .'^yston.   I.i  xington.   Ky. 
SPECIAL  PAPER.  .■:■;,.?::■;: 

"Method.s  of  kindling  locomotive  fires."  ■  ■'      .    "  "• 

C.   F.  Richardson.  .\sst.  to  C.  S.  M.  P..  C.  R,  I.  &   P    Ky  ,  Chicago. 
Sl'ECIAF.  PAPER   (With   Lantern  Slide). 
"Mechanical  Preparation  of  I-'uel."  '.   ./  ,''-f'-'' 

Prof<si.or   II.   II.    Stock,   Professor  of   .Mining   Engineering,   I'niversity   ■ 
of  Illinois. 

-■.--.  *■"-  :'-.■■.■■•..      i, 

:'-Trrrjr'<iXTrll~v  •'■;-.'.!>"'■.<■..'.!   '•■':-'.■'.•■ 

T>\  ])iaciiig  tile  iii.'iiiiteiiance  of  bihiiig  in  lie  iiands  of -a  spe-':; 
cialist,  with  instructions  to  prevent  f;iilure~.  v,"\  remedy  them,  , 
and  to  use  otdy  tlie  best  quality  of  material  for  repairs  and  re- 
newals, the  belting  expense  in  u  lar.L'e  railroad  s]iop  decreased  }. 
from  $1,000  to  $.>oo  per  inontli  and  the  nuniber  of  failures  frotn  _- 
.^00  to  55  in  alxnit  15  montlis.  The  conditions  liefore  this  was  ' 
done  v.ere  not  v.or-c  than  in  iiiaiiy  tJther  railroad,. shops. 


.LET   ARTICULATED   COMPOUND  LDCOMOTWE. 


2-6-6-3    TYPE* 


A    GENERAL    DESCRIPTIOX    OF    LOCOMOTn-E    DESKA'.  WJilCH    IXGakPO^V 
■RATES    A    VERY    LARGE    FEED    WATER    HEATER.    A    FIRE    TUBE    SUPER- 
HEATER AND  A  P.EHE.\TER.     TEX  OF  THESE   EXGLVKt^   ]I AVE   RECEXf LV 
EEE-X  DELIVERED  TO  THE  CHICAGO.   BURLIXGTOX  &   OU I XCV  -RAILROAD 

;;^'''^:J;v::      ::•:",:  BY  THE   BALDWIX   LOCOMOTIVE  X^ORKS.   ■  iK^\  >'<:-'^'-^'::  ■■ 


'.1'  ■■■-'''■■  •'■■  V 


..■•.Vl  -.     V  -.:■  »    ■■■ 


The  Chic.-igci,  liiirlinjrton  &  Quiiicy  Railroad  has  had  in  ser- 
vice for  boim;  lime  cisilu  Mallet  eomponnd  locomotives  of  the 
2-6-6-2  type  of   a   design   very  similar   to   those  on  the  Great 

■;  Xorthern  Railway,  which  were  illustrated  on  pairc  .^71  of  the 
IQ06  volume   of  this  jiiurnal.     These  engines  are   not  provi(le>l 

'with   superheaters   or    feed   Avatcr   heaters.     The   conipiPiny   ha*; 

,  r<cently  received  ten  more  locomotives  of  the  same  wheel  ar- 
rangment.  which,  however,  include  an  Emerson  lire  tube  super- 
heater*, a  feed  water  heater  having  a  hca.ling  surface  of ,2,172 

.-  sq.  ft.  and  a  rcheatcr  consisting^  o^f  19  2-iri.tttl>Gs  128|'»  in.  loig^^ 

■-located  in  a  large  17  in.  flue  through  the  center  of  the  feed 
■water  Iteaicr.     These  htcouiotives  are  arranged  to  burn  Hgnitt^ 


cyiintlers  tirniugix  36  iiv  passage  <m^i^ 

it  is  carried  to  a  iK»sssg^;irt  tile,  saddle  by  a  Srhoict  -Jui-ttion  p£ 
pi^>ing  and  tlunco  itpward  from  the  ecnivr  of  the  saildle  tht<nigh 
an  elhow  pipe  to  the  rehtater.  The  reheatvr  Consists  of  lw«>  cast 
stcellicaderscirvulMr  in  sbapt*.  between  which  are  i<)  2  in.  tnbes 
f2{<j>  ill;  ill  kiigth.  These  Jjtaders  have  ground  ImiTJ  jt»iuts  \vjth 
the  elbow-  pipes  at  cither  end.-  The  discharge  froui  the  roheater 
is  carried  down  to  the  boitojn  of  the  smoVe  box  .ind  thetKjt 
through  a  flt'viblc  receiver  pipe  16  a  steel  dastiiig-Avhicb  fornts 
part  of  tlve  from  frames  and  Jo  which  the  low  Jirt-sstire  cyljiiders 
are  bolted.  The  eo}ibtrnetian'and  arningemerit  of  thi-  jta»*.ag'ei 
at. this  point  are  the  sjtnie  a-;  w err  used  <«n  the  Soitijurn  PMcjitic 


m.\i,i.i:t    .\ki  ic  ii..\ri.ii    (omj-oim)    i.tnoMomi:    iiiu    1111.    eiin.\(,o,  i:i  Ki.i.\(,Ti,.\.  .vM-  i..ilin«  v  K.\ii.ku.\i».     tin  01    inK>i;  hank  ku  j.nu.v 

BEE.V    DEI.IVEREU    liv    TlIK    V.AIKWIX    1.0(0X101  IVK    WoRK.-".       TltKV    ARE    AKK.\XCEB    TO     lit  k.\     l.lCXiTE     AND     ARP    KQl'IPrEU     WITH     A     HK.H 
.itEGHER   sri'ERHE.VTEK   AMI    KKHEATEK    ANl>    A    \  EKV    I.-VWiE    CAI\\CitV    FEIii  W AtER  lIliAtEK^  361.350  LBiN,  OF  %VM«'** 


and  will   be  used  ht  freight  service  «Mi jnaxiniriuvgrade^^ 

per  cent,     'ihey  are  <Iesigned  to  traverse  20  <Ieg.ctlives/.;;','';;>.-i„! 

A  straight  top  boiler  with  a  radial  stay  lire  b<>x.  having  a  grrite 
area  of  63.iS  sq  it.,  forms  the  steam  gei'ier;iting.; section  of  th J 
boiler.  The  boiUr  shell  ci'iitains  218  2*4  in:  steel  liibcs,  16  ft. 
6  in.  long  and  2H  5  in.  tubes  of  ^liesaiHe  length,  which  enclose  ibe 
stipcrheatcr  eliments.  This  gives  a  total  tube  heating  surface 
of  2,708  sq.  ft.,  the  lire  box  having  210  s(i,  ft.  of  heating  sur- 
face, making  tiie  evaporating  siirface  c«l«al  to  2iOl8  sql  ft..  Tlf" 
boiler  shell  is  78  in.  in  diameter  and  the  dome  is  mounted  a  little, 
ahead  of  the  center  of  the  length  of  the  tubes. 

Steam  Imm  the  throttle  valve  is  carried  through  the  usual 
dry  pipe  to  the  friorit  flue  sheet,  where  it -passes  through  tlie^T 
bead  into  the  two  superheater  beatlers.  This  type  of  vuper- 
heatcr  has  vertical  lua<Iers.  which  are  simply  enlargetl  steam 
pipes  with  the  proper  walls  an«l  passjiges  to  divide  the  saturated 
and  superheated  steam  sections.  Each  superheater  has  fourteen 
elements  placed  in  two  veriicd  rows  of  seven  each.  I  he  headers 
have  a  cross  connection  at  the  bottom  to  act  as  an  equalizer 
between  the  superlieated  steam  compartments.;  :■..'■'■,;..;. -.■?.;    \.  •■;- i. 

The  high  pressure  cylinders  are  cast  separately  from  the  sad<ne 
and  the  steam  from  the  su|)erheater  passes  into  a  short  passage 
in  the  saddle,  from  which  it  is  carried  by  a  short  elbow  pipe  to 
a  passage  in  the  center  of  the  cylinders,  thence  to  the  13  ilt 
valve  chamber.     The  exhaust  emerges  from   the  higli  pressur<? 


See    .^MERK  A.s    EnginEkr.    I-'ftiru.Try,    IftlO.   page   64. 


:.'d((:«S^i;  iHuftriited    V  aiiid   3^/    <sf^t^ 

.'  ^pteuiber,  iyp9,  issues  of  this  jwiriiaL    The  low  pressnre  |»istoo, 

valves  are   15  in.  in  <hami'ter.     .        /,  ;      ^  .       '.V      -  ^      .: 

ihe.  feid  water  beater 'iij  of  mm.^iial  cai>aejtyaiiti  in  addition 

•-tti'tliciar^e  central  17  in;  ,ftuc  Ikis  i^  2*4  iri.  flues  distributed 

:  iovct  its  whole  cross  sectioh.  It  is  fed  by  two  non-hfiing  rnjcc- 
tors.  the  admission  heing  on- the  ctnitcr  line  at  either  side  and 
discliarge  through  a  cluck  valvi'  at  -ilu-  lop.jnto  the  chick  \  alvcs 
oriihe  side  of  the  boiler  iirppt'r.  THc  ff<Mit  scctioirol  the  boiler 
is  separable  from  the  rear  >ection,  the  joint  being  just  bacTc  of 

:  the  feed  Avater  heater  and  aM  pipinjj  or  other  parts  continuing 
.by  this  joint  are  arranged  to  be  easily  disconnected. 
■  One  of  the  illiistrations>sh.ow  the  arrangement  of  the  front 
end,  which  the  company's  experience  has  intUcatcd  to  l)e  very 
satisfactory,  ihe  siavk  has  a  Jong  interior  e.vten^ion  and  very 
large  bell  shaped  seciiou  at  the  bottom,  which  does  not  re<juire 
:i  petlicojit  pipe,     vv     -        ■.-  "    ^\: 

The  design  and  coiistiniCtiojl  of  the  gratis  i>  >hov\n  111  aiit.ther 
illustration.     .\s  will  be  seen,  ihey  are  designed  with  very  iiarrow 

•i.openhigs  in  large  square  rocking  frames  and  are  arranged  to 
shake  in  two  sections  on  either  side  of  the  center  frame.  A 
small  dead  grate  is  provided  at  citbcr  end.of  the,  lire  boat.  A 
single  fire  door  is  used.  .>^'.'-^ -■•-;*•  ...■>■.  '-v^";- /  .;  "■^- .'v  ;' - .  ^'•  '^  ' 

The  frames  are  of  cast  steel  3  inches  wide,  with  a  single  hitige 
connection.  The  frames  of  the  rear  engine  have  separate  back 
sections,  also  of  cast  sleek    The  pedcstid  bimlers  are  of  the  same 
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/  om  the  American  engineer  and  railroad  journal,  may,  1910. 


GENERAL   ELEVATION    AND    SECTIONS   OF    MALLET    COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVE   BUILT   BY   THE   BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS    FOR  THE   CHICAGO,    BURLINGTON    &    QUINCY   RAILROAD.      THESE   LOCOMOTIVES    ARE  DESIGNED  FOR  SERVICE  ON  A  1.6  PER  CENT.  GRAnE    AND  TO  TRAVERSE   20   DEC.    CURVES 
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FORWARD    SECTION   OF    THE    BOILER  SHOWING  THE  FEED  WATER  HEATER  AND  FRONT  END. 
I7-IN.   CENTRAL   FLUE   IS   PROVIDED  FOR  THE    REHEATER  PIPES. 
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Section  A-B 


THE    HIGH    PRESSURE    CYLINDER    SADDLE    SHOWING    THE   PASSAGES    FOR  SUPERHEATED    STEAM   EMERGING  ON   EITHER  SIDE 
AND    THE    EXHAUST    PASSAGES    FROM    THE    REAR,    COMBINING  INTO  THE  8-IN.   OPENING  IN   THE  CENTER,  TO  WHICH 

V;-  i    :^V4>f  THE  CONNECTION   TO   THE   REHEATER   IS    MADE.  v      V- 


the  second  pair  of  drivers,  and  span  the  distance  between  tJhe  two 
waist  bearers. 

In  order  to  avoid  flexible  oil  pipe  connections,  the  low  pressure 
cylinders  are  lubricated  by  two  Hart  sight  feed  oil  pumps  driven 
from  the  forward  valve  motion.  The  high  pressure  cylinders 
are  lubricated  from  the  cab  in  the  usual  manner. 


material,  and  they  are  lugged  and  bolted  to  the  pedestals.    The 

front  truck  is  equalized  with  the  leading  driving  wheels  througli 

an  inverted  leaf  spring,  suspended  from  yokes  placed  over  tlie 

forward  driving  boxes.    The  back  end  of  the  equalizer  rests  on 

the  middle  of  this  spring.     The  rear  truck  is  of  the  "Hodges" 

pattern,*  with  outside  journals.    The  side  swing  is  taken  by  tho 

spring  hangers,  which  are  jointed  ior  r./t:?;^ \^.'C}\J  '-.■■-■:, 

the  purpose. 
The    boiler    is    supported,    on    the 

front  frames,  by  two  waist  bearers, 

both    of   which   are   normally  under 

load.     The   front   bearer   carries  the 

controlling  spring,  and  acts  as  a  sup- 
port   for    the    low    pressure    guide 

bearers.      The    high    pressure    guide 

bearers  are  bolted  to  a  specially  de- 
signed steel  casting,  which  also  serves 

as  a   support  for  the  link  bearings. 

Two  waist  sheets  support  the  boiler 

barrel  over  the  rear  frames,  and  the 

mud  ring  is  carried  by  sliding  shoes 

in   front  and   a   buckle  plate  at  the 

rear. 

;.     Reversing  is  effected  by  the  Bald- 
■  win  power  gear,  and  the  two  reverse 

shafts    are    connected    by    a    single 

reach  rod  placed  on  the  center  line 

and    fitted    with    a    universal    joint. 

Both  valve  motions  are  simple  in  de- 
sign, and  have  eccentric  rods  of  am- 
ple length.     The  Hnks  of  the   front 

engine  are  trunnioned  on  cast  steel  r-tia  .:.••,  I  -.■'•■/■,    ..■•}  ^ 

supports,   which    are    placed   outside      general  details  of  the  grates  and  frames  of  the  Chicago,  buklington  &  yuiNCY  mallet 

•  See  American  Engineer,  June,  1909,  page  228.  THIS  LOCOMOTIVE  BURNS  LIGNITE  COAL  AND  HAS  A  GRATE  AREA  OF  63.8  SQ.  FT. 
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The  tender  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany's practice.  The  frame  is  composed  of  12  in.  steel  channels, 
and  the  tank  is  of  the  water  bottom  type.  The  trucks  are  of 
equalized  pedestal  design,  with  forged  and  rolled  steel  wheels 
having  rims  three  inches  thick. 

These  locomotives  are  of  exceptional  capacit}-,  and  the  heating 
surface  of  the  feed  water  heater  is  greater  than  that  provided 
in  any  engines  previously  constructed.  The  principal  dimensions 
are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

,•'    -;■/ "■  V';;/\. -■;■'  r  :.v  GENERAL    DATA. 

Gauge. 4  ft.   S ^i  in. 

Service Freieht 

Fuel    Lignite 

Tractive   effort    70,500  lbs. 

Weight  in   working   order 361 ,650  lbs. 

Weight    on    drivers 304,500  lbs. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 21,000  lbs. 

Weight   on    trailing   truck 36,1 50  lbs. 

•  Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 515,000  lbs. 

Wheel    base,    rigid 11   ft.  6  in. 

Wheel    base,    total 51   ft.   5  in. 

Wheel  base,   engine  and  tender    <.  .^ 83   ft.   2'/i   in. 

RATIOS. 


cause  more  injury  to  the  plate  outside  the  joint,  by  buckling  with 
changes  of  temperature  and  pressure.  (3)  Greater  loads  are 
thrown  on  the  rivets  of  the  outer  row  by  caulking  on  the  longer 
pitch.     (4)  The  tension  in  the  inner  butt  strap  tends  to  distort  it. 

Believing  that  the  principles  involved,  acting  as  they  do,  not 
only  in  boiler  joints  but  in  all  riveted  and  bolted  connections, 
are  of  such  vital  importance  to  life  and  property  as  to  deserve 
thorough  study,  I  submit  the  following  comments : 

The  present  formulas  used  in  calculating  the  strength  of  these;, 
joints  are  based  on  at  best  two  serious  fallacies:  they  assume 
that  the  shear  is  distributed  evenly  among  the  shearing  sections 
of  the  rivets,  and  they  assume  that  the  tension  is  evenly  distrib- 
uted through  any  longitudinal  section  of  the  plates.  In  the  design 
of  joints  it  should  be  sought  to  prevent  the  stress  in  any  parts 
of  them  from  being  so  high  as  to  cause  deterioration  of  the 
material  when  subjected  to  long,  continued  use  under  varying 
loads.  If  the  stress  is  not  so  limited^  the  material  loses  strength 
and  cracks  start.  The  load  is  then  thrown  on  some  other  portion 
of  the  joint,  which  in  turn  fails,  transferring  the  load  still  farther 
Weight  on  drivers -^  tractive  effort 433      ""til  the  last,  vital  section  of  the  metal  lets  go.     If  this  joint 


'Total  weight  -f-  tractive  effort 5. ' .< 

Tractive  effort  x  diam.   drivers  -f-  boiler  heating  surface 1,550.00 

T.  E.  X  D.  D.  -f-  boiler  and  feed  heating  surface 890.00 

Total  boiler  heating  surface  -=-  grate  area 45.70 

Fire  box  heating  surface  -~  total  boiler  heating  surface,  per  cent 7.10 

Weight  on  drivers  ■—  total  boiler  heating  surface lOi.OO 

Total  weight  -v-  total  boiler  heating  surface 123.50 

Volume  equivalent  simple  cylinders,  cu.   ft 24.10 

Total  boiler  heating  surface  ~  vol.  equiv.  cylinders 120.50 

Grate  area  -jr  vol.  equiy.  cylinders , !f .65 


CYtlNDERS. 


H.    P.    Diameter 

L.    P.    Diameter 

-Stroke 


.^,»  •  ••>.».»»y  •.•;•*• 


.23  in. 
.  .35  in. 
,  .32  in. 


"■'•■ 'vt';';-';-      VALVES.  .:•    ::..■"   ':-.    ■._..^;._; .;;. 

Diameter    H.    P 13  in. 

Diameter   L.    P 15  in. 

\~  . -:•  \.v'  WHEELS-    ,■,;■.-■■.::-■•■.'•;;■•,..•;  .■■^,• 

•  lohTTlfif,    diameter    over    tires .-. 64  in. 

Driving,   thickness   of   tires 4  in. 

~  Driving  journals,   diameter  and  length 10x12  jn. 

Engine   truck   wheels,    diameter .10  in. 

Engine   truck,    journals 6  xl2  in. 

Trailing   truck   wheels,    diameter 425^  in. 

..Trailing    truck,    journals 8  x  14  in. 

BOILER.  ??■  .'V-'t',  :•• 

Style Straight 

Working    pressure     200  lbs. 

Outside   diameter   of   first   ring 7^?  in. 

Firebox,    length    and   width 120x78'i  in. 

'Firebox   plates,   thickness ^i    and    ^  in. 

Firebox,   water   space F-4J^.   S   and   T?   4  in. 

Fire  tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 28-5  in.,  SlS-2;<j  in. 

Fire  tubes,   length 16   ft.   6  in. 

Heater  tubes,  number  and  diameter 406-2  !4  in. 

Heater  tubes,  length , 8   ft.   11  in. 

Heating   surface,    fire    tubes.... 2,708  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,    firebox 210  sq.  ft. 

Evaporating   heating   surface,    total 2.918  sq.  ft. 

Superheater    heating    surface 464  sq.  ft. 

Feed    water    heating    surface 2.172  sq.  ft. 

.•Crate    area    '  63.3  sq.  ft. 

Gentre  of  boiler  above  rail 114^  in. 


Tank 


TENDER.  , 

««'«•»'*•.•»'•  'ti^  ^v  •■•■K«'«.«fr.*^ ..«••'•  «-«V»  e*.a  •  w«  «• . . .  Water    nottor*i 

Frame 12   in.    chan. 

Wheels,   diameter    37  in. 

.Tournals.   diameter  and  length 5%  x  10  in. 

.  Water    capacity    8,000  eals. 

Coal    capacity    13  tons. 


LONGITUDINAL  JOINTS  IN  BOILERS. 
To  the  Editor: — 

A  paper  on  "The  Best  Form  of  Longitudinal  Joint  for  Boilers,' 
by  F.  W.  Dean,  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  October,  1909.  It  recom- 
mends as  a  substitute  for  the  usual  form  of  butt  joint  in  which 
the  outside  strap  is  narrower  than  the  inside  one,  a  joint  having 
the  straps  of  equal  width,  both  to  take  all  rivets  and  made  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  stand  caulking  between  the  widely  pitched 
rivets  of  the  outer  row.  The  author  gives  an  example  of  a  joint 
of  the  usual  kind,  with  which  an  explosion  was  narrowly  averted. 

The  discussion,  which  was  adverse  to  the  recommended  joint, 
was  printed  in  the  Journal  for  March,  1910.  The  following 
were  the  principal  arguments  against  it:  (i)  According  to  the 
customary  formulas  it  is  less  efficient.     (2)  It  is  stiffer,  and  will 


had,  when  new,  been  tested  in  the  testing  machine,  the  ductility 
of  the  metal  would  have  allowed  the  diflferent  members  to  yield 
until   a  distribution  of   stress   was  obtained,  which   was  much 
nearer  that  assumed  in  the  formulas.    That  the  assumptions  are 
not  even  approximately  correct  is  apparent  in  some  of  the  sim- 
pler cases.    In  the  plain  lap  joint,  for  example,  the  bending  must    •    ■' 
produce  a  tension  at  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  in  contact  several 
times  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  evenly  distributed,  while  the  oppo-  ; 
site  surfaces  of  the  plates  are  probably  in  slight  compression. 'V',' 
The  heads  of  the  rivets  may  transfer  this  locality  of  maximuni,!' •, '.; 
stress  to  a  point  beyond  that  of  least  net  section.     Thus  joints 
have  failed  which,  according  to  the  usual  formulas,  were  three 
or  four  times  as  strong  as  necessary.     In  the  more  complicated 
joints  the  distribution  of  the  shears  will  depend  upon  the  elastic'';;::;  . 
ity  of  the  rivets,  the  slipping  of  the  plates,  and  the  relative  stretch 
of  the  plates  and  the  straps.     The   foregoing  will  make  clear 
that  any  comparison  of  joints  by  means  of  these  formulas  is  far 
from  conclusive.      (The   suggestion   is  made  that   much  can   be 
learned   from  the  testing  machine  by  measuring  distortions  of,.: 
the  joints  under  the  loads  they  are  suited  to  carry.)  '  ' 

In  the  usual  form  of  butt  joint  the  outer  row  of  rivets  exerts 
a  one-sided  pull,  disturbing  the  distribution  of  the  stress,  and 
tending  to  bend  the  plate  just  outside  the  joint.  This  may  be 
the  effect  described  as  the  "buckling,"  which  is  admitted  to  be  a 
fault  with  this  joint.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  mere  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  a  circular  shell  could  produce  buckling.  ■" 
If  the  writer's  view  of  this  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  sym-'  .;- 
metrical  joint  used  by  Mr.  Dean  is  an  improvement.  Of  course 
any  buckling  would  show  its  effects  first  at  the  ends  of  the  joint. 

The  tension  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  rivets  is  undoubtedly 
more  than  enough  to  provide  for  the  loads  described  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  the  rivets  are  probably  not  subjected  to  additional        -' 
tension  in  either  joint. 

The  change  in  direction  of  the  circular  tension  between  two 
rows  of  rivets  is  very  slight,  even  in  small  boilers.     The  effect       ",_ ' 
on  the  butt  strap  is  merely  that  of  an  eccentric  load,  most  severe 
midway  between  the  rows  of  rivets.     Obviously  its  eftect  is  less        '. 
with  the  thicker  strap,  and  is  very  slight  compared  with  the  eccen--      . . 
trie  load  thrown  on  the  plate  by  the  outer  row  of  rivets  when 
not  supported  by  the  outer  butt  strap. 

The  fact  may  be  of  interest  that  a  form  of  joint  having  an 
outer  strap  with  its  edges  scalloped  around  the  rivets  of  the 
outer  row,  is  in  service  on  the  Danish  State  Railways. 

A  study  of  the  faults  of  the  lap  joint  and  the  application  of 
the  principles  to  the  butt  joint  must  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
the  joint  described  by  Mr.  Dean  is  better  than  that  now  com- 
monly used. 

G.  E. 


$100,000,000  L\CRE.\SE  IX  Wages. — President  W.  C.  Brown  esti- 
mates that  the  railway  wage  advances  already  made  or  soon  to 
be  made  will  amount  to  $100,000,000  yearly  for  the  entire  country. 


ECONOMIC    LOSSES   DUE   TO   MINE  SUSPENSIONS, 


By  Eugene  McAuliffe. 


Much  has  been  said  regarding  fuel  economy.  Text  books 
have  been  written,  bought  and  read;  lecturers  have  discoursed 
at  length  on  the  subject,  and  in  some  cases  railroads  have  gone 
to  the  expense  of  equipping  or  leasing  instruction  cars,  which, 
manned  with  a  corps  of  instructors,  were  moved  over  the  road, 
giving  engineers  and  firemen  a  chance  to  receive  oral  instruction 
on  this  most  important  subject.  Traveling  Engineers  and  their 
assistants  have  labored  to  develop  a  degree  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  enginemen,  and  master  mechanics  have  employed  their  best 
efforts  in  designing  front  ends,  valve  motion,  compounding  sys- 
tems, and,  last  of  all,  the  superheater ;  all  w^hh  the  view  of 
effecting  a  degree  of  saving  in  the  fuel  account.  If  this  work 
is  not  being  well  done  it  is  because  of  the  pressure  of  other 
things.    We  all  realize  at  least  that  the  field  is  a  fertile  one. 

While  we  are  battling  manfully  in  the  direction  referred  to^ 
we  are  asleep,  insensible,  to  greater  losses  to  the  fuel  account 
that  take  place  before  the  coal  is  put  on  the  locomotive.  I  refer 
to  the  mine  suspension,  a  biennial  institution,  too  mild  an  affair 
to  deserve  the  dignity  of  being  called  a  strike,  but  which  we 
look  forward  to  as  an  event  to  be  dreaded,  for  months,  then  met 
in  a  slam,  bang,  crash,  kind  of  hurry  by  buying  what  we  can 
get,  where  we  can  get  it,  and  at  what  price  we  can  get.  If  any 
railroad  or  large  industrial  consumer  will  pause  long  enough  to 
tabulate  their  extra  coal  purchases  made  in  February  and  March 
preceding  a  suspension,  the  result  will  provide  food  for  thought. 
He  will  find  that  the  prices  paid  bear  no  relation  to  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  material  furnished,  often  fluctuating  as  much 
as  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  two  or  three  days,  this  in  the  case  of 
coal  of  a  common  character,  coming  often  from  the  same  mines. 
If  he  will  compare  notes  with  his  neighbor  he  will  find  an  abso- 
lute lack  of  similarity  in  prices  paid,  suggesting  that  it  is  not 
supply  and  demand  that  regulates  the  price  making,  nor  is  it 
cost  of  production^  but  rather  the  ability  of  the  seller  to  stam- 
pede, and  the  capacity  of  the  buyer  to  be  stampeded,  that  governs. 

Back  of  this  loss  comes  the  other  great  losses  suffered  by 
the  operating  and  traffic  ends  of  the  railroad,  great  enough  in 
the  aggregate  to  stun  a  whole  railroad  organization  if  it  were 
not  that  the  whole  calamity  is  looked  upon  as  inevitable. 
Among  these  items  might  be  mentioned  the  taking  out  of  reve- 
nue service  coal  equipment,  a  part  of  which  is  employed  in  mov- 
ing material  for  building  purposes  ordered  to  meet  the  spring 
construction  period;  the  rush  and  hurry  of  this  equipment  to 
mine  districts  regardless  of  loading,  the  clogging  of  side  tracks 
and  terminals  on  portions  of  the  line  due  to  concentration  with 
consequent  loss  of  efficiency  of  power,  cars  and  men.  In  the 
past  sixty  days  cars  have  been  rushed  out  of  mines  without  scale 
weights,  the  way-bill  stamped  "weigh  en  route,"  cars  eventually 
reaching  the  storage  pile  without  weights.  Pennsylvania  steel 
billet  cars  with  a  twelve  inch  sideboard  and  with  a  load  of 
twenty-five  tons,  billed  at  a  capacity  weight  of  fifty  tons,  all 
overlooked  in  the  rush  incident  to  "getting  the  stuff."  It  seems 
farcical  for  a  railroad  fuel  department  or  coal  producer  to  work 
all  summer  toward  securing  refinement  in  weighing  and  grading 
coal,  only  to  see  several  months  work  broken  down  in  six  weeks. 
Then  comes  the  aftermath,  the  loading  up  of  coal  dumped  pro- 
miscuously on  the  ground  with  a  loss  fpr  labor,  theft,  and  deteri- 
oration in  quality,  frequently  amounting  to  fifty  cents  per  ton, 
the  breaking  down  of  the  operating  organization  in  the  mine 
districts,  crews  pulled  off,  weigh-masters  and  station  forces 
reduced  to  meet  reduction  in  revenue,  all  of  which  must  be 
rebuilt  in  a  few  weeks  when  work  resumes  and  the  storage  piles 
are  burned  up. 

It  might  be  well  to  pause  and  ask  ourselves,  Why  all  this  con- 


fusion? The  last  campaign  is  too  fresh  in  our  memories  to 
require  a  detailed  answer,  although  the  struggle  has  been  a 
bloodless  and  almost  a  noiseless  one.  At  the  date  of  publication 
thirty  days  from  the  writing  of  this  communication,  the  mines 
will  all  be  at  work,  at  least  those  which  have  work  to  do,  some 
of  them  idle  perhaps  waiting  for  their  customers  to  &aish  coa- 
suming  their  stock  piles.  'r;  V ."'  -  ■•;./,'■•"  ■  ;/;;.':;-  ■■-• 

The  coal  operators  and  mine  workers  in  a  portion  of  Penn- 
sylvania, all  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas. 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  work  under  agreements  that  expire  simul- 
taneously, i.  e.,  March  31st;  the  last  one  of  two  years'  duration, 
and  made  in  April  and  May,  1908,  during  a  suspension  varying 
from  three  to  eleven  weeks  in  length,  during  which  time  the 
railroads  and  industries,  as  well  as  domestic  consumers,  wer: 
supplied  from  storage  piles  or  by  coal  moved  from  the  non-union 
districts  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Alabama  and  Colorado, 
with  a  considerable  east  bound  movement  from  union  mines  in 
Wyoming  working  under  a  wage  scale  expiring  September  ist. 
All  of  this  outside  coal  is  bought  at  the  expense  of  a  premium 
due  to  long  haul  and  much  of  it  is  hauled  over  the  rails  of 
roads  consuming  it  at  a  material  expense  to  the  transportation 
department;  this  expense  not  included  in  the  item  of  fuel  cost 
as  defined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  does  not 
take  a  far-seeing  man  to  recognize  the  great  economic  loss  due 
to  this  procedure,  and  w-hile  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  coal  brokers 
and  others  use  the  anticipated  shutdown  for  price  exploitation 
purposes,  the  stable  producer  of  coal  who  owns  and  operates 
mines  in  the  suspended  territory  is  ultimately  a  loser,  due  in 
part  to  disorganization  of  working  forces  and  loss  olf  business 
to  the  non-union  districts,  as  well  as  to  the  fuel  oil  and  natural 
gas  fields,  but  more  so  to  the  fact  that  during  the  suspension 
period  and  after  work  is  partially  resumed  his  Sales  Department, 
under  pressure  to  get  business,  frequently  takes  contracts  at  a 
price  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  production  and  maintain 
and  replace  the  depleted  property.  In  this  way  the  money 
taken  in  the  shape  of  premium  is  lost  to  the  producer,  the  jobber 
alone  retaining  his  profit.  This  conduct  spells  nothing  less  than 
attack  and  reprisal,  and  savors  more  of  the  Algerian  piracy  of 
179s  than  good  business  methods. 

Trade  journals  magnify  these  anticipated  and  recurring 
troubles,  seeking  to  justify  a  Hne  of  business  conduct  that  is  in 
the  long  run  neither  defensible  or  profitable.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  average  price  paid  for  coal  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
field  has  for  some  years  been  too  low,  this  due  to  an  excess  pro 
duction-,  the  price  fixed  by  a  minority  of  the  producers,  but  nec- 
essarily governing  the  whole.  What  the  coal  trade  wants  is  an 
earnest  effort  to  eliminate  the  conditions  attendant  on  the  making 
of  wage  scales  that  serve  to  cover  the  abuses  referred  to,  and 
the  money  lost  by  the  consumer  in  storing  and  hauling  coal 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  willingly  paid  to  the  producer  if  the  proper 
presentation  was  made,  at  least  by  the  railroads  who  are  cer- 
tainly managed  by  men  of  sufficient  foresight  to  see  that  the 
wreck  of  an  industry  as  important  as  this  is,  means  an  ultimate 
loss  to  the  railroad. 

The  writer  has  been  asked,  in  what  direction  does  the  remedy 
lie?  He  is  a  poor  student  of  the  times  who  does  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  industrial  disputes,  whether  trans- 
portation, manufacturing  or  mining,  the  greatest  sufferer,  and 
the  one  who  is  least  considered,  is  the  public,  the  great  mass 
who  depend  on  the  industry  for  some  facility  or  commodity. 
What  the  people  want  to  insure  industrial  peace  is  "the  lime- 
light," a  poor  cause  will  then  yield  to  that  most  potent  ultimate 
force,  public  opinion — a  jury  trial — the  public  the  judge.     Let 
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the  operators  and  the  mine  workers  cease  making  contracts  to 
expire  at  a  given  date,  instead  make  them  subject  to  cancella 
tion  on  thirty  days'  notice  on  the  part  of  cither  subscriber,  with 
a  clause  providing  that  operation  will  be  continued  for  ninety 
days  after  cancellation  and  pending  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
wage  scale.  Supplement  this  arrangement  with  an  effort  tn 
secr.re  the  passage  of  an  arbitration  act  either  an  amplification 
of  the  Erdman  act  covering  disputes  incident  to  interstate 
transportation,  making  it  applicable  to  all  industries,  or,  better 
still,  secure  an  act  patterned  after  the  Canadian  Act,  which,  since 
its  enactment  three  years  ago,  has  resulted  in  a  condition  well 
covered  by  the  following  letter  written  under  date  of  Augurt 
31,  1909,  by  the  Honorable  MacKenzie  King,  Minister  of  Labor 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada : 

"Having  just  returned  from  New  York,  I  find  your  communication  of 
the  26th  inst.,  requesting  information  in  regard  to  our  Industri.il  Disputes 
Investigation  Act. 

"I  have  asiicd  the  Deputy  Minister  to  forward  you  copies  of  the  measure, 
and  also  information  in  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  Act,  which  1  think 
may  be  of  service   to  you. 

"In  the  September  number  of  McC lure's  Magazine  you  will  find  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Dr.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University, 
dealing  with  the  workings  of  the  Act  during  the  i  rst  two  years  of  its 
existence. 

"I  regret  to  say  that  so  far  as  coal  mines  arc  concerned,  the  .\ct  has  not 
been  entirely  successful  in  averting  all  industrial  disputes.  In  connection 
with  the  agencies  of  transportation,  such  as  railways,  telegraphs,  street 
railways,  etc.,  it  has  given  the  country  an  all  bi|t  complete  iinnninity  from 
the  cessation  of  industrial  operations  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  and 
a  half;  in  connection  with  mines,  it  has  averted  some  strikes  entirely,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  has  prevented  a  sudden  cessation  of  operations. 

"There  have  been,  however,  cases  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
not  beinc:  satislied  with  the  awards  of  I'.oards,  have  endeavored  to  enforce 
their  demands  by  the  old  weapon  of  the  strike;  most  of  such  strikes  have 
been  concerned,  primarily,  with  the  question  of  union  recognition.  Where 
the  question  has  been  one,  rather,  of  conditions  01  employment,  the  Act 
has  been  of  almost  as  great  service  in  connection  with  mines  as  in  the 
case   of  disputes  in   other   industries. 

"I  hope  you  will  find  the  reports,  which  arc  being  forwarded,  of  some 
service." 

With  a  view  of  making  further  explanation  of  the  workings 
of  this  beneficent  act,  I  quote  in  part  from  the  article  written  by 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University, 
published  in  McClurc's  Magaciire  of  September,  1909,  and  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  King: 

"The  chief  feature  of  the  beneficent  Canadian  Act,  called  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  was  the  requirement  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  arising  in  any  industry  known  as  a  public  utility,  it  should  be 
illegal  to  resort  to  a  strike  or  lockout  until  the  matters  in  dispute  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  investigation  before  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation,  to  be  established  under  specified  rules  by  the  Canadian  Min- 
ister of  Labor.  Under  this  Act,  either  party  to  a  dispute  may  apply  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Investigation.  Each  of  the  two  parties  to 
the  dispute  may  nominate  one  member  of  the  Board,  and  these  two  may 
select  the  third,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  three.  If  either 
party  fails  to  nominate  a  member,  the  Minister  of  Labor  appoints  that 
member,  and  if  the  two  members  fail  to  agree  upon  the  third  member  the 
Minister  appoints  the  third  member.  The  Board  will  therefore  inevitably 
be  constituted,  and  will  go  to  work,  if  either  party  to  the  dispute  applies 
for  an  investigation.  The  proceedings  of  every  Board  appointed  and  its 
final  report  are  published  throughout  the  Dominion  in  the  most  complete 
manner. 

"During  the  two  years  from  -March  2:?,  1907,  to  the  end  of  March,  1909. 
fifty-five  applications  were  received  for  the  appointment  of  Boards,  under 
which  forty-nine  Boards  were  set  up.  In  the  remaining  six  cases  the  dis- 
putes were  settled,  either  during  the  discussion  arising  out  of  the  applica- 
tion, or  during  the  formation  of  the  Board:  but  these  six  cases  of  prompt 
settlement  arc  obviously  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Act — that  is,  to  the 
prospect  of  complete  publicity  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  dispute 
and  the  claims  of  the  disputants.  The  fifty-five  applications  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  Concerning  mines  and  smelters,  30:  concerning  transpor- 
tation, or  means  of  communication,  23;  concerning  disputes  in  industries 
which  were  not  public  utilities,  2.  In  these  two  cases  both  parties  to  the 
industrial  dispute  applied  for  an  investigation,  the  Act  providing  that  its 
benefits  may  be  extended  to  industries  other  than  public  utilities,  if  both 
parties,  instead  of  only  one.  make  application  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Board. 

"On  the  fifty-five  applications  received,  strikes  were  avoided  or  ended  in 
twenty-five  coal  mines,  and  four  metalliferous  mines,  in  fifteen  railroads 
and  three  street  railways;  in  two  bodies  of  longshoremen,  in  one  body  of 
teamsters,  and  in  one  body  of  sailors,  and  in  two  industries  not  public 
utilities.  There  were  two  cases  in  which  strikes  were  not  averted  or  ended. 
Only  two  cases,  therefore,  out  of  fifty-five  utimately  resulted  in  strikes. 
these  two  strikes  being  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  wise  terms  of  the 
Act,  which  permit  owners  to  lock  out  their  men  and  workmen  to  strike 
after  the   public  investigation   har  been   completed   and   its   results   puhli'he'!. 


"The  oflicial  reports  (see  the  Labor  Gacettc,  issued  monthly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Ottawa,  April,  1909,  pp.  1080-91)  make  it  plain  that 
some  of  these  disputes  were  serious,  affecting  directly  large  numbers  of 
persons  and  indirectly  threatening  the  common  welfare.  Among  the  strikes 
in  mines  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  Cumberland  Coal  Company,  with 
1,700  men  concerned;  that  on  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Company,  in 
which  1,800  men  were  involved;  that  on  the  Dominion  Coal  Company, 
January  4,  1908,  with  7,000  men  affected;  that  on  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
and  Coal  Company,  with  1,750  men  affected,  and  that  on  the  Dominion 
Coal  Company  on  March  4,   1909,  with  3,000  men  affected. 

"To  the  question  whether  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  has 
been  effective  the  clear  answer  is  that  since  its  enactment,  in  March,  1907, 
the  Dominion  has  known  no  cessation  in  the  continuous  operation  of  any 
of  its  great  agencies  of  communication — steam  railways,  electric  railways, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  or  other  public  utilities  of  the  kind — and 
the  national  industries  and  the  public  have  not  suffered  any  inconveniences 
other  than  a  few  of  a  purely  temporary  and  local  nature  through  the 
cessation  of  some  mining  operations.  This  remarkable  record  may  not  be 
continuously  maintained;  but  it  seems  quite  possible  that  never  again  will 
the  interests  of  the  Canadian  public  be  injured  through  the  threatening  or 
actual  outbreak  of  sudden  and  extensive  industrial  conflicts,  such  as  fre- 
quently occurred  in  Canada  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  still 
occur,  with  enormous  and  widespread  damage,   in  the  United  States." 

The  investigation  of  this  act  by  Mr.  Eliot,  a  man  of  recog- 
nized character  as  a  student  of  economics,  suggests  that  we,  a? 
a  people,  are  sadly  in  need  of  some  similar  legislation.  A  strike 
is  war,  getting  ready  for  one  that  may  not  come  is  a  crime,  and 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  For  the  past  three  months  the  managers 
of  four  score  of  railroads  have  worked  to  settle  wage  disputes — 
arbitration  was  the  weapon  used ;  if  these  gentlemen  will  giv» 
one- fourth  of  the  eiYort  spent  by  them  in  the  past  winter  on  this 
other  wage  question,  the  abolition  of  the  stock  pile  as  an  insur- 
ance against  coal  strikes  will  be  accomplished,  and  with  a  proper 
presentation,  the  responsible  coal  operator  will  be  glad  to  join 
forces  to  accomplish  this  end. 


A  FIELD  FOR  THE  PRODUCER-GAS  POWER  PLANT. 


In  the  United  States  cheaper  power  is  constantly  sought.  The 
water-power  possibilities  of  the  country  are  being  realized  and 
the  hydro-electric  power  plant  is  a  wholesome  cause  of  competi- 
tion. The  supply  of  fuel  of  marketable  grades  is  not  unlimited. 
Prices  for  such  fuel  must  of  necessity  increase.  The  cost  of 
transporting  coal  from  the  mines  is  high,  and  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  cars  to  handle  low-grade  fuels 
is  questionable.  The  power  demands  of  the  country  are  increas- 
ing, and  this  power  must  be  developed  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The 
time  is  approaching  when  the  cheapest  fuel  obtainable  must  be 
used  to  the  best  economic  advantage  in  order  to  develop  power 
at  a  unit  cost  consistent  with  commercial  progress. 

Consideration  of  the  conditions  indicates  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  price  of  power  developed  from  fuel  down  to  a  consistent 
figure — 

(a)  Grades  of  fuel  which  warrant  transportation,  or  which 
m;iy  be  dclined  as  "marketable,"  should  be  used  with  the  greatest 
practicable  economy. 

(b)  The  very  large  percentage  of  coal  of  so-called  low  grade 
which  to-day  is  left  at  or  in  the  mine  must  be  utilized. 

(r)  Advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  large  deposits  of  lignite 
and  peat  which  are  found  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  general,  under  conditions  which 
do  not  require  the  use  of  steam  for  other  than  power  purposes, 
the  producer-gas  power  plant  meets  the  requirements  of  (a). 

At  present  the  only  method  of  advantageously  handling  the 
fuels  mentioned  in  (b)  and  (c)  is  in  the  gas  producer,  and  the 
utilization  of  these  lower  grades  of  fuel  on  an  extensive  scale 
demands  concentration  of  the  power  plants  within  close  prox- 
imity to  the  fuel  supply. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  a  careful  study  of  the  producer- 
gas  power  situation  is  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  financial 
interests  in  power  production  will  be  directed  toward  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  producer-gas  power  plant  at  the  mines  and 
the  distribution  of  the  energy  developed  either  by  high-voltage 
long-distance  electrical  transmission  or  by  pipe  systems  for  con- 
veying the  gas. — From  BuHctm  416  on  "Recent  Development  of 
the  Producer-Gas  Pourr  Plant  in  the  United  States,"  by  R.  N. 
Fernald,  issued  by  the  T'.  5".  Geological  Survey. 
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COST   OF   HANDLING   LOCOMOTIVE   FUEL   SUPPLY. 
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A  DETAILED  INVESTIGATION  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ITEMS  THAT  MAKE 
UP    THE    COST    OF    TRANSFERRING    COAL  FROM  THE  MINE  SIDING  TO 

THE   LOCOMOTIVE   TENDER.        - 


■;■'  ■.•gs~.,. 
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By  Raffe  Emerson. 


IEDITOR's  note. — IN  THE  R-MLWAY  NU^MBER  OF  CASSIER'S  MAGA- 
ZINE (march,  I9IO,)  MR.  EMERSON  PRESENTED  AN  ARTICLE  UNDER 
THE  TITLE  OF  "RAILWAY  FUEL  SUPPLY,"  OF  WHICH  THE  FOLLOWING 
IS  A  LIBERAL  EXTRACT,  PRESENTED  BY  THE  PERMISSION  OF  THE  PUB- 
LISHERS.] ■  \- ...;:^j/v;;J:  .->'•■  ;;";:■. ^..^ 
One-quarter  of  the  coal  mined  on  the  North  AmerJcan  conti- 
nent is  used  by  its  railways,  the  60,000  locomotives  in  the  United 
States  alone  taking  over  one  hundred  million  tons  each  year  at 
a  rising  price  (1909,  about  $2  per  short  ton). 

This  expense  for  locomotive  fuel  is  practically  a  tax  of  one  cent 
a  day  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country.  Any 
means  for  reducing  this  growing  cost,  in  however  small  degree, 
is  worthy  of  the  interest,  attention  and  consideration  of  all  the 
people  as  citizens,  as  well  as  of  statesmen,  financiers,  economists, 
railroad  men  and  engineers. 

Five  per  cent,  of  this  huge  fuel  bill  (that  literally  consumes 
nearly  the  hundredth  part  of  the  people's  wealth  every  year)  is  a 
charge  against  it  that  does  not  add  in  any  material  way  to  the 
fuel  value  of  the  coal  burned,  but  rather  the  reverse,  namely,  the 
cost  of  loading  this  fuel  onto  locomotive  tenders  out  of  cars 
from  the  mines.  This  expense  averages  fully  twice  what  «t 
demonstratedly  should  be  (could  be,  and  in  places  is),  and  its 
reduction,  through  the  use  of  efficient  modern  types  of  fuelinij 
stations,  would  bring  about  as  correlative  benefits  a  great  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  human  labor  now  spent  in  the  dirtiest,  most 
back-breaking  toil,  and  would  also  eliminate  much  crumbling 
and  deterioration  of  the  coal  from  unnecessary  handling. 

To  load  fuel  on  locomotives  costs  roughly  8  cents  a  ton,  the 
average  being  more  nearly  10  cents.  In  actual  instances  it  may 
get  under  4  or  5  cents,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  figure  betweer. 
I  and  2  cents  is  not  chimerical  to  hope  for,  nor  an  average  figure 
of  3  cents  a  ton,  covering  all  direct  costs  including  interest  an;l 
depreciation,  ai.  unreasonable  expectation  for  the  developments 
of  the  next  year.  jv^  v' 

The  present  average  charge  is  about  as  follows : 

Cents  per  Ton 


Interest    and    depreciation.. 
Maintenance    .,.  ^..... . ... 

Labor v  ^'.  *>•;•><••< 

Supplies    •  • , .  •>  •  r  •  •  • . 


,.«:^.«  ♦*•.*•»  w-i 


to  be  Handled. 

iy,-....  3.0 

1.0 

6.0 


Discussing  these  items  in  turn,  we  find  that  the  interest  and 
depreciation  depend  principally  on  the  capacity  of  the  fueling 
station  in  tons  handled  per  day.  for  a  given  investment,  and 
secondarily  upon  the  durability  of  the  structure  and  apparatus. 
The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  depreciation,  figured 
at  three  rates  in  fueling  plants  per  ton  capacity  per  day.    This 


Investment  per  Ton 

Daily  Capacity, 

Dollars. 

5 

10 

20 
30 
40 

60 
60 
70 

80 
flO 


Interest  and  Depreciation  in  Cents  per  Ton  Loaded  on 
Locomotive  at  a  Rate  Yearly  of 

20  Per  Cent. 
.3 


8  Per  Cent. 
.1 
.2 

.4 

.7 
.8 

1.1 
1.3 
l.« 

1.8 
2  0 


12  Per  Cent. 
.2 
.3 


.7 

1.1 

10 

1.7 

1  ■?, 

2.2 

100 

0    0 

180 

2.7 

ISO 

3.1 

1.7 
2.0 
2.) 

5.fi 
3.0 

R  3 
4.0 


2.8 
3.3 
3.9 


200 


■4.*^: 


6.7 


4.4 
5.0 

8.3 

6.7 
h.f, 

11.1 


table  makes  it  very  easy  to  determine  the  amount  to  add  to  the 
cost  of  handling  fuel  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  full  cost  per  ton 
including  interest  and  depreciation  at  a  given  rate.  The  invest- 
ment cost  of  the  fueling  station  is  divided  by  the  average  daily 
tonnage  issued  to  locomotives,  giving  "investment  per  ton  ca- 
pacity," and  the  intersection  of  this  line,  with  the  selected  "In- 
terest and  Depreciation"  column,  gives  the  cost  per  ton  of  the 
latter,  ^-'S:' ,•-;■.'': 

The  figures  between  the  heavy  lines  indicate  usual  ranges,  and 
the  heavy-face  figures  what  may  be  considered  good  standard 
practice.  From  this  table  a  very  simple  rule  governing  fuel 
station  investment,  or  investment  in  fueling  station  improvements, 
may  be  derived. 

Find  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  interest  and  depreciation  charge 
on  the  proposed  investment  and  see  whether  it  is  substantially 
less  than  the  saving  in  handling  cost  effcctably  by  making  the 
investment. 

The  durability  of  the  station  and  accessories  also  affects  the 
maintenance  charge  to  a  large  degree.  In  this  charge  probably 
the  "fire  risk"  should  be  properly  included.  In  a  modern  station 
the  maintenance  should  be  low — less  than  I  cent  per  ton  han- 
dled, %  cent  being  an  entirely  practical  and  attainable  figure. 

■•/■:.•  5.  i;.  Cost  per  Ton  in  Cents. 

Minimum.     Average.      Maximum. 
Unloading  from   car.  ...,..<,...., .     0.03  2  10 

Operating   fuel   station.  ....v.  •'.. .     0.1  1  6 

Loading   on   engine... .. v^',  ..... .      0.2  3  Ifi 

Total 0.3  6  SO 

Labor  may  be  subdivided  into  elementary  operations  (some- 
times combined,  or  still  further  subdivided)  as  indicated  by  the 
preceding  table. 

An  automatic  balanced  bucket  type  of  fueling  station,  served 
by  the  very  best  self-clearing  coal  cars,  handling  250  tons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  using  the  services  of  one  man  but  hnll 
a  day.  coal  being  taken  by  gravity  by  tlic  locomotive  fir«m<»«, 
would  give  the  minimum  cost  above  indicated  v  ■ 

Supplies  are  a  considerable  item  only  in  mechanical  or  power 
crane  or  hoist-drum  types  or  station.  Ihis  charge  will  run  from 
practically  nothing  to  r  or  2  cents  per  ton,  according  to  fuel  or 
power  used.  Properly  to  be  considered  in  this  item,  althovjgh  not 
so  charged  in  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission's  Official 
Classification  of  Railroad  Accounts,  is  the  cost  of  switching  scr 
vice,  placing  cars  on  trestles,  setting  thein.  withdrawing  empties, 
etc.  This  service  is  worth  about  $2  per  hour,  and  as  an  average 
yard  locomotive  will  handle  from  two  to  twenty  cars  per  hou-, 
in  or  out  (average  about  six.  allowing  for  locomotive  in  service 
day  and  night),  the  cost  per  ton  will  be  about  J  2  cent  to  about 
5  cents,  and  an  average  about  2  cents  per  ton. 

Three  mighty  important  aspects  of  this  problem,  amounting  to 
a  much  greater  money  value  than  the  entire  cost  of  handling  th> 
fuel,  direct  and  indirect,  are  usually  but  little  considered,  because 
railway  accounts  are  kept  to  show  money  expenditure  rather  than 
time  expenditure,  notwithstanding  that  in  transportation,  in  the 
use  of  equipment — cars,  locomotives — for  handling  a  volume  of 
traffic,  time  is  money.    These  three  aspects  are : 

Detention  of  locomotives  for  coaling; 

Detention  of  coal  cars  for  unloading; 

Transportation  cost  of  company's  supply  fuel  in  cars  over 
rompany's  own  lines  (such  freight  charges  being  over  foreign 
or  other  lines  about  one-half  of  the  average  $2  per  ton  cost  of 
railway  fuel). 
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A  fourth  item  of  great  importance,  which  may  equal  or  per- 
haps exceed  the  handling  charge,  is  the  deterioration  and  crum- 
bhng  of  the  coal,  due  to  the  way  it  is  handled  and  re-handled. 

These  four  large  items  of  correlative  cost,  affected  by  the  way 
the  fuel  is  handled  at  the  fueling  station,  range  about  as  fol- 
lows (locomotives  are  worth  in  earning  power  from  about  twenty 
to  several  hundred  dollars  per  day;  an  average  tenderload  of  coal 
will  be  from  4  to  15  tons,  say  about  7.) 

(Cars  earn  from  $1  to  about  $10  per  day,  average  being  about 

$3.) 


Locomotive  Detention 
in  Minutes. 


Minimum :      1 

Average:       12 

Maximum:      6  hours 25.0 


Value  of  Locomotive  Time  in  Earning 

Power,  per  Detention  per  Ton  of 

Coal  Loaded.     Values  in  Cents. 

Minimum.        Average.         Maximum. 

0.1  0.8  6.0-f- 

1.0  9.0  50.0+ 


$3.00       ..     $30.00+ 


Car  Detention  for 
Unloading. 


Value  of  Time  in  Cents  per  Day  Detention 

per  Ton  of  Coal  Unloaded. 

Minimum.  Average.         Maximum. 

'■'.'■,'.■.       Minimum:     10   min.    + 0.5  0.25 

Average:  8   days    16.0  60.0  $3.00 

Maximum:   20  days  + 40.0  $1.50  $10.00 

Cost  of  transportation  will  vary  from'  less  than  o.i  cent  per 
commodity  ton  mile  to  over  3  cents,  and  average  about  0.3  cent. 
Taking  the  average  figure,  the  following  table  gives  the  cost  of 
hauling  railway  fuel  per  ton  of  fuel  for  distances  one  mile  tc 
one  thousand  miles : 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  HAULING  ONE  TON  OF  COAL.  IN  'DOLLARS. 

Miles.                    Cost.  Miles.                      Cost.  Miles.                        Cost. 

1 $0,008  10.  .■:....■;; $0.03  100 $0.30 

2 .006  20....... ■. 06  200 CO 

S 00»  30 09  300 90 

« 012  40 12  400 1.20 

6 015  60 15  600 1.50 

« .018  60 18  600 l.PO 

7 021  70 21  700 2.10 

8 024  80, 24  800 2.4P 

9 027  90 27  900 2.70 

10 030  100 30  1000 3.90 

The  relation  of  fuel  value  to  economical  transportation  zone 
has  been  elaborately  developed  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way  by 
Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
and  those  interested  are  referred  to  his  paper  before  the  Western 
Railway  Club  of  Chicago.* 

"Run-of-mine"'  coal  is  generally  bought  for  locomotive  use, 
both  because  it  is  cheaper  per  ton  and  because  its  purchase  helps 
the  mine  operator  to  dispose  of  an  otherwise  often  unmarketable 
product  (this  policy  being  a  practical  conservation  measure). 
'■Run-of-n.ire'  will  "run"  25  to  60  per  cent,  of  slack,  the  average 
being  over  35  per  cent.  "Run-of-mine"  is  priced  from  10  to  30 
cents  per  ton  less  than  screened  coal.  Each  per  cent,  of  slack  i5 
therefore  worth  a  price  difference  of  about  ]/>  cent.  Every  hand- 
ling of  the  coal  will  result  in  a  breakage  or  crumbling  of  one  to 
three  per  cent.,  and  will  run  as  high  as  eight  per  cent,  with  some 
types  of  mechanical  plants.  As  each  ton  of  coal  is  handled  from 
one  to  three  or  more  times  from  car  to  tender,  averaging  twice, 
the  deterioration  in  value  due  to  crumbling  amounts  to  from  j4 
cent  to  4  or  5  cents  a  ton,  averaging  between  i  and  2  cents. 

The  reduction  in  steaming  capacity  will  be  about  half  of  the 
cinder  percentage — thus  10  per  cent,  cinders  will  reduce  the  loco 
motive  efficiency  by  about  5  per  cent,  compared  with  the  use  of  h 
cinderless  fuel.  As  the  locomotive  is  worth  from  twenty  t<i 
several  hundred  dollars  per  day  earning  capacity,  the  reduction 
of  capacity  due  to  cinders  ranges  in  value  from  50  cents  to  $40 
or  $50  per  day.  On  a  fuel  consumption  per  locomotive  of  from  4 
to  20  tons  per  Iny  this  loss  in  .steaming  or  hauling  efficiency  is 
equivalent  to  from  10  cents  to  $4  per  ton  of  coal  fired,  averaging 
about  50  cents.  Putting  it  another  way.  each  per  cent,  added  to 
the  slack  means  a  reduction  in  earning  capacity  of  the  locomo- 
tive about  2  cents  per  ton  of  coal  fired,  beside  an  average  loss  of 
unburned  fuel  itself  of  another  cent  per  ton  per  i  per  cent,  of 
slack. 

To  restate :  Each  handling  of  the  coal  causes  an  addition  to 
the  slack  of  about  2  per  cent.,  which  results  in  fuel  and  efficiency 
losses  of  about  55  cents  per  ton.  These  losses  are  as  low  as  12 
cents  and  as  high  as  $4  per  ton  handled.  These  figures  are  given 
at  considerable  length  to  demonstrate   the  great   desirability  of 


designing  coal-handling  appliances,  so  that  the  coal  will  suffer 
the  least  possible  crumbling. 

The  controlling  factors  in  handling  fuel  on  railways  have  been 
stated  and  developed,  and  may  now  be  summarized: 

Fuel  for  locomotive  supply  costs  at  the  mine  75  cents  to  over 
$3  per  ton,  averaging  but  slightly  over  $1. 

Freight  charges  over  other  ("foreign")  lines  range  from  noth- 
ing to  about  $3,  and  average  slightly  under  $1  per  ton. 

Cost  of  transportation  over  company's  own  lines  ranges  from 
nothing  to  about  $5  per  ton,  averaging  roughly  40  cents. 

Time  on  cars  at  mines  and  in  transit  is  valued  at  from  a  mini- 
mum of  about  3  cents  per  ton  to  over  $5,  averaging  some  60  cents. 
_Empty  car  movement  entails  a  further  transportation  cost  of  35 
cents  a  ton  average,  ranging  up  to  $3. 

Car  detention  at  fueling  station  ranges  from  practically  noth- 
ing to  $10  per  ton,  averaging  60  cents. 

Switching  service  at  the  fuel  station  costs  from  Yz  cents  to  5 
cents  per  ton,  the  average  being  2  cents. 

Labor  handHng  fuel  at  fueling  stations  ranges  from  0.3  to  30 
cents  per  ton,  averaging  6  cents. 

Power  and  supplies  for  fueling  station,  from  nothing  to  3  cents 
per  ton,  averaging  about  2  cents. 

Maintenance  of  fueling  station,  from  o.i  to  2  cents  per  ton. 
averaging  a  little  over  i  cent. 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  fueling  station,  from  0.4  to  about 
6  cents  pe\ton,  averaging  about  3  cents. 

Taxes,  ground  rent,  supervision  and  other  general  charges, 
from  0.1  to  about  0.3,  average  about  0.1. 

Detention  of  locomotives  being  coaled,  0.1  cents  per  ton  coaled, 
to  $30,  average  about  9  cents. 

Loss  of  fuel  value  and  locomotive  efficiency  from  crumbling 
due  to  handling,  from  12  cents  to  $4,  average  over  50  cents. 


SUMM.\RY    OF 


Order  of 
Importance. 
2      Price 


LOCOMOTIVE 
Average 
Per  Cent. 
Item.  of  Cost. 

at    mine 24 

Freight     19 

Transportation    9 

Use    of   transportation .        32 

Switching    0 

Total   fuel  station 2 

Locomotive  detention..  2 

Unnecessary    slack....       12 


FUEL    COSTS    PER    TON. 


Minimum, 

Cents. 

75 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 
12 


Average, 

Dollars. 

$1.10 

.90 

.40 
1.50 

.02 

.10 

.09 

.55 


Maximum, 

Dollars. 

$3.00 

3.00 

S.OO 

18.00 

.05 

.10.00 
4.00 


Total    1007o 


92c. 


$4.66 


$63.40 


*  See  AMtaiCAW  Encinur,  April.  1908.  page  124. 


By  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  most  important  consid- 
eration in  railway  fuel  supply  is  the  location  of  the  source  of 
the  supply,  with  reference  to  the  principal  fueling  stations  where 
the  supply  is  delivered  to  locomotives,  and  the  efficient  move- 
ment that  is  given  to  its  transit. 

The  next  consideration  is  price,  relative  to  quantity  (i.  c,  per 
cent  of  slack  and  sulphur).  The  last  consideration  is  fuel  sta- 
tion operating  efficiency,  including  promptness  of  loading  engines; 
Indeed  this  last  factor  may  overshadow  all  others  in  money  value, 
becoming  ten  times  all  other  costs,  including  purchase  price  of 
fuel  put  together.  Under  circumstances  where  engine  time  is 
of  great  value  (almost  invariably  the  case  where  the  engines  are 
assigned  to  a  "pool"  or  to  "rotmds"),  the  presence  of  a  coaling 
station  of  the  most  modern  type,  coaling  the  engine  with  the 
greatest  expedition  and  with  the  least  injury  of  the  fuel,  becomes 

a  transportation  necessity. 
The  main  features  controlling  design  arc : 
T.  Daily  capacity  required. 

2.  Is  ground  storage  feasible  or  desired? 

3.  Terminal  station  or  isolated  plant. 

4.  Location. 

5.  Kind  of  car  used. 

6.  Release  of  cars. 

7.  Switching. 

8.  Number  of  tracks  served  and  clearances. 

Q.  Kind  of  construction  and  fire  risk  and  protection 

10.  Installation  or  desirability  of  weighing  or  measuring  appa- 
ratus. 

11.  Combination  fueling  operation  with  ashing,  watering  and 
fandjng,  \ji  ppj  station,  and  with  one  engine  movement. 
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12.  Kinds  of  fuel  used,  whether  mixed,  and  preparation  re- 
quired. 

13.  Power  available.  , 

The  variations  in  detail  of  design,  the  different  combinations  of 
elements  of  design,  are  so  many  and  so  varied,  that  no  descrip 
tion  or  classification  of  the  existing  types  will  be  attempted  here. 
But  the  underlying  elements  of  railway  fueling  stations  may  be 
outlined ;  such  a  station  consists  of : 

A  track  or  tracks  (siding)  for  (a)  reception  of  cars  of  coal; 
(b)  holding  of  cars  of  coal;  (c)  unloading  of  cars  of  coal. 

Cars  with  supply  of  coal;  reservoir  for  coal  storage  (ground 
or  bin) ;  main  and  auxiliary;  track  or  tracks  for  engine  supply; 
intermediary  to  supply  coal  to  engines  from  reservoir  (or  from 
cars).     All  fueling  stations  combine  these  elements  in  varying 

degree.  ..,..■.:■;' :.X'/ 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  several  items,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  affecting  locomotive  fuel  cost  aggregate  about 
$5  per  ton,  or  about  five  times  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  fuel 
at  the  mine,  although  an  attainable  minimum  of  $1  per  ton  is 
indicated.  The  type  and  operation  of  the  fueling  station  may 
affect  this  cost  (indirectly  rather  than  directly,  as  in  saving  loco- 
motive time  in  coaling,  or  handling  coal  without  crumbling)  hi 
very  marked  degree,  and  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  study  and 
attention.  But  little  of  definite  value  in  the  way  of  information 
upon  which  to  base  conclusions  and  make  decisions  can  be  se 
cured  without  adequate  records,  complete  as  to  detail,  compre- 
hensive as  to  interaction  of  all  the  various  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  installation  of  complete  records  of  all  the  items  of  fuel 
cost  here  considered  will  yield  far  more  instructive  and  valuable 
results  in  the  reduction  of  railway  fuel  expense  than  an  equal 
amount  of  money  spent  in  any  other  way.  The  return  is  actually 
over  100  to  I.  J'-Tt/'/: 


'  ■  Old  Ace  Pensions. — In  1907  a  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions was  appointed  in  Massachusetts  to  study  the  various  sys- 
tems devised  in  other  countries  and  in  use  among  industrial 
and  railroad  corporations.  Its  report  in  a  volume  of  500  pages 
has  lately  been  published.  From  a  summary  printed  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  the  inference  is  drawn  that  its  work  has 
been  thorough  and  valuable.  The  committee  came  out  strongly 
against  any  scheme  of  non-contributing  old  age  pensions,  such 
as  the  one  lately  nitroduced.  in  Great  Britain.  This  it  condemns 
on  the  score  of  expense,  of  discouragement  of  thrift,  of  a  dis- 
integrating effect  upon  the  family,  and  of  an  unfavorable  influ- 
ence upon  the  rate  of  wages.  Yet  a  plan  of  contributory  retiring 
pensions  for  public  employees,  including  those  of  towns  and 
cities,  is  emphatically  recommended  by  the  committee,  and  the 
scheme  of  retiring  allowances  for  aged  workmen  is  urged  upon 
large  employers  of  labor,  the  whole  to  be  based  squarely  upon 
the  contributory  principle.  In  line  with  this  vigorous  and  whole- 
some assertion  of  the  duty  of  self-reliance,  is  the  recommenda 
tion  that  "thrift  should  be  included  among  the  subjects  of  com- 
pulsory instruction  in  the  public  schools." 


V  .■  > 


The  Healthiest  Trade. — Compilations  have  been  made,  from 
Government  reports,  showing  the  relative  liability  to  disease  of 
the  employees  in  various  trades.  According  to  the  returns  so  far 
tabulated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  occupation  of  the  steam  rai'- 
road  employee  is  the  healthiest  of  all.  In  a  long  list  of  maladies, 
the  only  one  to  which  the  railroad  employee  is  more  liable  than 
workers  in  manufacturing  or  agricultural  trades  is  typhoid  fever, 
and  to  this  he  is  far  less  liable  than  are  the  workers  classed  as 
"laborers."  The  figures  show  that  the  railroad  man  is  far  less 
liable  to  consumption  than  the  workers  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries.  He  is  less  apt  to  commit  suicide  than  any 
other  wage  earner,  and  suffers  less  from  rheumatism  and  ma- 
larial fever.  His  nervous  system,  according  to  the  statistics,  is 
in  excellent  shape.  Heart  disease  and  pneumonia  are  rarer 
among  railroad  employees. 


SAFE  SPEEDS  FOR  CAST  IRON  FLYVHEELS.* 


Tlie  speed  at  which  a  flywheel  may  be  safely  run  depends  upon 
the  njaterial  of  which  it  is  constructed,  upon  its  design,  and 
upon  the  conditions  uncicr  which  it  is  used. 

The  reliitive  fitness  of  various  materials  for  flywheel  rims  is 
measured  by  dividing  the  tensile  strength  T  per  unit  of  area,  by 
the  weight  W  per  unit  of  volume.  The  higher  the  value  of 
T/W,  the  better  is  the  material  fitted  for  use  in  a  flywheel  rim. 
The  strength  of  the  rim  of  a  flywheel  to  resist  centrifugal  force 
cannot  be  doubled  by  doubling  the  quantity  of  material  in  the 
rim,  because  the  centrifugal  force  is  doubled  also  when  the 
quantity  of  material  is  doubled.  It  results  then,  that  for  any 
given  material,  the  strength  to  resist  centrifugal  force  does  not 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  material  in  the  rim,  but  only  upon 
the  tensile  strength  of  that  material,  and  for  any  given  material 
in  a  flywheel  rim  there  is  a  definite  rim  speed  or  velocity  that 
cannot  be  safely  exceeded. 

The  formula  for  determining  the  safe  rim  speed  of  flywheels 
is  as  follows: 


y  =  97.8 


■J 


T  E 
—  X  — 
fV        F 


in  which  ■:, ,  v- 

y  =  Safe  rim  speed  in  feet  per  minute, 

T  =  Ultimate  tensile  strength  of  material  in  flywheel  rim  in  pounds  jter 

square  inch, 
W  =:  Weight  of  material  in  flywheel  rim  in  pounds  per  cubic  inch, 
£  =:  Efficiency  of  joints  in  flywheel  rim, 
F  =  Factor  of  safety. 

In  the  case  of  cast  iron,  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  10,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  as  much,  probably,  as  can  be  assumed 
with  safety.  If  then  a  factor  of  safety  of  10  be  taken  in  a  wheel 
with  a  solid  rim,  the  formula  becomes  (£  being  equal  to  i  since 
there  are  no  joints)  : 


V=97.8    1'^ 
-i    0. 


000  1 

X  — 

26  10 

or  6,060  feet  per  minute.    That  is  to  say,  the  safe  rim  speed  for 

a  cast-iron  wheel  made  in  one  piece  does  not  much  exceed  a  mile 

a  minute.     More  accurately,  a  cast  iron  wheel,  made  in  one  piece 

and  well  proportioned,  reaches  the  limit  of  safety  at  a  rim  speed 

of  1. 1 5  mile  per  minute.  .  <  v  - 

But  if  there  are  joints  in  the  rim  of  a  flywheel,  the  factor  of 
safety  becomes  considerably  less  than  10.  Thus,  if  the  efficiency 
of  the  joint  is  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  solid  metal,  the  factor  of 
safety  in  a  cast-iron  wheel  run  at  a  rim  speed  of  6,060  feet  per 
minute  is  only  5,  and  if  the  tfficiency  of  the  joint  is  only  25  per 
cent,  of  the  solid  metal,  the  factor  of  safety  is  only  2,'/2. 

The  subject  of  rim  joints  is  worthy  of  much  more  study  and 
experiment  than  has  been  given  to  it.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  :,.  .;    .;  :.,.,.. 

■  ■  ■'■;;■•.  ;■■■;;;■■'. }:  y  =  *•"  X  D  X  \ 

in  which.      .  -^^  \;.'/  ""    ■     ;^:  . 

y  =  Rim  speed  in  fefet  per  miniite, 

D  =:  Diameter  of  wheel  in   feet, 

N  =  Number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  stress,  due  to  centrifugal  force,  in  the  rim  of  a  flywheel 

made  of  any  material  whatever,  and  also  the  bursting  speed, 

may  be  obtained  from  the  following  formulas : 

»f  X  »-■»  IT 

P  = B  =  1.63-v/— 

2.M  ' 

in  which  r-' \V.  •■-:  :;r-,-:' 


X   £ 


P  =  Stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 

y  =  Rim  speed  in  feet  per  second, 

B  =  Rim  speed  in  feet  per  second  at  which  disruption  will  occur, 

T  =  Tensile  strength  of  the  material  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 

IV  =  Weight  in  pounds  per  cubic  inch, 

E  =  EflSciency  of  the  rim  joint. 


By  placing  the  maintenance  of  belting  in  the  hands  of  a  spe- 
cialist, with  instructions  to  prevent  failures,  not  remedy  them, 
and  to  use  only  the  best  quality  of  material  for  repairs  and  re- 
newals, the  belting  expense  in  a  large  railroad  shop  decreased 
from  $1,000  to  $300  per  month  and  the  number  of  failures  from 
300  to  55  in  about  15  months.  The  conditions  before  this  was 
done  were  not  worse  than  in  many  other  railroad  shops. 

•  From  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company's  book  on  "The  Prevention  • 
Industrial  Accidents." 
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It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  addition  to  our  edi- 
torial staff  of  Oscar  Kuenzel. 

Mr.  Kuenzel  is  a  graduate,  in  mechanical  engineering,  of  Ohio 
State  University  and  started  his  railroad  career  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  summer  of  1903.  He 
finished  his  special  apprenticeship  in  1907  at  the  Columbus  shop 
and  in  June,  1908,  was  made  acting  assistant  master  mechanic  of 
this  shop.  In  February,  1909,  he  was  transferred  to  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Southwest  System, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  upon  special  work  in  connection  witii 
the  design  of  new  shops,  engine  house  facilities,  reports  on  new 
locoinotive  appliances  and  systems  and  methods  of  handling  re- 
paii%. 

Mr.  Kuenzel  will  devote  the  major  portion  of  his  time  to  shop 
and  machine  tool  articles,  for  which  his  experience  has  particu- 
larly Well  fitted  him. 
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The  conclusions  following  a  detailed  individual  inspection  of 
over  1,600  locomotives  on  one  of  our  largest  railroad  systems, 
which  extends  through  a  typical  section,  traversing  both  moun- 
tainous and  level  country^  are  being  given  by  R.  H.  Rogers  in 
his  article  entitled  "A  General  Locomotive  Inspection,"  which 
will  be  presented  in  three  parts.  The  opportunities  offered  by 
such  an  inspection  are  exceptional  and  we  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  this 
experience. 


THE  FUEL  DEPARTMENT. 


Practically  all  appliances  that  are  invented  for  locomotives 
base  their  claim  for  recognition  upon  their  direct  or  indirect 
ability  to  save  fuel.  The  proof  that  an  appliance  will  save  a  ton 
of  coal  a  day  can  be  formed  into  a  very  convincing  argument 
for  its  general  application,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  new  appli- 
ances or  new  designs  of  locomotives  have  come  into  general  use 
largely  because  of  their  fuel-saving  ability.  Every  one  recog- 
nizes the  enormous  money  value  of  a  small  saving  on  the  fuel 
consumption  of  each  locomotive  and  every  one  will  take  the  time 
to  carefully  consider  any  device  which  promises  results  in  this 
direction. 

In  view  of  this,  it  seems  inconsistent  that  so  few  railroad  com- 
panies have  a  thoroughly  organized  and  efficient  fuel  department, 
which  beyond  doubt,  by  its  mere  ability  to  discover  unnecessary 
losses,  will  be  able  to  show  a  net  saving  that  will  far  exceed'  the 
saving  of  all  the  different  appliances  that  could  possibly  be  put 
on  to  a  locomotive.  There  are  very  few  railroad  systems  which 
do  not  offer  a  field  for  a  complete  and  even  elaborate  fuel  de- 
partment. Where  such  a  department  has  been  organized  it  has 
brought  to  light  entirely  unsuspected  leaks  and  been  able  to  in- 
stitute economies  in  unthought  of  directions  that  often  much 
more  than  pay  its  total  expense. 

A  large  section  of  this  issue  is  given  up  to  an  outline  descrip- 
tion of  the  fuel  department  of  the  Atcheson,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  which,  while  it  is  not  yet  complete  nor  by  any  means 
perfected,  is  probably  organized  on  a  broader  basis  and  is  more 
efficient  than  that  on  any  other  system  in  this  country.  This  de- 
partment was  able  to  very  quickly  show  that  it  was  by  no  means 
a  luxury  or  a  fad.  It  delivered  results  from  the  very  beginning 
that  were  particularly  gratifying  to  the  management  and  has 
continued  to  better  its  records  in  this  regard  every  month. 

The  secret  of  the  results  that  are  being  obtained  lies  very 
largely  in  two  things :  first,  personnel,  and  second,  methods.  The 
largest  factor  in  the  latter  is  the  designing  of  a  system  of  re- 
ports and  of  records  which  will  give  the  maximun^  amount  of 
really  valuable  information  with  the  minimum  delay  and  the  least 
amount  of  clerical  work.  Having  drawn  up  a  suitable  series  of 
forms  for  reports  and  records  a  very  large  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  department  has  been  finished.  If  these  are  suited  to 
the  conditions  in  every  respect  and  are  in  charge  of  properly 
qualified  officers,  the  success  of  the  department  is  practically 
assured  at  the  .start 


A  GENERAL  LOCOMOTIVE   INSPECTION. 


AN   ACCOUNT   OF  THE   METHOD   OF   PROCEDURE,    SOME   OF   THE   RESULTS   AND 

THE  CONCLUSIONS   FOLLOWLNG   A    DETAILED    INDIVIDUAL   INSPECTION 

OF    OVER    FIFTEEN    HUND^D    LOCOMOTIVES    OF    ALL  TYPES 

AND    SIZES. 


By  R.  H.  Rogers. 


IN   THREE  PARTS.       PART  I — SCOPE  ATTO    METHODS. 


In  September,  1908,  it  was  decided  by  the  management  of 
one  of  the  large  railroad  systems  (hereafter  called  the  A.  B.  C. 
R.  R.)  to  have  a  special  inspection  made  of  each  and  every  loco- 
motive owned  or  leased  by  that  system,  and  the  writer,  through 
its  general  mechanical  superintendent,  was  deputed  for  the  work. 
The  assignment  was  formidable,  as  the  fifteen  hundred  and  odd 
engines  were  scattered  over  one  thousand  miles  of  straight  main 
line  and  on  diversified  branches,  which  brought  the  total  mileage 
to  2,406  miles.  The  number  of  divisions,  each  under  a  master 
mechanic,  was  twelve;  but  the  roundhouses  which  must  be  vis- 
ited incidental  to  the  inspection  aggregated  forty-four,  not  to 
mention  some  dozen  or  more  isolated  points  without  round- 
house facilities,  but  where  nevertheless  switching  and  work  train 
engines  were  employed. 

The  reasons  which  prompted  the  inspection  have  never  been 
entirely  clear  to  the  writer.  It  was  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  render  the  procedure  practically  without  a  precedent,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  through  this  singularity  alone  that  the  motive 
is  obscure.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  thought  arose  prim- 
arily through  a  criticism  offered  by  one  of  the  outside  building 
shops,  following  an  instance  where  the  railroad  company  ob- 
jected to  an  excessive  bill  for  repairs  to  some  of  its  engines. 
This  building  shop,  in  excuse  or  explanation,  is  said  to  have 
advanced  that  the  high  cost  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  engines 
were  in  a  distressingly  run  down  condition'  when  received  at 
the  works,  worse  in  this  regard  than  any  repairs  heretofore 
contracted  for.  This  is  supposed  to  have  rankled  the  manage- 
ment to  the  extent  that  an  inspection  for  self-advisemeht  logically 
followed. 

Although  with  merely  speculation  as  a  basis  the  writer  does 
not  think  that  the  unique  assignment  was  so  inspired.  Th? 
power,  as  a  whole,  on  the  A.  B.  C.  Railroad  had  ft»r  some  timo 
previous  been  the  subject  of  much  unjust  oral  and  written  criti- 
cism, and  the  portrayal  of  presumed  conditions  through  the 
latter  medium  embodied  an  equal  mixture  of  aspersion  and 
levity.  It  was  erroneously  asserted,  or  at  least  implied,  that  the 
engines  were  generally  unserviceable,  and  that  the  unfortunate 
schedule  irregularities  of  the  period  were  due  more  to  their  poor 
condition  than  any  other  cause.  It  is  therefore  the  belief  of  the 
inspector  that  to  disprove  this  clamor,  or  at  least  satisfy  himself 
through  a  disinterested  observer,  the  general  mechanical  super- 
intendent determined  to  have  each  locomotive  carefully  exam- 
ined, although  it  was  self-evident  that  several  months  at  least 
must  be  consumed  in  the  undertaking.  The  thought  is  also 
present  that  he  wished  to  know  personally  how  the  locomotives 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  Railroad  compared  with  those  of  other  large 
roads  with  which  the  inspector  had  been  connected  in  the  past. 

It  is  fitting  to  say  here  that  no  matter  who  or  what  may  have 
dictated  the  inspection,  the  attitude  of  this  official  throughout 
implied  simply  the  desire  to  get  at  the  facts,  whether  detrimental 
to  his  administration  or  the  reverse,  and  his  encouragement  and 
appreciation  extended  from  time  to  time  as  the  rather  trying 
assignment  progressed,  served  to  temper  many  a  weary  day  with 
its  accompaniment  of  ice  bound  ash  pits  and  the  gloomy  and 
damp  environment  of  roundhouses  in  the  dead  of  the  winter 
season. 

The  general   conclusions  reached  in  the  final  report  of  the 


inspection,  independent  of  the  motives  which  brought  it  about, 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  management  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
Railroad.  In  fact,  long  before  the  wind  up,  the  reports  whicn 
reached  the  general  offices  weekly  from  the  inspector  on  the  line 
had  steadily  developed  the  fact  that  far  from  being  inefficient, 
the  general  run  of  the  locomotives  were  above  the  average  of 
efficiency.  In  fact,  the  recapitulation  of  all  reports  submitted 
showed  an  even  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  as 
efficient.  This,  it  may  be  added,  was  four  points  higher  than 
in  the  instance  of  two  other  large  systems  whereon  the  writer 
was  connected  with  a  somewhat  similar  inspection.  It  was  an 
eminently  fair  summary,  as  the  inspector  was  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  road  and  its  division  management,  and  through  this  unfa- 
miliarity  had  not  a  single  axe  to  grind.  He  was  paid  merely  to 
narrate  conditions  as  they  appeared  to  him,  and  the  freedom  was 
allowed,  or  at  least  not  objected  to  in  his  reports,  to  draw  what- 
ever inferences  might  suggest  from  the  notes  at  hand. 

In  order  that  freedom  from  the  slightest  imputation  of  un- 
fairness be  assured  in  connection  with  the  inspection,  certain 
requisites  were  self-evident  for  the  person  selected  to  make  it. 
Primarily,  it  was  appreciated  that  he  should  not  be  identified 
with  any  division  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Railroad,  as  absolute  impar- 
tiality must  prevail  in  his  reports  to  endow  them  with  the  com- 
parative value  per  division,  which  was  especially  desired,  and  he 
must  necessarily  have  thorough  familiarity  with  locomotive  con- 
ditions as  they  should  be  for  efficiency,  in  addition  to  possessing 
a  general  knowledge  of  up-to-date  practises  in  repairs  to  parts. 

The  first,  and  most  difficult  of  these  conditions,  was  happily 
realized  in  the  instance  of  the  writer,  who,  previous  to  the 
assignment,  had  traveled  but  sixteen  miles  over  this  railroad, 
and  had  yet  to  see  the  first  of  its  shops  or  roundhouses.  He 
was  equally  unacquainted  with  the  supervision  of  any  shop,  or 
its  workmen,  on  each  of  the  various  divisions  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  and  unfamiliar  with  the  power  as  well,  except  in  the 
instance  of  a  dozen  or  more  A.  B.  C.  engines  which  had  been 
sent  for  general  repairs  to  one  of  the  outside  locomotive  build- 
ing shops  where  he  happened  to  be  stationed  as  inspector.  This 
general  un familiarity  with  the  situation,  no  doubt,  appealed  to 
the  A.  B.  C.  management  through  its  impHed  assurance  of  fair- 
ness, and  this  latter  was,  of  course,  the  great  end  to  be  desired. 
In  the  very  brief  instructions  given  before  starting  out  it  was 
plainly  apparent  that  all  desired  in  his  reports  was  a  comparison 
between  a  locomotive  as  it  should  be  with  existing  locomotive 
conditions  on  the  A.  B.  C.  Railroad,  the  conclusions  to  be  voiced 
without  fear  or  favor. 

Naturally  the  inspection,  conducted  under  the  favorable 
auspices  of  absolute  freedom  from  interference  with  the  inspec- 
tor, which  the  management  faithfully  observed  from  start  to 
finish,  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  a  wealth  of  interesting  detail. 
The  continuous  examination  of  over  fifteen  hundred  locomotives 
served  to  establish  truisms  for  many  speculations  which  had 
before  prevailed  in  accounting  for  the  wear  of  parts.  In  view 
of  the  well  ordered  organization  of  the  present  day,  from  which 
by  no  means  was  the  A.  B.  C.  Railroad  exempt,  it  is  astonishing 
that  there  could  be  so  much  diversity  in  locomotive  deterioration 
which  its  respective  divisions  exhibited,  and  the  inspection  not 
only  established  the  presence  of  divergent  mechanical  procedure, 
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but  brought  to  light  as  well  si^igular  and  unsuspected  personal 
features  in  connection  with  locomotive  maintenance.  It  is 
thought  advisable,  however,  to  confine  this  particular  article  to 
an  explanation  of  the  ends  intended  by  the  inspection,  and  of 
the  plan  deci^d  upon  to  report  its  details,  reserving  what  was 
found  while  on  the  road,  and  its  lessons,  for  subsequent  presen- 
tations. 

The  consideration  of  forms  on  which  to  report  the  condition 
of  the  various  engines  examined  was  abandoned  practically  in 
the  incipiency  of  the  idea.  It  was  rightly  viewed  that  these,  nD 
matter  how  elaborate  in  scope,  or  in  multiplicity  of  items,  would 
not  graphically  portray  the  conditions,  and  furthermore  woul/1 
naturally  tend  to  restrict  the  inspector's  inquiry  to  their  several 
items.  In  fact,  after  the  inspection  had  been  completed,  the 
general  mechanical  superintendent  explained  that  it  had  been 
his  particular  desire  for  the  inspector  to  assume  the  initiative 
throughout.  This  serves  to  explain  the  absence  of  forms,  or 
report  blanks,  and  to  account  for  the  brevity  of  the  original 
assignment,  which  was  practically  without  instructions. 

As  a  preliminary  to  starting  the  work  two  problems  were  pre- 
sented which  must  necessarily  be  solved  before  the  first  locomotive 
was  looked  over  and  reported  on,  this  in  order  that  uniformity 
be  secured  through  the  entire  bulk  of  reports,  and  no  move  was 
made  until  these  had  been  decided  upon.  It  was  readily  appre- 
ciated that  there  could  be  no  deviation  from  a  procedure  once 
inaugurated.  The  first  of  these,  which  became  the  subject  of 
much  reflection,  was  how  bqst  to  report  each  separate  engine,  as 
routine  reports  or  forms  were  tabooed;  and  second,  how  to 
broadly  define  the  general  condition  of  each  locomotive  on  the 
reports  for  the  information  of  the  mechanical  superintendent,  and 
for  use  in  the  final  summary  of  each  division. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  first  item  it  was  assumed  that  a 
detail  inspection  report,  such  as  a  roundhouse  inspector  would 
return  to  his  superior,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  this  largely 
because  the  reports  of  a  general  inspection  must  be  made  to  the 
head  of  the  motive  power  department  direct  who  through  the 
demand  on  his  time  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  review  of 
nuts  off  bolls,  or  cotters  lost  from  brake  rigging  pins.  Not 
disputing  that  these  reports  are  indispensable  in  roundhouse 
organization,  they  'were  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
in  this  connection  to  warrant  presentation,  hence  it  became  a 
requisite  to  evolve  a  scheme  for  the  conduct  of  this  inspection  on 
broader  and  more  significant  lines  than  are  employed  in  round- 
house or  local  procedure. 

It  was  resolved  to  confine  strictly  to  whdl  implies  locomotive 
deterioration  in  its  true  application;  that  is,  the  features  of 
deterioration  which  are  practically  beyond  the  resources  of  an 
ordinary  roundhouse  to  correct,  or  if  not  beyond  it,  Ure  still 
through  time-honored  precedent,  allowed  to  remain  in  evidence 
until  the  engine  must  be  taken  in  for  general  repairs.  From 
this  viewpoint  the  inspection  must  then  omit  the  smaller  items 
in  need  of   repair,  notwithstanding  in  many  instances  that  U 

effectually  indicated  the  crying  need  for  a  remedy. 

It  was  concluded,  or  assumed  by  the  inspector,  that  such 
minor  detrimental  conditions  as  a  rod  brass  in  need  of  reducing ; 
a  driving  spring  rubbing  the  fire-box;  an  injector  branch  pipe 
leaking,  or  a  tank  hose  requiring  a  new  nut,  would  be  reached 
and  corrected  in  due  season  by  the  roundhouse  foreman. 
Through  the  same  reasoning  it  did  not  appeal  as  necessary  to 
mention  blows  in  valves  or  cylinder  packing,  or  even  comment 

on  engines  with  valves  out  of  square,  as,  properly  viewed,  none 

of  these  are  active  elements  in  deterioration,  because  they  must 

perforce  be  immediately  corrected  in  recognition  of  the  conceded 
locomotive  inefficiency  present  under  such  conditions. 

In  the  interest  of  harmony  and  good  feeling  the  inspector  de- 
cided after  due  reflection  to  make  direct  mention  of  such  items 
to  the  division  supervision  in  the  territory  where  they  were 
noticed,  and  their  omission  from  his  report  to  the  general  me- 
chanical superintendent  did  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  information  which  the  latter  was  looking  to  secure. 
The  writer  believes  that  much  good  resulted  following  this 
practice.  The  master  mechanics  appreciated  that  they  were 
being  given  at  least  an  "even  break,"  and  that  there  was  no 


desire  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  to  parade  faults  before  the 
management  that  could  be  controlled  on  the  division. 

After  thus  expurgating  details  the  points  to  be  enumerated 
in  the  inspection  resolved  first  into  the  condition  of  the  tires, 
and  particularly  in  reference  to  sharp  flanges;  second,  the 
amount  of  end  play  or  lateral  motion  present,  whether  in  engine 
truck  or  driving  boxes;  third,  the  consideration  of  broken  parts, 
whether  frames,  wheel  centers,  cylinders,  or  the  less  important 
members ;  and  fourth,  an  analysis  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
local  supervision  to  maintain  the  engine,  tempered,  of  course, 
by  an  inquiry  into  their  existing  facilities  to  do  so. 

The  reports  on  each  engine,  therefore,  assumed  the  form  of 
notes,  ranging  in  length  from  ten  to  three  hundred  or  more 
words,  and  the  individual  examinations  were  made  with  the 
above  synopsis  ever  present  in  the  mind  of  the  inspector  as  a 
working  basis. 

The  second  problem  which  must  be  solved  before  any  real 
work  could  be  done,  viz.,  the  proper  definition  of  the  condition 
of  the  engine  as  indicated  by  the  inspection  above  outlined, 
embodied  at  least  the  postulate  that  each  one  must  be  termed 
"good"  or  "poor."  It  was  thought  best,  however,  to  oppose  an 
intermediary  between  these  extreme  designations;  hence  all 
were  defined  as  "good,"  "fair"  or  "poor."  In  advising  the  gen- 
eral mechanical  superintendents  of  this  decision  before  forward- 
ing any  reports  the  following  conditions  were  adopted  as  gov- 
erning the  application  of  the  three  terms. 

Good  engines  to  be  those  which  would  apparently  run  for  at 
least  six  months,  as  indicated  by  the  inspection,  without  recourse 
to  other  than  running  or  roundhouse  repairs. 

Fair  engines  to  be  those  which  the  inspection  discloses  will 
not  run  six  months  without  receiving  heavier  repairs  than  the 
roundhouse  can  give. 

Poor  engmes  to  be  those  no  longer  fit  for  service,  through 

generally   worn    parts,    or    the    presence    of   manifestly    improper 

conditions,  such  as  broken  frames,  in  particular;  and,  with  more 
conservatism,  cracked  wheel  centers,  etc. 

It  is  agreed  that  this  plan  for  defining  power  is  open  to  criti- 
cism, but  as  well  this  as  any  other  in  view  of  the  generally 
admitted  fact  that  there  is  no  standard  scheme  for  arriving  at 
such  conclusions.  The  separate  divisions  of  a  single  railroad, 
which  the  inspection  disclosed  in  this  instance,  are  at  the  utmost 
variance  in  their  interpretation  of  forms  intended  to  be  self- 
explanatory  in  reporting  conditions.  On  the  majority  of  roads, 
including  the  A.  B.  C.  Railroad,  there  is  a  standard  form  to  b«» 
forwarded  by  the  master  mechanic  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
one  for  each  locomotive  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  presumably 
adequate  to  define  the  condition  of  the  engine  for  ready  appre- 
ciation. These  forms,  as  a  rule,  embody  considerable  detail  in 
enumerating  the  parts  most  susceptible  to  wear.  Opposite  th-.; 
various  items  an  explanatory  symbol  is  placed  by  the  person 
making    them    out ;     for    instance,    "X"'    implies    perfection ;    the 

figure  "i,"  very  good;  "2,"  good;  "3,"  fair;  "4."  poor,  and  "s." 
very  poor. 

If  one  man  so  valued  the  different  items  for  every  engine  on 
the  railroad,  these  forms  would  be  of  comparative  value,  but 
through  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  generally  com- 
piled, they  are  practically  worthless  from  that  standpoint,  be- 
cause twelve  inspectors,  representing  as  many  divisions,  have 
their  individual  ideas  regarding  the  values  of  X,  I,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5.     The  writer  recalls  a  set  of  side  rods  marked  "2"  on  division 

C,  while  on  the  K  division  a  similarly  designed  set  in  exactly  the 

same   condition    were    defined   as    "5."     There   are    hundreds    of 
parallel  illustrations,  but  the  point  intended  to  be  conveyed  is     ^ 
no  doubt  appreciated  without  further  elaboration.  '  f 

These  reports  are  made  up,  as  a  rule,  by  the  local  engine  in- 
spector or  roundhouse  foreman,  and  through  the  heavy  pressure 
of  work  devolving  on  each  of  these  men,  their  preparation  is 
generally  neglected  until  the  day  on  which  they  are  due  in  the 
master  mechanic's  office  to  be  copied  and  forwarded.  In  conse- 
quence they  will,  in  all  probability,  use  the  last  month's  reports 
as  a  basis,  raising  the  symbols  here  and  there  to  indicate  addi- 
tional wear  which  thirty  days'  service  would  seem  to  imply.    If 
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rods  and  motion  work  have  been  rated  "i"  they  will  likely  be 
raised  to  "2";  and  if  the  tire  wear  has  been  "1-32,"  it  will  be 
increased  to  "2-Z2,"  with  no  actual  examination  in  either  case, 
and  notwithstanding  that  no  appreciable  wear  may  have  ensued 
in  any  of  the  parts  under  consideration.  It  might  be  indeed  that 
actual  renewals  were  made  since  the  last  report  which  served  to 
return  the  part  affected  to  "X,"  but  these  are  frequently  for- 
gotten in  the  rush  to  get  the  new  reports  out  on  time.  It  musfr 
be  plainly  said  that  such  forms  as  a  whole  are  simply  a  hodgo 
podge  of  incongruities.  The  writer,  based  on  his  experience 
elsewhere,  considered  them  as  absolutely  valueless  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lightening  his  labors  while  engaged  in  the  general  in- 
spection of  the  A.  B.  C.  Railroad,  and  did  not  ask  permission 
from  a  single  master  mechanic  to  look  at  one  of  them  during 
his  entire  long  trip  over  the  line,  until  after  the  report  of  his 
own  conclusions  had  been  forwarded. 

The  adoption  of  the  definitions  "good,"  "fair"  and  "poor,"  no 
matter  what  shortcomings  they  may  evince,  were  adequate  >n 
this  connection,  because  their  application  was  made  by  the  same 
person  to  all  of  the  locomotives  examined.  The  same  pre- 
sumed requirements  to  meet  ideal  conditions  were  held  steadily 
in  mind  from  the  first  locomotive  examined  to  the  last,  and  in 
view  of  this  uniform  treatment,  the  conclusions  were  impartial 
and  served  to  portray  what  was  desired. 

The  following  examples  of  the  individual  engine  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  inspector  are  literal  reproductions  from  his  files, 
the  only  change  being  the  disguise  of  the  engine  number  and 
class.  These  notes  were,  of  course,  not  forwarded  singly,  but 
were  held  until  sufficient  had  been  accumulated  to  make  up  a 
letter,  generally  ten  or  fifteen.  The  average  speed  of  the  inspec- 
tion was  twelve  locomotives  per  day,  but  other  assignments  from 
time  to  time  prolonged  the  entire  inspection  to  over  ten  months. 
In  every  instance  the  master  mechanic  interested  received  a 
carbon  copy  ot  the  letter  above  mentioned.  This  was  merely  for 
his  information,  as  the  inspector  had  no  authority  to  order  woik 
done  or  to  correct  abuses. 

Kngine  4361,  class  Z12,  2-8-0.  Tires  2^",  wear  9/32".  Comment:  1" 
end  play  in  engine  truck.  Right  cylinder  banded  at  back  end,  but  when 
inspected  band  was  hanging  loose.  1"  end  play  in  driving  wheels,  and 
metal  is  entirely  off  face  of  left  main  driving  box.  Bottom  rail  of  left 
main  frame  broken  ahead  of  main  pedestal,  and  left  main  pedestal  binder 
has  been  pieced  to  hold  frame  ahead  of  fracture:  appears  to  be  adequately 
repaired  for  the  time  being.  Frame  key  ahead  of  right  cylinder  is  woiking 
and  has  a  dutchman.  Side  rod  brasses  generally  are  unfit  for  further 
.■iervice  in  present  condition.  Right  No.  1  brass  is  broken;  bolts  are  loose, 
and  strap  is  working  on  the  rod.  Right  No.  2  brass  is  loose  in  rod,  and 
all  knuckle  pins  pound  heavily.  Valve  pear  in  wretched  shape;  shows  over 
1"  on  right  valve  stem,  and  ■>i"  on  left  stem.  The  transmission  bars  are 
much  worn  and  nuts  are  loose  on  bolts.  Both  crosshcads  pound  bad  in 
guides.  Drawbar  wants  shortening.  Some  of  the  pedestal  binders  have 
temporary  bolts.  If  it  is  desired  to  continue  this  engine  in  service  it  should 
at  least  be  thoroughly  tiyhtencd  up  underneath,  otherwise  it  will  speedily 
break  down.     General  conditions  "Poor." 

Engine    6852,    class    P-21,    4-G-2     (new    engine).       Tires    3",     wear    2/32". 

Comment:  Engine  gathering  end  play  very  rapidly  in  the  trailing  wheels. 

In  this  instance  it  appears  tc  result  from  excessive  wear  due  entirely  to 
inadequate  lubrication.  I  have  noticed  generally  in  engines  of  this  class 
that  this  part  is  dry  and  docs  not  seem  to  receive  attention.  There  is  no 
provision  for  feeding  oil  to  the  face  of  the  liner,  and  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer  is  liable  to  result  in  cutting  or  possibly  twisting  the 
liner  off.     General   condition  "Good." 

Engine  2831.  class  Z-16,  2-80.  Tires  3",  wear  9/32".  In  general  "Poor" 
condition   (awaiting  shop,  and  will  not  be  used  until  repairs  are  made). 

Engine  4051.  class  Z-17.  2-80.     Tires  2Ji",  wear  7/32".     Comment:  Left 

crosshead  has  •>4"  lateral  play  in  guides;  bottom  gib  is  working,  and  has 
dutchman.  This  requires  repairs  at  once;  it  is  in  poor  shape.  Left  engine 
truck  wheel  is  wearing  a  sharp  flange.  Right  cylinder  banded.  Vz"  to  l^" 
end  play  in  driving  wheels.  One  of  the  two  bottom  bolts  is  broken  in  back 
hanger  of  right  No.  1  driving  spring,  and  spring  has  "U"  clamp  over  it 
encircling  frame.  This  clamp  is  over  spring  about  six  inches  back  of  band, 
with  its  other  end  in  the  fillet  of  the  main  frame  where  the  pedestal  leg 
joins  the  frame  back.  This  wretched  arrangement  transmits  all  shock  to 
the  main  frame  at  its  recognized  weakest  point.  It  will  break  the  frame 
in  time.     General  condition   "Fair." 

Engine  5051,  class  Z-17,  2-8  0.  Tires  3".  no  wear.  In  general  "Good" 
condition.     No  special  comment. 

Engine  2261.  class  X-9,  4-4-2.  Tires  2.^",  wear  5/32".  Comment:  Right 
m«in  driving  tire  has  sharp  flange,  and  will  take  gauge.  Left  front  driving 
tire  has  flan^t  about  down  to  gauge  and  will  bear  close  watching.     Guides, 


both  sides,  require  dosing-;  the  inside  bars  are  the  worst.  It  is  a  fact 
for  all  engines  of  file  A.  B.  C.  railroad,  having  four  bar  guides  that  the 
inside  bars  are  always  in  poor  shape,  at  least  embodying  more  crosshead 
pound  than  the  outside  bars.  The  reason  is  no  more  or  less  than  that  the 
inside  bars  are  hard  to  get  at  by  the  persons  actually  engaged  in  closing 
guides;  hence  they  are  neglected.  It  is  very  bad  for  crossheads,  with 
guides  of  this  type,  to  allow  any  discrepancy  between  the  wear  of  the 
outside  and  inside  bars,  as  with  any  inequality  in  this  regard  it  subjects 
the  cross  head  to  a  milling  motion  between  the  tighter  bars.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  explain  why  crossheads  of  this  pattern  are  generally  always 
rounded  on  the  wearing  surface  for  the  outside  bars.  The  driving  box 
wedges  are  pretty  well  up  on  the  engine  and  will  require  lining  soon. 
Driving  box  shoes  are  shouldered  above  the  boxes,  and  this  suggests  the 
fact  that  the  best  practise  is  not  followed  in  our  shops  of  milling  the  face 
of  the  shoe  and  wedge  for  about  three  inches  down  from  the  top,  to  a 
depth  of  say  1/16",  although  it  is  followed  in  sjKits.  There  is  1  Yi"  lateral 
motion  in  the  trailing  wheels  by  actual  measurement.  This  condition 
merely  converts  the  engine  into  a  track-spreading  device  when  at  speed. 
Eccentric  straps  are  much  worn,  and  have  heavy  pound  on  cams.  Links 
and  transmission  bars  worn  generally.  Left  main  side  rod  bushing  very 
loose  in  rod.  Right  main  frame  broken  back  of  No.  1  pedestal,  top  rail. 
This  has  not  been  patched,  and  all  stresses  supposed  to  be  borne  by  this 
part  when  in  normal  condition  are  now  transmitted  to  other  parts  not  de- 
signed to  sustain  them.     General  condition  "Poor." 

Engine  2999,  class  B-11,  0-6-0.  Tires  2".  wear  11/32".  Comment:  The 
driving  tires  of  this  engine  are  worn  so  unevenly  that  it  becomes  quite 
difficult  to  secure  a  measurement  of  approximate  correctness,  even  with 
the  most  improved  self-adjusting  measuring  devices.  However,  the  11/38" 
wear  above  mentioned  applies  best  to  the  tire  on  right  No.  1  driver.  This 
tire  is  2"  thick,  and  is,  over  the  grooving, as  these  measurements  are  always 
returned.  It  embodies  a  flange  in  tuch  a  condition  that  attention  must  be 
invited  to  it.  It  is  worn  sharp  below  the  standard  1"  limit  gauge,  and  to 
what  we  commonly  term  a  "knife  edge"  as  descriptive  of  a  very  sharp 
flange.  Furthermore,  this  flange  is  IJ^"  deep,  measuring  vertically  from 
what  remains  of  the  throat  of  the  flange.  This  tire  is  not  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion for  any  service.  The  depth  of  grooving  in  the  other  tires  is,  right 
No.  2,  9/32";  right  No.  3,  8/32";  left  No.  1,  8/32";  left  No.  2,  8/S2", 
and  left  No.  3,  9/32".  Back  driving  wheels  have  IJ^"  end  play,  and  main 
wheels  1"  end  play.  Shoes  and  wedges  are  much  worn  and  are  heavily 
shouldered  immediately  above  the  driving  boxes.  Right  main  driving  box 
wedge  is  blocked  up  on  a  piece  of  wood.  Flange  is  broken  entirely  off 
left  main  wedge,  and  left  No.  1  wedge  is  tight  against  top  of  frame  and 
blocked,  with  nearly  J^"  pound  in  that  box  between  shoe  and  wedge  faces. 
Both  crossheads  are  pounding  severely  in  guides.  Driving  box  crown 
brasses  worn  very  thin.  Side  rod  brasses  pound  bad.  Rockers  are  loose 
in  boxes  and  valve  motion  is  worn  generally.  Since  gathering  the  above 
notes  I  am  advised  by  the  road  foreman  of  engines  that  this  engine  is 
intended  for  shop  in  a  day  or  so,  hence  this  description  is  not  continued 
in  detail.     General  condition  "Poor." 

Each  division  was,  of  course,  separately  inspected  and  finally 
reported  on  before  passing  to  the  next,  and  after  notes  similar 
to  the  above  had  been  returned  accounting  for  each  engine  en 
that  division's  rssignment,  these  were  compiled  by  the  inspector 
into  a  final  report  of  the  division.  It  merely  remained  to  count 
the  totals  of  engines  defined  as  "Good,"  "Fair"  and  "Poor,"  in 
the  reports  already  submitted  from  that  territory,  to  form  the 
proper  recapitulation  explanatory  of  the  local  situation.  In  this 
recapitulation  was  included  the  number  of  engines  in  the  back 
shop  belonging  to  that  division.  The  sum  of  the  "Good"  and 
"Fair"  engines,  that  is,  the  serviceable  power,  established  th" 
percentajre    of    efTiciency    for    each    division    at    the    time   of   tlie 

inspection.    These  final  reports  also  included  some  discussion  of 

the  predominating  detrimental  conditions,  and  also  a  mention  of 
the  favorable  features  which  had  been  noted. 

Each  final  report  was  prefaced  with  a  recapitulation  as  abovr 
outlined,  and  of  which  the  following  quotation   from  the  "C 
division  may  serve  as  an  ilhtstration  : 
Engines  inspected.  130. 
■.  .V^ >;.',■! ■'','■■    Kngines   in    "Good"    condition.    fi.S.  or  48% 
;:;  i,  ■,,-    Engines   in    "Fair"   condition,    40,  or  Si% 
.■'•':"  :'■•'-;    Engines    in    "Poor"    condition,    17,   or  13% 
•J.-;     ■  ,'"      Engines   in    shop,  10.   or      8% 

'    ':'■    '  ■    Efficient  engines.  103,  or  79% 

An  analysis  of  the  above  quoted  seven  reproductions  of  the 
individual  engine  reports  might  infer  that  the  description  of  the 
various  parts  was  characterized  by  undue  severity,  particularly 
in  connection  with  engines  4361,  4051.  2361  and  299Q,  but  this 
was  not  so  intended  by  the  inspector.  Conditions  were  so  flag- 
rant in  these  four  instances  that  pardonable  enthusiasm  in  the 
general  cause  for  the  moment  misled  the  inspector  from  the  con- 
ventional path  of  delineation  without  personal  comment.  Hap- 
pily, however,  all  such  of  the  many  occasions  wherein  this  be- 
^  came   manifest  were   viewed   with   tolerance,   not   only  by  the 
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general  mechanical  superintendent,  but  by  the  division  master 
mechanics  as  well.  Indeed,  it  must  be  said  that  the  attitude  of 
the  latter  toward  the  inspection  was  most  praiseworthy  through- 
out, and  to  a  man  they  appeared  grateful  that  these  things  were 
so  brought  to  their  attention.  On  several  divisions  these  reports 
served  as  an  awakening  to  conditions  which  they  never  believed 
could  exist;  hence  the  inestimable  value  of  the  moral  effect 
pertaining  to  the  inspection^  if  nothing  else. 

The  true  value,  however,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  of  the 
1526  individual  reports  returned,  covering  each  engine  on  the 
A.  B.  C.  system,  was  in  the  analysis  of  the  most  recurrent  items 
which  these  notes  exhibited  in  the  aggregate.  For  instance, 
through  them  all  must  run  a  preponderance  of  something.  If 
in  the  final  summary  five  hundred  times  the  mention  was  made 
of  excessive  lateral  motion  in  driving  boxes,  then  there  must  be 
a  crying  need  for  a  remedy  in  this  quarter;  if  three  hundred 
cases  were  present  of  unduly  pounding  crossheads,  something  is 
radically  wrong,  and  if  the  final  count  should  exhibit  one  hun- 
dred broken  frames  in  service,  the  mention  affords  food  for  re- 
flection on  whether  the  design  is  fundamentally  weak  or  whether 
or  not  wrought  iron  is  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  frame  con- 
struction. 

If  on  the  A.  B.  C.  Railroad  the  degree  of  curvature  is  about 
the  same  for  all  divisions,  and  one  particular  division  is  indicated 
by  the  reports  as  having  a  majority  of  sharp  or  cut  flanges,  log- 
ically something  must  be  amiss  with  the  tire  setting  on  that 
particular  division ;  or,  if  it  should  be  noted  that  on  the  "K" 
division  the  guide  cup  tops  are  all  on,  whereas  on  the  majority  of 
the  other  divisions  thfey  were  found  all  off,  then  the  other  divis- 
ions are  not  adequately  maintaining  their  oil  cup  tops,  and  thus 
it  goes  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


The  inspection  effectually  developed  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  uniformity  presumed  to  exist  in  the  appreciation 
of  conditions  detrimental  to  locomotive  efficiency,  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  singular  divergence  of  opinion  among  master  me- 
chanics in  regard  to  the  valuation  to  be  placed  on  these  several 
detrimental  features.  On  one  division  it  was  found  that  the 
driving  box  wedges  were  maintained  in  a  manner  to  absolve 
tnem  from  the  slightest  criticism,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
rod  brasses  and  knuckle  pins  on  these  identical  engines  were  in 
utter  disrepute.  On  the  very  next  division,  however,  the  con- 
dition of  the  rods  was  irreproachable,  but  the  wedges  were 
jammed  against  the  top  of  the  frame,  as  high  as  they  would  go, 
with  the  driving  boxes  pounding  terrifically  in  the  jaws.  One 
master  mechanic  laboriously  patched  everything  that  broke, 
whether  frames  or  crossheads,  but  another  advanced  that  the 
part  never  would  have  failed  if  it  had  not  embodied  a  latent 
defect,  and  insisted  on  its  renewal.  It  was  this  divergence  of 
opinion  on  every  hand  which  gradually  inclined  the  writer  to  the 
opinion  that  the  master  mechanic  is  a  much  more  subtle  factor 
in  the  scheme  of  locomotive  maintenance  than  is  commonly 
suspected.  The  consideration  of  this  feature  served  to  endow 
the  inspection  with  a  distinctively  human  element  certainly  not 
anticipated  by  the  inspector  when  his  work  was  inaugurated. 

There  was  another  end  in  connection  with  this  inspection 
which  has  not  been  alluded  to,  and  this  the  inspection  of  the 
standard  practices  prevailing  in  the  general  shops  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
Railroad,  but  the  mention  of  this  properly  belongs  in  the  suc- 
ceeding article,  which  will  treat  in  some  detail  on  what  the  in- 
spection actually  disclosed  in  connection  with  the  wear  and  tear 
of  locomotives  while  in  service,  and  the  differences  exhibited  in 
the  latter  between  the  various  divisions. 


FOR   THE   SHOP   SUPERINTENDENT  AND   FOREMAN. 


AIR  MOTOR  SUPPORT  ON  BOILERS. 


When  using  an  air  motor  for  drilling  on  boilers  it  is  often 
practically  impossible  'to  securely  fasten  the  ordinary  drill  post 
so  that  it  can  be  used,  if  in  fact  it  is  possible  to  use  it  at  all, 
and  in  the  diflfcrent  shops  throughout  the  country  many  ingenious 
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DETAILS    OF    AIR    MOTOR    rUPPORT    fOR    DRILLING    BOILERS 


schemes  have  been  devised  for  holding  the  motor  when  doing 
this  work. 

One  of  the  handiest  of  these  devices  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion and  is  in  use  on  ihe  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway.  It  is  light,  quickly  applied  and  can  be  securely  held  in 
place.  It  is  very  easy  to  move  to  suit  the  proper  angle  at  differ- 
ent places  and  it  forms  a  very  secure  support. 

In  construction  it  consists  of  a  2!j  x  5/16  in.  T  iron  bent  to 
a  U  shape  about  24  in.  deep,  and  having  at  its  extremities  a  plate 
8>^  in.  wide,  notched  out  in  the  center,  to  give  a  secure  footing 
on  a  round  surface.  On  one  side  of  this  U  a  short  piece  of 
chain  with  a  hook  is  secured  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  lever 
to  which  a  longer  section  of  the  chain  is  fastened  at  the  proper 
point  to  give  a  toggle  joint  effect  and  a  very  strong  pull  as  the 
lever  is  drawn  into  place.  A  latch  for  holding  the  lever  when 
secured  is  provided  and  the  whole  affair  can  be  fastened  to  any 
boiler  or  tank  of  any  diameter  and  accurately  located  in  a  very 
short  time. 

MOULD  FOR  METALLIC  PACKING. 


Valve  stem  and  piston  rod  packing  which  requires  only  to  be 
bored  to  be  ready  for  application  can  be  cast  in  the  moulds 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  These  consist  of  two 
heavy  slabs  of  cast  iron,  about  2  inches  thick,  joined  together  by 
hinges,  which  permit  the  upper  plate  to  slide  over  the  lower. 
The  lower  slab  is  drilled  and  finished  to  the  proper  shape  for 
the  outside  of  the  different  sections  of  the  packing  and  steel 
rmgs  of  the  proper  size  for  forming  the  inner  surface  and  having 
a  projection  for  making  the  slit  in  the  side,  are  inserted  in  each 
mould.  In  the  top  plate,  which  is  smooth  on  its  lower  face,  are 
the  gates  for  pouring 
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VIEW       SHOWING      ARRANGEMENT    FOR    MOULDING      METALLtC        PACKING,      WHICH        REQUIRES     ONLY      BORING.       THE 
CIRCULAR     TABLE     REVOLVES     AND     THE     PIPES     SHOWN     ABOVE   IT    KEEP   A    STREAM    OF   AIR   PLAYING  ON    MOLDS. 
ONE    OF    THE    PLATES    FOR    CLEANING    SPRUE    HOLES    IS    SHOWN    ON    THE    TOP    OF    THE    TABLE    AT    THE 
LEFT    AND    THE    STICKS    ON    WHICH    THE    PACKING    IS    STORED    AND    TRANSPORTED    ARE    ILLUS- 
TRATED  BY   THE   EXAMPLE   LYING    UNDERNEATH    THE   TABLE. 


lower  and  cuts  off  the  metal  at  the  gates,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  packing  is  perfectly  smooth.  The  same  bar  is  used  for 
raising  the  top  and  the  packing  is  removed  and  put  upon  specially 
shaped  carriers,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  metal  remaining  in  the  sprue  holes  is  ejected  by  means 
of  a  special  set  of  punches,  inserted  from  undemeatli.  The  con- 
struction of  these  is  also  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Packing  coming  from  these  moulds  is  as  smooth  as  could  be 
desired  on  the  outside  and  is  periodically  fitted  to  a  master  gauge 
to  sec  that  it  is  maintaining  its  proper  shape.  The  three  pieces 
forming  one  set,  are  assembled  and  bored  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
rod  they  are  to  be  used  upon,  after  which  they  are  ready  for 
application. 

This  photograph  was  taken  in  the  Readville  shops  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad.  '  ;    V 


LUBRICATION  AND  LUBRICANTS. 


Sectinus  I'f  Packing 


y^  CriiRh  Sf.  tinn  on  Line  C-D 

DETAIL    OF    MOULDS    FOR    METALLIC    PACKING. 

These  moulds  are  poured  on  a  revolving  table  in  sets  of  fou*- 
and  after  each  is  filled  the  table  is  revolved  so  that  it  brings  it 
underneath  a  horizontal  pipe,  which  keeps  a  stream  of  air  playini? 
over  the  moulds  continuously.  They  are  kept  in  this  circulation 
of  air  until  the  four  moulds  have  been  filled;  then  a  bar  is 
inserted  through  the  post  which  is  seen  projecting  up  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  each  mould  and  it  is  given  a  half  turn,  which, 
because  of  its  eccentric  setting,  slides  the  upper  plate  on   the 
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DEVICE     FOR     CLEANING     OUT     SPRUE     HOLES     IN     METALLIC 
PACKING    MOULDS. 


Prof.  Charles  F.  Mabery,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  presented  a  paper  on  the  above  sub 
ject  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani 
cal  Engineers  in  New  York  City.     His  conclusions,  based  on  a 
series  of  tests  at  Case  School,  are  as  follows : 

"The  results  with  reference  to  the  uses  of  graphite  as  a  solid 
lubricant  indicate  that  in  the  deflocculated  form  it  can  be  applied 
with  advantage  in  all  kinds  of  mechanical  work.  One  of  its 
most  characteristic  effects  is  that  of  a  surface  evener  by  forming 
a  veneer  equalizing  the  metallic  depressions  and  projections  on 
the  surfaces  of  journal  and  bearing,  and,  endowed  with  a  certain 
freedom  of  motion  under  pressure,  it  affords  the  most  perfect 
lubrication.  In  automobile  lubrication  the  great  efficiency  of 
graphite  in  increasing  engine  power,  in  controlling  temperatures, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  bearings,  has  been  brought  out  in  a  series 
of  tests  conducted  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  In  con- 
nection with  the  reduction  in  friction  of  lubricating  oils  by 
graphite  the  extremely  small  proportion  necessary  is  worthy 
of  note;  the  proportion  used  in  this  work  is  equivalent  to  one 
cubic  inch  of  graphite  in  three  gallons  of  oil.  The  curve  of 
temperature  for  Aquadag,  showing  only  slight  increase  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  demonstrates  an  important 
economic  quality  of  controlling  temperatures  in  factory  lubrica- 
tion, and  thereby  avoiding  the  danger  of  highly  heated  bearings, 
which  are  frequently  the  cause  of  fires. 

"In  the  observations  described  iii  this  paper,  and,  in   fact,  in 
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general  mechanical  superintendent,  but  by  the  division  master 
mechanics  as  well.  Indeed,  it  must  be  said  that  the  attitude  of 
the  latter  toward  the  inspection  was  most  praiseworthy  through- 
out, and  to  a  man  they  appeared  grateful  tliat  these  things  were 
so  brought  to  their  attention.  On  several  divisions  these  reports 
served  as  an  awakening  to  conditions  which  they  never  believed 
could  exist;  hence  the  inestimable  value  of  the  moral  effect 
pertaining  to  the  inspection,  if  nothing  else. 

The  true  value,  however,  from  a  mechanical  standjmint  of  the 
1526  individual  reports  returned,  covering  each  engine  on  the 
A.  B.  C  system,  was  in  the  analysis  of  the  most  recurr(?nt  items 
which  these  notes  exhil)itrd  in  the  aggregate.  For  instance, 
through  them  all  must  run  a  prepomlerance  of  something.  If 
in.  the  final  snmmary  five  hundred  times  the  mention  was  made 
of  excessive  lateral  motion  in  driving  boxes,  tlien  there  must  be 
a  crying  need  for  a  remedy  in  this  quarter;  if  three  hundred 
cases  were  present  of  unduly  pounding  crossheads,  sometliiiig  is 
radically  wrong,  and  if  the  final  count  shouhl  exhibit  one  hun- 
dred broken  frames  in  .service,  flic  mcniion  iiffurds  food  for  re- 
flection on  whether  the  design  is  fundamentally  wiak  or  whether 
or  not  wrovjght  iron  is  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  frame  con- 
struction., ■■,.  v--.;^-:C";v"::;-'  ; ^ ■/.: :V'-.:;^- ':■.■?'.:■  .-■..^'^    .  '■■   ,'••■•  ..V'.- v. 

If  on  the  A.  B.  '(5.  Railroad  tht  degree  of  curvature  is  about 
the  same  for  all  divi.^ions,  and  one  partii-ular  division  i^j  indicated 
by  the  reports  as  lu-iving  a  majority  of  sharp  (^r  cut  flanges,  log- 
ically something  must  be  amiss  with  the  lire  setting  on  that 
particular  division:  or,  if  it  should  be  noted  that  on  the  "K" 
divi-ion  the  guide  cup  tops  are  all  on.  whereas  on  the  majority  of 
the  other  divisions  they  were  found  all  ofT,  then  the  other  divis- 
ions are  not  adequately  maintaining  their  oil  cup  tops,  and  thus 
it  goes  to  the  end  of  tlic. chapter. 


The  inspection  efTectually  developed  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  uniformity  presumed  to  exist  in  the  appreciation 
of  conditions  detrimental  to  locomotive  efiiciency,  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  singular  divergence  of  opinion  among  master  me- 
chanics in  regard  to  the  valuation  to  be  placed  on  these  several 
detrimental  features.  On  one  division  it  was  found  that  the 
driving  box  wedges  were  maintained  in  a  manner  to  absolve 
tiiem  from  the  slightest  criticism,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
rod  brasses  and  knuckle  pins  on  thc^e  identical  engines  were  in 
utter  disrepute.  On  the  very  next  division,  however,  the  con- 
dition of  the  rods  was  irreproachable,  but  the  wedges  were 
jammed  against  the  top  of  the  frame,  as  high  as  they  would  go. 
with  the  driving  boxes  pounding  terrifically  in  the  jaws.  One 
master  mechanic  laboriously  patched  everything  that  broke, 
whether  frames  or  crossheads,  but  another  advanced  that  the 
part  never  would  have  failed  if  it  had  not  embodied  a  latent 
defect,  and  insisted  on  its  renewal.  It  was  this  divergence  cf 
opinion  on  eyery  hand  which  gradually  inclined  the  writer  to  the 
opinion  that  the  master  mechanic  is  a  much  more  .subtle  factor 
in  the  scheme  of  locomotive  maintenance  than  is  commonly 
suspected.  The  consideration  of  this  feature  served  to  endow 
the  inspection  with  a  distinctively  human  element  certainly  noi 
anticipated  by  the  inspector  when  his  work  was  inaugurated. 

There  was  another  end  in  connection  with  this  inspection 
which  has  not  been  alluded  to,  and  this  the  inspection  of  the 
standard  practices  prevailing  in  the  general  shops  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
Railroad,  but  the  mention  of  this  properly  belongs  in  the  suc- 
ceeding article,  which  will  treat  in  some  detail  on  what  the  in- 
spection actually  disclosed  in  connection  with  the  wear  and  tear 
of  locomotives  while  in  service,  and  the  differences  exhibited  in 
the  latter  between  the  various  divisions. 
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AIR  MOTOR  SUPfXDRT  ON  BOILERS. 


When  usirig  ;i"h  aifinrttbr' for  ^riltinig  on  boflets  it  h  oftett 

practix-ally  imposcii.jc  t^  securely   f.isten  the  ordinarv  drill  post 

;sq  that  it  can  })e\usc4:  if  i"  f;H-}' it  is  j)<;»';siT)k  to  .n^e^  j^  dt  all, 

and  in  the  different  shops  thrfnjghottt  the  country  iii.uiy  ingenious 
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schemes  have  been  devised  for  holding  the  motor  when  doing 
this  work;      .■•■''•'•■;-'  ■  ■•'^■''. <'■'*'/-.>  ,^^'~^;'  '■.['''''.''-. 'y-i^ 

One  of  the  handiest  of  these  devices  is  shown  in  the  illustra 
tion  and   is   in   use   on   ihe   Lake   Shore  &    Michigan   Southern 
Railway.     It  is  light,  quickly  applied  and  can  be  securely  held  in 
place.     It  is  very  easy  to  move  to  suit  the  proper  angle  at  differv 
flit. places  and  it  forms  a  very  secure  support.  '  ]• 

.'     In  i;iiii-.t ruction   it  consists  "f  .1   _>' ;.   \   ^/id  in.    I    iron   hctit  i«v' 
a  V  shape  about  24  in.  deep,  ;md  having  at  its  extremities  a  plate 
•8>$  in.  wide,  notched  out  in  the  center,  to  give  a  secure  footin.s!r 
.'on  a   roun<l  surface.     On   one   side  of  this  U  a   short  piece  of 
-chain  with  a  hook  is  secured  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  lever 
to  which  a  longer  section  of  the  chain  is  fastened  at  the  proper 
•point  to  give  a  toggle  joint  cfTect  and  a  very  strong  pull  as  the 
lever  is  drawn  into  place.     A  latch   for  holding  the  lever  when 
secured  is  provided  and  the  whole  affair  can  be  fastened  to  any 
boiler  or  tank  of  any  <liamefer  and  accur.ately  bleated  in  a  very 
short  time.  _-..:.    ,;..-:    v   •'•■•./•..:•,>-..■■■ 

'':>•■■  f:-.  MOULD  FOR  METALLIC  PACKING.      '■/:'■  ^'.-''^L 
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'Valve  stem  and  pi^t^'ii  rod  packing  which  require?  only  to  be 
bored  to  be  ready  for  application  can  be  cast  in  the  moulds 
shown  in  the  ac<:oint>anyiiig  illustraiii'ii-.  Tliesc  consist  of  two 
li<M\y  '^I.tIk  of  ra<i  iron,  .ilioiit  j  inohi  <  fliick.  joiuod  tooofhcr  hv 
hint;es.  which  permit  the  upper  plate  to  slide  over,  the  lower 
The  lower  slab  is  drilled  and  finished  to  the  proper  shape  fo<- 
the  outside  nt  the  differrnl  >ecuor^  of  the  packing  and  steel 
ririi^  of  the  proper  sj/c  for  formin};  the  iimer  stiriacr  and  having 
»  projection  for  making  the  slit  in  the  side,  are  inserted  in  eacii 
mould,  fn  the  'op  p):»tr.  which  i^  -mooth  '">r  i'«  lowfr  f-T"?,  at*.. 
the  gates  for^pounng  .  ,^ "- : 
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VIEW       SllOUr.Ni;       ARRANC-EMKNT    KiK     MOUIIUNc,       MtTAIxic        J'.ACkiXG,      \\II!Cli         RK«VCIRES      ONLY      WKlXC.     'TB1K>} 

CIRCULAR     TAliI.E     REVULVES     AND     THE     PIPES     SHOWN-     ABOVE   IT    KEEP   A    STREAM    OF  AIR   PI.AYING  OX    MW-PS;  V    O-    ■' 
-    \    '  ^^f    •^^"    T"E    PLATES    FOR    CI-EANINc.    SPRtE    HOI  IS    IS    -HOWN    ON    THE    TOP    OF    THE    TARLE    AT    THE":-'..     •  .-'^^;  . 

-;;■;;"■  .        I-EFT    A  N'fi    the    sticks    on    which    THE    PA(  KIXO    (>    STOREf>    ANP    TKAVSPORTED.  ARE    IIXCS-         :;.,     V!''^'' 
^''■'■--  V\:--'''  r~.  J  :::'■';_"    ;:    -  vv;  .  TRATEB  BY /TH-E  EXAMPtE  LVINC   rXDERNEATH    THE  :T  AW^/^  YC  :"•'/'■<  l-W  "^::Y  ^1=:^''^''^^  -•'■^' 
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These  moulds  are  poured  on  a  revolving  table  in  seU  of  fouV 
and  after  each  is  filled  the  tabic  is  revolved  so  that  it  brings  it 
underneath  a  horizontal  pipe,  which  keeps  a  stream  of  air  playinc 
over  the  moulds  continuously.  They  are  kept  in  this  circulation 
of  air  until  the  four  moulds  have  been  filled;  then  a  bar  is 
inserted  through  the  post  which  is  seen  projecting  up  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  each  mould  and  it  is  given  a  half  turn,  which. 
bec^ause  of   its   eccentric  setting,   slides   the   upper   plate   on   thv 
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lovtVr  and  eifts  off  the  metal  at  the  gates,  so  that  tlie  surface  of 
tW  pricking   is   perfectly   stnopth.     The  same   bar  is   us*d   for 

j:hising  the  top  and  the  packing  is  removed  and  put  iipon  specially 
shaped  carriers,  one  ol  which  is  shown  in  the  illusiration.  " 
S  T  in  the  sprue  holes  is  ejected  by  means 

oi-a  special  set  of  punches,  inserted  from  undemCatfiV  TIk'CO^-: 
struct  ion  of  these  is  also  shown  in  the.  ilhistration.  ,    V 

Tacking  coming  from  these  moulds  is  as  smooth  Sis  could  be 

'tf<.'5ircd  on  ihf  outside  and  is  periodically  fitted  to  a  waster  gauge 

:^:to  sec  that  it  is  maintaining  its  proper  shape*     The  three  pieces 

forining  one  set,  arc  assembled  and  bored  to  suit  the  si;^e  of  the 

rod  they  are  to  be  used  upon,  after  which  they  are  ready  for 

applicatiofi.     /     ■ ;  - .-  .  -  ■:■■':.-■".  ^_  ^v"  .?'•- ■  .^.v.■^•- ■'    ■  ^.r:r<"- :■■'■:'■''..■ 

This  photograph  was  fak'tTi  in  the  Readii^flle,  shOjxS  ^pf  ^fc  l^cw 
York.  Xcvv  Haven  \  Hartford  Railroa<!.  ? 


LUBRICATION  AND  LUBRICANTSv^ 


■    Pr<)f.  Charles  F    Mabery.  professot  of  chemistry  at  the  Case 
:  School  of  .'Vpplied  Science,  presented  a  paper  on  the  above  sub 
jcct  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani 
cal  Engineers  in  New   York  City.     His  conclusions,  based  on  « 
furies  of  tests  at  Case  School^  are  as  follows;  ::y.;..  •'.";■,/ ".^ 

"The  results  with  reference  to  the  uses  of  grapliite  as  a  solid 
liibricant  ituHcate  that  in  the  deflocculaled  form  it  can  be  applied 
with  advantage  in  ankuids  of  mechanical  work.  One  of  its 
most  cfiaracteristic  effects  is  that  Of  .a  surface  eveiter  bj*  forming- 
a  veneer  equalizing  the  metallic  depressions  and  projections  on 
the  surfaces  of  journal  and  bearing^  and.  endowed  with  a  certain 
frecdomoi motion  under  pressure,  it  affords  the  most  perfect 
lubricatibri:  In  automobile  lubrication  the  great  efficiency  <xf 
graphite  in  increasing  encine  power,  in  controlling  temperatures; 
and  wear  and  tear  of  bearings,  has  been  brought  out  in  a  series 
of  tests  conducted  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Arrierica.  In  con 
nection  with  the  reduction  in  friction  of  lubricating  oils  by 
graphite  the  extremely  small  proportion  necessary  is  worthy 
of  note;  the  proportion  used  in  this  work  is  equivalent  to  one 
-cubic  inch  of.  graphite  in  three  gallons  of  oil.  The  curve  31 
temperature  for  Aquadag.  shoAving  only  slight  increase  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  demonstrates  an  important 
ecoMtniiic  quality  of  controlling  temperatures  in  factory  lubrica- 
tion, and  thereby  avoiding  the  danger  of  highly  heated  bearings, 
which  are  frequently  the  cause  of  fires. 

"In  the  observations  described  in  this  paper,  and,  in   fact,  in 
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all  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  field,  there  is  not  a  more 
impressive  example  of  the  efficiency  of  graphite  in  lubrication 
than  that  presented  in  the  curves  of  friction  and  temperature  of 
water  and  graphite,  for  with  water,  serving  merely  as  a  vehicle 
and  completely  devoid  of  lubricating  quality,  the  graphite  is 
permitted  to  perform  its  work  without  aid  and  with  no  limiting 
conditions." 


FORMING  BRAKE  CYLINDER  PACKING. 


The  difficulty  of  inserting  a  new  leather  packing  in  a  brake 
cylinder  is  well  known  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
this  work  at  the  Readville  shops  a  special  press  with  suitable 
forms    for    crimping   the    edge   of   packing   for   different    sized 
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DETAILS  OF  PNEUMATIC  PRESS  FOR  FORMING  BRAKE  CYLINDER 

PACKING. 

cylinders  has  been  designed.  This,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  illustration,  consists  simply  of  an  ordinary  8-inch  brake 
cylinder  secured  to  a  suitable  frame  and  a  series  of  rings  and 
plates  that  can  be  fitted  to  the  base  below  it. 

In  operation  the  proper  sized  ring  is  set  into  place  and  a  light 
turn  locks  it.  A  plate  that  fits  closely  inside  of  it  is  placed  over 
the  center  pin  above  the  spring,  the  leather  packing  is  then  laid 


on  this,  and  above  it  another  plate,  with  specially  shaped  beads 
on  the  edges  and  a  diameter  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  lower  plate  and  a  double  thickness  of  the  leather,  is  placed. 
Air  then  being  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  the  plates  are  forced 
down  into  the  ring  and  the  leather  is  crimped  smoothly  and  so 
evenly  that  it  can  be  easily  applied  to  the  cylinder.  Upon  re- 
lease the  spring  around  the  center  pin  forces  the  plates  and 
packing  out  of  the  ring. 


CHUCK  FOR  PLANING  SHOES  AND  WEDGES. 


For  various  reasons  it  often  happens  that  the  face  and  back 
edges  of  shoes  or  wedges  are  not  in  line,  which  necessitates 
accurate  setting  for  the  final  planing  of  the  face  after  it  has 
been  laid  off  on  the  locomotive. 

At  the  West  Albany  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  a  chuck 
has  been  designed  by  which  this  setting  on  the  planer  or  shaper 


DETAILS    OF    JIG    FOR    PLANING    SHOES    AND    WEDGES,    WEST    ALBANY 

SHOPS. 

can  be  quickly  and  accurately  done.  It  consists  of  a  bed  plate 
with  screw  clamps  for  holding  the  shoe  or  wedge  in  place  and 
four  wedge  shaped  blocks,  one  near  either  corner  on  which 
they  rest.  These  blocks  slide  on  inclined  faces,  and  are  raised 
and  lowered  any  desired  amount  by  being  forced  inward  and 
outward  through  the  medium  of  screws  projecting  out  through 
the  side  of  the  lower  casting.  It  is  easily  seen  that  irregularity 
of  the  lower  face  can  be  quickly  adjusted  in  this  manner.  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  proper  surface,  the  piece  is  securely  clamped  by 
tightening  up  on  the  four  set  screws  on  one  side. 


"The  n'eathcrivg  of  Coal,"  by  S.  W.  Parr  and  W.  F.  Wheeler, 
is  being  issued  by  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  as  Bulletin  No.  38.  This  bulletin  embodies 
the  results  of  weathering  tests  conducted  on  car-load  lots  of  conl 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  in  the  course  of  which  coal  from  vari- 
ous mines  was  exposed  in  covered  bins,  open  bins  and  under 
water.  The  results  are  presented  in  the  form  of  charts  which 
show  graphically  the  losses  in  heating  value  resulting  from  each 
condition  of  exposure.     Copies  may  be  obtained  graits. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  SYSTEM  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  The  original  problem  was  to  provide  equipment  to  handle  a 

RAILVAY  COMPANY  AT  CASCADE  TUNNEL.*  train  having  a  total  weight  of  2,000  tons,  excluding  the  electric 

locomotives,  over  the   mountain  division   from   Leavenworth   to 

Gary  T.  Hutchinson.                                     •  Slc>'komish,  a  distance  of  57  miles.    The  system  was  to  be  first 

'  tried  out  at  the  Cascade  Tunnel 

The  first  three-phase  installation  on  a  trunk  lin^  railway  in  jhe  tractive  efTort  required  to  accelerate  a  train  having  a  total 

the  United   States  was  put  into  operation  early  in  July,   1909,  weight  of  2,500  tons  on  a  2.2  per  cent,  grade,  using  6  lb.  to  the 

at  the  Cascade  Mountain  tunnel  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  toj,  for  j^ain  resistance  and  10  lb.  to  the  ton  for  acceleration, 

in  the  State  of  Washington,  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  making  a  total  of  60  lb.  to  the  ton,  is  150,000  lb.;  this  would 

Seattle.  require  four  locomotives  of  a  tractive  effort  of  37.500  lb.  each. 

In  general  the  plant  comprises  a  hydroelectric  generating  sta-  ji^^  railway  company's  engineers  limited  the  weight  on  a  driv- 

tion,  operating  under  a  head  of  180  ft.,  having  a  capacity  of  ap-  {^g  axle  to  50,000  lb. ;  therefore  four  driving  axles  per  locomo- 

proximately  5,000  kw.  in  generators  at  6,600  voUs  and  25  cycles;  tive  are  needed,  giving  a  coefficient  of  adhesion  of  about  19  per 

a  transmission   system  operating  at  33,000  volts,   delivering  en-  cent.     This  is  a  measure  of  the  maximum  power  required.     The 

ergy  to  a  sub-station  where  it  is  transformed  to  6,000  volts,  at  locomotive  was,  therefore,  designed  to  give  a  continuous  trac- 

which  pressure  it  is  supplied  to  the  overhead  conductors  and  to  tive  effort  of  approximately  25,000  lb.,  and  it  was  expected  that 

the  locomotive  by  way  of  an  overhead  trolley;  on  the  locomo-  four  would  be  used  with  a  train  of  maximum  weight.     But  the 

tive  the  pressure  is  reduced  by  three-phase  transformers  to  500  locomotive  as  built  greatly  exceeds  this  specification. 

volts  for  the  supply  of  the  four  three-phase  motors  with  which  om.    /^          it.-         t  t 

.,,....                    ^  The  General  Design  of  Locomotive 

each  locomotive  is  equipped.  ^.         .     .     ,    ,          ,  ,             7                   ,  „                  ,        •  . . 

rr,      r-          XT    ,,          T^  .,                         ,      ^         .     , ,          .  The  principal  data  of  locomotive  are  as  follows :  total  weight 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  crosses  the  Cascade  Mountains  lu      n         j  •            *        »      1       *^a  u     » i;^» 

^,          u      ..         1       o      ^.   ,            1  •              ,  .  230,000  lb.  all  on  drivers ;  two  trucks  connected  by  a  coupling, 

through  a  tunnel  13,873  ft.  long;  this  tunnel  is  on  a  tangent  and  1    ,      •       .        j  ••            1            .u          u              . 

,               -r                J-     X     r                            •  ■             ,               ,  ,  each  truck  having  two  driving  axles;  a  three-phase  motor  con 

has  a  uniform  gradient  of  1.7  per  cent.,  rising  to  the  tunnel  from  .  j  u     .    ■                .          u       1                    »•      ,  ^    a- ^♦.^  «f 

T                   .1.          ..1           ^      ,          ,               „     .                                  ,  nected  by  twin  gears  to  each  axle;  gear  ratio,  4.26    diameter  of 

Leavenworth,  on  the  east;  the  ruling  grade  is  2.2  per  cent,  and  ...          .      1    r    •               u                     a     e  „  *^  ^~.  ^^     ^  ^ 

.      .,,,,,,.,            f             -,      r         T                   ,  driving  wheels  60  in.;  synchronous  speed  of  motor  375  rev.  per 

21  per  cent,  of  the  total  distance  of  32.4  miles  from  Leavenworth  ...                   ,     ,              .,              ,            .^         1     j    j  ^     • 

^     ».      ^         ,  •           ..          ,•              J       T-          C-,    ,       ■  ,            ,  mm.,  giving  a  speed  of  15.7  miles  per  hour  at  no  load,  dropping 

to  the  tunnel  is  on  the  ruling  grade.    From  Skykomish  on  the  ^       '  ^   .,            '           r          i     j                   a-       .     *i             iT    Z 

,  ^     ,,                .^  ^,          ....                                  ,  to  15  miles  per  hour  for  a  load  corresponding  to  the  one-hour 

west  to  the  summit  the  ruhng  grade  is  2.2  per  cent,  and  44  per  .-         t~,          .                        j  r        ^      u        ^             1  *  1 

,,.       ,.^             ,        0-1                  .,          ,•                '*^  f  rating.    The  motors  are  wound  for  500  volts  and  are  completely 
cent,  of  the  distance  of  24.8  miles  is  on  the  ruling  grade.  ,       ,        .     .          ,  j      ,               u  ^             *  *          a      ♦!      1 
rj.,                 .          r    ,               ,      ■  ,                ,             .  enclosed  and  air-cooled;  clearance  between  stator  and  rotor,  ys 
Ihe  operation   of  the  tunnel  with  steam   locomotives  was  at  .             ,,                        ,              ,,            .    ,            ^-      u      .        *u— >o 
„  ^.          j.fl-     1.        .  r            .1               J                                           ,  in. ;  trolley  pressure,  6,000  volts:  each  locomotive  has  two  three- 
all  times  dithcult  and  frequently  very  dangerous  on  account  of  ,                   \.                    .     •        .i                        r           £   ^ 

^,      .      ^        ,           1      r            1      1            .•            ^            X-              1  phase   transformers    reducing   the   pressure    from   6,000   to    500 

the  heat  and   smoke  from  the  locomotives.     Crows   Nest  coal,  ,                    .      •  .    .              ^t.  .  ^  .       ^^             u^     ^^a  „     tu^ 

....              .-       „     r        r             11            J          r        ■  volts,  arranged  with  taps  so  that  625  volts  may  be  used  on  the 

which  IS  e.xceptionally  free  from  sulphur  and  gas-forming  mate-  * 

rials,  was  used  for  the  tunnel  service.    It  was  the  custom  to  clean  '                  . "       '     i.  '  V 

the  fires  of  each  locomotive  and  to  put  on  just  sufficient  coal  to  The  distribution  of  the  total  weight  of  the  locomotive  is  as 

carry  it  through  the  tunnel.    In  the  tunnel  the  rails  became  very  follows :        ^ 

wet   from  condensed  steam,  and  were   frequently  cqyered  with  j  Cab'^'!*. . . . . . . . . . . . . . • ........'.'. '.'. .1'. '.',',*.'/.'. \ '.    so',000   " 

a  layer  of  coal  soot  and  ground  sand,  making  them  very  slip-  *  Motors v.^«8,800   •• 

o                           >                 o                        J         f  g  fjgars  and  gear  cases 11,000 

pery.     The  temperature  in  the  locomotive  cab  was  almost  un-  2  Transformers   ,.*,,.    «o,80o   'j 

bearable,  rising  at  times  as  high  as  200  deg.  Fahr.    Under  ordi-  J  ^^°^^^^!°"^\:"\"\\:\\V^\\'.'.\\\'.t'.'^'^      So   " 

nary  circumstances  it  required  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  <o  Rheostats  ^2'?55  " 

,          ,                    ,              ,           .       ,,       ,                   ,                   ,               ,            ,  56  Contactors 3,200 

for  the  tunnel   to  clear  itself  of  gases,  but  on  days  when  the  Miscellaneous  .;,.»Vii-.:..v»..*«»f--»«>»..». ..     17,400   " 

wind  was  changeable,  the  passage  of  the  gases  from  the  tunnel  ^otal  ...W}»>ii*;*.^,..^....... I. '......  230.000  lb. 

would  be   stopped  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  That  is,                      '  ,      '  -     ^^                                       r~  =««   .. 

,     ,                   ,  ,           ,            TT     1               ,       •                                        1     •        .  Total  weight  per  axTe.  ;......*•,......».......•.•...     Oj.aoo 

and  they  would  pocket.    Under  such  circumstances,  work  in  the  Dead  weight  per  axle .^.i^;.,.. .....*.>'...*;  i«,500  " 

-    tunnel   was   very  dangerous.     There   are   refuge   chambers   con-  -j-^e  locomotive  will  give  37,400  lb.  tractive  effort  in  continuous 

taining  telephones  every  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  it  was  a  difficult  juty,  or  47,600  lb.  tractive  effort  for  one  hour, 

matter  to  keep  these  instruments  in  order,  on  account  of  the  Calculations  from  the  profile  of  this  section  give: 

gases,  smoke,  and  moisture.                                   ;    .    .    .                 ::;.•!  .Westbound,  Leavenworth-Cascade     .■                    .'V      •   ., 

The  tunnel  is  lined  with  concrete  throughout  its^  length,  and  ^          Di^^T^'!'^!.::::::::::::^!:!:!:!"!!!!'^'*!!::    32:"  miltT"^' 

is  in  good  condition.     The  roof   is  practically  dry.     The   entire  Work  per  ton  at'the  wheel  rim.. 2.15  kw.-hr. 

,     ,   .                              ,           ,                     ,            ,                   •             r^         1  Average  power  per  ton  at  the  wheel  at  15  miles  per  hr.       1.00  kw. 

tunnel  drips  more  or  less  from  condensed  steam  just  after  the  Eastbound.  Skvomish-Cascade 

passage   of  a   train,   but   is   comparatively   dry   at   other  times.  m^^ '^^'!''^^^. ^\V^V.'^'^\\V^'.\\V^\'.\l\'^\l^l    all"  miler**' 

The  temperature  changes  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel  are  very  rapid.  Work  per  ton  at  wheel  rim 2.16  kw.-hr. 

,                           ...                .                               1    1        J      J    J  Average  power  for  round  trip  per  ton  at  wheel  rim  at 

varying  from  atmospheric  temperature  to   several  hundrea  ce-  j  5  ^n^^  per  hour  l.»t  kw. 

gre'es  Fahr.  from  the  heat  of  the  locomotive  exhaust.    For  these  '"'"'^oTeE'^d&on"  .".'..*^**'..'.\^^. !"'.'"  .^'..''^^^^      1.12  kw. 

reasons  this  tunnel  is  the  limiting  feature  to  the  capacity  of  the  Maximum  power  per  ton  accelerating  on  2.2  per  cent. 

Great  Northern  Railway  for  hauling  freight  across  the  moun-  ^"  ^  

{gjj^g  These  figures  assume  the  train  to  be  moving  continuously  and 

Mallet  compound  engines  are  used  on  this  division,  one  at  the  are  based  on  6  lb.  per  ton  train  resistance  on  the  level,  as  are  ill 

head  of  the  train,  and  one  pushing.     The  mountain  section  as  calculations  herein  unless  otherwise  stated. 

a  whole  also  fixes  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  road,  on  account  The  average  power  of  the  locomotive  when  pulling  will  then 

of  the  slow  speed  necessitated  by  heavy  traffic;  it  is  impossible  be  1.12  kw.  per  ton,  and  therefore  each  motor  can  carry  250  tons 

for  steam  locomotives  to  haul  heavy  trains  on  the  mountain  at  in  continuous  service  on  this  mountain  division,  assuming  there 

a  greater  speed  than  seven  or  eight  miles  per  hour.  are  no  stops  and  no  opportunity  for  cooling;  or  each  locomo- 

The  plant  described  is  designed  for  use  over  the  entire  moun-  tive  could  haul  (4  X  250  —  llS)  =  885  tons  trailing  load,  if  the 

tain  division,  by  extending  the  system  of  conductors  and  build-  power  requirements  were  continuous;   as  there   are   necessarily 

ing  additional  stations ;  it  was  not  designed  for  the  operation  of  stops,  the  rating  as  determined  by  heating  is  somewhat  greater 

the  tunnel  alone,  although   even  if  the  problem  had  been  the  than  this. 

handling  of  the  traffic  through  this  tunnel  and  its  approaches  The  locomotive  has  been  tested  to  a  maximum  tractive  effort 

only,  the  three-phase  system  would  in  all  probability  have  been  of  nearly  80,000  lb.,  corresponding  to  a  coefficient  of  adhesion 

selected,  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity  and  less  cost.  of  nearly  35  per  cent. ;  with  60,000  lb.,  or  26  per  cent.,  each  loco- 

—                                                                                                .  motive  can  accelerate  the  train  of  885  tons  trailing  on  a  2.2  per 

•Abstract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  „--,Ho    „ci'nfT  fir>  Ih    ncr  tnn  fl<:  the  trttal  trartive  effort-   or 

Engineers,  Volume  XXVIII.  Number  11,  November.  1909.  cent,  grade,  using  60  lb.  per  toH  as  tne  totai  tractive  enort ,  or. 
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in  other  words,  the  train  that  a  locomotive  can  haul,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  average  duty  and  safe  heating  Hmits,  is  just  about 
equal  to  the  train  that  it  can  accelerate  on  the  maximum  grade; 
that  is,  the  average  capacity  of  the  locomotive  and  its  maximum 
capacity  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  average  duty  and 
maximum  duty.     The  design  is  well  balanced. 

Making  some  alowance  for  these  figures  for  the  sake  of  con- 
servatism, the  rating  of  the  locomotive  on  this  division  can  be 
put  at  7SO  tons  trailing  load. 

Mechanical  Design  of  Locomotive 

The  locomotive  is  of  the  articulated  or  hinged  type,  having 
four  driving  wheels  on   each  half  of  the   running  gear   and  is 
without  guiding   wheels.     The   running  gear    is   not   two  inde 
pendent  trucks  coupled  together,  but  is  more  nearly  comparable 
to  the  Mallet  type  of  steam  locomotive,  in  that  the  hinged  sec 
tions   are   so    rigidly  connected   that   they  tend   to   support   each 
other  vertically  and  guide  each  other  in  taking  the  curves,  al- 
though the  hinges  are  designed  to  offer  minimum  resistance  to 
lateral  flexure.     There  are  no  springs   to  prevent  this  flexure, 
and  the  wheel  base  is  free  to  accommodate  itself  to  any  curva 
ture;  the  effect  of  this  guiding  action  is  to  minimize  the  flange 
wear,  as  in  the  Mallet  locomotive. 

Operation  of  the  System 

The  electric  service  was  started  on  July  lo,  although  one  or 
two  trains  had  been  handled  previously.  From  that  time  to 
August  II,  practically  the  entire  eastbound  service  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  handled  by  electric  locomotives.  During  this 
period  of  3i  days  there  have  been  212  train  movements,  of  which 
82  were  freight,  98  passenger,  and  32  special.  In  each  case  the 
steam  locomotive  was  hauled  through  with  the  train.  The  ton- 
nage handled  was  as  follows: 

Freight  tonnage 171,000  tons. 

Passenger    "        88,600     " 

Special  " 15,500     " 


Total 275,000  tons. 

This  is  an  average  of  8,350  tons  per  day,  all  eastbound. 
The  average  freight  train  weight  has  been  as  follows : 

Cars    ; , 1,480  tons. 

One  Mallet  locomotive  ; 250     " 

Three   electric   locomotives    345     " 


Total  train  weight 2,075  tons. 

The  maximum  weight  of  cars  was  1,600  tons;  the  minimum 
1,200  tons. 

The  representative  passenger  train  handled  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

t,tf»  •'  •  f  •|,  wi  •  •  •  •  •  •  .  •  •  . 


Coaches 

One   steam   locomotive    .  . 
Two  electric  locomotives 


426  tons. 
250     " 
230     " 


906  tons. 


Total   train   weight    

The  maximum  was  about  125  tons  greater. 
Frictional  resistance  of  steam  locomotives. — The  power  re- 
quired to  haul  these  trains  seemed  greater  than  it  should  be; 
investigation  showed  that  the  difference  was  accounted  for  by 
the  unexpectedly  high  frictional  resistance  of  the  steam  locomo- 
tives, as  a  trailing  load ;  tests  were  made  on  several  engines  with 
the  following  results : 

TABLE  III. 


1 

2 

3 
Total 

4 

S 

Total 
resistance 

6 

Squivalent 
weisht 

weight 

Weight 

on 

of 

with 

on 

1-7  per  cent 

freight 

Test 

Ensioe 

tender 

drivers 

grade 

cars 

No. 

classification 

Tons 

Tons 

lb. 

Tons 

1 

Mallet  No.  1904 

2-6-6-2 

250 

158 

19,340 

482 

2 

"      No.  1911.. 

.2-6-6-2 

250 

158 

17,.S00 

432 

3 

"      No.  1905.  .. 

2-6-6-2 

250 

158 

24,200 

602 

4 

Consolidation 

...  2-8-0 

159 

90 

10,080 

255 

5 

Pacific 

...  4-6-0 

188 

70 

10.270 

257 

The  tests  were  made  by  towing  an  engine  through  the  ^nel 
behind  an  electric;  the  electric  was  fitted  up  with  test  instru- 
ments and  the  total  tractive  effort  was  thereby  obtained.  An 
allowance  of  6  lb.  per  ton  was  made  for  the  resistance  of  the 
electric   and   the   difference   is   the   draw-bar   pull   in   column   5. 


Column  6  is  the  equivalent  load  in  cars,  taking  car  resistance 
as  6  lb.  per  ton.  Each  test  given  is  the  average  from  six  to 
twelve  separate  readings.  The  average  for  the  three  Mallets  is 
more  than  20,000  lb. 

If  the  grade  resistance  be  deducted  frorri  the  total  pull,  and 
the  difference  lumped  as  "lb.  per  ton"  for  the  locomotive  and 
tender,  there  results : 

TABLE  IV. 


1 

Engine 
classification 

2 

Frictional 

resistiince 

of  locomotive 

3 
lb.  per  ton 

Mallet  No.  1904  

10,840  lb. 
9,000  " 

15,700  '• 
5.480  ■' 
3,870  •' 
1.500  ■* 

43.0 
36.0 
63.0 
34.5 
20.7 
13.0 

Mallet  No.  1911 

Mallet  No  1905 

Pacific 

1  Electric 

1 

The  average  for  the  three  Mallets  is  47.0  lb.  per  ton  for  the 
frictional  resistance  on  a  straight  level  track. 

The  figure  for  the  electric  was  obtained  from  tests  made  by 
towing  it  by  a  motor  car  on  straight  level  track;  this  test  was 
made  at  Schenectady.  Included  in  it  is  the  resistance  of  gears 
and  bearings  of  motors. 

Using  20,000  lb.  as  the  pull  required  for  a  Mallet  on  the  1.7 

per  cent,  grade,  the  approximate  average   from  Table  III,  the 

total  tractive  effort  for  the  average  freight  train,  is: 

Cars 1,480  tons  X  40  =  69,200  lb. 

One   Mallet    260  tons  X  80  =  20,000    " 

Three   electrics    345  tons  X  40  =  18,800    " 

Total  tractive  effort   93,000  lb. 

This  is  equal  to  31,000  lb.  for  each  electric  locomotive. 

On  account  of  the  very  high  frictional  resistance  of  the  Mallet 
engine  as  a  towing  load,  this  representative  train  is  equivalent 
to  1,980  tons,  excluding  the  three  electric  locomotives,  or  a  total 
of  2,325  tons,  on  the  1.7  per  cent,  grade.  This  is  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  draw-bar  pull  required  for  the  Mallet  is  replaced 
by  freight  cars  at  6  lb.  to  the  ton;  this  represents  the  average 
freight  train  handled. 

The  tractive  effort  for  the  passenger  trains  varies  from  40,000 
to  50,000  lb.,  depending  on  the  number  of  steam  locomotives 
taken  through;  two  electrics  are  ordinarily  used,  although  one 
would  answer   in  nearly  all  cases. 

During  this  period  there  have  been  no  delays  due  to  failure 
of  the  electric  locomotives,  and  but  two  trifling  delays  due  to 
failures  of  the  electric  plant,  both  chargeable  to  the  transmis- 
sion line  and  both  caused  by  accidents  beyond  the  control  of  the 
operating  force. 

On  August  II  the  electric  service  was  discontinued,  owing  to 
failure  of  both  water  wheels.  Service  was  resumed  on  Septem- 
ber 9  and  has  been  continued  regularly  since.  The  plant  was 
taken  over  by  the  operating  department  of  the  railroad  late  in 
September. 

The  westbound  service  was  not  at  first  handled  by  the  electrics 
regularly,  as  there  is  nothing  in  particular  gained  by  breaking 
the  trains  electrically  on  this  short  stretch,  but  now  westbound 
passenger  trains  are  so  handled,  for  the  benefit  of  the  passengers. 

Regenerating. — A  number  of  tests  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  power  returned  when  regenerating;  the  following  is 
typical:  TABLE  V. 

TR.MN:    MALLET   ENGINE,    1,550  TONS   CAR  WEIGHT.   TWO 
ELECTRICS  ON  1.7  PER  CENT.  GRADE. 


Force  due  to  grade 

Frictional 
Resistance 

Remainder 

for 
acceleration 

Mallet 8,500  lb. 

1550  tons  in  cars 52.500  " 

Three  electrics 11.700  '* 

11,500   lb. 
9.300     •' 
2,070    " 

-  3.000  lb. 
-1-43.200  " 
9.630  " 

Total  for  acceleration 

49,830   " 

This  is  equivalent  to  1,495  kw.  delivered  to  the  gears  of  the 
motors  at  15  miles  per  hour. 

The  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  is  approximately  80  per  cent 
— hence   the   power   returned   to  the  line,   should  be    1,200  kw. 


^r.^i^ 
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The  test  of  this  train  gave  950  kw.;  this  difference  is  due  to  the  Uniform   torque.— Thit  is  important,  particularly  at   starting. 

standard  practice,  not  yet  abandoned,  of  keeping  a  certain  num-  I  believe  that  a  three-phase  motor  will  work  to  a  three  or  four 

her  of  car  pressure  retainers  set  on  down  grade.     The  Mallet.  per   cent,    greater   coefficient    of    adhesion    than    a    single-phase 

instead  of  adding  to  the  delivered  power,  is  an  additicaial  load  motor  at  15  cycles. 

that  has  to  be  carried  by  the  train.                   .-&'t::-;^^:ri:::  The  possibility  of  using  25  cxcles.-Th\s  is   important,  as  it 

A  similar  test  on  a  ten-car  passenger  train  weighing  950  tons  leads  to  a  less  cost  and  a  better  performance  of  power  station 

^^^^'                                                                                                         .  apparatus;   moreover,   it  is  standard  and  the  power  supply  can 

Dehy^red  power.  ^^^|^; ; ; ;:: ;'W';^y'-^;i-;«; ;    590  kw.  readily  be  used  for  other  purposes,  as  well  as  for  traction;  a 

...               ,                            . ,    ,        .  commercial  supply  can  be  provided. 

In   this   case   there   was   no  added   resistance   of  pressure   re-  Cn^^tn^t   .t,„„A     xu-     •         j-        t       .  .  j              j-     j 

r_.          .     .             ,           /-..,,.                 ,  Constant  speed. — This  is  ordinarily  stated  as  a  disadvantage 
tamers.     These  tests   merely  confirm  the  calculations,  as  thcv  -r  »u„  ./^„„  „,              .        ,    ,  .               .  .       .^  .         ...         * 
...^         _               .J,.           --v-uai  ui.a,  a=.  w....  Qf  jjjg  tfiree-phase  motor ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  distmct  ad- 
should.     Un  a  1.7  per  cent,  grade,  then,  one  ton.  descending  at      ,.„„♦ ^  ■              .  •                           .,,,,...          ,     , 

.,              u   •      -11   J  1-            ^     ,        •  "        "  .  viCD^ci.u.us  di  vantage  in  mountain   service,   particularly  the   limitation  of   the 

IS  miles  per  hr.,  will  deliver  0.67  kw.  to  the  system:  on  a  2.2      ^^.^^a a  jt^lii-j  j 

,..,.„.,.                ,                      '          '  speed  on  down  grades.     It  has  also  the  advantage  on  up  grades 

per  cent,  grade  it  will  deliver  0.91  kw.  .l,,.  ^^  .■            ■  \.             ,                     .       ■  ,                    j  / 

f/r  •             Tu     1            •     ..L          .           I        J  ••       •                 .  *"**  meeting  points   can  be  arranged   with  greater   definiteness. 

htnaency. —  Ihe  losses  in  the  system  when  delivering  4,000  kw.  tu^,„  ;.                  1       ^-       ^i.  .  .1      •            l-i-        r        1  • 

^    ..      ,            ^.         ^  ^,           .       J     r    ,      ,,r  „•          B  t.v~v     "•  1  hcrc  IS  a  general  notion  that  the  impossibility  of  making  up 

to  the  locomotive,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Wellington  yard,  are:  i„,.  .•    „      :.    .1      .u         u             .          •,.  ._          ^      ..  ^    ^ 

*  „    •'       *  lost  time  with   the  three-phase  motor  will  be   a  decided  draw- 
Power. 

Place.                                                 KUowatts.         Per  cent.  hack  to  its  use.     This  Would  be  true  if  there  were  the  same 

Power  house  low  tension  bus-bars 4.740                   100  i;oK;i;*..  ♦„  i„,     *•             -it.   .t             u                ^            i_            l 

Sub-station       "         "           "       4,260                 89.8  liabihty  to  lose  time  with  three-phase  motors ;  but  when  a  train 

Trolley  wheel  of  the  locomotive MOO                 84;6  can  be  counted  on  to  make  a  definite  speed,  without  regard  to 

Urivin^  flXies                                         3,320                       70  j*   •               r            ■                  r    • 

The  average  efficiency  is  somewhat  higher  than  70  per  cent.  conditions  of  tracks  or  of  its  load,  there  is  less  liability  to  lose 

Handling   of  Trains  ^""^"     ■'^'^'^^"Sh  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  a  three-phase 

Economy   of  Mallets.-It   is   interesting   to   compare   the   per-  '"°*°''  ''  '""^"^  ^""^  ^^'"  '^^^''^  ^^^  P''^'^'^  ^^  ^'"^  variable,  yet 

formance  of  a  Mallet  compound  locomotive  under  the  same  op-  '^  '^  ^^  "°  ""^^"^  '^"*^'"  ^^""^  '^  '^°"^^  "°^  "^'"'^  °"*  ^'^"=  *^^ 

erating  conditions  as  this  system.     The  data  for  this  are  given  ^""tion  is  merely  one  of  makmg  a  given  schedule  between  two 

by  Mr.  Emerson,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Great  P°'"^'  ^"^  ^""^^^"^  regularity. 

Northern  Railway  Company,  in  a  discussion  before  the  Ameri-  Regeneration    on    doim  grades.-This   matter    has    been    dis- 

can   Society   of   Mechanical    Engineers   on    locomotives   of   this  '^"'''^'^  """  *^^  ^^""''"^  ^^^^  °^  ^'^*=*"'^  traction,  but,  as  far  as 

type;  as  an  excellent  performance  he  gives  these  data:  ^  ^"°^'  ^^^  "°^  ^^^"'  "P  ^^  ^^^  P''"^"*'  P"*  »"*°  practice.     Al- 

Recrnt   performance   shows   that   on   a   round   trip    over    this  ^°''^^  ^^'^  ''^""'^  ""  ^  attamed  with  other  forms  of  motors, 

division    the   L-i    engines   handled    1,600  tons   with    a   total    of  ^^^  "  '"  "^^'^  perfectly  attained  by  three-phase  motors,  there 

43  S/6  tons  of  coal,  or  equivalent  to  25.13  lb.  of  coal  per  100  ton-  ^^'"^  "°  complications  involved.     This  is  of  importance  in  re- 

njjlg                                                                             -.,  •:  ducing  the  power-house  capacity  required  for  a  given  service; 

The   division    referred   to   is    from   Leavenworth   to    Everett.  although,  no  doubt,  the  saving  in  power-house  capacity  will  not 

108.7  miles.     The  work  done  per  ton  for  a  round  trip  over  this  ^^  ^'  ^^^^  ^^  indicated  by  theory,  owing  to  the  various  emer- 

run  is  readily  calculated;  from  the  profile  I  find,  ^encies  that  must  be  provided  for,  nevertheless  there  will  be  a 

Total  rise,  westbound .^,....^,:u.:^..     2.212  ft.  ™^^^"^^  ^^^'"^-     ^  2,500-ton  train  On  the  average  down  grade  of 

"       "     eastbound .,>«.;»%,...;... w.    3.440   "  1. 5  per  cent,  will  deliver  about   1,400  kw.   to  the   system.     The 

'<-;,'■'                     6  662  ft,  equivalent   power  house  capacity   would  cost   at   least  $200,000; 

and  5.562  X  2,000/2.65  X  lo*  =  4.26  kw.-hr.,  at  the  rail ;  this  is  lience  if  only  20  per  cent,  of  this  can  be  utilized  the  saving  will 

the  work  done  per  ton  in  lifting  the  train ;  the  work  done  against  equal  the  cost  of  one  locomotive. 

train  resistance,  assuming  resistance  to  be  6  lb.  per  ton,  for  108.7  Excessive  short-circuit  current  is  impossible  and  consequently 

miles,  is  1.3  kw.-hr.;  the  total  work  done  in  round  trip  per  ton  destructive  torque  on  the  gears  and  driving  rigging  is  eliminated. 

5.56  kw.-hr.     There  should  be  a  negligible  addition  to  this  for  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  complication  of  a  friction 

starting  the  train.  connection  between  the  armature  and  driving  wheels,  ^as  in  the 

The  average  train  weight  is :  design  of  recent  large  direct-current  electric  locomotives. 

Cars viii^i.i '  •  •    1.600  tons.  Impossibility  of  excessive  speeds. — Even  when  the  wheel  slips 

s"cond^""*'    Bs'"""                        .  :    :.  the  speed   remains  constant.     Therefore,  the  maximum   stresses 

Equivalent  engine  weight  •,»««>>^''<>7.-'- •       380  put  on  the  motor  are  less  and  are  more  accurately  known  than 

Total  v;i.,.Vi.;Vi...     1,980  tons.  with  any  other  form  of  motor. 

The  coal  used  was  43  5/6  tons,  equal  to  87,660  lb.  V, ..Disadvantages  of  Three-Phase 

Coal  ^^r  ^kTloWatt-hour  '  l!  l!!!  i! .'!!!!.'."!.'!!."!!!  i! .'    *l.o  '^'  O"  the  other  hand,  the  principal  disadvantages  of  three-phase 

A  modern  steam  station  can  deliver  one  kilowatt-hour  for  3  lb.  motor,  for  traction  use,  are  commonly  stated  to  be: 

of  coal,  at  the  bus-bar,  which,  with  an  efficiency  of  70  per  cent.  The  constant  speed.— This  is  rather  an  advantage  for  this  class 

to  the  rail,  gives  a  consumption  of  4.28  lb.  per  kilowatt-hour  at  of  service.-:         "■.. 

the  rail ;  in  other  words,  the  Mallet  compound  requires  nearly  Constant  pozi'er. — The  fact  that  the  motor  is  a  constant-power 

twice  as  much  coal  per  kilowatt-hour  at  the  rail  as  would  be  motor  and  therefore  requires  the  same  power  at   starting  and 

used  in  a  modern  steam  station  in  the  place  of  the  hydroelectric  while  accelerating  as  at  full  speed.     While  this  is  true,  it  is  not 

station  at  Leavenworth.                            .   %  '  a  matter  of  any  particular  consequence  in  a  service  where  the 

Advantages  of  a-Phase  System  stops  are  very  few,  and  consequently  the  proportion   of  total 

This  plant  has   demonstrated,   in  my  opinion,  that  the  three-  time   spent   in   acceleration   is   small,   and   where   the   additional 

phase  induction  motor  has  certain  very  marked  advantages  over  power  required  to  accelerate  the  train  is  a  small  percentage  of 

any  other  form  of  motor  for  heavy  traction  on  mountain  grades ;  the  power  used  by  the  train  at  full  speed.     In  this  particular  case 

these  advantages  may  be  stated  somewhat  approximately.  on  the  2.2  per  cent,  grade,  when  accelerating  at  the  rate  of  10 

Maximum  electrical  and  mechanical  simplicity.— This  point  is  lb.  to  the  ton,  the  power   required  during   acceleration   is   only 

of  great  importance  and  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons   for  20  per  cent,  greater  than  that  required  at  full  speed ;  this  is  not 

using  the  three-phase  system;  the  motors  will  stand  any  amount  a  serious  matter.                            ■  ':<%-:-'C':'i--   '- 

of  abuse  and  rough  use.  Small    mechanical    f/^aranrf'.—Th    this    particular    motor    the 

Greater  continuous  output  ivithin  a  given  space  than  can  be  clearance  is  %  in.,  which  is  ample  for  all  practical  purposes. 

obtained  from   any   other  form   of   motor. — This,    I   believe,    is  Inequality  of  load  on  several  motors  of  a  locomotive  due  to 

shown  by  comparison  with  other  electric  locomotives;  it  is  due  differences  in  diameter  of  driving  zvheels.    To  meet  this  an  ad- 

to  the  fact  that  the  losses  can  be  kept  lower  in  a  three-phase  justable  resistance  is  included  in  the  rotor  of  each  motor,  the 

motor  than  in  any  other  type.  motors  are  then  balanced  up  and  no  further  attention  is  required 
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as  long  as  the  wear  on  the  driving  wheels  is  approximately  the 
^ame.  If,  at  any  time,  the  load  becomes  badly  unbalanced  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  readjust  the  resistances. 

Low  power-factor  of  the  system. — This  does  not  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  practice.  The  power-factor,  as  shown  by  the 
switchboard  instruments  in  the  power  house,  is  85  per  cent.  This 
is  a  good  result  and  is  much  higher  than  a  power-factor  of  a 
well-known  single-phase  system  that  I  recently  had  occasion  *o 
visit. 

Tw'o  overhead  zvires. — There  is  no  doubt  that  two  wires  will 
cause  more  trouble  than  one,  and  in  case  of  complicated  yard 
structure  it  might  not  be  practicable  to  use  two  overhead  wires, 
but  where  the  problem  is  that  of  a  single  track  with  an  occa- 
sional turn-out  or  crossing  there  is,  practically  speaking,  no 
more  difficulty  in  maintaining-  two  wires  than  one. 

In  brief,  in  service  of  this  character,  the  three-phase  motor 
has  marked  advantages  in  capacity,  reliability,  simplicity,  and 
general  trustworthiness,  when  compared  with  any  other  motor. 

Some  Minor  Advantages  of  Electric  Traction. 
In  the  many  discussions  of  electric  traction  which  have  re- 
cently taken  place,  I  do  not  find  several  minor  advantages  suf- 
ficiently emphasized.  One  of  these  advantages  lies  in  the  fact 
that  with  electric  traction  the  exact  performance  and  condition 
of  the  locomotives  and  of  all  elements  of  the  system  is  accu- 


rately known  at  each  moment;  on  the  other  hand,  with  steam 
locomotives  neither  the  engineer  nor  the  motive  power  man  can 
have  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  operation  at  the 
moment;  he  can  only  ascertain  the  performance  of  the  locomo- 
tive by  elaborate  tests,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  seldom 
made.  The  ratings  and  performance  of  steam  locomotives  ai^ 
made  up  largely  of  "authority"  based  on  a  few  tests  from  time 
to  time,  and  take  no  cognizance  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
locomotives.  The  importance  of  this,  I  think,  is  clearly  brought 
out  by  the  tests  of  the  steam  locomotive  cited  herein. 

With  electric  locomotives  the  operation  on  a  heavy  grade  be- 
comes as  simple  as  on  the  level ;  the  engineers  and  train  men  feel 
much  greater  confidence  in  the  electric  locomotives  and  conse- 
quently the  mountain  division  ceases  to  be  a  terror  to  them. 

Electric  traction  will  permit  the  use  of  very  long  tunnels, 
which  are  not  now  possible  on  account  of  difficulty  of  ventilation. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  why  tunnels  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
should  not  be  operated  as  easily  as  those  of  one  mile. 

The  great  increase  possible  in  the  speed  of  trains  with  electric 
traction  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  capacity  of  a  single 
track  will  operate  to  postpone  foi  a  long  time  the  necessity  for 
double  tracking.  This  double  tracking  on  a  mountain  is  a  very 
expensive  piece  of  business  and  this  saving  alone  will,  in  some 
cases,  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  electrical  equipment. 
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DETAILS  OF  PARKEK  TRANSMISSIO.N   AS  ARRANGED  FOR  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


PARKER  SPEED  CHANGING  DEVICE. 


A  transmission  and  speed  changing  device  of  the  all-geared 
type,  manufactured  by  the  Farker  Transmission  &  Appliance 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. This  is  suited  for  use  on  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  machines 
that  require  changes  of  speed  and  is  particularly  applicable  to 
machine  tools  and  automobiles.  It  gives  an  absolutely  positive 
drive  and  can  be  operated  either  in  a  progressive  or  selective 
manner.  It  is  of  the  non-sliding  gear  arrangement  and  can  be 
made  for  any  required  number  of  speed  changes  at  any  ratio, 
with  any  combination  of  forward  and  reverse  speeds.  In  the 
photograph  it  is  shown  as  applied  to  a  16  inch  Reed  engine  lathe, 
in  which  case  the  head  cone  has  been  removed  and  a  single  pulley 
drive  applied.  The  transmission  in  this  case  takes  the  place 
of  the  counter  shaft.  It  can,  however,  be  made  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  machine,  or  located  upon  the  floor,  if  desired. 

Two  cones  of  gears  in  constant  mesh  and  mounted  idly  on 
parallel  shafts  form  the  principle  part  of  the  transmission ;  a 


shock  absorber,  applied  at  the  driving  end,  is,  however,  a  very 
important  factor.  The  line  drawing  shows  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  the  whole  gear  and,  referring  to  it,  the  five 
gears  Ci,  four  for  forward  speeds  and  one  for  reverse,  are 
mounted  idly  on  Bj.  Meshing  with  these  are  five  similar  gears 
mounted  idly  on  shaft  B.  The  reversing  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  an  intermediate  gear,  as  indicated  in  the  end  view. 

A  sliding  key  E  mounted  in  a  slot  in  the  shafts  is  fitted  with 
springs,  so  that  it  will  engage  in  the  key-way  of  any  particular 
set  of  gears  and  put  them  mto  operation,  all  others  being  run 
idle.  Between  each  of  the  gears  is  a  collar  fastened  tightly  to 
the  shaft,  which  acts  as  a  device  for  releasing  the  key  as  it 
changes  from  one  gear  to  the  other.  The  upper  corners  of  the 
key  are  beveled  for  this  purpose. 

These  sliding  keys  are  securec  to  collars  D,  which  slide  upon 
the  shafts  and  are  operated  simultaneously  by  yoke  F,  attached 
t&  rack  G.  The  rack  is  moved  by  gear  H  mounted  in  the  end 
of  the  vertical  rod  reaching  up  from  the  machine,  as  is  shown 
in  the  photograph. 
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Power  is  transmitted  to  the  device  through  pulley  I,  which 
delivers  it  through  the  shock  absorber  J  to  the  cones  of  gears. 
This  shock  absorber  is  shown  in  detail  and  prevents  any  undue 
wear  or  breakage  of  the  transmission  from  a  sudden  engagement 
of  the  gears.  Its  construction  is  as  follows :  The  sleeve  K  is 
enlarged  at  L,  at  which  place  it  is  partly  cut  away.  A  piece  M 
similar  to  L  is  fastened  to  shaft  B.  The  pieces  L  and  M  overlap 
each  other  in  a  clutch-like  manner  and  in  the  box-like  space 
between  them  are  two  wedged-shaped  blocks  N  and  a  V-shaped 


PARKER   TR.\NSMISS[OX    FITTED   IN    PL.\C  E    OF    THE   COrNTEKSH.\FT 
OF   AN    ENGINE   LATHE. 

block  O.  The  blocks  X  are  forced  together  by  the  Springs  P, 
and  the  power  is  transmitted  by  block  O  being  wedged  in  between 
;  blocks  N.  This  mechanism  is  covered  by  the  shell  Q  that  is 
fastened  to  the  sleeve  head  L.  The  helical  spring  R  is  at  the 
proper  tension  to  carry  the  idle  load,  one  end  of  this  spring 
being  fastened  to  shell  Q,  and  the  other  end  to  M.  As  the 
springs  P  force  the'  blocks  N  together,  these  in  turn  hold  the 
block  O  against  its  seat  in  M. 

In  operation,  the   shock  absorber  revolves  shaft  B  only,  until 


SECTION  AT  A-* 


to  permit  ^llie  carrying"  of  the  load.  The  mechanism  is  thus 
engaged  yithotit  shock  or  blow. 

The  sh^f^/reachihg  down  from  the  transmission  is  operated 
by  a  handle  on  the  lathe  carriage,  a  pointer  and  scale  being  pro- 
vided to  indicate  which  pair  of  gears  is  engaged.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  readily  operated  by  ^  the  ordinary  shifting  handle,  if 
desired.  :-'k";-'^-;'-^  '.:.":;  .-r  -■'■■[.^■.'- '/'■').' \ 

Two  years'  constant  service  on  the  lathe  shown  have  not  devel- 
oped any  necessity  for  repairs  or  adjustment.  It  has  also  been 
applied  to  a  6-cylinder,  40  h.p.,  automobile  and  traveled  over 
16,000  miles  without  any  necessity  for  repairs. 


DETAILS    OF    SPRING   COUPLING   IN    DRIVING   SH.\Ft  OF   PARKER   TRANS- 
MISSION. 

the  key  in  tliis  shaft  enters  tlie  .-lot  in  one  of  the  gears,  C,  into 
which  it  is  forced  by  small  springs.  Now  a  single  pair  of  gears 
is  revolved  until  the  slot  in  the  meshing  gear  C,  comes  opposite 
key  E„  at  which  time  the  key  is  forced  into  position  in  C,  and 
now,  when  both  keys  are  engaged,  the  working  load  is  trans- 
ferred to  spring  R  which,  not  being  strong  enough  to  take  ths 
whole  load,  shifts  it  onto  the  blocks  N  and  O,  the  block  O 
forcing  the  blocks  N  apart  until  springs  P  offer  resistance  enough 


TREATED  TIES. 


The  rapid  progress  of  wood  preservation  in  the  United  States 
during  recent  years  is  disclosed  in  the  rapidly  increasing  per- 
centages of  treated  ties  in  the  total  annual  purchases.  In  1908. 
23^776,060  ties  were  reported  by  the  steam  and  electric  roads  as 
having  been  treated  by  them  or  purchased  already  treated,  which 
was  21. 1  per  cent,  of  all  of  the  ties  purchased  in  that  year.  The 
corresponding  percentages  in  1907  and  in  1906  were  12.9  and  11.5, 
respectively.  Twelve  large  railroad  companies  are  now  running 
treating  plants  of  their  own,  and  a  number  of  roads  which  do 
not  maintain  such  plants  either  buy  treated  ties  or  have  their 
ties  treated  after  purchase.  .Altogether,  there  were  in  operation 
in  the  United  States  in  1908  about  70  wood  preserving  plants. 

In  1908  the  steam  roads  treated  12,590,643  ties  and  purchased 
10,565,925  treated  ties,  the  total  for  these  roads  being  23,156,568 
treated  ties,  or  21.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  ties  pur- 
chased by  them,  and  97.4  per  cent,  of  the  treated  ties  reported 
for  that  year.  The  use  of  treated  ties  is  less  general  among  the 
electric  than  among  the  steam  roads.  The  electric  roads  treated 
after  purchase  212,356  ties,  and  purchased  in  treated  form  407,136 
ties,  making  a  total  of  619,492  treated  ties,  or  9.6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  purchased  by  them. — Frotn  Bulletin  Xo.  log  on 
Forest  Products  of  the  U.  S.  for  1908,  issued  by  the  Dcpt.  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 


♦•'.V  • 


Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — The  seventh  annual 
convention  of  this  association  will  be  held  at  Planters'  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  May  16,  17  and  18,  1910.  The  following  subjects  will  be 
discussed:  'By  What  Unit  of  Measure  is  the  Efficiency  of  .1 
Storekeeper  Properly  Determined  "  "Economy  in  Mechanical 
Contrivances  for  Handling  Material,"  "Economy  of  the  Piece 
Work  System  in  the  Handling  01  Supplies."  Committee  reports 
will  also  be  received  on  "Recommended  Practices"  and  "Classi- 
fication of  Material."  Secretary.  J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C.  CoUin- 
wood,  Ohio.  , 


The  Fl.\ming  Arc  L.\mp. — The  flaming  arc  lamp,  using  the 
so-called  yellow  carbons,  after  several  years  use  principally  as 
an  advertising  light,  is  now  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  the  lighting  of  foundries,  machine  shops,  etc.,  where  the 
rooms  are  high,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  hang  lamps  above 
the  crane.  The  characteristic  distribution  of  this  lamp  as  now 
built  is  particularly  adapted  to  high  buildings  since  the  maximum 
light  is  throv/n  directly  downward.  The  light  is  vcr>'  powerful, 
and  suited  for  lighting  large  areas  when  hung  high.  When 
placed  too  low  the  light  would  be  glaring  and  inefficiently  distrib- 
uted.— G.  H.  Siickiiey  on  "Uluminatioii  for  Industrial  Plants"  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Inst,  of  Electrical  Engineers. 


LuBKic.\TiNG  Oil  Consumption  by  the  Railroads. — The  "Re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry," in  the  issue  of  August  5,  1907,  stated  that  94  railroads 
paid  out  the  enormous  sum  of  $4,068,557  for  lubricants  during 
the  period  of  one  year,  in  or  about  1905,  and  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System  alone  spent  $385,933  for  a  similar  purpose  during 
a  like  interval. — A.  D.  Smith  before  the  Raihvay  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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as  linij;  .■!>  tin-  wtar  i>n  tlic  drivJni,'  uliecls  is  ai)i>rnxiiiiati.ly  tljn 
^amc.  Jf.  at  any  tiiiir,  tlir  load  Ihcoiik's  badly  unljalamtd  it  is 
:-a, simple  matter  to  rcadjn-t   ilu-  resistanc<M$<. ;•-•.■:..  :-"','.j'.;:.r'' •.;•-;■.■.'. 

Lozi'  power'faclor  of  t'lc  system. — This  docs  not  seem  to  be 
borne  out  l>y  the  practice.  The.  power- fact<jr,  as  shown  liy  the 
switchboard  instruments  in  the  power  honse,  is  S?  per  cent.  This 
is  a  good  residt  and  is  mudi  higher  than  a  power- t;uti>r  of  a 
well  kif)wn  sinplc-phasc  system  that  I  recently  had  occasion  -o 
:  visit. 

y  /X^VOuOt'erbitad  %vircs.:-^Th^^^  i>  iio  doulit   tli;it  tw.^  wire-  will 

:" da»^«^  jBldrie  irouplij/thiai^  C)(iiic,Oai«l  ;ni  iarscvof  Goini)lic;tt(  tl  yard 

stnirturc.it  niiqlit  not  l>e  practicid)io  to  use  two  ovcrliead  wires, 

but  where  liie  problem  js   tliaf  of  a   sinyle  track  witli  an  occ  i- 

sipnal    tHru-<yv«t;  o*"' "^^^^•''^'j  - '^'*r^^    is,    practically    s()eaking,   no 

nipre  ilttViculty  in  niainfaJning'tAvrt  wires  ilian  om.  ..."  K;..'-... 

"In   brief,  in  >crvicc  of  this  chafacter.   the   three  phase   motor 

;  bas    tnarked    a<k;nita.ucs.  in    cajSacity,    rehahility.    simplicity,    and 

.gcijeral  ;tTn>tworthitte.ss.  when  compari-d  with  any  oilier  motor. 

^  .^^.>-  : . .  ;.iSome   Minor  Advantages  of  Electric  Traction. 
;'•", -fl*  ..th'c.'-niauy.discussipus'  of  el^  traction    which    iiavc  'tJt^ '■ 

;'Wiitly  taken  place,  I  tlo  nnt  find  several  minor  advantases  suf- 

ficientlv;  emphasl;;td.  One,  of,  these  advantages  lii  s  in  live  fact 
■  tbat  with  electric  tractjoii  the  exact  performance  and  condition 
;.of  tliC;  lofotltptivvV  ;'nt^  <»i  J'll  «^!:lv^^         of  the  system  is  accu-  , 


rately   knowi    at    each    motneiu  ;   on    the   other   hand,   with    steam 
locomotives  neither  the  engineer  nor  the  motive  power  man  can 

,^  have  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  operatifm  at  the 
moment;  he  can  only  ascertain  the  performance  of  the  locomo- 
tive by  elaborate  tests,  which,  a.-  a  matter  of  fact,  are  seldom 
made.  The  ratmgs  and  performance  of  steam  locomotives  ai" 
made  up  largely  of  "authority''  hastd  on  a  few  te-t-  from  time 
to  time,  and  take  no  cosjnixancc  of  the  actual  conditirm  of  the 
locomotives.  The  import. nice  of  this.  I  tin'nk,  is  clearly  brought 
out  by  the  test?  of  the  steam  locomotive  cited  hcreui.  .V   .  ■•;  ■  ■■■.•': 

With  electric  loc<inioti\is  the  oper.ition  wn  a   heavy  grade  be- 
comes as  sim;)le  as  on  the  level;  the  engineers  and  train  men  feel 
nmch   greater  mnlidence   in   tlu'   electric  locomotives  ami   const-  • 
einei.ily  tiie  tiiomitain  dui-i  'ii  ciase>  to  be  a  terror  to  tluin. 

;. •  .■.'•EUciric  traction  wdl  jn  rniit  tlie  ustrv-ofV  ver\-  loijg  tumiels, 
which  .ni'  not  now  ])o-sible  on  accinnit  of  ditViculty  of  ventilation. 
Then-  i>  no  ])articular  reason  why  tunnels  of  tin  or  Iwehe  uiilcsv 
should  nc)t  lie  operated  as  ea-ily  as  those  id'  one  mile.  ' 

•  :^  'The  unat  incre;i>c  |). ■s-illl^:•  in  ilu-  spied  of  trains  with  ilectric 

■  Inaction  and  the  conseijueni  increase  in ,  the  capacity  at  a  single 

track  will  operate  to  povi|„.ne  foi   a  long  lime  the  necessity  for 

double  tracking.      I'liis  ilouble  tracking  on  ;i  miaintain   i->  a  very 

expensive  piece  of  business  and  thi-  -avin^i  alone,  will,  in   some 

.  cases,  nmre  th:in  offset  the  I'ost  of  tlictrical  e(|nipmc»t.' ;',.  .•■••': 
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PARKER  SPEED  CHANGING  DEVICE. 


;  A  trimsmiseion  antl  speed  changing  ilevicc  of  tfic  all  gearerf 
'.type,  manufnetured  by  the  Parker  I'ransmission  &  Appliance 
Cp»>:  Springfield.Mas-Sv,.' is:  iliown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. This  is  suited  for  lise  on  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  machines 
that  require  changes  of  speed  and  is  particularly  applicable  to 
machine  tools  and  automobiles.  ]t  gives  an  absolutely  positive 
drive  and  can  be  operated  either  in  a  progressive  or  selective 
manner.-  It  is  of  the  non-sliding  gear  arrangement  and  can  be 
made  for  any  required  number  of  speed  changes  at  any  ratio, 
with  any.  conibination  of  forward  and  reverse  speeds.  In  the 
photograph  it  is  shown  as  applied  to  a  i6  inch  Reed  engine  lathe, 
in  which  ca>c  the  head  cone  has  been  removed  and  a  single  pulley 
drive  applied.  The  transmission  in  this  case  takes  the'  place 
of  the  counter -shaft.  It  can,  however,  be  made  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  machine,  or  located  upon  the  floor,  if  desired. 

Two   cones  of   gears   in   constant   mesh   and   mounted   idly   on 
parallel   shafts   form   the  principle  part  of  the  transmission;  a 


shock '.absorlnr.  apjdied  at  the  driving  md,  is,  however,  a  very 
imitortant  factor.  The  line  drawing  shows  the  arran.uement  and  , 
construction  of  the  whole  gear  and,  referring  to  it,  the  live 
gears  Ci,  four  for  forward  speeds  and  one  for  reverse,  arc 
mounted  idly  on  B,.  Moliing  with  these  are  five  similar  gears 
mounted  idly  on  shaft  V>.  The  reversing  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  an  intermediate  gear,  as  indicated  in  the  end  view. 

A  sliding  key  E  mounted  in  a  slot  in  the  shafts  is  fitted  with 
springs,  so  that  it  will  engage  in  the  key-way  of  any  particular 
set  of  gears  and  put  them  into  operation,  all  others  being  run' 
idle.  Between  each  of  the  gears  is  a  collar  fa.stened  tightly  to 
the  shaft,  which  acts  as  a  device  for  releasing  the  key  as  it 
changes  from  one  gear  to  the  other.  The  upper  corners  of  the 
key  are  beveled  for  this  purpose. 

These  slidiii',^  kiys  are  s-cureo  to  collars  I),  which  slide  upon 
the  shafts  and  are  operated  simultaneously  by  yoke  F,  attached 
to  rack  G.  The  rack  is  moved  by  gear  li  moiinted  in  the  end 
of  the  vertical  rod  reachuij;  up  from  the  machine,  as  is  shown 
in  the  photograph.    :V."..  [■:'-'■■■'  > '■.^;v  '■'':^:h'----^-'-''''^''^'y.-'-'''^\y\-- 
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'Power  is  transmitted  to  tlie  divice  through  pulley  I.  which 
delivers  it  througli  the  shock  aljMirhcr  J  td  tlic  tones  of  gears.  . 
This  shock  absorher  is  shown  in  detail  and  prevents  any  undue 
wear  or  i)rcaka>;c  of  tlie  transmission  fr<im  a  sudden  engagement 
of  tlie  gears.  Its  constructi^ii^  is  as  follows:  The  sleeve  K  is 
enlarged  at  1.,  at  which  place  it  is  partly  cut  away.  A  piece  M 
similar  to  L  is  fastened  to  shaft  B.  The  pieces  L  and  M  overlap 
each  other  in  a  clutch  like  manner  an<l  in  the  box-like  space  iy, 
betweiii  them  ;!rc  two  wedged  shaped  bkicks  N  and  a  V-shapcd 


lCCTIO%  »T  *r* 


to  permit   the   carrying   of  the  load.     The'TOechanigm  is  thus 
engaged  without  shock  or  blow:.  ^ 

The   shaft    reaching   ili>wn   from- the  tfartsiiiiVsiwn 'is  ui^^ 
by  a  handle  on  the  Lithe  carriage^  a  pointer  and  scale  being  priov',.; , 

vided  to  indicate  wliich  pair  of  gears  is  engage<l.     It  cati,  haW- 

evi  r,    be    readily    operated    iu    the;  ordinary,  iliifljfiij  iiainile,  if    , 
desired, ■  ^ ''■•";: ;■',.;:■-  .,■.-•;.:.  v./:  ■■:-':.-.:•.::■.'-,  ■■  '■_:': ■^ :.■]_;-;: f .^ _j /J ^'^':^■'y  v'o  ; 
Two  years'  constant  service  on  the  latlie  sliowu  have  not  devel-  .c-J.: 
oped  any  necessity  for  repair.'^  or  adjustment.     It  has  al-o  been    • . } 
apijlied   to  a  6-cylinder.  40   h.p.,   atu<>niol)ilc   and  travt'le^;  over    V-: 
ifj.oob miles  wirhoilt  any  necessity  for  repair*.  ;.;:;;i;- •.;/.,/-••. -j; .■  '"..■•.;> 

■;  f  .:-i:\; ;:  ■ :  ;x;      v,.;  -  >  treated  "  ties.  'a;A ,  C'^^'-:---  -•  t-  ^  ^'^. :" ' 


■'  '-^rAkUKK    TK.\XSMISSI()X    KITTKIi    IN    1U..\(  K    (H-    TllK   q)l\TKl<>n.\Ft . ..  ; 

;■■'',',/,■■.  ,■',■:,..■■"■'.    <-*f..\N    KNliJNK;-t..\TJU:,  '•  ■_:->^,- v". '    V.';^  "  ^ '-■-./ 

>-;-bi<  .ck  6.     The  fiiock-i   X  are   forced  tVigeihtr  by  tT>e'  Sprhigs  P/ 

:  aiid  the  power  is  transmitted  by  block  ( >  being  wedged  in  between ; 

.-v.:'blpclcs  N.     This  mecha'iism  is  <rovtred   by  tVie  slull  0  that  is 

".fastened  to  the  sleeve  head  L,     The  helical  spring  K  is  at  th^ 

proper   tension  to  carry  the   idle   load,  one   end  <ji  this   sprinsf 

Iiiiiig    fa.-itened   to   shell   Q,.!nd- the  other   en<l   toM.     A>   the 

■;-.  sprijogs   P  force  the  blocks  X  tcii^ether,  |hese  in  tiifn  hbld  th« 

•  }^;^^lock  O  against  it >;  scat  in  M.    T  ;  <       v  ; 

. .     Inv  operation,  the   shock  ahsprbeF  rcyolVcS.  Sliaft  5  o         until 


,'  ■  The  rfjpid  pnVgTess  of  vk^oeul  ]ire.-*rv:atfon  in  the  t'nitc'lvSJatc-j 
during-  recent  ye^irs  is :  d«sclii5e<i  .in  the  ,rai»idly  ijJCfciksit^  perf: : 
cetitages  bf  treated  tic*  in  the  total  annual  pttrcTiases.;  In  1908.  " 
-.^vr''iO^»o  ties  were  repijited  by  tiieMtam  .*ind  eitNctnc  road»  .us 
haviri^  beeii  treatvd  by  llunii  or  pii.rchased  already  tre:rtv«l;  wliich 
Was  21  -t  iHt  cent^  of  all  of  tbo  ties  pjircliased  in  that  y«ir.  The 
corri^sponditrg  jKrceittagCs  in  1007  rlJid  iM  i9(i(>^^\^^^^^  12.9  and  ik^, 
rtspeciiveiy.  rwelve  largV  railroaxl  coitipaiiits  arc  now  rnr.iinv^ 
tfic'atiug 'iVlaiTts  y f  tiWir .OwiT, raii;^ 'a -n  wiiicli  <ic^": 

not   maintain   such   platits  eiflier  buy  treal^-d  ties  or  have  theJ.r 
tics  treated  after  purchase;     Altf»gelher,  there  were  in  operation -- 
in  the  Unite<l  .States,  in  190?^  aliout  70  wood  preserving  plants,  r  ': 
■    ^In  1908  the  steam  roads^  treated  12,590.643  lie*  ami  purcha**!: 
1I0.5()5,9J5  treated  ties,  the  total  for  these  road-  beitig  2.M56,?6j<:'- 
treated  lie<,  or  Ji.S  per  cent,  ofihc  total  number  of  ties  pur- 
chased by  them,   and  97.4  per  cent,  of  the  tr<?ared  ties  reported? 
for  that  yi-ar.    The  use  of  tTcate<l  lies  is  less  general  araoni;  the  ' 
electric  than  aniong:  the  steani  roatl-:.     The  tleciric  roads  trvated 
alter  purchase  2,1 -'.356  ties,  and  purchased  in  treatefl  form  407, i,<6;^ 
ties,  inakihg  a  tc>tal  of  619,492  treated  tics,  or  9ii  per  cent,  of  thie^/ 
total   muni)er  purchased  by  them. — From   Pullcltin   Xo,    jcj  on 
J-iircst  i'wducU  of  the  V:  S.  jfar  f^,  isstud  bytiuJil^pi.jrf.- 
^omutcrcc  and  Labor.  \\'{^  V::.-;  \  /;'■;;  r-^-^.-'/^i';  .-^■^v-.'-'C'^;-,>C/''^ " 

•    -KAiiWAV  .    STOKKKte^ 

'c6im!Ui<in  of  this  association  will  be  held  at  Planters'  1 1 OteT,  Si. 

Jx>ui>,May  It),  17  and   iS,  jyio.     The  following  subjtvt-  will  be 

discussctl:   "  Hy  What   L'nit  of  Measure  is  the   Mtticrcncy  of  a 

-/Storekeeper    Prxjperly    iX-ttrmincXi  "    •'J^tonomy  in  Mvchamcal 

,  iroiitrivaiices    for  Handling    Material,"   "Hconomy   of  the  Piec.- 

:  Work  System  in  the  llandling  Oi  Supplies."    0«niniitice  repojvs 

will  also  be  received  on  •-ReccHniirende<l  Practices*'  -anti  "C.l<i*si- 

hcation  V)f  iiaterial.'^  Sccreiai^  J[;  Jl^  >^  B<^  C,;5^»Uii»r^ 

',;  \vo<)d,,<3hi6^  .■■''. V-   >  ■'•-:'■-■."•■''■  ■-'-;, '  ■.-"  --■'::'■    ■'''■■r.  ■'■  '/;\-v  '"'  '"■   ■:..X/''^"--" 


i-.  DET.MLS   111"    .sriUXg   COLTl.ING   TX   nRTVlKr,   SirVtT   OF   r:\KKKR  tR.\>JS-.. 

■vv  AHssiox.  ■'_..-..;::  V--^ ■ 

•\.  the  key  in  thi'  shaft  enters  the  .iint  iii  <ith-  iif  the  jioafs,  6.:inUi' 
.;  which  it  is  forced  by  small  springs.  N'ow  a  ^  ingle  pair  of  gears 
'■is  revolved  until  the  -lot   in  the  meshing  gear  XT,  coines.  opfjOsitc 

X  key  K,.  at  which  time  the  key  is  forced  inti)  ]>ositi<in  in  Ci.  and 
••--.now,  when  imth  keys  are  engaged,  the  working  load  is  trans- 
ferred to  spring  R  which,  nol  being  strong  enough  to  take  th* 
^^:,  whole  load,  shifts  it  onto  the  blocks  N  and  O.  the  block  O 
,:"  forcing  the  block*;  N  apart  until  springs  P. <>ffer  resistance  enongh 


The  FlaSuXi;  Arc  jLAMP.'-rThc  Ifetiiing  afc  liinp^uiJWi^:^        i 
S0":caHed  yellow  carboiJ>>.  a£icr.:scv^«tl  years  tise'tfii^'ipally  '^sx, 
an  advertising  light,  is  now  Ining  itsvd  to  a  con^ideraiile  cxfent 
ior   the   lighting   of    foundries,   machine   shops;   etc..   where   the 
rooins  arc  high,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  haiij;  lanvps  ab.>yC> 
the  crane.'    TiH'cliaracieristicd  ri<6w.'. 

built  is  panicuiar'y  ad.-tplevl  to  high  buiiditig-  since  the  maxiinuuV 
light  is  thrown  direcvly  <ltnvnward,  ilie  light  is  very  f»pwerit:l, 
and  suited  for  lighting  larfre:  are'as  Avlwn  hung:  high.  When 
placed  too  low  the  hght  would  be  glaring.and  inelHciemly  distrib- 
uted.—<7.  IL  Slhkncy  on  ''IlluwimitJ-m  for  Indnstrialtlatiii'  ifi  ■ 
:l*ro4:cc:diHgs  oj  the  .Im.  lusl.  of  EJcctyiccil  Jinywfr>'i,^>  :[,^.-,.,-]j^j 


'  '  LvBRjc.vTixG  Oil  Coxsumi'tIok  by  rnc  R.mlro.m»s,— The  *'Rtr- 
pOrt  of  the  Gommissioncr  of  Corporations  on  the  Pi^troIeamlnT 
dustrjv'  in  the  issue  of  August  5,  1907.  stated  that  94  railroads 
paid  out  the  enormons  sum  of  $4,068,557  for  lubricants  dnrini; 
the  pe'riod  of  one  year,  in  or  about  1905,  and  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System  alone  spent  $.?B5.9.^3  ior  a  simitar  purpose  during 
a  like  in\cT\z\.—.t,  V.  Smith  before  the  Raikcay  Cl^b  <ff  Pitts- 
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POWERFUL  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  A 

NARROW   GAUGE   RAILWAY. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  MALLET  COMPOUND  2-6-6-2  TYPE  AND  A 
PACIFIC  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE  RECENTLY  CONSTRUCTED  FOR  THE  CENTRAL 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS  BY  THE  AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY. 
THIS  RAILWAY  HAS  A  3  FT.  6  IN.  GAUGE  AND  THESE  LOCOMOTIVES  ARE 
AMONG  THE  MOST  POWERFUL  EVER  PUT  INTO  SERVICE  ON  A  NARROW 
GAUGE  ROAD. 


Ab(jpt  a  year  ago  the  American  Locomotive  Company  built  a 
2-6-6-0  type  locomotive  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge  for  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment Railways  of  South  Africa.  This  engine  has  been  in  service 
for  several  months  and  has  fully  met  the  expectations  of  the 
owners  and  proved  most  efficient  and  successful  under  the  con- 
ditions existing  on  that  road.  On  a  ^.^  per  cent,  grade  it  . 
easily  handles  325  long  tons,  which  is  lifty  per  cent,  mor-} 
than  the  heaviest  engines  of  other  types  can  iiaul.  It  passe? 
through  19.5  deg.  curves  with  less  flange  friction  than  do  eight 
coupled  locomotives  with  rigid  wheel  base. 

This  company  has  recently  completed  another  narrow  gauge 
Mallet,  that  is  to  be  put  into  service  on  the  Central  South 
African  Railways,  the  conditions  of  which  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Natal  Government  Railways;  the  design  in  this  case, 
however,  being  of  the  2-6-6-2  type.  In  the  same  order  are  also 
included  a  large  Pacific  type  locomotive,  which  in  general  design 
follows  American  practice  and  is  provided  with  a  tire  tube  super- 
heater. 

Referring  first  to  the  Mallet  articulated  compound  locomotive. 


The  reversing  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  the  weights  of 
the  parts  of  the  two  sets  of  valve  motions  counter-balance  each 
other.  Reversing  is  effected  by  means  of  the  builders'  usual 
design  of  power  reversing  gear,  except  that  in  this  case  the 
reversing  cylinder  is  operated  by  steam,  as  this  engine  is  not 
equipped  with  compressed  air. 

Wrought  iron  frames  four  inches  wide  are  used.  The  reav 
frames  have  a  single  front  rail  integral  with  the  main  frame, 
while  the  front  frames  are  fitted  with  double  front  rails.  There 
is  a  single  articulated  connection  between  the  front  and  rear 
engines.  That  part  cf  the  weight  of  the  boiler  carried  on  the 
front  system  is  supported  by  a  single  self-adjusting  sliding  bear- 
ing provided  with  the  builders'  usual  design  of  spring  centering 
device. 

The  three  pairs  of  driving  wheels  of  the  front  system  are  all 
equalized  together  and  with  the  leading  truck  by  a  single  central 
equalizing  beam,  while  the  rear  set  of  driving  wheels  are  equal- 
ized in  a  similar  manner  except  that  the  cross  equalization  is 
omitted   and   each   side   is   equalized   with   the  trailing  truck   by 
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It  has  a  total  weight  of  225,000  lbs.,  of  which  192,500  lbs.  is 
carried  on  the  driving  wheels.  As  far  as  the  features  peculiar 
to  the  articulated  type  of  construction  is  concerned,  the  design 
in  general  follows  the  builders'  standard  practice.  The  high 
pressure  cylinders  are  18  inches  in  diameter  by  26  inches 
stroke,  and  the  low  pressure  cylinders  are  3?.'/2  inches  in  diam- 
eter by  the  same  stroke.  The  exhaust  passages  of  the  low  pres 
sure  cylinders  are  carried  forward  to  the  front  of  the  cylinder, 
where  they  connect  to  the  branches  of  a  "Y"  pipe.  This  has  ;i 
ball  joint  connection  with  an  elbow  connected  by  a  pipe  fitted 
with  a  slip  joint  with  an  elbow  having  a  ball  joint  connection 
with  the  exhaust  pipe  in  the  smoke  box.  This  arraijgement  was 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  length  of  flexible  exhausf 
pipe  so  as  to  reduce  the  angle  of  its  deflections  when  the  locomo- 


ineans  of  an  equalizing  beam  which  fits  into  a  pocket  in  the  truck 
center  pin.  This  arrangement  gives  a  three  point  suspended 
engine. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  radial  stayed  straight  top  type  and  the 
barrel   measures  72]^  inches  in  diameter  inside  at  the  first  ring. 

The  design  incorporates  an   18  inch  combustion  chamber,  the 

l)ottom  of  which  is  laid  with  fire  brick. 

There  are  271  tubes  2j<i  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  long, 
which  provide  a  heating  surface  of  3,167.7  sq.  ft.  The  total 
heating  surface  of  the  boiler  is  3,324.8  sq.  ft.  This  gives  a  ratio 
of  total  heating  surface  to  the  volume  of  equivalent,  simple 
cylinders  of  281.  The  firebox  is  107  15/16  inches  long  and  66 
inches  wide,  and  provides  a  grate  area  of  49.5  sq.  ft.  Following 
English  practice,  the  inside  firebo.x  is  made  of  copper,  the  crown 

tive  passes  through   sharp   curves.     In  order  to  provide  room      and  side  sheets  being  in  one  piece,  and  copper  staybolts  are  used 

between  the  top  of  the  cylinder  casting  and  the  smoke  box  for       for  the  water-space  stays. 


the  flexible  exhaust  pipe  it  was  necessary  in  this  case  to  provide 
an  offset  of  5^  inches  in  the  bottom  of  the  smoke  box  from  a 
point  15'/S  inches  back  of  the  center  line  of  the  exhaust  pipe. 

Following  the  usual  practice,  the  high  pressure  cylinders  are 
equipped  with  piston  valves  and  the  low  pressure  with  Allen - 
Richardson  balanced  slide  valves,  both  being  operated  by  a 
simple  design  of  the  Walschaert  valve  gear. 


Both  trucks  are  of  the  radial  center  bearing,  swing  bolster  type, 
with  journals  outside  of  the  wheels.  The  bolster  is  suspended 
by  3-point  or  stable  equilibrium  hangers.  The  frame,  which  is 
of  cast  steel,  of  light  but  strong  construction,  is  in  three  parts. 
The  main  frame  has  two  arms  on  each  side  which  extend  outside 
of  and  partially  surround  the  wheel,  and  between  the  ends  of 
these  arms  the  section  forming  the  pedestal  for  the  journal  box 
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is  securely  bolted.    Coil  springs  seated  on  top  of  the  boxes  trans- 
mit the  loads  to  the  journals.  . 

As  the  engine  is  designed  to  pass  through  curves  of  350  feet 
radius  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  the  required  truck 
swing  and  bring  the  point  of  support  as  low  as  possible,  to  sus 
pend  the  bolster  underneath  the  axle  and  employ  a  long  center 
pin,  which  is  built  up  in  two  parts,  the  lower  one  straddling  tho 
axle. 

The  Pacific  type  locomotive  is  the  heaviest  narrow  gauge  pass- 
enger engine  on  our  records,  and  in  working  order  has  a  tola! 
weight  of  155,000  pounds,  of  which  106,000  pounds  are  carried 
on  the  driving  wheels. 

The  design  was  prepared  by  the  builders  and  follows,  in  gen- 
eral, American  locomotive  practice,  which  will  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  determining  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  designs  by  a  comparison  of  the  result^ 
obtained  with  the  engine  here  illustrated  and  others  of  the  same 
type  built  by  English  locomotive  manufacturers. 

With  62  inch  driving  wheels  and  a  maximum  tractive  effort  of 
28,800  pounds,  the  most  difficult  problem  in  connection  with  this 
design  was  to  provide  sufficient  boiler  capacity  to  meet  the 
requirements  without  exceeding  the  maximum  allowable  height 
of  7  ft.  8  in.  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the  center  of  the  boiler. 
In  this  case  the  difficulty  was  very  satisfactorily  overcome  by  the 
application  of  highly  superheated  steam. 

The  superheater  is  the  builders'  latest  design  of  fire  tube  typ? 
with  side  steam  headers  and  of  the  double  loop  type  arranged  to 
give  a  high  degree  of  superheat.  It  provides  a  heating  surface 
of  363  square  feet.  This  is  19  per  cent,  of  the  tube  heating  sur- 
face, which  approximates  very  closely  the  ratio  recommended  by 
German  locomotive  designers,  in  which  country  the  application 
of  superheated  steam   has  reached  its  highest   development. 


relation  to  the  main  and  truck  frames  and  in  proper  alignment 
with  and  full  bearing  on  the  journal  boxes.  This  construction 
eliminates  the  necessity  for  outside  supplementary  trailing  frames. 
thereby  effecting  a  considerable  reduction  in  weight,  which  ni 
standard  gauge  trucks  amounts  to  from  2,500  to  3,000  pounds. 

The  spring  seat  fits  freely  in  a  central  opening  formed  in  the 
spring  seat  guide  and  is  carried  on  a  trunnion  block  "which  passes 
freely  through  a  longitudinal  opening  in  the  spring  seat,  an<l  is 
provided  with  pivot  ends  carried  in  bearings  bolted  to  the  under 
side  of  the  spring  seat  guide.  The  trunnion  block  is  coupled  to 
the  spring  seat  by  means  of  a  transverse  pin  passing  through 
both,  the  whole  thus  forming  a  universal  joint  connection.  With 
this  construction  the  spring  seats  can  easily  adjust  themselves 
to  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  journal  boxes  relatively  t.> 
the  main  frame.  The  spring  seat  guide  slides  between  the  jaws 
of  the  cast  steel  yoke,  thus  providing  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  ihe 
journal  boxes  relatively  to  the  main  frame.  Between  the  spring 
seat  and  the  top  of  the  journal  box  is  interposed  a  xast  iron 
friction  plate.  The  upper  surface  of  this  plate  is  designed  to 
form  three  inclined  surfaces,  the  central  sloping  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  those  on  each  side,  but  at  the  same  angle.  The 
corresponding  surfaces  of  the  spring  seat  are  similarly  inclined. 
This  provides  double  inclined  bearing  surfaces,  the  action  of 
which  furnishe.s  a  resistance  to  the  transverse  movement  of  the 
truck,  and  assists  the  spring  centering  device  in  restoring  the 
truck  to  its  normal  position  when  the  locomotive  enters  a  tangent 
after  passing  through  a  curve. 

A  boiler  of  the  Belpaire  type  with  a  copper  firebox  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  English  practice  has  been  used.  The  throat 
sheet  and  back  head  are  inclined  so  as  to  throw  the  center  of 
gravity  as  far  forward  as  possible,  thereby  bringing  more  weight 
on  the  driving  wheels  and  reducing  the  load  on  the  trailing  truck. 


POWERFUL    NARROW    GAUGE    PACIFIC    TYPE    LOCOMOTIVE — CENTRAL    SOUTH    AFRICAN    RAILWAY. 


Full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  application  of  highlv 
superheated  stc;;m  to  use  large  cylinders  and  a  low  boiler  pres- 
sure.   The  cylinders  are  21  inche.',  in  diameter  by  28  inch  stroke, 

and  the  boiler  carries  a  working  pressure  of  170  pounds  per 

square  inch. 

Ten  inch  piston  valves  are  employed;  and  following  the  most 
approved  practice,  both  the  valve  and  piston  rods  are  provided 
with  front  extensions. 

An  interesting  detail  of  the  design  is  found  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  piston  rod  extension  guide,  which  is  so  constructed 
as  to  be  self-centering. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  design  is  the  trailing  truck, 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  company's  new  design  of  outside 
bearing  radial  truck  that  has  been  successfully  applied  to  a 
number  of  recent  Pacific  type  locomotives  built  by  them.  In 
the  truck  here  applied  the  modification  consists  in  the  use  of 
a  spring  yoke  rigidly  secured  to  the  slab  frame  instead  of 
one  hinged  to  the  frame.  The  important  advantages  )i 
this  type  of  trailing  truck,  as  compared  with  the  older  type 
of  outside  bearing  radial  truck,  are :  greater  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, material  reduction  in  the  dead  weight  of  the  engine, 
and  a  more  perfect  maintenance  of  the  springs  in  their  normal 


The  ifire  box  is  78  inches  long  and  65  inches  wide,  and  provides 
a  grate  area  of  35  square  feet.  This  gives  a  ratio  of  grate  area 
to  equivalent  heating  surface  of  70.6.  The  firebox  is  supported 
by  a  steel  e.x^pansion  plate  at  the  back  end,  while  the  support  for 

the  front  end  is  furnished  by  a  steel  waist  plate  located  just  back 
of  the  rear  pedestal. 

The  tender  is  of  the  8-wheel  type,  being  fitted  with  a  U 
shaped  tank  having  a  water  capacity  of  4.000  gallons  and  space 
for  10  English  tons  of  coal.  The  tender  trucks  are  of  the  equal- 
ized pedestal  type. 

Steam  brakes  are  applied  to  all  the  drivers,  and  in  addition  the 
engine  is  equipped  with  a  vacuum  brake  which  acts  on  the  tender 
wheels  and  is  provided  with  a  connection  for  the  train  line. 

The  principal  ratios  and  dimensions  of  both  designs  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 

;...'.'   •i.-,  GENERAL   DATA. 

Type    .;-.•«  V'»  ••■•.»•  i  ■••>'".j»^  ••.'*>■•»  •-•■*»-^  ••*•  •••f»*  • 2-€-(i-2  4-6-2 

Gaug'e  •;..'•••••  .>.^'.« *'._»«•  •^•'•*-.« .•'•*«•> i.>-».« •  .3  ft.  6  in.  8  ft.  6  in. 

Service    .  ..>.>•■• . i.:^.-  -..»••-♦•«•■•..>-.:;,  j Freight  Passenger 

Fuel    ....  .....".^  .•.....;.  ..■.■»..^i  ..i  ..•■.■.■ Bit.   Coal  Bit.  Coal 

Tractive  effort .v; .  . ,  »  .  .48,100  lbs.  28,800  lbs. 

Weight  in   working  order .'.i  ..-i  .825.000  Ihs.  165,600   lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers 192.600  lbs.  106,000  lb«. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working:  order  352.000  lbs.  259,800   Ibt. 
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:GE\i:KAL  DiiSLRirriDX  ()|-  a  MaLlbt  co.\ii'uLXi)  2^6^6-2  type  aS?d  a- 

PACIFIC  TYPI-:  LOCOMOilX  1     UlCEXILV  CONS  IRL'Cri:D  FOR  THE  CENTRAL 
SOUTH   AFRICAN    RAII\\\^S    I'.V   THE  AMERICAN    L(~)COMOTIVE   COxMPANV.^ 
THIS  RAILWAY   HAS  A  .^   IT    (.   L\.  GAl-C.E  A\l)    riIi:SE  LOCO.MO'ITVES   ARI-:. 
•AMONG    THE  MOST  i'OWERTCL  EVER  PUT   LNTO   SERVICE  ON  A   NARROW 

GAUGE  ROAD.     V-;;r7^ Z ^.  ^''•■.  r} .  ^..■■■■■■•:'--^-  -;;/""<  :;/■.  ...  /  :;V  ■.:■:>••,■-■'.":■••  i-'i^v 
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.',.   AJi'iUt  :i'.vc':ir  ago  tin-  A'nieficrm   Looininttvo  (■.■iii]>;m\    fmilt   ,i 

2-6-0  <>.  type, locpni()tivi.'  3  ft.  (>  in.  j-aujic  for  the  Nai:il  (.iuvcrii 

>mei1t  Raihyayspt  Smith  Afrkvi.^^.T^^^  has  l)ioii  in  .sorvic«. 

for  .?v:viral   niojiths  and   luis   itiHy  md   tin-   rxpcoiations  of  tfu 

d\v4)(i-rs  aiiil  pf(''VH'(l  uu>?-t  I'lViou-nt  aiul   viu-rr-~i'iil   umKr  tlu>  cmii 

■ditu>r4S    ^'xi^tii'iv;    oil  ■.tluU    rtia(t.       ( )i'    a    .^.:;    |u  r    >.^ni.  virailr    il 

-*^h>iry'Tiai^loj^\.ijjv  .^^^  liti)     pi  r    edit.   nior>j 

VtlKiti    till'   hoavR-jit   CHjimrs   '-f   iitluT    typi'v   can    liaitl.      It    passo- 

,  Vlirmigh   ii).5  dec.  curvi>  with  U->  llaii.yc   fricliou  tliail  ila..cij;;li!:. 

^-coii^kd  .lbc<irnptives  with  riuid  wlu  1 1  base. ;  V      ::  ■...'■  .     • '^7 :','•':■  ' 

.  •  T his  x^vmpany   has'  rCCCnlVy  cnnipk-tcd   .itiMtlu  r    naiiMW    L;aii,L: 

vMiilift..  that    i;.    to  Jh" -put    hm>    vorvioi-   nil    iju'    (."iiura!    Smitii 

■  Alrkaofi:    R.iiUvay-i,   iht  cV)iulitT>.ii>   of    which    arc    mtv    similar   t" 

^vtljo>€  (ji.tW^  N'atalivGdvtrninriii  R.tilw.'ns;  tin-  <lr~iL:ii  in  ilii-i,cast." 

.tl(.'Vt:evt'r,  being  < if  tlie  j-6-6-_'  typ«.\     In  iho  saim-  unlir  arc  aU" 

inoiij.Ied  a  larsro  Pacilio  type  locomotivr.  which  in  yvmia!  di-i.mi 

■.lollo>V5  Anicricaij  practice  ami  is  pniviiKd  with  a  I'lrt'  tiiJic  super 

.heii^ti':.::-/^,:.:-':-/ ■. r^:^-'::V>.-^  '^i.^'}:^  •v-v"-"  '';''-■•'■■■ 

..■  .•Ret'crTntgv.lfj^^^  ^V 'Nfailct  iiriJciil.'iti'il  O'lhiiicininl  l..ci>iii<ili\v.'' 


The 


rt'vcrsinp,  mechniipsm  is  so  arransV<1  that  the  woisihts  ot'. 
tlif  parts  of  the  two  sets  of  valvo  motions  counterbalance  each   . 
other.      Reversing   is   eflfecfcd    by    mean^    of   the    builders'    usuat 
design   of   power   reversing   gear,   except   that   in   this   case   th2. 
reversing  cylinder   is   operated   by    steam,    as   this   engine   is   not' 
equipped  with  compressed  air.  '      ' 

'  Wrought  iron  frames  four  inches  wide  are  used.  The  reav'- 
frames  have  .a  snigle  fron\  rail  integral  uitli  the  m.iin  frame.  ? 
while  the  front  frames  are  fitted  with  double  front  rail>.     There  ' 

■  is   a    single    articulated   connection    between    the    front    and    rear 
engines.     That    jiart    >  i   liie   weight   of   the   boiler  carrier!   on   the; 
front  system  is  >iipported  by  a  single  scif-adiusting  sliding  bear- 
ing provi<led  with  the  i>uililer>'  usual  design   of  spring  centering  ' 
device.  ;.■■'•  :'■<•-,  ^-'vy?-  :''::\'-..  :l  :.,-■'  '^^  .•'•-,'•..,■-;''■;■  ^''.'•■\:'-, 

The  three  pairs  of  driving  wheels  of  the  front  system  are  all' 
cquali/ed  together  and  with  tlie  leading  truck  by  a  single  centr.-il'. 
equali/ing  beam,  while  the  rear  set  of  driving  wheels  are  equai-^ 

Jzed    in    a    similar   manner   except   th;it   tlie   cross   equalizatioiT  >.i3- .; 
oinitied    and    eacii    ^ide   i-^    iqitalized    witii    tlie   trailing    truck'  l^j';; 
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•"!•.  ■•lt;,hai.^a.tpt^  uliicli    ioJ.50(j   lbs.   i> 

■  _.  <:ariried  on  jhs  ■driving  Avhoels.  As  fal*  as  the  ieaiurcs  peculiar 
'  :  ,16  the  articul-'ileil  type  of  ooiistructlon  is  concerned,  the  ilcsigii 
.V'.iiv  genc.rJil  f ojlou ,^.  (he  :buiider.s'  staiul.ird  ))ractice.  The  iiigii 
.■.'.vp'rcVsiire  VcJ'*liiJdcr5  •;arei'- li^^^^  diameter    by    jo    iiiche- 

■  r/, StT^fce/  and  the  I'Av;  pros-iiirc  Cylinders  ;»re  J^!  j  inclus  in  diaiu- 
,.•  *tef  Ijy  the  satne  stroke:'  The  e.xhatist  passages  of  the  low  pri;>»^ 
.■^  ;  sure  cyHpilers  ::rt:  carrird  fi^rv  ar(l  to  the  front  of  the  cylindi'T, 
;;';, where  they  conncctjc/ the  I)ranches.(>f  a  '"V^     pipe      This  has  .1 

••v,|jall  joint  connection  with   an   elhow  eoiuucted  by  a   pipe   l"itte<i 

.'.;■' with  a  >lip  joint  with  an  elbow  liaving  a   ball  joint  connection 

'• /with  the  txhaust  pipe  h)  the  sjuokc  box:     'i'his  arraqgement  was 

'   '  neecssai;y  in  prdcT  to  »ccitre  a  proper  leiiuth  of  ilexible  exhaus' 

;  :Vpipe  so  as  to  reduce  the  -ingle  of  its  dcHcctions  wiun  the  loconio- 

:  live  passes  through  >harp  curve>.  In  order  to  provide  room 
■-■  :■  between  the  top  of  the  evlinder  castine  an!  tlie  ^moke  l)ox  for 
V;  the  tiexible  exb.aust  pipe  it  was  necessary  ni  tins  case  to  provide 
.-.  ail  offset  of  5^  inches  in  the  bottom  of  the  smoke  box  from  .' 
V:  point  15';  inches' back  of  the  center  litle  of  the  e.xhaust  pipe. 
..;'^p<:>Howrng  the  iistial  practice,  the  high  pressure  cylinders  :ire 
::'i  eqiiiitped   with   piston   valves  and   thc^  low   pressure   with   .Allen 

','Richardson    balanced    ^de    valves,    both    being    operated    by    a 
'.simple  design  en  the  Wal>chacrt  val\%  gear.       '••'. ,  '•      "^   ^    " 


liuaij-s  <il  an  er|i;a!i/ini;  l>eaiii  which  fits  into  a  pocket  in  the  truck, 
^center   f>in.      rhis   arraivgeitu  lu    gi%es    a    three    point    -tispeiided 
'"  -rtigine.  ,;■  ,■  ,_  ,,,  ,  ._ 

The    bc>ikT  i.*-of  "HVt' vfafHal' staye(l    -traight   top   type    and    the-. 

barrel   uie;i-.nre!j  ,7^2^^■-i^.tc|u•'S  in  di'uneter  inside  at  the  first  ring. .' 

The   desi;.^n    incorporate^    ;in    18    inch    combHstioii    eliamber,    tlv;; 

.  .  tiotroni  of.  wliirh  i<  laid  with  tire  brick.  '^ 

•There  are  -71    tubes  j.'j  inches  in  <iiameter  and  20  feet   long,; 

which   provi<le   a   heating    surface   of   .?,i67.7   ■^t\.    ft.     Tlie   total;; 

healing  Mirf.ue  of  ibe  lioiler  is  _5,.?_'4.S  -(|.  ft       This  gives  ;i  rati.j/ 

of    toial    heatii':-;    surface    to    the    volume    of    equivalent    simpls; 

cylinders  of  jMt        The   firel)ox   i--    107    15/16  inches  long  and  66; 

inche-  w  i'li .  and  proviiles  a  grate  area  of  49.5  sq.  ft.     FoUowina; , 

English  practice,  the  inside  firebox  is  made  of  copper,  the  crown 

;ind  si<U-  sheets  being  in  one  piece,  and  copper  staybplts  are  used  ^ 

for  the  water-^pace  stays.'V'i^/^V-^'^^'-";;  ^^f;'.;'/'- .'-..!^.-;J  •■\;;:  ^     '^^''■■• 

r.oili  trucks  are  of  the  radial  center  bearing,  swing  bolster  type, 

with  journals  f)Utside  of  the  wheels.     The  bolster  is  suspended 

by  ,?-point  or  stable  equilibrium  hangers.     The  frame,  which  is ; 

of  cast   steel,  of  light  but  strong  construction,  is  in  three  parts.'.: 

The  main  frame  has  two  arms  on  each  side  which  extend  outside  - 

of  and  partially  surround  the   wheel,  and  between   the  ends   of;; 

-     these  arms  the  section  forming  the  pedestal  for  the  journal  box 

102  '■'■'■::■•.■  -f:. -■*,-'•■•;.:■■:■:' ,.•;•'•  .,■;>:•: V-. -■t^  •;■ 
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is  securcl}'  bolted.    Coil  springs  seated  on  top  of  the  boxes  ti-ans^ 
iiiit  llic  loads  to  the  journals. 

•  As  the  engine  is  designed  to  pass  through  curves  of  350  fccr 
radius  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  the  required  Iruck 
swuig  and  bring  tlie  point  of  support  as  low  as  possible,  to  sus 
pend  the  bolster  underneath  thq  axle  and  employ  a  long  center 
pin,  which  is  hi  ilt  up  iJi  two  pafts,  the  lower  one  straddling  th-" 
axle.  r.' .;■-■."•'.  ''■■'■'':'-';■-'''■'. '.■■...■^.■-■■'^y"\~^ ,,"'.;  v-    .-.••;■  ^'  ■ 

The  Pacific  type  locomotive  is  t1iefteav?bst  narrow-  gatige  pass 
eiigcr  engine  on  our  records,  aivd  in  workiui;  order  has  a  total 


-:*• 


relation  to  the  main  and  truck  frames  and  in  proper  .ilignmeni 
with  and   lull  bearing  on  the  journal  boxes.     This  construoiiou 
eliminates  the  necessity  for  outside  supplementary  trailing  frames, 
thereby  effecting  a  considerable   reduction   in   weight,  whjch   10 
standard  gauge  trucks  amounts  to  from  2.5tK)  to  3.000  pounds.       "  ■ 
Tlie  spring  >eat  tits  freely  in  a  c-iiiral  opening  formed  in  th<- 
spring  seat  guide  antl  is  carried  on  a  truiiniori  block  vi'liich  jp^if^sie* 
freely  tbrt>ugh  a  longitudinal  opening  in  the  spring  seat^anW  is 
provided  wiiir  pivot  ends  carried  m  bijarings  bolted  to  the  und'^r   ;. 
side  of  the  spring  seat  guide.     The  trunnion  block '  is  coiq)led  tpi    : 


weight  of  155,000  pounds.'of  which  106,000  pounds  are  Garried;     the  spring  stat  by  means -of  a  trani^rse  pjti  fjajfetng  throq^. 

: ;    :  r^^  wboleibu>  forming  a  uhiv^f'rffll  joint  o<>inn'cti<>n.    Wiiti- 


■  on  the  driving  wluels.  :,:■;--: 

•The  design  was  prepared  by  ttie  builders  and  follows,  in  gen- 
eral, American  locomotive  practice,  which  will  afford  an  excellent 
o|)portunity  for  determining  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  designs  by  a  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  with  the  engine  here  illustrated  and  others  of  the  same 
!ype  built  by  English  loconiotive  nianufacturers:  ':  ■  ^  :'^^^^^^^^:  ^ 
With  62  inch  driving  wheels  and  a  maximum  tractive  effort  of 
28.800  pounds,  the  most  diflicull  problem  in  connection  witii  thi~ 
design  was  to  provide  sufficictn  boiler  c.ipacity  to  meet  the 
requirements  without  exceeding  the  maximum  allowable  heiglit 
of  7  ft.  8  in.  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the  center  of  thc:  boiler. 
In  this  case  the  difficulty  was  very  satisfactorily  overcptnc  by  the 
application  of  higiily  superheated  steam.  •  •  ■!  %'' ■■'■/XCZ^J.^-..^  '■';,■ 
' :-  The  superheater  is  the  builders"  latest  design  of  fire  tube  typ" 
with  side  steam  headers  and  of  the  double  loop'  type  arrange<l  to 
give  a  high  degree  of  superheat.  It  provides  a  heating  surfac  • 
of  363  square  feet,  rhis  is  19  per  ^cnt.  of  the  tube  heating  sur- 
face, whicli  ap|)i'tximates  very  cU>>;cly  tbo  ratio  recommendeif  bv 
Gcrnian  locomotive  designers,  in  which  country  the  application 
.t)f,  superheated  steam  has  reached  its  highejst  development.    ;" 


this  con.struction   the   spring  seats   can    easily   adjust  thcm.sclye.^ ' 
to  ajiy  change  in  tbc  position  of  the  journal  boxes  relatiyeiy  :t:«i- 
ihc  main  fraincV  The  spring  .seat  guide  slides  bctwveeu  lire  jaw**  ' 
of  the  cast  steei  yoke,  thus  providing  for  the  ri<e  and  fall  of  the  ;. 
journal  boxes  rikiiively  to  the  in:iin  iratw.    Uetwcen  llie  spriMR. 

is>eat  atid  the  lop  of  the.  |purnal  box .  is  interposed  a  cast  irori. 
friction  plate.  'ITie  upper  surface  of  this  plate  is  designed  to 
form  ihret'  inchncil  .surfaces,  the  central  sloping  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  those  on  each  side,  \biit  at  tlie  same  angle.  The  ■ 
ct>rresponding  surfaces  of  the  spriiHS  'seat  arc  similarly  inclined 
This  provides  double  inclined  iK-artrig  surfaces,  the  action  ••f 
which  furnishes  a  resistance  to  the  transverse  movement  of  the 
trofek,  aj>d  assists  tlie  spring  centcrHig  device  in  restoring  th*' 
truck  to  its  normal  position  when  the  Jocoinotive  enters  a  tangent 
after  passing  through  a  curve. 

A  boiler  of  the  Ik  Ijjaire  type  with  a  copper  firebox  in  accprtf'.y" 
ancc  with  .the  iwiial  En glisli  practice  has  iK'en  «sed.,;  Tljc.  throat  . 
slunt  and  baclN  luad  are  inclined   so  as  io  throw  the  ivntrr  of 
gravity  as  far  t'-rwanl  as  iKissible,  thereby  bringing  more  weight 
..on  the  driving  .wheels  and  Te«lucing  the' load  on  the  traihng  truck. 
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V;  Full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  application  of  liighlv 

:    Superheated  ste;;m  to  iise  large  cylinders  and  a  low  boiler  pres^; 

.    .5iirei  .  The  cylinders  are  2rinchc>  in  diameter  by  28  inch  strplcc, ; 

:  and  the   boiler  carries^  a  working  pressure  oi    i/<o  pounds  pe^^ 

■■■■-■-square  inch.  ..,■  ■.'.^.     .,.■',■■  ^^  '-■-    --'V:  ■■'■"■■,■ '.'  'v-'.^-. 

■•>    i  en  inch  jiiston  yalve.s  are  employed;  and  following  the  most 

approved  jtractice.  both  the  valve  and  piston  rods  are  provided 
.^\yith  front  extensions. 

.•;/Au  interesting  detail  of  tlie  design  is  f^)un(l  in  the  nevkr  arrange 
:  "inent  pf  the  piston  rod  exlensiori  guide,  which  is  so  cbnstnacte'l    ; 
v,.as  to  be  seif-centering. 
"     ...Another  interesting  feature  of  the  design  is  the  trailing  truck, 

which  is  a  modification  of  the  company's  new  design  of  outside 

bearing   radial    truck    that    has    been    successfully   applied   to.  a'; 

number  of    recent    I'acilic   tvpe   locomotives   built   bv   them      In 
;.    the  truck   here   aj)plied   the   modification  consists  in   the  use  of  .0 

a-  spring   yoke    rigidly    secured   ttt  the  slab   frame   iijstead,  of..' 
.  "'"'     hinged     to    the     frame.      The     important     advantages   i./. 
■    :lhis    type    of    trailing    truck,    as    ci>nipare(l    with    the    (^'Ider  type  . 
,;    of  outside  bearing  radial  truck^  are :  greater  simplicity  of  con-^ 

,  strtictioH.  material   reduction  in  the  dead  weight  of  the  engine, 
.^  and  a  piore  pei  feet   maintenance  of  the  springs  in  their  norjnal 


The  fire  bo  x ;  is  7.S  in ches  long  Si^d  6?  inches  wHe.  •  and  i>t6\  ides 
a  grate,  area  of  35  square  feet-  1.  hts  give?  a  ratio  of  grate  area 
to  eqi,tiv.%Ient  heating  SHrface  of  .70.6.  .  The  firebox  is.  supported 

by  a  steel  expaiision  plate  at  the  baCk  end*  while  the  snpp'>rt  for 
the  front  end  rs  furnished  by  a  sieel  wai.«ii  plate  located  jitst  back 
of  the.  rear  pedestal.  ^  ■-.' ~'"M^ '•■- '-'^u'.  ^■V.^;-:vi:.  ■  '■  ''''■^r^v--  ■^^:'.';  \ -^f  ■ 

The  tend Ir  is   of   the^-wheCl  type,   being   fitted   with  a  •tj  ', 
shaped  tank  having  a  water  capacity  of  4.00O  gallons  and  space 
for  10  lvngli>b  tons  of  co;d.   ..The  tender  iriicks  arc  of  the  equil-    . 
iztd'piedesta'l  type;         •■.  {^''"^  ..>./^'^v  }'-\'-^;-   -^^  ''.:i<.y-y:-;\  j^ ;^^'.^ ;: 

Steam  brakes  are  ai>plied  to  all  the  tlrivcr^.  and  tn  additioiv  the 
engine  is  etjuipiK-d  with  a  vacuum  i)rake  wliich  acts  on  the  tendec  * 
wheels \and  is" ptovi<ied  with  a  c6:i«cction  for  the  train  hue.    'tv:i:  '-y 

The  principal  ratios  and  diniensioWs  of  hotlt  designs  are  given "  ■ 
in  the  following  table:  :';-,  ;./.  V^l  ■•'\:f-'::  -»  V  •     ;':■■.:■■>;•  '  ;■' 


r.i:j»«i<.\t'ii*r*. 


\: 


Tyif*«' ^•^■i■.-•^ ■•■•■■'.>.• .  •  ■■■:.,'-<^i. 

(isuiflv   . . ...  .  .^  . ;  .  .  .  .  r. ...  i..^.: 

SiTvico  '\'.-,'.,  ;..>;.:,  :.-..: .  .V» 
Kiifl    ■.....'.  i  .;.;;..  .'.  ..y>  /..vv'.;). 

Traetiv-'  f^Tot  t    ;  .  .  . .  ;  .  ;  .,.;  t .'; 

Wcjjjlil   ill   «. irkrns;  ordcT. .^i.! 
\N'eisrht..  oil  lirivcis,  .  .\ 


•■f.-:r-;r:- 


;.V:.;^.-,..;.v':..>^i-«*-2 

.;,  .'.;■,.■  .\  ;,4  ft,  «  iti. 
■.  ■.'*,.-.:■. . . '. ,'. Frt-iifht 
;x*--v.v;..;.l*it.  Oval 

i'^.i.;..;2S.i.fM)0  Ills. 
\,..l 93.500  lbs. 


Weit-'lit  of  ■ennim-  :atv<l  tendeir  in..workiOB  order  358. OoO  lbs 


3  ft,  «  ia- 

PasK^ngirr 
Bit.  Colt 

2S>00  lbs. 
X65.;.0O  lbs. 
IO6.O00  Ibv 
S39.S0fl  lbs, 


..-■  '.f 


■  -f  ■ 
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Type     2-6-6-2 

Wheel  base,  driving 8  ft.  4  in. 

Wheel  base,  total 40  ft.   3  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 65  ft.  6  in. 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  tractive  effort 4.00 

Total  weight  -r-  tractive  effort 4.68 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -r-  heating  surface.  .666.00 

Total  heating  surface  -r-  grate  area 67.00 

Firebox  heating  surface  -f-  total  heating  surface,  %...4.70 

Weight  on  drivers  -H  total  heating  surface 57.80 

Total  weight  -r-  total  heating  surface 67.60 

Volume  equiv.   simple  cylindtrs,  cu.   ft 11.80 

Total  heating  surface  -~  vol.  equiv.  cylinders 281.00 

Grate  area  -r-  vol.  equiv.  cylinders 4.20 

CYLINDERS. 

Kind   Compound 

Diameter  and  stroke 18  &  28}^  x  26  in. 

VALVES. 

Kind,    H.    P Piston 

Kind.  L.   P Slide 

Greatest  travel,  H.  P 5  in. 

Greatest  travel,  L.  P 5^  in. 

Outside  lap,  H.  P 1  in. 

Outside  lap,  L.   P li  in. 

Inside   clearance    3/16   in. 

Lead  in  full  gear 3/16  in. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 46  in. 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires 3  in. 

Driving   journals,   main,   diameter  and  length... 8  x   10   in. 
Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length... 8  x  10  in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,   dyimeter 28^  in. 

Engine  truck,  journals 5J^  x  10  in. 

Trailing   truck   wheels,   diameter 'iS'/i    in. 

Trailing  truck  journals. . . . » ^'A  x  10  in. 

.   ■•;/,.'•■:.>■.•       .    '.•:     BOILER. 
ocyie     ■••••••  •  r«  ••"••••♦•  »•  •••••■•...........••  oiraigiii 

Working  pressure    200  lbs. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 73^  in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 108  x  66  in. 

Firebox   plates,    thickness '/i    in. 

Tube  plates,  thickness 1   &  >i   in. 

Firebox,  water  space F.  4,  S.  &  B.  3  ^  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 271 — 2Vi  in. 

Tubes,  length    20  ft. 

Heating   surface,  tubes 3,167.7   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox 156  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total 3,324.2  sq.  ft. 

Superheater  heating  surface — 

Grate  area 49.5  sq,  ft. 

Smokestack,  diameter ^ 17  in. 

Smokestack,  height  above  rail 12   ft.   lOfi  in. 

TENDER. 

Wheels,   diameter    33^^    in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length o%  "x  10%  in. 

Water  capacity    5,000  gals. 

Coal  capacity    10  long  tons 


4-6-2 

11 

ft.  2  in. 

20 

ft.    8   in. 

54  ft. 

llfi  in. 

3.C9 

5.40 

901.00 

56.60 

6.70 

53.50 

78.30 

11.20 

177.00 

3.12 

Simp'.e 

21 

X  28   in. 

F.  4 


Piston 

SVi  in. 

1  in. 

li  in- 
'A  in- 

62  in. 

3  in. 

9  X  10  in 

8  X  10  in. 

28 ^i   in. 

5x8  in. 

33  in. 

6  X  12  ii!- 

Belpairi- 

170  lbs. 

62   in. 

78  X  65  in 

'A  in. 

1  &  A   in- 

,  S.  &  B.,  3  in. 

132— 2  "4  in. 

18  ft.  2  in. 

1,848  sq.   ft. 

135  sq.  ft. 

1,981  sq.   ft. 

363  sq.   ft. 

35  sq.  ft. 

14^^  in. 

12  ft.  9'A  in. 

33J^  in. 

5  X  9  in. 

4.000  gals. 

10  long  tons 


AN  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY   CAR 

Edison  nickel-iron  storage  batteries  have  been  in  use  for  sev- 
eral years  in  automobile  service  with  excellent  results  and  have 
recently  been  arranged  for  driving  street  cars,  the  illustration 
showing  the  exterior  and  interior  appearance  of  a  car,  which  has 
been  in  experimental  use  for  several  months  and  has  recently 
been  put  into  service  on  the  28th  and  29th  street  lines  in  New 
York  City,  displacing  some  of  the  horse  cars.  It  has  been  found 
to  work  well  or.  grades  of  8  per  cent,  and  has  been  driven  up  a 
ID  per  cent,  grade.  The  cost  of  current  in  this  service  has  proven 
to  be  but  two  cents  per  car  mile. 

It  is  of  the  single  truck  vestibule  type,  the  body  being  very 
carefully  designed  to  obtain  minimum  weight.  There  are  no 
body  end  doors,  the  vestibule  being  completely  closed  instead. 
Hand  rails  of  white  enameled  steel  have  been  installed  to  .serve 
in  place  of  straps,  to  help  carry  the  roof  and  to  hold  the  lighting 
fixtures.  The  lighting  wires  are  enclosed  in  these  tubes  and  no 
lighting  fixtures  are  carried  from  the  extremely  light  roof. 

The  car  body  is  mounted  on  a  single  four-wheel  truck  of 
6  ft.  6  in.  wheclbase.  The  truck  frame  is  of  steel  shapes  welded 
at  ail  joints  by  the  oxy-acetyleni-  process.  Tlie  journal  housing; 
and  all  castings  are  of  steel.  The  bearings  are  of  the  ordinary 
railway  type,  but  were  ground  wi,th  extra  care.  The  truck  axK  ^ 
are  of  2}/^-in.  diameter  steel  and  are  divided  in  the  center,  a  steel 
aligning  sleeve  being  provided  to  permit  the  free  rotation  of 
each  wheel  with  respect  to  its  mate,  as  in  automobile  designs.  It 
is  believed  that  considerable  power  will  be  saved  by  using  this 
form  of  axle.  The  wheels  are  of  steel  28  in.  diameter.  Tele- 
scope steel  spring  seats  are  provided  between  the  truck  and  the 
car  body,  thereby  giving  a  free  upward  movement,  but  confining 
the  side  and  end  swaying  to  within  ]/»  in.  This  reduction  in  the 
side  and  end  movement  has  also  greatly  simplified  the  braking 
mechanism. 

The  batteries  are  placed  under  the  longitudinal  seats  in  a 
lattice    steel    electrically-welded    girder    frame    weighing    153    lb. 


The  frame  on  each  side  forms  a  box  for  the  batteries,  a  sup- 
port for  the  side  posts  and  a  firm  bracing  for  the  entire  car. 
Each  frame  is  bolted  to  the  adjacent  cross  sills,  side  sills,  side 
posts  and  end  bulkheads,  and  through  its  connection  with  the 
vertical  hand  rails  it  helps  to  carry  the  roof.  It  has  been  found 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  novel  construction,  there  is  only  a  deflec- 
tion of  .003  in.  when  the  car  body  carries  a  load  of  two  tons  in 
the  center. 

The  storage  battery  consists  of  200  type  A-4  cells  for  trac- 
tion and  10  cells  for  lighting.  These  cells  are  separately  con- 
nected  when    working,   but   are    in    series    when   they   are   being 


STOR.\GE  IS.VTTERV  STREET  CAR. 

charged.  This  arrangement  keeps  the  lights  immune  from 
variations  in  voltage  when  the  car  is  running.  The  capacity  of 
the  battery  is  such  that  it  can  run  the  car  for  150  miles  without 
recharging.  The  motor  equipment  now  mounted  on  the  truck 
consists  of  two  5-h.p.  iio-volt  motors  of  Northern  Electric 
manufacture,  capable  of  attaining  a  maximum  speed  of  15 
m.p.h.  and  a  scheduled  speed  of  8  m.p.h.  when  there  is  an  average 
of  14  stops  per  mile.  The  motors  are  connected  to  opposite 
axles  by  Renold  chains.  The  truck  can  be  used  to  carry  four 
motors  driven  independent,  one  for  each  wheel,  if  desired.  The 
controllers  are  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  type  arranged  as  follows : 
First   step,   batteries   in   multiple   at   50   volts,   motors   in   series; 
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INTERIOR    SHOWING    STOR.^GE    L.XTTERIES    UNDER   THE    SEATS. 

second  step,  batteries  in  multiple  at  100  volts,  motors  in  series; 
third  step,  batteries  at  100  volts,  motors  in  multiple.  It  will  be 
understood  that  no  fixed  resistances  are  used  as  the  voltage  is 
built  up  tnrough  cell  combinations.  The  power  consumption  of 
this  car  when  accelerating  at  i  m.p.h.p.s.  is  about  y/2  kw.  and 
when  running  about  VA  kw.  The  weights  of  the  several  parts 
are  as  follows:  Car  body,  3,500  lb.;  truck  and  electrical  equip- 
ment, including  two  motors,  3,500  lb. :  batteries,  3.000  lb.    .Adding 
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the  weight  of  26  seated  passengers  at  150  lb.   each,  gives  the 
equipment  a  total  weight  of  13,900  lb. 

The  car  body,  truck  and  equipment  were  desiened  by  Ralph 
H.  Beach,  of  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Compatiy,  New  York. 


Signal  Instructiox  Cars. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
just  equipped  the  divisions  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
with  cars  fitted  with  apparatus  for  giving  instruction  and  ex- 
amination in  signals  of  all  kinds. 


THE   RAILROAD   CLUBS. 


Next 

Club 

M  BETING 

Title  of  Paper 

Author 

Secretary 

ADDRESS 

Canadian 

May     3 

Annual    Meeting,    Election    of 
Officers 

Jas.  Powell 

P.  0.  Box  7,  St.  Lamberts.  Montreal.  Que. 

Central 

May  13 

Present  Status  and  Tendencies 
of  Railroad  Electrification  in 
America 

F.   Darlington 

H.  D.  Vought 

95  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

New  England 

May  10 

G.  H.  Frazter 

10  Oliver  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

New  York 

May  20 

Inequalities    of    Expansion    in 
Locomotive  Boilers  and  Pos- 
sibilities   of    Eliminating    the 

Bad  Effect  Therefrom 

D.  R.  McDain 

H.  D.  Vought 

95  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

Northern 

May  28 

Traffic 

G.  Roy  Hall 

C.  L.   Kennedy       ' 

401   \V.  Superior  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

I'ittsburgh 

May  20 

Steam  Turbines 

E.  M.  Herr 

C.   W.  Alleman       1 

P.   &  L.   E.   R.   R.   Gen.   Office,   Pittsburgh. 

P*. 

Rich-nond 

May    0 

Entertainment 

F.  O.  Rohinson 

C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Southern 

May  19 

A^  J.   Merrill 

218  Prudential  BIdg..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

St.   Louis 

May  13 

B.   \V.   Frauenthal 

Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Western 

May  17 

7.    VV.   Tavlor 

.•590  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Western  Canada 

May     9 

Should    the    Brake    Power    on 
Freight  Cars   Be   Increased? 

Thos.  Clegg 

\V.   H.   Rosevear 

199  Chestnut  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

M.     C.    B.    RULES    OF    INTERCHANGE. 

NEW    ENGLAND    R.\ILR0AD    CLUB. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  this  club  a  committee  consisting  of 
J.  W.  Marden,  J,  E.  Sheehr  i,  and  Edmund  Rice  presented  a  re- 
port to  the  effect  that  the  New  England  Railroad  Club  recom- 
mended a  method  of  interchange  known  as  "the  repair,  run  or 
transfer  system,"  which  will  make  car  owners  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  repairs  of  all  defects,  e.vcept  those  caused  by  derail- 
ment or  wreck.  This  report  was  discussed  at  some  length,  there 
being  advocates  of  accepting  it  as  it  stood  and  also  of  amending 
it.  The  M.  C.  B.  rules  of  interchange  were  very  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  this  connection  and  it  was  finally  voted  to  accept  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  forward  it  to  the  arbitration  com- 
mittee of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  showed  a  membership  of 
527  and  the  treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  over  $1,700 
on  hand.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  John 
Lindall,  Supt.  R.  S.  &  S.,  Boston  Elevated  Ry. ;  vice-president. 
J.  A.  Droege,  Supt.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.;  treasurer,  Chas. 
W.  Sherburne. 


THE    STRESSES    DEVELOPED    BY    COLLISION    OF 
FREIGHT   CARS. 

NEW     YORK    RAILROAD    CLUB. 

Col.  B.  W.  Dunn  presented  an  excellent  paper  on  the  above 
subject  at  the  April  meeting  of  this  club.  The  theory  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  and  following  this  the  results  obtained  bj' 
a  series  of  tests  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  presented. 

An  abstract  of  this  paper  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue  of  this 
journal. 


THE    FUNDAMENTAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    EFFICIENCY. 

R.\ILW.\V    CLUB    OF    PITTSBURGH,  .  .1         • 

Harrington  Emerson  presented  a  brief  but  most  compreheti- 
"ive  paper  at  the  February  mcctmg  of  this  club.  In  it  the  laws 
governing  the  principles  of  efficiency  were  condensed  to  eight  in 
number,  each  being  named  and  briefly  discussed  by  the  author. 

This  paper  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  L.  H.  Turner, 
whose  remarks  are  well  summed  up  in  the  following  quotation : 
"Our  country  is  suffering  from  too  many  'short  time  record  mak- 
ers* giving  short  spectacular  performances  but  who  eventually 
sink  into  obscurity.  Every  mechanical  man  in  charge  of  a  large 
equipment  is  prompted  not  only  by  personal  pride  but  by  desire 
to  maintain  a  good  position  among  other  lines  for  the  cost  of 
maintenance ;  he  is  willing  and  glad  to  follow  any  new  methods 
that  will  aid  him,  but  does  not  like  to  have  impossible  perform- 
ances held  up  as  a  model  for  his  guidance.  The  work  in  which 
Mr.  Emerson  is  engaged  should  be  prolific  with  good  results,  but 
we  believe  he  has  placed  his  standards  too  high  and  has  aimed 


at  results  which  can  never  be  attained  and  in  consequence  are 
not  taken  seriously."     ..     :  ..::v 

The  paper  was  also  discussed  at  some  length  by  I.  B.  Thomas, 
William  Elmer,  P.  J.  Conlon,  F.  H.  Stark,  W.  L.  Kinsell,  W.  J. 
Powers,  W.  J.  Schlacks,  and  others. 


ECONO!lIY    IN     LOCOMOTIVE     REPAIR    SHOPS. 

WESTERN     CANADA     RAILWAY     CLUB. 

W.  R.  Smith,  general  foreman  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way shops,  presented  a  paper  on  the  above  subject  at  the  March 
meeting  of  this  club.  He  considered  a  number  of  different  feat- 
ures in  connection  with  repair  shops,  where  a  little  study  would 
bring  about  very  large  savings.  Among  these  were  the  ase  of 
the  crane  over  the  yard  where  heavy  material  is  stored,  doing 
away  with  the  services  of  a  large  ntunber  of  men,  and  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  proper  gra4e  and  quantity  of  material.  The  ex- 
pense from  delay  of  (lcly{^^  of  ordered  material  was  shown  to 
be  very  large  and  the  matt*r  of  proper  form  for  accounts  was 
considered  at  some  length,  a  flcscription  of  the  method  being  used 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  being  given.  A  spirited  and 
general  discussion,  which  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  paper, 
followed  its  presentation.  Men  froin  all  different  departments 
suggested  ways  in  which  economics  could  lie  made. 


ECONOMICAL     AND      PROPER     HANDLING     OF 
MATERIAL   IN   THE   STOREHOUSE. 

NORTHERN    RAILWAY    CLUB. 

J.  E.  Chandler,  storekeeper  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Rail- 
road, presented  a  paper  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  above 
club  which  briefly  considered  a  few  features  in  connection  with 
the  proper  handling  of  storehouse  material.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  improper  practices  that  have  become  customary  on  most 

railroads.      -..■:.i.-.- - 

.*^:^;  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

'  ST.    LOUIS    RAILWAY    CLUB. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  club  on  .\pril  8  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President,  E.  A.  Chenery;  first  vice- 
president,  H.  G.  Pfeifer;  second  vice-president,  Charles  Bur- 
lingamc ;  third  vice-president,  J.  P.  Carothers ;  secretary,  B.  W. 
Frauenthal ;  treasurer.  C.  H.  Scarritt ;  meinbers  of  executive 
committee,   W.   H.   Ellit<tt   and  Tipton   Stilwell. 

Secretary  Fr^ucnthal's  annual  report  showed  that  the  present 
membership  is  1,185,  an^l  that  the  club  has  a  balance  in  its  treas- 
ury of  $3,737.08.  He  stated  that  the  present  holder  of  the  club'.s 
scholarship  will  graduate  from  the  University  of  Missouri  this 
year  and  that  the  executive  committee  desired  to  bring  before 
the  members  the  necessity  of  selecting  another  person  for  the 
scholarship  and  of  designating  the  institution  to  which  he  shall 
be  assigned,  so  that  the  members  may  aid  the  coinmittee  in  tak 
ing  proper  action. 
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.V^-Vvi'-^.-.-^O  ft-  3  in. 

, ,  . .' .: :,, ; .... 65  ft.  t»  in. 
R-AtjoS;;.  ..  /•  .'_  ■._:'.    '■'■:: 
V'elaht  on.  drivers  -r-  ttaetivi-  iffoit . .  .  ; ... .  .'.!.-.,.^i,",  j.4.00  ' 

Tutal  wciitht  -T-  tractive  etTort.. . . . .  .\  . . . . .  .4.63 

Tractive  ttfort  X   diam.  rlrivirs  -t-  heating  i^jrfacc.  .6f't5.0() 

Tola!  Iiiatirij!  surlace  -;-,  grate  area ..67.00 

Firebox  heating  «tlrfact;  -i-  tnt.'il  hratiiiii  surface,  So.  ..4.70    ', 
Weieht  <in  drivers    h  total  luatiiif;  Mii  face.  ......... .57.80-  . 

Total  weivht  ->  total  heating  surf.ice..  .v<,..;<  „..■„-.  .-i-WlOO 
A'oltiiiie  (-(luiv.   '■imple  cyliniUr-.  cii:  ft, ._;  ^'.'.'-i  •  i'i  »  vl'-^ 
Total   ht-ating  surface  -^  vul.   e>l"iv.  cylindeirs, . .  .  .  .•,>.'<1.00 

Grate  area  r^-  vol.   cquiv.  eyiin'lers 4. "-JO 

-.    ■    ...Vf.-  t¥I.I.NDF.«lS. 

Kind  .. .  i  .••.'*.."..;...•,.>  iC.^';>',.-...-.. Coinpounil 

l>iamej;er-an<t  Sirdte.  •  X.vi...  .-.j., IS  &.  ia'/i.  .\  3,6  in. 

'■.:''  '■'''■';■<■  'Z--    '.-''',':■  ■■■..■. ''.ytiijvts.-  :■',:   '■': 

-'Kind.  ■H;:--fr,.  .■■;;.:v.i,>.,.i,i.i;i-v';>:;;.v>  r-  .;-..•••'•••  ''^i?*''"^'.';- 
Kind.  l~  „P. . . ....... .y-.-.;. v-f ■-'*■--'•  >:-^-i'«.>>.i «!.;«■  i  ,.■.■,■.:..  .Slide. -';■ 

Gr«ate-t  travel.  It.  P.:.  ,i>.-.r ;-«-_,. ."-.  •-i-^  .-^  .■^.^... , . ..,-...  .5  jUi;,-  ' 

Oreate-t  travel.   I_   P.-,  Vi-.  «-.  ..;>' . '..V •;.■..  .V».y^...  . ...  .5.}<4- in.  ':'■' 

Out>-i'if  l."ii>,  II.  P.  ,';•>•■.'•. i  .  .  ;.V-;.'.  •'■'*•  <''-.i.<~,  .:.>-.'.j'.l-;».-  .1-  ill.'-'' 
Out-nle  tap.  I..  P..  .,;.-.■'. . .  '.^  J.  .•».:..■, ,  «'. .  i.,- .  .;.  |. .  .^ii  itt..'-; 
In>idt-  oUaraiiee  ..  ,'.k  .'.,..,.;>..,..»>.'...'.•..;.»  .:!/!•>  in.  • ; 
Lead  la.full  svar^-V. .  .■■._,..i;.\'-',-,  .-y.^.v.  ,.V;,.  .;..,'.■. ,i.>\S/ltt,  in,:-' 

'    ':;    '    ■■,■■,■-■■■';•";."-■■■-  ■.;■;:  ■-■■-■■■■   '■.^^W^JEELS.r^'':.     \' ■  \'    ;■    ;   -i    ■■; 

Utiving,  rli.iwieteriiivei'ti're*  ■,..'•  ■/.. .  •  w  <".-'. ..»..,.  v...; .  !-4ft;|«»»,    ■ 

Driving.  thickiies>  <>i  tire«.  .^. ... .',.:,.:  .Srhi;'. 

JJrivitii;  jxtiriiaN.  ni;iJn.  dianict*T  an'i  {engtb.-,'..'s  x  Id  in.  > 
nriviiii;  joiiuiriN.  utlier-;.  i1iann-t«.r  and  lengtli.  .'.S  >:  W  in. 


11  ft.  -i  in. 

29   ft.   8   in. 

54  ft.  llf.t  in. 

•r  ■■'^.'■"    s.r.s 

5.40 
901.011 

ori.t'.o 

■■  ■■  :;■      c.To 

-'■-:;•-  53.50 

■  V  '•".■■-'■-rs,** 

•  ;■;■■'? -ItT-W- 

.-:%.:' :'r^«.w.; 

Sttnple 
21  .X  2s   iiv 

.'■,-■",-■..  ''jwitw 

■.''■•-'.  ■,..3?'i  ill 

■V:,--  1  ill. 


Eni{iiie  tiuik  \vlucl>.  dianuHr, 
Engine  tntek.  .imirnals.  .,.....,  . . .. 
Trailing  tntek  wheel-^.  diameleri..,. ., 
Trilling  triiik.  journals... 


•I.-.- 


-BpttCR. 


t>-^^- 


■Sfyf*'    ..-. l'.-'.,._i .:.-,,v".'..-: 

WorkiiiK  fvws-inre    .;.....;.  J... \.  ,..; 

Out<iiie   •li.inHrler  Mf  tirst  ring.  •» . ; 
I-'irrhij.N.    h-iigth   .Ind  -tvidtb-. ,-.;.  .'.  .-. 
Firebox'    |ilate-.    thieknes-'.  . ,  ^-  ..i..v" 
Tube  I'rati'-.   thiekno^i.  .  .  ...  V  .'.  ;  .  i' .' 

Firebox.  Watr-T  -sjiaCe.  .........;.  . 

Tube-,  mnnber  and  oiitside-'diJiinu.-tev.  .^  .  .. 

Tubes,  teiigib    ■:  .'i ..',  i^^ij,'.--*;; .  i;V-. ; .  ... 

i  1  eat  111  g  >Ur  f  ace*-  tubes"; '.-;  .r  i  ~. ,.  ..'j  .\ ..' . '....; 
lleatina  surface^  fin^lHix.  .v..;  .-;...■.■.;;-.•;•-.■. 
Heattnv:  '.urf.'U'e.  total.  -  ....■..,.■;..»-..«..• 
i«upei  healer   healing  >>uj:facc.  ..•,"*.-,  . -. . ..,  . 

(irate   area  .. .-,  »>  . . ,  .4  ..  . , ; . ;  . .  .  . 

.>iii<ike~taek.  •lianutc-r  ..,>,....,,,..;,•..:. . .; 
:Smol5e«t.avJc,-  litcight  abwf  raili  . ,.. .  :■■:■.'. . . . 

'  .-  ■■,■■■-'•..■■■'-'".-.'.  -f'?'*^^'?-' 

Wheels,   diaineter    .'.".; 
Journal-«.  liianieter-arid  lettgrt 
Water  c.-»|igeity;  . . . '. ,, 
4.-oal  (.-avacit y.  '. '.  .'-.■ .'.« . y. •. ...  »:>■ ..... ... -i » ,i 


.■J!i<:   in. 
. » .a>-  X  10  in. 

,.,.  ^.  .2S,'1    in. 
..-.^'/i  X  io  in.. 

.4.:.. .  .Straight 
.i.  ....-.'no  lb-. 
....  .  • .  .  T.l-ii  111. 
...108  X  »i«  in. 
........'4    ill. 

,...1  &  ;:•  in. 

.:F,.4,  S.  &•  B.  3>..  in. 


...271 — 2 '4  in. 
..... ....«0   ft. 

.S;je-.7    Sq.    ft. 

, ....  1  .jfi   sq.    ft. 

.:5.324.2  S(i.   ft 

....•i'i.ii  s«|.  ft. 

,..,.■; ... .  17  in, 
.1^  ft.  |i**j  in^ 

...Vv.S^ij       ill; 

.a. '.-is   lOJs   in. 

...,;  5.000   gal*. 

iJO  long   ton-s 


■■■:."■ "  v.-^iv-  ■  '■*  '" 

•■'■  ■;,v';1;a;,  J4   ill 

,;'  ■■■  •.•'^■•'■vG2  in 

.«~"-'.  ..'.  3  ill 

9  X  10  in 

"       S>i  10  ii 

2S'..  ii' 

5  x  -s  ii 

.^:{  ii. 

0x12  ii 

■  ' '  ■• :'  '-"Beliiai'^ 

170  Ib- 

r.2    il: 

TS  .\  •>.">  iM 

■  ■■■";    '         •^    in 

1   &    Vj    in 

4.  S-  &  15..  3  in 

l.'?2 — -."4   in 

1>*   ft.  2   in. 

1.S4S  sq.    ft. 

l:!j  Si|.   ft. 

l.H.Sl     M|..   tl. 

303  si|.    tl. 

•       3.'i   Si|.    ft. 

'      -         14  "i  in. 

19  ft.  »3i-  ill. 

^      -13':.  in 

.T  X  9  in. 

-  4.000  gals. 

10  i^mg  tons 


AN  ELECTRIC   STORAGE  BATTERY   CAk^ 


}■■■. 


\^-!{:;]^^C<HWn>^ickcfUiH>h  stohiige  batterk     Ii;i\e  h^eii  in  u.so  lor  sev- 

•';>rai  .vvars  jX  ;unbni6b^      st-rvioe  with  vxtclk-iit  results  and  have 

•-.:..  rcciiulytkHn   nrraiigcU   for   (liiviiii;    street   cars,   the   illiisti^riun 

.> '  shtiwinsjr  thc-cvicrior  aitd  iiili-rior  aiipi-arciiioo  of  a  car,  which  lias 

b«cri.-ii1' expefiniental  Usbv  t'of  several    mmiili-^   and   has   recenil> 

.been  put  into  .service  <m  tite  28tli  and  JOth  street  Hnes  in   -New 

/■    York  Citv,  disnlaciiii?  some  of  jlu;  horse  caius.     U  has  been  iouik! 

.{.<  to  Work  well  m.  grades  of  8  pefxvent.  and  has  been  tlrnon  tip  .i 

v^'.'.lp  l>^TCCUt;.^  CiiWent.in  ilii-  -er-\  ice  lias  jirnvri' 

.'-to  !«•  biii  two  cents  per  car  mile.        \ 

.  •..;?  ';|t.  is-  of ,  the   .-hij.jle.  trnck   vestibule  tVjIie.  tin-  liody  Ikiiij^    ver. 
:.K;<;afefuIly:<k.si>riTed:i<>  obtain   minimum   wvishfv     Tlibt.c  are   ii" 
,.V;i)0«ty  end  floors ,  tht  vestibule  Ix-ing  comprot^ly  e!'>-til   in-ieail 
"I    Hand  Tails  of  white  enameled  steel  have  been  tn.-taUed  to  -erve 
X  vih  jilace  of  straps,  to  help  carry  the  rG<if  and  to  hold  the  lijihtin.; 
'  V-  Axture^s.    Tlic  'li^ihting  wires  are  enclosctl'  in  these  tulns  ~auil  "> ■ 
listitins  lixtures  itre  carried  from  the  e.Klremely  lii»ht  root. 
.      /Ihe    car  body   is   r.iounled   on    a    single    four-wheel    truck    of 
;,:;  :>6.ft.  6:  irt;  wheelbasc.    T      truck  frame  is  of  steel  shapvs  wiMeo 
~ ..at  ail  ji'iiiJ;* :by~  U.ie;  <£<y'ac«'tylen:  pi'^ces  journal  housiii;: 

and  ;ill  castings  airi'  of  steel.  The  bearings  are  of  the  ordinar.\ 
railway  type,  but  wiTe  ijriiuml  with  iMra  care.  I  he  truck  a.\K  - 
are  oi,  2.!,- J -in,  diameter  steel  and  are  divideil  in  the  center,- a^Sfct?.i 
■^saligiiinii  slct-ve  being  provided  to  permit  the  free  rotation  ot 
t!^h  wheel  with,  respect  to  its  mate,  as  in  automobile  designs.  It 
is  tjtdieved  that  considerable  power  will  be  saveil  by  using  this 
form  Vjax^ie^     The  Wh^^^  -'S  in.  diameter.     Tele- 

scope steel  sprhig  seats  are  provided  between  the  truck  and  the 
■     car  iif'dy.  thereby  giving  a  free  upward  movement,  but  confining; 
•the  ride  and  end  swayuig  to  within  's  in.     This  reduction  in  the 
,'    side  aiid  en4  nvovct^^^  greatly  .■simplified  the  braking 

./'   mechatiisin.  .       .     ;   / 
:  .     The    batteries   afie   placed    under    the    longitudinal    scats    in    a 
lattice    steet    cHctrically-weldeil    ijirder    frame    weighing    153    lli. 


The  frame  on  each  side  forms  a  box  for  tiie  batteries,  a  sup- 
port for  the  side  posts  and  a  firm  bracing  for  the  entire  cans 
Each  frame  is  bolted  to  the  adjacent  cross  sills,  side  sills,  sido 
posts  and  end  bulkheads,  and  through  its  connection  with  the 
vertical  hand  rails  it  helps  to  carry  tiie  roof.  It  h.is  been  found 
that,  as  ;i  result  of  this  n<ivel  construction,  there  is  only  a  deflec- 
tiiiii  of  .003  in,  when  the  i;ar  buuy  carriv'S  a  load  of  two  tons  in 
.the  center.  •:■■;■,.;.:■*:<•  ,';\^-\-i  >•'--;■-■;  0."';-%'' ■'••"■.,^-;'-:-*rv'  .;■■'-■■  }':':'.k'- ■■■■'' 
.  Tlte  storage  battery  consists  of  200  type  .\-4  cells  for  trac- 
tion and  10  cells  for  lighting.  .These  cells  are  separately  con- 
nected   w  lien    workini^.    luii    .nc    in    series    when    tlie\    are    bein"^ 


.   .     ..      ,    _  STOK.NGK    li.ViTKKV     SIKKKT    (  .\K.     ,  •.•,.■■.>      .       ,  .. 

charged.  This  arrangement  I<eeii~  the  liyl.ts  imnuine  froni 
vari.itioii^  in  \oItage  wlun  the  car  is  rmtning.  Ihe  capacity  of 
till-  li.itlery  i>  siuli  that  it  can  rr.n  the  car  .fijr  150  miles  without 
recharging.  I'lu-  niMtcr  einiipnunt  now  niouiUed  on  the  truck 
con^i-,!"-  of  two  3-I1.1),  iio-\olt  m>)tiir--  of  .N'ortliem  l\lectric 
manufacture,  capable  of  attaining  a  in;iximum  speed  of  15 
.ni.p.li.  and  a  scliednK<l  spied  of  S  111. ph.  wiu'ii  there  is  an  average;. 
oi  14  -tops  per  mile.  The  motors  are.  connecled  to  opixisitQ 
axle-  by  Renold  chains.  The  truck  can  be  used  to  carry  four 
nioiiirs  dri\en  iiuKiiender.t,  one  for  (.-.ich  wheel,  if  desireil.  The 
coi'trollers  are  of  the  CutIer-1  lannner  t\i)e  .irranged  ;is  follows, 
Tir-t^-tep.   Tiatt^ries    in    mr.ItipU-    ai    50   yvlts,,  motors   in  ;.seri^S,;. 


INlKKloK    sl.oWlM.    -lol-:\(iK    l,.\rTKKIKS     IMHK     I  11 1.  ,  si- .\  rS.;     .-.  -,- 

-econd  -tep.  Iiatteries  in  nuiltilde  at  100  voh-.  motors  in  seri«S ; 
third  step,  li.-itteries  ;i1  loo  volts,  motors  in  imilliple.  Il  will  be 
under-tood  that  no  lixed  re-i-tances  are  used  as  the  voltage  is 
built  ni)  tnrongli  cell  coinliinjitions.  The  power  con-un)i)tion  ot 
this  car  when  accelerating  at  1  m.p.h.[).s.  is  about  3^,..  kw.  and 
when  running  abotit  I'j  kw.  The  weights  of  the  several  parts 
are  a-  follow-:  Car  body,  3,500  lb.:  truck  and  electrical  equip- 
ment, inclndin;^  two  motor-.  3,500 


V 


b.itterie-,  3,000  lb.     .\dding 


-,»:-li     ^■^"- 


'.-^■■- 
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,; he   weight   of   26   seated  passengers   at   150  lb.   each,   gives  the  Signal    In.-tklctiox    Caks. — The    IViiii-vK.uiia    Railroad    l;.is 

fquipment  a  total  weight  of  13.900  lb.                                           :      v  just  equipped  the  diviMoirs  between. Philadvljihia  and  I'ittsbur^di 

'    The  car  body,  truck  and  e(|uipnicnt  were  <lesignc<l  liy   Ralpli  with   ears  .fitted  W'ith  apparatus  ftir  -ghingr  n^structioii   and 

:H  Beach^  of  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  New  York.  aniination  in  signals  of ; all  kjn<l<^.    .;.;;.  \   .^,.^,. '■'':''/''■■<    '■'^■: ■':■:: ■■^.  J. 


■lid^. 


THE   RAILROAD  CLUBS. 


CI.U9 


'>>r*' .England 
•    Ni-tv'  Aork 


■•^..:•r!^cTh 
■■■i'ut-iburRh     ,  . 
'.  lii.  Iriionil  ;     ';" 
.    ^..utlK-rn        "■.    !^ 

•AVcstcrn 
\\  Otit.orii  Canada 


Next 
Meeting 


-  ;•■  I 


May    3 
May  13 

Mav  Id 

May  2U 


^rav  28 

Mav  20 
Ma'v  9 
M;iv  1!» 
Mav  1.3 
May  17 
May     9 


TiTi^E  or  Paper 


-Vnniial    Meeting,    Election    Ot 

Ofliccrs  . 

I'lesi-iit  Status  and  Tendencies 
:  of  Railroad  Elcctritication  in 
■      Aiiitiica 

Inociualities    of    Expansion    in 
Locomotive  Boilers  and  Pos- 
sibilities   of    Kliniinating    the 
Bad  EtiVct  Thi-rctrom 
Traffic  ■;.:..'■■•■ 

Steam  Turbines.     ■.;.-;..'. /.t?.'; 
Entertainment .' :'•  ■'•:. .•; ■  ■'■}  •'•■. . :  ' ■ 


.ShouW    the    lirake,  il?6**r    on  Tih<>!j! '/jCfcCT^^^^ 
PreiKht  Cars-  JjeliicteaiBed?^  ■:■•;■■-,  ,,  .       ■ 


AtiTBOK 


F.;  ]Parnjii{ton-  ■ 


D.  R.  Mciiain; 


G.  R»v  Hatl 
E,M.  Ikrr 


V:'   •  Secret ARV 

,JaSr  Powell 
^>L  p.  Yoiight  . 

;'6;  l-T;  "Ffaaier    ' 
Jl.  1».  Nought 


:ADDRBSS 


Tp.  O.  Box  7,  St,  Lamberts,  Montreal.  Que. 
rSa  Eilwrty  St.i  New  York  -  ji";  '^'}''^  ^.  ^ 

>to^  OMv^-r:^;.  Bostoih.  Masir'-;  i  •:  •■.•.•:\  >  ^  3:  ■ 
:9,"i   Liberty  St.,  New  York    ■.     ■'•■-'  '"   tv-  .. 


C.   L.   kennv'dy 

>r.  W.  -Mitinai' 
•  P."  <^;  Robinson 
A.  J.  M<^niir 


40t   W.  Stipe'rior  St..  Duhith,  Minn.  "   .' 

P.   X-  L.   E.    R     R.  (Jen.   <>*v<-,  I'ittsburgli..  Fr. 

C.   it  O.    Rv..   Richmon.I.    \a  ..;-...    .•."■    '    .. 

US  Pii'fK-ntial   HUItj..   .Atlanta.  G«.,' ■.■•;.;:-■  •.-.•. 
R.   W.    l"raiicntbal    T'ni<>n  Station.   St.   Louis.   M<>.  •.;.,■■■■.'.' ■■^.'     •  . 

1.  AY.   Tavbir    ^        SSn  Old  Colonv  r.Mc.  fhicapo        .':,'•,••■:•  '  ■'i-''^- 
\Y.   11,  R.j-rvcar, ..!?>!>  tlio'^mit    St  .  W  iiinitn.g,.A'«'">.  .--.. !'<'/'   •-^, 


.•...;3_;\., 

.•.•:,Jv,.-;. 


;■-■*•■,■ 


;,;<"'    v^I     C.    B.    RULES    OF    IXTICRCIIAXGE.  rVV-"^  v  i^  f^ 

-  ''■:=":/  ■'■V-. .,.-'..  t;;.  :\; ;:ne»v  kNGLAXtt^itAnjtoAD'-  cLtaj,  '■:;:^  ■.■•i^'J'^i'^l  :••■.■;--,  not  takvn.^-'«<iriou:sly:'"'.'-:;  -. •■;    .:/'-'^:':'y'-[b^y^'^.:fj'yt'-'^ 
'-_  -At  the  iiarch  inectlng of  this  clul)  a  comtnittee  consisting  of  The  pai»cr  \vas  al<o  -discussed  at  sonic  lenglh  fn-  1:' IT.  Thbrrjiti, 

yv:|.-W.  Mardoii,  J.  E.  Sheoh;  v  and  Edmund  Rice  presented  a  re-       William  Khuor,  P.  J.;Conlon,  K  H.  St^irk.  \V.  L..  K-inscll,  \\V^.  ^ 
V^brt  to  the  effect  that  the  New  England  Railroad  Club  recora-       Powers;  AV";  J.;  Schlad<s.  aitdiiatliet^^ 

Viiunded  a  method  of  interchange  known  as  "the  repair,  run  or'  .-■..:,'..  i-  ':-,■■:      :^-.'0''V' j"  ■■  -H"  ;v-^  '^- ''  ■'      ' '  "■'"''   "'"'.  .^"v  '•■'-'■•  ^''  ■.""""■'" '- '  -  ^'•^  ' 
.transfer   system,"   which  will  make  car  owners  responsible   for- 
;-  tlfc  cost  of  repairs  of  all  defects,  e.Kcept  those  caAij  l)y  derail- ; 
ntent-pr  WTeck.    This  rcp6rtwa5_ discussed  at  sc^^H^igih,  there- 
y.beJnK  advocate.-;  of  accepting  it  as  it  j-tood  and  .-i^^ftf  amending 
.'.  ■if;   '1 '"■'  ^1- ,C  B.  rules  of  interchange  were  very  thoroughly  dis-. 
:.   cussed  in  this  coimeetion  and  it  was  finally  voted  to  accept  the 
V.  T'^I'^rt  of  the  conunittee  and   forward  it  to  the  arbitration  com - 
■'.«iittee  of  the  M.  C  B.  Association. 

.'The  annual  report^of  the  secretary  showed  a  membership  of 
'5-7  and  the  tr*.:asurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  over  $1,700 
; 'HI  hand.  Tho  followiiic:  officers  were  elected:  President,  John 
.,  Liudall.  Supt.  R.  S.  &  S-,  Boston  Elevated  Ry. ;  vice-president. 
^  jf.,  A.  Droege,  Supt.,  N.  V.,  N.  US;  IT  R.  R.;  treasurer,  Chas. 
.-^'Wu  ..Sherburne.-?  ''::A:--  -.i/'r--^:  ):  -.V/V.;  .•■:■■.■ '  \''..  ;-.--s^:;~.  c-  '  ;;^'V''  ■.';>■>.;.•-;.•  ' 


.;;;TiiE  Stresses  i ieveu )iMvi >  by  coi:usj6n  bK  -?J 

^j'.' •■:':'■■:'.'■',';'   :':'"-'^keU'  YORK  idKii.ROAo  cLiri!.  ■;'./'•;:;;:'  .'.'^:'--;;i-.; 
•\  ;  C6I..-^;  \V  excellent  pai)er  on  the  above. ' ' 

;  '^iubjeci  at  the:  April  meeting  o\  this  club.    The  theory  was  4i$-::' 
;.eti>>ed  at  some  length  and  following  this  the  results  obtained  by. 
';vjU. series  of  tests  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  presvnted. 
%^^iaUstract  of  this  paper  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue  of  this 
;-^.:i9U?nal..-;;;-.,;f-":/    ^  :;'>;;;■-.;■-•  .■■:'-  ■■■■■■■-  •..>.;'.^..  ■'■■i''::~-^-:-1  ;'----:--^':^\.-:  .y 


;/      EGONOSIY    IN    toCOllOTtVE    REPAIR    SHQPS.^^ 
.  \\ esi;k^  cLiu.     ;  ■.    ''   ;' 

W-  R  Sniilhv gt'^eral  roreiii^  Xortliern  Rail- 

way shops,  presented  .1  papi  r  on  the  above  subject  at  the  March 
meeting  of  this  cluh.     Tie  considered  a  number  »)f  different  feat- 
ures in  cotine-tioii  with. repair  sliqps,  where  a  little  study  would 
bring  aboiit  vt^y  targe  savings.    Among  tliese  weye  the  use  o<  . 
the  crane Cver  thv  yard,  where  heavy   materi.il   is   stored,  doiug' 
away  w:ith  the  services  of  a  Igo-ge  number  of  meti,  and  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  proper  grade  and  quantity  of  riiaterial.     The  €K-' 
pense  from  delay  vtfdchvery  of  ijrdered  tnaterial  was  shown  Vr' 
Iwi  very  large  anil  tiie  matter  oi  projur   form   f<^r  accoiuits  wh< 
C'-nstiKred  at  »<  iiu-  Kiigili.  a  description  of  the  method  Innng  u«>ed 
,  dii  llie  Canadiiur  Xorihefn  Railway  hemp: jir\ci>,    A  sf>irile<i  ari4 
'general  discitssion.  which  added  iinuh  to  tlu-  value  of  the  paper, 
^  followed  iti»;:;prt*>iinati<. 11.     Men  ;fronr  altihtTerenv  .tleiiartracnis 
SiJg^'i^ted  A\';i>.S'hi  Vihiclr  ic»MUHrtiy5  .c<  ■:-■[■' ^  '    ; ' 


1  L'XDAMENTAL    PRIXCIPLES  ,  OF    RFFICIEN 

■;;;'•.:;:  ,  RAILWAY    CLUn    OF    I4TTSI!L-KGII.    ..  V_     ;   -        .  -N 

.,:-,.'     Harrington    I'merson   presented  a   l)rief  hut   most  Compreheti.-: 

'C-';-".-'^'"-"  paper  at  the  l-elnuary  nieetnii;  of  ihis  club.     In  it  the  laws 

l:^ '.^  -r't'Jvcrning  the  principles  of-cfficiency  were  condensed  to  eight  in 

!'.!.'•  ~ '-'Jniher,  eacii  living  named  an<l  briefly  tli^cussed  hy  the  author 

•     .'  ;  This  paper  was   discussed   at    some   length   by    L.   H.   Turner, 

-      ':-/'|iose  remarks  are  well  summed  up  in  the  following  quotation: 

..  .;'OHr  coiuitry  is  suffering  from  too  many  "sliori  time  record  mak- 

.■  '.-r''^''   K'ving    -holt    spectacular    peri'orinances    hut    who    eventually 

■•..  ,  Mtik  into  obscurity.     I'very  mechanical  man  in  cliarge  of  a  l.irge       nienibership  is  1,1^5.  and  that  the  club  has  a  hal.incc  in  its  treas- 

;  .  .tquipnieht  is  prompted  not  only  by  inrsonal  pride  but  by  desire      ury  of  $;?,737.o8.    He  -stateil  that  the  pres^it  holder  of  the  «l«b*^ 

:- f;tp  niaiiitait>  a  good  position  among  other  lines  for  the  cost  of      scholarship  will  j;radu.ate  from  the  University  of  Missouri  this 


:v  ;ECbN<)Mlt  .\E      \Xf )     ;PR(  )Pi:K      H  \Xi)L1NG, 

:;i  j.  E.  ^latWlJer;  strtp£^epeir  isf  t^;  i>v^        &  In^S  Kaitge  Rati-  ' 
road,  presented  a^  r^a[)er  at  the  ;Fehruary  n^-if  iJn«  ol    the  ahove- 
club  which  briefly  consi<liered  a'few  fcaturv>  ui  coJuiection  with 
/the    fyoper    handling  ! T?f:SJ«7Mv»tts<^£:ii^t<^^ 
V  -ulrawn  to  improper  practices  that  have  lie^irtie  cuvloh!;tr>-  on  Bt«Ss*.: 
"faitroad^.;:!:  .;-/'■-"-■■:■■-■;'-  ■-,  -\. ;  :-•'.•^.  •';'"-"" .  ■;  ;'•■-"-  ;  '■:'  ■''::./X.:b'-::':-  'y.^^'j--'. 

=  .\j  tlie  aniiiial  UK'vti'Jj!'  < d :tlH?',ai>vA^e;ii'iif)  <ni  .-.V^Hrti. K  (h'e  f« 'U< 'x*  - 
ihg  oflicer!>  were  elected ;  Presidttit,  !•!,  A.Oienery ;  first  viceV 
presi<lenl,  II.  (i,  Pfeifer;  sicoim  vice  preM<Unt,  Cltarlc^  I'.nr- 
lingamc :  third  vice-ptv^idtiu.  J.  TV  C'arother>:  secreiarj-,  B.  \V. 
I'rauemhal;  trea>nrer.  C.  11,.  Scarritl ;  iiu'inl>ers  of  executivr 
committee;.  \V\  11.  l!lIiott  aird  Tii)ton  StilwelT  ■■:■•:,-'... y,yy-:,r' _.■;.. 
Secrel.iry  IV;  ueuthars   annual    report   showed  thiUt  the  present 


.jttiamtcnance ;  he  is  willing  and  glad  to  follow  any  new  methods 

.  Aat  will  aid  him.  but  does  not  like  to  have  impossible  perform- 

ihces  held  up  as  a  model  for  his  guidance.     The  work  in  whicii 

■,  Mr.  Emerson  is  engaged  should  be  prolific  with  good  residts,  but 

.»  >y^  beUeve  he  has  placed  his  standards  top  higli  and  has  aimed 


year  and  that  the  evecutive  committee  <lesired  to  bring  liefore 
the   members  the   necessity  of   selecting  another  jH-rson   for  the 
scholarship  aiid  of  tlesignatitig  the  institution  to  which  he  shall 
be  assigned,  so  that  the  meiilhers  may  aitl  tlie  commiltee  in  tak 
ing  ixroper  aclitin.  .-/;:;.!;;  ..^v^y.      ,   . 
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A  DEPARTURE  IN  PLANING  MACHINB  CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


1 


The  rapid  production  and  high  grade  finish  demanded  in  the 
output  of  the  modern  planing  mill  and  car  shop  has  made  neces- 
sary and  induced  the  adoption  and  development  of  new  features 


Another  element  of  the  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the 
vibrations  and  jars  of  the  cutterheads  caused  by  the  belts  on 
the  shafts,  this  factor  being  one  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult 
to  eliminate.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  the  mark  left  by  the 
belt  lacing  on  the  stock  each  time  that  it  went  over  the  pulley. 
The  difficulty  of  making  two  belts  run  exactly  alike  also  added 


to  displace  many  older  features  of  construction  that  in  the  past       to  the  troubles  attending  the  method  of  belting  cutterheads.    The 


NKVV    PLANLVO    MACHINE — S.    A.    WOODS    CO. 


had  been  accepted  without  question.     But  the  possibilities  of  per 
feet  cutterhead  work  and  rapid  feed  have  been  appreciated  within 
a   comparatively    short    time,    and    the    development    of    planing 
machines  to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  devices  is  still  more 
recent. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  obtaining  perfect  cutterhead 
work  has  been  due  to  the  almost  impossibility  of  maintaining  the 
proper  condition  in  the  cutterhead  journals.  It  is  known  that 
under  the  high  speeds  of  planing  machine  cylinders  and  the 
increased  size  of  belts  necessary  for  fast  feed,  the  wear  of  the 
journals  is  very  rapid  and  soon  destroys  the  accuracy  of  any 
adjustment   that    may   be   made.     Then   again   the  lubrication   ct 


importance  of  the  factor  of  belt  slippage  in  the  problem  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  a  difference  of  .01  of  an 
inch  in  the  diameter  of  the  cutterhead  pulleys  means  a  difference 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  the  amount  of  belt  travel  at  the 
ordinary  planing  mill  speeds,  the  difference  being  exaggerated 
by  variations  in  thickness  and  tension  of  belts. 

The  necessity  of  the  operator's  working  about  the  cutterheads 
in  truing  them  off  while  they  are  running  at  full  speed  made  the 
belting  of  cutterheads  on  the  front  or  operating  side  of  the 
machine  somewhat  dangerous,  and  accidents  to  operators  have 
resulted  from  the  breaking  of  belts  while  the  operator  was  in 
the  line  of  belting. 


REAR    VIEW    OF     NEW    PLANING     MACHINE. 


long  cutterhead  boxes  has  always  been  considered  a  very  difficult 
problem  and  almost  impossible  of  attaining  to  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  or  reliability.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  pull  of 
the  cutterhead  belts  while  working  may  be  as  high  as  1,500 
pounds  and  the  journal  speed  as  high  as  3,200  feet  per  minute, 
under  these  strains  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty is  experienced. 


Convenience  and  accessibility  on  the  operating  side  of  any 
machine,  allowing  the  removal  of  the  cutterheads,  taking  out 
defective  pieces,  etc.,  are  desirable.  To  accomplish  these  results, 
to  eliminate  the  objectionable  features  of  belting  upon  the  cutter- 
head direct,  and  of  belting  troubles  generally,  the  S.  A.  Woods 
Machine  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  developed  its  one-side 
coupled  drive,  in  which  one  belt  is  used  for  each  cutterhead,  and 
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the  belts  are  placed  on  the  back  side  of  the  machine,  each  driving 
a  cutterhead  pulley  supported  by  boxes  entirely  independent  of 
the  cutterhead  itself,  a  connection  being  made  between  the  two 
by  a  flexible  coupling.     This  coupling  is  claimed  to  absorb  ail 


size  of  cutters  required.  They  are  fitted  with  clamps  and  may 
be  located  at  any  point  on  the  spindles.  High  speed  steel  cutters 
are  used  and  quick  means  are  provided  for  adjusting  with  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  bottom  table  is  arranged  to  swing  down 
for  accessibility  to  the  heads. 

The  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  earned  the  title  of  "Planer 
Specialists"  by  concentrating  its  attention  upon 
wood  planers,  and  the  No.  20  is  the  practical  re- 
sult of  this  specializing  and  the  concrete  demon- 
stration of  the  higher  efficiency  to  be  attained 
through  such  concentration.  Millmen  who  are 
contemplating  the  installing  of  planers  will  do 
well  to  look  into  this  new  type  of  machine. 


HYDRAULIC  BENDING  MACHINE 


BEADING    OK    TROFIUNG    ATT.^CHMENT    FOR    PLANING     MACHINES 


vibrations  transmitted  to  the  pulley  by  the  belting,  thus  leaving 
the  cutterhead  journals  without  the  strain  of  the  belts  or  other 
disturbing  influences. 

This  improvement  permits  the  use  of  very  short  journals  upon 
the  cutterhead,  these  journals  being  efficiently  lubricated  by 
improved  oiling  devices,  thus  rendering  easy  the  maintenance  of 
ideal  Fmining  conditions.  This  design  also  makes  possible  the 
instant  detaching  of  the  cutterhead  from  the  spindle,  leaving  it 
free  to  be  turned  when  setting  up  and  without  disturbing  thi* 
belts  in  any  way.  Another  new  feature  embodied  in  this  one 
side  driven  planer  is  the  new  Woods  Beading  or  Profile  attach- 
ment which  can  be  applied  at  the  feeding  out  end  of  the  machine. 
This  new  attachment  carries  all  the  knives  for  taking  the 
formed  cuts  usually  done  on  the  top  and  bottom  heads,  and 
enables  the  operator  to  keep  the  full  number  of  straight  knives" 
on  these  heads,  ready  for  all  classes  of  work.  At  the  high  speeds 
planers  are  now  being  run,  when  it  is  desired  to  work  profile 
cuts  with  the  formed  knives  on  the  top  or  bottom  heads,  it  is 
necessary  to  greatly  reduce  the  feeds.  The  new  beading  or  . 
profile  attachment  has  been  brought  out  to  eliminate  this. 

The  attachment  is  placed  at  the  feeding  out  end  of  the  machine 
and  is  made  either  single  or  double,  as  desired.  The  upper 
attachment  is  provided  with  a  shoe  or  chip  breaker,  which  rides 
upon  the  face  of  the  stock,  and  is  at  all  times  positioned  thereby, 
the  cutterhead  has  a  fixed  relation  to  this  shoe  and  any  vari- 
ation in  stock  does  not  effect  the  depth  of  cut  taken.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  no  damage  can  be  done  to  the  attachment  if 
more  than  one  piece  of  stock  should  be  fed  to  it  at  a  time. 
Vertical  adjustment  is  provided  for  the  cutterhead  spindle,  to 
regulate  the  cut.  .  Both  heads  may  be  adjusted  horizontally  or 
vertically  while  in  operation,  and  the  attachment  may  be  instantly 
put  into  or  taken  out  of  operation  while  the  machine  is  running. 
Thus  when  it  is  desired  to  change  from  working  siding  or 
formed  stock  to  flooring,  or  vice  versa,  the  change  is  made  very 
quickly.  A  detachable  end  bearing  is  provided  for  each  spindle 
for  steadying  it,  and  suitable  guides  are  furnished.  The  cutter- 
heads  are  circular  discs  of  steel,  the  width  depending  upon  the 


For  bending  pipe,  structural  sections,  metal 
bars,  etc.,  the  Walson  Stillman  Co.,  of  New  York, 
have  recently  perfected  a  very  powerful  hydraulic 
machine  which  is  made  in  two  sizes.  The  frames 
and  cylinders  arc  of  cast  iron,  the  latter  being 
copper  lined.  The  rams  and  bending  pins  are  of 
machinery  steel  and  a  positive  stop  is  provided 
to  prevent  the  ram  from  passing  out  beyond 
a  safe  limit. 

The  illustration  shows  the  smaller  size  of  this 
machine,  which  is  capable  of  exerting  a  power  of 
25  tons  under  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  2,200  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  The  table  is  2  ft.  long  by  3  ft. 
4  in.  wide  and  is  provided  with  18  round  holes 
staggered  in  rows  which  are  symmetrically 
placed  with  respect  to  the  rain;  3J/2  in.  dia- 
meter pins  can  be  placed  in  any  of  the  holes  or  the  work 
can  be  held  by  bolts  set  in  the  slots  on  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  table.  The  ram  has  a  travel  of  8  in.  and  is  provided  with 
a  counterweight  for  bringing  it  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke.  Its  center  is  customarily  2^  in.  above  the  table,  but  can 
be  varied  if  desired.  The  operation  of  the  ram  is  controlled  by 
a  stop  and  release  valve  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder. 


HYDRAULIC    PIPE    BENDER. 


The  larger  sized  bender  exerts  a  30-ton  pressure  and  has  a 
table  4  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  long.  In  this  case  there  are  two  opposed 
7-in.  cylinders  of  12-in.  stroke,  arranged  to  operate  in  either 
direction.  The  double-headed  ram  extends  between  them  and 
works  in  machined  guides  in  the  top  of  the  table,  its  top  being 
flush  with  that  of  the  table.  It  carries  a  large  vertical  bending 
pin.  The  operation  of  this  press  can  be  controlled  by  levers  ^t 
either  corner  of  the  tabic.  It  works  in  general  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  smaller  size,  the  table  having  21  holes  staggered  in 
six  rows.  ..  .■  'z 
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A  DEPARTURE  IN  PLANING  MACHINE  CONSTRUC- 

'■■  .      ■   ..:..:-  TION.  .      ...  .,..; 


.  '-The   rapid   production    and   hit;li   pradc   I'lnisli   dcinandcd   in   tli- 

output  of  the  modern  planiiiji  mill  and  oar  shop  has  made  mots 

^ary  and  inilucfd  the  adoption  ant!  di-vrlnpnu-nt  <<i  nvw   tcatnre~ 

to  ili-splacc  maiiy  older  features  •  it  con>.tnictitiii  that   in  the  past 


Another  clement  of  the  difiiculty  has  been  experienced  in  the 
vilirations  and  jars  of  the  cutterheads  caused  by  the  belts  on 
tlic  shafts,  this  factor  heins;  one  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult 
to  tliminate.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  the  mark  left  by  th^ 
lull  lacinji  on  tlie  sti>ck  each  time  that  it  went  over  the  pulley 
The  difficulty  of  making  two  belts  run  exactly  alike  also  ad 
to  the  troubles  attindinu  tlu   method  of  Inlting  cutterheads.     The 
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had  been  acccptcdWithottt  questionr.     But  the  possibilities  of  pci" 
feet  cuttcrhead  work  and  rapid  feed  have  been  ajipnciated  within 
a    comparatively    short    time,    and    the    dtvelopmetn    of    planini^ 
machines  to  take  advantage   of   the   late-t   devices   is   still  more 
recent. 

Otic  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  obtaining  perfect  culterhcad 
work  has  been  due  to  the  almost  impossibility  of  maintaining  the 
proper  condition  in  tlie  cuttcrhead  journals.  It  is  known  that 
under  the  high  spee<ls  of  planing  machine  cylinders  and  the 
increased  >;rzeo.£  belts  n6ccss:ify  for  fast  feed,  the  wear  of  thv 
journals  is  very  rapid  and  sooii  destroys  the  accuracy  of  any 
adjustmcttt   that  tpav'  he   made      Th«  n   anain   tlie  hibrieaticHi  o I 


V.^-.V'^-;;'}^''^^ ;.:-;; 


importance  of  the  factof  df  belt  slippage  in  the  problem  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  a  difference  of  .oi  of  an 
inch  in  the  diameter  of  the  cuttcrhead  pulleys  means  a  difference 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  the  amount  of  belt  travel  at  the 
ordinary  planing  mill  speeds,  the  difference  being  exaggerated 
by  variations  in  thickness  and  tension  of  belts.  '• 

Ihe  necessity  of  the  operator's  working  about  the  cutterheads 
in  truing  them  off  while  they  are  ruiming  at  full  speed  made  the 
helling  of  cutterheads  on  the  front  or  operating  side  of  the 
machine  soiriewhat  dangerous,  ami  accidents  to  operators  have 
rc^tdted  from  the  hri  aking  of  bells  while  the  operator  was  in 
the  line  of  hehing.  .,■...■,.  -....  ..-...■. 
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KKAK    VIEW'  OF     NEW    PLANING  '  M.\CHINB;'. v.    ;    ].■ 


liing  e-ntterliead  boxes  Ivas  always  been  considered  a  very  difficult 

problem  -and  almo«f  impo>?iblec)f  attaining  to  any  degree  ot 
satisfaction  or  reliability.  When  it'is  considered  that  the  pull  of 
the  cuttcrhead  belts  while  working  may  be  as  high  as  1,500 
pounds  and  the  journal  speed  as  high  as  3.200  feet  per  minute, 
under  these  strains  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
ruUy  is  experienced. 

•■  •■:  •■:   ..•  ^•:...,  ,.-'^>^  ■  T:->  V 


Convenience  and  accessibility  on  the  operating  side  of  any 
machine,  allowing  the  removal  of  the  cutterheads,  taking  out 
defective  pieces,  etc.,  are  desirable.  To  accomplish  these  results, 
to  eliminate  the  objectionable  features  of  belting  upon  the  cutter- 
head  direct,  and  of  belting  troubles  generally,  the  S.  A.  Woods 
Machine  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  developed  its  one-side 
coupled  drive,  in  which  one  belt  is  used  for  each  cuttcrhead,  and 
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(he  belts  are  placed  on  the  back  side  of  the"  machine,  each  drivinR 
a  cutterhead  pulley  supported  by  boxes  entirely  independent  of 
th<J  cutterhead  itself,  a  connecfion  being  made  between  the  two 
feiy  a  flexible  coupling.     This  coupling  is.  claimed  to  absorb  ail; 


Size  of  ciitters  required.  Thfcy  arc  fitted  witft "damps  and  may 
be  located  at  any  point  on  llie  spindles.  High  speed  steel  cutters 
are  used  and  quick  means  are  provided  for  adjusting  with  rcla- 
tioii  to  each  other.    Thebottom  table  is  arranged  to  swing  down 

;,.-;  v.-    v.,     for.  accessibility  i<.  the  beads. 

.}  Th^  S.  A.  ^Woods-Madiiiie  Gwipany  may  be; 
WW  to  jiave  l*|(fb^^^^^^  ''Placiieir 

Spccialms'*  Jiy  concent  rating  its  attentiou  upon 
woocKplancrs  and  the  No.  _»<>  is  the  praitical  rc- 
.sult  of  this  .specializing  and  the  concrcic  demcwi-C 
Etration  qf  the  lligher  -eflidenty  fo  be  ittaiiJcd 
throHsih  such  c<>iicctttratioi».  Miirnii-ii  who  rtrc 
contcmplating  the  instaiiingrif  planers  viiW  do 
\vdr  to  look  into  llils  iicvviyi^iv^Ynrachiiie, '".;-. 


HYDRAULIC  BENDING  MACHINE 


:  ;l!EA1»I.N0;^L)R    IWFIMXG    ATTACH  VK>^T;I^W    Pt^A^N  I  xiv- 


~",':vibrations  transmitted,  lo  the  pulley  by  the  beltiny.  thus  leaving 
i^the  cutterhead  journals  without  the  strain  of  the  belts  or  other 
;^.disturbing  influences. 

;;.V  This  improvernent  permits  ihe  use  of. very  short  journals  upon 
..".'the  cutterhead,  these  journals  bring  •  efficiently  lubricated  by 
,';  improved  oiling  devices,  thus  rendering  easy  the  maintenance  of 
-;.ideal  running  conditions.  This  design  also  makes  possible  the 
>    .in?tant  detaching  of  the  cutterhead  from  the  spindle,  leaving  it   : 

~"  free  to  be  turned  when  setting  up  and  without  disturbing  th«?'. 
.belts  in   any  way.     Another  new   feature   embodied  in   this  one 
'■  sid'-  driven  planer  is  the  new  Woods  Beading  or  Profile  attach^," 

■tnent  which  can  be  applied  at  the  feeding  out  end  of  the  machine^".' 

This    new    attachment    carries    all    the    knives    for  taking    the 
V  formed   cuts   usually   done   on    the  top   and   bottom   hqads,   andV 

\enabks  the  operator  to  keep  the  full  number  of  straiiilu  knives.. 
::.'  On  these  heads,  ready  for  all  classes, of  work.    At  the  high  speeds,; 

"planers   are  now  being  run,  when   it  is   desired  to  work  profile 
'cuts  with  the   formed  knives  on  the  top  or  bottom  heads,  it  i<  ■ 
,T    necessary    to    greatly    reduce    the   feeds.      The   new    beading    or. ;. 
,.  .profile  attachment  has  been  brought  out  to  eliminate  thisi.   .    .  il-.v 

The  attachment  is  placed  at  the  feeding  out  end  of  the  macWn-e' 
-  "-and    is    made    either    single    or    double,    as    desired.      The    uppef/ 
.'/attachment  is  provided  with  a  shoe  or  chip  breaker,  which  rides 

:'  tipon  the  face  of  the  stock,  and  is  at  all  times  positioned  thereby.  ; 

■   the  cutterhead  has   a   fixed   relation   to  this   shoe   and   any   varir    " 
..  "ation  in  stock  docs  not  cffe:t  the  depth  of  cut  taken.     It  wiU 
,  'fthus  be  seen  that  no  damage  can  be  done  to  the  attachment  if  v. 
more  than  one  piece  of  stock  should  be   fed  to  it  at   a  time,  ; 
,;.jyertical   adjustment    is   provided    for   the   cutterhead   spindle,   to 
./{regulate  the  cut.     Both  heads  may  be  adjusted  horizontally  or 

.vertically  while  in  operation,  and  the  attachment  may  be  instamly 
■'  put  into  or  taken  out  of  operation  while  the  machine  is  running. 
//Thus  when  it  is  desired  to  change  from  working  siding  .>r 
V; formed  stock  to  flooring,  or  vice  versa,  the  change  is  made  very 
;•  xjuickly.  A  detachable  end  bearing  is  provided  for  each  spindle 
/  -for  steadying  it.  and  suitable  guides  are  furnished.     The  cutter- 

/heads  arc  circular  discs  of  steel,  the  width  depending  upon 


•  V^^/Zp^*^    bendii%/]«|je,  ''structtinil   j^ections.    mctsO  V 
.■:  "i^ar-;,  etc.,  the  VV'aisoB  Stillman  Co., of/ >few  Vork, 
:./,'  have  recently  perfected  a  very  powerful  hydraulic 
Viniachine  which  is  niade  in  two  sizes.   The  frame.- 
./  i>i)d  cylinders  are  of  cast   iron,   the  latter  being 
.^    copper  lined.  /Th<'  rams  and  bending  pins  art;  6i.: 
inuchinery   sted  afid  »-|»/isitive  stop   is  provided 
to  prevctit    tl»; .  rafiv  from.  pa,s&ing   oui    beyond 
;a  safe  Umit^' i.-"^"- V.- ■-•'■: -/\-//  '■'■  :■''■'•''■}/"'''  / 
.      The  iliustfatioj}  shows  the/smaller  size  of  this 
machine,  which  i§  capable  of  exerting  a  power  <>i 
"25  tons  under  a  hydraulic  pressure  oi  2,200  ll>s. 
per  square  inch.     The  table  js  2  ft.  long  by  3  ft. 
4  in.  wide  arid  is  provided  with  t8  round  holes 
M.iggered     in     rows      which     are     symmetric.i'i.v 
/;■        /      pl.iced    with    respect    tQ    the    ram;    3];    in.    dti- 
tjieter  .pins'  csn    be  placed   ifi   any   of  the   holes   or   tlw   work 
can  be  held  by  bolts  set  in  the   slots  on   thc^ top  and  sides   of 
the  table.     The  ram  has  a  travel  of  8  in.  and  is  provided  with 
a   counterweight    for  bringing   it  back   to   the    beginning  of   the 
Tfetroke.    Its/Genter  is  ciistomarily  2JI.  in.  above  the  table,  but  can.: 
be  varied  if  desired.     The  operation -of  the  ram  is  controlled  by. 
a  stop  and  relea.sc  valve  at  the  side  of  the  Q'Huder, 


V\\i 


;?/;  ■■  •  ;.  ^/^''r.'/  /■.        /  '-BYI'RAUtlC    irtPE'/BEXBERi ;. i/: •;•  •  '.^^.'l  K"?''.- v/ .:■'  ./■ 

vThe  largCT  size^d  beiidj^  .exerts"  a'  Jo-ton  prcssOrc  aind'  Il4s  a 
table  4  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  tong.  In  this  case  thtre  are  two  opposed 
7-in  cylinders  of.  12  in-  jitroke,  art.Tnged  to  operate  in  cither 
direction.  The  double-headed  ram  extends  l>ctwecn  them  and 
works  in  niachincd  guides  in  the  top  of .  the  tabic,  its  top  being 
flush  with  tliat  of  tile  tabk.  ■  It  carries  a  large  vertical  bending 
pin.  The  operation  of  this  presij  can  ho  controlled  hy  levers  it 
either  corner  of  the  table.  It  works  in  general  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  smaller  size,.  tltetaWe  having  21  holes  staggered  in 
'six/riows./; '/'  v;  .-/':/■-■  :'?!l'^;v/v\-//v  i-; '  •■••".''/  '/^/Z    .'o^  '^h ■.>'//"// 
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ADJXJSTABLE  SPEED  MOTORS  FOR  DRIVING  MACHINE 

TOOLS. 


MEN  WANTED. 


To  successfully  operate  the  majority  of  machine  tools,  a 
motor  having  a  wide  range  of  speed  is  desirable  and  such  motors 
are  now  being  specified  very  generally.    To  answer  this  demand 


TRIUMPH    CONSTANT    SPEED     MOTOR. 

the  Triumph  Electric  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  has  developed  an 
adjustable  speed  motor,  the  special  features  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: Wide  adjustment  of  speed,  constant  speed  maintained  at 
any  given  speed,  constant  horse  power  at  any  speed,  heavy  over- 
load capacity,  and  motor  will  run  without  Sparking  at  any  speed 
or  load  within  the  capacity  of  the  motor  and  in  either  direction 
of  rotation  without  shifting  the  brushes,  which  are  immovably 
fixed. 

The  sparkless  feature  is  obtained  by  means  of  commutation 
poles  placed  midway  between  the  main  field  poles  and  wound 
with  coils  in  series  with  the  armature,  so  that  the  strength  of 
these  poles  depends  upon  the  load  on  the  motor  and  is  therefoie 


SECTIONAL    VIEW    OF    TRIUMPH    CONSTANT    SPEED    MOTOR 
SHOWING    COMPENSATING    COILS. 

proportional  to  the  armature  reaction.  This  is  true  irrespective 
of  the  direction  of  rotation,  so  that  the  points  of  commutation 
are  always  in  a  field  of  such  magnetic  strength  that  sparkless 
commutation  at  all  loads  and  all  speed  variations  is  obtained. 
This  method  of  construction  ^errhits  heavy  overloads  td  be 
carried  with  ease  and  safety. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  these  motors  with  the*  front 
bracket  removed  and  reveals  the  commutation  poles.  The  abso- 
lutely sparkless  operation  insures  long  life  for  the  commutator, 
smoother  running  for  the  motor,  and  less  wear  and  tear  on  the 
brushes.  Higher  efficiencies  are  also  obtained,  due  to  the  lower 
iron  and  commutator  losses. 

These  motors  develop  the  greatest  torque  at  the  lowest  speed, 
and  since  the  majority  of  machine  tools  require  a  heavy  starting 
torque,  they  are  especially  suited  for  this  purpose. 


Young  technical  graduates  to  learn  the  steel  foundry  busi- 
ness; excellent  opportunity  for  men  of  the  right  character;  also 
draftsmen  experienced  in  railroad  designing. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


Designer  with  a  railroad  supply  company;  has  had  long  and 
very  thorough  experience  in  railroad  shops  and  drafting  rooms 
and  can  furnish  excellent  references  as  to  ability;  at  present 
chief  draftsman  with  one  of  the  largest  railway  systems. 

Assistant  to  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  or  General 
Inspector — Man  with  20  years'  railroad  experience;  technical 
education ;  has  held  all  positions,  from  fireman  to  master  me- 
chanic, and  from  machinist  to  mechanical  engineer;  a  hustler 
who  can  show  results ;  is  an  expert  on  fuel  tests,  spark  throwing, 
front  end  and  draft  arrangements. 

Mechanical  Engineer  or  Chief  Draftsman. — Has  had  long 
experience  in  the  drafting  room  of  railways  principally  in  the 
South  and  Southwest;  is  at  present  chief  draftsman  on  one  of 
the  systems  in  the  latter  territory. 

Chief  Draftsman,  or  outside  work  requiring  similar  qualifi- 
cations by  a  technical  man ;  seven  years'  railroad  experience ; 
now  employed  on  a  western  railroad  as  leading  draftsman  on 
locomotive  and  electrical  work. 

Master  Mechanic  or  general  inspector;  technical  man  with 
15  years  valuable  general  experience;  occupied  position  as  round 
house  foreman,  general  piece  work  inspector,  general  foreman, 
master  mechanic,  general  inspector,  assistant  city  editor  and  finan- 
cial editor  on  metropolitan  paper,  wishes  position  after  July  10. 
when  he  will  return  from  a  tour  of  inspection  on  foreign  rail- 
roads. 

Chief  Draftsman,  or  assistanv  master  mechanic;  Purdue  grad- 
uate, experienced  in  all  motive  power  departments;  served  as 
roundhouse  foreman,  shop  investigator  and  other  similar  posi- 
tions ;  is  willing  to  go'  into  the  supply  business,  but  prefers  rail- 
road work;  salary  over  $150  per  month. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


Engineering  Index  Annual,   1909.     Bound  in  cloth.     471  pages. 

6/4  by  9J4  in.     Published  by  the  Engineering  Magazine,  140 

Nassau  street.  New  York.  Price,  $2.00. 
This  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  the  annual  and  the  eighth 
in  the  series  cf  the  index,  which  combined  gives  a  continuous 
index  o^  the  engineering  and  technical  literature  for  the  past  26 
years.  While  in  general  it  follows  the  same  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation that  has  proved  so  successful  in  previous  annuals,  the 
classification  in  this  volume  has  been  somewhat  amplified  and 
cross  references  have  been  more  freely  used.  It  incorporates 
references  to  practically  every  article  of  value  that  has  appeared 
in  any  of  the  scientific  or  technical  magazines  during  the  past 
year  and  is  based  upon  the  monthly  indexes  published  in  the 
Engineering  Magazine.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  been  found  ad- 
visable to  change  the  classifications  is  a  good  indication  of  their 
satisfactory  arrangement  and  selection.  No  engineer's  library 
can  possibly  be  considered  complete  without  a  set  of  these  in- 
dexes. 


Valve-Setters'  Guide.    By  James  Kennedy.    Cloth.    sH  by  7  in. 
57  pages.    Illustrated.    Published  by  Angus  Sinclair  Co.,  114 
Liberty  street.  New  York.     Price,  50  cents. 
This  book  considers  at  some  length  the  construction  and  ad- 
justment of  the  principal  valve  gears  used  on  American  locomo- 
tives.    It  describes  the  arrangement  of  the  different  designs  by 
ipfens  of  illustrations  and  contains  instructions  for  the  proper 
procedure  in  setting  valves  with  each. 


-^ 
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PERSONALS. 


H.  F.  Smith  has  been  appointed  a  master  car  builder  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.,  with  office  at  Bloomington,  111. 


J.  M.  Burke  has  been  appointed  district  master  mechanic  of 
the  Atlantic  division,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  with  office  at  Browns- 
ville Jet,  Me. 


C.  W.  Van  Buren  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder  of 
the  eastern  lines  of  the  Cana^lian  Pacific  Ry.,  with  office  at  Mon- 
treal, Que.  [ 


Charles  H.  Bilty  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Ry.,  succeeding  J.  F.  De- 
Voy,  promoted. 


'  F.  F.  Patterson  has  been  appointed  district  master  mechanic 
of  the  western  division,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  with  office  ai 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 


H.  G.  Huber,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  transferred  to  Harrisburg,  suc- 
ceeding W.  J.  Rusling. 


R.  A.  Pyne,  master  mechanic  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  at 
Nelson,  B.  C,  has  been  transferred  to  Calgary,  Alta.,  succeeding 
W.  E.  Woodhouse,  promoted. 


W.  L.  Harrison,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  North- 
ern district.  Rock  Island  Lines  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  re- 
signed to  enter  into  private  business. 


E.  H.  Wade,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern Ry.  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  locomo- 
tives, with  office  at  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


C.  M.  Taylor,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines  at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  entire   Southern  district. 


W.  J.  Rusling,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the 
Enola,  Pa.,  shops,  succeeding  H.  T.  Coates,  Jr.,  promoted. 


'"  P.  A.  Crysler,  formerly  general  car  inspector,  Canadian  Pacific 
Ry.  Eastern  Lines,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  foreman 
of  passenger  car  repair  work  at  the  Angus  shops,  Montreal 


D.  T.  Main,  heretofore  locomotive  foreman  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Ry.  at  Cranbrook,  B.  C,  has  been  app6i^ted  district  mas- 
ter mechanic  at  Nelson,  B.  C,  suceeding  R.  J^.  Pyne,  promoted. 


W.  J.  O'Neill,  master  mechanic  (fi  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Ry.  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Louisiana  division  at  Eldorado,  Ark.,  succeeding  C.  A.  Mfc- 
Carthy, 


Walter  Liddell,  general  foreman  in  the  locomotive  department 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Ry.  at  Dubuque,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic,  succeeding  J.  J.  Connors,  pro- 
moted. 


C.  A.  McCarthy,  master  mechanic  of  the  Louisiana  division  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Ry.  at  Eldorado,  Ark.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Arkansas  division,  with  office  at  Argenta, 
Ark. 


Tom  Brov/n,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Juniata  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  has  been  appointed  a 


special  representative  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Frank  Hufsmith,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  International  &  Great  Northern  Ry.,  has  been  made  receiver 
of  the  Oklahoma,  Red  River  &  Texas  Ry.,  with  office  at  Pal- 
estine, Texas. 


F.  J.  Harrison,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  RJ^,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  with  office  at  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  suceeding  W.  H. 
Wilson,  resigned. 


W:  H. Williams,  master  mechanic  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 

&  Pittsburgh  Ry.  at  East  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 

master  mechanic  of  the  Middle  and  Pittsburgh  divisions,  with 
office  at  Du  Bois.  Pa. 


T.J.Hamilton  has  been  appointed  district  master  mechanic  ol 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Ry.,  with  office  at  Deer 
Lodge,  Mont.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  hne  between  Harlow- 
town,  Mont,  and  Avery,  Idaho. 


J.  J.  Connors,  district  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St  Paul  Ry.  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  lines  west  of 
the  Mississippi  riyer^  with  office  at  Dubuque. 


James  F.  DeVoy,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Ry.  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  lines  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  with  office  at  Milwaukee. 


F.  W.  Williams,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  South- 
ern district  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Northern  district,  with  office  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  succeeding  W.  L.  Harrison,  resigned. 


E.  J.  Harris,  master  mechanic  of  the  Iowa  and  Des  Moines 
Valley  divisions  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  at  Valley  Junction, 
Iowa,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Kansas  City 
Terminal  and  the  St.  Louis  division  at  Armourdale,  Kan. 


T.  W.  McCarthy,  master  mechanic  of  the  Arkansas  division 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Ry.  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Indiana  Territory 
and  the  Pan  Handle  divisions,  with  office  at  Shawnee,  Okla. 


LeGrand  Parish,  who  since  1906  has  been  superintendent  of 
motive  power  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Ry., 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  newly  organized 
American  Arch  Co.,  which  hereafter  will  conduct  the  business 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Equipment  Co.  of  Chicago  and  the 
brick  arch  department  of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.  Mr. 
Parish  was  born  at  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  in  1866.  His  railroad 
career  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity  and  brilliancy.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  in 
1889,  since  which  time  he  has  been  chief  clerk  of  the  car  de- 
partment, general  foreman,  master  car  builder,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  and  superintendent  of  motive  power. 
His  remarkable  rise  can  be  attributed  largely  to  his  unusual  abil- 
ity as  an  organizer.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Parish  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  and  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Associations.  At  present  he  is  second  vice- 
president  of  the  former  and  he  also,  at  one  time,  served  a  term 
as  president  of  the  Western  Railway  Club.  The  officers  of  the 
American  Arch  Company  are :  J.  S.  Coffin,  chairman ;  LeGrand 
Parish,  president;  Charles  B.  Moore,  vice-president;  Samuel  G 
Allen,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  principal  office  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  at  30  Church  street,  New  York,  with  branch  offices 
at  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Denver,  Los  Angeles  and  at  San 
Francisco. 
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CATALOGS. 

IN    WRITING    FOR    THESE    PLEASE    MENTION    THIS    JOURNAL. 


Transite  Asbestos  Wood. — The  uses  of  this  wood  are  discussed  in  a  cir- 
cular from  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  New  Vork  City.  It  is  said 
to  give  splendid  results  when  used  for  smoke  jacks. 


Valves. — A  new  leaflet  is  issued  by  Jenkins  Bros.,  New  York,  deiscribing 
their  quick  opening  Globe  and  -Xngle  Valves.  These  valves  are  of  the 
same  high  quality  and  similar  in  design  to  the  regular  Jenkins  valves 
except  that  the  spindles  and  bonnets  are  quadruple  threaded  with  a  coarse 
pitch. 


Electric  Force  Blower. — The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  are  sending  out 
Bulletin  No.  177,  which  illustrates  and  describes  their  new  Electric  .\fulti- 
vane  Forge  Blower.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method  of  forge  blowing  poo- 
sesses  niary  advantages  over  the  method  where  a  larger  blower  takes  care 
of  several  forges. 


Vertical  Turret  Lathes. — A  very  interesting  pamphlet  marked  V-16, 
entitled  "The  Vertical  Turret  Lathe  for  Machining  Automobile  and  Gas 
Engine  Parts"  describes  this  new  tool  made  by  the  BuUard  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  'It  also  contains  a  number  of  very  good  line  draw- 
ings showing  clearly  the  different  operations  in  machining  such  parts. 


Wood's  Locomotive  Fire  Bojt. — A  pamphlet  is  being  issued  by  the  Wil- 
liam H.  Wood  Locomotive  Fire  Bo.x  &  Tube  Plate  Company,  Media,  Pa., 
which  is  given  up  largely  to  the  reproduction  of  letters  from  various  rail- 
-  road  men  concerning  service  and  opinions  on  the  value  of  this  type  of  fire 
box  for  locomotive  use.  These  letters  are,  in  general,  very  complimentary 
to  the  value   of  this  type  of  construction. 


Burning  Fuel  Oil. — The  Springfield  process  for  burning  fuel  oil  under 
low  pressure  is  very  fully  explained  in  an  attractive  manner  by  a  catalog 
being  issued  by  Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  This  process 
is  remarkably  simple  and  is  largely  automatic.  It  gives  practically  perfect 
combustion  with  furnaces  which  require  no  combustion  chamber  and  are 
large  enough  for  the  material  to  be  heated  and  no  larger. 


.Motor  Cars. — Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  just  issued  a  very 
artistic  catalog  showing  their  gasoline  motor  cars,  both  for  passenger  ser- 
vice and  inspection  purposes.  The  catalog  is  probably  one  of  the  best  books 
of  its  nature  ever  issued  and  is  particularly  interesting  because  the  cars 
shown  represent  the  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  cars  for  track 
use,   including  the  different  types  for  all  requirements  of  railroad  work. 


BariumCholoride.  Fuknace.-i-.A  leaflet  is  being  issued  by  the  Rockwell 
Furnace  Co.,  New  York,  illustrating  and  describing  the  Barium-Cholorirte 
furnace  that  uses  either  oil  or  gas  fuel  for  heating  high  speed  stepl  tools, 
milling  cutters,  taps,  dies,  etc.,  for  hardening.  It  will  maintain  a  bath  at 
uniform  temperature  that  is  under  the  accurate  control  of  the  operator, 
and  largely  eliminates  the  risk  usually  experienced  in  hardening  high  speed 
tool  steels. 


Rotary  Converters. — Bulletin  No.  4723,  recently  issued  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  gives  a  very  good  description  of  tke  regulating  pole  rotary 
converter,  which  they  have  developed  to  simplify  the  wiring  arrangements 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  auxiliary  devices  where  the  use  of  converters  in 
connection  with  electric  lighting  and  industrial  power  plants  necessitates  a 
variable  ratio  between  the  alternating  and  direct  current  voltages  for 
charging  storage  batteries  and  other  special  requirements. 


Bolt  Cotters.— Cataloi^  No.  46  from  the  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works, 
Philadelphia,  describes  a  new  Multiple  Automatic -Die  Head  very  suitable 
for  round  house  and  repair  shop  work.  This  head  is  flexible  in  that  it  is 
fitted  with  chasers  which  are  interchangeable,  for  four  sizes  of  bolts,  yet 
retaining  the  rigidity  and  accuracy  of  a  solid  die.  The  catalog  also  con- 
tains some  good  illustrations  of  bolt  threading  machines,  rotary  planers, 
cold  saws,  horizontal  milling  machines,  and  a  duplex  rod  boring  machine. 


Tool  Steel. — Number  10  of  "Ryerson's  New  Technical  Library,"  bJing 
issued  by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  SotS-Chicago,  is  a  64-page  booklet  containing 
a  complete  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  high  speed  and  carbon  tool 
steel  that  is  handled  by  that  company,  together  with  complete  directions  for 
treating  to  insure  the  best  results.  In  addition  there  are  several  pages 
devoted  to  tables  of  useful  info^ation  in  connection  with  steel.  This  com- 
pany handles  thirteen  different  kinds  of  tool  steel,  several  of  which  can  be 
obtained  in  different  grades. 


Bolt  Cutting  and  Forging  Machines. — The  Acme  Macliinery  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. O.,  is  issuing  a  standard  size  catalog  containing  162  pages  given  up 
to  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  b^lt  cutting;  nut  tapping  and  forging 
machines.  The  detail  construction  of  each  of  these  machines  is  clearly 
shown  by  wash  drawings  and  is  discussed  in  a  very  thorough  and  interesting 
manner  on  adjoUiing  pages.  TBe~-piQcesses  of  manufacture  are  considered, 
in  .most  cases,  indicating  the  <^re  with  wRich  the  machines  are  made.  Bolt 
cutters  in  many  sizes  and  capacities  are  sho^yn  that  are  fitted  with  the  new 
special  adjustment  Acme  die  heads,  which  are  said  to  be  the  most  important 
advance  made  in  the  construction  of  these  machines  in  a  long  time.  The 
nut  tappers  are  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner,  as  are  also  the  forging 
machines.     This  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  catalog. 


Boring  Mills. — Vertical  boring  and  turning  mills  in  any  size  ranging 
from  30  to  84  inch,  inclusive,  are  attractively  presented  in  a  catalog  just 
issued  by  the  Gisholt  M.ichine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.  The  smaller  size 
have  a  single  swivel  head  and  are  driven  by  a  4  step  cone  pulley,  giving  18 
table  speeds  available  through  the  head  stock  and  two  speed  counter  shaft. 
The  larger  machines  have  a  total  of  12  table  speeeds.  Any  of  these 
machines,  however,  may  be  motor  driven  if  desired.  The  catalog  is 
arranged  with  an  excellent  photograph  of  the  machine  on  one  page  and 
the  principal  dimensions  and  a  brief  description  on  the  facing  pag?.  \  It 
also  includes  illustrations  showing  the  details  of  construction  as  well  as 
the  mills 'working  on  some  locomotive  parts.  There  are  many  new  features 
on  these  mills  that  will  be  appreciated  by  the  shop  superintendent. 


Keeping  Shop  Records  of  Belting. — The  average  railroad  shop  buys  a 
large  amount  of  belting  each  year,  which  is  chopped  up  and  put  on  vario'is 
machines  throughout  its  plant  as  belting  gives  out.  Few  plants  keep  any 
record  of  the  actual  length  of  service  of  the  belts  on  any  particular 
machine.  At  the  end  of  a  year's  time  it  is  not  definitely  known  whether 
the  belt  equipment  for  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  in  the  shop  has  cost 
more  than  it  should  or  not.  No'  doubt  railroad  shops  generally  will  be 
interested  in  a  plan  of  keeping  shop  records  which  have  just  been  gotten 
out  by  the  engineers  of  the  New  York  Leather  Belting  Company,  61  Beek- 
man  street.  New  York  City.  Charts  have  been  printed,  which  can  be 
tacked  up  on  every  floor  in  a  factory,  and,  by  merely  filling  in  certain 
Jjlanks,  entailing  little  or  no  trouble,  at  the  end  of  the  vtar,  the  exact  record 
of  belts  on  every  machine  on  that  floor  can  be  absolutely  checked  up.  In 
this  age  of  cost  reduction  systems,  a  system  of  shop  belt  records  of  this 
sort  should  be  kept.  The  belt  record  charts  of  the  sort  described  above 
may   be   had   by  applying  to   the   above   company. 


NOTES. 

Summers  Steel  Car  Co. — On  account  of  the  increase  in  its  business 
during  the  last  year  this  company  announces  that  it  has  recently,  changed 
its  offices  to  2812   Henry  W.   Oliver   Building,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Cleveland  TVvist  Drill  Company. — After  the  first  of  May  this  company 
will  move  its  Chicago  branch  to  9  North  Jefferson  street,  where  greatly 
improved   facilities   are   afforded. 


Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co. — It  is  announced  that  A.  E.  Barker  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Chicago  office  to  Birmingham,  Alabama.  E.  S.  Jack- 
man  &  Co.,  710  Lake  street,  Chicago,  are  the  general  agents  for  this  steel. 


Flannery  Bolt  Company. — It  is  announced  that  George  E.  Howard  has 
been  appointed  eastern  representative  for  the  above  company,  genera^ales 
agent   for  the  Tate   Flexible   Staybolt.   with  office  at   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     9 


Clement  Restein  Company. — This  company,  of  Philadelphia,  manufac- 
turers of  Belmont  packings,  have  opened  a  branch  office  and  stock  rcrom  at 
No.  11  Woodward  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  E.  N.  Marcy,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with   its  general  office  as  manager.    . 


•Burton  W.  Mudce  &  Co.,  Railroad  Supplies. — On  May  1  this  coaipaiiy 
will  remove  its  office  to  temporary  quarters  in  Suite  1003,  People's  Gas 
Building,  Chicago,  until  such  time  as  the  southern  portion  of  the  same 
building  is  completed,  when  it  will  occupy  offices  overlooking  Michigan 
boulevard  and  Adams  street. 


Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. — Frederick  Mortimer  Robinson,  who  has 
been  connected  with  this  company  for  the  past  six  years  as  sales  agent, 
died  of  pneumonia  on  April  ?  aird  was  buried  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  April  4. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  33  years  of  age  and  had  formerly  heen  'connected  with 
the' Chesapeake  &.  Ohio  Railway  Company. 


Dearborn  Drug  &  Chemical  Works. — It  is  announced  that  after  May 
1,  19J0,  the  generaj  offices  and  laboratory  of  the  above  company  will  be 
located  on  the  twentieth  floor  of  the  McCormick  Buifding,  Michigan  avenue 
and  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago.  On  account  of  the  extensive  growth  of 
its  business  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  from  its  present  quarters  in 
ihe  Postal  Telegraph  Building.  . 


BosTOrf  ftELTiNC  COMPANY. — The  Company  advises  that  its  arrangements 
with  the  Jewell  Belting  Co.  of  Chicago  to  act  as  its  Western  agent  have 
been  terminated  and  announces  that  it  has  opened  a  store  at  177 
Lake  street,  Chicago,  with  M.  S.  Curwen,  manager  of  sales,  in  charge  of 
the  same.  They  will  carry  in  Chicago  an  even  more  complete  assortment 
of  rubber  belting,  hose,  packings  and  other  mechanical  rubber  goods  than 
in  the  past. 


Davis  Bournonville  Company. — This  company,  of  90  West  street.  New 
York,  announces  that  the  Ohio  Welding  &  Mfg.  Co.,  828  West  Sixth  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  act  as  its  dealers.  With  this  in  view  a  large  demon- 
strating plant  has  been  installed,  including  not  only  the  welding  equip- 
ment, but  also  the  oxygen  plant.  The  repair  work  will  include  everything 
to  which  the  oxy-acetylene  process  can  be  applied.  This  company  will  also 
shortly  open  a  demonstrating  and  repair  shop  at  2121  East  Second  street, 
Cleveland,   Ohio.  , 


RAILROAD   SHOP    LAYOUTS 


A    DISCUSSION    OF   THE   FEATURES   THAT    IXFLUENXE   THE    RELATIVE    LOCATION'    OF 
THE   STRUCTURES  THAT   MAKE  UP  AN      AVERAGE  li^ULROAD   SHOP   PLANT. 


F.  KiNGSLEY. 


The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  comprising  a  complete  rail 
road  repair  shop  is  a  matter  subject  almost  entirely  to  conveni- 
ence in  the  handling  of  material.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
considerations,  but,  in  the  main,  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty 
and  cost  of  transporting  the  vast  number  of  parts  entering  into 
the  construction  of  locomotives  and  cars,  between  the  various 
shops,  any  arrangement  of  buildings  would  be  satisfactory. 

Manifestly,  in  cases  where  the  shop  site  is  restricted  in  size, 
conditions  may  arise  whereby  the  desirability  of  convenient 
arrangement  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  getting  all  of 
the  buildings  into  the  space  provided.  However,  such  cases  occur 
only  where  policy  demands  the  retention  of  a  shop  within  a 
large  city  where  the  cost  of  real  estate  is  high,  and  present  prac- 
tice shows  a  decided  trend  away  from  the  custom  of  loading 
shop  costs  with  a  heavy  surcharge  on  account  of  excessive 
ground  values.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  new  shops 
are  proposed,  the  ground  area  is,  within  reasonable  bounds, 
unlimited. 

In  such  cases  of  unrestricted  area,  similarity  of  practice  on 
American  railroads  would  point  toward  the  possibility  of  a 
single  ideal  arrangement,  unaffected  by  ordinary  diflfercnces  in 
conditions,  and  applicable  in  every  case.  Material  handled  be- 
tween the  various  departments  and  buildings  is  much  the  same 
in  character  and  relative  quantity  for  every  railroad  shop  in  the 
country;  and  for  this  reason  each  new  railroad  shop  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  an  entirely  new  problem  with  characteristics 
materially  difTerent  from  shops  already  in .  existence.  Existing 
shop  arrangements,  however,  indicate  that  there  is  no  tendency 
toward  uniformity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  not  half  .a 
dozen  shops  in  the  coinitrv  having  marked  similarity  of  arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless,  every  shop  layout  is  affected  by  the  same 
set  of  general  rules  which  are  so  well  known,  in  fact,  so  self 
evident,  as  to  be  practically  axiomatic.     -  C-'v  ■.<> !  tr:;  ;  : ; ; 

There  is,  or  should  be,  a  sound  reason  for  everything  that  is 
done.  Advocating  the  application  of  perfectly  obvious  common 
sense  rules  to  shop  layouts  may  seem  superfluous ;  but,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  many  obvious  truths  about  shop  layouts  are  often 
noRlccted.  For  example,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  argument 
aj;ainst  placing  the  storehouse  and  machine  shop  near  together. 
A  great  deal  of  material  in  small  lots  is  continually  passing 
between  the  two  buildings,  especially  where  any  manufacturing 
of  standard  pieces  goes  on.  The  desirability  of  adjacent  loca- 
tions is  manifest,  yet  in  a  certain  new  shop,  splendidly  built  and 
thoroughly  organized,  the  storehouse  is  separated  from  the 
machine  shop  by  a  transfer  table.  Naturally,  this  results  in  a 
large  and  cumbersome  sub-store  in  the  machine  shop,  requiring 
double  handling  and  charging  of  much  material  and  occupying 
valuable  floor   space.     The  transfer   table   in    front   of  the   blank 

storehouse  wall   is  exactly  comparable  to  the  proverbial  fifth 
wlieel  on  a  wagon. 

Another  case  of  divergence  from  a  perfectly  oGvious  rule  is 
tound  in  another  modern  shop  where  the  power  house  and  tho 
tilacksmith  shop  are  at  extreme  opposite  sides  of  the  group  of 
I'liildings.  The  primary  result  has  been  that  the  pipe  tunnel 
required  for  the  live  steam  hue  to  the  steam  hammers  has  alone 
i"ost  as  nnich  a--  a  good  sized  building,  to  say  nothing  of  th^' 
c(^st  of  the  pipe  and  the  cont'nuous  loss  due  to  condensation.  A* 
'he  same  shop  the  r  ton  house  is  found  so  close  to  the  power 
house  as  to  c:  nstitute  a  bad  fire  risk,  and  yet  if  there  is  any 


pair  of  buildings,  which  can  be  separated  without  sacrificing 
efficiency  it  is  the  store  and  the  power  house.  The  power  house 
requires  stores  not  even  semi-occasionally,  while  the  storehouse, 
needs  power  only  for  lighting  and  possibly  elevators,  and  only 
a  small  amount  of  steam  for  heating.  Such  examples  can  b*: 
multiplied  indefinitely. 

In  general,  every  repair  shop  may  be  considered  as  having 
three  departments — locomotive,  coach  and  freight  car.  There  is 
also,  in  every  case,  a  power  house,  a  storehouse,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  a  planing  mill;  and,  in  some  cases,  a  wlicel  shop  and  alMi 
an  iron  foundry.  For  the  purpose  of  citing  the  most  obvious  of 
the  rules  affecting  the  arrangement  of  buildings,  the  main  depart 
ments  will  each  be  considered  with  relation  to  the  various  sub- 
departments,  namely,  the  blacksmith  shop,  machine  shop,  planing 
mill,  power  house,  and  storehouse. 

Taking  up,  first,  the  freight  car  department,  it  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  repair  department  only;  and  even  is  very  likely  to  be 
composed  merely  of  repair  tracks  for  baa  order  cars.  The  num- 
ber of  cars  handled,  however,  makes  it  an  important  consider 
ation.  As  it  is  probable  that  fifty  cars  arc  switched  onto  the  rip- 
tracks  for  every  locomotive  set  into  the  erecting  shop,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  freight  car  department  should  be  placed  adjacent 
to  the  main  line,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  locomotives  and 
coaches.  By  reducing  the  length  of  switching  movements,  con 
siderable  time,  trouble  and  even  confusion,  can  be  avoided. 

Blacksmith  shop  work  for  this  department  is  of  evident  im- 
portance. A  vast  amount  of  small  blacksmith  work  has  to  be 
done  for  the  car  repairers,  and  this  should  make  it  imperative 
that  the  blacksmith  shop  be  near ;  in  fact,  adjacent  to  the  repair 
tracks,  unless  one  is  sufficiently  reactionary  to  duplicate  facilitieSu 

Machine  work  for  the  department,  excepting  wheels,  is  not 
large  in  amount  and  is,  in  any  event,  rough.  If  a  separate  wheel 
shop  building  is  put  up,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  must  be  adjacent 
to  the  repair  tracks,  but  in  a  plant  too  small  to  warrant  a  separate 
wheel  shop  building,  and  requiring  machine  work  to  be  done  in 
the  locomotive  machine  shop,  it  is  not  necessarily  axiomatic  that 
the  machine  shop  be  adjacent  to  the  repair  tracks.  Mounted 
wiieels  with  good  industrial  track  facilities  arc  quite  easily 
transported. 

Planing  mill  work  for  the  freight  car  department  is,  of  course, 
of  absolutely  primary  importance.  In  a  shop  so  large  as  to 
permit  passing  lumber  through  the  planing  mill  in  large  lots  to 
be  held  till  needed  in  the  finished  lumber  store,  the  necessity  for 
locating  the  mill  adjacent  to  the  rip-tracks  is  not  so  much  in 
evidence.  However,  in  any  event  the  finished  lumber  store  must 
be  convenient  to  the  repair  track.s,  preferably  adjacent  to  the 
freight  car  appair  shop  building,  where  one  exists,  on  account  of 
the  greater  probability  of  heavy  work  being  there,  rather  than 
on  the  repair  tracks. 

The  power  house  is  manifestly  an  unimportant  factor  of  the 
department.  No  power  except  air  is  used,  and  no  steam  for 
heating  the  repair  tracks  is  necessary.  >  =»'r.      .  -;; 

Stores  for  the  department  are  not  widely  diverse  in  character 
and  sub-stores  seem  to  be  the  rule  at  present.  However,  the 
quantity  of  material  going-  from  the  storehouse  to  the  depart 
ment,  especially  to  the  freight  car  shop,  is  very  large,  and  for 
all  purcha.sed  material  at  least,  if  the  storehouse  is  not  adjacent 
to  the  freight  car  department,  it  necessitates  double  handling 
and,  in  fact,  unnecessary  duplication  of  facilities  all  around.     It 
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is  safe  to  say,  thereforcj  that  the  storehouse  should  be  adjacent 
to  the  freight  car  shop  and  as  convenient  as  possible  to  the 
entire  length  of  repair  tracks. 

The  coach  department  is  of  necessity  a  rather  minor  one. 
The'  number  of  coaches  on  the  average  road  is  relatively  small, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  class  of  work  done  on  the  coaches 
while  in  the  shop,  reduces  the  importance  of  the  department  in 
regard  to  its  relative  location. 

-  Blacksmith  work  is  required  in  a  fair  amount,  and  conse- 
quently the  blacksmith  shop  should,  if  permissible  for  a  minor 
department,  be  located  near  the  coach  repair  shop. 

Machine  work,  excepting  wheels,  is  required  only  in  small 
amount.  Tire  work  is,  of  course,  very  heavy  relatively.  If  a 
separate  wheel  shop  building  is  considered  it  should  be  adjacent 
to  the  coach  shop,  but  the  same  argument  applies  here  regarding 
wheels  as  in  the  case  of  the  freight  department. 

Planing  mill  work,  and  especially  cabinet  shop  work,  is  of  vital 
importance,  although  the  quantity  of  material  is  smaller  than  in 
the  case  of  the  freight  car  shop,  and  a  positive  rule  can  be 
safely  made  that  the  planing  mill  .and  coach  shop  should  be 
adjacent. 

Stores  for  the  department  are  generally  sm^ll  in  quantity  and 


and  practically  all  castings  have  to  be  machined.  Where  manu- 
facturing is  done  this  necessity  is  even  greater  on  accouirt  of  the 
double  movement  between  the  two  buildings. 

Power  is  important  and  the  power  house  should  be  adjacent 
to  the  locomotive  shop,  not  only. on  account  of  the  amount  of 
power  used,  but  also  on  account  of  the  desirability  of  reducing 
the  length  of  the  pipe  tunnel  for  live  and  exhaust  steam  and  air 
piping  between  the  two  buildings. 

The  relations  of  the  three  main  departments  with  each  other 
are,  as  before  mentioned,  unimportant,  except  in  the  cases  where 
the  wheel  shop  machinery  is  located  in  the  locomotive  machin-.' 
shop. 

Of  the  sub-departments  not  covered  by  the  foregoing,  the 
power  house  may  be  said  to  necessarily  be  near  to  the  locomo- 
tive shop,  the  blacksmith  shop  and  the  round  house  on  account 
of  the  very  large  amounts  of  steam  required  in  these  buildings. 
It  should  also  be  within  250  feet,  or  preferably  200  feet,  of  the 
planing  mill,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  and  mechanical  difficulty 
of  blowing  shavings  from  the  null  to  the  power  house  boilers 
when  the  distance  is  great.  The  coach  shop,  freight  car  shop, 
wheel  shop,  storehouse  and  foundry  need  but  little  steam  and 
need  not  be  near  the  power  house. 
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need  not  be  considered  of  great  importance.  Power  is  also  prac- 
tically'iicgligible. 

Tlrts  brings  the  matter  up  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  locomo- 
tive dpparlmcnt^  In  this  there  is  a  very  strong  and  decided  ten- 
dene/ toward  havhig  the  erecting,  machine  and  boiler  shops  in 
one  building.  This  practice  is  backed  by  the  very  sound  reason 
that  boilers  of  to-day  absolutely  require  crane  service,  and  by 
extending  the  erecting  shop  this  service  can  be  obtained  from 
cranes  which  have  to  be  furnished  for  the  erecting  shop  in  any 
case.  The  small  extra  cost  of  having  the  boiler  shop  and  ma- 
chine shop  of  the  same  height  is  more  than  balanced  by  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  take  boilers  off  their  frames  and  set 
them  in  the  boiler  shop,  without  putting  them  on  trucks  or  even 
changing  hitches.  Tank  work  is  necessarily  done  in  the  boiler 
shop  on    account  of  similarity  of  labor. 

Blacksmith  shop  work  for  the  locomotive  department  is,  of 
course,  of  more  importance  than  is  found  .in  any  other  depart- 
ment relatione  Manifestly  the  blacksmith  shop  must  be  adjacent 
to  the  macbiiie  or  erecting  shop,  preferably  the  former,  as  the 
distance  of  transportation  of  material  is  somewhat  less,  and  the 
convenience  greater. 

The  machine  shop  is,  in  every  case,  a  part  of  the  main  locomo- 
tive shop. 

Planing  mill  work  is  so  small  in  quantity  and  is  decreasing  sa 
steadily  as  to  be  negligible. 

The  storehouse  must  necessarily  be  adjacent  to  the  machine 
shop,  as  the  casting  platform  is  usually  a  part  of  the  storehouse 


The  planing  mill  need  be  near  only  the  freight  car  shop,  adja- 
cent to  the  coach  shop  and  repair  tracks  and  within  250  feet  of 
the  power  house.  At  one  end  of  the  mill  should  be  space  for 
storage  of  a  large  amount  of  rough  lumber,  and  at  the  other 
end-  should  be  the  finished  lumber  store,  so  that  lumber  can  go 
through  the  mill  without  any  retrograde  movements'  even  out- 
side. The  dry  kiln,  when  installed,  must,  of  course,  be  between 
tfTe  lumber  yjrd  and  the  planing  mill. 

The  round  house,  whether  a  small  one  used  only  for  breaking 
in  engines,  or  a  large  one  for  regular  terminal  work,  should,  if 
possible,  be  near  the  power  house,  as  before  stated.  It  should 
also  be  near  the  machine  and  blacksmith  shops,  on  account  of 
the  considerable  amoinit  of  these  classes  of  work  often  done  for 
the  round  house.  The  approach  tracks  should  be  long  and 
straight  to  permit  easy  storage  and  movement  of  engines  under 
steam,  and  also  to  give  ample  room  for  coal  and  ash  handling 
facilities. 

The  wheel  shop,  when  installed,  should  be  adjacent  to  all  three 
main  departments.  This  is  probably  an  impossible  condition  and 
the  freight  car  department  takes  precedence  over  the  coach  shop 
and  locomotive  departments.  This  would  give  a  location  adja- 
cent to  the  freight  car  shop. 

The  iron  foxmdry  is  strictly  a  manufacturing  shop  with  a 
given  daily  output  which  can  be  handled  in  large  lots  on  trucks. 
This  permits  its  location  at  any  point  in  the  shop  yard  wher^' 
ample  room  can  be  left  around  it  for  the  storage  of  flasks,  coke 
and  iron. 
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Yard  cranes,  when  installed,  should  serve  as  many  buildings 
as  possible.  A  saving  will  also  be  effected  by  supporting  the 
crane  runway  on  building  walls  rather  than  providing  separate 
steel  columns,  and  this  would  make  it  advisable  to  locate  the 
crane  over  the  longest  passageway  between  buildings  which  exists 
in  the  shop  layout. 

The  proper  distance  between  buildings  which  avoids  bad  fire 
risks  cannot  be  definitely  fixe<l.  However,  experience  has  shown 
that  seventy-five  feet  is  the  practical  minimum,  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  main  buildings  I)e  placed  less  than  fifty 
feet  apart. 

Naturally  in  the  foregoing  list  of  desirable  conditions  there 
arc  several  which  arc  contradictory.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  prob- 
able impossibility  to  locate  both  the  storehouse  and  blacksmit'i 
shfip  adjacent  to  all  three  of  the  main  departments.  The  neces- 
sity for  providing  space  for  extension  of  all  buildings  also 
involves  conditions  which  increase  the  difficulty  of  finding  an 
entirely  satisfactory  arrangement.  In  consequence  it  is  certain 
that  arrangements  will  always  vary  in  accordance  with  indi- 
vidual ideas  as  to  which  departments  should  be  favored.  Fig- 
ures I  and  2  show  arrangements  embodying  most  of  the  desired 
conditiopsr  The  two  are  exactly  the  same  scheme,  except  that 
Figure   l   shows  a  longitudinal   erecting  shop  and  a  transverse 


Machine-shop  adjacent  to  storehouse,  blacksmith  shop  and 
power  house,  also  to  round  house,  when  possible. 

Power  hcntse  adjacent  to  blacksmith  shop,  machine  shop 
aiii  fourK}  house,  and  not  over  250  feet  from  tlie  planing  mill, 
lo  iephciusipi^,  the  guestioii  may  arise  as  to  how  much  ground 
area  is  require  for  the  proper' construction  of  a  complete  set 
of  shops.  Tlus  may  be  very  roughly  determined  by  using  a 
figure  of  f rbttr  2  to  3  acres  per  pit  in  the  erecting  shop.  These 
figures  are  basle^  on  existing  arrangements,  the  former  requiring 
a  decidedly  compact  arrangement  of  buildings.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  practical"  impossibility  to  have  too  much  ground  for  a  shop, 
especially  in  vi€w  of  the  future  extensions,  which  are  absolutely 
certain  to  eventually  become  necessary.  ^  - 


CONVENTION 


OF    THE    TRAVEUNG 
y  ^^ASSOCIATION.       . 


ENGINEERS' 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Traveling  Enginefers*'^ 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Clifton  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls,  Can- 
ada, cQmmfencing  at  10  a.  m.,  Aug.  16,  1910,  and  continuing  four 
days. 

Following  is  list  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  this  meeting: 

I. — Fuel  economy,  under  the  following  heads: 


fk;. 


coach  shop,  while  Figure  2  shows  a  transverse,  lift  over,  erect- 
ing shop  and  a  longitudinal  coach  shop,  the  latter  being  possibly 
more  desirable  for  very  small  shops. 

The  most  evident  weak  feature  of  these  layouts  lies  in  the 
distance  of  the  coach  shop  from  the  wheel  shop.  The  fact  that 
tlie  wliccl  shop  is  not  on  the  line  of  the  yard  crane  is  another 
undesirable  feature,  provided,  of  course,  that  a  yard  crane  is 
installed.  These  are  both  the  outcome  of  favoring  the  most 
important  department.  ^:?  /; 

Summed  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  following  considerations 
govern  any  shop  arrangement,  provided  ground  area  is  not 
restricted,  or  the  track  system  prearranged : 

F'rcight  repair  tracks  and  freight  car  shop  near  to  main 
line. 
Finished  lumber  store  adjacent  to  freight  car  shop. 
Planing   mill  between    lumber   yard   and   finished   lumber 
store  and  adjacent  to  repair  tracks.  ,•:■.•  ''-J.  , 

Coach  repair  shop  adjacent  to  planing  mill  and  neaf  wheel 
shop. 

Storehouse  adjacent  to  freight  car  shop  and  to  machine 
shop.  'v 

Blacksmith  shop  adjacent  to  freight  car  shop  and  machine 
shop,  also  adjacent  to  car-machine  and  wheel  shop  when  one 
is  installed. 

Wlicol  shop  adjacent  lo  all  departments,  but  especially  to 
the  freight  car  shop. 


(a)  X'aliic    of    prc^cnt    draft   appliances.      Can    they   be    improved   to 

eft'ect   fuel  economy? 

(b)  Firing  jiractices,  including;  the  prevention  of  black  smoke. 

(c)  Rounilhiiusc   practices;    whether    it    is   more    economical   to   knock 

or  bank  fires  at  terminals.  , 

(d)  Whether   it   is   more   economical   to   buy  a   cheap   fuel   of  a   low 

heat  value,  or  a  higher  priced  fuel  of  a  greater  heat  value. 

(e)  Devices   and   appliances   for   use   on   engines  and  tenders  to   pre- 

vent waste  en  route. 

2. — Superheat  as  applied  to  locomotives. 

3. — How  can  the  traveling  engineer  best  educate  the  present 
day  fireman  to  become  the 'successful  engineer  of  the  future? 

4. — Latest  developments  in  air  brake  equipment  and  its  effect 
on  train  handling;    :'':;v:>r 

5. — What  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  cost  of  loco- 
motive lubrication,  and  is  it  advisable  to  place  this  item  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  road  foreman  or  traveling  engineer? 

6. — New  valve  gears  as  compared  with  Stephenson  or  link  mo- 
tion, referring  particularly  to  economy  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance^ and  also  necessary  procedure  in  case  of  breakdowns. 


Apprentice  Schooi,. — We  inaugurated  an  apprentice  school  on 
our  road  about  six  months  ago.  When  it  was  first  suggested 
some  of  the  men  said  we  did  not  have  the  facilities,  but  we  made 
theni-i  We  took  two  box  cars,  put  them  together,  and  put  win- 
dows in  them,  and  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  results  we  are 
getting  from  the  apprentice  boys  that  started  in  the  school  six 
months  ago.  They  are  all  students.  There  should  be  more  stu- 
dents among  the  mechanical  men. — /•'.  C.  Pickard  at  the  General 
fK  Fore  III  en's  Com  r  u  lio  n . 
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FACE  OF  CARD  FOR   KEEPING  A  GRAPH ICAI.  RECORD  OF   ROAD  TESTS. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORTS. 

Ocf  2S^  hbr/cafcr  on  //9/  <3////y  roc/  sat/s/acfor//c/,  en^/n^fir  r^por^  mrv:^_.<;^2^^^7C^^  7/pcf/7^:¥o^s 
^K/gfl^ if6nca&rs.orL/J9/ <£ See  saf/s/acfor^.sa/ne  coni//f/oo  as prei//ous  r^£>or/s 


Oec.j2ii^consl<dcrxf^/e_oi/_Jx//7^  usee/ . 


Je^n  /o^  eot/re/y  Ipo  n7ixhoi/.J>Qip.^jJsci/,^Mha7j;a^^ns..^iis..c/rj^///7^ao</cup/^  nvor/t/n^ 

0^_^i^pkQn.^LciL/^sx/ccrj9(n.jQu/ijh_£i_s6c^^ 

tXy>  2S^  /uSr/cg/br  beconfea  /nopera/i\/e  to  eo/c/  tvegf^er  oi^/nq  to //r^  ji?ec/  ivA/cA 

JS_j7e'ci€.;53aiy. ' 


RCCOMMCNOATIONS. 


TgsT  et  OS?  D  fe^  f  'Sfo RESULT  0»^'o<^  "^  consTrucpdoo/ Jubr/cc/^r 

e/ o/V aoc/ /roje  <^  /h  co/t/  iv^^j/^^r. . 


Pmpers  tiled  la  Tes/  J^/s ,  71SO  ■ 
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A  GRAPHICAL  RECORD  FOR  ROAD  TESTS. 


G.  I.  Evans. 


A  great  many  railroads,  from  time  to  time,  test  some  of  the 
numerous  devices  put  on  the  market  for  use  on  locomotives  and 
cars.  Such  devices  are  generally  not  .imenable"  to  laboratory 
tests,  and  must  be  put  into  actual  service  before  any  idea  can 
be  obtained  as  to  their  usefulness,  and,  fs  one  or  more  may  be 
applied  on  different  locomotives  running  on  different  divisions 
of  a  railroad,  and  may  be  in  service  any  length  of  time  from 
one  to  twelve  months  or  more,  and,  as  results  are  noted  and 
reported  by  master  mechanics  and  other  operating  officials,  con- 
siderable correspondence  accumulates  before  any  definite  con- 
clusions may  be  arrived  at.  . ;   ".. 

Given  a  sufficient  number  of  such  tests,  a  man  will  spend 
much  more  of  his  time  than  he  can  spare  in  wading  through 
files  of  correspondence,  trying  to  get  an  idea  how  matters  stand, 
and  having  just  this  condition,  the  writer,  some  time  ago,  de- 
vised the  combined  record  and  chart  which  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  as  a  convenient  way  for  following  up  road  tests. 
The  record  is  kept  on  letter  size  cards  (8^  in.  by  lo^  in.)  out- 
lined as  shown,  and  are  printed  on  both  sides.  These  cards  are 
filed  apart  from  the  correspondence,  consccutivety,  in  a  vertical 
file,  and  as  they  take  up  but  small  space,  ?  large  number  can  be 
retained  in  the  file,  forming  a  permanent  record  of  all  tests- 
made.  The  correspondence  file,  which  is  bulky,  is  regularly 
weeded  out  and  all  closed  tests  are  removed  to  the  storage  file. 

The  first  portion  of  the  card  gives  a  complete  record  of  the 
application  of  the  device,  when  reports  are  to  be  sent  in,  and 
to  whom  the  final  report  is  to  be  submitted,  while  the  chart 
shows  at  a  glance  how  these  instructions  are  being  carried  out, 
and  what  results  are  being  obtained. 

The  chart  is  divided  into  two  main  horizontal  sections,  the  one 
above  the  heavy  line  is  for  reports  favorable  to  the  device  under 
test  and  the  lower  for  those  unfavorable;  each  of  these  main  di- 
visions is  again  subdivided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which  repre 
sents  a  degree  of  excellence  or  unsuitableness  as  compared  with 
some  standard  which  has  been  previously  assumed,  thus,  a  report 
may  be  received  saying  that  a  certain  device  is  giving  as  satisfac- 
tory service  as  the  one  which  it  is  intended  to  supersede.  This 
would  naturally  be  a  No.  i  favorable,  but  if  the  report  had  shown 
that  the  performance  was  slightly  better  than  the  standard,  it 
would  be  a  No.  2^avorable,  etc.  Unfavorable  reports  are  re- 
corded in  a  similar  manner,  slightly  inferior  to  the  standard  con- 
stituting a  No.  I  unfavorable,  etc.  When  entering  the  report  a 
dot  is  made  opposite  the  month  in  such  a  position  as  to  represent 
appro.ximately  the  date  received  and  the  curve  is  drawn  through 
these  points,  a  letter  representing  the  division  is  placed  close  to 
the  dot  showing  from  where  the  report  came.  By  noticing 
whether  the  dates  on  which  the  reports  are  received  correspond 
with  the  dates  on  which  they  are  expected,  a  check  can  be  kept 
on  who  is  behind  with  reports. 

On  the  back  of  the  card  is  a  short  summary  of  each  report 
received,  and  finally  the  date  on  which  the  test  was  closed  and 
the  recommendations  made  as  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  the 
device. 


PISTON  VALVE  FOR  BALANCE  COMPOUND 
LOCOMOTIVE. 


M.  W.  Davidson. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  proposed  design  of 
piston  valve  for  balanced  compound  locomotives-  worked  out 
by  the  writer,  which  appears  to  possess  some  points  of  advantage 
over  other  types  of  this  valve  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

The  sketch  is  not  drawn  to  represent  an  actual  design  of  this 
valve,  but  merely  to  show  in  general  its  construction  and  opera- 
tion. The  cavity  surrounding  the  valve  and  marked  S  contains 
live  steam  from  the  boiler,  the  two  marked  E,  one  at  each  end, 
being  the  exhaust  ports  to  the  atmosphere,  those  marked  P  are 


the  ports  to  the  cylinders,  as  may  be  clearly  seen.  In  the  dead 
center  position  shown,  the  high  pressure  piston  is  receiving  steam 
on  the  crank  side  while  the  steam  from  the  opposite  side  of  that 
piston  is  exhausting  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  head  end,  also 
the  steam  from  the  crank  end  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder  is 
exhausting  into  the  atmosphere  through  both  exhaust  passages 
Ej  if  the  valve  is  made  hollow,  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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.\t  first  glance,  objection  might  be  made  to  this  valve  on  ac 
count  of  the  clearance  it  gives  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder ;  how- 
ever, the  incoming  steam  to  this  cylinder  always  finds  this  space 
full  of  steam  compressed  almost  to  boiler  pressure;  also,  this 
clearance  volume,  which  is  really  a  part  of  the  passage  to  the 
low  pressure  cylinder,  being  full  of  steam  when  the  valve  opens 
to  the  low  pressure  piston,  the  drop  in  pressure  between  the  high 
and  low  pressure  cylinders  is  small. 

This  valve  also  possesses  the  advantage  of  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  few  parts,  only  si.x  rings  being  required,  as  against 
twelve  on  one  well  known  valve  designed  for  similar  use.  The 
steam  and  exhaust  cavities  are  much  simplified  as  well. 


COMBINATION  BUFFET  AND  BAGGAGE  CAR. 


There  was  recently  turned  out  of  the  West  Albany  shops  of 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  combination 
baggage  and  buffet  car  No.  473,  which  as  is  evident  from  the 
accompanying  view  of  the  interior  and  floor  plan,  is  most  at- 
tractively finished  and  conveniently  arranged.  The  car  has  a 
length  of  70  ft.  over  end  sills,  the  baggage  compartment  occu- 
pying 22  ft.  \y2  in.  at  one  end  and  the  passenger  compartment 
35  ft.  2  in.  of  the  other  end,  bctwe^  tbese  being  located  the  pan- 
try and  barber  shop.  ^       "■'''■."      •''' 

In  the  passenger  compartment  there  are  18  movable  mahogany 
chairs  beautifully  upholstered  in  green  leather  and  two  Pullman 
seats,  giving  a  seating  capacity  of  26  passengers.  The  arrange- 
ment includes  a  bath  room,  very  ingeniously  located  so  as  to 
occupy  the  minimum  of  useful  space.  It  contains  a  shower  bath 
and  is  entered  from  the  barber  shop.  The  barber  shop  section 
is  much  larger  than  customary,  and  has  light  from  both  sides 
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of  the  car.  The  barber  shop,  bath  room  and  pantry  combined 
occupy  but  12  ft.  and  each  is  amplj'  largo.  The  arrangement  of 
the  toilet  room  .it  the  end  of  the  car  has  also  been  very  inge- 
niously worked  out  to  give  maximum  facility  -hi  a  minimuui 
room. 

The  square,  beamed  ceiling  fitted  with  concealed  lights  in  at- 
tractive   fixtures,    is    used    in    the    smoking   compartment.      The 


Gould  battery.     The   total   number   of   lights    in   the   car   is   43. 

In  the  baggage  compartment  are  cases  for  distributing  mail 
to  the  number  of  429,  with  convenient  tables  which  can  be 
dropped  down  out  of  tlie  way  when  not  in  use.  The  under- 
frame  is  of  steel  throughout  and  the  car  is  carried  on  standard 
6-whcel  wooden  trucks.  , 

Among  the  specialties  are  the  following:   Miner  spring  draff 


VIEW    SHOWING    THE    HANDSOME    I.NTERIOR    OF    THE    SMOKING    ROOM. 


finish  is  severely  plain  so  far  as  the  woodwork  is  concerned 
but  is  relieved  of  all  monotony  by  the  lighting  fi.xtures  under- 
neath the  deck  and  the  art  glass  ventilators.  The  seats  are  of 
heavy  polished  mahogany  design  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
terior finish  of  the  car,  which  is  also  of  polished  mahogany. 
Electric  lights  are  of  course  used  throughout  the  car,  and  several 
fans    are   also   provided.      Current    is   obtained    from    a   Go-volt 


rigging ;  Westinghouse  type  L  brakes ;  VVaycott  brake  beams ; 
Commonwealth  steel  platforms ;  Tower  coupler ;  Ward  vapor 
steam  heat ;  Garland  ventilators ;  Chaffee  centering  device ;  Ed- 
wards window  fixtures  and  .steel  trap  doors;  and  Taylor  oil 
boxes. 

This  car  has  a  total  weight  of  136,700  lbs.  and  measures  75  ft. 
6  in.  in  length  over  all.    The  journals  are  5  x  9  M.  C.  B.  standard 
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VERY   POWERFUL  ARTICULATED   COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVE 


A  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  DESIGN    FROM    WHICH    THE    AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE 
COMPANY    HAS    P.UILT    SIX    LOCOMOTIVES    FOR    THE   DELAWARE   &    HUDSON 
COMPANY  TO  OPERATE  ON  A   GRADE  BETWEEN  CARBONDALE  AND 
ARARAT,  PA.,  WHERE   THE  RULING  GRADE  IS  1.36  P.ER  CENT. 
AND  CURVES  ARE  NUMEROUS.  .:..::  ;•^   :   . 


Out  of  Carbondalc,  Pa.,  northward,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company  operate  a  large  number  of  solid  coal  trains  that  nor- 
mally have  a  tonnage  of  about  2,600.  Between  this  point  and 
Forest  City  there  is  a  continuous  grade  of  1.36  per  cent.,  then 
follows  a  grade  of  .81  per  cent,  for  the  next  14  miles,  ending  at 
Ararat.  This  is  the  summit  of  the  rise,  and  from  here  into 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  is  a  down  grade  of  averaging  i  per  cent,  for 
the  75  miles.  The  loaded  traffic  is  practically  all  north  bound 
and  a  2,600  ton  train  is  placed  behind  a  class  E-5  consolidation 
locomotive,*  which  will  handle  it  very  satisfactorily  on  the  down 
grade  from  Ararat  to  Oneonta,  but  from  Carbondale  to  Ararat 
it  is  necessary  to  put  two  locomotives  of  the  same  class  behind 
the  train  as  pushers.  With  this  motive  power  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  per  hour  can  be  maintained  for  the  first  six  miles  and  of 
15  miles  per  hour  for  the  next  14.  The  class  E-5  locomotives 
have  a  total  weight  of  246,500  lbs.,  of  which  217,500  is  on  drivers. 
The  tractive  efifort  is  49,690,  the  cylinders  being  23  by  30  in.; 
drivers,  57  in.,  and  steam  pressure,  210  lbs. 

It  is  evident  that  this  section  of  the  road  is  of  a  character 
particularly  well  suited  for  the  Mallet  Articulated  compound 
type  of  locomotive  and  with  the  idea  of  determining  what  ad- 
vantages that  type  possessed  under  these  conditions,  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Company  borrowed  from  the  Erie  Railroad  one 
of  its  Mallet  locomotives  and  made  a  number  of  test  runs.  The 
Erie  engine  easily  did  the  work  of  the  two  class  E-5  pushers  and 
the  result  of  the  test  was  the  placing  of  an  order  with  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  for  six  engines  of  the  design 
illustrated  herewith. 

This  design,  while  considerably  larger  than  the  Erie  engines, 
is  but  slightly  modified  from  that  arrangement  or  from  the 
other  articulated  locomotives  built  by  this  company  in  smaller 
sizes.  T^ie  wheel  arrangement  is  of  the  0-8-8-0  type  and  is 
arranged  to^ve  about  ten  per  cent,  more  power  than  the  Erie 
cngint,  the  weight  being  increased  about  35.000  lbs.  over  that 
arrangement.  In  working  order  they  have  a  total  weight  of 
445,000  pounds,  all  of  which  is  carried  on  the  driving  wheels. 
The  high  pressure  cylinders  are  26  in.  in  diameter  by  28  in. 
stroke,  and  the  low  pressure  cylinders  are  41  in.  in  diameter  by 
the  same  stroke.  With  the  boiler  pressure  of  220  pounds  and 
driving  wheals  51  in.  in  diameter,  the  theoretical  maximum  trac- 
tive effort,  working  compound,  is  105,000  pounds.  With  the 
Mellin  system  of  compounding  employed,  the  normal  maximum 
tractive  effort  working  compound  can  be  increased  about  20  per 
cent,  by  changing  the  engine  into  simple.  The  maximum  tractive 
effort  of  these  engines  working  simple  is  thus  126,000  pounds. 

With  the  same  average  weight  per  driving  axle  and  a  rigid 
wheel  base  2  feet  3  inches  shorter,  these  articulated  locomotives, 
thus,  under  normal  working  conditions,  have  over  twice  the 
power  of  the  Class  E-5  consolidation  locomotives,  and  in  case  of 
emergency  can  exert  a  tractive  effort  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  great  as  the  latter. 

One  of  these  engines  as  a  pusher  and  a  Class  E-5  locomotive 
in  the  lead,  will  easily  take  a  2,600  ton  train  up  the  grade,  where 
it  previously  took  three  Class  E-5  locomotives.  The  six  articu- 
lated locomotives  in  this  order  will,  therefore,  relieve  12  of  the 
'consolidations  from  this  service  without  sacrificing  any  tonnage, 
and  with  a  saving  in  operating  expenses  due  to  handling  less 
units. 

Apart    from    the    increase    in    size    and   power,    the    principal 


changes  in  the  design  from  that  of  the  Erie  enginest  are  a 
different  arrangement  of  high  pressure  steam  pipes,  and  the 
location  of  the  cab  over  the  fire  box.  %.  •'  ' 

Owing  to  the  large  diameter  of  the  boiler,  it  was  necessary  in 
this  instance  to  locate  the  high  pressure  steam  pipes  underneath 
the  running  boards,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  side  eleva- 
tion. Steam  is  led  from  the  throttle  through  a  dry  pipe  to  the 
smoke  box,  where  it  is  divided  in  a  tee-head  and  passes  into  two 
branch  pipes,  one  in  either  side  of  the  smoke  box,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  a  sirigle  expansion  engine.  From  these  branch 
pipes,  to  which  they  are  connected  through  elbows  with  ball 
joints,  two  wrought  iron  steam  pipes  extend  back  underneath 
the  running  board,  on  either  side  of  the  boiler,  to  tlie  high 
pressure  cylinders.  An  elbow  covers  the  steam  passage  to  the 
qylinders,  to  which  the  steam  pipe  is  joined  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cially designed  connection  having  a  ball  joint  at  either  end  and 
fitted  with  a  slip  joint.  This  construction  permits  of  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  steam  pipe,  due  to  variations  in 
temperature,  and  also  facilitates  removing  and  putting  it  up  when 
repairs  are  necessary. 

With  this  arrangement  of  steam  pipes,  the  engineman  is  af- 
forded a  comparatively  unobstructed  view  ahead. 

The  design  of  the  cylinders  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  used 
on  previous  Mallets  built  by  the  same  company.  The  low  pres- 
sure cylinders  are  the  largest  in  diameter  ever  applied  to  a  loco- 
motive, being  41  in.  by  28  in.  Steam  is  distributed  to  the  high 
pressure  cylinders  by  14  in.  piston  valves  having  inside  admis- 
sion and  ample  port  area  to  meet  the  requirements.  The  low 
pressure  cylinders  are  equipped  with  Mellin  double  ported  bal- 
anced slide  valves  which  have  been  used  successfully  on  pre- 
vious articulated  locomotives.  Special  provision  has  been  made 
for  strengthening  the  valve  yoke.  This  is  stayed  by  two  longi- 
tudinal bolts  passing  through  cored  passages  in  the  valve.  The 
bolts  are  one  inch  in  diameter  and  fitted  with  one  inch  wrought 
iron  pipe  thimbles,  which  act  as  spacers. 

The  valve  gear  is  of  the  Walschaert  type  and  is  reversed  by 
a  hydro-pneumatic  reversing  gear.  A  slight  modification  from 
the  arrangement  of  this  gear  as  applied  to  previous  engines  of 
the  articulated  type  has  been  made.  This  consists  first  in  con- 
necting the  piston  rod  of  the  reversing  engine  to  a  downward 
extension  of  the  arm  on  the  main  reverse  shaft,  instead  of  to 
the  main  reverse  lever  itself.  Also,  the  handle  of  the  main 
reverse  lever  which  ordinarily  projects  above  the  deck  of  the 
cab  is  in  this  instance  cut  off,  thus  providing  more  room  in  the 
cab.  A  separate  handle  for  the  main  reverse  lever  is  provided, 
which  can  be  easily  applied  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  operate 
the  lever  by  hand  in  case  of  an  accident  to  the  power  gear. 

The  frames  throughout  are  of  vanadium  cast  steel  and  of  large 
section.  The  frames  of  the  rear  engines  have  a  single  front  rail 
cast  integral  with  the  main  frame,  while  those  of  the  front 
system  are  provided  with  double  front  rails,  the  lower  one  of 
which  is  in  one  casting  with  the  main  frame.  Both  sets  of 
frames  are  sVi  in.  in  width  throughout,  except  that  pcwtion  of 
the  lower  front  rails  of  the  front  set  which  is  underneath  the 
cylinders.  This  portion  is  reduced  to  334  in.  in  width,  and  rein- 
forced by  an  auxiliary  rail  4  in.  wide,  bolted  to  the  inside  of 
the  lower  rail  and  extending  the  full  length  of  the  cyhnders. 
Over  the  pedestals,  the  upper  rails  of  the  main  frames  are  6'/$ 
in.  deep,  while  between  pedestals  the  depth  of  section  is  5  ia. 


See  American    Ekgineer,  January,   190T,   page  22. 


t  See  .American  Engineer,  Sept.,  1907,  page  338. 
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Out  of  CarlxnVtlaK',  I*a..  iiortlnvard.  tlu'  Dtlawarc  &  llutlsoii 
Comi)any  (>])(.ratc  a  lart^c  miinlKT  uf  solid  CDal  trains  that  nor- 
mally liave  a  toiina;^e  ol  alxmt  j/)00.  I'lotwccn  this  point  and 
I'orcsl  Cit\-  tlurc  is  a  continuous  grade  of  1.36  per  cqut^  then 
follows  a  Kradc  of  .Xi  per  cent,  for  the  next  14  milts,  ending  at 
Ararat.  This  is  the  sunmiit  of  the  rise,  and  from  here  into 
Oiiconta,  N.  Y..  is  a  down  grade  of  avt'fia^liiig  i  per  cent,  for 
the  75  miles.  The  loaded  tratlic  is  practically  all  north  bound 
and  a  -'/kw  ton  train  is  placed  hehind  a  class  h's  consolidation 
locomotive,*  which  will  handle  it  very  satisfactorily  on  the  down 
grade  from  Ararat  to  Oneonta,  but  from  Ctifbondalc  to  Ararat 
it  is  necessary  to  put  two  locomotives  of  the  satne  class  behind 
the  train  as  pushers.  With  tliis  motive  power  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  per  hour  can  i)e  maintained  for  the  first  six  miles  and  of 
15  miles  per  hour  for  the  next  14.  The  class  E-S  locomotives 
have  a  total  weight  of  246,500  lbs,,  of  which  217.500  is  on  drivers, 
liic  tractive  effort  is  49,690,  the  cylinders  being  ,23  by  30  in. ; 
drivers,  57  in_  and  steam  pressure,  210  lbs.  ; '  :  K  ..;^,  ■    .. 

v.;  \It  is  evident  tliat  this  section  of  the  road  is  of  a  character 
particularly  well  suited  for  the  Mallet  .Articulated  compound 
type  of  Ioconic>tive  and  with  the  idea  of  determining  what  a<i- 
vantages  that  type  possessed  under  these  conditions,  the  Dela- 
ware (!v  ilud-im  Coninany  borrowed  from  the  J"'.rie  Railroad  one 
"f  it>  .Mallet  locomotive-  aiid  made  a  number  of  test  runs.  The 
luie  engine  easily  did  the  work  of  the  twt)  class  E-5  pushers  and 
the  result  of  the  test  was  the  placing  of  an  order  with  the 
.Vmeric.'ui  Locomotive  Conij)any  for  si.x  engines  of  the  design 
illustrated  herewith. 

/;,.  This  design,  while  considerably  largir  than  the  Eric  engines, 
is  but  slightly  mollified  from  tiiat  arrangement  or  from  the 
other  articulated  loconujtives  Ijuilt  by  this  Oiuipariy  in  smaller 
sizes.  The  wheel  arrangement  is  of  the  o-S-K-o  type  and  is 
arranged  to  give  alK)Ut  ten  per  cent,  more  power  than  the  Eric 
eiiiiiiH,  tlu'  weight  being  increased  al)'nn  .^s.otxi  lbs.  (>ver  that 
arrangement.  In  working  order  tiiey  have  a  totar  weight  of 
445,e)tK)  pounds,  all  of  winch  is  carried  on  the  driving  wheels. 
I'lie  lii-h  i)rev-nre  cyliiiilers  atC  26 -Sii; ■  in: <lianieter  by  ^^2^ 
stroke,  and  the  low  pressure  cylinders  are  41  in.  in  diameter  oy 
the  same  stroke.  With  the  boiler  pressure  of  220  pounds  and 
driving  wheels  51  in.  in  diameter,  tlie  theoretical  ma.vimum  trac- 
tive effort,  working  coin])Ound,  is  ip5,ooo  pounds.  With  the 
Mcllin  system  of  compounding  employed,  the  normal  maximum 
tractive  elUirt  working  comixiund  can  be  increased  aliout  20  per 
cent,  by  changhig  the  engitte  hito  simple.  The  maxinnim  tractive 
I  tldrt  of  tlie'-e  engines  working  simple  is  thus  t26,<)oo  pounds.: 

With  the  same  average  weight  per  driving  axle  and  a  rigid 
wlieel  base  2  feet  3  inches  shorter,  these  articulated  locomotives, 
tints,  under  normal  working  conditions,  have  over  twice  the 
power  of  the  Class  F.-^  consolidation  locomotives,  and  in  case  of 
ciuergency  can  exert  a  tractive  effuKt  uiprc  than  tw^o.  iHid  Oiic- 
lialf  times  as  great  as  the  latter.  ^  ;   v-/     '  :"  /Ji:'  -•  ' 

J  One  of  these  engines  as  a  pushef  and  a  Class  E  5  locomotive 
in  the  lead,  will  easily  take  a  2.600  ton  train  up  the  gra<le,  where 
it  previously  took  tiiroe  Class  1^  5  locomotives.  The  six  articu- 
lated locomotives  in  this  order  will,  therefore,  relieve  12  of  the 
consolidations  from  this  service  without  Sacrificing  any  tonnage, 
and  with  a  saving  in  operating  expenses  due  to  handling  less 
units. 
'    Apjrt    from    the    increase    in    si7c   and   power,    the    prmcipal 


changes  in  the  design  frmn  tjiat  of  the  Itrie  enginest  are  ;r 
different  arraifgemeni  of  hi<;h  ptcNSiirv  ..steam  pi{K-i^.  a<ul  the 
location  of  the  cab  over  the  fire  box.    Vv:"     \:      ::•■•■    ^'v --,:   ^:: 

Owing  to  the  large  <lianutef  of  the  boiler,  it  was nc«i%saify  i« ■ - 
this  instance  to  locate  the  high  i»re>^-.ure  ste;un  pipes  imdenuatli: 
the  running  boarils,  as  shown  in  tlie  illustration  <>f  the  side  elevjfct.  ' 
tion.    Steam  is  led  from  the  throttle,  through  a  dry  pijK*  to  tlifi--. 
smoke  box,  where  it  is  divi«led  in  a  tee-head  and  passes  into  two;" 
branch  pipes,  one  in  either  side  of  the  smoke  box,  in  the  ^anicS  : 
manner   as   in   a   single   expansion   engine,      b'rom    these   branch 
pipes;  to   which  they   are   connecte<l   through   c11h)ws   with   ball  . 
joints,    two  wrought   iron   steam   pipes   extend  back   underneath 
tlie    running    boar<l,    on    either    sidt of    tbv    Itoibr.    t^>    thy    higli. 
pressure  cylintlers.     .\n  elboW  covers  tlu?   steam  passiige  to  t!ic;:=- 
Gylinders,  to  which  the  steam  pipe 'is  joined  bj,-  means  of  a  spe- 
cially tlesigncd  eonneetion  having  a  ball   joint   at  either  end  and 
fitted  with  a  slip  joint.     Ibis  construction  permits  of  the  c.xpan 
sion   and   contraction   of   the   steam  pipe,  <luc  to  vatiation^  in 
temperature,  and  also  facilitates  rernoving  and  ptitting  it  up  when 
repairs  are  necessary.  ^ 

With  this  arrangement  of  stc^am  pipes,  the  eng^ineman  is  at 
foriled  a  comparatively  unobstructed  view-  ahead.  \.,^:-..,^-.'y^^,"JS< 

The  design  of  the  cylinders  is,  in  geivcral,  the  same  as'us<«4 
on  previous  Mallets  built  Iiy  ihe  same  comi)any.     The  low-  prcs-i;: 
sure  cylinders  are  tiie  largest  in  diameter  ever  applied  to  a  loco- 
m6tive,  being  41  iti.  by  28  inJ    Steam  is  distrib  the  higls  _ 

pressure  cylinders  by   14  in.  piston  valves  havhig  inside  admis 
sion  and  ample  port  area  to  meet  tlu'  requirements.     -The  low 
pressure  cylinders  arc  equipped  with   .Mellin  di/nble  ported  l»a|,:- 
anced  slide  valves  which   have  liecn  used  successfully  on  pre- ; 
vioiis  articulated  locomotives.     Speci.'d  provjsi<in  has  been,nia«te; 
for  strengthening  the  valve  yoke.     'Ibis  is  stayed  by  two  longi-". 
tudinal  bolts  passing  through^ored  paissage.s  in  tire  valvcl  .  Tlie 
bolts  arc  one  inch  in  diameteRNind  fitte«l.witli,  qhi?  iiich  w'rought 
iron  pipe  thimbles,  which  act  as^>^-ers.        •         .  -Y 

The  valve  gear  is  of  the  WalVhWrt  type  and  is  reversed  ^y 
a  hydro-pneumatic  reversing  gean.   \\  slight  imxlijicationfrplu,; 
the  arrangement  of  this  gear  as  applied  to  previous  cTiginesof '' 
the  articulated  type  has  been  made.j     hhis  consists  first  in  con- 
necting the  piston  rod  of  the  revei/singVngine  to  a  downward 
extension  of  the  arm  on  the  maitr  reverse  shaft,  instead  "^of  to 
the   main    reverse    lever   itself.,  jyiso,  the    handle    of   tlie    main 
reverse   lever  which  ordinarily   projects  above  the  deck  of  the  : 
cab  is  in  this  instance  cut  off,  tlius  providing  more  room  in  the 
cab.    A  separate  handle  for  tlij'c  main  reverse  lever  is  provided, 
which  can  be  easily  applied   iW   case   it  is  necessary  to  operate  . 
the  lever  by  hand  in  case  of  an  accident  to  the  power  gear.       :' 

The  frames  throughout  are  of  vanadium  cast  steel  and  of  large  ; 
section.    The  frames  of  the  rear  engines  have  a  single  fnnu  rail 
cast  integral    with    the    main    frame,    while    those   of   the    front 
System  are  provided  with   double   front  jails,  the  lower  one  of 
which  is  in  one  casting  with  the  m^in  frame.     Both  sets  ol 
frames  are  5^.   in.  in   width  througbont.  excej)!  that  portion  of 
the  lower  front   rails  of   the   fntni  set  which  is  underneath  th«' 
cylinders.    This  portion  is  re<luced  to  3^  in.  in  width,  and  reia-..' 
forced  by  an  auxiliary  rail  4  in.  wide,  })oltcd  to  the  inside  01 
the   lower   rail   and   extending  the    full   length   of   the   cyhnders. 
Over  the  pedestals,  the  upper  rails  of  the  main   frames  are  6'i 
in.  deep,  while  between  pedestals  tlu   depth  oif  section  i<*  5  in.. 
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SECTIONS    OF   THE  VEBY   LARGE    BOILER    ON    THE   DELAWARE   AND   HUDSON    MALLET. 


except  at  those  points  where  the  equalizing  beam  fulcrum  cast- 
ings are  introduced.  The  bottom  rails  of  the  frames  are  in  the 
main  aVa  in.  deep. 

A  single  articulated  connection  is  used  between  the  front  and 
rear  sjstems.  This  is  formed  by  a  cast  steel  radius  arm  rigidly 
l)oltcd  to  a  cast  steel  crosstie  between  the  rear  ends  of  the  front 
frames.  This  radius  arm  fits  in  a  steel  pocket  casting  securely 
lyiltcd  to  the  bottom  rails  of  the  rear  frames,  and  also  extends 
hack  underneath  the  high  pressure  cylinder  saddle,  to  which  it 
is  bolted.  The  coupling  is  made  by  means  of  a  vertical  pin  6  in. 
in  diameter,  inserted  from  the  top. 

This  gives  a  very  strong  and  substantial  connection  between 
the  two  engines,  and  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  the  single 
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articulated  connection  permits  of  the  vertical  movement  of  the 
two  frames  relative  to  each  other,  without  any  binding  in  the 
joint. 

An  exceptionally  strong  and  substantial  system  of  frame 
bracing  is  employed.  In  the  front  and  back  systems  there  are 
in  all  i6  cross  braces  between  the  frames,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinder  castings.  All  the  cross 
ties  are  of  cast  steel  and  of  such  a  construction  as  to  provide 
the  maximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  weight.  With  but 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  several  crossties  extend  down  to  the 
bottom  rails  of  the  frames  and  are  secured  to  the  frames  by 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  bolts.  The  location  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  cross  braces  are  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  the 
side  elevation  and  cross  section  on  the  accompanying  insert.       , 

Two  features  which  have  proved  very  successful  in  the  articu- 
lated locomotives  built  for  the  Erie  Railroad  have  been  incor- 
porated in  this  design.  These  are  the  floating  balance  device  and 
the  side  spring  buffers  at  the  frame  union. 

The  iloating  balance  device  is  located  between  the  second  and 
third  pair  of  drivers  of  the  front  system  immediately  back  of 
the  boiler  bearing  which  carries  the  spring  centering  device  and 
consists  of  a  pair  of  ^ring  supported  columns.  These  have  ball 
and  socket  connection  at  their  upper  ends  with  the  saddle  cast- 
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ing  of  the  boiler  bearing  to  a  similar  connection  at  their  lower 
ends  with  two  castings  hinged  at  one  end  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cast  steel  crosstie  between  the  lower  rails  of  the  frames.  The 
outer  ends  of  these  hinged  castings  rest  in  "U"  bolts  and  are 
supported  by  coil  springs  seated  on  the  crosstie.  These  columns 
serve  to  support  the  portion  of  the  weight  which  would  other- 
wise come  on  the  main  boiler  bearing,  thus  relieving  that  bear- 
ing of  excessive  pressure.  In  this  instance,  the  total  initial 
compression  of  the  springs  is  about  30,000  lbs.  With  this  ar- 
rangement, that  part  of  the  weight  of  the  boiler  carried  by  tlic 
front  system  is  divided  up  between  three  supports.  The  sur- 
faces of  the  boiler  bearing,  located  between  the  second  and 
third  pair  of  driving  wheels  are  normally  not  in  contact,  so  that 
this  bearing  does  not  support  any  weight  except  under  unusual 
conditions.  With  this  construction  the  columns  are  free  to  sway 
in  any  direction,  while  they  support  a  load  equal  to  the  total 
compression  of  the  four  springs. 

Besides  relieving  the  main  boiler  bearing  of  the  load  which 
they  support,  the  floating  columns  throw  a  certain  load  on  the 
equalizing  bolts  in  the  rear  of  the  frames;  since  the  three  sup- 
porting points  constitute  a  system  of  support  similar  to  the  bal- 
anced beam,  with  the  main  boiler  bearing  as  the  fulcrum,  the 
loads  carried  in  the  supporting  columns  and  the  equalizing  bolt 
as  the  weights  applied  at  either  end.  Consequently,  if  the  sys- 
tem is  in   equilibrium,   for  any   load   supported   by  the   floating 
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columns,  the  equalizing  beam  must  receive  a  load  having  the 
same  proportion  to  the  other  as  the  respective  distances  of  the 
floating  columns  and  the  equalizing  bolts  from  the  main  boiler 
bearing  have  to  each  other.  As  the  sum  of  the  loads  supported 
at  each  of  the  three  points  is  equal  to  that  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  boiler  which  is  carried  on  the  front  system,  the  total 
amount  of  the  load  removed  from  the  main  boiler  bearing,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  floating  balance  device,  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  load  supported  by  the  columns  themselves  and  that 
thrown  on  the  equalizing  bolts.*  In  this  engine,  the  floating 
columns  are  52  in.  from  the  main  boiler  bearing,  and  the  equal- 
izing bolts  are  6514  in.,  so  that  with  30,000  lbs.  supported  by  the 
columns,  about  54»ooo  lbs.  is  removed  from  the  main  boiler 
bearing. 

In  passing   through   curves,  the  horizontal  component  of  th: 

•  For  a  discussion  of  the   weight   distribution   of  Mallet   compounds,   sec 
.\i(EsiCAN  Engineer,  Feb.,  1009,  page  61. 


force  exerted  by  the  springs  tends  to  counteract  the  increasinq; 
resistance  of  the  centering  spring,  and  thus  maintain  a  practi- 
cally uniform  side  resistance  on  curves  of  different  radii. 

In  engines  of  the  articulated  type  of  ordinary  weight,  the  float 
ing  balance  device  is  not  necessary,  but  in  designs  of  such  enor- 
mous weight  as  the  engine  here  illustrated,  where  the  bearing 
pressure  on  the  boiler  support  would  otherwise  be  excessive.  Its 
distinct  advantage  is  apparent. 

The  side  spring  buft'ers  are  located  in  the  pocket  casting  of  the 
articulated  connection,  one  on  either  side,  and  as  far  apart  as 
possible.  They  arc  so  designed  that  when  the  engine  is  on  a 
tangent  the  buffers  just  touch  the  bumper  castings  bolted  to  the 
cast  steel  crosstie  at  the  ends  of  the  rear  frames.  Thus,  when 
the  engine  enters  a  curve  one  or  the  other  of  the  buffer  springs 
is  compressed. 

When  the  engine  is  curving,  these  buffers  serve  to  direct  the 
pushing  force  through  the  center  of  the  wheel  base  of  the  front 
engine  instead  of  through  the  flange  of  the  outside  forward 
driving  wheel  as  it  would  be  were  they  not  applied.  In  pushing, 
the  resistance  of  the  head  load  tends  to  swing  the  front  system 
about  the  center  of  its  wheel  base  when  the  engine  is  passing 
through  a  curve,  thereby  increasing  the  flange  friction  of  the 
front  driving  wheels.  The  action  of  the  spring  buffer  is  to 
counteract  this  side  push  of  the  load  ahead  and  thus  reduce  the 
resistance. 

In  cases  where  the  wheel  base  is  compara- 
tively long,  as  in  the  present  instance,  and 
the  engine  is  engaged  in  pushing  service,  these 
buffers  have  been  found  to  be  very  effective. 
Apart  from  its  enormous  size,  the  boiler  is 
of  special  interest  because  of  the  careful  at- 
tention with  which  every  detail  of  the  design 
is  worked  out,  to  provide  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency. It  is  of  the  radial  stayed  type  with 
conical  connection  sheet.  At  the  first  course 
the  barrel  measures  90  in.  in  diameter  outside, 
while  the  outside  diameter  of  the  largest 
course  is  102  in.  The  barrel  is  fitted  with 
446  tubes,  2J4  in.  in  diameter  and  24  feet  long. 
The  arrangement  of  the  tubes  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  illustrations  of  the  boiler  cross  section. 
The  bridges  between  the  tubes  are  %  in. 
wide. 

The  boiler  incorporates  a  4- foot  combustion 
chamber,  which  is  radially  stayed  to  the  shell 
of  the  boiler.  Ample  space  is  allowed  be- 
tween the  combustion  chamber  and  the  shell 
of  the  boiler  on  all  sides  to  insure  good  cir- 
culation of  the  water.  The  width  of  the 
water  apace  is  not  less  than  Sl/j  in.  at  any 
point  and  increases  to  liJ4  in.  at  the  bottom. 
Over  the  crown  of  the  combustion  chamber 
and  down  to  the  second  row  of  staybolts 
above  the  center  line  of  the  boiler  flexible 
staybolts  are  used.  All  the  plates  of  the  boiler 
shell  are,  of  course,  very  thick,  the  heaviest 
plate  being  i  3/16  in.  and  tiie  lightest  i  in. 
Tlie  lirebox  is  114  in.  wide  and  126^^  long,  and  provides  a  grate 
area  of  100  square  feet. 

Two  Cliicago  sight  feed  flange  oilers  are  provided  for  oiling 
the  flanges'  of  the  front  and  back  wheels  of  each  system  when 
the  (ngine  is  passing  through  a  curve.  These  are  located  on 
the  back  head  of  the  boiler  and  oil  is  fed  from  them  by  steam 
pressure  through  a  pipe  line,  from  which  there  are  leads  to  the 
above  mentioned  wheels. 

A  single  firedoor  is  provided  in  the  firebo.x,  equipped  with  a 
Franklin  automatic  opener.  Iron  sliding  doors  are  provided  at 
the  back  of  the  cab,  which  may  be  closed  when  the  engine  is 
backing. 

The  tender  is  fitted  with  a  water  bottom  tank  of  large  ca- 
pacity. The  tank  carries  9,000  gallons  of  water  and  the  coal 
space  holds  14  tons  of  coal.    In  the  design  of  the  tender  frame 
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special  care  was  taken  to  provide  a  strong  and  rigid  construction.  easy  a  starting  motion  do  not  absorb  sufiicient  work  to  prevent 

The  longitudinal  sills  are  constructed  of   15  in.   steel  channels  a  heavy  shock,  even  though  the  final  capacity  of  the  gear  was 

weighing   33   pounds    to   the    foot,    and    top   and   bottom    cover  very   high,   for  the   acceleration   of  the  blow   must   be   lessened 

plates  are  used.     Both  the  front  and  rear  bumpers  are  of  cast  early  in  the  movement  to  prevent  a  heavy  blow  being  delivered 

steel.     The  tender  trucks  are  of  the  four-wheel  arch  bar  type,  to   the  car  frame,  notwithstanding  the  gear  might  be  rated  at 

the  design  following  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company's  stand-  300,000  pounds  capacity.    Up  to  1907  there  had  not  been  a  more 

ard  practice,  and  have  a  carrying  capacity  of   100,000  lbs.  each.  comprehensive  review  of  the  draft  gear  situation  than  that  given 

The  general  dimensions,   weights  and  ratios  are  given  in  the  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Stucki  in  his  valuable  paper  before  the  Railway 

following  table:  Qub  of  Pittsburg  in  December  of  that  year,  and  the  points  of 

GENERAL  DATA.  *he  perfcct  gear  as  outlined  by  him,  may  well  be  taken,  and  are 

ServKc'  V.'.'.'.' " '.'  ■  '.V i» »-^f  •  •  •  *  ft-  ||:|j^^j  being  taken,  as  the  standard  for  which  draft  gear  engineers  arc 

Fuel  Bit.  Coal  working.     The  requirements  of  a  perfect  gear  he  gives  as  fol- 

Tracttve  effort    105,000  lbs.  ,       ^  , 

Weight  in  working  order 446,000  lbs.  '°™S  . 

Weight  on  drivers. ...   .          440,000  lbs.  "Easy  motion  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke.     This  is  neces- 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 611,800  lbs.  t        .       ,                   no 

Wheel  base,  driving 14  ft.  9  in.  sary    to    absorb   the    small    oscillation    and    litfchings   constantly 

Wheel  bal^:  lngiA;-and"iende;.;.\\'.\\\\\-.\\\\\-.\\\\\\\\;.\\V6*fV7}|  iSi  ^^^}^S  placc  during  travel  which  will  rack  theW  if  ignored."  ' 

RATIOS.  "The  recoil  should  be  small,  so  as  to  reduce  the  back  lashing 

T^°'^^^x  ^"ti^.rs  Ti^^in,  Vurfac;: ! ::::::::::::::::  .-sot.oo  ^'ter  the  blow.     None  the  less,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 

Total  heating  surface -H  grate  area 66.29  that  this  recoil  is  sufficient  to  open  the  gear  under  any  and  all 

firebox  heating  surface  -H  total  heating  surface,  per  cent 5.31  ..                                       ...                        ,,    ,                       ....... 

Weight  on  drivers -T- total  heating  surface 67.00  conditions,   else   you   might   just  as   well   have  a  solid  block   m 

Volume  equiv.  simple  cylinders,  cu.  ft 26.00  nlaoA  nf  o  Hroff  o-oor  " 

Total  heating  surface  -^  vol.  cylinders 254.00  P'^".  °^  ^  °^^^^  Sear. 

Grate  area -f- vol.  cylinders 3.85  "Simplicity    is   one    of   the   most   important   principles    in    car 

,,.„.                     ,                      cvLiNDEBs.       .,    ;:.     .    \          r^^..^.,.,A  construction,  and  if  we  had  to  choose  between  two  gears,  one 

Kind    '......•^•.•«. .>iH(hVi>>.rrw>:«.>>  •  •  •  •L-ompouad  ,     ,           '                                                                                           c         < 

Diameter ^... ..  i .  .26  and  41  in.  consisting,  say,  of  5,  the  other  of  20  pieces,  everything  else  being 

equal,  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  choice." 

VALVES.  ^                                                                    ^ 

Kind,  H.  P Piston  'The   bearing   surfaces    should   be   larje,   so   as   to   minimize 

Kind,  L.  P Bal.   Slide  „ 

Diameter,  H.  P 14  in.  wear. 

Greatest  travel ',.......  ..6  in.  "Xhg  bearing  surfaces  should  be  kept  flat  and  well  braced  so 

Outside  lap,  H.  P t 1  1/16  in.  °                         ,,              •• 

Outside  lap  L.  P 1  in.  as  to  get  equal  pressure  all  over.^      " 

Inside  clefrlnce'.  L."  p! ! ! .' ! ! ! .' ! ! ! ! ." .' ! ." .' ! ! ! ! ! ! !  1 ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! '. ! ! '. '. ! '. ". rfie  In!  "The  design   should  be  of  such   a  nature  that  machining  of 

Lead,  constant 3/16  in.  the  different  parts  is  unnecessary.     Such  machining  is  an  indi- 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires l^.""""'' 6Hn.  ^^tio"    that    a    delicate    adjustment    is    necessary.      The    most    re- 
Driving,  thickness  of  tires SH  in.  liable  device  is  undoubtedly  the  one  that  can  be  ftiade  *in  the 

Driving  Journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 10  x  12  in.  ,          ,               ,      ,              ...                     ,,                 .       r     t                        .        ••• 

.  .,  ...                             „„„„„  foundry  and  shops,,  like  anv  other  part  of  the  car  and  which 

Style     ..■';:...'...-. .:..".....  .Conical  will  work  in  spite  of  cver>-thing  being  rough,  and  conditions  far 

Working  pressure 220   lbs.  ,                t.   ^  .^'i-               11        «.  "  1  j   1.    >» 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 90  in.  ii"om  what  they  really  Should  be. 

Firebox,  length  and  width U^'^^/olH  J"'  When  the  gear  closes-,  all  yielding  and  minor  parts  should  be 

Firebox  plates,  thickness H  and  9/16  in.  .       '^                       •           .              f-                              k 

Firebox,  water  space F.  5,  S.  4,  B.  iVu  in.  out  of  action,  and  the  blow  should  be  transmitted  through  solid 

?ubes;  ^eSr  .^."'^.°"!'l*'.^.'^'^'.'^^^•::::::::.^^•;.^^^^^^■::::**^~^21  f";  castings  to  the  car  just  the  same  as  if  there  were  no  draft  gear 

Heating  surface,  tubes 6,276  sq.  ft.  present."                        -                 \-  ^  - 

Heating  surface,  firebox 353  sq.  it.  '   .                 ■                    .     ;                            ,   .       •                •               ,      . 

Heating  surface,  total 6,629  sq.  ft.  Yet  With  all  the  experience,  data,  and  basic  requirements  bc- 

smokesudc. '  diamet;;  ■::::::::::::::::::::::::::: : : : : : : : : : : : : : '"° .  is  i";  ^^^^  ^^^^-  t^e  draft  gear  engineers  have  to  confine  themselves 

.Smokestack,  height  above  rail 16  tt.  to  a  limited  space.  travel  and  weight,  and  muSt  design  accord- 
Center  of  boiler  above  rail 10   ft.  .      , 

TENDER.  ^ngl3^;■  '■;;;  ^v-;^■;.■•^:■;•  :'^'':'^[.\''^^r.::'-^'-' ::''%.'  i"  -  '-^V  .'-■'.;.     "■ 

Tank  Water  Bottom  The  cxtiaustive  and  most  interesting  tests  made  dtrrmg  the 

Wheels,  diameter".....".*.'........... .33  in!  summer  of  1908  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  later 

WatTr^'ckpl'cUy'*'^^"^.l?.f.''.'.\'.\\".\'.'.\/.\\'.\'.'.\".\\'.\"^  experiments  of  Col.  B.  W.  Dunn,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Bureau 

Coal  capacity ,.....-..,,.... ..14  tons  for   Safe   Transportation    of   Explosives,    and    other    Dangerous 

■  Articles,  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  the  value  of  the  friction. 

THE  DRAFT  GEAR  SITUATION.  draft  gear  in  absorbing  shocks.     If  the  engineers  working  on 

To  the  Editor: —  the  problem  have  not  produced  the  perfect  gear,  it  is  because 

Mr.  Adams' pertinent  observations  *  upon  the  draft  gear  situa-  ^^  the   limitations   under   which   they   have   been    compelled   to 

tion  read  like  a  challenge  to  the  draft  gear  people  to  make  good.  work,  but  some  think  they  have  it  almost  perfect,  and  there  may 

The  situation,  however,  is  as  though  one  should  go  to  an  ord-  ^  some  gears  that  Mr.  .\dams  has  not  seen. 

nance  engineer  and  ask  him  to  design  a  gun  that  would  carry  a  _    .^r-;  ;:■:-'  }''-                        W.  B.  waggoner. 

shot  ten  miles,  and  then  says:  "Now  the  gun  must  only  be  so  Cleveland,  Ohiifc:-:^.     v  ;>-.^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    . 

heavy,  so  long,  have  only  so  much  recoil  and  use  so  much  pow-  '    -^-^-'■""""'■'  ■----—'-    -^^-— ^-- 

der,"  all  of  which  would  make  the  work  required  of  the  gun  Eight  Locomotives  to  Six  Machinists. — ^We  get  eight  engines 

impossible.    The  engineer  would  undoubtedly  give  you  the  laugh,  out  per  month  with  but  six  machinists  on  the  floor.     We  work 

but  this  is  just  about  what  the  draft  gear  engineers  have  been  up  piecework  and  have  eight  pits,  and  evcr\'  pit  has  a  drop.    There 

against,  and  if  the  perfect  draft  gear  has  not  been  produced,  this  are  two  handy  men  who  dismantle  the  engine  with  the  exception 

is  the  reason.     There  probably  have  ieen  as  much,  if  not  more,  bf  the  ashpans,  front  ends  and  pipe  work.     There  is  a  handy 

brains,  time,   money  and   effort   spent  upon  the   subject  of  ab-  man   in  the  boiler  department  who  takes  care  of  the  ashpans. 

sorbing  the  shocks  of  railway  cars,  as  on  any  other  of  the  ele-  Besides  the  six  machinists  on  the  floor,  we  have  three  handy 

ments  entering  into  modern  car  construction,   and  as  early  as  men.    Another  man  is  what  we  call  a  roustabout.    In  our  motion 

the  '6o's  patents  began  to  be  issued  covering  this  ground.     Thr;  work  the  man  that  handles  the  links  completes  the  job  and  sets 

essential   elements,   so   well   put   by   Mr.    Adams   are   described  the  valves.     The  rods  are  taken  down  by  the  handy  man  and 

almost  as  well  in  a  patent  issued  to  Pennock  in  1867.  delivered  to  the  fitting  shop ;  the  cab  mountings  are  handled  in 

During  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  many  changes  made  the  same  way.     There  is  a  machinist  on  the  floor  that  puts  the 

in  the  construction  of  draft  gear,  as  it  has  been  found  that  gears  cab  work  up,  but  he  does  not  overhaul  it.    There  is  mighty  little 

that  will  perform  well  under  slow  impact  are  practically  worth-  left  for  the  six  men  on  the  floor.—/.  A.  Boyden  at  the  General 

less  under  a  quick  and  heavy  blow;  also  that  gears  with  too  rorcmen's  Convention, 

•  See  AifEMCAii  Ekcimem,  April,  1910,  page  141;  ;J '.'" 

■r  ■  -..     ..     -•■,  --;  ---    .■      .-     ■  -.'•-     '  '    . 
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GENERAL   VIEW   OF   CANADIAN    PACIFIC    STEEL    FRAME    BOX    CAR. 


STEEL  FRAME  BOX  CARS. 


Canadian    Pacific   Railway. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  in  service,  or  on  order, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  80,000  lb.  capacity  box  cars,  whicli 
were  built  by  the  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company  of  Mon- 
treal. These  cars  are  36  ft.  inside  length  and  have  a  steel 
underframing  and  steel  side  and  roof  framing,  the  floor,  side 
sheathing  and  roof  covering  being  of  wood.  They  weigh 
36,700  lbs. 

Two  15  in.  channels  set  12^8  >"■  ap^'rt  and  continuing  from 
end  sill  to  end  sill  form  the  center  sills.  The  side  sills  arc  8  in. 
channels  and  are  set  with  their  top  face  iK>  in.  above  the 
level    of  the   top    flange   of   the  centre   sill.s.     The  other   longi- 


tudinal sills  in  the  first  order  of  500  cars  were  4  in.  Z  bars 
located  mid-way  between  tlie  side  and  centre  sills  and  resting 
on  top  of  the  bolsters  and  cross  bearers.  In  the  next  1,000 
cars  a  3  X  4  in.  wooden  stringer  was  substituted  and  in  the  1,000 
now  being  built  the  Z  bar  has  again  been  used. 

The  bolster,  which  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  is  of 
the  pressed  steel  diaphragm  built  up  type,  having  ;/.  in.  cover 
plates  top  and  bottom.  The  bolsters  extend  below  and  beyond 
the  side  sills,  which  arc  connected  to  them  by  angles  and  comer 
brackets,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
underframe  just  below  the  door  posts  are  two  built  up  cross- 
bearers  composed  of  a  pressed  steel  diaphragm  with  a  6  x  J/2  in. 
cover  and  bottom  plates,  neither  of  which  extend  all  the  way 
to  the  side  sill  connection.  Both  the  bolsters  and  cross  bearers 
are  constructed  to  permit  tlie  intermediate  sills,  4  in.  in  depth, 


Section  on  Line  C-D 


END   ELEVATION   AND   CROSS-SECTION   OF   STEEL  FRAME   BOX    CAR. 
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STEEL  FRAME  BOX  CARS. 


■CAXAnfAy   PAcfKic  RAft-v^Ay!,^ 


'[-'■  The-  Caiiadiim  l':icific  kailvyay  fe  i(i  sorvft^^^  ^«iti  onlct^ 
iwo  tliimsaiMl  live  huiidrwl  Xo.txx)  lb.  capacity  bov  ejirsj  wliicti U 

•  Vire  built  by  Ibc  Canadian  Car  aiKl  Poiiiidry  Comiiany  of  Afon- 
tnal.  'Ilicsi-  cars  arc  36  ft.  inside  lcn.c(th  and  have  a  steel 
iiiKliTl'ramin.n   and   stii-l    side .  aiul   ronf   franiiiii;,   tW*  tl'Kjir,   si<lc  . 

;  i;)u':ithinii    and    roof    cctvoriilg    Winj?    of  .  \y<wM.;  rTboy  :  A\  giftV 

;^.7ou  lbs.  ;.,^^.^.■  ■;;...■>'  '/y----''  :'i\-S'''-'X.''  i}-  ■!-''::r.':^^  '■:'■: 

i;    Iwo  15  in!  cliainicls  sot  Vi?'^  tiK  aJKirt  rtnjf^fTrttttiVm 

i-nd  .xill  t«)  iiid  >iH  fiinii  tin-  contir  sills.   1'bcsjd(\.j;iU^i,a^ 
:  dvanncls  and   arc   set   with  ■  ih<\t   tv»p  ;  f ace :  l} ^  ■  iHv  :*'>" >Vi"  *'+:' 
T^level  iOf  (In-   t<»i>    flatij^c  Atf   the  ccfjtrK*;  S)fl^ 


?i\,r 


■^ttiUiiiai  .^iH>^;  iji'lljie  'fixi-t  %rdv  .«ir>:;^lS^«^reV  4xi»iC,  .J^^^ 

loi-atcd;  ini4^\v^iy  bviv\ocH  the  i^nW  ^«nd,<'ettt3rjei  ^ytls  ail-et'^ 
0n-  toi>;  p£  tiiG ;  bGlsterjJ.  and  cposa  hearers.    In  the  next  .j:,bc» : 

ycars  a  3  >:  4  iiiv  av^vwUii  >lHiit>x'r  \Vas'JfiibstitHtc<I  attd  ^r -th^  l^^^ 
>j»nv  Iwins^;  bintt  ti"^  Z  bar  has  iigiiiii  bcc;i  u^Cfl.      ; ?^  =• ' ' V;   '•' X^: 

..'[ ;:3lic;  Jk)l^i[v>S  vvluch  is  slw^vvii  in  ^oiiq  bi  the  iilii?*traiti<;>iisv.  i<:uf  ■ 
t^m  piK;ssecl  stcvl  'liajnirajHn  Jinilt  tip  type,  bay iiii;   J:^  iii,  rovtr. 

;  platc's  t<>iVaiiil:biHtoni.     The  hd:iters  x^ 
the  side  sills^  whi^h  aiv"i?<>niiectv;d  to  thenVby  aij^ltv^  ;^^ 
bracki'ts^  lii  ^hosv'A;  iti  the  ilhistr3ti<:<n.     Xjf^kri  the  ccutrie  -of  Ihv 
^in<lerfranu:   iu^t  J)oJmv  Ate;  d'i':'T.:  p  t\\W  htiilt  «p  ern^s- 

Jjcarers  coniposod  of  ,1  prcssvd  stiix'l'  thapjiragrti  with  a  6  x  y'l-  ki. 

^  vovtir  imd 'Ix^ti^n^  tJatc^.  Jieilher^^^  extend  all  the  Tvavi, 

to  tiifr  side  ^ill  cc+niWction.     Both  the  bolMefs  an<l  cr'^-s -bearers 

Viireiain struct ietl  to  jicrnTit  the  iHtcrnicdjatv  f  iUs,  -,4  M):  >«» .  <leglh, 


,v  .;  . .     y. 


END    ELEVATION   ANU   CROSS-SEexiaN   OF  STEEL  FRAME   BOX   CAR. 
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VIKW   OF   STEEL   FRAMING   BEFORE   SHEATHING    OR  ROOF  WERE  APPLIED. 


to  rest  upon  them.  The  end  sill  is  a  channel  pressed  out  so  as 
to  permit  the  Z  bar  end  post  being  secured  back  of  it.  Between 
the  bolsters  and  cross  bearers  are  two  cross  braces  consisting 
of  channels  secured  between  the  side  and  centre  sills.  There  is 
also  a  diagonal  brace  from  the  corner  of  the  car  to  the  connec- 
tion between  the  centre  sills  and  bolster. 

The  wooden  floor  is  nailed  to  i  in.  wooden  stringers  secured 
on  top  of  the  centre  sill  channels  and  bolted  or  nailed  to  the 
intermediate  longitudinal  sills.  It  is  not  fastened  directly  to  the 
side  sills,  but  is  held  down  by  the  side  sheathing,  the  connection 
at  this  point  being  shown  in  the  small  detail  given  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  general  elevation. 

The  side  framing  is  composed  of  3  in.  standard  Z  bars  secured 
outside  of  the  side  sills  and  to  an  angle  iron  plate,  the  top  con- 
nection being  reinforced  with  a  gusset  plate.  The  corner  posts 
are  5x5  in.  angles  and  the  two  centre  end  posts  are  4  in.  Z's, 
the  intermediate  end  posts  being  3  in.  Z  bars.  These  are  secured 
to  the  steel  end  carlin,  which  is  of  the  Z  section.  The  carlins 
are  of  pressed  steel  in  U  section,  hcinp  arrancrcd  to  lip  over  tho 
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End  Elevation 


DETAILS  OK  CROSS  BEARF.R. 
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End  View 
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side  plate  and  are  secured  by 
a  rivet  through  the  vertical 
flange  of  the  plate. 

The  inside  sheathing  is 
tongucd  and  grooved,  11/2  in. 
X  5  in.  pine  being  bolted  to  the 
framing.  The  holes  in  the 
steel  parts  are  slotted,  and 
there  are  tie  straps  hooked 
over  the  top  of  the  sheathing, 
carried  down  inside  througl'. 
the  side  sills  and  secured  with 
nuts.  The  inside  sheathing  ex- 
tends 3  in.  above  the  bottom 
of  the  plates  and  as  it  dries 
out  or  loosens  up  the  bolts  are 

slacked  off  and  the  nuts  on  the  bottom  of  the  tie  bars  being  drawn 
up  will  permit  the  tightening  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  car  to 
the  total  of  3  in.  without  leaving  an  opening  at  the  top.  There 
are  two  of  these  tie  bars  at  each  end  and  four  on  either  side. 


INTERIOR   VIEW    SHOWING    PRESSED    STEEL   CAKLINS. 


H 


Chicago  improved  Winslow 
roof  has  been  fitted  to  the  car, 
the  construction  being  clearly 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions. They  are  provided  with 
a  pressed  steel  hinged  end 
door  near  the  top  and  a  small 
>liding  door  near  the  bottom 
of  the  ends. 

rhe  trucks  are  of  the  stand- 
ard Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
type,  equipped  with  750  lb. 
wheels.  They  have  McCortl 
malleable  iron  journal  boxes; 
Barber  roller  device;  Susemihl 
frictionless  side  bearings ;  Sim- 
and  American  Steel  Foundries 


plex  bolsters  and  brake  'jeams, 

steel  back  brake  shoe.  .■..,';■;.. 

The  specialties  on  the  car  body  are  Westinghouse  air  brakes; 
Simplex  couplers  and  Security  side  door  fixtures. 


A   GENERAL   LOCOMOTIVE   INSPECTION 


AN   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   METHOD   OF   PROCEDURE,    SOME   OF  THE   RESULTS   AND 

THE  CONCLUSIONS   FOLLOWLNG   A   DETAILED    INDIVIDUAL   INSPECTION 

OF    OVER    FIFTEEN    HUNDRED    LOffOMOTIVES    OF    ALL   TYPES 

AND    SIZES. 


By  R.  H.  Rogers. 


IN  THREE  PAKTS — ^PABT  2;  WliAT  IT  VfSmJOrOk 


In  the  preceding  article*  the  object  of  the  inspection,  so  far 
as  can  be  estimated  by  the  writer,  was  commented  upon,  and  its 
scope  and  presentation  outlined  in  some  detail.  It  is  now  in- 
tended to  review  the  conclusions  reached  on  each  division  after 
its  locomotives  had  been  inspected,  and  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  conditions  existing  thereon  as  they  appealed  to  the 
inspector,  mention  being  made  of  conditions  both  detrimental 
and  the  reverse.  Those  in  the  detrimental  class  are  the  features 
which  most  demanded  correction  in  that  territory,  and  naturally 
embody  the  chief  interest.  In  the  favorable  class  they  are  exam- 
ples of  adequate  maintenance,  which  fairness  if  nothing  else 
dictated,  should  be  mentioned  in  the  final  reports  from  each 
division. 

DIVISION    A. 

83  Engines.     Good,  46;  Fair,  30;  Poor,  8;  Shop,  9.     Efficient,  81%. 

Detrimental  Features. 

(1)  Large  number  of  engines  with  thin  tires;  26,  or  28%. 

(2)  Excessive  slack  between  engines  and  tenders,  long  drawbars. 

(3)  Engines  with  pressed  steel  tender  truck  framed  broken. 

(4)  Number  of  cast  iron  driving  wheel  centers  broken  and  banded. 

Favorable  Features. 

(1)  General  efficient  condition  of  power. 

(2)  Attention  to  details:  oil  cups,  cotter  pins,  metallic  packing. 

(3)  Adherence  to  standard  practises,  and  quality  of  back  shop  output. 

(4)  Division  self-sustaining  tkrough  its  own  back  shop  resources. 

DIVISION    B. 
80  engines.     Good,  42;  Fair,  21;  Poor,  ll;  Shop,  6.     Efficient,  79%. 
Detsiuental  Features. 

(1)  Flange  wear   of  driving  tires;   due   largely  to  careless  setting. 

(2)  Poor  condition  and  care  of  driving  box  shoes  and  wedges. 

(3)  Excessive  lateral  motion  in  engine  truck  and  driving  boxes. 

Favorable  Features. 

(1)  No  bad  cast  iron  tender  wheels  on  the  division. 

(2)  Absence  of  sharp  flanges  on  engine  truck  wheels. 

(3)  Valves  kept  well  squared  up  on  engines  of  all  classes. 

(4)  Prompt  correction  of  valve  and  cylinder  packing  blows. 

(6)  Speed  in  back  shop  operations:  setting  up  and  stripping  engines. 

DIVISION    C. 
130  engines.    Good,  63;  Fair.  40;  Poor,  17;  Shop,  10.     Efficient,  79%. 
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Detrimental  Features. 

(1)  Poor  condition  of  driving  box  shoes  and  wedges,  28  engines. 

(2)  Flange  wear  of  driving  tires.     Little  attention  paid  to  proper  spacing: 

no  verified  gauges,  and  sticks  of  wood  used  for  this  purpose  in 
the  wheel  gang. 

(3)  Inadequate  wiping  of  engines;  very  poor,  even  passenger  engines. 

Favorable  Features. 

(1)  Absence  of  lateral  motion  in  engine  truck  boxes. 

(2)  Good  condition  of  cast  iron  tender  wheels. 

(3)  Back  shop  output  good,  but  lacks  thoroughness  in  details. 

(4)  Adherence  to  shop  practise  cards. 

(5)  Ash  pans  and  appurtenances  in  good  condition. 

(6)  New  standards   promptly  embodied. 

\:.;^y':       DIVISION    D. 
121  engines.     Good,  51;  Fair,  50;  Poor,  13;  Shop,  7.     Efficient,  83%. 
Detrimental  Features. 

(1)  Poor  condition  of  switching  power,  through  inadequate  care. 

(2)  Poor  condition  of  driving  box  shoes  and  wedges. 

Favorable  Features. 

(1)  Clean  engines. 

(2)  Attention  to  small  details:  oil  cups,  sand  pipes,  cylinder  cocks,  etc 

(3)  Cast  iron  wheels  in  good  condition. 

(4)  Absence  of  flange  wear. 

(5)  Adherence  to  standard  practises. 

■f    •'*    rv^*:       DIVISION    E. 
97  engines.     Good,  68;  Fair,  20;  Poor,  10;  Shop,  9.     Efficient,  81%. 

Detrimental  Features. 
None  of  any  moment:  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  to  criticise  except  that 
the  power  was  poorly  wiped,   and   the   care   of  the  oil  cups  and 
other  small  details  showed  lack  of  attention. 

Favorable  Features. 

(1)  Good  condition  of  driving  tire  flanges. 

(2)  Honesty  of  thorough  repairs. 

(3)  Incorporation  of  standards. 

(4)  Close  supervision. 

'\l;v  ■       DIVISION    F. 
42  engines.     Good,  14;  Fair,  10;  Poor,  8;  Shop,  10.     Efficient,  67%. 

Detrimental  Features. 

(1)  Poor  condition  of  rod  brasses,  due  to  lack  of  attention. 

(2)  Crossheads  and  guides  in  same  shape  through  same  cause. 

(3)  Three  broken  frames  in  service  and  inadequately  patched. 
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VU  U     uKSiTH?' ■'NAMING. BBFfilfi:  I'k    HOOK    WERE    AFPLlEa 


!"  rest  liiRMi  tlu-ni.  I  la-  imkI  sill  is  a  chiMincl  prcssetl  out  so  as 
lu  permit  the  7.  bar  cikI  p^ht  bciiiy  sicureii  back  of  it.  Hetwciii 
lliv  bolstfrs  aiid  cross  bearers  arc  two  cross  braces  consisting,' 
rrf  channels  secured  between  tlie  side  and  centre  sills.  There  is 
also  a  diag'onal  brace  from  the  corner  of  the  car  to  the  conner- 
lion  between  the  centre  sills  and  bolster. 

The  wotxlen  ftew  is  nailed  to  I  in,  -wooden  stringers  secured 
on  top  of  the  centre  sill  channels  an<l  bolted  or  nailed  to  the 
'interme-tliate  JonKitndiival  sills.     It  is  mi   fastened  directly  to  the 
,   ^tde  stWs.  lint  is  IkW  down  by  the  side  '^lieathin«,  the  connection 
;     ntrihis  point  TKMiTjjs'liown  in  the  sm^^^  in  the  ilhistra 

''^ti^)il  f.>f  ju'cneral  elevation. 

-^  -'Ihc  side  traniing  is  composed  of  3  in.  standard  7.  bars  secured 
outside  of  the  side  sills  atid  to  an  angle  iron  plate,  the  top  con- 
noctioii  being-  reinforced  with  a  gusset  plate.  The  corner  posts 
are  5x5  in.  angles  and  the  two  centre  end  posti?  are  4  in.  Z*s, 
.tjic.  intorme<li;He  end  posts  beins  3  in.  7.  bars.  Tbe<o  are  secured 
'lo'jthe  steel  C'nd  Ca'i^Iiti.  AVhi'th  is^^^^^^  7.  '•eetinn      Tho  carlin-; 

:  -.^aTe-ibf  t't^S^"^'^  "t*"'"!  '"  ^^  section^  ■hringarr.tiiyid  to  lip  nvi-r  tb. 
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side  plate  and  are  secured  by 
;i  rivet  through  tlie  vertical 
llaujje  of  the  plate. 
"•The  inside  shtatliing  is 
tongued  and  jirooved,  i'_.  in. 
X  5  in.  pine  l)eing  bolted  to  the 
framing.  The  holes  in  the 
steel  parts  are  slotted,  and 
there  are  tie  straps  hooked 
over  the  top  of  the  shealliinu, 
•carried  down  inside  tlirougli 
the  sidi-  sills  and  secured  with 
mils.  The  inside  sheathing  ex- 
tends ^  in.  above  the  bottom 
of  tin-  plates  and  as  it  dries 
out  or  loosens  up  the  bolts  are  ■  ' 

slacked  off  and  the  nuts  on  tlie  holioniof  the  tie  IjarslRingdrawii 
up  will  permit  the  tightening  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  car  to 
the  total  of  3  in.  without  leaving  an  opening  at  the  top.  There 
are  two  of  these  tie  bars  at  each  end  and  four  on  either  side; 


Chicago   impr<  > vod    VV  inflow 
roof  has  been  fitted  to  the  car, 
tbt . *-onstruction    being   cba r\y 
shown  m  brie  of  tli^'  .iUtistrir" 
tions.     Phcyaro  provided  with 
a    j)rei5setl    steel    hinged    Cud 
door  near  the  tup  and  a  .small 
-irding  <ioor^  jiea^-tUc  Iwttotti 
■•{  the  tn<k.:\/;.  ;';;:;.•'■;;;■;_  i-:  y^'/." 
The  trucks  arc  ojf  tlie  «taqdr 
,  ard  Canadian   Pacific   Railroad 
tyi|M',    spquij^-*!  ,  wirlt    .75<*  S  l**- 
wlu-els.      They    lia\e    McCorfl 
malleable   iron    journal    l*oxe>  r 
"Bailier  rditer  device :  Su&tiiuh^ 
■■'■;'',-'■■''■.:;[:.,/'-     ■::■'.  [I         [  -  iTici\on)x:ss  ^<\c  bearings  :  Sim 

lilexboistvrsjtn*!  brake  bcanls.  .and  Anie"ca«\  Steel  .Foundries 
steel  back  brake  shoe,   .''^y ;..'""'.  '^-^  V  "-:, '^V't  ■'•■  'vV  -'r'-h"^'  ; 
.     The  ispeeialties  pn  the  car  |)<^dy?«'j;:  Westing 
rSfmpkxcoiiplers  and  Security  sidfe:  door  fixtures.       yy.  •    ;.r.; : 
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A  GENKRALLOCON10T1VE  Inspection 


AN   ACCOUNT   OF   THE    METHOD   OF    PROCEDURE,    SOME   OF  THE   RESULTS  AKI) 
...,„,,;.:THI-:  CONCLUSIONS    FOLLOWTNC    A    DETAILED    L\DI\  IDUAL    LNSPECTION- .<;-  > 
r;C-  OF    OYER    FIFTEEN    HUNDRED    LOCOMOTIVES    OF    ALL   TYPES  '-^■'^'k 

>\^->;:  ■■yi.;^::-:'^--.:-^;'-.  --■^vi^^:.:-.;.  ;■•..;-.  AND.  SIZES.  v'S-  :.'^>.y:--^~:-:  J  \:; .  ^  -..■■:^'-^€y-i';--:-^"^-'-%  ■■ 


By  R.  H^  Rogers,  "v^."' 


i^i' 


IM  tU«ES  PARr$-tPART  2,  WUA^T  II  OSVEUM^ 


>..yln  the  preceding  article*  the  object  of  the  inspection,  so  far    .■ 
as  can  be  estimated  by  the  writer,  was  commented  upon,  and  its 
scope  and   presentation  outlined  in   some  detail.     It  is  now   in- 
tended to  review  the  conclusions  reached  on  each  division  after';- 
its  locomotives  had  been  inspected,  and  the  following  is  a  sum-  . 
inary  of  the  conditions  existing  theretjii  as  tluy  appealed  <to -the  •.. 
inspector,   menti<jn   being   made   of   conditions   both   detrimental    ; 
and  the  reverse.    Those  in  the  detrimental  class  are  the  features 
which  most  denninded  correction  in  that  territory,  and  naturally 
embody  the  chief  interest.     In  the  favorable  class  they  are  exam- 
ples  of   adequate   maintenance,   which    fairness    if   nothing   else 
dictated,   should   be  mentioned  in  the   final  reports    from  each   ~- 
division.:  '.;'.  .. .; ;    :,■:,':.':,■:'-  /  ■^^'■■-Wi^'--'^\-''f:'''  '■':■■•'''■'■■  .y'-. 

.;■,.  »3  Engines.     Good,  46;   Fair,  30;  Poor,  8;  Shop,  9.     Efficient,  81%,    V  '^ 

.'  ;  •.  UeTRI  MENTAL    FEATURES.  .     ?        ■    .  ...    ..-.•■•■..■- 

;•;,•  -(l)  Large  numbii  of  engines  witli  thin  tires;  26,  or  28%*  ,  •,  .'■..'  \;;~l:' 
.';■. -'(2)  Excessive  slack  between  engines  ami  tenders,  long  drawbars;.  '■-■  ■.,.•-'..■..■":■ 
v!'f    (3)   Engines  with  pressed  steel  tender  truck  frames  broken.  "V-'C    ;'.. 

■'•■..  (4)  Number  of  cast  iron  driving  wheel  centers  broken  and  banded  ■;■■•- 
.■.'■•'  Favorable  Features.  .-        .;■.■-•  ;'r •  • 

'  ■ '  ■.,■-.;■.  ^  -i    , 

!;^'{-..<l)  General  efficient  condition  of  power.  •'■.■'■..?•:   ',-.•.'    - 

:' y.ast)  Attention  to  details:  oil  cups,  cotter  pins,  metallic  packing.  .••*     ■• 

. .  .■  <3)  Adherence  to  standard  practises,  and  quality  of  back  shop  otjtpvil. ..■•.':.:;.''. 

'•■•;;'■;',  (4)  Division  self-sustaining  through  its  o\vn  back  shop  resources;!,' ■,^'.  .■■'•'■ 

;.:■'  DIVISION    B.  '    '^  /     \:::r  '---xf.:^ '■  '-l' 

;  ;^«0  enKines.     Good,  42;  Fair,  21;  Poor,  11;  Shopi,  6^    Effioettf*  TJ%,  X-;;^  ;^^ 
'.,■■;:  ';■■  :;  .,•■-..■:;;.. •!;■'•-.;•."'■■;>::■' Detrimental  Features.'-  ■']''■:',■■':'•  ],:^:-':  '■:  .-Vj.-  '■'■■■.:. 
■"'  -itd)  Flange  wear  of  driving  tires;   due  largely  to  careless  sefting:''.r. •■'.'•-.!•'■■.  ^ 
.  '';'(2)   Poor  condition  and  care  of  driving  box  shoes  and  wedges.       ..-.., .■.■.-•'.     ,'; 
ly'.  .(3)   Excessive  lateral  motion  in  engine  truck  and  driving  boxes;      ■•=!,     'V';- 

Favorable   Featurks.  ■:-':'-  '"^/'M  ■' 

.'tl)   No  bad  cast  iron  tender  wheels  on  the  division.  '!  ;,-'Ti,,'.  1;.,.  ;'.' 

';[   :<8)   Absence  of  sharp  flanges  on  engine  truck  wheels.  ;'\-r."'<    -ih    '■'? 

•■■■.  <3)  Valves  kept  well  squared  up  on  engines  of  all  classes.  ■'=:■■':'■'...;■=•-.•:. 
~  • ';'f4)   Prompt  correction   of  valve  and  cylinder  packing  blows.  ,    .! '.■■v■ 

•v  .  (5)   Speed  in  back  shop  operations:  sotting  up  and  stripping  engines.     ... 'V,-; 

;';;;:;'  %■  V 'i-. ^  ^v-:v?-  :^-'-'Sy ' ^r^  division  c.  v.; : ;'■l■■^^;; ;■ 

•      130  engines;    Good.  63;  F.ii'r.  40;  Poor,  17;  Shop,  10.     Efficient,  7>%.     ;_:!;.:, 
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'^^ ■.:■''-'■' .  ^ ^'.\'  •■.'■•''  V'-.'-.Petrimenial  ;Fkatu«Es,  ^r-s  .'i/y^K!^'!'^ ■^'•■,.'l^\ 

(i)  Poof  condition  of  driving  box  shoes  and  wedges,  SS  engines.' 

(2)  Flange  wear  of  driving  tires.     Little  attention  paid  to  4>rupei  6p.icing: 
•,■-■...;-.,•;     no   veriiled  >!auges,ahd;>tictc$'«f   wood  .used  for  this  )/Ur|Mnie  in 

•■■  ■.'■''-:'  .  thcfwheel  gang.  -     -,    -    . 
13')  Inadequate  wiping  of  vngiti*^;  Very  poor,  i^T<;iivp^s>«ngi-r  ^igitiPK. 

.    ■'.  .    FAVfiK.\BLE  Features,  ■'•.■'.=.' 

•    (i)  Absence  of  lateral  liiotion  in  engine  truck  boxeSi-^',  .■■■'';'.',■. '-■. 
,--t2)  Good  condition  of  cast  iron  tender  wheels.    "..-■'     ■;  " . -. 

<3)   Ilack  shop  cutj>ut  good,  but  laclc>  Ihniiiiithni'iii  Iti  drfiiU." 

<4)   Adherence  to  shop  practise  cards.  ':"   ■  -;•;    .;.  .    -  ■.; 

(6)  Ash  pans  and  appurtiiiances  in  good  condith>^K.-.•v.v'.^:.■"._. 

(G)  New  standards  promptly  embodied.  ■■.•■•;  -V '■•"';  V  '  , 

.  "•   •       .,...-•.    ..-■-:  ■-•■.- '^--c  ■.-.,■"■- •; 

ISt  engine!     Good,  51;  Fair,  60;  Pour,  13;  Shop,  7.    JEffident,  8S%.-       f 

•    i    "DETiiiMENTAi.  Features. 
:  £1) ':Poor  coixdition  of  switching  power,  throttgh  inadequate  citrt. '.;.'. 
XSi)^'I*<H>r  ^riflition  of  driving  box  shoes  znd- 'wedges.  y'.':,y.'._.  .1.  •/■ 

.Favokable  F%ATt;kES.....   ;V^  ■;/]-,■  Ij;/";- ,;■: '• 
(i)  Clean  engines.'    ,   ;'"  Vv/j^^-/-  '' ■.";';■  ^/.-'i^  ■^".  .V     ":\'.    '■'^•='^-1..' 
'  tt!)   Attention  to  small  (ktails:  oiLcupsv'sind'pipes^  cylMdiir  cbdni,  etc. 
t3)  Cast  iron  wheels  in  good  condition. 
.(,4)  Absence  of  flange  wear.  ,.■.'•■  ^.':t.- .-■-.  .-^ 

(5>   Adherence   to  standard  practises.  '    .'/'•"■;,  V;:"     ;• 

■  ■    '. '  ■'.  ■     '        ■■.      .  ■-       ■       '  -■"■'  -■■     -I'    'V"-'"5^    -'  '.'^  '<.     . 

■:  v^.  ''^-  ■!  •"-:.?■>  :  "\  "^v  \:  ^DIVISION  -'E:!'.:  '^:-rv'''i^- '"' "  ■'.".  ■■C'y^^i'^X:^--- 

dW^nginesl     Good,  58;  Fair,  20;  Poor,  10;  Shop,  0.     Efficient,  81%;:  ".^    • 

Detrimental  Features.  '-V    v"'.-:' 

■I?onc.:or'ajiyfftornent:  there  was,  iti  fact,  nothing  to!  criticise  e.xccpttiut 
^:  .■;.'.■...-.  the  power  was  poorly  wiix'd,  an<l  the  tare  of  the  oil  cups  and 
■.■■'■'■  r:--;  other. small  details  shdwed  lack  of  attention,  .      .         -, 

;%:..V  v./:,-  ;:!.•'■■.;,-:-/    ■  •■\?Fav6rabije  Featbses.      ,       .  .V-f'-j^'.:-;"";':'.''  V-^-  ■ 
(r)   Good  condition  of  driving  tire  flanges.     '    ^  ;..j      ■ '■  >!'■•.•.;'::.•:..;•' 
(.•i)  Honesty  of  thorough  repairs.  ■'•■'.V'x •.•'*.'''.■.''.  •-!;';. 

(3)  Incorporation  of  standards.  •.■-\-.    :;..■•/?  .'?■■■■■-'.;""',  ri.'i- 

(4)  .Close  supervision.     ;  ■ -Vr-^-'- .^  >  . " '  v  ; ;  ?"  ' 

''/;.;'■'  ,'■■;  ''y':-^::  '.•  ,'■ ;  -■;'.:     .division  .f.  :  _      --^^u  *'^'.'-^-  '•';"•;■■■' .'."  ' 

■f.ia  eiiginefe.    Good,  14;  Fairi- .19;  •Poor's;- Shop.  1«.    Efficient,  «■%, 

Detjumenial  Featuri*.  - 

><!)   Poor  condition  of  rod  brasses,  due  to  lack  of  attcntioii. 

(2)  Cros!Aeads  and  guides  in  same  shape  through  same  cause. 
;  (3)  Tb^ee  broken  frames  in  service  and  ii>adequately  patched. 
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Favorable  Featukes. 

(1)  Absence  of  flange  wear  in  driving  tires. 

(2)  General  good  condition  of  cast  iron  wheels. 

(3)  Absence  of  lateral  motion  in  engine  truck  wheels. 

(4)  Good  cylinder  packing. 

(6)   Oil   cup  tops  on,   and   well   cared  for  generally. 
(6)  Good  work  of  light  freight  power  in  road  service. 

DIVISION    G. 
108  engines.     Good,  60;  Fair.  26;  Poor.  18;  Shop,  4.     Efficient,  79%. 
Detrimental  Features. 

(1)  Poor  valve  motion  on  class  z-20  engines. 

(2)  Engines  in  service  with  broken  frames. 

(3)  Inadequate  wiping. 

(4)  Oil  cups  poorly  maintained. 

Favorable  Features. 

(1)  Absence  of  flange  wear,  due  to  care  in  setting  tires. 

(2)  Good  quality  of  back  shop  work. 

(3)  Good  condition  of  driving  box  shoes  and  wedges. 

(4)  Percentage   of   poor   tender   wheels    (cast   iron)    low;   crossheads   and 

guides  in   fair  condition;   no  driving  springs  cutting   fire-box,  and 
pedestal  binders  well  fit  and  in  good  condition. 
DIVISION    H. 
152  engines.     Good,  82;  Fair,  34;  Poor,  19;  Shop.  17.     Efficient,  76%. 
Detrimental  Features. 

(1)  Improperly  fit  pedestal  binders. 

(2)  Smoke  box  fronts  in  poor  condition. 

(3)  Poor  condition  of  driving  box  wedges  and  rods:   freight  engines. 

(4)  Excessive  lateral  motion  in  driving  boxes. 

(5)  Freight  engines  wiped  only  in  spots;  oil  cups  not  in  good  condition; 

injector    feed    pipes    poorly    braced,    unnecessary    slack    between 
engines  and  tenders  because  drawbars  want  sliortening. 
Favorable  Features. 

(1)  Incorporation  of  standard  practises. 

(2)  Absence  of  flange  wear  of  driving  tires. 

(3)  Good  condition  of  passenger  power. 

(4)  Tight  cab  fittings. 

DIVISION    I. 
95  engines.     Good,  41;  Fair,  21;  Poor,  IS;  Shop,  10.     Efficient,  73%. 
Detrimental  Features. 

(1)  Poor  condition  of  rod  brasses  and  knuckle  pins. 

(2)  Sharp  flanges  on  driving  tires,  due  to  improper  spacing. 

(3)  Preponderance  of  lateral  motion   in   driving  boxes. 

(4)  Sharp  flanges  on  engine  truck  wheels. 

(5)  Poorly   wiped   freight  engines. 

Favorable  Features. 

(1)  Care  taken  of  compound  engines  in  the  renewal  of  cylinder  packing. 

(2)  Good  condition  of  motion  work. 

DIVISION    J. 
99  engines.     Good,  47;  F.iir,  25;  Poor,  12;  Shop,  15.     Eflicient,  727o. 
Detrimental  Features. 

(1)  General  poor  condition  of  engines  not  immediately  around  the  prin- 

cipal shop  on   the  division. 

(2)  Large  number  of  broken  frames  in  service  without  temporary  repairs. 

(3)  Excessive  lateral  motion  in  driving  boxes. 

(4)  Poor  condition  generally  of  rod  brasses  and  connection. 

(5)  Engines  with  thin  tires;  below  the  standard  limits. 

Favorable  Features. 

(1)  Absence  of  flange  wear  of  driving  tires. 

(2)  Absence  of  lateral  motion  in  engine  truck  boxes. 

(3)  Smoke  box  front  ends  in  good  condition. 

(4)  Thoroughness  of  back  shop  work. 

DIVISION    K. 

323  engines.    Good,  145;  Fair,  105;  Poor,  38;  Shop,  35.     EfScient,  78%. 

Detrimental  Features. 

(1)  Neglect  of  guides  and  crossheads. 

(2)  Poor  condition  of  freight  power. 

(3)  D.image  to  frames  by  spring  hangers. 

(4)  Clamped  and  patched  broken  parts. 

Favorable  Features. 

(1)  Absence  of  lateral  motion  in  engine  truck  wheels. 

(2)  Good  condition  of  cast  iron  wheels. 

(3)  Close  adherence  to  standard  practises. 

(4)  Outlying  points  protected  with  good  power. 

(5)  Close  inspection  in  roundhouses. 

DIVISION    L. 
98  engines.     Good,  66;  Fair,  23;  Poor,  5;  Shop,  4.     Efficient,  Pl%. 

Detrimental  Features. 
fl)   Patched,  banded  and  clamped  broken  parts. 

(2)  Flange  wear  of  driving  tires. 

(3)  Broken  flanges  on  driving  box  shoes  and  wedges. 

(4)  Improper  practises  in  the  fit  of  driving  bo.xes. 

Favorable  Features. 

(1)  Clean  engines. 

(2)  Absence  of  lateral  motion  in  engine  truck  and  driving  boxes. 

(3)  Careful  adjustment  of  driving  box  wedges  and  adequate  maintenance. 

(4)  General  good  condition  of  rod  brasses  and  connections. 

(5)  Lucid  and  comprehensive  office  records. 

(6)  Familiarity  on  divisidn  with  actual  condition  of  power. 

For  those  interested  in  locomotive  maintenance  there  is  a  limit- 


less field  for  analysis  afforded  in  the  consideration  of  this  presen- 
tation of  laboriously  gathered  facts.  Confining  merely  to  the 
detrimental  features  in  the  reports  quoted,  each  item  in  itself  is 
sufficiently  suggestive  for  an  article  and  a  discussion,  but,  as  the 
most  recurrent  items  in  the  individual  engine  reports  dictated 
these  final  conclusions  for  each  division,  so  must  the  same  in 
these  summaries  afford  the  clue  to  what  must  be  combated  to 
secure  true  locomotive  efficiency  anywhere.  The  A.  B.  C.  rail- 
road, in  fact,  need  no  longer  be  prominently  associated  with 
these  articles,  as  it  is  logically  assumed  that  the  notes  gathered 
on  the  wear  as  exhibited  by  over  fifteen  hundred  fairly  modern 
locomotives,  employed  in  representative  freight  and  passenger 
service,  must  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  universally  apply,  or  at 
least  a  universal  application  may  be  made  of  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  therefrom.  It  is  therefore  the  intent  of  this  article  not  to 
discuss  the  shortcomings  or  the  efficiency  of  the  A.  B.  C.  rail- 
road, but  to  analyze  these  detrimental  features  as  broadly  repre- 
sentative sources  of  trouble  to  motive  power  management,  no 
matter  where  located. 

After  eliminating  from  the  general  detrimental  features  which 
have  been  portrayed  those  which  are  in  a  measure  controllable, 
and  whose  mention  simply  implies  neglect,  or  lack  of  adequate 
organization,  the  remaining  items  resolve  into  the  following: 

(i)  E.Kcessive  lateral  motion  in  driving  boxes,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  engine  truck  boxes. 

(2)  Improper  condition  of  driving  box  shoes  and  wedges. 

(3)  Excessive   and   unwarranted    flange   wear   of   driving 

tires. 

(4)  Continuance  of  broken  frames  in  service. 

(5)  Lost  motion  in  rod  brasses  and  connections. 

The  above  in  varying  degrees  were  encountered  by  the  inspec- 
tor on  each  division,  and  may  be  safely  assigned  as  the  principal 
elements  in  locomotive  deterioration,  simply  because  they  were 
the  most  recurrent  items  in  the  entire  inspection. 

EXCESSIVE  LATF.R.\L   MOTION. 

This  is  a  most  vexatious  problem,  as  a  glance  behind  the  driv- 
ing wheel  of  almost  any  locomotive  will  mutely  attest,  and  singu- 
larly enough  there  is  little  uniformity  among  the  practises  em- 
ployed to  combat  it.  It  was  so  prominent,  indeed,  in  connection 
with  the  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-six  locomotives  covered  in 
this  inspection,  that  its  meniion  became  necessary  in  the  reports 
of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  engines,  with  the  further  expla- 
nation that  it  was  passed  unnoticed  by  the  inspector  unless  the 
total  in  any  pair  of  wheels  was  one-half  inch  or  more.  Some  of 
the  engines  only  three  months  out  from  general  repairs  had 
three-eighths  inch  end  play,  although  put  up  with  only  one-six- 
teenth inch  on  each  side,  or  a  total  of  one-eighth  inch  to  start 
with,  and  many  had  a  total  of  one  inch,  or  even  an  inch  and  a 
half,  but  these  latter  were,  of  course,  extreme  cases. 

At  the  time  of  this  inspection  the  A.  B.  C.  railroad  employed 
two  half  circle  cast  iron  liners  on  the  hub  of  the  driving  wheel 
center,  and  a  mixture  of  special  hard  babbit  for  a  driving  box 
liner  of  the  following  composition: 

Tin   86% 

Copper  7% 

Antimony   7%  , 

Hard  as  this  was,  so  hard  that  it  would  scarcely  stick  together, 
it  nevertheless  proved  inadequate,  and  the  repeated  mention  in 
the  individual  engine  reports  of  "excessive  end  play"  inclined  the 
management  toward  the  thought  of  a  more  enduring  metal  for 
the  wearing  face  of  the  driving  box.  Naturally  in  this  connection 
brass  was  suggested,  but  the  method  of  its  application  to  the  box 
resolved  into  quite  a  problem.  The  recommendation  finally 
adopted  was  that  ingot  brass  should  be  melted  and  poured  on; 
this  to  save  the  laborious  application  of  a  cast  liner  by  patch 
bolts,  and  of  course  the  m.oney  incidental  to  the  operation. 

The  only  argument  in  favor  of  standard  cast  brass  liners  to 
be  carried  in  stock  was  that  the  melting  of  the  brass  could  be 
restricted  to  some  central  shop,  and  the  liners  ordered  on  requi- 
sition, but  the  presentation  of  the  expense  to  drill  some  twenty- 
four  holes  in  the  box,  tap  them,  and  prepare  patch  bolts  to  hold 
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Ihe  liner,  was  in  the  aggregate  sufficiently  convincing  for  author- 
ity to  be  given  each  shop  to  melt  its  own  brass. 

For  melting  purposes  the  inspector  recommended  the  crucible 
method.  This  suggestion  was  not  favorably  received  at  first,  as 
the  thought  was  entertained  that  in  going  to  crucibles  a  bill  of 
expense  would  be  run  into  which  would  prohibit  the  system.  In 
the  meantime  experiments  were  conducted  ia  one  of  the  shops 
to  melt  the  brass  in  an  oil  furnace  with  a  clay  lined  ladle,  but 
not  sufficient  heat  could  be  obtained,  and  this  would  no  doubt 
apply  to  any  furnace  with  less  than  i6  or  i8  oz.  pressure  in  the 
blast.  An  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  however,  was  eventu- 
ally found  by  using  the  spring  handing  furnace,  with  which  each 
of  the  principal  shops  on  the  A.  B.  C.  railroad  was  equipped. 

In  order  to  dismiss  the  fear  incidental  to  the  short  life  of 
crucibles  the  writer  experimented  with  various  crucible  washes, 
and  finally  hit  on  the  following  combination : 

1  part  pulverized  soft  fire  brick, 

2  parts  fire  clay. 

This  is  placed  in  a  half-barrel  and  water  added  to  form  a 
mortar.     Apply  it  to  the  crucible  %  inch  thick,  and  dry  in 
core    oven.     Additional    layers   may   be    applied    if    it    is 
thought  that  the  crucible  requires  it. 
The  writer  feels  safe  in  the  assertion  that  this  wash  will  pro- 
long the  life  of  a  crucible  ioo%.     Not  one  when  so  treated,  and 
of  course  intelligently  handled,  will  ever  let  go  in  the  furnace. 
The  coating  generally  lasts  two  heats  and  sometimes  more. 

Another  wash  which   was  suggested   while   these   experiments 
were  under  way  is  as  follows,  but  it  has  not  been  tried,  and  is 
merely  mentioned  for  what  it  may  be  worth : 
I  part  pulverized  soft  fire  brick, 
I  part  old  crucible, 
I  part  fire  clay. 

The  treatment  of  the  crucible  with  this  mixture  to  be  the 
same  as  that  outlined  in  the  wash  which  was  adopted. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  the  problem  of  melting  the  brass  at 
all  points  where  back  shop  work  was  done,  and  prolonging  the 
life  of  the  crucibles  as  well,  the  next  feature  was  to  apply  the 
melted  brass  to  the  box  in  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  man- 
ner. To  this  end  the  writer  after  due  reflection  prepared  and 
submitted  the  following  shop  practise  card  which  was  eventually 
adopted  as  a  standard  practice : 

.Ml  driving  boxes  to  be  prepared  for  brass  liners  as  follows:  No  less  than 
scvm  one-inch  holes,  equally  spaced  along  the  c'-ntor  line  of  the  circular 
proove  to  be  drilled  three-qnarters  of  an  inch  deep  in  the  end  play  face  of 
the  <liiving  box.  This  drilling  must  be  done  with  the  side  or  end  of  the 
box  nearest  to  the  drill  elevated  on  a  two-inch  strip;  this  to  secure  an  appre- 
ciable angle  in  the  drilled  hole  toward  the  center  of  the  box,  for  the  purpose 
of  anchoring  the  brass  liner  when   poured. 

The  above  is  no  doubt  self-explanatory,  but  the  idea  in  brief  is 
to  slant  the  drilled  holes  toward  one  another;  thus  when  the 
brass  is  poured  from  the  crucible  it  can  never  come  off,  as  these 
"tits"  are  opposing,  his  practice  was  eminently  successful  from 
the  start.  The  piece  work  price  agreed  upon  for  drilling  eac'i 
box  as  above  indicated  was  8  cents,  and  for  pouring  the  brass,  6 
cents.  Thus  $I.I2  covered  the  labor  incidental  to  applying  brass 
end  play  liners  to  eight  driving  bo.xcs,  exclusive,  of  course,  of 
machining  the  face  of  the  liner.  The  immovable  nature  of  the 
latter  when  so  applied  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  an  experi- 
ment it  required  hard  sledging  for  twenty  minutes,  with  two 
mauls  and  a  handle  chisel,  to  break  one  of  them  off.  The  writer 
has  never  known  one  to  come  loose  or  lose  off  in  service,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  comment  on  the  superiority  of  brass  over 
special  hard  babbit  in  wearing  qualities  for  this  particular  part. 
This  practise  is  equally  applicable  to  engine  truck  boxes. 

So  far  as  the  liner  on  the  hub  of  the  driving  wheel  center  is 
concerned,  there  is  little  to  criticise  in  the  A.  B.  C.  standard  of 
two  half  circle  pieces  of  cast  iron,  secured  by  patch  bolts  of  iron 
or  brass  (not  copper).  The  requisite,  of  course,  is  to  secure 
something  which  will  protect  the  center  from  wear,  and  not  fall 
off.  In  view  of  the  latter  probability  these  liners  should  always 
be  in  two  piece?,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  roundhouse 
to  take  care  of  on  the  drop  pit  any  case  where  one  or  both  of 
them  may  be  lost,  which  it  could  not  do  if  they  were  solid,  or  in 
one  piccei  as  has  been  frequently  observed.    The  general  inspec- 


tion of  the  A.  B.  C.  railroad  indicated  only  twenty-seven  instances 
where  these  half-circle  cast  iron  hub  plates  were  missing;  hence 
they  may  be  defined  as  adequate  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  it  is  believed  that  the  rapid 
wear  of  the  special  hard  babbit  when  employed  as  driving  box 
end  play  liner  is  much  more  intensified  through  its  peculiar 
affinity  for  grit.  While  not  offering  this  as  a  positive  assertion, 
experience  leads  to  the  belief  that  grit  clings  readily  to  a  babbit 
surface,  and  thus  grinds  out  the  part,  while  it  seems  to  fall  from 
a  brass  liner.  The  substitution  of  brass  for  babbit  appeals  as  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  in  the  consideration  of  all  the 
sound  arguments  which  can  be  advanced  for  its  use  it  is  amazing 
that  it  is  not  of  universal  application.  The  writer  believes  that 
should  another  inspection  be  made  of  the  A.  B.  C.  railroad  the 
end  play  problem  would  appear  as  easily  controllable,  instead 
of  looming  up  as  the  predominating  feature  in  deterioration,  as 
it  did  in  this  instance.:     .'.•■ 

DRIVING    BO.X    SHOES    AND    WEDGES. 

At  the  time  this  inspection  was  made  the  individual  reports 
indicate  that  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  engine.-? 
embodied  driving  box  shoes  and  wedges  in  a  condition  far  below 
the  requirements  of  any  standard  of  maintenance  for  these  parts. 
Criticism  was  principally  leveled  at  the  fact  that  they  were 
allowed  to  run  on  at  least  two  divisions  when  set  up  as  far  as 
they  would  go,  that  is,  tight  against  the  top  of  the  frame.  In 
such  instances  comment  is,  of  course,  superfluous,  as  they  simply 
imply  lack  of  organization,  or  the  failure  to  properly  view  in 
their  true  importance  the  internal  disturbing  factors  introduced 
in  the  locomotive  through  their  continuance.  But  from  a  strictly 
mechanical  standpoint  the  following  may  be  noticed  in  the' exam- 
ination of  the  engines  of  any  railroad  where  they  are  engaged  in 
heavy  service :  ( l )  Shoes  and  wedges  heavily  "shouldered"  above 
the  driving  boxes,  (2)  a  very  large  percentage  with  flanges 
broken  off. 

In  explanation  of  the  shouldered  feature  mentioned  this  i« 
uiteiidcd  to  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  shoe  or  wedge  mere 
prominent  in  the  former  as  it  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
pedestal,  which  remains  above  the  shoe  and  wedge  faces  of  the 
driving  box,  and  hence  escapes  being  affected  by  the  "rub"  OJ 
the  latter  as  the  box  shifts  in  the  jaws  while  the  engine  is  run- 
ning. Sometimes  this  inequality  in  wear  amounts  to  as  muili 
as  one-eighth  inch,  and  it  is  decidedly  objectionable,  as  if  -n 
attempt  is  made  to  properly  adjust  the  wedge  under  such  condi- 
tions it  will  likely  be  stuck  with  the  first  inequality  of  track 
which  will  elevate  the  box  to  come  in  contact  with  the  luiworn  or 
shouldered  portion  of  the  shoe.  It  is  of  tremendously  far- 
reaching  effect,  because  the  engineers  with  a  lively  recollection 
of  unpleasant  cxptriences,  hesitate  to  set  up  their  wedges,  know- 
ing the  result  as  above  intimated,  and  in  consequence  the  ma- 
jority of  heavy  freight  engines  in  this  country,  if  "thumped" 
under  steam,  will  likely  exhibit  a  heavy  pound  in  the  driving 
boxes  between  the  shoe  and  wedge  faces.  The  wretched  condi 
tion  of  rod  brasses  and  knuckle  joint  connections  on  many  of 
these  engines  will  mutely  attest  that  the  rods  are  doing  all  the 
work,  due  to  the  unstability  of  the  driving  bo.xes  arising  from 
loose  wedges  which  will  not  run  sf>t  up  owing  to  the  inequality 
in  the  wearing  face  of  the  shoe. 

It  is  a  matter,  however,  eaF^ly  and  cheaply  corrected,  and 
scarcely  another  machine  operation  can  be  mentioned  which  in 
the  end  will  yield  such  satisfactory  results.  The  following  rem- 
edy is  suggested  as  a  shop  practise  card : 

In  machining  shoes  and  wedges  a  3/32-inch  cut  must  be  planed  or  milled 
on  the  wearing  face,  4  inches  in  length  (not  arbitrary)  measured  from  the 
top.  In  certani  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  treat  the  bottom  of  the  wear- 
ing face  in  the  same  manner. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  practise  is  invariably  followed  in 
planing  guide  bars,  in  what  may  be  called  "end  clearance"  be- 
tween them,  and  which  permits  the  crosslicad  to  be  pulled  to 
the  cxtren.e  or  the  "striking"  points.  When  embodied  in  shoes 
and  wedges  as  above  outlined  it  permits  a  perfect  adjustment 
of  wedges,  and  is  readily  affected  whenever  these  parts  are  down, 
but  of  course  properly  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  engine  is 

receiving  general  iepair&   This  train  q{  thouKht  was  suggeste4 
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following    Ell    inspection    where    the    general    wedge    conditions 
were  unduly  flagiant,  and  in  reply  to  criticism  it  was  advanced 
that  they  "could  not  be  set  up  without  sticking" ;  without  ques 
tion  absolutely  correct,  as  has  been  explained. 

In  regard  to  the  second  ever  present  feature  in  connection  with 
shoes  and  wedges,  viz.,  broken  flanges,  the  question  arises 
whether  or  not  this  may  be  construed  as  anything  objectionable 
or  detrimental,  but  waiving  this  possible  argument,  the  fact 
remains  that  something  is  broken,  and  there  must  necessarily  be 
evinced  a  weakness  repellant  to  advanced  mechanical  ideas  and 
procedure.  It  may  not  be  credited,  but  the  writer  has  seen  a 
4-4-0  lighi  passenger  engine  with  each  and  every  flange  broken 
off  the  total  of  eight  shoes  and  wedges  which  this  wheel  ar- 
rangement implies. 

The  reason  for  this,  and  all  other  breakages  of  similar  kind,  is 
that  tiot  sufficient  clearance  exists  between  the  flanges  of  the 
shoes  and  wedges  and  the  pedestal  legs,  and  between  these 
flanges  and  the  flanges  of  the  driving  boxes;  in  other  words,  a 
too  much  "straight  up  and  down"  proposition.  With  everything 
a  "fit"  the  slightest  cant  of  the  locomotive  frame  in  either 
direction,  and  there  arc  lots  of  them  even  at  reasonable  speed 
imposes  a  prohibitive  strain  on  all  of  these  parts,  to  the  extent 
that  in  extreme  cases  something  must  inevitably  let  go.  This 
something  is,  of  course,  the  comparatively  weak  cast  iron  flange 
of  the  shoe  or  wedge. 

A  good  practice  to  follow,  and  which  will  result  in  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  breakage  of  flanges,  is  to  slightly  taper  the 
inner  face  of  the  driving  box  flanges  from  the  center  both  ways 
to  the  ends.  This  total  taper  need  not  be  over  1/16  inch,  but 
this  will  be  ample  to  take  care  of  whatever  rocking  motion  tho 
driving  box  may  assume  when  the  engine  is  running.  This  is 
necessarily  another  back  shop  operation,  and  it  is  earnestly  rec- 
ommended, as  there  is  nothing  the  roundhouse  can  do  in  com- 
bating the  problem  of  broken  flanges  except  repeated  renewals 
of  the  shoes  and  wedges,  which  soon  runs  up  a  formidable  bill 
of  expense  in  addition  to  detaining  the  engine  from  road  service. 

Before  this  item  is  dismissed  another  feature  must  need  be 
commented  upon,  and  that  is  the  neglect  which  generally  as.sociates 
with  the  proper  care  of  wedges.  Innumerable  in.stances  are  re- 
called where  the  liners  added  from  time  to  time  to  take  up  wea*- 
were  "tacked"  on,  and  in  consequence  had  worked  out  and  over 
the  top  of  the  driving  box  so  that  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible to  oil  the  latter.  It  is  no  less  than  amazing  after  all  the 
hard  work  has  been  done  of  taking  down  the  binder,  and  often 
a  driving  spring  as  well,  to  remove  the  wedge,  that  the  line 
should  be  hastily  stuck  on  with  two  insignificant  %  inch  copper 
rivets,  yet  it  is  in  evidence  every  day,  although  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  arrangement  is  scarcely  permanent  enough  to  take 
the  engine  out  of  the  roundhouse.  No  liner  should  be  allowed 
less  than  '/s  inch  thick,  which  is  the  minimum  for  an  adequate 
countersink  in  the  rivet  holes ;  and  no  less  than  eight  ^-inch 
rivets,  equally  distributed,  should  be  employed  to  secure  it.  The 
job  is  to  take  down  and  re-apply  the  heavy  parts,  and  certainly 
nothing  can  be  advanced  against  consuming  sufficient  time  to 
fasten  the  liner  so  it  will  stay  until  another  liner  must  be  applied, 
which  should  mean  four  months  at  least,  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  the  service  may  be. 

The  importance  of  properly  maintaining  this  part  is  not 
underestimated  by  scarcely  any  railroad,  and  on  the  large  ma- 
jority of  them  the  roundhouse  organization  provides  for  what 
is  called  a  "shoe  and  wedge  man,"  who  with  one  or  two  helpers 
is  charged  with  "keeping  them  up,"  rot  only  so  far  as  lining 
when  required  is  concerned,  but  the  proper  adjustment  as  well. 
In  such  organization  this  man  is  supposed  to  keep  an  eye  on  all 
of  the  wedges  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  in  addition  to  doing  the 
work  in  that  line  reported  by  the  engineers  and  the  engine  ip- 
spector,  to  take  the  initiative  when  he  notes  anything  in  need  of 
repair.  "■''■'' 

Theoretically,  this  may  be  all  right,  but  in  its  practical  work- 
ing becomes  largely  a  farce.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
steam  pipes,  the  shoe  and  wedge  job  is  the  meanest  and  most 
disenchanting  proposition  on  a  locomotive.     In  recent  years  the 


binders  have  become  tremendously  heavy.  They  are  generally 
lit  with  draw  to  the  pedestal,  are  hard  to  wedge  down,  and  very 
hard  to  pull  up  to  where  they  must  go  to  be  re-applied  properly. 
Many  engines  have  underhung  springs,  and  it  is  then  necessary 
to  remove  the  spring  before  starting  on  the  binder.  It  is  besides 
a  strictly  "pit"  job,  and  every  move  is  performed  under  the  dis^ 
agreeable  environment  of  standing  in  cold  water  with  hot  water 
dropping  from  above.  Naturally  a  shoe  and  wedge  man,  no 
matter  how  conscientious  he  may  be,  is  only  human  after  all, 
and  in  the  absence  of  definite  orders  from  some  one  regardin?j 
his  work,  is  very  liable  to  let  the  job  go  until  it  has  reached  dis- 
tressing proportions,  especially  where  the  organization  provides 
that  he  largely  finds  his  own  work. 

After  long  consideration  of  this  matter  the  writer  recommends 
that  specialists  on  the  shoe  and  wedge  job  be  discontinued.  It 
is  confidently  believed  that  far  better  results  will  materialize 
by  the  roundhouse  foreman  handing  these  jo&s  as  they  occur 
to  any  one  of  the  running  repair  hands  who  may  be  disengage  1 
at  the  time.  This  will  result  in  placing  the  foreman  closer  in 
touch  with  these  parts,  and  he  will  watch  and  hurry  the  job, 
being  desirous  to  secure  the  use  of  that  running  repair  man  on 
something  else,  whereas  he  could  not  use  a  regular  shoe  and 
wedge  man  on  anything  other  than  his  work,  a  situation  which 
creates  indifference  toward  the  latter. 

This  recalls  that  a  surprising  ignorance  has  often  been  noted 
on  the  part  of  roundhouse  foremen  in  regard  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  wedges  in  engines  under  their  direct  supervision. 
On  one  occasion  the  writer  took  a  foreman  for  a  walk  along  a 
string  of  engines  on  the  ash  pit,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
five  of  these,  all  in  heavy  freight  service,  had  one  or  more 
wedges  set  up  as  high  as  they  would  go,  and  the  box  playini? 
backward  and  forward  to  the  detriment  of  rod  brasses  and  con- 
nections. He  said,  and  honestly  the  writer  beUeves,  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  conditions  were  so  bad,  and  that  the  engi- 
neers running  these  locomotives  iiad  not  reported  their  wedges 
in  need  of  lining.  They  were  chain  gang  engines,  and  a  review 
of  the  work  book  showed  that  reports  of  this  nature  were  quite 
infrequent.  The  writer  then  requested  the  road  foreman  of 
engines  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  engineers  to  learn  why 
they  had  not  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  shop 
supervision,  and  the  investigation  in  time  developed  that  they 
had  become  indifferent  since  against  their  wishes  the  engines  had 
generally  bet n  pooled.  They  added  that  when  this  procedure  was 
established  a  "let-up"  ensued  all  around,  in  the  shop  as  well  as 
in  their  former  attention. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  intention  to  offer  an  argu- 
ment relative  to  the  chain  gang  system,  now  generally  prevalent, 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  time-honored 
care  of  wedges  which  the  engineers  have  apparently  let  go,  the 
shop  must  now  assume.  One  reason  why  things  are  so  bad  in 
this  line  is  because  the  adjustment  of  wedges,  at  least,  was 
generally  attended  to  by  the  engineers,  and  the  shop  has  not 
come  to  a  full  realization  that  they  no  longer  experience  the  old 
interest. 

The  writer  believes  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  only  real 
solution  for  this  problem  is  to  station  an  inspector  on  the  ash 
pit,  for  whose  benefit  the  engine  will  be  "thumped"  under  steam 
before  the  hostler  brings  it  into  the  house.  In  this  form  of 
inspection  the  lost  motion  in  any  part  is  most  apparent,  and  the 
report  covering  the  condition  of  the  wedges,  or  the  pound  of  the 
driving  boxes  in  the  jaws,  could  reach  the  roundhouse  foreman 
coincident  with  the  arrival  of  the  locomotive  on  its  pit.  This 
will  effectually  dismiss  the  excuse  that  they  had  not  been  advised 
of  conditions  which  to  all  intent  and  purpose  were  practically 
pounding  the  engine  to  pieces. 

FLANGE    WEAR    OF    DRIVING    TIRES. 

This  is  ordinarily  as.sociated  in  fancy  with  divi.sions  of  rail- 
roads having  more  than  the  average  degrees  of  curvature,  but  the 
observations  of  the  writer  serve  to  dismiss  this  view  as  entirely 
erroneous.  For  instance,  on  the  A.  B.  C.  railroad  it  was  fotind 
that  the  straightest  division  indicated  the  most  cut  flanges,  while 
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on  another,  exceedingly  crooked,  the  flange  wear  remained  mere- 
ly at  the  average  for  what  might  be  expected  in  the  instance  of 
heavy  power.  The  cause  of  flange  wear  is  improper  spacing  of 
the  driving  wheel  tires,  helped  along  by  excessive  lateral  motion 
in  engine  truck  boxes. 

So  many  errors  in  the  correct  setting  of  tires  have  been  noted 
on  so  many  railroads,  that,  in  the  consideration  of  flange  wear, 
improper  spacing  of  tires  must  be  assigned  as  the  primary 
cause.  Improper  spacing  in  this  sense  is  intended  to  mean  care- 
lessness in  securing  the  exact  measurement  from  one  time  to 
another,  on  the  same  pair  of  wheels,  as  laid  down  in  the  standard 
practises. 

There  are  certain  recognized  standards  for  the  spacing  of  the 
tires,  for  instance  on  2-8-0  type,  535^  inch  for  Nos.  2  and  3  pair, 
and  53/4  inch  for  Nos.  i  and  4  pair,  and  the  mere  matter  of 
living  up  to  these  standards,  and  even  disregarding  all  contrilj 
uting  causes  of  flange  wear,  will .  in  most  cases  reduce  this 
trouble  fifty  per  cent.  This  will  appear  an  extravagant  state- 
ment, as  it  would  imply  that  a  disregard  of  standards  exists  in 
all  cases  where  tire  troubles  are  in  evidence.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  so  construed,  but  rather  that  there  is  a  laxity  in  the 
shops  in  this  important  regard  which  escapes  the  management, 
who,  with  the  knowledge  that  prints  and  instructions  exist,  thor- 
oughly covering  the  matter  in  detail,  are  often  lulled  into  a  false 
security,  under  the  impression  that  the  mere  presence  of  these 
in  the  tire  gang  conveys  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  lived 
up  to. 

From  records  covering  the  close  inspection  of  hundreds  of 
engines  during  the  past  few  years,  wherever  flange  cutting  has 
been  in  evidence  the  writer  notes  some  remarkable  variations 
from  standard  practises.  One  instance  in  particular  should  be 
mentioned,  that  of  a  2-8-0  engine,  17  feet  rigid  wheel  base,  with 
all  flanged  tires,  which  actually  had  the  front  tires  spaced  53^4 
inch,  and,  quoting  from  the  report:  "5^  inch  wider  than  spacing 
for  best  results,  ;ird  ^g  inch  wider  than  any  recognized  spacing." 
This  is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  extreme  case,  but  it  actually 
occurred  on  a  well  handled  railroad,  simply  because  the  confi- 
dence in  the  tire  foreman  was  misplaced. 

Another  engine  of  the  same  class  had  tires  spaced  as  follows : 
No.  I,  537/16  inch;  No.  2,  537/16  inch;  No.  3,  535^  inch;  No. 
4.  5354  inch.  Still  another  example:  No.  i,  53,^  inch;  No.  ?, 
53'/^  inch;  No.  3,  53',^  inch,  and  No.  4,  53  5/ 16  inch.  In  this 
arrangement  the  first  pair  of  wheels  in  each  engine  had  tires  at 
least  J4  inch  further  apart  than  any  recognized  spacing;  Nos.  2 
and  3,  Y%  inch  further  apart  than  any  practise,  and  No.  4,  Y^  inch 
in  excess  of  tiic  best  practise.  Another  engine  had  front  driving 
tires  5/16  irch  too  far  apart,  and  another  y%  inch.  Each  of  these 
engines  showed  pronounced  flange  cutting.  A  pleasing  contrast 
was  aff^orded,  however,  in  still  another  engine  of  the  same  t>pe. 
This  had  Nos.  i  and  4  set  at  53^  inch,  and  Nos.  2  and  3  at  53>'^ 
inch,  and  exJiibiled  no  flange  wear  whatever,  or  even  rubbing, 
;.lthough  the  tires  had  been  on  five  months  and  the  engine  had 
made  the  same,  if  not  more,  mileage  than  the  others  mentioned. 

The  above  examples,  while  occurring  on  one  road,  are  merely 
illustrative  of  what  has  been  encountered  on  several  others,  and 
every  one  of  these  roads  had  shop  practise  cards  and  blue  prints 
covering  all  necessary  information  to  secure  correct  tire-setting. 
On  one  of  these,  which  ran  through  a  mountain  country,  with 
all  the  popular  causes  present  against  the  longevity  of  flanges, 
such  vigorous  action  was  taken  on  the  portrayal  of  these  condi- 
tions that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  this  abnormal  flange  wear  was 
eliminated  within  the  ensuing  six  months.  The  measures  which 
brought  about  such  a  gratifying  result  were:  (i)  Replacing  ths 
measuring  sticks  of  wood,  and  other  makeshifts  which  had  been 
in  use  in  the  wheel  gang,  by  solid  gauges  with  hardened  points, 
one  set  for  each  class  of  engine,  and  by  impressing  on  those 
concerned  that  they  must  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter;  (2)  the  issue  of  clear  prints  for  shop  use,  giving  the 
standard  practise  for  setting  tires  on  all  engines,  and  (3)  tem- 
porarily at  least  providing  an  inspector  to  gauge  every  set  of 
tires  after  mounting  in  the  wheel  shop,  and  certify  on  a  regfular 
form  to  the  correctness  of  the  setting. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  insistence  on  attention  to  the  details 
in  the  wheel  shop  will  eliminate  fifty  per  cent,  of  flange  troubles, 
and  the  writer  firmly  believes  this  to  be  true.  The  correction  of 
contributing  causes  must  devolve  upon  the  care  and  vigilance 
exercised  in  the  roundhouse  after  the  locomotive  has  been  put 
in  service. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  along  these  lines  to  keep  within 
reasonable  limits  the  inevitable  accumulation  of  lateral  motion 
in  the  engine  truck  wheels.  An  excess  of  this,  which  should  be 
taken  to  mean  anything  greater  than  J^  inch  total,  is  without 
question  the  principal  contributing  cause  to  driving  tire  flange 
wear.  Excessive  lateral  motion  in  the  engine  truck  results  in 
the  leading  driving  tires  being  most  affected  by  high  degree 
curves ;  in  other  words,  the  engire  truck  does  not  receive  its 
share  of  the  impact  of  the  curve.  When  this  lateral  motion  is 
combined  with  excessive  wide  spacing  of  the  front  driving  tires 
there  could  be  no  other  logical  result  than  excessive  flange  wear 
or  flange  cutting. 

Ideal  conditions,  however,  will  not  have  been  reached  until 
all  wheel  centers  are  standardized,  and  all  tires  bored  with  a  lip. 
The  tire  then  applied  to  the  center  so  far  as  the  lip  will  allow  is 
properly  spaced  in  relation  to  its  mate  on  the  opposite  wheel. 
This  is  said,  of  course,  with  a  full  realization  that  should  the  lip 
tire  plan  be  adopted,  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  good 
results  which  will  certainly  follow  can  fully  materialize.  This 
is  because  wheel  centers  on  old  engines  are  frequently  at  vari- 
ance with  standards ;  many  are  too  far  apart,  while  some  are  too 
close,  and  in  consequence,  facing  the  outside  of  the  rim  to  bring 
the  standard  lip  tire  to  its  proper  position  would  have  to  vary 
with  each  individual  case.  The  soundness  of  the  lip  tire  idea, 
however,  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the 
hurry  and  handicap  imposed  when  tires  are  changed  in  round- 
houses. The  chances  for  error  in  the  setting,  which  are  fre- 
quently in  evidence  under  such  conditions,  would  entirely  disap- 
pear, as  the  tire  could  only  be  applied  to  the  center  as  far  as  its 
lip  would  allow.  ...  w    , , 

BROKEN    FRAMES    IN    SERVICE. 

There  is  little  of  value  to  comment  on  in  connection  with  th'S 
particular  feature,  as  it  is  generally  conceded  that  fractured 
frames  should  not  be  continued  in  service,  but  they  are  so  con- 
tinued, although  it  is  not  believed  that  the  management  is  cog- 
nizant of  such  procedure.  Some  broken  frames,  of  course,  are 
placed  immediately  on  the  hospital  list  through  the  location  of 
the  break,  for  example,  immediately  back  of  the  cylinder,  in  the 
tongue  piece  or  front  rail.  There  are  many  other  fractures, 
however,  which  do  not  incapacitate  the  locomotive  for  the  time 
being,  and  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  instances  they  are  winked  at  by 
the  local  supervision,  and  the  engine  allowed  to  run  until  such 
time  permits,  if  it  ever  comes  around,  when  the  engine  can  be 
best  spared  for  repairs. 

The  great  trouble  in  this  connection  is  that  the  roundhouse 
foreman,  ever  busy  in  meeting  the  exact  requirements  of  his  daily 
schedule,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  finesse  of  feel- 
ing to  look  far  into  the  future  of  a  single  locomotive,  especially 
when  that  locomotive  is  apparently  doing  its  work,  even  if  the 
frame  is  in  two  pieces.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  master  mechanic 
to  know,  and  to  know  personally,  through  a  system  of  reports 
which  admit  of  no  evasion,  the  condition  of  each  and  every  frame 
under  his  jurisdiction.  By  taking  this  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
and  having  his  force  understand  that  he  handles  it,  the  round- 
house foreman  in  his  turn  will  exploit  what  it  now  looks  very 
much  as  though  he  was  covering  up.  :■.■    • 

Briefly  broken  frames  should  not  be  run  for  this  reason :  the 
break  attests  to  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  stress,  and  after 
the  fracture  occurs  these  strains  must  be  transmitted  to  and 
borne  by  some  other  part  of  the  frame  which  never  was  designed 
to  sustain  this  double  duty.  Thus  metal  fatigue  is  set  up  in  parts 
far  removed  from  the  original  defect,  and  may  serve  to  explain 
the  many  failures  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  frame  after 
the  primary  break  has  been  welded  up  and  the  engine  returned 
to  service. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  broken  frames,  and 
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worthy  of  deep  reflection,  viz.,  their  welding  when  these  frac- 
tures occur.  The  writer  has  little  faith  in  the  stability  of  a  ther- 
mit weld,  and  less  in  one  made  by  oil,  on  a  "V"  piece  set  into 
the  break.  Without  recourse  to  argument  he  believes  that  oil 
welds  are  only  brazed  at  best,  and  that  although  they  may  ap- 
parently hold  are  no  less  than  a  menace  to  security.  One  of  these 
latter  is  recalled,  made  with  great  care  in  one  of  the  principal 
shops  of  the  A.  B.  C.  railroad,  famed  for  just  this  class  of  work, 
which  let  go  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  next  di- 
vision. Its  cross  section  showed  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
metal  united  in  the  weld. 

Although  conceded  somewhat  radical  the  recommendation  is 
offered  that  when  the  break  occurs  the  engine  be  retired  fror.T 
service  and  the  frame  removed  to  be  honestly  welded  up  under 
the  hammer.  This  convincingly  disposes  of  the  matter,  whereas 
conjecture  must  predominate  when  other  makeshifts  are  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  thorough  study  has  not  been  made  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  various  welds.  It  might  easily  be  done,  too, 
by  stamping  in  a  clean  place  on  the  frame  adjacent  to  the  weld 
a  certain  symbol  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  weld.  For  instance, 
the  letter  "T"  would  indicate  thermit;  "O,"  oil  weld,  and  "F," 
an  honest  forge  weld.  Then  when  any  of  these  failed  a  good 
record  would  be  inaugurated  for  the  future,  and  from  which 
many  more  binding  inferences  might  be  drawn  than  in  the  pres 
ent  hap-hazard  procedure. 

Lost  Motion  in  Rod  Brasses  and  Connections. 

The  design  of  these  parts  is  generally  adequate,  and  a  thor- 
ough review,  in  this  instance  at  all  events,  seems  to  show  that 
when  in  an  abnormally  bad  condition  the  latter  results  from  the 
driving  box  wedges  being  even  worse.  With  enough  bang  be- 
tween the  shoes  and  wedge  faces  to  almost  permit  the  driving 
boxes  to  turn  over  in  the  jaws  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheels 
it  is  not  likely  that  perfection  will  evince  in  the  much  less  mar.- 
sive  rod  bearings.  When  the  wedges  are  all  the  way  up,  and  no 
longer  hold  the  boxes,  the  double  duty  is  imposed  on  the  rod 
brasses  and  knuckle  pins  to  not  only  turn  the  wheels,  but  kee;) 
the  wheels  properly  aligned  as  well:  something,  of  course,  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  for  very  long. 


Of  course,  the  writer  encountered  instances  in  plenty  where 
the  wedges  were  in  good  condition,  and  the  rod  brasses  were 
poor,  but  this  simply  spelled  neglect,  and  does  not  alter  the  above 
general  conclusion. 

It  looks  absurd,  when  the  matter  is  properly  understood,  and 
there  is  no  mystery  about  it,  to  see  a  roundhouse  foreman  give 
a  machinist  a  work  slip  to  take  down  the  intricate  and  cumber- 
some middle  connection  side  rod  brass  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing it,  while  right  behind  that  same  wheel  the  driving  box  wedge 
is  jammed  against  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  no  longer  serving 
the  purpose  for  which  intended.  Common  sense  would  certainly 
dictate  to  line  that  wedge  to-day,  and  reduce  the  brass  to-mor- 
row, then  the  latter  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  enduring  job,  but 
vice  versa  it  will  have  to  be  reduced  again  next  week,  unless  it 
is  the  intention  to  allow  it  to  knock  the  pin  off,  or  break  itself 
to  bits. 

The  writer  is  advised  that  in  a  certain  roundhouse  200  rod 
brasses  were  applied  in  a  single  month,  and  this  was  pointed  to 
with  pride,  as  an  illustration  of  the  care  which  they  were  taking 
of  their  rods,  but  if  the  condition  of  the  shoes  and  wedges  on 
those  engines  when  inspected  was  representative  of  the  period 
referred  to  this  heavy  application  need  not  be  considered  un- 
usual. If  this  labor  had  been  spent  in  part  in  lining  down 
wedges,  and  keeping  them  adjusted  where  they  belonged,  prob- 
ably one  hundred  of  these  new  brasses,  not  to  mention  innumer- 
able knuckle  pins,  might  have  been  saved.  Only  the  intelligent 
handling  of  the  shoe  and  wedge  proposition  will  ever  result  in 
adequate  maintenance  of  rod  brasses  and  their  connections.  It 
is  practically  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

The  above  consideration  of  five  points  embodies  what  the 
writer  believes  to  be  the  secret  of  prolonging  the  life  of  an  en- 
gine between  shoppings,  and  just  the  way  they  are  viewed  and 
lived  up  to  is  the  gauge  of  success  in  this  line  for  any  division.  It 
was  not  the  intention  in  the  foregoing  to  dilate  on  self-evident 
truths,  but  merely  to  present  what  the  inspector  offered  to  the 
A.  B.  C.  railroad  in  solution,  or  at  least  as  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  The  minor  elements  of  deterioration,  the  organiza- 
tion employed  to  combat  them,  and  the  effect  of  personality  on 
locomotive  maintenance  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next  and  final 
article  in  this  series. 


TEST    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    DRIVING    WHEELS. 


ACCURATE    MEASURING   OF   THE    DEFORMATION    OF   DRlVlXCi   WHEELS    DUE   TO   THE    CENTRIFUGAL 
ACTION    OF    THE    COUNTERBALANCE    AND    THE    THRUS'l'    AGAINST    THE    FLANGE    WHEN 
CURVING.     ALSO    THE    AREA    OF    CONTACT    BETWEEN   THE   WHEEL   AND   RAIL. 


E.  L.  Hancock. 


The  investigation  of  the  deformation  of  two  locomotive  driv- 
ing wheels  due  to  the  various  forces  acting  upon  them  is  outlined 
below.  The  object  of  the  test  on  wheel  No.  i  was  to  determine 
the  deformation  due  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  counter- 
balance, and  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  or  not  this  defor- 
mation was  sufficient  to  account  in  part  for  the  presence  of  flat 
spots  on  drive  wheels  just  in  front  of  the  counterbalance.  It 
was  thought  that  this  centrifugal  force  might  be  great  enough  to 
cause  the  wheel  to  roll  in  a  slightly  elliptical  form.  To  determine 
whether  or  not  such  deformation  was  possible,  it  was  decided  that 
tests  should  be  made  in  a  testing  machine.  In  addition  to  these, 
tests  were  made  to  determine  the  deformation  while  under  load 
and  the  area  of  contact  of  the  wheel  with  a  90-pound  rail.  The 
wheel  was  furnished  by  the  American  Locomotive  Companv. 
The  center  was  of  cast  steel,  the  whole  wheel  weighing  3,500 
pounds  and  with  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

The  tests  were  made  in  a  Riehle  testing  machine  of  300,000 
pounds  capacity.  For  the  tension  tests  the  wheel  was  arrange  1 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  so  disposed  as  to  admit  of  the  application 
of  tension  along  a  diameter  through  the  center  of  the  crank  pin 

{uid  count^balancc    In  Qr4er  to  pi-eyent  unusual  4istortioii  4ue 


to  the  hole  in  the  center  of  the  wheel,  a  cast  iron  plug  was 
driven  in  from  the  convex  side.  Rods  were  attached  along  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  diameters  to  projecting  pieces  of  steel 
soldered   to  the  tread  and  projecting  out  over  the  flange.     A 
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FIG.   2. — DRIVING   WHEEL   IN   RIEHLE   TESTING    MACHINE, 

short  piece  of  tubing  fitted  over  one  end  of  the  rod  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  extension  along  the  diameter.  Extenso 
meters  were  placed  on  each  of  these  rods,  one  end  being  on  the 
piece  of  tubing  and  the  other  on  the  rod.  In  this  way  when  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  changed,  the  rod  moved  in  the  tube  and 
this  movement  was  measured  by  means  of  the  extensometers. 
The  extensometers  were  of  the  Riehle  type,  measuring  to 
l/ioooo  of  an  inch.  Great  care  was  used  in  getting  the  pieces 
soldered  to  the  tread  and  in  adjusting  all  parts  connected  with 
the  measuring  apparatus. 

To  guard  against  accident,  two  chains,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  were 
kept  in  place.    These  chains  were  loose  during  the  tests. 

Loads  were  applied  in  increments  of  3,000  pounds,  and  the 
resulting  deformation  measured  along  the  two  diameters.  The 
results  are  shown  by  curves  (i)  and  (3),  Fig.  3.  These  curves 
represent  the  average  of  three  tests.  In  each  case  it  was  found 
upon  releasing  the  load  that  there  was  no  set  in  the  wheel. 

A  second  series  of  tests  were  made  by  pulling  from  the  hub 
and  counterbalance.  The  arrangement  was  the  same  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  except  that  the  large  chain  at  the  top,  instead 
of  pulling  from  the  rim,  was  extended  around  the  hub.  The 
results  of  these  tests  are  shown  by  curves  (2)  and  (4),  Fig.  3. 
In  this  case,  also,  no  set  was  observed  when  the  load  was 
released. 

The  force  of  60,000  pounds  applied,  for  an  unbalanced  mass 


in   the   counterbalance  of  800  pounds  weight, 
corresponds  to  a  speed  of  250  miles  per  houci^ 

For  a  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour  the  esti- 
mated pull  would  be  about  10,000  pounds.  If 
such  a  force  acts  along  the  diameter  through  the 
crank  pin,  it  is  obvioiSs  that  the  wheel  should 
be  stiff  enough  along  a  diameter  at  right  an- 
gles to  prevent  any  appreciable  deformation 
of  the  wheel.  From  curve  (i),  Fig.  3,  it  is 
seen  that  the  deformation  of  the  diameter  due 
to  a  pull  of  10,000  pounds  is  about  .002  inches, 
an  amount  that  certainly  might  be  neglected. 
From  tests  made  by  Professor  Goss  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  wheel  lifts  off  of  the  rail  at 
times.  If  we  assume  that  this  lifting  force 
may  be  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  say  25,000 
pounds,  the  change  of  diameter  is  only  .0045 
inches.  Even  the  change  in  diameter  caused 
by  the  pull  of  60,000  pounds  is  so  shght  as 
to  have  no  practical  significance.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  the  total  deformation  was 
not  measured  by  the  method  employed  since 
the  test  was  repeated  many  times  with  al- 
most identical  results.  Further  evidence  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  method  of  measurement  is 
seen  in  the  return  to  the  same  zero  each  time 
after  the  load  had  been  removed. 

The  next  scries  of  tests  was  designed  to 
show  the  deformation  due  to  the  load  by  meas- 
uring the  area  of  contact  between  the  wheel 
and  rail.  For  this  purpose  the  apparatus  was 
changed  somewhat,  the  cast  iron  plug  being  • 
driven  through  the  hub  until  it  projected  equal- 
ly on  each  side,  so  that  the  projecting  ends 
miglit  rest  upon  columns  supported  on  the 
base  of  the  testing  machine.  (See  Fig.  4.)  A 
section  of  a  new  90-pound  rail  was  clamped  in 
an  inverted  position  to  the  under  side  of  the 
moving  head  of  the  machine  in  such  a  way 
that  when  lowered,  it  gave  contact  with  the 
tread  of  the  wheel.  The  load  was  then  applied 
by  lowering  the  moving  head.  In  other  words, 
the  rail  was  pressed  down  upon  the  wheel  in- 
stead   of    the    wheel    being    pressed    upon    the 

rail. 

Areas    of    contact    were    measured   at    dif- 
ferent   points    on     the    tread,    keeping    the 
rail    always    in    the    same   position    relative   to 
the  flange  of  the  wheel.     These  areas  were  taken  by  inserting 
a  piece  of  carbon  paper  and  a  piece  of  white  tissue  paper  between 
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worthy  of  deep  reflection,  viz.,  their  welding  when  these  frac- 
tures occur.  The  writer  has  little  faith  in  the  stability  of  a  ther- 
mit weld,  and  less  in  one  made  by  oil,  on  a  "V"  piece  set  into 
the  break.  Without  recourse  to  arj;umcnt  he  believes  that  oil 
welds  are  only  brazed  at  best,  and  that  although  they  may  ap- 
parently hold  are  no  less  than  a  menace  to  security.  One  of  these 
latter  is  recalled,  made  with  great  care  in  one  of  the  principal 
shops  of  the  A.  B.  C  railroad,  famed  for  just  this  class  of  work, 
which  let  go  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  next  di- 
vision. Its  cross  section  showed  only  thirty  per  cent.  p£  the 
metal  united  in  the  weld.  :-'.-,.  ,  •    •  .-.      ,.  .    .-. 

.\Ithough  conceded  somewhat  radical  the  recommendation  is 
offered  that  when  the  break  occurs  the  engine  be  retired  from 
service  and  the  frame  removed  to  be  honestly  welded  up  under 
the  hammer.  This  convincingly  disposes  of  the  matter,  whereas 
conjecture  must  predominate  when  other  makeshifts  are  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  thorough  study  has  not  been  made  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  various  welds,  It  might  easily  be  done,  too, 
by  stamping  in  a  clean  place  on  the  frame  ailjaccnt  to  the  wold 
a  certain  .symbol  to  indicate  tiie  nature  of  tlie  weld.  Vor  instance, 
the  letter  '^'T"  would  indicate  thermit:  "O."  oil  weld,  and  "F* 
an  honest  forge weld.  Then  when  any  of  tlic^e  failed  a  g<io  1 
record  w<iidd  ho  inauguratefl  for  tho  tntr.ro.  and  from  whicli 
many  moro  binding  iiiforences  might  be  drawn  than  in  tlie  pros 
^enthap-ha/ard.  procedure.     .;,.-.j'- 

"  •"       ''Lost  Motjo.n  in  Rod  Brasses  .and  Co.nxkotions. 

The  design  of  these  parts  is  generally  adequate.  ;uid  a  thor- 
ough review,  in  tliis  iitstance  at  all  events,  seems  to  show  tlint 
when  in  an  abnormally  bad  condition  the  latter  results  from  th  ^ 
drivinjf  box  wcd^t'^  bemg  even  worse.  With  oiiongli  bang  he - 
'tween  the  shoes  and  wedge  faces  to  almo'it  i)ormit  the  driving 
boxes  to  turn  over  in  the  jaws  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheels 
it  is  not  likely  that  porfcction  will  evince  in  the  much  less  ma.> 
sive  rod  bearings.  When  the  wedges  are  all  the  way  np,  and  no 
longer  hold  the  boxes,  the  double  duty  i-  impo^rd  ou  tho  md 
brasses  and  knuckle  pins  to  not  only  turn  tho  wlieols,  but  koo,) 
the  wheels  properly  .ilignod  :is  well:  souielhing,  O.f  Course,  im 
possible  for  them  to  du  for  very  long.  :'^v:'vv.'"'-':^-;;- ---.. 


Of  course,  the  writer  encountered  instances  in  plenty  where 
the  wedges  were  in  good  condition,  and  the  rod  brasses  were 
poor,  but  this  simply  spelled  neglect,  and  does  not  alter  the  above 
general  conclusion,  ^^'''r'~-':'-^C ^' „    ••>';V..J-v.  ■- *  ; 

It  looks  absurd,  when  the  matter  is  properly  understood,  and; 
there  is  no  mystery  about  it,  to  see  a  roundhouse  foreinan  give  ;. 
a  machinist  a  work  slip  to  take  down  the  intricate  and  cumber-  ,, 
some  middle  connection  side  rod  brass  for  the  purpose  of  reduc--; 
ing  it,  while  right  behind  that  same  wheel  the  driving  box  wedge-, 
is  jammed  against  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  no  longer  serving-  • 
the  purpose  for  which  intended.     Common  sense  would  certainly 
dictate  to  line  that  wedge  to-day,  and  reduce  the  brass  to-mor-  .' 
row,  then  the  latter  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  enduring  job,  but,-' 
vice  versa  it  will  have  to  be  reduced  again  next  week,  unless  it 
is  the  intention  to  allow  it  to  knock  the  pin  off,  or  break  itself 
to  bits. 

Jhe   writer   is  advised  that   in   a  certain   roundhouse  200  rod  >. 
brasses  were  applied  in  a  single  month,  and  this  was  pointed  to   • 
with  pride,  as  an  illustration  of  the  care  which  they  were  taking-- 
of  thoir  rods,  hut   if  tho  condition  of  the  shoes  and  wedges  on 
those  opginos   when   inspoclcd   was   representative   of  the   period 
referred  to  this  heavy  application  need  not  be  considered  un- 
usual.     I  i   this    labor    had    been    spent    in   part    in    lining    down 
wedges,  and  keeping  thorn  adjusted  where  they  belonged,  prob- 
ably one  htmdro.l  of  the-e  new  brasses,  not  to  mention  innumer- 
ajilo  knuokio  pins,  might  have  been  saved.     Only  the  intelligent,  •: 
Iiaiidiiiig  of  the  shoe  and  wedge  proposition  will  ever  result  in  7 
adequate  maintenance  of  rod  brasses  and  their  connections.     It    ■ 
IS  practic.illy  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  '"'■'■'■- 

The    above    consideration    of    five    points    embodies    what    thft 
writer  believes  to  be  the  secret  of  prolonging  the  life  of  an  en- 
yiiio  i)ot\voon  shoppings,  and  just  the  way  they  are  viewed  and 
livod  up  to  is  the  gauge  of  success  in  this  line  for  any  division.  It  ■-. 
was  not  the  intention  in  the   foregoing  to  dilate  on  self-evident ; 
truths,  but  merely  to  present  what  the  inspector  offered  to  the'; 
A.  B.  C.  railroad  in  solution,  or  at  least  as  a  move  in  the  right ..- 
direction.     The   minor   elements   of   deterioration,   the   organiza-. 
tioii  omidoyod  to  combat  tluni.  and  the  effect  of  personality  on 
locomotive  maintenance  >vill  he  reviewed  in  the  next  and  final 
ariiolo  in  thi^  ^ories. '■•''■.  5-''y<  ""'v' '•;:".  ••v^.;- •.-•■'•-/;  ,^  • 
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';T,he  investigation  of  the  deformation  of  two  locomotive  driv- 

.,  ing  wheels  due  to  tlie  v;irious  forces  acting  upon  thoin  is  outlined 

■^•-btlow.      The  object  »>f  the  tost  on  wheel  N'o.  i  was  to  doterminc 

the  deformation   dtie,  16   the  centrifugal    force   of   tho   counter- 

',.  balance,  and  to  determine,  if  possible,  whetlior  or  not  this  defor 

mation  was  sufficient  to  account  in  part   for  tho  pro-onco  of  fiat 

.spots  on   drive   wheels  just    in   front  of   tho  countorhal.tnce.      It 

•ij.wa?  thought  that  this  centrifugal  f^irCe  might  ho  groat  oiiough  to 

;;v:causo  the  whool  to  roH  in  a  slightly  elliptical  form,    lo  dotermino 

>■  whether  •)r  not  such  deformatitjn  was  po>-iblo.  it  was  decided  that 

;.  t-ests  should  bo  made  in  a  te-ting  machine.     In  addition  to  these. 

■'•At.tsts  were  made   to  determine   tho   dof.  .rm.ition   while  under   lo.id 

■;;.'and  the  area  of  contact  ci|  the  wheel  with  a  00  pound  r.'iil.      Th' 

.?'wheel    was    furnished    by    the    .American    Looouiotivo    (/ompanv. 

-.The  center  was  of  caSt  steel,  the  whole  wheel  weighing  3,500 

pounds  and  with  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  i»  .  ,   ■..-  ;   *    .6'---  " 

The   test?   were   made   in   a   Riehio   testing  machine  of  ;^no.C)Ob 

pounds  cap.icity.     j-'or  tho  tension  te^ts  the  wheel  was  arrange  1 

a.s  shown   in   l-igv'.i,st>  disposed  as  to  admit  of  tlie  application 

of  tension  along  a  diameter  through  the  center  of  the  crank  pin 

and  counterbalance.    In  order  to  pt-event  unusual  distortion  due 


to  till'  hole  in  tho  center  of  liio  wheel,  a  cast  iron  plug  was 
(lri\oii  in  froui  tho  convex  -ido.  Rods  -were  attached  ;dong  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  diameters  to  projecting  ]>ioeos  of  steel 
soldered    tu   the   trc:id   ;tnd   projecting   out   over   the   fiange.  .  A- ' 


riG.  u- 
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..:'..,•■,...;;     FIG.   2. — DRIVING   WHEEL   IN   RIEHLE  TESTING    MACHINE. 

short  piece  of  tubing  fitted  over  one  end  of  the  rod  in  such  u 
manner  as  to  admit  of  extension  along  the  diameter.     ExtensQ     . 
meters  were  placed  on  each  of  these  rods,  one  end  being  on  the    .- 
piece  of  tubing  and  the  other  on  the  rod.    In  this  way  when  the    ■■V 
diameter  of  the  wheel  changed,  the  rod  moved  in  the  tube  and 
this   movement   was   measured   by   means   of   the   cxtensometers.      • 
riie    extensoinctcrs     were    of    the     Riehle    type,    measuring    to     '• 
i/ioooo  of  an  inch.     Great  care  was  used  in  getting  the  pieces 
soldered  to  the  tread  and  in  adjusting  all  parts  connected  with 
the  measuring  apparatus.  ,    -  ;    : 

To  guard  against  accident,  two  chains,  shown  in  Fig.  2;,W€r^;'; 
kept  in  place.    'Jhese  chains  were  loose  <Iuring  the  tests.     '      *':^   ;  "^ 

-Loads  were  applied   in  increments  of  3,ooo»  founds,  and  the 
resulting  deformation   measured  along  tlie  two  diameters.     Th? 
results  are  shown  by  curves   (i)   and   (j),  Fig.  .^     These  curves 
represent  the  average  of  three  tests.     In  each  case  it  was  found 
upon  releasing  the  load  that  there  was  no  set  in  the  wheel.         .    V. 
A  second  series  of  tests  were  made  by  pulling  from  the  hob  ;'>■; 
and  counterbalance.     The  arrangement   was   the    same   as   that    ;■: 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  except  that  the  large  chain  at  the  top,  instead 
of  pulling  from  the  rim,  was  extended  around  the  hub.     The  ■  • 
results  of  these  tests  are  shown  by  curves  (2)  and   (4),  Fig.  3.  •.■;: 
In    this   case,   also,  no  set   was   observed   when   the   load   was  ;« 
released.        ■..^. /.»;:,;;.  ■'■"•::;yy^^  :.  \  '  ■_  v  .;  ;:.';■■ ..  'vv'-  ./:■■;  ■■■."   V-j^   '-'V'-'y'-^. 

,.  The  force  of  60,000  pounds  applied,  ifor  an  unbalanced  miiss:'. 


in  the  counterbalance  of  800  pounds  weight, 
corresponds  to  a  speed  of  -'30  miles  per  hour. 
F'or  a  speed  of  100  miles  per  !n>ur  tl>e  esti- 
mated pull  would  be  about  10,000  pounds.  H 
such  a  force  acts  along  the  dianutiT  thruujih  the 
crank  i>in,  it-is  ol)vious  that  ihc  wlhccl  sliould 
be  stiff  eiiougli  along  a  diameter  at  riglu  an- 
gles to  prevent  ally  appreciable  deformation. 
of  tin-  wheel.  From  curve  (i.>,  l-'ig.  .?,  it  is 
seen  that  the  liefnnnalion  of  the  diameter  due 
to  a  i>iin  of  10*000  pounds  is  about  <do2  inches; 
an  amoimt  that  certainly  iniglvt  be  neglecte«l 
l""roni  tests  made  by  Professor  (ioss  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  wheel  lifts  off  of  tiie  rail  at 
Ijities.  If  we  assOittiejthat  this  lifting  forcfe 
may  be  due  to  the  cenlrifugal  force.  >ay  .>5.ooo 
PQiuids,  the  change  of  diameter  is  only  .0043 
inches.  Kwn  the  <-hange  ui  «liaiiu-ter  caused 
by  the  pull  of  60,000  pounds  is  so  slight  as 
to  have  no  practical  sjgnii'icance.  It  «loes  not 
seem  jrrobable  that  the  total  deformation  wa> 
liot  measured  by  tlie, method  employed  'sitior 
the  te>t  was  repeated  niaiiy  times  with  al- 
iiwst  identical  results.  Further  evidence  c»f  = 
ihii.  accuracy  of  the  method  of  measurement  i*\ 
seeu  ill  the  fetuni  to  the  same' J:cro  each  time 
after  the  load  had  luen  renlovod.      , 

Tile  ne.vt  serio><>f  te>ts  was  designed  to 
show  the  deformation  due'  to  tin."  l««i<l  by  meas- 
uring tlk'  area  of  c<JiU.Kt  Inlween  the  wheel 
and  rail.  1  "or  this  jHirpose  the  ai-'paratiis  was 
changed  somewhat,  the  cast  iron  plug  being 
<lriven  through  the  hub  until  it  projected  equal- 

■  ly  <»n  .  each  side>  so  that  tiie  ]>rojeeting  ends 
might    rest   ^ipott    G<»Unnn.s   suppi>rted    on    the 

;;baH"  «il  the  te*itiiig  iiiachitte.  (Sec  Fig.  4.)  A 
section' fif  a  ireW  yo-iiound  r.'iil  \\;is  clamped  in; 

,  an  inverted  p<(.siliou  to  the  under  si«le  of  thf 
■fnovin^i;    head   of  the   raaebin*-   iii    such  a   way 

.  tbat  when  lou-cre<l,  it  gavx'  contiict  with  the 
tread  of  the  wheel.  'J'he  load  was  then  applietl 
by  luwiTing  the  moving  head.  In  other  words, 
the  rail  «:,as  pressed  «lown  upoia  the  wheel  itt.^ 
stead  |>f  the-  wliW'l  being   pressed    ujKtn    the 

rail.'.;';.;  '"■  ■■■:^::/:..:::-  ,:''■  ,v;.-'.. 

Areas   of  tioHtact  .Were  measured   at    dif- 
.;- ferc4it    -points-^. c^^  keeping    the 

rait  alwavs  hi  the  s.-inie  position  relative  to 
the  ftatige  ot  the  wheel.  These  areas  were  taken  by  inserting 
a  piece  of  carbon  paper  and  a  piece  of  white  tissue  paper  betwccii 


>■.:;«..,■.;*.;,••«•»;:  «-"0'  «.«>«  O-Ws 

'"•".'.■. -r.:'-'.  ■' .  '.-   i  ■     Deformation  of  Diameter  in  Inches. 

:i^'--^r'^----':0"V-.  ■      -    nc.  3. 

..•'V-  _■  .      •*  •  - .  ■  ■     .  ..  ■    ■  ^^ 


U.OIJ 
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the  wheel  and  rail.  After  the  load  was  ap- 
plied the  print  of  the  area  of  contact  was  left 
upon  the  paper  where  it  was  measured  by 
means  of  a  planimeter.  Areas  were  measured 
at  points  along  the  tread  indicated  by  Fig.  5, 
and  the  results  arc  shown  by  the  curves. 
Loads  were  applied  in  .increments  of  5,000 
pounds  up  to  25,000  pounds.  The  results  of 
these  tests  seem  to  show  that  there  is  less  de- 
formation of  the  wheel  when  the  rail  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  crank  pin  than  for  any  other 
position  and  a  greater  deformation  when  the 
contact  is  90  degrees  from  that  position.  In 
other  words,  that  the  wheel  is  stififer  along  a 
diameter  through  tlie  crank  pin  than  along 
any  other  diameter. 

To  extend  the  tests  made  on  wheel  No.  i 
and  to  check  their  validity,  tests  were  made 
on  another  wheel  which  we  shall  designate  as 
wheel  No.  2.  This  second  wheel  was  niucli 
heavier  in  all  its  parts  than  the  tirst,  weighing 
witii  hub  and  crank  pin  5,700  pounds.  It  is 
shown  in  section  in  Fig.  6.  The  tension  test 
was  omitted  in  this  case,  since  the  deforma- 
tions obtained  from  the  tension  tests  of  wheel 
No.  I  were  so  small.  The  wheel  was  mounted 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  areas  of  contact  with 
a  ~5-pound  rail  were  taken  at  different  points 
on  the  tread.  Possible  changes  of  length  of 
the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  con- 
tact point  were  measured  by  extensometers  ar- 
ranged as  in  the  case  of  the  tension  tests  on 
wheel  No.  i,  Fig.  2.  This  wheel  was  also  fur- 
nished by  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany ;  l)oth  wheel  and  rail  were  new.  Areas 
were  taken  by  means  of  carbon  and  tissue 
paper  as  before,  and  the  chains  shown  in  Fig. 
4  were  loose  during  the  tests.  Areas  of  con- 
tact were  taken  for  various  loads  up  to  80,000 
pounds.  These  areas  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Area  midway  crank 

Load  in  pin  and  counter-  Area  counter-  Area  crank  Average 

pounds,  balance  in  sq.  in.  balance,  sq.  in.  pin,  sq.  in.  area,  sq.  in. 

10,000                      .36  .33  .35  .346 

20,000                      .48  .62  .61  .60S 

30,000                       .57  .61  .63  .603 

40,000                      .68  .73  .74  .716 

60,000                       .75  .76  .81  .77 

60,000                      .80  .86  .92  .866 

70.000                     .91  .96  M  .96 

80,000                    1.00  1.01  1.02  1.01 

Here  the  areas  taken  midway  between  the  crank  pin  and  coun- 
terbalance are  smaller  than  the  others,  indicating  less  deforma- 


FIG.   4. — TESTING   FOR   AREA  OF  CONTACT   BETWEEN    WHEEL   AND   RAIL. 

The  extensometers,  which  measured  to  i/ioooo  of  an  inch,  gave 
no  indication  of  any  change.  Both  Riehle  and  Johnson  extenso- 
meters were  used.  Since  there  was  no  change  in  diameter  the 
increased  area  obtained  at  the  crank  pin  must  be  accounted  for 
by  a  local  bending  of  the  tire  and  rim.  This  view  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  this  wheel  the  areas  over  the  crank 
pin  were  greater  than  those  over  the  counterbalance,  while  m 


FIG.  6. 


tion  of  the  tread.  Those  taken  over  the  center  of  the  counter- 
balance were  smaller  for  this  wheel  than  those  over  the  crank 
pin.  As  above  noted,  an  effort  was  made  to  detect  any  change 
of  diameter  of  the  wheel  caused  by  the  application  of  the  load. 


the  case  of  wheel  No.  i  the  reverse  is  true.  By  referring  to  Fig.  z 
and  Fig  4  it  is  seen  that  the  area  over  the  crank  pin  in  4  came 
between  two  spokes  while  in  2  it  was  directly  over  a  spoke. 
The  area  midway  between  the  crank  pin  and  counterbalance  in  4 
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was  over  a  spoke,  while  in  2  it  was  between  two  spokes.  No 
further  tests  were  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  view 
regarding  local  bending  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  difference  of 
areas  of  contact  for  different  points  on  the  tread,  was  correct. 


results  of  these  last  tests  are  shown  in  curve  (3),  Fig.  8.  It  is 
seen  from  these  curves  that  the  deflection  for  the  various  loads 
is  about  the  same  for  the  positions  (i)  and  (3)  and  somewhat 
less  for  position  (2).    This  means  that  the  wheel  is  stiffer  when 
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-WHEEL    MOUNTED  FOR   TESTING   EFFECT   OF   FLANCE   PRESSURE. 


It  seems,  however,  a  fair  way  of  explaining  the  facts  observed. 

This  wheel,  No.  2,  was  also  tested  for  deflection  due  to  trans- 
verse loads,  viz.:  such  loads  as  would  be  caused  by  flange  pres- 
sure against  the  rail.     For  this  test  the  wheel  was  mounted  on 
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one  arm  of  a  200,000  pound  Riehle  testing  machine,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  The  weight  of  the  wheel  was  counterbalanced  on  the 
other  arm  of  the  machine  and  loads  applied  at  the  center  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  Deflections  were  measured  in  thousandths 
of  an  inch  for  loads  of  1,000  pounds  up  to  40,000  pounds.  Sev- 
eral tests  were  made  with  the  wheel  in  the  position  shown,  and 
the  average  of  these  tests  is  shown  by  curve  (i),  Fig.  8.  Then 
the  wheel  was  turned  and  supported  with  the  knife  edges  at  the 
extremities  of  a  diameter  through  the  edge  of  the  counterbalance. 
Curve  (2),  Fig.  8,  shows  the  average  of  these  tests.  Finally  the 
wheel  was  supported  with  the  supports  at  the  extremities  of  a 
diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  7.     The 


the  flange  pressure  is  at  the  edge  of  the  counterbalance  than  for 
the  other  positions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  wheel  was  not  supported  at  the  flange 
as  in  service,  but  by  supports  77  inches  apart.  The  results  of  the 
tests  show  that  a  formula  for  deflection  in  which  the  deflectioa 
varies  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter,  holds  approximately  in  this 
case.  Considering  the  wheel  supported  by  the  flange,  this  gives 
the  deflection  for  (i),  for  the  40,000  pounds  pressure,  as  .098 
inches  instead  of  .091  inches,  as  read  from  the  curve. 

It  is  appreciated  that  supporting  the  wheel  as  was  done  and 
applying  the  load  at  the  center  does  not  exactly  reproduce  the 
conditions  of  service,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  approximates  them 
as  near  as  may  be  done  in  a  static  testing  machine.  It  is  believed 
that  this  flange  pressure  of  40,000  pounds  is  greater  than  any 
so  far  obtained  in  track  tests  for  lateral  pressure.  In  the  Rail- 
road Gazette,  Sept.  20,  1907,  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Fowler  reports,  for  a 
consolidation  locomotive  weighing  174,300  pounds  and  running  at 
30.6  m.p.h.  on  a  4  degree  25  min.  curve  a  maximum  drive  wheel 
pressure  of  13,000  pounds.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  in  this 
case  that  the  superelevation  of  the  outer  rail  was  3.875  inches, 
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the  whtil  and  rail.  At'ter  the  load  was  ap- 
pHrd  tlu-  print  .if  tin  ana  »>1"  contact  was  left 
.iip(.>n  till'  papt  r  ulurc  it  \va»  iiicasincil  l>y 
.irtt-aiis  of  a  planitnilcr.  Anas  wire  nnaMucil 
at  poiiit>  alonn  ll'c  tread  indicated  l>y  liy.  5, 
anil  lliiL-  r<-"'llll^  an  slmun  by  tiic  ciirvis. 
Loads  Wffc  applied  in  .incrcmtiits  uf  5,000 
puinids  up  to  .i5,**"*'  p<'Unds.  IIic  results  uf 
tliOsc  le.>ts  secin  to  >iio\v  that  there  is  less  de- 
torination  of  tlie  wheel  wliin  the  rail  is  in  the 
'vkUlily'oi' the  crank  pin  titan  fiir  any  other 
piisitiun  and  a  yreater  ilelorniatioii  wiun  the 
cuiitacl  is  yt>  decrees  from  that  position.  In 
other  words,  that  the  uluei  i--  stiller  along  a 
clianieler  tliroiiuli  tlu-  crank  pin  tlian  ainng 
any  I'thcr  dianieti  r. 

To.  extind  tlie  leMs  made  on  whe<l  No.  1 
aiul  to  clkrk'thtfir  vanJity»  tests  were  made 
•ill  atKtlher  \\Iitel  which  we  sliall  designate  a> 
wheel  \o.  J.  llii>  sectMid  w  hv  el  was  mncli 
liea\ier  in  all  its  part?  tiian  the  first,  weiiihiny 
wiiii  imli  and  cfaiik  pin  j,"oo  |)oun(K.  It  i-~ 
>liuwn  in  .-.ection  in  J-'ii".  (».  I  lu  tension  te>l 
was  omitted  in  tlii>  ca-e,  since  llie  de forma 
tions  oblaiuetl  irmn  ilie  tin.-.iun  test.--  of  wheel 
.\'o.  I  were  so  small.  The  wluul  was  niounte<l 
as  shown  in  I'iji.  4,  and  areas  of  cotitact  with 
a  75  P"nnd  rail  were  taken  at  dit'feri'nt  points 
■  in  the  treatl.  ■  iVssihle  cliaiiycs  of  K'nytii  of 
the  diameter  at  rjiiht  attijles  to  that  of  tile  con 
laci  point  were  measured  hy  extensoinctcrs  ar- 
ranged a>  in  the  case  of  the  ten.-siini  tests  on 
wheel  No.  1,  I'ig.  J:  Tltis  wheel  was  also  fur 
nislied  l>y  the  Anurican  Locomotive  Com- 
jia.ny ;  hoth  wheel  an<l  rail  were  new.  Areas 
wtfe  taiivn  /by  ttieans'tif^  4:;irli()n  and  tissue 
liafu  r  as  hetDre,  and  the  chains  shown  in  ]•  ig. 
4  wi-ri'  loose  dnrii'ij;  the  tests,  .\reas  ol  con- 
tact were  taken  lor  varioivs  loads  ttp  to  Nmkxj 
liojinrls.  .T1h>0  areas  ar.t''skOwn  in  the  follow 
iui;  table,;..-;.^. ;.-.:. ;. 

Area  midway  crank 
Loail  in     i>iii  ami  »  oiintir-      .\ria  cnunter- 
pounds.,  balance  in  sq.  in.  balance,  sq.  in. 


10,000 . 

2ff,oeo.' 

40.000  -";■ 

60,000  .; 

«o,ooo  .-. 

70.000      - 
80,000 


M 

.91 

1.00 


.33 
.62 
.61 
.73 
.75 
.85 
.95 
1.01 


.\rta  erank 

.Average 

pin,  sq.  in. 

area,  sq.  in 

.30 

.346 

.51 

.503 

.63 

.603 

.74 

.716 

.81 

.77 

.9^ 

.8.S6 

.99 

.95 

1.02 

1.01 

Here  the  areas  taken  midway  between  the  crank  pin  and  coun- 
terbalance are  smaller  than  the  others,  indicating  less  deforma 


FIG.   4. — TESTING   FOR    ARE.\   OF  CnXT.XCT    HF.lWiaCN    WlirKl,    A.NIi    KAIL. 

The  extensonietcrs,  which  measured  to  i/!<k)oo  of  an  inch,  pave 
no  indic.-ition  of  ;my  chani^e.  Both  Riehle  .-uid  Johnson  oxtenso- 
meters  were  used.  Since  there  was  no  change  in  diameter  the 
increased  area  ohtained  at  the  crank  pin  mu.'^t  be  accounted  for 
hy  a  local  bending  of  the  tire  and  rim.  This  view  is  further 
corfirincd  by  the  fact  that  in  this  wheel  the  areas  over  the  crank 
pin    were    greater   than    those   over   the    counterbal.ince,    while    in 


Y    ■' 


rr':-^:M'?u 


FIG.    6. 


tion  of  the  tread.  Those  taken  over  the  center  of  the  counter- 
balance were  sniialler  for  this  wheel  than  those  over  the  crank 
pin.  As  above  noted,  an  effort  was  made  to  detect  any  change 
pf  diameter  of  the  wheel  caused  by  the  application  of  the  load. 


the  case  of  wheel  No.  i  the  reverse  is  true.  By  referring  to  Fig.  2 
and  Fig  4  it  is  seen  that  the  area  over  the  crank  pin  in  4  came 
between  two  spokes  while  in  2  it  was  directly  over  a  spoke. 
The  area  midway  between  the  crank  pin  and  counterbalance  in  4 
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was  over  n  spoke,  while  in  2  it  was  between  two  spokes.  No 
furtlu-r  tests  wore  made  tu  determine  whether  or  not  tiiis  view 
re^ardin.u;  kical  liendiny  as  the  sok'  eausc  of  the  (Htference  of 
areas  of  eont?cl   for  different  points  on  the  tread,  was  correct. 


results  of  these  last  tests  are  shown  in  airvG.  <4|)v  l^'ig.  %.    It  is 

seen  from  these-  eurves  that  the  dellcetioii  for  the  varitMis  loads 
is  about  the  same  for  the  positions  t  1 )  ;in«l  \^)  and  soinewhat- 
less  for  position  (a);    This  means jlwttkc  wheel  is  stiflfcr  -when 
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ft  seems,  however,  a  fair  way  of  expkiining  the  facts  observed. 
This  wheel,  No.  2,  was  also  tested  for  deflection  due  to  trans- 
,    verse  loads,  viz. :  such  loads  as  woidd  l)c  caused  by  flange  pres- 
sure against  tlic  raiL     For  this  test  the  wheel  was  inpunted  Op 
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one  arm  of  a  _'oo,ooo  pound  Richie  testing  machine,  as  shown  in 
Fig.   7.     Tlic  weight  of  tlic  wlieel   was  counterbalanced  on   the 
other  arm   of   the  machine   and   loads  applied   at   the  center   as 
.  shown  in  the  figure.     Deflections  were  measured  in  thousandths 
of  an  inch  for  loads  of  1,000  pounds  up  to  40,000  pounds.     Sev- 
eral tests  were  made  with  the  wheel  in  the  position  shown,  and 
the  average  of  these  tests  is  shown  by  curve  (i).  Fig.  8.     Then 
:  the  wheel  was  turned  and  supported  with  the  knife  edges  at  the 
;;.  extremities  of  a  diameter  through  the  edge  of  the  counterbalance. 
-  Curve  (2),  Fig.  8.  shows  the  average  of  these  tests.     Finally  the 
.wheel  was  supported  with  the  supports  at  the  extremities  of  a 
■:•  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  position   shown  in   Fig.  7     The 


ihi.  ilange  pressure  is  at  the  edge  of  the  counterbalance  than  for  -", 
the  other  positions^:  .^; :  ■     :■    i  ^/^   a^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  wheel  was  not  supported  at  the  Hangc 
as  in  service,  i)Ut  by  .supports  77  irclies  apart..  The  results  of  the 
tests  show  that  a  formula  for  delleclioii  in  which  the  deflection 
varies  as  the  cube  of  the  dianwter,  liolds  iipproxiniatcly  in  this; 
case.  Consi<lering  the  wheel  sui>p<>rted  by  the  flanj^c,  this  gives 
the  deflection  for  (l)^,  for  tin.-  4o.tK>o  pound >  pressure,  as  .098 
inches  instead  of  .091  inches,  as  rca«I  from  the  curve.  :;• 

;  vlt  is  appreciated  that  sttpportiig  the  wheel  as  was  done  and-,- 
applying  the  load  at  the  center  does  not  exactly  reproduce  the  ' 
conditions  of  service,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  .ipproximates  them 
as  near  as  may  be  done  in  a  static  testing  machiiw;    It  is  believed 
that  this  flange  pressure  of  40.000  pounds  is  greater  than  any 
so  far  obtained  in  track  tests  for  lateral  pressure.     In  the  Rail- 
road Gazette,  Sept.  20,  1907,  Mr.  Gep.  L^  Fowlcr  reports,  for  a 
consolidation  locomotive  weighing  174,300  pounds  and  running  at  .  . 
.30.6  ni.p.ll.  on  a  4  degree  25  niin.  ctvrve  a  lua.xinjum  drive  wheel    . 
pressure  of  13.000  pounds.     It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  in  this;.- 
case  that  the  superelevation  of  the  otiter  rail- was  3.875  inches,.;' 
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corresponding  to  a  speed  of  36.6  m.p.h.  It  is  certain  that  at 
speeds  exceeding  this  limit  the  flange  pressure  would  be  con- 
siderably increased.  The  rather  large  pressure  of  40,000  pounds 
allows  for  extraordinary  conditions. 


AUTOMATIC  MACHINES  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  PARTS. 


In  almost  all  modern  railroad  shops  at  the  present  time  there 
is  an  increasing  tendency  to  the  use  of  turret  lathes  for  the  manu- 
facture of  small  parts  such  as  screws,  studs,  etc.  The  degree  of 
efficiency  attained  by  these  tools  of  course  is  very  good,  but  in 
most  cases  for  certain  small  parts  to  he  made  constantly  in  large 
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LOCOMOTIVE   PARTS    M.ADE   ON    .\N    AUTOMATIC    M.\CHINE 


quantities  the  output  can  be  increased  to  a  remarkable  extent  by 
the  use  of  automatic  machines. 

The  use  of  automatic  screw  niacliincs  in  railroad  work  is  some- 
what of  a  departure  from  the  usual  practice,  but  in  a  modern  shop 
where  the  work  is  centralized  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
machines  should  not  be  used  more  extensively.  While  a  good 
turret  lathe  may  possibly  do  the  same  work  somewhat  faster, — 
the  cost  of  production  with  the  use  of  automatic  machines  can 
be  reduced  about  four  or  fize  times  be- 
cause one  man  with  a  helper  can  easily 
operate  about  ten  of  these  machines. 

Four  automatic  screw  machines  have 
been  in  service  for  a  number  of  years 
at  one  of  the  large  modern  shops  and 
are  giving  very  satisfactory  results. 
Two  of  these  were  manufactured  by 
the  Cleveland  Auto.  Machinery  Co.,  and 
the  max.  size  of  the  work  is  2J4  x  6  in. 
and  234  X  4  in.  respectively.  The  other 
two  are  the  No.  54  and  No.  56  Acme 
multiple  spindle  machines,  with  four 
heads,  manufactured  by  the  National 
Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  one 
of  them  being  equipped  with  tools  to 
make  iji  in.  adjustable  staybolt  sleeves, 
and  the  other  is  used  chiefly  for  small 
studs.  One  of  the  Cleveland  machines 
is  used  chiefly  for  turning  out  pins  such 
as  driver  brake  pins,  etc.,  while  the 
other  is  used  for  small  miscellaneous 
work. 

One   man   operates   all   these   tools   at 
present,  but  with  a  helper  he  will  be  able  to  very  easily  operate 
twice   that   number   when   the   requirements   of   the   whole   shop 
shall  warrant  the  installation  of  additional  tools  of  this  kind. 

The  four  tools  are  placed  in  a  group  with  five  brass  turret 
lathes ;  and  eight  other  iron  lathes,  which  require  a  motor  of 
about  30  h.p.  capacity,  although  the  group  is  at  present  driven  by 
a  Bullock  Electric  Co.  18  h.p.,  900  r.p.m.,  shunt  motor,  which  is 
overloaded  about  100  per  cent. 


these  automatic  machines  may  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  many 
railroad  shop  men,  but  when  we  consider  that  this  work  is  done 
at  one-quarter  the  cost  of  the  same  work  on  a  turret  lathe  it 
seems  truly  remarkable.  The  cost  could  be  still  further  reduced 
if  all  these  parts  were  made  in  a  centralized  shop  for  several 
divisions  so  that  more  machines  could  be  installed.  Some  of  the 
work  which  these  machines  are  turning  out  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

Red  Seal  engine  oil  is  used  as  a  cutting  lubricant  and  gives  very 
good  results,  the  oil  being  of  course  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  large  pin  shown  is  used  on  ash  pan  rigging,  requires  about 
eight  niin.  to  finish  as  shown,  or,  in  other  words  the  output  is 

75  pins  per  10  lir.  day  on  a  Cleve- 
land machine.  The  same  machine 
turns  out  180  studs  5<<  x  i  in.,  or 
about  210  studs  K-  >;  i  i"-,  i"  10  hrs., 
while  tlu"  .Acme  No.  54  multiple  spin- 
dle machine  turns  out  about  400  yl  x 
I  in.  studs  in  a  10  hr.  day.  The 
capacity  of  the  Acme  No.  56  is  abotit 
"5  flexible  staybolt  sleeves  in  10  hrs.. 
or  8  min.  per  sleeve.  The  sleeves 
are  all  completed  on  this  machine 
except  balling  out  the  top  to  receive 
the  spherical  bolt  head. 

The   supervision    required   is   prac- 
^1^  ^SHi^^^         tically  nothing  and  while  they  do  not 

^K^^^  ^im^^^        ^^^^^     ^^^^     work    much     faster    than 

some  good  turret  lathes,  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  be  done  more  economical- 
ly and   also   with   more   speed   when 
two  or  more  additional   machines  can   be   set   up   for   the   same 
work  in  case  of  emergency  to  obtain  an  increased  output. 


We  have  less  trouble  with  boiler  failures  since  we  began  using 
a  hot  water  washout  system.  Our  boilermaktrs  were  on  a  strike 
for  si.K  weeks  and  we  did  not  have  a  delay  on  account  of  a 
boiler  failure. — C.  L.  Dickert  at  the  General  foremen's  Conven- 
tion. 
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DETAILS    GIVING    DIMENSIONS    OF   LOCOMOTIVE    PARTS    MADE    ON    AN    AUTOMATIC    MACHINE. 

The  Pennsylvania  established  a  new  record  during  the  month 
of  March  in  overhauling  engines  at  the  Altoona  shops.  In  all, 
205  locomotives  were  received  at  the  shops  and  repaired.  Of 
this  number,  35  were  given  what  is  known  as  heavy  running 
repairs,  while  the  remaining  170  were  given  repairs  to  various 
broken  parts. 


The  great  variety  and  also  the  quality  of  work  turned  out  by 


The  East  River  tunnel  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  at  New  York 
will  be  in  operation  about  August  15. 
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STATISTICS    OF    MOTIVE    POWER   DEPARTMENT    OPERATION 


FOR  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30,  1909 


NEW  ENGI^ND 


EASTERN 


CENTRAI.  AND   SOUTHERN 


'  I 

P.  F.  R.  ipenn.Co.  N.  Y.  C. 


Miles  of  track <  'ik■i»:■,'^'m'»i:■^i■-^^i■i'ii•m\■'i*^.• i  2,045 

Number  of  locomotives  owned '................'.. ;  1,187 

Number   of   freight  cars  owned i  33,751 

MILEAGE.  ETC.  '■>■■.".••,,■■.;  v-.:.-   ■.:.■; '■   ■■r::<'- 

Miles  per  passenger  locomotive.  ....'.'...':..••:.  ..^  ..;. '.'..t.  .~.-.^ .  .4°. . .   '  29,000 

Miles  per  freight  locomotive 16,000 

Miles  per  total  locomotive 24,000 

Average  weight  on  drivers  per  locomotive  in  tons 47 

Average  tractive  effort  per  locomotive,  pounds 22,000 

COST   OF   MAINTAINING   EQUIPMENT. 

Cost  of  maintaining  equipment  per  locomotive  mile — cents 20 

Cost  of  maintaining  equipment  per  train  mile — cents. ;  26 

Cost  of  maintaining  equipment  per  1,000  revenue  ton  mile? — dollars....  |  3.15 

Cost  of  maintaining  equipment  per  work  unitt — dollars ;  9.10 

Cost  of  maintaining  equipment  per  road  unit* — dollars 215 

Percentage  of  maintenance  of  equipment  to  operating  expenses i  I6 

Percentage  of  maintenance  of  equipment  to  gross  earnings n 

COST    OF    MAINTAINING    LOCOMOTIVES.                                                 .    i,  ,    . 

Cost  of  maintaining  locomotives  per  locomotive  mile— cents. ..... ..».>,jv«t  ■;,'  7  ji* 

Cost  of  maintaining   locomotives   per   locomotive — dollars >  1,750 

Cost  of  maintaining  locomotives  per  1,000  revenue  ton  miles — dollars..  1.15 

Cost  of  maintaining  locom-jtives  per  pound  of  tractive  effort — cents....  8 

Cost  of  maintaining  locomotives  per  work   unitf— dollars 3.30 

Cost  of  maintaining  locomotives  per  road  unit* — dollars ]  77 

Percentage  of  maintenance  of  locomotives  to  operating  expenses. ■  6 

Percentage  of  maintenance  of  locomotives  to  maintenance  of  equipment.   :  36.5 

Percentage  of  maintenaiice  of  locomotives  to  gross  earnings 4 

MAINTENANCE    OF    FREIGHT    CARS. 

Maintenance   of   freight  cars  per   freight  car  owned — dollars 32. 

Percentage  of  cost  of  maintaining  freight  cars  to  operating  expenses.  .  .  3.2 

Percentage  of  cost  of  maintaining  freight  cars  to  freight  earnings ,  4.2 

COST    OF    MAINTAINING    ."^HOP    MACHINERY     AND    TOOLS. 

Shop  machinery  and  tools  per   1,000  locomotive  miles — dollars 9 

Shop  machinery  and  tools  per  locomotive — -dollars. 220 

Shop  machinery  and  tools  per  1,000  revenue  ton  miles — cents 14.2 

.Shop  machinery  and   tools  per  work  unitt — cents 41.5 

Shop  machinery  and  tools  per  road  unit* — dollars .•  •  •  •  9-70 

',;       Percentage  of  shop  machinery  and  tools  to  maintenance  of  locomotives.  12.4 

Percentage  of  shop  machinery  and  tools  to  maintenance  of  equipment..  4.5 

Percentage  of  shop  machinery  and  tools  to  gross  earnings .49 

Percentage  of  shop  machinery  and  tools  to  operating  expenses .74 

COST    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FUEL.  ! 

Cost   of  fuel   for  locomotives   per   locomotive   mile — cents i  17.4 

Cost  of  fuel  for  locomotives  per  locomotive — dollars 4,200 

Percentage  of  cost  of  locomotive  fuel  to  operating  expenses 14.4 

Pounds  of  freight  locomotive  fuel  per  1,000  revenue  ton  miles 640 

Revenue  tons  of  freight  per  fr2ight  train 270 

1,000  revenue  ton   mites  per   freight   locomotive !  4,000 

Revenue  tons  of  freight  per  loaded  freight  car 14 

Percentage  of  levenue  tons  of  freight  per  loaded  car  to  average  capacity  1  45 

Density  of  traflic — 1,000  revenue  ton  miles  per  mile  of  road 900 
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31,000 

27,000 

24 

32 

36 

49 

1.20 

1.95 

7.80 

12.00  1 

170 

280  1 

23.5 

32 

15 

19.2 

6.2 

9.8 

1.700 

2.250  ' 

5.4 

1.95 
42. 

6 
25 

3.7 


72. 
11 
11 


8.5 

3.65 
86. 

9.6 
30 

5.8 


80. 
14 
11 


I..V. 


1,393 

873 

41,533 


33,000 
19,000 
23,000 
63 
27,000 


29.5 

44.5 

1.35 

10.80 

230 

28 

17.4 


10 
2.250 
.45 
8.4 
3.65 
78. 
9.6 
34 
6 


50. 
10 
7.5 


.,1,. 
W. 


957 

751 

28.292 


34,000 
21,000 
26.000 
64 
26,000 


17.5 

35.5 

1.35 

9.20 

185 

25 

13.6 


6.2 

1,700 
.36 

6.4 

2.45 
49. 

6.5 
26 

3.6 


51. 
7.5 
5.6 


25 
33 
1.75 
9.10 
200 
25.5 
17.6 


8 
2.550 
.55 
9.4 
2.90 
63. 
8 
32 
5.5 


96. 

9.8 
10 


6.20 

5.10 

5. 

6. 

7.25 

6.60 

6. 

7. 

6.60 

6.80 

50. 

140. 

140. 

176. 

150. 

185. 

140. 

160. 

170. 

220. 

3.0 

2.8 

4.0 

3.4 

4.0 

3.2 

3.6 

3.2 

3.8 

4.8 

19  5 

17.5 

17. 

19.5 

27. 

22. 

22.5 

26. 

25. 

24.5 

4.50 

3.90 

3.70 

4.70 

5.60 

4.70 

5.40 

5.50 

5.10 

5.40 

6. 

6.2 

7.2 

8.2 

5.6 

11. 

61 

7. 

10.5 

8.6 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

2.9 

2.4 

2.7 

1.9 

2.4 

2.7 

2.7 

.37 

.34 

.37 

.45 

.47 

.40 

.36 

.42 

.38 

.47 

.54 

J2 

£2 

.68 

.72 

.64 

.59 

.68 

.68 

.68 

10.2 

9.0 

10.7 

8.2 

11.5 

1!.6 

11.2 

14.0 

10.5 

"  8.8 

2,450 

2,450 

3,000 

2.400 

2.400 

3,200 

2,650 

3.200 

2.800 

2.850 

8.6 

9.1 

11.2 

9.1 

11.2 

113 

11.1 

13.6 

11.0 

8.8 

420 

390 

530 

640 

570 

370 

550 

530 

460 

590 

640 

470 

410 

430 

470 

610 

450 

530 

510 

340 

7,600 

7,600 

6,600 

.,000 

7.500 

11,400 

6,500 

8,800 

7.800 

7,800 

27 

24 

16,5 

22 

21 

19 

23 

23 

22 

18 

62 

60 

45 

60 

56 

50 

70 

64 

70 

41, 

4.400 

3,700 

2.300 

2.300 

2.700 

3.400 

3.800 

3.0S0 

3,750 

2.250 

21 
26 
2.25 
7.20 
180 
23 
15.8 


7 
1,800 
.75 
6.2 
2.45 
60. 
7.8 

33 
5.2 


50. 
7.4 
7.8 


3.50 
85. 
3.8 
12. 
2.90 
5. 
1.6 
.26 
.38 


9.0 
2,250 

9.8 
1.000 


210 

3,600 

14 

44 

500 


25.5 
30 
1.85 
9.25 
210 
26 
17.2 


8.2 

2.800 
.59 
10.6 

3.00 
68. 

8.6 
32 

5.5 


62. 
8.5 
7.8 


4.20 
145. 
3.0 
15.5 
3.50 
5.1 
1.6 
.28 
.44 


8.4 
2,900 
8.8 
700 


260 
8.800 
19.5 
57 

950 


31 

38 

1.85 

12.75 

270 

28 

21 


9.2 
2,700 
.56 
11 
3.80 
82. 
9 
30 
6.4 


92. 
15 
16 


7. 
200. 
4.2 
28.5 
6.20 
7J 
2.3 
.47 
.66 


9.8 
2,800 
9.4 
450 


350 

7,000 

18 

49 

1.300 


P.  C.  C.- 
St. L. 

Son.  Rv. 

L.  (kN. 

111.  Cen. 

1,472 

632 

23.633 

7.055 

1..S23 

52,371 

4,349 

887 
41,010 

4.378 

1,238 

67.255 

47.000 
24,000 
32,000 
64 
28,000 

37.000 
17,000 
25.000 
59 
29,000 

53,000 
32,000 
35.000 
59 
27,000 

49,000 
20,000 
29,000 
56 
24,000 

MIDULB   WESTERN 


.B.  & 
O. 


9.022 

1.676 

54,780 


39.000 
19,000 

27.000 

58 

23.000 


30 

39 

2.05 

12  80 

255 

24.5 

17 


7.4 
2,000 
.50 

8.5 

3.20 
63. 

6 
25 

4.2 


64. 
6 
6.2 


6.50 
175. 
4.4 
28 
5.60 
8.8 
2.2 
.37 
.52 


13.2 

3.550 

10.8 

625 


380 

7.200 

17 

50 

750 


cat's. 
w. 


7,6.12 

1.452 

59,760 


52.000 
22,000 
33,000 
47 
22,000 


16 

21 

1.60 

7.40 

175 

18 

12 


5.8 
1,900 
.58 

8.6 

2.70 
62. 

6.5 
36 

4.* 


40. 
5.5 
5.4 


3.00 
95. 
2.8 
13 
3.10 
5 
1.8 
.21 
.32 


13.0 
4,350 
14.5 
780 


260 
5,800 
14.5 
40 

700 


C  It.l. 
V. 


7,526 

1.361 

40.583 


36.000 
20.000 
27.000 
58 
26.000 


19 

23 

1.85 

7.30 

165 

18 

12.4 


8.4 
2,300 
.82 

9.2 

3.30 
74. 

8.2 
45 

5X 


68. 
6.2 
6.8 


■Ifw'P, 


:^m: 


S.t.«fc 


SOUTH 
WBSTKRN 


NORTH  WESTERN 


8.  Pi 


4.40 
120, 
4.2 
17 
3.80 
5.2 
2.4 
.30 
.42 


14.5 
4.000 
14.0 
760 


260 

5.400 

15 

45 

550 


6,489 

1,053 
44,414 


51,000 
20.000 
30,000 
59 
30,000 


22 
27.5 
1.70 
7J0 
185 
21 
ifi2 


9.8 
2,900 
.75 

9.8 

3.20 
81. 

9 
44  -  ; 

6.6  : 


58. 
7.5 
7.5 


3.299 

656 
15.450 


53,000 
IS.OfR] 

29,000 

68 

30,000 


25.5 
32 
1.50 
8.30 
185 
21.5 
i0;2 


11.2 
3,250 
.65 
10.8 

3.70 
82. 

9.4 
44  J 

4.6  \ 


104. 
6.8 
4,6 


NAff;'"'^'! 


4  740 

892 

31  ,182 


49000 
17.000 
26.000 
56 
25,000 


15 

22.5 

1.80 

7.20 

160 

19 


5.718 

1.305 

25,933 


49,000 

15.000 

26,»i(i 

60 

27.000 


30 

42 

2.40 

11.20 

250 

22 

13 


9.2 

11.5 

2,400 

3,100 

.91 

-94 

9.6 

11.5 

3.70 

4.35 

82. 

99. 

9.6 

8.5 

5(1.8 

» 

.6JS 

5-1 

5fi. 

6 
5.8 


110. 
6.6 
6.2 


5.573 

1,612 

45,045 


27,000 
19,0()0 
25,000 
64 
30,000 


29 
36 
2.20 
9.80 
225 
24.5 
.    15 


.75 
8.2 
3.30 

77. 
8.2 

34 
5.1 


I   ;*.»;(.   /.a      .1,, .  **  .    j     .;''•<»    .-.I,      .;^*.    :i 


4.70 
140. 
3.6 
16 
4.00 
4.9 
2.1 
.32 
.44 


11,6 

3.45C 

11.0 

690 


275 
5.900 
16.5 
SO 

700 


8.80 
250. 
5.2 
28 
6.40 
7.8 
3.5 
.36 
.72 


16:0 

4,550 
13.4 
690 


425 

8,000 

16 

45 

1.000 


3.20 
85. 
3.2 
13 
2.90 
3.5 
1.8 
.22 
.34 


».8 

2.800 
11.2 

850 


225 

4,000 

17 

47 
500 


6.40 
170. 
52 
24 
5.50 
5.5 
2.2 
.28 
.46 


IS.6 

4.150 
11.5 
590 


S.672 

1,347 

42,208 


40,000 

15.000 

24,000 

67 

30,000 


25 
32.5 
1.50 
8.20 
18S 
21 
11.5 


7.2 
1,750 
.44 
6 
2.40 
55. 
6.2 

30 
3.4 


v/:.::4 


110. 

8.8 
8 


6.10 
155. 
4.8 
20 
4.90 
6.3 
2.1 
.32 
.52 


12.7 
3.200 
10  2 
670 


42. 
4.5 
38 


3.50 
8.S. 
22 
12 
2.60 
4.6 
1.4 
.16 
.30 


C.  H.  ft 

St.  P. 


7,286 

1.423 

55.488 


58,000 
26.500 
37,000 
47 
20,000 


17 

18 

1.45 

8.40 

185 

18 

12 


5.4 
2,000 
.45 
9.8 

2.70 

.S7. 
6 

32 
3.8 


70. 
S 
7.3 


5.50 
205. 

46 
27.5 

5.90 
10.2 

3.2  ■; 

.39 
.60 


G.  N.    'Cab.  FiKc. 


20.5  12.5 

4.900  4.700 

17.0  13.8 

..■Sgl..,iv.,.  ,  675; 


400 

.300 

5,000 

5.800 

6. 

17 

15  ^ 

45 

49 

7<»  I 

■,^^--S 

■:: 

430 

,000 

18 

53 

850 


240 
7.000 
14.5 
42 

70() 


6,923 

1,065 

42.920 


39.000 

13,000 

23.000 

67 

30.000 


25.5 

34 

1  25 

6.90 

155 

IS 

11.5 


5.4 
1,800 
.40 
6 
.2.15 
.49. 
6 
32 
3.6 


34. 
4.5 

3.7 


3.20 
70. 
1.7 

8 

1.90 

4 

1.3 

.14 

.24 


19.5 
4.300 
14.3 
440 


500 

6.600 

20 

62 

700 


10,106 

1,478 

50.434 


33.000 

22.000 

31.000 

59 

26.000 


24 

30 
1.80 
9.30 
205 

22 
15.4 


10 
3.100 
.75 
12 
3.90 
86 
9.2 
42 
6.5 


56 
5.5 
6 


7.50 
230 

5.5 
28.5 

6.30 

7.4 

3.1 
.48 
.68 


16.8 
5.300 
15.5 
490 


I.. 


300 

7.000 

17 

56 

650 


^  Work  unit  ^  tractive  effort  in   pounds  X  locomotive  miles  -:-  l.OOO.OOfi. 

•  Road  unit  =  weight  on  drivers  in  pounds  X  locomotive  miles  -J-   100,000,000. 


The  data  for  this  table  is  taken  from  the  reports  submitted  by  the  various  railroads  to 
the  Tntcrstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909.  In  presenting  this, 
it  is  realized  that  inaccurate  conclusions  may  possibly  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  comparing  one  road  with  another. 

Tt  is  well  understood  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  railroad  statistics  that  there  are 
many  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  comparing  one  system  with  another 
with  the  idea  of  determining  the  relative  etlicicncy  of  the  managements.  It  will  be  readily 
appreciated,  for  instance,  that  a  road  operating  in  a  mountainous  territory  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  items  of  locomotive  maintenance,  fuel  consumption,  or  shop  tools  and  machinery 
with  a  system  operating  through  level  country.     This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  taking  two 


sections  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  one  including  the  distance  from 
Chicago  to  Wellington,  Kans.,  a  distance  of  over  700  miles,  that  is  practically  level,  as  com- 
pared with  the  district  from  Belen,  N.  M.,  to  the  coast,  which  is  very  mountainous.  The 
practices  and  scheme  of  operation  of  these  two  sections  are  practically  identical  in  every 
way  and  the  locomotives  employed  are  particularly  well  suited  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  operate,  but  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs  and  fuel  per  thousand  gross  ton-miles  on 
the  first  district  is  26.4  cents,  while  on  the  second  district  it  is  42  cents,  due  entirely  to  the 
character  of  the  country  they  traverse. 

Another  feature  which  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  this  is 
for  one  year's  operation  only  and  that  an  unsatisfactory  result  may  be  shown  which  was 


due  to  some  unusual  condition,  as,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  fuel  on  any  basis  may  have  run 
up  because  of  unusual  weather  conditions,  a  coal  strike  or  some  other  labor  trouble.  The 
cost  of  shop  tools  and  machinery  may  be  very  high,  due  to  installation  of  a  new  shop  with 
a  complete  new  equipment,  and  so  on. ..  v .  , 

It  has  been  attempted  to  group  the  different  roads  that  traverse  approximately  the  same 
char.icter  of  country,  but  in  doing  this  justice  has  not  been  possible  in  every  case.  Roads 
which  lie  in  approximately  the  same  district  often  traverse  an  entirely  different  character 
of  country  and  are  subject  to  the  conditions  illustrated  above.  It  is  believed  that  with  these 
few  warnings  our  readers  will  no:  be  misled  in  using  this  tabic,  which  it  is  planned  to  have 
a  regular  yearly  feature  in  tlie  future. 
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POWERFl'I.     MAI.I.KT    LOCOMOTIVE    FOK    THE    NORTHERN'     PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 


HEAVY  ARTICULATED  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Northern    Pacific   Railway. 

In  1907  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  received  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  sixteen  Mallet  locomotives  of  the  2-6-6-2 
type,  having  a  total  weight  of  351,600  pounds  with  3,13,550  pounds 
on  driving  wheels.  The  performance  of  these  engines  in  heavy 
pushing  and  road  service  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and 
the  same  company  has  recently  received  eleven  additional  ^L'lllet 
locomotives  from  the  same  works.  Five  of  these  engines  have 
the  2-8-8-2  wheel  arrangement  and  are  similar  in  many  respect; 
to  Southern  Pacific  locomotives  4000  and  4001,  built  in  the 
spring  of  1909.*  The  remaining  six  have  the  2-6-6-2  wheel  ar- 
rangement and  are  of  practically  the  same  capacity  as  the  light 
Mallets  (class  L-2)  operating  on  the  Great  Northern,!  although 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  details. 

2-8-8-2  Type, — The  Southern  Pacific  locomotives  previouslv 
referred  to  are  equipped  for  oil  burning,  while  the  new  Northern 
Pacific  engines  are  coal  burners.  The  firebox  has  been  re- 
designed, its  width  being  increased  from  78^4  to  96  inches,  thus 
enlarging  the  grate  area  from  68.4  to  84  square  feet.  The  crown 
is  stayed  by  radial  bolts,  and  is  supported  at  the  forward  end 
from  two  tee  bars  hung  on  expansion  links. 

The  grate  is  composed  of  finger  bars  rocking  in  four  sections, 
with  two  drop  plates  in  front.  Two  sections  of  bars  are  placed 
on  each  side,  and  are  supported  on  the  center  line  by  a  longi- 
tudinal bearer  of  cast  steel.  The  ash  pan  has  three  hoppers,  with 
cast  iron  sliding  bottoms  of  substantial  construction. 

As  in  the  Southern  Pacific  locomotives,  the  boiler  is  separable 
with  a  feed  water  heater  in  the  front  section.  The  smokebox 
contains  a  Baldwin  rehcater,  to  which  steam  is  conveyed  froTn 
the  high  pressure  cylinders  by  horizontal  pipes  placed  under  th'- 
running  boards.  The  arrangement  of  the  frames,  articulate  1 
connection  and  sliding  bearings  calls  for  no  special  commeir. 
The  steam  distribution  to  all  the  cylinders  is  controlled  by  in- 
side admission  piston  valves,  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  low 
pressure  pistons  have  cast  steel  bodies  and  the  rods  are  extended 
through  the  front  cylinder  heads.  ^i'";.  .>/: 

2-6-6-2  Type. — These  engines  are  not  of  the  heaviest  class,  and 
are  .specially  adapted  tA  road  service  on  moderate  grades.  The 
details  of  construction  include  a  number  of  interesting  features. 

The  steam  distribution  to  all  the  cylinders  is  controlled  by 
inside  admission  piston  valves,  15  inches  in  diameter.  As  no  re- 
heater  is  used,  the  high  pressure  exhaust  is  conveyed  to  the  low 
pressure  cylinders  by  a  single  pipe,  placed  on  the  center  line  of 
the  locomotive.  The  center  of  the  ball  joint  at  the  back  end 
of  the  receiver  pipe  coincides  with  the  center  of  the  articulated 
frame  connection,  so  that  the  length  of  the  receiver  pipe  is  prac- 
tically constant  under  all  circumstances.  .  The  cast  steel  radius 
bar  connecting  the  front  and  rear  frames  is  placed  below  the  re- 
ceiver pipe,  and  has  a  forward  extension  which  braces  the 
frames  transversely  above  the  main  driving  pedestals.  The 
hinge-pin  is  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  seated  in  a  cast  steel 
cross-tie  which  spans  the  lower  rails  of  the  rear  frames  between 
the  high-pressure  cylinders.  This  arrangement  provides  a  stron-? 
and  simple  frame  joint,  and  leaves  room  for  the  receiver  pipe  as 
well  as  for  the  reach  rod  connecting  the  high  and  low-pressure 

•  See  .\merican   Engineer,   May,   1909,  pp.   181. 
t  See  .\merican  Engineer,  June,  190T,  pp.  213. 


reverse  shafts.    This  reach  rod  is  placed  on  the  center  line,  and 
passes  through  a  slot  in  the  high-pressure  cyhndcr  saddle. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  2-8-8-2  engines,  the  low -pressure  piston 
rods  are  extended  through  the  front  heads  and  ail  the  cylinders 
are  fitted  with  Sheedy  circulating  valves  as  used  by  the  Asso- 
ciated  Lines.  ' 

The  boiler  is  of  the  straight  topped,  radial  stay  type,  and  con 
tains  4,014  square  feet  of  heating  surface  and  53.4  square  feet  of 
grate  area.  The  sejtarable  joint  and  feed  water  heater  are  omitted. 
The  boiler  is  supported  on  the  front  frames  by  a  single  bearer 
placed  between  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  driving  wheels. 
The  front  bearer  carries  the  controlling  springs,  and  normally 
has  a  clearance  of  Vz  in.  between  the  upper  and  lower  castings. 

The  tenders  of  both  classes  have  8,000  gallon  tanks  and  are 
carried  on  arch-bar  trucks  with  cast-steel  bolsters.  The  wheels 
are  steel  tired  with  cast  steel  plate  centers.  The  tender  frames 
used  with  the  2-6-6-2  type  locomotives  are  composed  of  12-inch 
channels,  while  13-inch  channels  are  used  in  the  tender  frames 
for  the  heavier  engines.  '-  . 

The  principal  dimensions  of  both  classes  of  locoinotiyes  are 
given   in   the   following  table: 

■.•-.■''  :..'•.■■•.    iES  I  RAL     DATA. 

Type  ■  ..*.».,••-.....•*.'•■•••■■•••'••••... 

Gauce  ^Vv .  • . . » . .  .>:.  ..•s  .;■.•>' -  •  •.'•  '•  •■•■•  •• 
Service    ;  . . . . .-. .  > . .  .  ......  .  .■•  .^..  •>  .  •  w 

r  uel     ...........-■;.;  '."..*. ^.. .  »  «".  ...  »■•-•  ."•» 

Tractive  effort   . .  ..' . , .... y. ..'.,'-.  ,1-. ,~i 
W't'iahl   in  working  order..  ...  .v;,,.,^.  ,v 

Weight  on   drivers ;.  i. ...  ;..,.,_ 

Wtitln  on  leading  truck. ..............  ..1 ....  1J<. 750  tbs. 

Weitiit   on   trailing  truck 1.'>.400  lbs. 

Wi  1^:111  of  envinc  and  tender  in  working  order . 590.000  lbs. 
Wheel  base,  driving.  ..•.....;.•.;-......'.»«.  .89  ft.  4  in. 

VVKoel   base,  total .  ... :...'.  ..'..'. . . ; .  .56  ft.   7  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 82  Tt.  7J4  in. 


,..4  ft 


.2-8-R-2 
^Vi  in. 
Freight 

..Hit.    Coal 

.S#4,640  lbs. 

4.37,950  Ihs. 

403.800  lbs. 


2.«.<>-8 

4   ft.   %Vi  in. 

Freight 

Bit.   Coal 

57,760  lbs. 

305,150  lbs. 

262.350   lbs. 

21,600  lbs. 

21.300  lbs. 

455.000  Ibv. 

28  ft.  11  in. 

43  ft.  7  in. 

0  ft.   10!^   in. 


RATIOS. 
Weirht  on   drivers  H-   tractive  eflFo«t.  .>*  ^.  i,.;... .  . . . .  .  .4.2^ 

Total   wcipht  -=-  tractive  effort ...... ..;.'i;J4<;. ...... .4.63 

Tractive  effort  X   diain.  drivers  -r-  heatitig  surface.  .840.00 

Total  heating  surface  -;-  gratt'  area 7''>.'''' 

'•"irebox  heating  surface  -r-  total  heating  surface,   fc.  .3.r>0 
Wei;  lit  on  drivers  -^  total  heating  surface. ........  .62.50 

Total  ueipht  -^  total  heating  surface ,>.,.....  .68.00 

Volume  enuiv.  simple  cylinders,  cu.   ft...  —  ..^.....28.84 

Total   healing   siirlace    ~   vmI.    efjuiv.   cylinders. ....  .22«l.OO 

<  Irate  area  ^  vol.  equiv.  cylinders. .-.  — ..v^.VI 

CYI.<'XI>ERS. 

Kind     ......... ......  ....-, . .  i..«i.». ........  .Compound 

Diameter   ..»...........;;>...;.■..•.-.■>...■..  ,26  and    !"  in^. 


Stroke 


•■•.**,•»',>■*«.'»■• 


.%ts   in. 


.Piston 
.15  in. 


Ivinn     .■"• .- .  .",■.■.,  ..^  .^  «..«...  .^v.".',^  ^  ..•"'•  .  ■• .  •  •  •  ...  ''*.^ ' 
1  'lameter.  . . . .  ^ . ^.-. . '. ...  •■..-^r»«'« « .^ . ..  .v.  ^  ■  v^  •  ^ . 

■_'■"■■'  V^-KEfilS.;  .  .'••%■_ 
Driving,  diameter  over  tires.  .',»,...*.».  i>.*«».i-.  .57  in. 
Drivir.t',  thickness  of  tires.  ....-.-...'.....■..»."».'.  ..S'-j  in. 
Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length.. 11  x  12  in. 
Driving  journals,  othtr';.  diameter  and  length.  10  x  12  in. 
Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter. ...................  ..SO  in. 

Vfifi''>»'  trnek    io'^rrrls ■_» i,  i .;.■.*% ^ -•>:•'. ^  *  ^^  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diaiiieter.,-.  •■.  .'.^  ...■>••••• -3*)  i»i. 

Trailing  truck,  journals. ,,,......,........, v.  ..i6x  W  in, 

V       BOILER.  ^        ■■ 

Style .,■■,.  .X,-- •■'',•■'■  •''.••%'.K-'  •  ■  ■  Straifbt 

Working  pressure ; .  ..i..i'-^>.»,«v»> •»*...;.•. . .  .200   lbs. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring.  >.;  ...i^.i-v* S4  in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width.  . .  .i.-.A*.*.--..  ■ -ISfi  x  96  in. 

Firebox   jilates.   thickness —  ...?<   and    Ji    in. 

Firebox,   water   space .-. . , 5  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter ....401 — 2'/^  in. 

Tubes,  length 21   ft. 

TTeating  surface,  tubes.  ......  i. 4.941  sq.   I't. 

Heating  surface,  firebox 252  sq.  ft 

Heating  surface,  total  evaporatin.i? ......5.193  sq.   ft. 

Feedheater  heating  surface. ..».,  ..v..  ..i..,  ..  .1,220  sq.   ft. 

Reheator  heating  surface ■>*.i;i»«»»;..."..655  sq.    ft. 

Heating   surface,   total .......  .^»  ...'.....■...  .6,413   sq.   ft. 

Grate  area .,. 84  sq.  ft. 

TENDER. 

Wheels,    diameter 33   in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length.... .....aV-  x  10  in. 

W'atcr  capacity   ...  ^.i .  .■...  <.,...  ^ ..  ^ . ......  .v. » .  8,000  gals. 

Coal  capacity    ....„,•...,.■£.......>.,...  .v.. ....  .l'<  tons 


4.56 

5.30 

785.00 

75.00 

4.94 

65.10 

76.00 

17.10 

235.00 

3.12 

Compound 

20  an<i  31   in. 

30   in. 


Piston 

13  in 

55  in. 

S'A  in. 

x   12  in. 

X   12  in. 

30  in. 

X    12  in. 

.30  in. 


9'' 


6  X  12  in. 

Straight 

210  lbs. 

74    in. 

116'4  X  «6'4  in. 

H  and  14  in. 

5  in. 

310— 2 '4    in. 

21     ft. 

8,816  sq,  ft. 

198  sq.   ft. 

4.014  sq.  ft. 


4.014  sq.  ft. 
53  4  sq.   ft. 

83   in. 

5J/-   X   10   >.. 

8,000  gal'. 

13  tons 


.- .'  -.'  ' 


■•".••  :•    .    I 


-.■■■■■/  -V.;-. 


.'•.  .-.!"'.'-'.  • 


•■  ■  ■!: 


•:. .  (;•  V  .. 


."-■•■  -,.■■'  i':-. 


.  .  ■Jv'i".  ■'<',■ 


*    ■'.        ■         ^   1 ' 


:■  .*    t 


■■** .  *'■■'  '. 


W^ 


'..  ■■■  '^i' '' 


:^ 


^i 


^y^ 


•■*:!■■■■■  V... 


..jr.    |:;--'; 


-•  '  ■*■    f: 


:i::^,i\^  ,:'■'■:  y^^ 


'."■-     A  J-f 


.C*  V'  '•.^■"^ 


!i-    <■-.- 


■'  ■V-., 


>• 
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'    T>o'Ai:Rj-f~i'.    AT\T.i.KT   riKriAiotlvf.j;Fi^i«/t«iiK..;2^  iv\V:ti7i';.  fcv; 


!.■'. 


^:v;;.;  • '    HEAVY  ARTICULATED  LOCOMOTIVES. ;•!■: --Jvj;,. 

■::■   lir  1007  tiiCv  Xoftbcnr  Pnvi  ^inl^lVtJ!l 

>Locom(>ttvc  Works  sixtctii  Mallet  loctmvotivcs  of  tlii-  *iy^<^-J. 
type,  liaviiig  a  total  wtiglitdt  351.600  pouitds  wjtli  .?i J,5i?<)  puluHls 
oil  (]ri\iii;jr  \vhi'cl>.  Tlic  pcrfdniKtnct' of  tlusc  ctii;iiHs.  iii  hcuyy, 
pusliiny  and   road  service  lias  Wxw  cniijiciitly  satisfactory,   and 

'  the  saine  company  1i;ih ncciitly  rei\ ive<l  <4v'vi'i|'  addilioiial  MalKt 
l«>voniotn'cs  froin  tile  same  work-;!     Kjyc<:)f  these  cngiIU^shaV^^^ 

.  the  ^'-K-t^  J  wheel  arrangenietit  aild  are  sinlilar  in  many  respect. v 

"^o    Soiu]»<riK  Pacijic    loc<)in(iviyes    4f»o(j    an<l    4<iOi.    huili    ill    tiiv 
.Spring  of  1909,*    Tim  ri rrviiniwy?  six , hay^  yi?;hi>€;l  ar;; 

raiifiement  and  arc  of  pr.ictically  ttie,  siiniv  cajiaoity  a>r  tlie  lisiht 
'Mallets-  (class  L-2)  operating  on  the  Great  X<>rthernytahhougii. 
;'^matiy  changes  have  heen  made  in  the  details.   ?^.;    .  :-:J-:r-^:.'":  ■ 

V  2-j&^8^i ;  lF'\:rE.— The  Soufheri)  Pacific  Irtconiotivcs  preyiottslv 
Ycfi-rrfd  to  ;iri  ecjiiipped  i'or  nil  lulniinj;.  while -the  new  Xorlhern 
Piacific    eii.yiiies    are   co:jl    l>inners.      The    tirebox    has    heen    ic- 

■■^esiiKiicd.Hs  width  bt-iny  iiicreasecj  fr6ih:7K?i  tq-96  i^^^^ 

■.'  ndar,i;in!.i  the  grali-  area  from  6.S.4  to  S4  sciiiare  feet.  Th^  cro\vii 
..is-  stayed  by  radial  Iiolts,  aiul  is  supported  at  tlic  jforward  etHj 

'  Irom  two  tec  bars  hung  oiv  expaiisi<jn  links.    '0.    v       A-    ^  -; 

rile  ^rate  is  GonrjM»><^d  <»£  i^  *ecti«i>ns. 

with  two  drop  plates  in  /mnt.     Two  sections  of  liat's  are  idaceil 
■on   each   side,  aiid  ari-  snppiirted  on  the  center  .lin^;  by  .a  lonyi 
itudinal  bearer  of  cast  -st  ;.'cl.    Tlic:  ash  paii  hits  tiirec  Ijoppers.  Ayitfi 
: cast  iron  .sliding,  bottoms  of  substaTiti:ilci)n struct imi;.?;.      i;'    , 

;.     As  in  the  Soitthcrit  J'aciiic  loeontotivts,  tltc  bQilvr  is' s<'parr;bKt 

;  with  a  feed  water  heater  iti  tlie  front  sec.tio»1;  '■::  Tin-  '.Miiukeivo'- 
coiitatn.«t  a  :  P»iid\v}n  reheatcr,^^  .t^^^  coiiVeycH}   fri>:;>" 

;tlie  lii'jih  i)rcssnrc  cybn<krs  l)y  h'vr'izontal  pijies  placed  imdertlv;; 

'  'runjiJn.L;    boards.     The   arranftchienl '  .of    tJie'f  fames,    articulivtv  l'; 
.comKctioir  and,  sliiling   bvarinjis   v'alls   for  tio  spiciafcominei-'  ' 
;The;  rtcani  distrjluUion  to  aH  #c  cylinders'  is  coittri;»llcVll»y  ii^ ' 

'side  adnli^'sion  prstoii  valves,  ii;:anches,ii);  dianieler..  Tlie-  bwV'; 
pres.^urc  |)i>to.iis  bav*.;<.-H.-t  sucl  bo<fjes  an*!,  the  rods  a^e  c\:tc.nd«T 
tbrpttgh;  the   front  cylinder  lieads;/^' ;■;■•.':•  5  ;/^,.;-.;:;<.^-..>^^-v'.^^^^^^ 

:\::,^^)-6Ti  Tvl>;^,^fl^esv  vttgiitc^^ar^'  noV^  Ircaviest  cliisSi  an«;t: 

are  si)eciatly  adapted  tiV  road  s<>f viGCoiijTTodetate  grades,  rTIj<>' 
details  of  con-trucli'iii  include  a  J^iintbcr  of.  mtcrx-stinjT^loatiii'e^^ly 
;:'  Thc>steani  distribution   tf*;  ail   trhc  .cylinders  ;ii;   cwtrolled.  -.Jiy  ^ 
inside  admission  piston  valveSi  13  inc'hes  in  diaiheler:     As  rh> Te- 
heatef  is  used,  the  hitjli  pressure -Qxhaust  is; conveyed  to  tbp  low 
pressuris  jcylin<lers  by  a  sitlslc:iVil^c^  placed  ofl  the  center:  liits'^:;Q^ 

,;the  lOcomcrtivc.     The  center  o I   the  b?tltjoitil  at  Hhe  backctid 

■  of  the  receiver  pipe  coincides  with  the  center  of  the  articulated 
vframc  connection,  so  that  the  Icnglli  bt.  the  receiver  pipe  is  piac- 

ticalfv: ii:«MVstant  uiukr  all  (:ircuiTisblic<?s.  .  The  cast  st^el  radius 
faiir  connecting  the  front  and  tear  frames  is  placed  below  the  r-^- 
eeiVer  pipe,  aiwl  ha.s  a  forward  c-stension  which  braces  the 
Iftamcs  transversely  above  the  inaiir  driving  pedestals.  Th6 
hinge-pin  is  6  inches  in  diainetcr.  and  js  seated  in  a  cast  steel 
cross-tii'  which  spans  the  lower  rails  of  the  rear  frames  betwee  i 
the  high-prissure  cylinders.  This  arrangement  provides  a  stroiv; 
and  siuiplo  frame  joint,  and  leaves  room  for  the  receiver  pipe  ps 
'..w«c-ll  as  for  the  reach  rod  comicctinj?  the  high  and  low-presstire  . 

.  /♦  S.h;  Amkruax   Kngiski-k.   May.   1!>*>!i.  pp.  1><1-  ;    ;    V,     ^ 

■  f  See  AifKRii  AN  ^^NGIXKKl^,   lunc.  100".  M).  2.t3.  ..-.;.,;    ":■.,,; 


^" .  ri-y(-rsii-:'-^liVi ft-i.^' '  .^riii-  rva^'H.  V?  ^h ;  :> .  pl;tcvti-  .•i-nt>r- iinc,,  athf-- ■ 

5-?"iJaV<i-v  ibr<.>ngb  a  ;^liu.  in  tb^biiJEiT-prjc^-^rr..     -.;.-,.  r;  s^addk. .  •     V  ..;'; 
!.'^;:'-':As-- w  ;;t-he^ hi'^Vii  -rfve'  >t^-i^-^'<-ii^iy g*,.-^itiV;liw^^ 
■  .r^'oils.are  VxtV.iHltr].'t:hr«^^^^ 

.are   tuii.-d'' with  iS'A'i^iiy  c;r&tifianiig::yalvtis  'as^hsccJ  Ijjivtltii  jVss<!- 
,.-  ,:ciat,i:fl-'-Iii'e^^-.  ';.-  .  ';;V  •"■■'■- ■^v-''--^^-    '.'■■■"'    '•^■■■v'  -r-i-,--  'I'.y^-'" 
;.  v'    Ifc  i>oiie:r;is  V-i  t^ie  Siraij^fH  tofipvdv:  ratiial-^tavjii^vpc*  ^?B»«kcb^  •• 
;    tahik 4.0*4  .^fiyjiirrKftv-^f^^Mii^  5^;4,stin;iTe  iti't  ;'?i 
grate  arerL;'}  lie  if i^if:r;<!)ic  |vvinr;»:nri  f)ire(l.waticrt)V;atcr.are  umiwen. 
.  Thy  bc'ik'r  :i*'.'>np}V.  ^rit'd  < ui.  th^:  irotit  tranii-s  by-  a  i»iiijrle:,ltOaTt.r 
placed,  between : tlic  ivc.^5:!d.';}iw<i;.third  .pairs_x>f'<lny}Bff.:wd«^ 
Tht-,  front  bc^arjuT  carries  tlie  ■  c«JntrpWinji>. -prinij-,^; 
has  a  clwiranctc  oT  ■*..-  ill.  bc>\vcx"ir  t                  and  fowex  casting > 
;  ■  jicTlle:  *:eii.d^r«  of-  in'ih  classes  lii»yi^^^«}o6  galloti  iaiafc^  and  ar^- 
carried  OiiiaVcJV  bar  iriiclvs  with  t^v^l-stt^l  liolNws..^   l^ie  wh«?tl» 
are  steel  tired  with  ca*t  steel  plate  c*nti^rs.FTiv-ttr)iT>.r/franii> 
iisc(l\\i,tliihv  J  '•'>-.;  tyrKl<>c«jnt<*tivv>^^^u^^^   c<>iiip«.siH|  of    ij;-inch 
channels;  ^vltilv   I  .i-inch  chaiiiacls  ajr ^^ijsed  iii/ tli^; 

:.'for  theTiehv'i*.-;'  elign-e*;'"    f'^V'  ■:v-.>->-.:''>0''     ■■',■;>  '^''^^  ''■■   ■  ■•-■;:.'■ 
;"The  .princijial  ibniv>:sioi.i>r;,i^t--  ixf  Vjfoiiiotivtrsf  ■aip:  . 

.  .siivfin  iii\thv^  foUnwiiii  tai4e  r':,'y .  •  \-  ■^^.^  -'X'' '  y''\!  i  ■■■'     ■   "7/-  [.''■ 


Tyjie"  ■.  .'<.,■....  4/«?.  i  ;,»i.;  .■.;..'.- 
.  finiite ■.,;'-■>  >,'.,■:. .  -;. '. .'•  ':■: ■  ■.i.V-.  ■.'-' 

T'lij  li.vi    ri^ttV   —  ■  .■: .  •,•  '  --.-  •  ■ 
Woiili!   in   iv<Hl;ijip.;urtti::.-;  •.. 
Witixlit  oil  ■<lrJ>iM<i,,;.V:. ;'.;;. 
.  \V\(i.i4l    "11  :li-.-i<}irtC -tT-iu-'k. .  .  . 
VVr-'it'iii  ;.<ir  tL'tJlinc  irnck. 


'■  •  -■■-•  ■-  -.''-^  -. 


..'v. 


■?  s^R.-^^.  -• 

.  ,...4..n.,>K'  ifty-j 

.•..r.\'./:.'...«J..?t.'irt  IVs. 


■  ■\\''lii'«.i  V>.i^i-.-  <lrjvtrif!.i .  .■.■;; ..-.  ■■■',  . >...;if '.•.>,■, .-..i,.';.!^-  ft.,  ♦ifti. 


■..  V\"ciHit.<.)n  <H"rvi-r 


r--:  1!::.;«;UV.    r 


.■RAH'??-.' 


.\$-i- 


:'.'t'"tJi*  .\v«i::i>t  -.^  tfactiviv  v#'i.i  v..iAv'..V>,-V.  "•%-- r  »-'■•:••  ■':'"-'- 
.  Trai:uvc  v.(;iVs.ir.'>s  /IrSii''/  .li:r\.<'':.S  ■.';■-  iiV.iiHJ:iR  tfiftrfi'f  ...  -l<».a'> : 

■.;.:■I^".;■:l^'ltj■atJli;^S^lVi■Hv^■  ■:■.  i^:;t>^  •■  :.-.  •^^•'..  .c>  ;..;«,)" 

■■.^'irsJ'vMS'h' rifHiii;. i'^i.r|KiH\  ;;':  J.hV^!  .(u':.iij.ia  •>.;1:  •'J:i-V,  f;'\  .S.:-" 
'\1t.<  i"  ■it:'.«'):.tlrk>T.s  •■  A<>Xs\  ittaivnr  s'.ipfRCo;  .'.i\-!.'/f:^:ft5^i^ 
;\'lN.>!n'.  -wt'Wif. "'■::"  ((jlaj'.fci^iii;^   •^-itt^c.-.  . :  :  ^S■:-'':'~:,^\  :'  ■':<<>;'»> 

■■^irartv  aV<-.i--.'>-V'«'lV.^'>i:;r'.  cv^^  ..  ..;     y.r;i 

'■Vi'i.jTiw-ji-f '.^.'.iv;-,; -■■■.  •■'■■..■■ 

'..K-iiicI  ■--'.•.  .-vi  "..J  •. -.'^  :V  ;■...•.  ^  :;i.    ■:^^^  ■■•;  .  '-i,.:!;- 

-  T.ir.Wu-ici'.  ■,....-.■.:..■.....,.,■'..■■■".•.';■;;..*.-.  •. 

•:■■■;  ■.■■'■'/' ^' '■''■'■  ■■       •     ■'    --.v-./"*^ rr'"' 

;.  l)riyi«i!-,    rlin",hti-.r  »ivj  v  ■tiVi'-'.  L  .'i:.  ■  '■  ,'"    ' 

.;,riii,v'|rV',/t!i,ivktii-'i^-,'>i'  .tii.-,\-.-..i,-.vi  •!";•' 

.1  hivntu'.   i<.i)'rVi.;rl».  tiK;:j.  )it'tii!t  Uv  i^ti'',     •  :  .  ih      i.  I    >    IX'  i>i.- : 
IVtvi^<vjftiir)iat>-.    nth'  '■*•■; 'i<i!<K''V'^^^      .I<»<g*Ii;;i.5^;  X.  .1%*'  Vi. 
.    Kliijiiu;   tiiK:.V  'vvitirfTs.  ;Ji;rti.!Vit.r-.:/,Vr.\.>". .  ^'..\  •. .  ,  -■■.  :  ..Xrf  jit.; 

■■Kiv;S-;'<-.  n  i-Ti;";'.  fv'"^"''-'''-'-  ■  •■  • •'  .l'''~-..-.'- 

■Tt.-;i.1  hi ■,•-.! ■;:>k-k.'.A\  In  »■";*';  /'.UiMiu  tj  \i':..^  '. 

,  .Ttailiiii',  tr^ijfk. 'i-liiin'^'.-'-  ■/•■•  •  V-X- • 

Stylt^-,  .i^^j,-.  ,~. '...,;.  .  ./v..  :..;V,..;v.; 

Workiiig  .t>r».«Mr«',  -.-  ■  •■:■  •  ■'•  •  ■  ••  .'>•''■■ 
(>ut'^iit|<:  <1iat)<tU.r  /if  }lr-;t    ;,iinj:.i».-.'.,';j....  v 

Kill  l>ox.  K-iU'tli  .I'^rJ  \\<<ll'V-  /■.  .i.^^.'-i*' 
I'ii.-iir'N  |i1;iii  ;-,  4>'ii-kiHfS'.  .  ,  .  .^'.^ ',  ."■,.. 
I'ji;  l>i)X.   writer  -pncV 


■  ■■:■-.  ■'.■■■"i4^'-:i 

■  •:»:  ft,  .R'^>. 'in, 
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A  seriou.s  mistake  in  the  relative  location  and  arrangement  of 
the  various  buildings  making  up  a  railroad  shop  plant  will  be 
the  cause  of  unnecessary  expense  and  trouble  for  years  to  come 
with  no  possible  hope  of  correction.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  each  large  shop  differ  in 
some  respects,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  are  enough  features 
coiniiion  to  all  plants  to  make  it  possible  to  develop  principles 
governing  the  relative  location  of  buildings  of  such  a  shop.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  Mr.  Kingslcy,  who  has 
made  a  long  study  of  shop  construction,  to  express  his  opinions 
in  an  article  on  page  201  of  this  issue.  The  principles  he  has 
prcscr.teil  arc  sound  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  to  cover  prac- 
tically every  shop,  impossible  as  that  may  seem  to  be  at  first 
ti-.ought. 


FRONT  END  TESTS. 


.Vinoiig  the  many  important  tests  that  have  been  made  on  the 
i'ennsylvania  Railroad  testing  plant  at  Altoona  during  the  past 
few  years,  were  a  series  for  developing  a  satisfactory  self-clear- 
ing front  end  arrangement  for  the  Atlantic  type  locomotives  on 
that  road.  The  importance  of  the  proper  design  of  this  part 
of  the  locomotive  has  been  recognized  from  the  beginning  and 
i<  number  of  years  ago  this  journal,  assisted  by  Purdue  Univer- 
sity and  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association, 
undertook  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining exact  information  on  the  factors  that  influence  the  results 
at  this  point.  These  tests  were  later  extended  and  continued 
by  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  a  number  of  the  railroad 
companies  and  some  very  valuable  data  is  now  available.  These 
tests,  however,  were  made  on  but  two  or  three  locomotives  and 
while  they  established  principles  that  are  applicable  within  cer- 
tain limits  they  were  not  able  to  develop  formula  of  universal 
application.  The  tests  at  Altoona  were  not  intended  to  cover 
the  whole  subject,  but  simply  to  develop  an  arrangement  which, 
on  this  particular  class  of  locomotive  with  the  coal  customarily 
used,  would  give  a  self-clearing  front  end  combined  with  good 
steaming  qualities  at  the  rates  of  combustion  ordinarily  found 
in  practice.  Many  arrangements  were  tried  and  those  which 
proved  most  satisfactory  are  shown  in  the  illustrations  in  the 
article  on  the  opposite  page.  This  article  contains  only  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  and  in  the  next  i.'^sue  we  will  give  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  various  tests  that  led  to  these  results. 


LOCOMOTIVE  DESIGN. 


The  feature  that  stands  out  most  prominently  in  a  broad  view 
of  American  locomotive  design  during  the  past  decade,  is  un- 
doubtedly simplicity.  Practically  every  design  in  the  past  that 
has  carried  with  it  increased  complication,  no  matter  how  ex- 
cellent the  results  of  tests  or  of  service  may  have  been  in  re- 
spect to  economy,  has  been  discontiiuied,  after  a  short  experi- 
ence, in  favor  of  the  simplest  and  most  rugged  arrangement. 
Conditions  in  America  seem  to  be  such  that  we  arc  unable  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  niceties  of  design  that  have  proved  so 
valuable  in  foreign  countries. 

This  condition  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  American  motive 
power  departments  and  is  one  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  very 
shortly  be  overcome.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  we  must  use  the  largest  locomotives  and  we  must 
have  increased  complication  to  give  greater  economy,  and  we 
must  take  care  of  this  power  and  keep  it  in  first-class  condition. 
The  Mallet  articulated  compound  locomotive  equipped  with  feed 
water  heaters,  superheaters,  rehcaters  and  other  complications, 
has  arrived,  is  going  to  stay  and  the  railroads  cannot  escape  it. 
They  must  provide  themselves  with  men  and  facilities  to  take 
care  of  this  power  as  it  is.  Possibly  it  has  arrived  a  little  ahead 
of  its  time,  but  the  fact  rcmaii^s  that  il  has  arrived,  and  the  motive 
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power  departments  of  this  country  are  about  to  undergo  a  test 
of  efficiency  and  ability  such  as  they  have  never  been  brought 
into  contact  with  before. 


RULES  OF  INTERCHANGE. 


The  rules  of  hitcrchange  probably  represent  the  most  valu- 
able result  of  the  formation  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. The  value  of  these  rules,  however,  is  dependent  very 
largely  upon  their  universal  acceptance  and  use  by  all  members 
and  it  behooves  the  association  as  a  whole  to  protect  its  own 
work  by  actively  discouraging  any  violation  or  disregard  of  its 
rules.  There  has  developed,  during  the  past  few  years,  a  cer- 
tain tendency  among  small  local  associations  of  railroad  officers, 
joint  car  inspectors,  etc.,  to  disregard  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  of  in- 
terchange and  formulate  their  own  code  to  suit  "local  condi- 
tions." Actions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
While  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  rules  of  interchange  in  their 
present  form  are  not  the  best  that  can  be  drawn  up,  the  proper 
course  is  to  have  these  rules  revised  rather  than  for  each  local 
point  to  use  its  own  judgment  as  to  whether  they  will  be  gov- 
erned by  thorn  or  not.  The  association  has  full  power  to  change 
the  rules  and  they  can  be  altered  so  as  to  properly  cover  the 
conditions  at  practically  every  important  point.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  conditions  at  all  points  are  not  the  same  and  that 
the  rules  may  not  be  flexible  enough  to  do  justice  in  all  cases, 
but  the  remedy  is  not  for  the  subscriber  to  calmly  disregardthe 


rules  and  make  others  to  suit  himself.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  confusion  that  will  surely  result  if  each  interchange  point 
is  to  be  governed  by  a  different  set  of  rules.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  result  cannot  help  but  be  the  practical  paralyzation  of 
through  routing  of   freight. 

The  M.  C.  B.  Association  was  formed  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  the  movement  of  freight  cars  between  rail- 
roads and  while  its  other  activities,  such  as  placing  of  responsi- 
bility of  defects  and  the  adoption  of  standards,  arc  of  great 
importance,  they  are  secondary  to  this  and  it  devolves  upon  the 
association  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  uphold  its  rules  of  inter- 
cliangc  if  it  is  to  continue  to  hold  the  important  place  in  tbe 
field  of  transportation  that  it  now  occupies.    ..  - 

This  subject  is  of  unusual  importance  just  at  this  time  when 
there  is  so  much  agitation  in  connection  with  the  government 
regulation  of  railways.  If  railroads  cannot  obey  their  own 
rules  what  argument  have  they  to  advance  against  regulation 
Ijy  the  govenmicnt?  It  is  only  bodies  that  are  capable  of  gov- 
prning  themselves  that  have  a  right  to  self-government  and  the 
railroad  companies  of  this  country  cannot  at  the  present  time 
allow  the  impression  to  go  forth  that  they  are  not  able  to  for- 
mulate rules  for  interchange  or  otherwise,  which  are  enforciblc 
and  will  be  obeyed. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  subject  will  be  brought 
before  the  convention  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
this  year  and  trust  that  it  will  be  given  the  attention  its 
importance  deserves  and  that  some  means  will  be  found  of 
satisfactorily  solving  the  difficulty. 


FRONT  END  TESTS 


/■ 


RESULTS  OF  A  SERIES  OF  TESTS  ON  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  TESTING  PLANT  AT  ALTOONA  TO 
DETERMINE  THE  BEST  ARRANGEMENT  OF  FRONT  ENDS  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 
ATLANTIC  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVES,    CLASSES  Eaa  AND  Eaa. 


(Editor's  Note. — Beloiv  is  given  a  general  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  tests  made  on  locomotive  front  ends  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  testing  plant  at  Altoona.  In  the  following 
issue  will  be  given  a  complete  account  of  the  various  tests  which 
led  to  these  final  conclusions.) 

A  large  number  of  tests  of  various  kinds  have  been  made  on 
the  testing  plant  with  class  E2a  locomotive.  No.  5266,  which  was 
equipped  with  a  standard  front  end  (Fig.  i)  and  while  this  was 
found  to  be  a  very  good  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  steaming 
of  the  locomotive  was  concerned,  it  was  not  self-clearing  and 
with  some  of  the  friable  coals  used  the  accumulation  of  cinders  in 
the  front  end  sometimes  amounted  to  as  much  as  1,000  lbs.  per 
hour.  With  gas  coals  the  accumulation  was  not  quite  so  serious, 
but  often  with  these,  300  lbs.  or  more  might  be  collected  in  an 
hour. 

It  was  decided  to  experiment  with  various  arrangements  of 
front  end  apparatus  to  determine  if  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
one  which  would  be  equally  successful  with  the  standard  for 
good  steaming  qualities,  but  which  would  also  be  self  clearing. 
A  number  of  tests  were  made  on  the  testing  plant  with  various 
arrangements,  some  of  which  showed  themselves  to  be  unsuccess- 
ful after  a  short  time,  and  others  proved  successful  in  some 
respects,  but  unsuccessful  in  others. 

After  a  number  of  preliminary  runs  of  this  kind  it  was  found 
that  three  arrangements  gave  much  better  results  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  final  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  these. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  devices 
tried,  the  following  features  were  taken  into  consideration : 

The  quantity  of  water  that  could  be  evaporated  as  compared 
with  the  standard  front  end. 

The  evaporation  per  lb.  of  coal. 


The  general  steaming  of  the  locomotive. 

The   amount   of   cinders  collected   in   the   smoke   box   or   dis- 
charged from  the  stack. 


\* -■'*>>■ 


The  tests  made  with  these  three  arrangements  were  each  of 
two  hours'  duration  at  160  r.  p.  m.,  or  38  miles  per  hour.  Good 
results  were  obtained  with  each  arrangement  (Figs.  2,  3  and  4), 
they  all  being  perfectly  self  clearing  except  for  a  slight  accumu- 
lation of  cinders  on  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  diaphragm. 
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In  the  following  table  some  of  the  results  of  the  tests  with 
the  standard  (Fig.  i)  front  end  and  the  arrangements  shown 
in  Figs.  2,  3  and  5,  are  given,  these  showing  the  results  with 
tw(j  qualities  of  coal,  the  gas  coal  being  the  one  normally  used 
for  passenger  service. 
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The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  test  department  from  all  of  the 
various  tests  arc  as  follows : 

1.  A  front  end  arrangement  has  been  developed  for  the  "E" 
class,  wliich,  while  self-cleaning,  maintains  the  boiler  capacity  or 
ma.ximum  evaporation  fully  equal  to  that  with  the  standard  front 
end  arrangement. 

2.  With  friable  coals  where  large  quantities  of  cinders  are 
formed,  the  boiler  capacity  will  be  increased  on  long  runs,  on 
account  of  the  smoke-box  being  kept  clear  of  cinders  which 
would  obstruct  the  draft. 

3.  The  front  end  arrangement  recommended  for  the  "E"  class 
of  locomotives  is  that  shown  in  Figure  4,  to  be  used  with  an 
exiiaust  nozzle  of  5.^4  •"•  diameter. 

4.  The  outside  and  inside  stacks  as  now  used  on  this  class 
of  locomotive  appear  to  give  better  results  than  can  be  obtained 
with  the  form  recommended  by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Commit- 
tee, and  it  is  thought  advisable  to  retain  them. 

5.  The  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  passage  for  the 
gases  under  the  diaphragm  was  smooth  and  free  from  abrupt 
changes  of  form. 

6.  The  inclined  adjustable  diaphragm  plate,  often  used,  was 
found  to  cause  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  gases  and  is  unde- 
sirable. In  the  experiments  made,  the  height  of  the  whole  hori- 
zortri!  plate  of  the  diaphrngin  was  varied  and  the  final  position 
recommended  is  suitable  for  any  locomotive  of  this  class  and 
any  means  for  adjustments  is  not  coiisidered  necessary. 
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FIG.    4. 

Washi.vg  Out  With  Hot  Water.— The  National  hot-water 
locomotive  boiler  washing  and  filling  system  was  installed  and 
placed  in  operation  at  the  Bellefontaine  roundhouse  in  December, 
1909.  It  is  equipped  with  two  Dean  duplex  pumps  12  x  8>i  x  12 
in. ;  the  capacity  of  the  filling  pump  is  500  gallons  per  minute ; 
the  washout  pump  will  wash  three  boilers  at  a  time  with  a  pres- 
sure of  90  lbs.  The  filling  storage  tank  has  a  capacity  of  12,000 
gallons,  and  the  washout  tank  a  capacity  of  85,000  gallons: 

It  takes  I  hour  56  minutes  to  wash  and  fill  a  boiier,  including 
the  cooling  of  the  boiler  and  letting  out  of  the  water.  You  can 
wash  a  boiler  quicker  than  this,  but  I  doubt  if  you  can  do  it 
right.  The  water  in  the  washout  tank  is  ordinarily  about  185  deg. 
Fahr.,  being  regulated  by  a  valve  on  the  cold  water  line.  This 
valve  is  actuated  by  a  thermostat  inserted  in  the  tee  in  the  suction 
line,  the  thermostat  assuring  a  positive  temperature  of  the  wash- 
out water.  The  filling  water  is  ordinarily  about  190  to  200  degrees 
Fahr. 

This  plant  saves  water,  saves  fuel,  removes  the  mud  and  scale 
in  the  boiler  before  it  gets  baked,  and  saves  leaky  flues. — C.  H. 
Voges  at  the  General  Foremen's  Convention. 


Output  of  Xf.vv  Shops. — The  output  of  the  new  shops  of  the 
Frisco  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  for  April  was  42  locomotives  and 
46  passenger  cars.  Seven  locomotives  were  given  new  fireboxes. 
The  shop  worked  25  days  during  the  month  with  no  overtime 
and  had  an  average  of  720  men  in  the  locomotive  department. 


June,  1910. 
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STEEL  LOCOMOTIVE  PILOT. 


It  is  the  experience  of  most  roads  in  the  maintenance  of  loco- 
motive pilots  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  breakages  are  due 
U)  the  pilots  striking  something,  especially  coming  in  contact 
with  each  other  at  the  coal  docks  and  ash  pits.  This  difficulty 
can  be  eliminated  with  the  wooden  pilot  by  shortening  it  up  bu'. 
it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  design  a  shorter  wooden  pilot  ot 
sufficient  strength,  and  to  eliminate  the  trouble  steel  pilots  are 
usually  employed,  being  in  (juite  general  use  on  many  roads. 

On  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  a  ncu 
design  of  steel  pilot  has  recently  been  put  into  service,  "hicli 
has  many  features  of  advantage  over  the  usual  arrangement  of 


\sy2  in.  The  horizontal  flanges  of  the  angles  are  sheared  off  at 
the  ends  so  as  to  fit  together  and  a  J4  •"•  plate  is  provided  for 
making  the  connection.  There  are  also  two  horizontal  pressed 
steel  stiffening  pieces  from   the  nose   of   the  pilot   to   the  back 


PACK   OF    STEEL    PILOT. 

Steel  bars  and  angles.  This  design  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  pressed  steel  parts  v.hich  are  formed  to  give  a  maximum 
strength  and  stiffness  with  minimum  weight.  One  of  these 
pilots  for  a  freight  engine  weighs  but  340  lbs.  as  compared  with 
830  for  the  wooden  pilot  which  it 
displaced.  It  is  also  found  that 
the  steel  pilot  is  much  cheaper  to 
construct. 

Reference  to  the  illustrations  and 
photographs  will  show  the  con-  .' 
struction.  The  work  is  largely 
done  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  the 
different  members  being  formed  in 
the  bulldozer  and  require  but  little 
fitting.  The  base  is  made  up  of  2  x 
3  X  J4  in-  angles  with  the  vertical 
flange  extending  downward,  the 
front  one  being  shaped  to  give  an 
extreme  length  to  the  pilot  of  but 


GENERAL  VIEW   OF  STEEL   LOCOMOTIVE  PILOT. 

angle.  To  the  base  is  secured  four  pressed  steel  verticals  which 
are  flanged  with  a  foot  on  the  bottom  to  be  riveted  to  the  angle, 
and  are  further  stiffened  by  a  vertical  i-late  in  the  back.  The 
top  bar  consists  of  a  ^^  in.  plate  pressed  in  form  to  give  stiff- 


VEBY  UGHT  LOCOMOTIVE  PIU)T  UADE  OF  PRESSED  STEEL — ^LAKE  SB(ttE   AND   MICBIGAN  SOUTHERN  R.  B. 
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ness  and  secured  between  the  flat  surface  of  the  uprights.  The 
centre  plate  is  not  as  high  as  the  two  side  ones  and  is  rein 
forced  by  an  angle  on  the  back.  Between  the  top  bar  and  the 
base  are  riveted  the  pressed  steel  bars,  which  are  flanged  over 
on  the  bottom  to  give  a  strong  and  stiff  connection  to  the  base. 
The  form  and  appearance  of  these  bars  is  well  shown  in  the 
illustrations. 

The  four  brackets  under  the  bumper  are  made  up  of  3  x  3  x  Jc^ 
in.  angles  reinforced  by  a  J^  in.  flanged  gusset  plate.  These 
extend  well  down  toward  the  base  of  the  pilot  and  are  about 
9  in.  in  length  at  the  top.  The  holes  in  the  uprights  where  they 
are  secured  to  the  bumper  beam  are  slotted  and  liners  can  be 
inserted  or  removed  from  below  the  beam  so  as  to  always 
maintain  the  pilot  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  rail. 


NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  REPAIR  SHOPS. 


VVhkki.inc  Si  Lakr  Erik  R.mi.ro.xd. 

There  is  just  being  completed,  at  Brewster,  Ohio,  a  new  shop 
for  repairing  locomotives,  which  presents  several  novelties  in 
design  that  makes  it  a  nidst  irterestii;g  study.     It  was  designed 


It  is  the  large  locomotive  shop  that  presents  the  point  of  great- 
est interest,  althougli  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole 
plant  is  very  carefully  worked  out.  One  of  the  illustrations 
shows  a  cross  section  of  this  building,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  divided  into  three  principal  bays.  The  erecting  shop 
proper  contains  16  pits  in  addition  to  two,  in  the  same  bay, 
wiiich  are  in  the  boiler  shop.  Back  of  these  is  a  bay  served 
by  a  150  ton  crane,  which  is  termed  the  transfer  shop.  The 
tracks  from  each  of  the  erecting  shop  pits  extend  into  this  bay 
and  several  of  them  are  provided  with  pits  at  this  point.  The 
next  bay  is  the  machine  shop,  served  by  a  10  ton  crane  over  the 
heavy  machines  and  having  a  gallery  over  the  space  for  the 
lighter  machines. 

This  arrangement  is  based  on  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  advan- 
tages of  a  transverse  erecting  shop  served  by  a  transfer  table 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminating  the  serious  disadvantages  of 
the  transfer  table  itself.  Tiiis  transfer  shop,  served  by  a  150-ton 
crane,  has  been  installed  to  take  the  place  of  the  table  and  loco-  f| 
motives  coming  into  the  shop  are  stripped  in  this  space,  removetl 
from  their  wheels,  set  on  lorry  trucks  and  jjulled  into  the  erect- 
ing shop. 

Here  the  erecting  shop  work  is  done  up  to  the  point  of  re- 
wheeling,  when  they  are  pulled  back  into  the  transfer  bay,   re- 


GENEKAL   ARRANGEMENT  OF   NEW  LOCOMOTIVE   REPAIR   SHOP   PLANT  AT    BREWSTER,  OHIO — WHEELI.\<;    .\NII   LAKE  ERIE   R.   R. 


by  V.  Z.  Caracristi,  consulting  engineer,  and  is  being  erected  by 
Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co. 

The  shop  plant  proper  consists  of  but  three  main  buildings. 
One  measuring  229  ft.  by  530  ft.  21/2  in.  contains  the  erect- 
ing shop,  machine  shop,  boiler  shop  and  blacksmith  shop.  The 
tank  shop,  88  ft.  3  in.  by  201  ft.  554  'H-,  is  an  extension  on  the 
side  of  the  same  building.  The  other  two  structures  are  a  store 
house  and  a  power  house. 


wheeled  and  finished.  In  this  manner  the  space  ordinarily  taken 
up  by  a  transfer  table  is  utilized  for  the  erecting  work  and  for 
the  storage  of  material  taken  from  the  locomotives.  It  permits 
the  segregating  of  the  stripping,  wheeling,  piping  and  painting 
work  from  the  erecting  sttop  proper  and  thus  greatly  increases 
the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

In  a  later  issue  will  be  given  a  complete  illustrated  description 
of  this  interesting  shop. 
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SECTION  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP  AT  BKEWSTES,  OHIO. 


FOR   THE  SHOP  SUPERINTENDENT  AND   FOREMAN. 


SOME -INTERESTING    DEVICES    AT    THE   REAUVILLE    SHOPS   OF   THE    NEW    YORK.    NEW 

HAVEN    AND    HARTFORD    RAILROAD.   .,■-/ 


MILLING  CYLINDER  BUSHING  PORTS. 


At  the  Readville  shops  a  large  vertical  milling  machine  has 
been  adapted  for  milling  the  ports  in  cylinder  bushings.  The 
arrangement  consists  of  a  plate  mounted  on  the  revolving  tabic 
of  the  machine,  which  has  a  series  of  circular  steps  to  fit  inside 
of   the   different  bushings.     These   are   mounted   vertically   and 


JIG  FOR  MILLING  STEAM  PORTS  IW  CYLINDER  BUSHINGS.    THE  MILLING 

CUTTER   HAS   A   VERTICAL   ADJUSTMENT   AND   THE   PLATE  ON   THE 

TABLE     IS     ARRANGED     TO     PERMIT     THE     QUICK     AND     EASY 

CLAMPING  OF  ALL   SIZES   OF   BUSHINGS.      THE  CIRCULAR 

MOVEMENT   OF   THE   TABLE   IS    AUTOMATIC   AND   THE 

POSTS      ARE      MILLED      WITHOUT      REQUIRING 

ANY   DRILLING. 

held  by  long  bolts  and  straps  across  the  top.  A  horizontal  shaft 
carrying  a  milling  cutter  has  been  applied  and  is  driven  from  the 
vertical  shaft  through  a  bevel  gear.  This  cutter  is  also  arranged 
to  do  the  drilling,  so  that  the  whole  operation  of  forming  the 
ports  in  the  bushings  is  done  by  one  machine. 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR  TRUCK. 


Normally  railroad  shop  plants  are  not  extensive  enough  to 
require  a  complete  system  ol  electric  railway,  such  as  are  found 
in  large  industrial  plants,  but  they  are  often  so  extensive  that 
a  large  number  of  men  are  constantly  employed  pushing  heavily 
laden  trucks  from  one  department  to  another. 

At  the  Readville  shops  a  storage  battery  electric  truck  has 
been  built,  which  in  addition  to  carrying  its  own  load  can  also 
push  several  other  loaded  trucks.    It  is  of  a  size  suitable  to  fit 


the  turntables  and  by  its  use  the  gangs  of  laborers  are  steadily 
employed  in  loading  and  unloading  the  trucks  at  the  different 
points  instead  of  pushing  them  around  the  plant. 
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DETAIL   DRAWING  OF  ELECTRIC    MOTOR   TRUCK. 

The  design  consists  of  a  frame  of  steel  channels  and  angles 
mounted  on  two  pairs  of  i8  in.  wheels,  each  axle  being  geared  to 
a  2^  h.p.  electric  motor.  A  box  2  ft.  4'/2  in.  wide  and  about  5  ft 
long,  supported  in  the  center  between  the  axles,  is  provided  for 
the  storage  batteries.  One  end  is  fitted  with  a  foot  plate  and  an 
electric  controller  is  located  at  one  corner  at  this  end.  The 
controller  permits  operation  in  either  direction  and  at  several 
speeds.  This  truck  is  very  powerful  and  has  been  found  to  be 
particularly  convenient  for  lumber  and  heavy  castings.  A  second 
one  is  now  being  built 
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i)i>s  and  secured  bctwctti  tlie  flat  surface  of  the  uprJRhts.  Tlie 
ceutro  plate  is  not  aiJ  hi.uh  as  tlio  two  side  ones  and  is  rein 
lorccd  by  an  an^le  on  llie  l)ack.  Between  the  lop  bar  and  the 
base  are  riveted  the  pressed  steel  bars,  wliich  are  flanged  over 
on  the  bottom  to  j^ivc  a  strwiK  and  stiff  connection  to  the  base. 
The  form  and  appearaiicc.  of.  these  bars  is  well  shown  in  the 
illustrations. 

riic  four  brackets  under  the  buuipiT  are  made  up  of  3  x  .^  x  '4 
in.  angles  reinforced  by  a  J4  '"•  Jkintred  gusset  plate.  These 
extend  well  down  tuward  the  base  of  the  pilot  and  are  about 
9  in.  in  length  at  the  top.  The  holes  in  the  uprights  where  they 
are  secured  to  the  bumper  beam  are  ^lotted  and  liners  can  be 
inserted  or  removed  fr<im  IkIow  the  beam  so  as  to  always 
maintain  the  pilot  at  the  proper  distanc.-  from  the  rail. 

■■}■■    r  ■  :■  •       i^g^  LOCOMOTIVE  REPAIR  SHOPS. 
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It  is  llie  large  li>ct>ui(iti\e  >>liop  that  presents  the  pnint  of  grial 
e^t    interest,    altlii'iiyli    il:.-    giiieral    arraiigeuuut    >•{     the    wlmle 
plant    is    ver\    careiul'y    worked    oui       One    <>f    the    illustratiuii> 
sh>>\vs  a  cross  si-etiMU  ,pf  this  building,  in   which   il   will  be  seen    ,.•  • 
that    it    i>   dividvd   into   three   principal   bays.       The   erecting   shop^-<.; 
prii|ur   contains    16   pits    in    addition    to   two,   in    the   .same  bay, 
which    .ire    in    tin.'    liojKr    shop.      Hack    of    tluse    is   a    bay    s»-rved 
liy   .1    150  toil   crane,   which   is   termed   the   transfer   shop.     Th-;  y\- 
tracks   from  each  of  the  erecting  shop  pits  e.Meiid  into  this  bay  ' ''v 
aiul  several  of  them  are  provided  with  pits  at  this  point.     The     '^■ 
next  bay  is  the  machine  shop,  served  by  a  10  ton  crane  over  the 
he.avy    niachines    and    having   a    gallery   over    the    space    for    the  ;  '- 
lighti-r  m;ichines.  .r>' 

rhi>  arrangement  i-  lia-e<l  on  tlie  idea  of  obtaining  the  advan-    '-'■ 
l;iges  of   a   tr.insverse   erecting   shop   served   by   a   tr.iiisfer  table    %»; 
and   ;it    the   ^.ime   time  rlimin.iting  the   serious   <lisadvantages   of  '  '.;" 
lite  transfer  table  itseli.      litis  transfer  sho|),  servi<l  li>   a   150  ton    ..■ 
cr.aiie,  h.'i-  bet  n  in.-talled  to  i.iki'  the  plact-  of  the  l.ible  ;ind  loco    j,>V. - 
tiiotiviv  eomiiiL;  iiilo  llie  -.lioji  .tn    ^tripped  in  litis  >pace,  removed     --^  ' 
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.;;•.,•;,..  j;;.,^.- .,■■  ~^'^':^,-,.  lroiii   ihcir    ulieils,   si-t   nil    lorry    lniek>  .iiiil   pulKil    into  tlii-   elict 

There  Ts'iilst  bclJig  completed,  at  J^fewster,  Ohio,  ,1  new  shop  ing  -li,,p. 
I'-r    repairing    locouioSives.    wlvich    presents    sever;d    ito\<.-lties    in  lleve   the   eieetiiii:    ^linp    work    is   dune   iii>   to   the   point    of   re 

■  iesiup   that   ni.ikes.  itiil,.  IXM*?'!   JK'terestii  g   -ludy.      It    wa^  designed  w  Iteiliitg,    when    they   ar-.-   iiulled   hack    into   the   iran-fer   h;iy.    re 
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by  y.  Z.  Caracri.sti,  consulting  engineer,  and  is  being  erected  by       wheeled  and  tinished.     In  tiiis  nianner  the  space  ordinarily  taken  ...;.%., 


Westiiigboiisc,  Church,  Kerr  &  dx. 

■  ;       The  sliop  plant   proper  consists   of  ))ut  three  main   building-. 

'!.'..<)ne    me;t-nring    jjo    f1.    li>    5.V)    ft.    -'.  .•    in.    contains    the    erect 
ing  shop,   niachiiti-  shop,  boiler   -hop  .ntd  hl;iiksntith   sho]).     The 
tank  shop,  SS  ft.  .^  in.  by  201    ft.  .;5-i   i"-,  is  an  extension  on  the 
side  of  the  same  building.      The  other,  two  saructurcs  are  a  store 
house  attd  .1  power  house.  •.;'•;•:';■.-'.'• 


up  by  a  transfer  t.'ilile  is  ntili/ed  for  the  erecting  work  and  for  V '•,./>:  ■;,-'. 
the  stor.'i.m'  of  material  i.aken  from  the  locoinotivi'S.  It  permits  "  ■'•'■•'••  ';■.■• 
the   segregating  of   the    -Irijjping,   wheeling,  piping   aitd   ]iainting  -,''?!.•••';•;;, J- 

work  from  llu-  ertetint;  sliop  projuT  and  tint-  gre.itly  increases- ■•••;.  ;  ';•,,'_"'■'.■% 
llie  capacily  of   the  plant.  ■' .^  '^' ■'/■■. S''^'"':- 
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'■  i^( ).M  1 :  1  x  1 1  ki:s iiNG  devices  at  t i i e  r i :ai )V ille  shops  of 

^^■.'r.-rr:.-^.yr--.-'-r^^.:y.:;fi%-         HAVEN    AND    HAKIl-DRD    RAILROAD.- 


THE  NEW  YOSK.  KEW 


1:  MILLING  CYLINDER  BUSHING  PORTS. 


4 


i-v    the  tufhtabies  and  by  its  use  the  gangs  of  laborers  are  stcadfty' 
employed  in   loading  and   unloading  the   trucks  at.  the  different 


At  the  Readville   shops   a   large  vertical   milling  machine  has      points  instead  of  pi:shing  them  around  the  plant. 

been   adapted   for   milling  the  ports   in   cylinder   bushings.     The  ''■  ''::^-fyJ/i}  ■^■"■v '- _i:^  '-■',■/■'■  . 

arrangement  consists  of  a  plate  mounted  on  the  revolving  tabk  -, 

of  the  machine,  which  has  a  series  of  circular  steps  to  fit  inside  ■.- 
oi.  the   different   bushings.      These   are   mounted    vertically  arid 


JU;  FOR   MUXING  STKAM   I'OKTS  I.;  CVl.JNDIK   IIUSHINGS.    THE  MIi>UX<i  , 

rUTTKR    HAS    A    VKRTICAI,    AKJUSTMKNT    AM)    THE    PLATE   ON    T.ME    ■■\' 

TABLE     IS     ARRA.NGKl)     TO     PERMIT     THE     QUICK     AND     EASY       '      ' 

CLAMPING   OF    ALL    SIZES    OF    BUSHINGS.      THE   CIRCULAR        ;  ■    ,  .; 

MOVEMENT   OI     THE   TAV.LE    IS    AUTOMATIC    AND    THE      ,:;■?'!• 

PORTS      ARE       MILLED       WITHOUT      REQUIRING        -\  :'=■,. '■'''^f'::-: 

-;,•'•,■'••■;■  ;:-.,;^-.:>;;-t^i;;'-.-.5ANY    DRILLING.  •  -  ^^  •'>;\v^^--c''} 

held  by  long  bolts  and  straps  across  the  top.  A  horizontal  shaft 
carrying  a  milling  cutter  has  been  applied  and  is  driven  from  the 
vertical  shaft  through  a  bevel  gear.  This  cutter  is  also  arranged 
to  do  the  drilling,  so  that  the  whole  operation  of  forming  the 
ports  in  the  bushings  is  done  by  one  machine,    rl  .,  '•;..;.     7 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR  TRUCK» 


Normally  railroad  shop  plants  arc  not  extensive  enough  to 
require  a  complete  system  ol  electric  niilwaj',  such  as  are  found 
in  large  industrial  plants,  but  they  arc  often  so  extensive  that 
a  large  number  of  men  are  constantly  employed  pushing  heavily 
laden  trucks  from  one  dep?rtment  to  another.    ;v. .':.,;.  ••,.;; 

At  the  Readville  shops  a  storage  battery  electnc  truck  has 
been  built,  which  in  addition  to  carrying  its  own  load  can  also 
push  several  other  loaded  trucks.     It  is  of  a  size  suitable  to  fit 
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DETAIL   DRAWING  OF  ELECTJUC    M(»TOB   TRUCKv; 


The  design  consists  of  a  frame  of  steel  channt-ls  and  angles 
^^^^^  .-    m  two  pairs  of  i8  in.  wheels,  each  axle  being  geared  to 


a  2^  h.p/electric  motor,  A  box  2  ft.  4'/.  in.  wide  and  about  5  ft. 
long,  supported  in  the  center  between  the  axles,  is  provided  for 
the  storage  batteries.  One  end  is  fitted  with  a  foot  j)late  and  an 
electric  controller  is  located  at  one  corner  at  this  end.  The 
controller  permits  operation  in  either  direction  and  at  several 
speeds.  This  truck  is  very  powerful  and  has  been  found  to  be 
particularly  convenient  for  lumber  and  heavy  castings.  A  second 
one  is  now  being  builti  :-'■■?■  .     =•■";■;>    r/' 
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VIEW   SHOWING  THE  CHIP  BOX   CN'IjEKNKATH   A  CRANK   PIN   LATHE.      T 
ROLLERS    SO    THAT    THE    CLEANER    CAN     MOVE    IT    Ol'T    OK    THE 
INTERFERING   WITH   THE   WORKMAN. 

CHIP  BOX  FOR  LATHES. 


Tlie  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  simple  design  of  a  box 
which  is  placed  underneath  a  lathe  for  catching  the  chips.  It  is 
mounted  on  swivel  rollers  and  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  way 
and  cleaned  without  interfering  with  the  man  working  at  the 
machine.  It  can  be  made  waterproof  if  necessary,  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement  under  several  of 
the  machines  at  the  Readvillc  shops. 


CONTINUOUS  FEED  VALVE  FOR  AIR  CYLINDER. 


For  use  on  a  punching  press  operated  by  a  lo  inch  air  brake 
cylinder  a  special  design  of  feed  valve  has  been  designed,  which 
gives  a  positive  and  continuous  stroke  of  any  length  desired. 

Reference  to  the  illustrations  will  show  that  there  is  a  piston 
rod  extending  up  from  the  main  piston  through  a  small  cylinder, 
which  can  be  termed  the  valve  cylinder.    On  this  rod  there  arc 


three  plugs,  the  two  outer  ones  being 
secured  but  adjustable  as  to  length,  and 
making  a  fit  on  the  inside  of  the  cylin- 
der. The  third  is  free  to  move  on  the 
rod  and  in  the  cylinder,  but  is  fitted 
with  leather  packing  to  prevent  leak- 
age. It  is  mounted  between  the  other 
two.  The  lower  plug  has  five  7/16  in. 
holes  through  it,  and  there  is  also  a 
)4  in.  hole  from  the  top  of  the  piston 
rod  through  its  center  connecting  to  an 
opening  jn.st  above  the  lower  plug. 
There  are  three  large  exhaust  ports  in 
the  side  of  the  cylinder,  which  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stroke  are  opened  by  the 
lower  plug.  Reference  to  the  detailed 
illustration  will  show  this  construction. 
Ill  the  air  line  leading  to  the  valve 
cylinder  there  is  a  small  square  box  in 
which  there  is  a  small  slide  valve  con- 
nected to  a  foot  treadle.  This  opens  or 
closes  the  air   supply  as  desired. 

The  air  being  admitted  at  the  port 
located  just  above  the  lower  plug  in 
the  valve  cylinder,  when  it  is  in  the  re- 
leased position,  passing  through  the 
openings  in  the  latter,  forcing  the  piston  down  until  the 
rod  in  its  downward  movement  moves  the  upper  plug  into 
contact  with  the  center  one  and  forces  it  downward  suf- 
ticiently   to   close   the   air   admission   port.      The   exhaust   ports 
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DETAIL    OF    AUTOMATIC    AIR    VALVE    FOR    PNEUMATIC    PUNCH. 

will  then  be  open  and  the  spring  will  return  the  piston  to  the 
top  of  its  stroke.  As  soon  as  the  piston  reaches  its  top  limit 
the  air  port  is  again  opened  by  the  action  of  the  lower  plug  and 
the  stroke  repeated,  so  continuing  as  long  as  the  pressure  is 
maintained. 

This  feed  valve  is  in  use  at  the  Readville  shops  and  assures  n. 
positive  stroke  to  the  press  or  punch,  regardless  of  the  work  to 
be  performed. 


GENEKAL  AKBANGEMENT  AND   APPLICATION   OF  AUTOMATIC  VALVE  TO 

PNEUMATIC  PUNCH. 


Gas  vs.  Gasolene  for  Heating  Tires. — The  following  table 
gives  the  time  and  cost  per  average  tire,  or,  better  still,  the  actual 
cost  per  inch  of  diameter  for  heating  locomotive  tires,  gasolene 
at  $0.10  per  gallon,  commercial  gas  at  $0.85  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Inside 

diam.  of  tire.  Gasolene.       Commercial  gas. 

4«  in $0.1365  $0.1148 

44"     .1431  .1191 

48"     .I486  .1261 

68   "     .WW  .1416 

56  "     .IMO  .1623 

62   "     .S016  .1689 

68  "     .»810  .1860 

74  "     .2405  .2018 

Average  time  per  tire 17.52  min.  15.5  min. 

Average  cost  per  tire $0,176  $0.1488 

Average  cost  per  diameter,   inch..  .00826  .00372 

— H.  D.  Kelley  at  the  General  Foremen's  Conventiom 


TESTS     OF    JACOBS     SUPERHEATER    ON    A    TANDEM    COM- 
POUND SANTA   FE  TYPE   LOCOMOTIVE 


COMPLETE  LOCOMOTIVE  TESTS  OF  A  TANDEM   COMPOUND  2-10-2  TYPE  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

FITTED  WITH  A  JACOBS  SUPERHEATER  AND  REHEATER  AND  AN  IDENTICAL 

LOCOMOTIVE  USING  SATURATED    STEAM.     THE    TESTS    WERE    MADE 

OVER  A   SECTION  WHERE  THE  FULL  CAPACITY  OF   BOTH 

LOCOMOTIVES  WAS  DEVELOPED, 


Experience  with  the  Baldwin  smoke  box  superheater,  as  in- 
stalled on  quite  a  large  number  of  freight  locomotives  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  soon  indicated  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  greater  economy  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  superheater,  which  would  give  somewhat  higher 
temperatures,  coming  within  the  limits  of  what  would  be  called 
a  moderate  degree  superheat.  It  was  also  indicated  that,  all 
things  being  considered,  a  superheater  which  does  not  require 
any  deformation  of  the  boiler  was  to  be  preferred. 

To  answer  this  purpose  H.  W.  Jacobs,  assistant  superintendent 


One  of  the  illustrations  gives  a  perspective  view  showing  the 
arrangement  and  connection  of  the  superheater  as  applied  tO  this 
locomotive.  It  consists  simply  of  two  steel  drums,  fitted  with  a 
scries  of  horizontal  fire  tubes  between  the  heads,  located  in  the 
front  end  and  the  necessary  steam  pipe  connections.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  the  superheater  considerable 
experimental  work  was  done  to  determine  the  proper  diameter 
of  fire  tubes  for  the  most  satisfactory  results.  These  researches 
indicated  very  strongly  the  superiority  of  the  2}^  in.  tubes, 
which  have  since  been  used.    The  shells  of  the  two  drums  are 


CinderHof^r- 


Valine  Chamber  Head 

Valve  Chamber  Cttetisiorf 
JACOBS  SUPERHEATER  AS  APPLIED  TO  TANDEM  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVE    NO.  901. 


of  motive  power,  designed  a  fire  tube  drum  type  superheater 
which  was  applied  to  a  locomotive  in  November,  1908.  After  a 
little  over  a  year's  performance  the  results  indicated  the  superior 
qualities  of  this  superheater  over  the  low  degree  superheater 
as  applied  to  other  engines  of  the  same  class,  and  since  that 
time  the  Jacobs  superheater  has  been  applied  very  generally  to 
locomotives  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

Since  a  large  portion  of  the  locomotives  on  this  road  are  of 
the  compound  type,  the  superheater  has  been  arranged  in  two 
parts,  one  drum  being  ahead  of  the  exhaust  pipe  for  superheat- 
ing the  steam  on  its  way  from  the  boiler  to  the  high  pressure 
cylinders  and  the  other  larger  drum,  located  between  the  exhaust 
pipe  and  the  front  flue  sheet  acting  as  a  reheater  (see  American 
Engineer,  December,  1909,  page  481).  ■r";'    •:-:,;;. 

In  June,  1909,  engine  901,  a  tandem  compound  locomotive  of 
the  2-10-2  type  used  on  heavy  mountain  grades,  was  turned  out 
of  the  Topeka  ibops  equipped  with  a  superheater  of  this  type. 


Yi,  in.  boiler  plate  and  the  heads  are  flanged  in  the  same  manner 
as  front  flue  sheets  on  locomotives.  The  rear  drum  is  made  oval 
in  cross  section  to  provide  room  for  the  passage  of  the  dry 
pipe  extension  to  the  front  drum,  which  is  circular  in  cross  sec- 
tion. The  rear  drum  is  placed  about  24  in.  ahead  of  the  flue 
sheet  and  a  manhole  (not  shown)  provided  in  the  bottom  of  the 
smoke  box  gives  access  to  this  space.  There  is  a  6  in.  central 
thic  ill  the  roar  drum  (not  shown)  in  line  with  lb*.-  jo  in.  return 
Hue  in  the  front  drum,  permitting  defective  boiler  tubes  t««  Ix- 
removed  witliout  taking  out  the  superheater. 

The  rear  drum,  b«:ause  of  its  situation  directly  in  front  of 
the  flue  sheet,  is  exposed  to  very  high  temperatures,  subjecting 
the  tube  connection  to  severe  expansion  stresses.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  trouble  with  leakage,  the  tubes  in  this 
drum  are  inserted  without  copper  ferrules,  rolled  and  expanded 
and  are  then  welded  at  both  ends  by  either  autogenous  or  electric 
methods.    It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  weld  the  tubei  in 
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CHIP  BOX  FOR  LATHES. 


I  lu  aii-oftiprniyfru  "itltiiitnttioil  <h<»\vs  .1  simple  dcsipn  nf  a  box 
wfiiih  is  pLicid  uti<li.riu;illi  a  latlu'  for  ratohint;  tin-  cliiji^.  It  i> 
iii<>iiiitt'd  on  swivt"!., toilers  and jpan  Ik-  <Irauii  out  of  tin-  \va> 
anl  cKaiinl  without  itittrfcriivt;  with  thi-  man  working  at  thu 
luacliiiH-.  It  can  In-  iisadc  watiijirc^of  if  iuoi>sar_\.  am!  lla^ 
provrii  to  lu"  n  most  satisiactt)ry  arranj:;oni(nt  iin<Kr  >t\irai  (.f 
■,thc  niaihinis  at  Ihc  Riadvilli,-  shops.  .1"':      -■'.'' 


three  plugs,  the  two  outer  ones  being 
secured  but  adjustable  as  to  length,  and 
inaking  a  lit  on  the  inside  of  the  cylin- 
diT.  Tlu  third  is  free  to  move  on  the 
rod  and  in  tin-  cylindiT.  Ijut  is  fitted 
uitli  Katlur  jiai-kiiis;  to  ])rcvi'nt  leak- 
am.  it  i>  inounti-d  betwi-en  the  other 
two.  riu'  louiT  plu^  lias  live  7/16  in. 
lioKs  tlirouyli  it.  and  tiu-re  is  also  a 
'1  in.  lioK-  from  the  top  of  tin.-  piston 
rod  throiiiih  its  i\nti.r  coiinectiiij;  to  an 
oprnini;  jn-1  above  the  lower  plus4. 
rh(  re  ari-  thru-  lar.ne  e.\haust  ports  in  '.:\ 
tin-  ^idi'  i.f  tin  eyiinder,  uliieli  at  the  .^l', 
Imttoiii  iif  il.i.'  stroke  are  opci.ed  by  the 
ii'vvir  plus;,  ki  finnee  to  the  detailed 
ilhistiati  >ii    will    slmw    thi^    eonstruetioii.   -..■ 

In    thi-    air    line    ieadiri^    to    the    valve 
lylindt  r  iherv  is  a  small  scpiare  bo.\   in 
wlii.h   iluTf   is  a   ^niall    slide   valve   con  ■  -v 
luetid  to  a   foot  treadle.      This  opens  or   ,; 
clo>e-   tile   air   supply   a>  desired.  ■;*; 

The    air    beinjj;    admitted    at    the    jxirt   . '■' 
loeatid    ji>t    above    the    lower    ])lu«.f    in 
I'e  valve  eyiinder,   when  it  is  in   the  re- 
Ka-i-d     posjiiiiii.     ]>as--iii;j;     ihroui'h     the  ''•", 
'•pininus    in     the     latter,     foreinj;     tin.'     pi-ton     down     imtil     the  .-^^ 
tod    ill    it-    diiwnward    movenur.t     niovr-    tlie    upper    i)lu}4:    into 
coiitaei     Willi    till-    eciiter    om-    and     forei-    it     downward    suf-    . 
licienilv    to    .Id-c    the    air    atlniissidii    jiort.       The    exhau>t    ports    -i. 


CONTINUOUS  FEED  VALVE  FOR  AIR  CYLINDER. 


Koriiisc  on  a  punching  press  operated  by  ,1   10  inch  air  brakt'- 
ir-''.cylinder  u  sjK'cial  design  t>f  fei-d  valve  lias  been  de-igne<l.  vvhieii 
..;,•  igives  a  po-iti\e  and  contiiiuou>  stroke  of  any  Uiinth  desired. 

Reference  to  the  illu.-lralioi!-  will  show  th.at  there  is  a  pistm 

rod  e.xtending  up  from  the  main  pi.sjon  through  a  -mall  cylinder. 

: -Vbtch' can  be  tinned  the  valve  cyhnder.     On  this  rod  there  ar-.- 


Ci'-s>  Se.ii..ti  thr'-nv'h 
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DETAIL    OK    AL'KiMATir    AIR    VAT.VK    FOR    PNEUMATIC    PUNCH. 

will  then  be  open  and  the  spring  will  return  the  piston  to  the 
top  of  its  stroke.  As  soon  as  the  piston  reaches  its  top  limit 
the  air  port  is  again  opened  by  the  action  of  the  lower  plug  and 
the  stroke  repeated,  so  couiinuing  as  long  as  the  pressure  is 
maintained.  ".■-:%-■.  i''."-' 

This  feed  valve  is  in  use  at  the  Readville  shops  and  assures  a 
positive  stroke  to  the  press  or  punch,  regardless  of  the  work  to 
be  performed.  ^r'':';:!-,,  '■''■•'''^ -'..^i.  I'^.^'i '.'■■''.  j''^-.i^:!: 


(iAs  VS.  CJAsoi-KNK  1  OK  Hkating  Tikks.— The  following  table 
gives  the  time  and  cost  i)er  average  lire,  or,  better  still,  the  actual 
cu-t  per  inch  of  diameter  for  heating  locomotive  tires,  gasolene 
at  ^o.lo  per  gallon,  eomnirreial  i;-'-  .'it  $'>.!^.=;  per  i.<mk)  cubic  feet..;: 


//     ''  ■.'li-'i  ',■'■■■.'■'.   .•;.•■■.        \\  T"..-iVmi; l;.i.»..r,, 

/    /        ♦  .■    :'■    ■■    ■:.    ■■;.■■•-■.:.■  \     \  <'|.:i;.Um;  SImI.;  V:.^>> 


.r/btrirfrVitu'rsj  f^\i- 


,  Elul  \'i-« 


GENERAL   ARBANCEMENT   A.M)   APPUCATIO??  OF  AUTOMATIC  VALVE  TO 

PNEUM.\TIC  PUNCH. 


Inside                                                                                                                •  ■.'.    '.  -' 

■'■   ■■■.■.    : :  •  ■ 

diaiii.   of  tire.                        Gasolene.       .Commercial   Kas.  V  . '   ■'...  . 

'■'■'•'      .'•   '..' 

42   in.    .,,.....i,.;.v...:i*i.v-            $0.13fi5    ■.,;,::■     $0.1143         '"  ■  !."    v- 

'     .             '-r^-^'.'.-    '\ 

44"       ....;.V.......;j;......v^--                .1431    •-     .-■          .1191               .~^  >.:  ■ 

•'.    •         ■               •".        '■ 

4f5    "      i.,.;...,.v.".,i..   ;.             .1495    '.■:.■,•■■•.'         1251                 •■■■■■^:. 

'■.-.-    ■     '    .' 

.Vi    "      ...■./..........:..;.             .169»,     .;".;  ^        .1416                  ■■■':. 

.'■•     ■■•-."■••     '('- 

;-,«  " .1920                      .1.523         .., 

.   :'/'  -    '■'         ■'■. 

r,i   "      .2015                       .1689         .' 

..-    \-*     .'■           ■'' 

f,8   "      .2210                       .1850        >.-.•..; 

■■."•.■■'        ..     ■,.'" 

74"     .2405                      .2013             jr- 

Avcr.nee  time   per  tire 17.52  mm.              15.5  nun.        .-■.,        ■•. 

.•*,,r  : 

.^verage   cost    per   tire $0,175                   $0.1433 

Average   cost    per   diameter,   inch..                  .00326                  .00272           ■  .*  •  1 

■  >■■"■«'■'•:•'■■.•- 

— H.  D.  Kelley  at  the  General  Foremen's  Convention^       ■<■■ 
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TESTS     OF    JACOBS     SUPERHEATER    ONT    A    TANDEM     COM 

■.,,.,...,,    POUND  SANTA   FE  TYPE   LOCOMOTIVE 


Complete  locomotive  tests  of  a  tandem  coMPOUNb  2-10-5  typF/ of  tjocoNioTiyEf.; 

::r        fitted  with  a  JACOBS  SUPERIIKAIER  AND  REHEATER  AND  AN  IDENTICAL    ^'.^v 

i;v;iv^^>::      LOCOMOTIVE  USING  SATURA  1  ED    STEAM.     THE   TESTS    WERE  MADE  .^x"^>:^ 

•  V^- 'H  ■>•- .  •     ,    OVER  A  SECTION  WHERl'    THE   FULL  CAPACITY  OF  BOTH  ''"■''><■ 

;-V'.  :Av3;;  V:\4^  ,        locomotives  was  developed..  ,   i-v-;- 


Experience  with  the  Baldwin  smoke  box  superheater,  as  in 
stalled  on  quite  a  large  number  of  freight  locomotives  on  tho 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  Railroad,  soon  indicated  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  greater  economy  by  the  apph- 
cation  of  a  superheater,  which  would  give  somewhat  higlur 
temperatures,  coming  within  the  limits  of  what  would  be  called 
a  moderate  degree  superheat.  It  was  also  indicated  that,  all 
things  being  considered,  a  superheater  which  docs  not  require 
any  deformation  of  the  boiler  was  to  be  preferred.  •'  "; 

..  To  answer  this  purpose  H.  W.  Jacobs,  assistant  superintendent 


One  of  the  illustfations  gives  ai  perspective  view  showing  the 
arratigemcnt  and  connection  of:  the  Superheater  as  applied  to  this 
locomotive.  It  consists  .-.imply  of  two  steel  drum'-,  lilted  with  a 
-itries  of  huri/outalUretnlK's  between  the  heads,  located,  in  the 
front  end  an<I  tlie  iu'cc<*ary  steatn  pipe  connections.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  developnieiU  of  the  supcrlKaler  considerable 
experimental  work  was  d<3nc  to  determine  the  proper  diameter 
of  tire  tubes  for  the  most  satisfactory  results.  These  researches 
•indicated  very  strongly  the  superiority  of  iht  2%  in.  tubes, 
which  have  since  been  used.    The  shells  of  the  two  drums  arc 
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^ye  Chamber  Head 


Valine  Chamber  €»tension 


JACOBS  SUPERHEATER  A$   ^PrLffiD;  TO  TANfif.M  CO>ir<>U.\t»  IX)COHOtlVE    NOi  <)OI , 


of  motive  power,  designed  a  fire '  tube  di"Um  type  superheater 
which  was  applied  to  a  locomotive  in  November,  1Q08.  After  a 
little  over  a  year's  performance  the  results  indicated  the  superior 
qualities  of  this  superheater  over  the  low  degree  superheater 
as  applied  to  other  engines  of  the  same  class,  and  since  that 
time  the  Jacobs  superheater  has  been  applied  very  generally  «o 
locomotives  on  the  Santa  Fe.  O'V:. .'r^^'J^      '■■-    ;^:;y 

Since  a  large  portion  of  the  locomotives  on  this  road  arc  of 
the  compound  type,  the  superheater  lias  been  arranged  in  two 
parts,  one  drum  being  ahead  of  the  exhaust  pipe  for  superheat- 
ing the  steam  on  its  way  from  the  boiler  to  the  high  pressure- 
cylinders  and  the  other  larger  drum,  located  between  the  exhaust 
pipe  and  the  front  flue  sheet  acting  as  a  reheatcr  (sec  AiiEWCAX 
Engineer,  December,  1909,  page  481).'^    ':'\  .^  :-':VL  v   '■,':■  ■;i:''-,y'. 

In  June,  1909,  engine  901,  a  tandem  compound  locomotive  of 
the  2-10-2  type  used  on  heavy  mountain  grades,  was  turned  out 
of  the  Topekn.  shops  equipped  with  a  superheater  of  this  type. 


•''s  in.  boiler-plate  .'ind  flit^  hVad<  are  tlangict  in  (he  s,ime  nianiu  r 
as  front  flue  sheets  on  locomotives..  Tlie  rear  <Jruni  is  made  ova! 
m  cross  scctioTi  >V  provide  robm  if 6rth<;  passage  of  the  dry 
pipe  extension  to  the  from  drHm,  whK-h  is  circular  in  cross  sec 
tion.'rhe  rear  drum  i>  placed  al)0»it/^4  in.  ahead  of  the  flu'^ 
>i)eet  and  .1  manholo  < jmt  sbowti)  provitKd  in  tlu  ImHI'^hi  (>[  iU^' 
siiiofce  1>rtx  gi\ '/'s  iaewss  J«V.ilfis;"  •=i>d«?cr.  TtirtV  ■isi'^  ^  iii-v:<vrtilr»l 
thu-  jr.  flic  riaT<lri.tiH<.ni»t  sli<'wii>.  in  ItHe  with  tlu;  j<»  iti.  nliini 
tine  in  the,  trout  dnuti;  pcrUiittiny  di-fcotive  Iwnlov  tHln-  io  1" 
reujovi^d  wilh<>ut  i^klug  «Mit  tlu-  s«pirhc:jfcr. 
.'The  rear  drijm,  because,  of  its  situatton  directly  in,  front  of 
the  fliic  sheet,  is  exposed  to  vei'y  hich  temiHratures  ^ubjectin^ 
the  tube  connection  to  severe  <'xi)ansi<>n  stresses.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  trouble  with  leakagt-,  lh«?  tubes  in  thi.-> 
drum  are  inserted  without  c<ippi'r  ferrules,  rolled  and  rxpande4 
and  are  then  welded  at  both  ends  by  cither  iUitogenou>  or  electric 
methoxi!:.    It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  weld  the  tubes  in 
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the  front  drum,  which  are  rolled,  expanded  and  beaded  in  the  changes  were  made  in  the  valve  setting,  which  is  given  in  the 

same  manner  as  boiler  tubes.  table  below. 

The  two  drums  are  as  light  as  consistent  with  safety  and  are  It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  entirely  change  the  front  end 

of  very  compact  construction,  giving  a  maximum  volume  and  drafting  arrangement  of  the  locomotive  with  the  superheater, 

superheating  surface  per  unit  of  weight.     They  are  held  in  place  as   it   does   not   require   the   use   of   any   netting  or  bafHe   plate, 

by  Z  shaped  brackets  which  are  slotted  and  located  so  as  to  Cinders  and  sparks  striking  against  the  two  drums  are  whirled 

permit  free  expansion  in  all  directions.  around  the  front  of  the  front  drum  and  by  the  time  they  leave 

In  the  interior  of  both  drums  baffle  plates  of  thin  steel  arc  the  stack  are  extinguished.    There  are  not  as  many  sparks  drawn 

inserted,  being  located  to  direct  circulation  equally  over  all  of  into  the  front  end  as  the  draft  is  more  constant  and   steady. 

the  tubes.    These  baffle  plates  direct  the  steam  in  such  a  manner  Engine  901  was  provided  with  a  5-H  in-  nozzle,  while  923  required 

as  to  give  a  scrubbing  action  over  the  surface  of  the  tubes  to  a  5^  in.  nozzle.     This  fact,  however,  is  not  apparent  from  the 

remove  the  non-conducting  film  of  highly  superheated  steam  and  indicator  cards,  which  showed  that  the  size  of  the  nozzle  can  be 

thus  permitting  the  greatest  possible  transmission  of  heat  from  varied  %  in.  in  diameter  without  materially  affecting  the  back 

the  tubes  to  the  steam.     Deflector  pl.ites  are  placed  around  the  pressure. 

back  end  of  the   rear  drum  to  close  the  space  between  it  and  Both  locomotives  were  fitted  with  brick  arches  and  tests  were 

the  front  end  shell  and  also  around  the  forward  head  of  the  also  made  without  arches,  which,  although  they  were  not  ex 

front  drum,  a  space   18  in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  however,  being  tensive  enough  to  be  conclusive,  clearly  indicated  the  great  value 

left   open   to   prevent   the   accumulation   of   any  cinders   in   the  of  the  arch  as  a  fuel  saver. 

bottom  of  the  smoke  box.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  gases  from  The  general  dimensions  and  valve  setting  of  both  these  loco- 

the  boiler  tubes  must  pass  through  both  drums,  are  then  reversed  motives  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

and  turned  through  the  large  central  flue  in  the  front  drum  to  an 

enclosed  petticoat  pipe  which  connects  directly  to  the  stack.  f "«/"J  N""'''^; • »«»  »" 

,                              ,                -IT                   •  .       .  Weight  in  working  order: 

I'rom  the  very  start  locomotive  No.  901  with  the  superheater  Tender,  pounds  16.5,800  165,800 

showed  itself  superior  to  other  locomotives  of  the  same  class.  TV'ul"poTd"s**^:::::::::::::;::::::;::::     '^taS       ^WiZ 

It  started  quicker,  hauled  a  greater  tonnage,  and  used  less  fuel.  Total,  engine,  pounds... 287,240  287,24) 

„,,  .,      .     ,         ,  „  ...  .  .  Total,    locomotive,    pounds 453,040  453,040 

While  jt  has  been  generally  conceded  that  superheated  steam  is  vvhcel  base: 

of  considerable  value  in  passenger  service,  its  economy  in  freigiit  J?'K'.d    i^  C*-    ^  !"•    i?  i^-  .?  I" 

,  ,     ,  ,  ,    ^    ■     ,  ,jj-  J  Engine    35  ft.   11  in.     35  ft.  11  in. 

service  at  low  speeds  has  not  been  definitely  settled,  and  in  order  Total    66  ft.    0  in.    66  ft.    0  in. 

to    determine    its    value    under    these    conditions,    arrangements  Tank  capacities: 

.      ,  ,  ,  .  .  ■  J  Water,    gallons    8,500  8,600 

were  made   for  a  thorough  test  of  engine  901,  operating  under  Coal,  pounds  27,000  27,000 

ordinary  conditions  of  road  service,  and  to  make  a  similar  test  Boiler: 

,          ^,                 .           .     ,                      ,          ,  XT              V                    •         J       •.,  Type — wngon  top,  radial  stay,  wide  firebox, 

of  another  engine  of  the  same  class    (No.  923)    not  equipped  with  Outside  diameter,  first  ring,  inches 81.06  81.06 

a  superheater,  and  thus  get  the  comparative  results  to  determine  ^^^^""'^^nd^ ^^Tc^k-^"''  '*'  '^''''  °*  ^*^' 

the  value  of  superheated  steam  for  compound  freight  engines.  Water  space,  cubic  feet 4S3.0  562.i 

rj,,  L.i,^,  .  1.-,  I  i_-f  Steam   space,   cubic   feet 84.2  94. A 

Ihe  engines  both  belong  to  what  is  known  as  900  class,  which  p. 

were   designed    and   built    by   the    Baldwin    Locomotive   Works,  Number  391  «91 

,     .  ,    ^,  ,       J  .    .  T.,  /.     ^  Outside   diameter,    inches 2.25  S.iiS 

being  of   the   2- 10-2   tandem   compound   type.     They   were   first  Thickness,  inches  0.125  0.185 

introduced  on   this   road   about  eight  years  ago,  and  until  the  Length  between  sheets,  inches..... m  JW 

*         •'  .  .        ,■  Total   fire  area,  square   feet 3,360  4,077 

advent  of  the  Mallet  Articulated  compound  locomotives  in  this  Arch — fire  area,  square  feet 12.S  irs 

country,  were  the  largest  locomotives  in  the  world.    They  were  Firebox:       .....                                                ,„«  „=              m^  ac 

•"  ^  „       ■         •  e  Length    inside,    inches 104.25  104.26 

very   fully   illustrated   and   described   in   the   following  issues  of  Width  inside,  inches 78  78 

this  journal :  October.  1903,  page  372 ;  November,  1903,  page  398,  {^^g,  K  end!"  inchel!'. !  i  l ! ! ! !  1 ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !              Vd                 HI 

and  Mav,   1904,  page  176.     The  general  appearance  is  shown  in  Fire  area,  square  feet 809  809 

the  illustration   indicating  the   location   of   the   instruments  and  '^°'^L''d'^Vn"iy  o7"u%s^'qi?eNee1^^  °^ '"^^^            3.582                4.899 

the   general    dimensions   of   both    the   locomotives    under   test   are       Orates,  rocking  finger— area,  square  feet 58.5  68.6 

.  .  Ratio  heating  surface  to  grate   area 61.24  78.84 

given    in    the    tabic    in    the    next    cohinin.  Ratio  tire  area  through  flues  to  grate  area 0.147  0.147 

Tu^^^    i^„.^.,,.^»:..«-     «-„    ..^^A     :.,     .»:.-„,.ii...,.,^.. .     «..,-u:„»    n,,A        Ratio  fi.chdx  heating  surface  to  grate  area 3.57  8.67 

These     locomotives     are     used     m     miscellaneous     pushmg    and  RaUo  flue  surface  to  firebox  heating  surface....                16.08                   19.61 

heavy    freight    service   on    the    heavy   grades   of   the    Southwest,  Drivers: 

where  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  crosses  five  ranges  of  mountains.      ^  ..  ^j^"''**^'"'   '"*=''"   *^  "•'" 

,  .   ,        ,                                            ■                       r                                y  Cylinders: 

on   which    the   maximum   grades   vary   from   2   to   31/2    per   cent.  High  pressure,  right,  diameter,  inches 19.126  19 

Due  to  the  heavy  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  they  have  a  }I-«j'  J*;-^--.  ^f/'i  '^rmn^r, 'inched ! ! ! ! ! !                88                   " 

limited    speed   of   25   miles   per   hour.     Greater    speeds   can    be  Low  pressure,  left,  diameter,  inches 88  88.5 

,      .       ,    ,  .  ,  ,  .   ^  _.-    ,  Stroke  of  piston,  all  cylinders,  inches 88  38 

obtained,  but  at  an  increased  expense  for  maintenance.    Of  these  valves- 

engines  seventy  are  fitted  as  coal  burners  and  90  as  oil  burners.  Type — piston  valve. 

...                     .                           ,      .  y                                  I         f             Ml  Type  of  link  motion — Stephenson,  open  rods. 

In  starting  heavy  trams  on  3  and  3J6  per  cent,  grades  they  will  Greatest  valve  travel,  inches 6.86  6.86 

exert   a   draw   bar   pull   of   75,000  pounds,   and   can   maintain   a  Receiver  volume: 

.,.^«„  I    I  L  ,1     .  ^  -I  u  ..  High   pressure   superheater,  cubic   feet 88.7 

45,000  pound  draw  bar  pull  at  ten  miles  per  hour  on  a  3  per  cent.  l^^,  pressure  superheater  or  receiver,  cu.  ft.              84.6                  6.0 

grade.     The  actual  rating  on  through  freight  trains  is  given  in  Dimensions  of  valve  setting: 

»u_    r_ii_  i   ui  Steam   ports,   high  pressure 1^  in.  1^  in. 

the    following  table:  Exhaust    ports 6       in.  6J4  in. 

„.,,.,  „      ,  ,  .„  Bridge    3^  in.  3)4  in. 

t-irade,  feet  per  miJe  Grade,  per  cent  Tonnage  rating  Eccentric   throw    C       in.  6       m. 

184.8  3.6  640  Outside  lap,  high  pressure H  jn.  74  in. 

15g  ^  a  A  gQ0  Outside   lap,   low   pressure ^^  in.  ^   in. 

Inside  lap,  high  pressure,  negative 'A   in.  li   in. 

13'"  *•"  ""O  Inside  lap.  low  pressure,  negative H  in.  H  in. 

106.6  8.0  960  Valve    travel,    front 5H  in.  654  in. 

79.2  1.6  1150  Y'*'i^^   *"""■'•   ^."^^C V   in'  ^3/  in" 

.- o  ,„  ,„,.  Saddle   pin.   set  back 44   m.  H  in. 

^'o  l"  1350  J.ead   full    gear line  and  line    line  and  line 

26.4  0.6  3300 

The  tests  were  made  on  the  first  district  of  the  Mexican  Di- 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  construction  of  engine  901  at  ^igj^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^^  P^  between  La  Junta  and  Trinidad,  Colo.,  a 

the   time   of   the   application    of    the    superheater    except    those  distance  of  81.5  miles,  of  which  50  miles  is  an  almost  constant 

necessary  in  the  design  of  steam  pipes  and  the  moving  of  the  grade  of  597  ft.  per  mile,  the  remainder  having  the  same  ruling 

front  flue  sheet  back  42  in.     While  the  shortening  of  the  flues  grade,  but  all  rolling. 

reduced  the  flue  heating  surface  considerably,  it  did  not  prove  Careful  arrangements   were  made  to   obtain    full   data   as   to 

to   seriously   affect   the   steaming   qualities   of   the    boiler.      No  actual  performance  of  engine  relative  to  coal  and  water  con- 
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sumption,  quality  of  steam,  boiler  pressure,  height  of  water  in 
gauge  glass,  throttle  and  reverse  lever  positions,  the  drafts  in 
the  firebox  and  front  end,  degrees  of  superheat  to  cylinders, 
indicated  horsepower,  dynamometer  horsepower,  draw  bar  pull, 
speed  and  tonnage  hauled.  The  diagrammatic  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  as  installed  on  the  superheater  locomotive  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations.  The  tests  were  made  in  actual  moun 
tain  service  with  heavy  tonnage  trains.  The  engineer  was  in- 
structed to  make  no  difference  in  the  general  operation  of  the 
engine  on  account  of  tests  and  the  regular  engine  crews,  who 
had  for  a  considerable  time  been  assigned  to  the  different  en- 
gines were  used,  so  that  the  results  of  tests  might  be  more 
nearly  in  conformity  to  actual  operations.  The  conditions  of 
road  service  do  not  permit  of  a  constant  position  of  either 
reverse  lever  or  throttle  over  the  road,  but  require  continual 
changing  in  position  in  order  to  maintain  regular  speed  and 
prevent  excessive  draw  bar  pulls  with  long  trains  and  conse- 
quent break-in-twos.  As  a  consequence  the  records  show  con- 
siderable irregularity  in  performance  on  account  of  curves  and 
grades.  The  average  results,  however,  show  considerable  regu- 
larity in  that  there  is  such  a  correspondence  in  results  recorded 
and  grade  conditions  as  to  identify  the  operation  of  the  engine 
on  any  particular  portion  of  the  trip.     The  special  importance. 


for  engine  923  and  in  the  dry  pipe  extension  for  engine  901.  The  calori- 
meter was  of  the  Peabody  throttling  type  and  of  latest  design  for  this 
work.  The  calorimeter  itself  was  carefully  lagged.  The  calorimeter  for 
finding  the  quality  of  steam  leaving  the  high  pressure  cylinders  was  of  tl>e 
separating  type,  a  Barrus  universal  steam  calorimeter  of  the  1895  type. 

Pressure  Measurements. — Crosby  steam  gauges  were  used  in  the  cab  and 
on  the  calorimeter.  These  gauges  were  tested  constantly  by  means  of  the 
Crosby  dead  weight  steam  gauge  tester.  Pressures  in  the  superheater  and 
receiver  of  the  engines  were  obtained  by  special  piping  to  the  steam 
indicators.  A  Short  &  Mason  compensated  barometer  was  used  for  taking 
atmospheric  pressures.  These  pressures  varied  constantly  during  the  trip 
on  account  of  changes  in  elevation. 

Draft  Measurements. — "U"  tubed  draft  gauges  containing  water  were 
used  in  obtaining  the  drafts  in  the  smoke  box,  between  superheaters,  in  the 
firebox  and  in  the  ashpan.  These  gauges  were  bolted  on  the  hand  rail,  and 
pipe  connections  were  made  to  the  gauge  board  from  the  vaiiotts  points 
where  drafts  were  desired.  ■.".''... 

Temperature  Measurements. — Thermal  couples  were  used  for  measuring 
the  smoke  box  temperatures.  The  Hoskins  pyrometer  was  used  for  thi? 
purpose.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  an  eight-point  switch  with  proper 
connections  to  front  end.  All  the  readings  were  taken  from  one  instru- 
ment fastened  on  the  hand  rail.  The  couples  themselves  were  of  ouc- 
sixteenth  inch  material,  and  were  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature, 
so  that  differences  in  temperature  in  gases  at  top  or  bottom  of  smokehox 
were  shown  almost  immediately.  The  pyrometer  itself  was  so  substantial 
in  construction  that  after  several  months  of  service  it  showed  upon  test 
to  be  registering  accurately. 

An  angle  thermometer  reading  up  to  212  degrees  was  used  in  obtaining 
temperatures  of  feed  water.     This  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  front  of 
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then,  to  be  laid  on  the  records  is  that  they  contain  in  detail  the 
history  of  all  changes  made  and  that  readings  were  taken   fre 
quently  enough  to  obtain  this  data. 

TESTING    APPARATUS.  '..-:.,.'', 

Coal  Measurements. — All  the  coal  used  for  the  various  trips  came  from 
Willow  mine  number  five,  located  at  Hebron,  New  Mexico.  One  car  load 
of  coal  was  sacked  at  a  time,  each  sack  containing  200  pounds.  Enough 
coal  for  each  run  was  taken  from  the  car  of  sacked  coal  and  placed  on  the 
tender  at  terminals.  Before  beginning  a  test  run,  the  condition  of  the  fire 
was  noted  and  care  was  taken  that  it  was  clean  and  even;  at  the  end  of 
the  run  the  same  condition  was  approached  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  sacks  were  envptied  to  the  fireman  as  needed,  so  that  no  more  than 
500  pounds  of  coal  was  open  at  any  one  time.  The  time  of  emptying  each 
sack  was  noted,  a  careful  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  shovels  of  coal 
used  by  the  fireman  as  well  as  the  time  of  firing.  An  exact  record  was 
kept  of  the  number  of  shovels  of  coal  fired. 

Samples  of  coal  from  different  sacks  were  taken  during  each  test  run, 
and  from  the  accumulation  of  samples  of  fifty  pounds  a  sample  for  each 
test  was  obtained  by  the  standard  method  of  quartering.  The  average 
samples  thus  obtained  were  analyzed  and  efficiencies  for  the  runs  were 
based  upon  the  results  of  this  analysis. 

Water  Measurements. — Three-inch  Empire  hot  water  meters  were  placed 
in  each  branch  pipe;  by-pass  pipes  for  use  when  the  engine  was  not  under 
test  were  arranged  to  protect  the  meters.  The  meters  were  constantly 
chcked  by  comparison  with  readings  of  gauge  glasses  on  right  front  and 
left  back  corner  of  engine  tank.  Before  the  series  of  tests  the  engine 
tender  was  leveled  and  calibrated  by  weighing  in  water  fifty  gallons  at  a 
time.  By  leveling  the  tank  and  filling  it  with  water  and  noting  simul- 
taneous readings  of  meter  and  tank  gauges,  the  meters  were  calibrated  and 
correction  factors  determined.  The  overflow  of  water  from  the  injectors 
was  discharged  into  calibrated  cans,  each  of  nine  gallons  capacity.  As 
soon  as  the  cans  were  tiearly  filled  the  amount  was  noted  and  cans  were 
then  emptied.  A  one  and  one-half  inch  Empire  hot  water  meter  was  placed 
in  the  discharge  from  one  of  the  overflow  cans  in  order  to  check  the 
method  of  measuring  the  overflow.  The  total  amount  of  water  overflowing 
from  the  injectors  varied  considerably  on  different  runs  and  on  different 
engines,  depending  very  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  injectors.  The 
amount  of  overflow  was  deducted  from  that  shown  by  the  injector  meters, 
in  determining  the  amount  carried  to  boilers.  No  credit,  however,  was 
allowed  for  the  heat  in  the  water  lost. 

Quality  of  Steam. — The  quality  of  the  steam  was  determined  at  the  dome 


the  engine  tender  close  to  suction  pipe.  Thermometers  reading  up  to  600 
degrees  Fahrenheit  were  used  in  determining  the  superheat  of  steam  to 
cylinders.  These  thermometers  were  tested  from  time  to  time  against 
standard  thermometers  and  proper  corrections   made. 

POWER    MEASUREMENTS.  I 

Indicated  Horse  Power. — ^The  latest  type  of  Crosby  continuous  outside 
spring  indicators  were  used.  The  springs  were  tested  before  each  series 
of  runs.  The  indicators  themselves  were  carefully  tested  for  parallelism 
at  various  times  throughout  the  tests,  and  were  constantly  tested  for  free, 
easy  pencil  movement,  since  in  a  series  of  road  tests  there  is  more  or  less 
dust  or  sand  to  interfere  with  operation  of  indicators. 

While  thirty-six  cards  may  readily  be  taken  at  one  time  with  the  con- 
tinuous indicator,  yet  it  was  found,  after  numerous  trials,  that  three 
showed  very  accurately  the  information  desired.  Three  were  taken  al  eaoh 
reading,  and  in  working  up  the  data  the  middle  card  was  used  as  a  sample; 
the  other  two  cards  indicating  that  the  conditions  just  before  and  after 
taking  the  card  differed  not  greatly  from  that  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
card.  Cards  were  taken  from  all  four  cylinders  simultaneously  and  con- 
nections were  made  to  the  dynamometer  car  so  that  an  offset  was  made  on 
the  chart  registering  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  period  of  taking  cards. 
This  method  of  registering  indicated  accurately  the  location  on  road  where 
cards  were  taken. 

The  indicator  reducing  motion  was  of  the  slotted  lever  type,  which  took 
its  motion  from  the  engine  cross-head  and  in  turn  drove  a  small  cross-head. 
The  second  cross-head  had  a  light  tube  or  motion  rod.  On  this  tube  were 
adjustable  fingers  to  which  the  indicator  drum  cords  were  attached. 

Dynamometer  Horse  Power. — To  determine  accurately  the  work  done  by 
the  engine  and  the  resistance  of  the  different  trains,  a  dynamometer  car 
was  used.  This  car  is  known  as  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Car  number 
five,  and  was  obtained  from  the  Westinghouse  Company  for  making  this 
series  of  tests.  The  dynamometer  itself  is  of  the  diaphragm  type  and  is 
capable  of  recording  very  high  drawbar  pulls  and  buffs. 

The  record  of  performance  as  shown  on  the  twelve-inch  roll  attached  to 
the  chronograph  shows  very  distinctly  the  variations  in  drawbar  pulls  at 
quarter  second  intervals.  Time  measurements  of  one-half  seconds  were 
shown  by  offsets  in  line  on  left  side  of  the  paper.  Distance  measurements 
in  revolutions  of  the  wheels  were  shown  on  the  right  side  of  the  paper  by 
offsets  in  pen  line.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  such  that  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  axle  in  six  seconds  pi  vis  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour. 
The  paper  also  records  a  base  line  upon  which  distance  signals  were  re- 
corded by  an  offset  in  the  line,  made  by  breaking  the  circuit  on  the  part 
of  the  observer.     Mile  posts,  time  and  stations  were  written  on  the  chart. 
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A  separate  base  line  is  used  for  recording;  of  time  during  which  indicator 
cards  were  taken.  All  data  regarding  dynamometer  horse  power,  drawbar 
J  uU  and  speeds  were  obtained  from  the  charts  in  the  dynamometer  car. 

TONNAGE  MEASUREMENTS. 
The  tonnage  haul  was  taken  from  the  conductor's  wheel  report.  These 
reports  show  weight  in  cars  as  per  waybills,  and  also  light  weight  of  cars. 
The  light  weights  of  cars  were  invariably  checked  by  noting  the  actual 
light  weight  stenciled  on  cars  in  train  and  comparing  them  with  the  wheel 
report.  In  all  cases  the  tonnage  refers  to  the  number  of  tons  in  the  train 
and  does  not  include  tonnage  of  tender  and  engine. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  determining  of  points  at  which  readings  should  be  taken  is  of  great 
importance  in  road  tests  where  results  serve  to  indicate  average  perform- 
ance. Evan  on  up  grades,  such  as  in  a  territory  between  La  Junta  and 
Simpson,  there  arc  a  great  many  momentum  grades.  On  this  account  it  is 
a  difficult  problem  to  choose  points  at  which  observations  should  be  taken 
that  will  indicate,  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  the  real  performance  of 
the  engine. 

In  order  to  assure  uniformity  of  readings,  certain  mile  posts  were  chosen 
and  the  different  observations  were  made  at  these  mile  posts.  By  such 
an  arrangement  the  readings  made  served  for  an  average  performance  ob- 
tained during  the  trip.  The  indicator  cards  were  taken  on  an  average  of 
tliirty  times  per  run.  The  pyrometer,  calorimeter,  drafts,  temperatures, 
licight  of  water  and  boiler  pressures  were  taken  on  an  average  of  forty 
limes  per  trip,  throttle  and  reverse  lever  positions  were  noted  for  each 
change.  Water  meters  were  read  at  every  mile  post  where  indicator 
cards  and  calorimeter  readings  were  taken,  and  also  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  grades  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  stopping  and  starting  of  engine.  The 
dynamometer  readings  were  taken  continuously  from  the  start  to  the  end 
of  each  trip,  excepting  on  the  trips  from  Trinidad  to  La  Junta.  On  these 
runs  the  dynamometer  records  were  cut  out  at  Thatcher.  The  number  of 
shovels  of  coal  was  iccorded  as  fired;  the  number  of  sacks  of  coal,  as 
emptied. 

INDICATOR    CARDS. 

The  application  of  a  superheater  between  the  high  and  low  pressure 
cylinders  of  a  tandem  compound  locomotive  affords  an  opportunity  for 
studying  the  effects  of  a  large  receiver  volume  on  the  distribution  of 
indicated  horse  power  between  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  for 
various  engine  speeds. 

On  the  non-superheater  locomolive,  the  receiver  volume  between  the  high 
and  low  pressure  cylinders  is  very  small,  only  amounting  to  six  cubic  feet, 
and  furthermore  the  cylinder  receivers  on  each  side  of  the  locomotive  are 
entirely  separate.  The  high  pressure  exhaust  line  follows  closely  the  low 
pressure  admission  line  and  with  equal  ratios  of  cut-off,  the  ratio  of 
indicated  horse  power  in  the  two  cylinders  is  nearly  unity,  averaging  1  to 
1:21  for  the  entire  runs.  Any  increase  in  speed  tends  to  bring  the  ratio 
closer  to  unity  so  that  both  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  develop  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  power. 

Due  to  small  receiver  volume,  the  receiver  pressure  fluctuates  greatly  and 
records  with  distinctness  the  characteristic  events  of  the  stroke.  On  the 
superheater  locomotive  the  receiver  between  the  high  and  low  pressure 
cylinders  has  a  capacity  of  34.5  cubic  feet.  Both  high  and  low  pressure 
cylinders  exhaust  into  the  one  receiver  at  different  quarters  of  the  stroke, 
and  thereby  maintain  a  comparatively  high  receiver  pressure.  With  the 
aid  of  the  starting  valve  the  pressure  is  raised  to  a  maximum  in  one  stroke. 
As  soon  as  this  pressure  is  attained,  the  back  pressure  line  of  the  high 
pressure  cylinders  becomes  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  atmospheric  line. 
While  its  height  depends  entirely  on  how  hard  the  engine  is  working,  yet 
it  is  never  slanted  downward  nor  does  it  follow  the  low  pressure  admission 
line  as  in  the  other  locomotive.  * 

Both  high  pressure  cylinders  exhaust  at  different  times  into  a  common 
receiver.  Due  to  the  large  volume  of  this  receiver,  the  admission  line  on 
the  low  pressure  is  maintained  more  nearly  horizontal  than  on  the  engine 
without  large  receiver  volume.  The  receiver  is  a  superheater  and  also 
serves  to  re-evaporate  water  condensed  in  the  high  pressure  cylinders,  there- 
by greatly  increasing  the  volume  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinders  as 
well  as  making  a  further  increase  in  volume  by  superheating.  Accordingly 
there  is  always  a  tendency  for  an  increase  in  the  back  pressure  in  the  high 
pressure  cylinders.  These  conditions  cause  an  increase  of  pressure  in  the 
high  pressure  cylinder,  reduce  the  mean  effective  pressure  in  the  high  and 
increase  it  in  the  low  pressure  cylinders,  thereby  increasing  the  horse  power 
ratio  between  the  two  cylinders  from  1  to  1.98  for  the  average  of  the  entire 
runs.  The  lower  the  speed  the  more  even  the  division  of  power.  The 
higher  the  speed  the  greater  the  ratio  in  favor  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder. 

This  distribution  of  power  made  engine  901  slightly  more  powerful  at 
slow  and  average  speeds  than  engine  923.  At  high  speeds,  however,  the 
difference  in  power  was  less  perceptible.  The  gain  in  horse  power  in  the 
low  pressure  cylinder  more  than  offset  the  loss  in  the  high  pressure  cylin- 
der, both  at  high  and  low  speeds.  The  influence  of  a  large  receiver  on 
starting  is  a  most  important  one.  If  the  starting  valve  is  not  sufficiently 
large  or  there  is  not  a  by-pass  allowing  steam  at  boiler  pressure  to  enter 
the  receiver  through  a  quick  opening  valve  the  engine  will  be  so  slow  in 
starting  that  the  insufficient  engine  momentum  acquired  will  be  inadequate 
to  start  a  heavy  train.  On  this  engine  the  simpling  or  starling  valve  -.vas 
large  enough  so  that  the  large  volume  receiver  was  quickly  filled  with  steam 
at  a  good  pressure.  The  first  low  pressure  cards  taken  at  starting  showed 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  more  horse  power  than  cards  immediately 
following.  This  condition  for  starting  made  the  engine  exceptionally 
powerful,  so  that  when  necessary  to  stop  for  switching  or  for  section  men 
on  steep  grades  or  on  bad  curves,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  starting 


the   train.      Other   engines   of   her  class  under   such   conditions   of  stopping 
usually  have  to  back  up  and  run  for  the  grades. 

The  indicator  cards  for  engine  923  are  typical  cards  for  engines  of  this 
design,  though  the  lead  on  cards  at  slow  speed  does  not  seem  in  all  cases 
to  be  sufficient.  The  indicator  cards  of  engine  901  are  such  as  should  oe 
expected  at  slow  speeds.  At  high  speeds,  however,  there  was  considerable 
negative  work  in  the  high  pressure  cylinders,  part  of  which  was  due  to 
lack  of  lead  and  excessive  corapreFsion  and  part  to  the  way  in  which  both 
high  pressure  cylinders  exhausted  at  different  times  into  the  one  receiver. 

TEST  RUM$. 

Preliminary  Runs. — Several  preliminary  runs  were  made  to 
determine  the  best  drafting  conditions  and  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  test  apparatus  as  to  record  specific  data  needed.  The 
test  runs  were  then  made  under  the  normal  conditions  prevail- 
ing and  with  such  tonnage  as  available  and  under  such  condi 
tion  of  service,  either  through  or  local  freight,  as  consistent 
with  operative  conditions. 

Run  No.  7,  Engine  goi. — This  run  was  made  from  Trinidad 
to  La  Junta  on  August  4th.  There  were  2,875  tons  in  the  train, 
consisting  of  si.\ty-five  cars.  The  total  time  on  Uie  road  was 
five  hours  and  forty-two  minutes.  The  total  delayed  time  was 
one  hour  and  thirty-eiglit  minutes,  leaving  an  actual  running  time 
of  four  hours  and  four  minutes.  Ten  thousand  one  hundred 
pounds  of  coal  were  used  during  this  trip,  with  an  average  coal 
consumption  of  43.1  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  gross  ton  miles. 
The  ashes  removed  at  the  end  of  the  run  amounted  to  1,364 
pounds;  the  ashes  in  the  coal  as  fired  as  shown  by  analysis 
amounted  to  1,044  pounds;  74,177  pounds  of  water  were  sup- 
plied to  the  boiler.  The  equivalent  evaporation  was  8.82  pounds 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  but  by  crediting  the  heat  imparted 
by  the  waste  gases  to  the  superheaters,  this  was  increased  to  9.5 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  The  theoretical  evaporation 
for  the.  coal  used  on  the  trip  was  1377  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal,  so  that  the  boiler  efficiency  was  69  per  cent,  for 
the  run.  ''.  •■  >:  .  ;,. 

The  maximum  temperature  of  steam  to  high  pressure  cylinder 
was  418  degrees,  that  to  low  pressure  cylinder  was  448  degrees. 
The  maximum  superheat  in  high  pressure  cylinders  was  39 
degrees,  in  low  pressure  cylinders  105  degrees. 

Run  No.  9,  Engine  901. — The  run  Avas  made  from  Trinidad  to 
La  Junta  on  August  7th.  There  were  3,009  tons  in  the  train 
of  eighty-one  cars.  The  total  time  on  the  road  was  seven  hours 
and  twenty-eight  minutes ;  the  total  delayed  time  was  three 
hours,  so  tliat  the  actual  running  time  was  four  hours  and 
twenty-eight  minutes.  The  causes  for  such  unusual  delays  3= 
occurred  on  this  trip  were  due  mostly  to  a  broken  knuckle  and 
hot  boxes  on  cars  in  train.  During  periods  of  delay  1,200  pounds 
of  coal  were  consumed.  The  total  coal  consumed  for  the  run 
amounted  to  9,300  pounds,  or  37.9  pounds  per  thousand  gross 
ton  miles.  The  total  ash  removed  was  1,346  pounds,  while  that 
in  the  coal  as  fired,  as  shown  by  analysis,  was  1,201  pounds. 
Sixty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  of  water 
were  evaporated,  which  gives  an  equivalent  evaporation  from  and 
at  212  degrees  of  8.93  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  fired. 
Giving  credit  to  heat  taken  up  in  superheating  steam,  the  equiv- 
alent evaporation  is  increased  to  9.62  pounds  of  water  per  pound 
of  coal.  The  theoretical  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  used  dur- 
ing this  trip  was  1363  pounds,  so  that  the  boiler  efficiency  for 
the  trip  was  70.6  per  cent. 

Run  No.  10,  Engine  por. — The  run  was  made  on  August  8th, 
from  La  Junta  to  Trinidad,  with  a  train  of  1,337  tons  in  49  cars. 
The  total  time  on  road  was  six  hours  and  seven  minutes,  the 
delayed  time  was  one  hour  and  fifty-two  minutes,  so  that  the 
actual  running  time  was  four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  The 
coal  consumed  on  the  run  was  21,833  pounds;  this  performance 
showed  a  consumption  of  200.3  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand 
gross  ton  miles.  For  a  distance  of  32.3  miles  from  Timpas  to 
Simpson,  the  coal  consumed  was  238.7  pcmnds  per  thousand 
gross  ton  miles;  156,421  pounds  of  water  were  delivered  to  the 
boiler,  so  that  the  equivalent  evaporation  of  water  per  pound  of 
coal  was  8.23.  This  figure  was  increased  to  8.79  by  crediting  the 
amount  of  heat  yielded  by  the  waste  flue  gases  in  superheating 
steam.     The  theoretical  evaporation  from  coal  used  on  this  trip 
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was  13.7  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  so  that  the  boiler 
efficiency  for  the  trip  was  64.3  per  cent. 

The  maximum  timperatures  of  steam  to  high  pressure  cylin 
ders  was  428  degrees,  that  to  low  pressure  cylinders  was  453 
degrees.  The  maximum  superheat  to  high  pressure  cylinders  was 
50  degrees,  that  to  the  low  pressure  cylinders  140  degrees. 
The  average  number  degrees  superheat  to  the  high  pressure 
cylinders  was  24.4  degrees,  that  to  the  low  pressure  cylinders 
was  102.2  degrees. 

All  data  relative  to  the  performance  of  engine  on  this  trip  is 
graphically  plotted  and  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  chart 
also  includes  a  protile  of  the  district  showing  elevation  in  feet 
above  sea  level  at  different  points  on  the  road.  Among  other 
tilings  this  chart  shows  at  different  points  of  observation  the 
dynamometer  and  indicated  horsepower,  the  speed  in  miles  per 
hour,  the  degrees  superheat  in  both  high  and  low  pressure  cylin- 
ders, the  quality  of  steam,  the  boiler  pressure,  the  temperatures 
in  smoke  box,  etc. 

The  highest  continuous  drawbar  pull  exerted  during  this  run 
was  39,050  pounds  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour.  At  12.8 
miles  per  hour,  the  engine  exerted  a  drawbar  pull  of  38,550 
pounds  at  the  back  of  the  tender;  at  twenty  miles  per  hour,  a 
drawbar  pull  of  30,950  pounds  was  exerted. 

Run  No.  12,  Engine  <)oi. — The  run  was  made  from  La  Junta 
to  Trinidad  on  August  nth  with  1,328  tons  contained  in  forty-six 
cars.  The  total  time  on  road  was  seven  hours  and  two  minutes; 
the  total  delayed  time  was  one  hour  and  forty-four  minutes,  so 
that  the  actual  running  time  was  five  hours  and  eighteen  min- 
utes. A  total  of  22,048  pounds  of  coal  were  fired  on  the  trip 
and  158,355  pounds  of  water  were  supplied  to  the  boiler,  so  that 
the  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  .at  212  degrees  was  8.22 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  Giving  credit  for  heat 
regained  from  waste  gases  in  superheating  steam,  the  equivalent 
evaporation  is  raised  to  8.81  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal, 
so  that  the  boiler  efficiency  attained  for  the  run  is  65.8  per  cent. 
The  fuel  consumed  for  the  total  run  averaged  203.8  pounds  of 
coal  per  thousand  gross  ton  miles.  On  the  heavy  stretch  from 
Timpas  to  Simpson,  the  fuel  consumed  averaged  250  pounds  of 
coal  per  thousand  gross  ton  miles.  The  boiler  efficiency  for  this 
portion  of  the  trip  was  64.8  per  cent.  The  maximum  tempera- 
ture attained  in  the  high  pressure  steam  was  422  degrees  and  in 
the  low  pressure  steam  432  degrees.  The  maximum  superheat 
in  the  high  pressure  steam  was  35  degrees  and  in  the  low  pres- 
sure 105  degrees.  Engine  gave  a  drawbar  pull  of  39,740  pounds 
at  a  speed  of  12.7  miles  per  hour.  At  a  speed  of  sixteen  miles 
per  hour,  a  drawbar  pull  of  32,490  pounds  was  developed,  while 
at  a  speed  of  twenty-six  miles  per  hour,  a  drawbar  pull  of  19,530 
pounds  was  exerted.  At  mile  post  617,  the  engine  showed  1,937 
indicated  horsepower  at  twenty-six  miles  per  hour,  and  devel- 
oped 1,354  drawbar  horsepower.  This  power  was  developed 
under  accelerating  conditions. 

Run  No.  IS,  Engine  goi. — This  run  was  was  made  on  August 
13th,  with  3,166  tons  contained  in  59  cars.  The  total  time  on  road 
was  five  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  delayed  time  one  hour  and 
forty  minutes,  so  that  the  actual  running  time  was  four  hours 
and  five  minutes.  On  this  run  8,300  pounds  of  coal  were  fired,  so 
that  the  average  consumption  of  coal  was  32.2  pounds  per  thou- 
sand gross  ton  miles,  which  was  the  best  record  obtained  or 
down  grade  runs.  -.:'■. 

The  water  supplied  to  the  boiler  amounted  to  61,801  pounds. 
The  evaporation  at  the  dome,  from  and  at  212  degrees,  was  8.62 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  This  evaporation  was  fur- 
ther increased,  on  account  of  heat  absorbed  from  waste  gases 
in  superheating  steam,  to  9.15  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of 
coal.  The  heat  value  of  the  coal  used  was  considerably  less 
than  on  previous  trips.  The  coal  itself  had  a  theoretical  evapora- 
tive value  of  13.25  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  so  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  was  69  per  cent.  The  maximum  tem- 
perature of  steam  to  high  pressure  cylinders  was  408  degrees, 
that  to  low  pressure  cylinders  was  439  degrees.  The  maximum 
superheat  in  high  pressure  steam  was  thirty-two  degrees  and 
that  in  low  pressure  steam  was  no  degrees. 


Run  No.  14,  Engine  90/. — The  run'  from  La  Junta  to  TrinidaJ 
was  made  on  August  14th  with  1,351  tons  in  fifty-seven  cars. 
All  of  the  previous  runs  of  this  engine  were  made  with  arch 
brick  equipment.  The  principal  object  of  this  run  was  to  deter- 
mine the  bearing  that  the  arch  brick  equipment  had  on  general 
performance  and  to  determine  the  relative  economy  of  this 
equipment.  The  coal  consumption  for  this  run  was  25,511  pounds, 
so  that  the  average  consumption  was  231.7  pounds  of  coal  per 
thousand  gross  ton  miles.  The  water  supplied  to  the  boiler 
amounted  to  185,980  pounds.  The  evaporation  from  and  at  212 
degrees  was  8.37  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  but  this 
was  increased  to  8.89  pounds  upon  crediting  to  the  boiler  tiie 
.iniount  of  heat  absorbed  in  superheating  steam  from  the  waste 
gases. 

The  maximum  temperature  of  the  steam  to  high  pressure  cyl- 
inders was  405  degrees,  that  to  the  low  pressure  cylinders  438 
degrees.  At  a  speed  of  twenty-six  miles  per  hour  the  engine 
exerted  a  drawbar  pull  of  40,430  pounds.  At  a  speed  of  16.7 
miles  per  hour,  a  drawbar  pull  of  28,860  pounds  was  recorded. 

Run  No.  2,  Engine  923. — The  run  was  made  on  August  22nd, 
from  Trinidad  to  La  Junta  with  3,171  tons  in  sixty-two  cars. 
The  total  time  on  road  was  seven  hours  and  forty-two  minutes, 
the  delay  was  three  hours,  so  that  the  actual  running  time  was 
four  hours  and  forty-two  minutes.  Two  delays  occurred  during 
the  trip  on  account  of  breaking  of  train  equipment,  one  of  one 
hour  on  account  of  a  broken  knuckle  and  one  of  twenty  min- 
utes on  account  of  a  drawbar  pulled  out.  During  these  periods 
six  hundred  pounds  of  coal  were  fired.  The  total  coal  consump- 
tion for  the  run  was  11,370  pounds.  The  average  coal  consump- 
tion per  thousand  ton  miles  was  44.1  pounds.  The  total  water 
supplied  to  the  boiler  was  74,340  pounds.  The  evaporation  from 
and  at  212  degrees  was  7.25  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal. 
The  theoretical  evaporation  of  the  coal  used  for  the  trip  was 
14. 1  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  so  that  the  boiler  effici- 
ency was  51.4  per  cent.  The  ash  in  the  coal  as  fired  amounted 
to  1,413  pounds,  while  there  were  removed  from  the  ashpan 
1,979  pounds  of  ash. 

Run  No.  2,  Engine  923. — The  run  was  made  on  August  24th 
from  La  Junta  to  Trinidad  with  1,126  tons  in  fifty  cars.  The 
total  time  on  road  was  eight  hours  and  fifty-five  mitmtes,  the 
delayed  time  was  two  hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes,  so  that 
the  actual  rmining  time  for  the  trip  was  six  hours  and  seventeen 
minutes.  On  this  run,  as  on  run  number  two,  the  engine  did 
not  have  arch  brick  equipment.  One  object  of  the  run  was  to 
determine  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  arch  brick  equipment 
so  far  as  fuel  consumption  was  concerned.  The  results  of  the 
run  on  this  account  are  more  properly  compared  with  those 
obtained  on  run  number  fourteen  of  engine  901.  The  total  coal 
consumed  for  the  trip  amounted  to  26,988  pounds.  The  average 
fuel  consumption  per  thousand  ton  miles  was  317.2  pounds  of 
coal,  which  was  greatly  in  excess  of  figures  obtained  on  any  othet 
run.  The  total  water  supplied  to  the  boiler  was  172,907  pounds. 
The  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees  was  7.33 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  The  boiler  efficiency  for 
the  run  was  52.2  per  cent.  At  a  speed  of  12.4  miles  per  hour  a 
drawbar  pull  of  33,350  pounds  was  exerted.  At  16  miles  per 
hour,  the  drawbar  pull  was  27,990  pounds ;  at  19.3  miles  per 
hour,  the  drawbar  pull  was  21,080  pounds.  On  the  territory  from 
Timpas  to  Simpson  3.1 1  pounds  of  coal  were  burned  for  each 
million  foot  pounds  at  the  drawbar,  and  74,730  heat  units  in  the 
coal  were  consumed  per  drynamometer  horsepower  per  hour. 
These  figures  are  considerably  higher  than  results  obtained  on 
any  other  test  runs. 

Run  No.  4,  Engine  923. — The  run  was  made  August  25th  from 
Trinidad  to  La  Junta  with  3,062  tons  in  51  cars.  This  was  the 
first  trip  by  engine  with  arch  brick  equipment.  The  run  was 
made  in  four  hours  and  forty  minutes,  delayed  time  fifty-two 
minutes,  so  that  the  actual  running  time  for  the  trip  was  three 
hours  and  forty-eight  minutes.  This  is  the  shortest  time  made 
on  any  of  the  test  runs.  The  total  coal  consumed  for  the  trip 
was  9,390  pounds,  giving  an  average  of  37.6  pounds  of  coal  per 
thoasand  ton  miles.     During  the  trip  64,989  pounds  of  water 
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were  delivered  to  the  boiler.  The  equivalent  evaporation  was 
7.74  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  The  theoretical  evapo- 
ration of  the  coal  burned  for  this  trip  as  determined  by  analysis 
was  14  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coil,  so  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  was  55.3  per  cent.  The  ash  in  the  coal  as  fired  was 
i,t6o  pounds,  that  removed  from  ashpan  at  the  end  of  trip  was 
1,287  pounds.  These  figures  show  a  close  comparison  with  theo- 
retical ash  and  actual  ash. 

Run  No.  5,  Engine  923. — The  run  was  made  on  August  27th, 
with  1,265  tons  in  60  cars.  The  total  time  on  road  was  six 
hour^  and  fourteen  minutes.  The  delayed  time  twenty-nine  min- 
utes, so  that  the  actual  running  time  was  five  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes.  This  was  the  first  run  made  on  up  grade  with 
engine  equipped  with  arch  brick. 

The  total  fuel  consumed  for  the  trip  was  24,618  pounds  of  coal, 
or  an  average  of  238.8  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  ton  miles. 
This  was  the  very  best  record  obtained  during  the  test  with  this 
engine  on  up-grade  runs.  On  the  heavy  grade  from  Timpas  to 
Simpson  the  average  fuel  consumption  per  thousand  ton  miles 
was  292.9  pounds  of  coal.  During  the  trip  169,713  pounds  of 
water  were  supplied  to  the  boiler.  The  evaporation  from  and 
at  212  degrees  was  7.82  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  The 
boiler  efficiency  was  52.2  per  cent.  On  the  portion  of  the  run 
from  Timpas  to  Simpson,  the  boiler  efficiency  was  56.3  per  cent. 
The  engine  gave  a  drawbar  pull  of  34,220  pounds  at  a  speed  of 
1 1.8  miles  per  hour,  27,650  pounds  at  a  speed  of  15.6  miles  per 
hnur,  and  24,540  pounds  drawbar  pull  at  a  speed  of  19.6  miles 
per  hour.  All  observations  made  during  the  test  runs  are  shown 
on  the  accompanying  chart. 

Run  No.  6,  Engine  gjS- — This  run  from  Trinidad  to  La  Junta 
was  made  on  August  28th  with  3^101  tons  in  a  train  of  sixty-five 
cars.  The  total  time  on  road  was  seven  hours  and  thirty-four 
minutes,  total  delayed  time  three  hours  and  six  minutes,  so  that 


the  actual  running  time  was  four  hours  and  twenty-nine  minutes. 
The  total  fuel  consumption  for  the  trip  was  11,635  pounds  of 
coal,  the  average  coal  consumption  for  the  run  was  46.1  pounds 
per  thousand  ton  miles.  The  water  supplied  to  the  boiler  for 
the  trip  was  80,763  pounds.  The  evaporation  was  6.94  pounds 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  The  equivalent  evaporation  from 
and  at  212  degrees  was  7.87  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal. 
This  evaporation  was  considerably  better  than  was  made  by 
engine  on  any  other  down  grade  run.  The  theoretical  evapora- 
tion of  the  coal  used  for  the  trip  was  13.8  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal,  so  that  the  boiler  efficiency  for  this  trip  was  57 
per  cent. 

Run  No.  7,  Engine  92$. — The  run  was  made  August  29th  from 
La  Junta  to  Trinidad  with  1,176  tons  in  a  train  of  sixty-four 
cars.  The  total  time  for  the  trip  was  six  hours  and  fifteen  min- 
utes, the  delayed  time  thirty-two  minutes,  so  that  the  actual  run- 
ning time  was  five  hours  and  forty-three  minutes.  The  total 
coal  consumed  for  the  trip  was  25,981  pounds,  of  which  11,968 
pounds  were  used  from  Timpas  to  Simpson.  The  average  fuel 
consumption  per  thousand  ton  miles  for  the  entire  trip  was  271.2 
pounds  of  coal,  and  for  the  run  from  Timpas  to  Simpson  was 
315.1  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  ton  miles.  The  total  water 
supplied  to  the  boiler  for  the  trip  was  179,175  pounds,  from 
Timpas  to  Simpson,  81,785  pounds.  The  equivalent  evaporation 
for  the  trip  was  7.89  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal;  from 
Timpas  to  Simpson,  the  equivalent  evaporation  was  7.87  per 
cent.  The  boiler  efficiency  for  the  trip  was  56.1  per  cent.,  and 
for  that  part  of  the  run  between  Timpas  and  Simpson,  the  boiler 
efficiency  was  57.4  per  cent.  At  a  speed  of  17.3  miles  per  hour, 
a  drawbar  pull  of  27,990  pounds  was  exerted;  at  26  miles  per 
hour  a  drawbar  pull  of  14,690  pounds  was  exerted.  A  maximum 
of  1,460  indicated  horsepower  was  developed  on  this  run  at  mile 
post  593;  at  the  same  time  a  drawbar  horsepower  of  1202  was 
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developed,  so  that  82.3  per  cent,  of  the  power  developed  in  the 
cylinders  was  exerted  in  pulling  the  train.  The  resistance  of 
engine  and  tender  to  motion,  together  with  frictional  resistance, 
amounted  to  258  horsepower  or  17.7  per  cent.  The  speed  at 
this  time  was  18.9  miles  per  hour.  These  results  were  obtained 
on  a  slight  momentum  grade;  soon  after  this  reading  was  taken 
the  speed  and  power  dropped  off. 

The  average  results  of  three  runs  with  each  locomotive  (Nos. 
10,  12,  14  on  901,  and  3,  5,  7  on  923)  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Engine  Number i  ,«  .j, '  901  923 

Running  time,    hrs,,    min 5-21  5-S5 

Speed,  M.   P.   H 15.7  13.8 

Train  tonnage    1,339  1,189 

Number    of    cars 51  61 

Lbs.  of  coal  per  thousand  ton   miles 211.9  275.7 

Total    fuel    fired,    lbs 23,131  25,862 

Coal  per  hour,  based  on 

Total   time   on   road 3,167  3,723 

Running   time    4,413  4,373 

Rate   of  combustion,   coal   per  hour 

Per  sq.   ft.  grate  area 75.5  74.8 

Per  sq.   ft.   heating  surface 1.23  1.01 

Draft,  inches  of  water 

Top  of  front  end ...,.,...  5.03  5.76 

Front   of   flue   sheet 3.63  4.20 

Side    of    firebox 1.3  2.1 

Ash   pan    63  .43 

Total  water  supply  to  boiler,  lbs 166,9X9  173,932 

Steam  per  hour,  lbs. 

From    boiler,    moist 31,790  29,413 

To   cylinders    30,844  28,344 

Per  sq.   ft.   heating  surface 8.67  6.61 

Pressure,  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Boiler     .........-•••  189  202 

High    pressure    superheater 182       

Low    pressure    superheater 82.3       

Atmosphere    13.47  13.49 

Quality  of  steam,  per  cent. 

.At  dome 98.9  98.9 

High   pressure   exhaust 96.9  ...... 

Temperature  of  steam  leaving 

High   pressure   superheater ..,....,.,.  10.". .3  .. .... 

Low    pressure    superheater ....:.>  ,>_ •  ».r;  ■  416.3       

Superheat,  degs.   Fahr.  '       -.^ 

Leaving   H.   P.    superheater 22.6  .,.».. 

Leaving  L.  P.  superheater 93.3  ...... . 

Coal  by  analysis 

Heating  value,   B.  T.  U 12,992  13,488 

Dry  coal   fired,  lbs 23,142  25,863 

Combustible    fired,    lbs 20,124  22,72? 

Ash    fired ,, 3,082  3,138 

Lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  grate  area  per  hour 

Dry  coal ....  .i ......... .  75.5  74.6 

Combustible    65.7  60.7 

Ratio,  total   w.iter  to  total  coal 7.17  6.70 

Equivalent  evaporation   from  and  at  212  degs.   Fahr. 

Per  sq.  ft.  heating  surface  per  hour 10.23  7.81 

Per  lb.   of  coal 8.27  7.6S 

Per  lb.  of  combustible 9..'Vr  8.79 

Crediting  heat  to  superheater 

Per  lb.  of  coal — .-.,.> ;.,  - . !(.«•  ; .... .i .-. 

Per  lb.  of  combustible ....;..  ..."     Oiti  "\''. .... 

Indicated  horsepower 

H.    P.    cylinders .....:...., 416  542 

L.   P.    cylinders 846  e.iS 

All   cylinders    ...v. .......  1,262  1,185 

Draw  bar  pull,  lbs 24,705  24,166 

I  >raw   bar    horsepower .,;......... l.dol  '(TO 

M.iciiine    friction,    horsepower 2(U  211 

Machine  efficiency,   per  cent 7!'. 3  81. 'J 

Locomotive   efficiency *.5  i.i 

I'DiUt  horstpowcr   ,..,..,.,'....  1,1.'>.)  OTS 

Boiler  efficiency,   per   cent 66.9  53.0 

< 
CONCLUSIONS. 

A  study  of  the  results  lead  II.  B.  Macl-arland,  tiiginecr  of 
tests,  who  was  in  charge,  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  There  is  a  marked  decrease  in  coal  consumption  for  a  super- 
heater engine.  The  decrease  averages  20.8  per  cent,  per  thousand 
ton  miles  for  up  grade  runs,  n.5  per  cent,  for  down  grade  runs, 
and  19.6  per  cent,  for  constant  hard  working  of  engine  on  heavy 
grades. 

2.  There  is  a  reduction  of  total  water  for  up  grade  and  down 
grade  runs,  also  for  heavy  grade  work  with  superheater  engine. 

3.  Superheater  engine  uses  10  per  cent,  less  water  per  hour, 
developing  more  drawbar  horsepower  on  heavy  working. 

4.  Superheater  engine  shows  for  heavy  working,  a  decrease  of 
16.3  per  cent,  in  coal  per  indicated  liorsepower  hour. 

5-  Superheater  engine  shows  for  heavy  working  a  decrease  of 
12.9  per  cent,  in  dry  steam  per  indicated  horse-power  hour. 

6.  There  is  a  reduction  in  coal  of  14. i  per  cent,  per  drawbar 
horsepower  hour  in  favor  of  superheater  engine. 

7.  Superheater  engine  shows  a  decrease  in  heat  units  per  draw- 
bar horsepower  of  17.3  per  cent. 

8.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  evaporation  of  superheater 
engine.  It  gave  an  average  of  11.6  per  cent,  more  dry  steam  per 
pound  of  coal  than  non-superheater  engine. 


9.  Superheater  engine  with  16.6  per  cent.  less  heating  surface 
gives  equivalent  evaporation  of  10.6  per  cent  more  water  per 
square  foot  heating  surface  than  non-superheater  engine. 

10.  Superheater  engine  shows  a  boiler  efficiency  7.6  per  cent, 
greater  than  non-superheater  engine ;  with  credit  for  heat  to 
superheater  from  waste  gases  the  boiler  efficiency  is  15.8  per 
crnt.  greater. 

11.  Boiler  capacity  is  increased  because  of  heat  recovered  in 
superheated  steam  by  7.1  per  cent.  Boiler  requirements  are  fur- 
ther decreased  on  account  of  lower  water  rate  of  engine,  due  to 
superheated  steam.  The  resulting  effect  of  superheating  as 
shown  by  the  tests  is  to  increase  the  effective  boiler  capacity 
without  increasing  its  actual  capacity. 

12.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  working  water  in  steam 
to  l.iigh  pressure  cylinders,  as  the  moisture  was  evaporated  in  the 
i-uperheater  under  all  conditions.  On  this  account  the  super- 
heater engine  is  not  liable  to  knock  out  cylinder  head,  or  in 
case  of  compound  engines  to  loosen  the  intermediate  jonit  be- 
tween high  and  low  pressure  cylinders. 

13.  Steam  from  low  pressure  superheater  was  superheated  90 
to  125  degrees  and  supplied  to  cylinders  at  not  over  450  degrees. 

14.  Superheat  was  sufficient  to  prevent  entirely  the  dripping 
of  water  from  cylinder  cocks. 

15.  There  was  great  uniformity  of  superheat  under  varying 
k)ads  and  rates  of  fuel  consumption. 

16.  The  tests  show  that  for  operation  under  local  condition 
with  usual  side  track  delays  that  a  superheater  engine  gives 
greater  economy  than  a  non-superheater  engine. 

17.  The  efficiency  of  the  low  pressure  superheater  is  gi cater 
than  that  of  the  high  pressure  superheater.  On  this  account 
superheating  low  pressure  steam  is  more  desirable  than  super- 
heating high  pressure  steam. 

18.  The  brick  arcii  in  the  firebox  gave  an  increase  in  economy 
of  operation  by  decreasing  the  coal  per  thousand  ton  miles  and 
by  increasing  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal. 

19.  Superheater  engine  developed  20  per  cent,  more  drawbar 
hfisepower  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  than  non-super- 
heater engine. 

20.  Superheater  engine  gave  for  best  performance  ten  per 
cent,  more  horsepower  for  same  cylinder  volumes  than  non- 
superheater  engine. 


Heating  .^^TFR  C.\se  Hardening.— We  have  introduced  one 
new  feature,  and  that  is  reheating  the  work  after  it  has  gone 
through  the  old  method  of  case  hardening.  In  reheating,  w*: 
simply  place  the  work  in  an  open  furnace,  leaving  it  there  suf- 
ficiently long  to  get  a  uniform  and  even  heat.  Heat  up  to  1,500 
deg.  Fahr.  and  cool  in  running  water.  This  will  add  a  higher 
percentage  of  hardness,  and  also  restore  all  inequahtics  in  the 
structure  of  the  material.  If  your  first  case  hardening  has  been 
overheated,  causing  the  material  to  Ijccome  brittle,  careful  re- 
heating will  restore  or  place  the  material  in  proper  condition. 
I  have  often  noticed  case  hardened  material  look  crystalline  all 
the  way  through  on  small  articles  and  l)c  as  brash  or  brittle  as 
overheated  and  hardened  tool  .'^tcel.  I  have  taken  some  of  these 
same  articles,  properly  reheated  them,  broken  them  and  found 
the  dark  or  gray  iron  fiber  that  was  missing  in  the  first  harden- 
ing. Tlic  success  of  good  case  hardening  is  to  harden  to  the 
desired  depth,  and  retain  in  a  great  measure  a  tough  and  fibrous 
interior.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  reheating. — George  F. 
Hinkcm  of  the  IVestinghousc  Air  Brake  Company  before  the 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Assn. 


Successful  Inirstki.m.  KDUf.\TiON. — In  tlie  broader  view  <tf 
solving  this  problem  of  industrial  education  there  seems  to  be 
just  one  way  of  doing  it,  and  that  is  to  take  the  school  to  the 
boy  or  girl  who  is  on  the  job.  Statistics  prove  that  after  they 
have  been  educated  in  trade  schools  the  majority  do  not  follow 
the  trade  for  which  they  have  been  prepared.  The  one  thing 
we  are  pleading  for  is  a  combination  of  the  school  and  the  shop. 
It  seems  to  us  after  a  trial  both  of  the  university  end  and  the 
public  school  end,  that  is  the  only  feasible  scheme. — Prof. 
Schneider  at  the  General  Foremen's  Convention. 
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TVO  NEW  TOOLS  FOR  RAILROAD  SHOPS. 


Morton  Manufacturing  Co. 


After  a  careful  study  of  the  general  requirements  of  the 
modem  railroad  shop  these  two  unique  and  useful  tools  have 
been  designed  by  the  manufacturers.  They  are  unique  by  reason 
of  tlie  number  of  operations  which  they  perform  successfully  and 
accurately  and  they  have  proven  to  be  machines  of  unequalled 
capacity  and  advantage. 

TRAVELL\G  HEAD  LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDER  PLANER. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  tools  of  its  kind  yet  produced 
in  this  country  is  the  new  traveling  head  cylinder  planer  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations.     It  has  been  designed  with  a 


provided  with  means  to  compensate  for  wear.  This  apron  carries 
the  feeding,  cutting  and  other  working  mechanism  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  has  ample  bearing  surface  to  make  it  operate  easily. 
The  saddle  casting  is  extended  in  such  a  manner  that  in  con- 
necting with  the  taper  gibs,  which  are  provided,  it  forms  a  bear- 
ing that  insures  exceptional  rigidity. 

Steel  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  ram,  which  is  made 
square  and  hollow,  having  a  bearing  on  all  four  sides  extending 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  apron.  Power  is  applied  to  the 
ram  by  rack  teeth  being  cut  on  the  back  side  and  having  a  bronze 
strip  inserted  to  give  a  continuous  bearing.  The  head  also  is 
made  entirely  of  steel  and  screws  into  the  end  of  the  ram.  It  is 
graduated  for  planing  angles  and  is  universally  adjusted,  being 
held  in  position  by  friction. 

In  the  design  a  compound,  disc  friction  feed  is  used,  the  disc 


MORTON    TR.WELINC;    HEAD    PLANER    FOR    U)r0MOTIVE    CYLINDERS. 


viev.-  to  save  a  large  amount  of  power  and  also  time  and  labor 
by  performing  nearly  all  the  different  operations  in  machinintj 
cylinder  castings  of  any  size  with  one  setting.  This  includes 
planing  the  sides  of  the  casting  and  the  valve  seat,  and  milling 
the  sttani  ports  as  well  as  boring  the  valve  chamber  in  a  piston 
valve  casting. 

Large  bearing  surfaces  and  square  rail  bearings  are  provided 
in  the  bed,  giving  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  casting  is 
heavily  cross  ribbed  and  open  slots  are  provided  on  either  side 
for  securing  to  the  floor  plate,  enabling  the  bolts  to  be  easily 
removed  when  used  as  a  portable  machine.  The  column  and  its 
saddle  are  made  in  one  piece,  heavily  constructed  throughout, 
the  T  slot  plate  on  the  front  column  presenting  a  surface  against 
which  a  suitable  bearing  may  be  bolted  for  supporting  high  work, 
thereby  drawing  the  thrust  of  the  cut  directly  against  the  column. 
The  vertically  moving  apron  is  closely  fitted  to  the  column  and 


being  lined  on  either  side  with  vulcanized  fiber.  It  is  of  the  auto- 
matic relieving  type  and  provided  with  instantaneous  quick 
change.  This  feed  can  be  made  at  either  end  of  the  valve,  or  at 
both  ends  where  the  full  feed  is  required. 

The  driving  power  is  obtained  with  a  lo  horsepower  variable 
speed  electric  motor  direct  attached  to  the  base  of  the  column, 
the  power  being  transmitted  through  gears  to  a  vertical  spline 
shaft  transmitting  power  to  the  attached  counter  shaft,  which 
in  turn  carries  power  through  belts  to  the  friction  clutch  pulley, 
controlling  the  reciprocating  motion.  By  means  of  the  specia'. 
improved  friction  clutches  the  reversing  motion  is  accomplished 
without  shock  or  jar.  A  clutch  is  provided  so  that  the  counter 
shaft  may  be  stopped  and  started  independently  of  the  motor, 
the  gears  being  all  encased  and  run  in  oil.  This  is  a  good  feature 
as  the  counter  shaft  can  be  reversed  for  back  facing  and  boring 
when    necessary.     This   machine   may  be    driven   with   a   belt 
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hrough  an  ordinary  countershaft  when  de- 
sired, but  the  motor  drive  is  more  convenient 
for  a  tool  of  this  type,  and  is  recommended. 

The  counterbalance  for  the  vertically  mov- 
ing apron  consists  of  an  air  cylinder  on  the 
rear  side  of  the  column,  to  which  a  com- 
pressor is  applied  and  regulated  automaticall> 
when  the  pressure  comes  to  a  given  point. 
Ihis  compressor  is  driven  directly  by  a  small 
motor,  making  it  independent  of  any  outside 
connection. 

The  column  is  fitted  with  an  anti-friction 
device  operating  on  a  steel  track  and  so 
arranged  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  weight 
of  the  column,  apron,  and  other  mechanism, 
is  carried,  leaving  only  enough  weight  on  the 
bearing  to  insure  the  machine  working  stead- 
ily. Coil  springs  are  also  provided,  so  that 
the  tension  may  be  adjusted  to  operate  with 
the  least  power.  ;• 

The  great  advantage  of  the  cylinder  chucks 
located  on  the  bed  plate  is  very  evident  and 
large  castings  may  be  rotated  by  this  means, 
permitting  the  planing  of  all  sides.  The  bed 
plate  can  be  turned  about  on  the  floor  plate, 
so  that  only  one  setting  of  the  work  is  neces 
sary  after  the  cylinders  have  been  bored.  The 
chucks  are  of  the  three-jaw  universal  type  and 
expand  in  the  counter  bore  of  the  cylinder,  a 
bolt  passing  through  so  that  all  surfaces  arc 
firmly  secured  and  held  in  position  while  in 
operation. 

With  the  same  setting  the  milling  of  the 
ports  is  also  accomplished,  the  port  milling 
attachment  being  quickly  applied  to  the  square 
section  of  the  ram  without  removing  the 
shaper  head.  It  is  provided  with  a  vertical 
arbor  and  a  train  of  gearing,  which  gives  it 
ample  power.  The  power  is  applied  to  the 
-spline  shaft  connecting  with  the  main  rotary 
driving  mechanism  for  driving  the  internal  arbor,  being  pro- 
vided with  automatic  feed. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  machine  is  the  milling  and 
boring  attachment,  which  is  provided  with  a  hollow  steel  arbor 
passing  through  the  ram  and  journaled  in,  bronze  bearings  of 
large  dimensions.  The  front  bearing  is  tapered  and  made  adjust- 
able to  compensate  for  wear.  A  specially  divided  steel  yoke  is 
secured  to  the  back  end  of  the  ram,  which  carries  the  journals 
and  gearing,  the  main  driving  gears  being  steel.  This  yoke  is 
designed  so   that   it   caps  over   the   square   section   of  the   ram. 


MORTON   TRAVELING    HEAD   PLANER   WITH    ROTARY    PLANING    ATTACH- 
MENT. 


NEW    36-lX.    DKAW    CUT    SlIAPEK    FOR    MACHINING    DRIVER    BOXES. 


eliminating  all  danger  of  moving.  By  removing  three  bolts  the 
entire  cap  and  gearing  may  be  removed  with  the  yoke,  thus 
making  a  very  quick  change.  The  arbor  has  a  retaining  or  draw- 
ing-in  bolt  which  passes  through  its  entire  length  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  forcing  nut  at  the  rear  end,  so  that  tools  may  be 
engaged  or  disengaged. 

The  feed  for  milling  and  boring  consists  of  a  special  feed  box 
secured  to  the  vertically  moving  saddle  and  is  provided  with  ten 
changes  suitable  for  either  boring  or  milling.  Power  is  applied 
by  flexible  shafts  and  gears  in  the  speed  change  box.  Provision 
IS  made  for  reversing  so  that  the  saddle  may  be  fed  vertically 
in  either  direction,  the  column  horizontally  and  the  ram  in  or  out, 
all  these  feeds  being  operated  by  means  of  one  lever. 

A  table  36  in.  by  8  ft.  by  30  in.  is  provided  for  small  work 
with  the  upper  surface  T  slotted  and  provided  with  open  slots 
on  the  lower  surface.  It  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  either 
the  shaper  or  planer  movements  and  is  also  of  great  service  for 
work  when  using  the  rotary  planing  outfit,  as  shown  in  the 
small  view.  This  rotary  planing  attachment  is  quickly  placed  in 
position  and  with  it  the  sides  of  trailer  boxes,  eccentric  straps 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  work  may  be  machined. 

The  floor  plate  furnished  with  this  equipment  is  made  in  two 
sections,  each  4V2  ft.  wide  by  13  ft.  long,  and  is  especially 
designed  for  'rigidity  and  strength.  All  gears  throughout  th? 
machine  subjected  to  heavy  strain  are  made  either  of  bronze  or 
steel.  Below  are  given  some  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  this 
machine : 

Stroke    . . .".".. .': .'.... 48  in. 

Ixongitudinal    feed 9  ft. 

Verfical    feed 60  in. 

Feed  in  tool   head - ..>f...,. 8  in. 

Rev.  of  boring  arbor  per  min..  froin.i-i.i... Z'A  t"  <2 

Floor  sp.ncc   required-. ,,.>.",c  •••••••.•. -1*  by  1<5  ft. 

Piameter  of  cylinder  chucks. .  ........v«:^.«. «*.';.. 28  in. 
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Morton*  Manufacturing  Co. 


:    After   a-  careful   study   of   the   general    requirements   of    the 

••  -iiMiiljerii   railroad  shop  these   two   unique   and   useful  tools   have 

;.'heen  dcsifincd  by  the  ninnufacturcrs.     Thiy  are  unique  by  reason 

^  «>t  tlu-  DiiinbiT  of  operations  which  tlicy  i)«.-rform  successfully  and 

accurdtidy  and  they  have  proven  to  be  machines  of  unequalled 
;...  capacity  and  advantage. 

I  RAVELING  II E.\D  LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDER  PLANER. 

One  of  the  n>ost  remarkable  tools  of  its  kind  yet  produced 
. .  in;  thi.*  o'untry  is  the  new  traveling;  head  cylinder  planer  shown 
.'  in -the  jH-c<>mpauying  iHusl,r;itioiis.     It  has  been  designed  with  a 


provided  with  means  to  compensate  for  wear.  Tiiis  apron  carries 
the  feeding,  cutting  and  other  working  mechanism  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  has  ample  bearing  surface  to  make  it  operate  easily. 
The  saddle  casting  is  extended  in  such  a  manner  that  in  con- 
necting with  the  taper  gibs,  wliich  arc  provided,  it  forms  a  bear- 
ing that  insures  exceptional  rigidity.  ; :  V  ■  -•'.   .^  : 

Steel  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  rnnl.  which  is  made- 
s(|narc  and  hollow,  having  a  bearing  on  all  four  sides  extending' 
til  rough  the  entire  length  of  the  apron.  Power  is  applied  to  tli" 
ram  by  rack  tet  th  biitig  cut  on  the  back  side  and  having  a  bron/o 
strip  inserted  to  give  a  continuous  bearing.  The  head  also  is 
made  entirely  of  steel  and  screws  into  the  end  of  the  raiii.  It  is 
graduated  for  planing  angles  an<l  is  universally  adjusted,  being 
held  in  position  by  friction. 

In  the  design  a  compound,  disc  irictioii -feed  is  use<lj  the  disc 
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•vkw  to  saV<f  ■  a  Iilrgt'  aihoiuit  of  ptivv'er  and  also  time  and  lalwr 
by  performing  ncarlj-.  ali  ihc  different  operations  in  machinim; 
cylindiT  castings  of  any  size  with  one  setting.  This  includes 
planing  tiie  Hdesot"  the  casting  and  the  valve  seat,  and  milling 

'  tite ')jtcain1p'vriifVi»V\ven  lis. ^^  valve  chamber  in  a  piston 

valvt?  castiTig.,^:''.':.  V,,<V_.;:;,;  \-;-,-;7V--^;,  '■;'::  ::.^,:- 

.  Large  beating  strrfaCts;  and  square  rail  bearings  are  provided 
in  (He  iH'd,  giving  a,  very  rigid  construction.  The  casting  is 
heavily  ,cr(x>i5  ribbed  and  f>l>en  slots  are  provided  on  eitlur  sjd  • 
for  securiiig  to  tlie  fl<M>r  plate,  enabling  the  bolts  to  he  easily 
fjemoved  when  used.as  a  p(>rtable  niachine.  The  column  and  its 
sJitUUe  arc-in.'uUi  in  oiuv  piece,  heavily  constructed  throughout, 
the  ,T:slat  plate  on  thc/f rout  o  presenting  a  surface  against 

which  A  suitabli  fie.iring  may  be  bolted  for  supporting  high  work 
thereby  drawing  the  thrust  of  the  cut  tlirectly  against  the  column, 
'ilic'vcfticidly  moving  apron  is^^  fitted  to  the  column  and 


being  lined  on  either  side  with  vulcani/ed  fiber.  It  is  bf  the;atJtf»: 
matic  relieving  type  and  piovide<I  with  instantaneous  quick 
change.  This  feed  can  be  madi  at  eitlier  end  «if  the  yalv?o;.or  at. 
both  ends  where  the  full  feed  is  required.  ,■'■'''''  ■■■'.;• 
The  driving  power  is  obtained  witli  a  lo  horsepower  variable 
speed  electric  motor  direct  attached  t(^  the  base  of  the  column, 
the  power  being  transmitted  through  gears  to  a  vertical  spline 
shaft  transmitting  power  to  the  attached  counter  shaft,  which 
in  turn  carries  power  through  b»  Its  to  the  friction  clutch  pulley. 
controlling  the  reciprocating  motion.  By  means  of  the  special, 
improved  friction  clutches  the  reversing  motion  is  accomplished 
without  shock  or  jar.  A  clutch  is  provided  so  that  the  counter 
shaft  may  be  stopped  and  started  independently  of  the  motor, 
the  gears  being  all  encased  and  run  in  oil.  This  is  a  good  feature 
as  the  counter  shaft  can  be  reversed  for  back  facing  and  boring 
when    necessary.      This    machine    may   be    driven    with    a    belt 


.•.■;-.'■ 


,  •;/  .■;•.■  . 


'  f'->'. 
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;  •■•■  :  vJirough   an    ordinary   countershaft   when    do 
:'v  vired,  but  the  motor  drive  is  more  convenient 
.■/''ref  a  tool  of  tins  type,  and  is  recommended.     ; 
'  -Th^  counterbalance   for  the  vertically  mov- 

■■'  :    ilig  apron   consists  of  an   air  cylinder  on   the 
;:.'.car    side    of    the   coluuni,    to    wliicli    a    com- 
■-    '|»TCSSor  is  applied  and  rct-nlated  autouiaticall> 

when    the    pressure    conns    to   a    ^iven    point.. 

.litis  compressor  is  driven  directly  by  a  small 
.  ;5U<>tor,  making  it  independent  of  any  outside 
■     i^onnection. 

.1  The   column   is   fitted   witli    an   anti-friction 
'device    operating    on    a    steel    track    and    so 

ai^ranged  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  weight 

'.■at  the  column,   apron,   and  other  mechanism, 

.       fs  carried,  leaving  only  enough  weight  on  the 

hearing  to  insure  the  machine  working  stead- 
ily.     Coil    .springs    arc    also   provided,    so   that 

ilie  tension  may  be  adjusted  to  Operate  with 

liic  least  power.       v.//,'- '.I'-'-V- •■■''-•■■■i>;^;'.;' C 

.'The  great  advantage  of  the  cylinder  chucks 
^  lociited  on  the  bed  plate  is  very  evident  and 
■large  castings  may  be  rotated  by  this  mean^. 

permitting  the  planing  of  all  sides.     The  bed 

plate  can  be  turned  about  on  the  floor  plate. 
....;  So  liiat  only  one  setting  of  the  work  is  necc- 
.'. '■  ,sary  after  the  cylinders  have  been  bored.  Tlu 
_.l  chnck.s  arc  of  the  three-jaw  universal  type  and 
.•'  rxjiand  in  the  counter  bore  of  the  cylinder,  a 
.;  •  bolt  passing  through  so  that  all  surfaces  arr 
X  firmly  secured  ;ind  held  in  position  while  i'. 
/;'■    operation. 

.^».  With  the  same  setting  the  milling  of  tlu 
;  ..  ports  is  also  accomplished,  the  port  milling 
■  ;  attachment  being  quickly  applied  to  the  square 
•  .  -"CCtiun  of  the  ram  without  removing  tlu 
"■':'  >haper  head.  It  is  provided  with  a  vertical 
./.arbor  and  a  train  of  gearing,  which  gives  it 
:  ample  power.  The  power  is  applied  to  the 
.,-:  spline  shaft  comiecting  with  the  main  rotary 
>;  driving  mechanism  for  driving  the  internal  arlxir,  being  pro- 
■.'■.■i  \  ided  with  automatic  feed.  ;,>.■  ;\  ;  v'  .  J' 

'■■.'  Another  important  feature  of  this  machine  is  the  milling  and 
.;•  boring  attachment,  which  is  provided  with  a  hollow  steel  arbor 
,-  passing  through  the  ram  and  journaled  in,  bronze  bearings  Of 
'  large  dimensions.  The  front  bearing  is  tapered  and  made  adjust- 
-  ;•  able  to  compensate  for  wear.  A  specially  divided  steel  yoke  is 
:.:•:  secured  to  the  back  end  of  the  ram,  which  carries  the  journals 
.':■■    and  gearing,  the  main  driving  gears  being  steel.     This  yoke  »s 

designed  so  that   it  caps  over  the   square  sirtion   of  the  rain. 


.\i;.\V    JO-IX.    ItK.VVV  .l  L  I.   MlMi'lvK    ^ '  «<,    i^U  U  UN  J  N  < ,    UK^^V  tR  .V«>X 


Eliminating  all  danger  oi  nxoyinji;  '  Bjsf^imtymii'ihu 
.CiTtire   cap   and   gearing   may   be^  romned  tiith   the   yoke,   t,hu- 
making  a  very  quick  chai;ge.    The  arbor  has  a  retaining  or  draw 
ing  in   bolt   which   passes   through  its  entire   Kngth   ami    is   pr" 
yided  with  a  forcing  nut  at  the  i-ear  end,  so  that  tools  may  be 
engaged  or  disengaged.  i^-'^SvO'  ■■  /  'tI'^';^-:'./;.-.^-:  ^ 

The  feed  for  milling  and  boring  c<>ii?.i-ts  ui  a  -fecial  Tccd  box 
.•-ecured  to  the  vertically  nioving  sadflle  and  is  providecl  with  ten 
changes  suitable  for  cither  imtiniajoir  milling.  l^Qvircr  is  ap|>tt<;d  . 
by  flexible  shafts  and  gear*;  iti  the  speed  change  box.  Provision 
i<  made  for  reversing  so  that  the  saddle  may  be  fed  vertically 
in  either  direction,  the  colunm  hprizontally  and  the  ram  in  or  out. 
all  these  feeds  bcitig  oiitratM  by  means  of  one  lc'v*r,  . -v;-^^^^^ 

.\  table  36  in.  by  ^  ft.  b\'  .w  in.  %•  provided  for  small  work 
with  the  upper  surf.ace  T  slotted  and  provided  with  open  sK>t'; 
oh  the  lower  surface.  It  can  be  tised  in  conjunction  with  cith'^r 
the  shapcr  or  planer  movements:  .wd  is, also  of  great  service  for 
work  ulun  using  the  rotary  jdaning  outrit.  as  shown  iti  ihi- 
sniall  \iew.  This  rotary  plrming  attachment  is  quickly  placed  in 
position  ami;  vvith  it  th<  fides  dr  trailer ^h^ 
and  a  gr«it  variety,  of  other  i(\:ork  may  he  Tnachined. 

The  floor  plate  furnished  with  this  cquipmeJit  is  made  in  tw' 
sections,  each  4' .ft.  wide  by  i,\  ft.  l-'ng.  ai*d  is  especially 
designed  for  rigidity  a lid  strength.:  AH  gears!  throughout  th-" 
machine  >nl)jected  to  heav>-  strnin  are  nt;uie  either  of  bronze  or 
'■Kel  lUiow  ;0H-  giv*i)  ••oiiK' .of.  the  ,i»riiWi|W^ 
machine:.''  ■''■  '■::"':'■'■   \''"^^'  .    ■'"  .-  '■.'"■.  :.':   ''^' V-' :.'••' ■• 


MORTON   TR.V\iqEUl«|  nJ5AD  rL.^NER  %  P^.NiNG^  ATTACH- 

. '7    /■■.*'■"'■■'  ':■''';"'''■■;■■'■'''.■'■.*'      *     BOCjtT*'^    ;  ■;;?■-;*'.'•-'."'?'•  .-"'.  ^,;."- '..'.  »|  ."''.■' 


Stroke'  .-.»...,.,.... -,i"-.  .  ..i..;.-,.  . 
I.'inciHiiliiial-  fc-crf  v'-  -V-V.-.'^  V  "'<•  -•■»'• 
Wrtiral  fro<i.'..;.-:;.'*.^'.:.;..'.»'v..'. ."...'  .-■•.■. 
Feed  in  tool  licad., ...-:,.'.;•.?....:>, :..'.', 
Rev.  of  borins  ai'tmr  iH-r.'mih;.  fT<titi. . 
..Floor  sp.ncr  ngtiirwit.  . -,- .  :i,  J  .«  . 
riaitieter    oi    cy1iii<fc  F    cljufks!,;.  . 


■f  ':•>'-. 


;,,,  r-. .   wit.' 
■  iV . . ; ;  fiO  in. 
4.... ..6  in: 

.-  .S.>j  to  48 

1*  l.jr.  T«  ft. 

... . .i»K  jn. 
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SPECIAL  32-INCH  DRAW  CUT  RAILROAD  SHAPER. 

This  new  shapcr  is  very  heavy,  powerful  and  accurate,  making 
it  specially  adapted  to  railroad  work.  In  fact,  it  was  designed 
after  years  of  experience  designing  tools  used  in  railroad  shops 
and  particularly  with  a  good  rate  of  cutting  speed  and  a  heavy 
cut  in  view. 

The  general  view  shows  the  usual  heavy  and  rigid  construc- 
tion and  good  design  of  the  Morton  shapcr.  It  is  provided  with 
a  rotating  arbor  for  planing  curved  surfaces  such  as  the  inside 
of  a  driving  box,  with  a  rotary  feed  deriving  its  power  from  the 
regular  friction  through  a  gear  and  ratchet. 

Box  type  construction  is  used  in  the  column,  making  it  very 
strong,  and  the  saddle  is  fitted  with  large  square  rail  bearings, 
with  gibs  to  compensate  for  wear  on  the  cross  rail.  It  is  also 
provided  with  T  slots  as  shown.  There  is  a  small  table  of  a 
special  design  of  the  angular  bracket  type,  presenting  a  working 
surface  on  the  top  side  and  having  a  T  slotted  side,  to  which 
work  may  be  secured. 

The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  ram  is  obtained  by  open  and 
cross  belts  on  either  side  of  the  machine,  and  instead  of  shifting 
belts,  friction  clutches  similar  to  those  on  the  large  cylinder 
planer  described  above  are  employed.  The  length  of  stroke  may 
be  adjusted  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  and  it  can  bo 
reversed  quickly  at  any  point  of  the  stroke  by  a  small  lever. 

There  is  a  power  traverse  for  raising  and  lowering  the  cross 
rail  and  moving  the  apron  or  saddle  horizontally  for  adjustment 
of  the  work,  which  is  easily  and  quickly  thrown  in  or  out  so 
that  all  cranking  is  practically  eliminated.  .\  swivel  base  type 
vise  with  double  screws  is  provided  and  so  constructed  that  tii? 
tendency  of  the  wi>rk  to  raixo  on  tlie  parallil  strii)S  is  largely 
overcome. 

The  main  driving  pinion  is  made  from  a  steel  forging  wiili 
cut  teeth  of  liberal  proportions.  It  runs  in  oil,  insuring  perfect 
operation  and  mininnnn  of  wear.  All  the  shafting  is  made  of 
higli  grade  steel  and  ground  to  size.  .-\  special  sliding  table  's 
fitted  to  the  back  of  tlie  machine   for  the  electric  drive  and  the 


,U'-IN-    nR.\W    CUT    SH.\PF.R    W  11  ir     DRIVING    HON     SlIKl.I,    I'I..\NIN(;    .\ T- 
TArH.MENT — SHoWlM)  TEMPLATE  TOoI.S  ON   SUSPENHED  BOX. 

counter  shaft  supi>lie(l  with  a  spei'ial  friction  clutch  is  secured  to 
the  top  of  the  machine,  so  tiiat  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  the 
motor   in   onh  r  to  stop  the  machine. 

A  mast  and  trolley,  as  in   previous  designs,  are  built  on  the 
machine,  and  either  a  chain  or  air  hoist  can  be  furnished. 


A  special  feature  is  the  driving  box  shell  planing  attachment, 
which  consists  of  the  rotating  chuck,  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
smaller  views,  and  also  the  micrometer  with  scriber  at  the  front 
of  the  chuck.  The  rotary  feed  is  transmitted  to  the  chuck 
through  a  worm  gear  and  flexible  shaft  connecting  with  the  ordi- 
nary feed  meclianism.  The  small  view  shows  also  a  suspended 
driving  box  with  the  template  tool  attached  just  before  transfer- 
ring the  measurements  to  the  shell. 

The  driving  box  slotting  equipment  is  also  very  unique  with 
the  double  chuck  as  shown  in  another  illustration.  The  rotary 
head  is   used  with   tliis   arrangement   with  an  outer   bearing  to 


32-IN.    DRAW   CUT   SHAPER   SHOWING    MICROMETER    ATTACHMENT. 

receive  the  micrometer,  while  a  line  is  scribed  on  the  face  of 
the  box. 

The  shaper  is  also  provided  with  a  rod  brass  planing  attach- 
ment designed  for  planing  the  sides  and  strap  fit  of  brasses  of 
all  sizes.  The  various  attachments  make  this  machine  very 
unique  in  that  it  will  meet  fully  all  railroad  shop  requirements, 
including   economical   and   accurate   work. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  shell  or  brass  will  have  a  better  and 
more  perfect  bearing  in  the  driving  bo.x  because  the  lines  ot  cu* 
on  both  parts  are  parallel,  eliminating  the  trouble  of  loose 
I, -asses.  And  the  lines  of  cut  on  the  journal  surface  of  the  brass 
will  come  to  a  good  running  bearing  on  the  axle  more  quickly 
by  having  them  parallel  with  the  axle  and  running  crosswise  with 
its  lines  than  by  using  the  old  method  of  machining  in  a  lathe 
or  on  a  boring  mill. 

I'.oth  the  cylinder  planer  and  the  draw  cut  railroad  shaper  are 
made  )jy  tile  Morton  Mfg.  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights,  Mich. 


I'jii  KWoKK. — There  is  no  system  like  piecework  with  the  class 
(if  men  we  are  getting  to-day.  You  get  up  here  and  say  you 
have  _'<x)  machinists.  What  do  you  do  with  them?  You  are 
spending  a  lot  of  money  in  looking  after  those  machinists,  but 
wluii  you  put  tiie  men  on  piecework  you  do  not  have  to  do  so. 
We  have  an  assistant  general  foreman  who  times  all  new  opera- 
tions. The  men  get  so  that  the  minute  they  get  hold  of  a  new 
job  they  look  him  up  and  say:  "Come  and  time  the  new  job  that 
I  have."  We  have  never  cut  the  price  in  Cleveland  with  the  ex- 
cej)tion  of  where  the  company  has  spent  money  in  buying  new 
tools.  We  endeavor  to  be  fair  to  the  men  and  fair  to  the  com- 
pany. We  do  not  work  piecework  on  a  job  until  the  piecework 
schedule  has  been  signed  by  five  men — the  assistant  general  fore- 
man, the  general  foreman,  the  master  mechanic,  the  shop  spe- 
cialist, and  the  mechanical  superintendent.  And  the  price  cannot 
be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  five  people  that  signed 
the  cards.  I  do  not  know  of  a  place  where  the  price  has  been 
cut  for  three  years. — /.  A.  Boyden  at  the  General  Foremen's 
Convention. 
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NEW  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK, 
NEW  HAVEN  AND  HARTFORD  RAILROAD. 


An  electric  locomotive  of  about  twice  the  capacity  of  those 
now  in  use  *  has  recently  been  completed  by  the  Wcstinghouse 
Rlectric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  for  the  electrified  section  of  the  New  Haven  between 
New  York  and  Stamford.  This  locomotive  diflFe.rs  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  present  design  and  was  built  to  fill  the  follow- 
ing  specifications : 

To  be  able  to  haul  a  1,500-ton  freight  train  at  a  speed  of  35 
miles  an  hour  on  level  track,  where  the  train  resistance  is  not 


carried  on  friction  plates  at  tlic  ends  of  the  truck.  The  weight 
is  applied  through  springs,  which  have  a  considerable  latitude 
for  motion  to  allow  for  variation  in  the  track  without  chang- 
ing materially  the  distribution  of  weight  on  the  ends  of  the 
truck.  The  plan  of  running-gear  and  cab  support  adopted  for 
this  locomotive  prevents  any  periodic  vibration  or  "nosing."  min- 
imizes shocks  on  the  truck  and  roadbed  and  insures  easy  riding. 
As  the  rigid  wheel  base  is  only  seven  feet  for  each  truck,  the 
locomotive  is  extremely  flexible,  and  easy  on  the  track  at  curves 
and  special  work. 

The   electrical   equipment   comprises   four   single-phase  geared 
motors,  together  with  the  auxiliary  apparatus  necessary  for  their 


POWKRFl'L   ELECTRIC   LOCOMOTIVE   FOR   THE    NEW    YORK,    NEW    H.WKN     AM)    H.\RTF0R1)  R.   R. 


over  six  pounds  per  ton.  To  be  capable  of  hauling  an  800-ton 
passenger  train  at  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour.  This  capacity 
would  enable  it  to  haul  an  800-ton  limited  train  from  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York  City,  to  New  Haven,  a  distance  of 
7i  miles  with  no  intermediate  stops,  in  one  hour  and  tifty-tivc 
minutes;  or  to  haul  an  800-ton  express  train  the  same  distance 
in  two  hours  and  twelve  minutes,  with  an  allowance  of  five  min- 
utes for  stops ;  or  to  haul  a  350-ton  local  train  in  two  hours  and 
forty-five  minutes,  with  an  average  stop  of  forty-five  seconds. 

That  the  locomotive  is  an  unqualified  success  has  been  demon- 
strated by  frequent  tests  made  under  severe  operating  conditions, 
which  have  shown  that  it  has  a  good  margin  over  the  specifica- 
tions. 

The  design  of  the  trucks  and  running  gear  is  unique.  The 
truck  frames  are  connected  by  an  intermediate  draw-bar.  One 
truck  has  only  a  rotative  motion  about  its  center-pin,  while  the 
other  has  a  fore-and-aft,  as  well  as  a  rotative  motion,  in  order 
to  compensate  for  tlie  angular  positions  of  the  trucks  and  draw- 
bar when  the  locomotive  is  traversing  a  curve.  The  tractive 
force  is  transmitted  through  the  truck  frames  and  draw-bar  in- 
stead of  through  the  main  frame.  Each  truck  has  two  pairs 
of  driving  wheels,  and  a  single  pair  of  leading  wheels.  The 
wheel  loads  are  cquaHzed  as  in  steam  locomotive  practice.  To 
assist  in  reducing  shocks  and  keeping  the  two  trucks  in  align- 
ment, chafing  castings  and  spring  buffers  are  interposed  be- 
tween the  truck  frames,  under  the  center  of  the  locomotive.  The 
weight  of  the  cab,  instead  of  being  carried  on  the  center-pin,  is 


See  American   Engineer^  October,  J907,   p.  356. 


operation  from  the  11,000-volt,  alternating-current  or  600-voh, 
direct-current  circuits  of  the  electrified  sections  of  the  New- 
Haven  and  the  New  York  Central  railroads  respectively.  The 
motors  are  of  the  same  general  electrical  design  as  those  in  use 
on  the  present  New  Haven  locomotives,  the  main  differences 
being  in  the  mechanical  details  and  general  arrangement. 

Each  motor  is  rigidly  mounted  on  the  truck  frame  and  direct- 
ly above  a  quill  surrounding  the  driving  axle,  to  which  it  is 
geared.  The  motors  project  into  the  cab,  and  the  floor  above 
them  is  raised.  This  method  of  mounting  the  motors  on  the 
truck  frame  gives  a  high  center  of  gravity,  and  prevents  the 
transmission  of  strains  and  shocks  from  the  track  and  roadbed 
to  the  motors.  ' -;.:^  V  ' 

An  air  blast  transformer  is  provided  for  lowering  the  trolley 
line  voltage  to  that  required  by  the  motors.  The  control  appa- 
ratus  is   of   the   Wcstinghouse   electro-pneumatic   type. 

When  operating  on  alternatitig  current,  all  four  motors  arc 
connected  in  multiple,  and  the  control  is  obtained  by  changing 
the  connections  to  various  voltage  taps  on  the  main  transformer. 
On  direct  current  the  motors  are  first  grouped  all  in  series,  and 
then  two  in  series  and  two  in  parallel,  in  combination  with  vari- 
ous resistance  steps.  Provision  is  made  for  cutting  out  any  one 
of  the  four  motors  singly  on  either  alternating  current  or  direct 
current.  A  master  controller  and  brake  valve  are  located  in 
each  end  of  the  cab  so  that  the  locomotives  can  be  operated  from 
either  end,  and  the  system  of  control  is  such  that  two  or  more 
locomotives  can  be  coupled  together  and  operated  from  one 
master   controller.      .>■:•■'-. 


.w:--:.S    ■• 
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SPECIAL  3:;-IN'CH  DRAW  CUT  RAILROAD  SIIAPER. 

Ihis  lU'w  shnpor-is  vi'ry  luavy,  pDwirfijl  and  aoiuiratc,  making; 

it  specially  adapted  to  railroad  work.     Yu  fact,  it  was  designed 

a  Mir  years  «»f  experience  desipniiisi  toids  used  in  railr(>a<l  shops 

and  partictilurly.  \vith  a  good. rate  jof  cutting  speed  and  a  luavy 

cut  in  view.        '.      '".•''::'    :'  ■'■    .    '  '..-'' 

The  general  view  shows  the  usual  heavy  and  riijid  construe- 

;,    ■  tion  and  fii>od  ilesiiiii  of  tlie  Morton  shajier.    It  i>  jnoviiird  willi 

'    Ja  rotatinpT  arbor  for  planing  curved  surfaces  such  as  tlie  inside 

of  a  drivinir  box, with  a  rotary  feed  deriving  its  power  from  tlu* 

regular  frietioh  through  a  g^'ar  and  ratchet.:^  ,  'r'i.  .:,. 

.  -       IJox  type  eon^triiction  is  nseil  in  the  column,  making  it   vt  ly 

.  \^  Mrong,  and   the  saddle  is   fitted  witli   larL'i-  scjuare   rail  hearing-, 

with  gib?  t'<>  compensate   for  wiar  i>ii  the  cro.ss  r.iiK'    It  is  also 

provided  with   T   slots  as  shown.      I  Ikti    is   a   small  talde  of   a 

special  design  of  tlie  angular  hr.icktt  type.  ))resi.nting  .i  \\->rkin,' 

■;■  ..surface  on  the  top  side  and  having  a    T  slotted  side,  tn  whieli 

work  may  he  secured.;     ^ 

The  reoipnicatii'g  n'ioti<in  of  the  r.ain  i-  i'lilaine<l  hy  i'i>rn  an! 
.  .  cross  belts  on  cither  side  « if  the,  machinv.  and  instead  "i  ^hiftiuK 
'i  "ije Its,  friction  ehitfhjcs  siiiiilar  to . thfise.  on  tUc  lirgv  cyJitulcr 
".V- planer  descril)ed  al)6vc  are  cmployeil.  'the  length  of  stroke  may 
V:  *be  atljusfed  while  the  niacliini'  is  in  motion,  -.ux]  it  can  ]^< 
'."■'reversed  «iuiykly  at  any  point  *m'  the  ^•troke  hy  .a  ^mall  Kwr. 

There  is  iai>ow'cr. traverse  fpr  rai.singantl  lo\\riiii'.i  the  jJirw* 
rail  and  fiioving  the  api^on  or  saiMlc  hurizontally  fi'r  adinstnuiit 
of  the  Work,  whjrli   is  easily  imd  t|niekly   ihrtnyn   in  i.r  out   so 
y/.vihal  all  craiikiiig  is  ■pn^^  'l>.'ise.  \yiw_ 

;:    '"vise  w-itii  douJiK':  $cr«w-?  !•<  pruvided  anrl  so  con*:irn>  t.  d  thai  lh•?^ 
ieiidi  ney  soi  the  w.ork^  fi»;  r.aisi'  on.  thy  pafallyl  >tiips   >s  k;irge|;t 
overcump.-  ''V;..;  ■^''^  '■..', ::> / -^  •, -..■•  '■:   '''■[■'■' '■'^' :■■■':  '■..■■  ■  ■;.;■■■,,■•" :-''." ■■■■.■■■^;''' ■ .'.  - 
The' .  m;i«v  dr tvinjf  piiii»>i}  is  uuhIv-^  f  r|>uV  a  sleeV  forging '  >vi  i  tv 
.in  teeth  of  liheral  i)ro|n»rtions.     It  run ^  in  oil,  in>.nriiig  pirfict 
.•inr.'iiiun  and  mitiimnni  (»f  wear.     .\ll  liu-   -liaffini.;   is  niadi'  o,i. 
hiiilr  grade  steel  and.  yrouiMlt'y  >Vw..    A  sptcial  sliding   tahle  V. 
-tiited  t»>  the  kivW:*if  tfi*',*>>:**^'»«'wc^»^^  driy«  and  the 


;\' ry?H4ifc>''r^.wt<w;kyt;^^^ 

■  FtAnrJtrr  -^ha/t  sppptietl*.\yitli  a-  s|H'in.'iI  frictii>«  clVrtch  is  sccm '  d  !■ » 
tht  lop.  inf  thv  iiiaehiije,  >»>-  that  it"  is  jjot  iiect ssary  to  stop  tin- 
hifil'if  m,Vird<rl'<  stop  .the  niacliiiir. 

.  A  mast  and  tr>>Uey,  :»s  in  previous  desigtis,  arc  huilt  on  l\u- 
machine,  and.  t'ivhvr  a  cftaitj  OF  air  hoist  can  be  furnished. 


A  speei.il  fiature  is  tin.-  driving  bo.x  shell  planing  attachment, 
uliieh  con>ists  of  the  rotating  chuck,  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
smaller  views,  and  also  the  micrometer  with  scribcr  at  the  front 
of  the  chuck.  The  rotary  feed  is  transmitted  to  the  chuck 
through  a  worm  gear  and  flexible  shaft  connecting  with  the  ordi- 
nary feed  nu'clv;ini-in.  The  small  view  shows  also  a  suspended 
driving  box  with  tin-  lemiilaie  tool  attached  just  before  transfer- 
ring the  nieasurenuiits  to  tlie  sin  II.      .^.-^  :>:■'    •■.■•'.•".■■••  ,»'''  •,■■■.■"•'.' 

Ihe  ilriviiig  box  slotting  i(juipnnnt  i-;  also  very  unique  with 
the  double  eliuek  as  shown  in  anotlier  illn-tration.  Ihe  rotary 
litad  is   used  with   this  arrangcnunt   with   an   outer   bearing  In 


■,^  tS.    iVrVW    Ct'f   sil.\PKK    SlloWlSfU    .MI<"RO\!Kti:K    ATTACH  .MKIST. 

receive  the  mirrometcr,  while  a   line  is  scpibed  .on  the ; face  t-f. 
the  box.  ■"    ■  '  ^'  -  ■'.  ■"•■■"/■.,?.■•  '■  '  ■ 

Ihe   -haper   i>  ;il"^o   proxide.l  with    .a   iml   lirass  pl.ining  attach   ■; 
iiuiit   di-igned    f^r  ]»laniiig  liie  siiles  and  straj)  lit  of  brasses  of-' 
.ill    -i/<s.      '1  lie    variou.-    .itt.iehnunts    make    this    machine    very 
niiiqiie  ill  ihat  it   will  meet   fully  all  railroad  shop  requirements, 
nuliidiiig   e«'oii"iiiiial    .uiij    aeeurate.  \york.'- _;■  •-''•'■'■■,-•■■/.■. i '■:,•••  >•■.■ 

jt  is  elainied   that   the  shell  or  brass  will  Tiavc'  a  better  andv 
more  pi  r tee t  iK'ariiig  in   tlu'  dri\ii)g  box  bteanse  the  lines  ot  en*' 
«ltv1»olli    parts  'Sfrd   p.ir.ilKI,    liiminating    the    trouble    of    loose 
1.,-nsse-..     AikI  ihc  liiu>  of  eut  on  the  journal  surface  of  the  brass..' 
w  ill  Conn-  111  a  goivd  running  iiearing  on  the  axle  more  quickly* 
iiy  liaviitg  iinm  parallel  wuli  the  axle  and  running  erossvvisc  vvitli 
ii-   lim^  liian  by  using  the  old  iiuihud  of  machining  in  a   latliv 
mt  mt  a  biirin,!;  mill.  ,■■''■{  '_■ 

iliiih  tile  eyhiidir  [daiu  r  and  tlie  draw  cut  railroad  shaper..:aPe. 
iiKwlc  by-the  .Morti.n  Mfg.  Co.,  Miiskigun  Heights,  Mich..    .    ■:•.;'■• 


I'll  (  KWoKJv^'-^TlK're  .fe'-iirt.  iijsteni  like  piiowc.rk   with  tlu-  cl.i^v 
111    nuii    we   arc   gillinl;    toikiy.      Nun    ynt    up    lit n    and   .--ay   you. 
It.iw    j<K>   inaehiiii>t-.      \\  liat    dn   .mhi    d'l    wiiii    tluin:      ^'ou   are 
-|H  iidiii'.;   a    liil    111    nmiKy   in    Imiking   afhr    th".-c    niacliini^ts.  but 
w  heji  you  pul   llu'  nirii  mi   pieiHWfik  ytin  do  ik>I   li.ive  to  do  so.- 
\\  ('  ha'\e  an  a.-sisiaiit  gi.inral  furein.inw'ho  tinier  all  luw  opera 
ii'iii~.     Tiic   iiieii  gi.t   so  tliat   the  ininntv  they  get   hold  of  :i   new 
i"li  tiny  liiiik  liini  u\t  and  say:1"<'oinr  ;ind  time  the  new  job  that' 
I  havi'."'     We  have  luvrr  cut  the  iirice  in  (  levtland  with  the  ex-*: 
e.]nion   of  wlur<-  the  eo:iip;iny  has  ■-iniit  niniiey  in  buying  new*:' 
ti>i>ls'.     \\\    iii(K;u(ir  to  be  f;iir'to  the  nun  ,in<l  fair  to  the.  com-. 
I'.iny.     \\  I    do  not  work  [lieeewdrk  on  a  jub  until  the  pit-eework 
M-ludnle  has  been  sigiud  by  live  men — the  assistant  general  fore- 
iii.an.  till-   ■^vner.d   fort-man,   the   master   meehanie,  the   slio])   spe-fl 
eialist.  and  tlie  inechanicai  superintendent.     .Xnd  tlu'  price  cannot 
be  cliange<l  without  the  consent  of  the  five   peojile  that   signed; 
ihe  ear<ls.     1  do  not  kmnv  of  a  place  where  the  price  has  beiii" 
cut   for   three   years.— /.   .1.    B(fydcn   at    the   (iciicnd  luircmcns' 
Convention. 


■'   "•.■■.'-:■ 
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NEW  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  NEW   YORK, 
.     ,     NEW  HAVEN  AND  HARTFORD  RAILROAD. 


:'.    An    iKctric   Icci.niofivc  of  abmu   twice   the   ciiiai-ity   of  those 

now    in    \]^c  *  lia^  ricmtly  lnHii   complrtctl   liy   llu    W'fstin.ulioiisc 

i'.Iictric    rtiid    M;muf.icttiriii.u    C"ii.    .-iihI    tlu'    I'.alduin    Locomotive 

W'cirks    for   tlu'   (.Kclrifutl   section   of    tlu"    Xcw    liavin    liclwccii 

.V.Vivv   ^  (irl<  .111(1  Stamford.     This  h)comotivc  dilTers  in  many  rc- 

"  .<]ncts  from  tlie  i)nsiiii  dosiijn  and  was  hnilt  to  till  the  follow 

'  ill',;    s;)ecincaii<iii<  ; 

'(  o  lie  alile   to  h;inl  .1    1.5001011    fn.i,i;lit   ir.iin   ;u   .1    speed  of  35 
ihnlcs' iiji  hour  <in   K  \  el  tr:ick.  wliere  the   train   re^i^tanoe  isilof- 


varru-d  t«r  fik-Ut«i  j»lalos  at  ilk-  chhis  of  tttc.  ttMdc.  ;  Tlir  w<'iV:hi 
is  applii'd  throufilV  spriiijis.  wh'idj  Iiiivo  a  CMiisidirahk'  tititiidc 
for  motion  to  allow  for  v.iri<niion  in  ihc  tr.lok  without  chani;; 
ing  niaterialjy  the  (h>triIiiition  <r>f  \voij>ht  on  thf  tn«ls  of  th*- 
irnck;  The;  plan  of  tiHjntuK-gi'aT  ami  eJtb  support  ^a<loptv^l  for 
tlii>  locomotive  i>r<'vents  any  periodic  vil»ratioii  or  "nosinj;.**  min 
iniizes  shocks  «iii  ihi.  truck  and  roadhed  and  in.sut;*s  ea-\  ridinjj. 
As  tlk-  rjsjd  vvhecl;  hase  i<>  <inly  srvcii  fct't  ftVr  oacli  truck,  the 
JoconW)livjt;:  is  cxircuK'Iy  flexihk',  and  easj,^  «^^^^  at  citrves 

and  sjit-cial  work.  '       /  "    ■      ^    ;     ' 

iTie   ek cirical  friiiiinneht    c<.>ni})riscs   f<i«r   single' -ptiase   fi5c4<"<«l 
mirtnfs;  tf>«^tMhir  MUh  tht'  air\iliary  appar.i^  (for.  tlicit 


I'oW  I  l;lll,-  Kt;Kt  'tKK    UK.OM0I  IVK    lOK    TUK    \j:»V    VOKK.   AKW -U-VVilX     A.\J>    II.VKTI-KlUt:  R.    R. 


*. 


:;.p\"tT  si.x   pounds  per  ton.     To  be  capable  of  haulinv;  an  800  trtn 
■passontter  train  at  a  speed  of  45  Jniles  an  hour.     This  capacity 
.would  en.ahic  it  to  haul  an  So<i-ton  limited  train  from  llie  (irand 
...Central  Station,   \ew  York  City,   to  Xew  Haven,  a  distance  of 
"i7.i  Jhik-   with   110  intermediate  stops*  in  one  hour  and   lifry-liw 
miimtes;  or  to  haul  an  S<«-ton  express  trahi  the  .same  distance 
in  two  hours  an<l  twelve  minutes,  with  an  allowanec  of  five  min- 
utes for  stoi)s :  or  to  haul  a  350-tim  local  train  in  two  hours  and 
forty-tive  minutes,  with  an  average  stop  of  forty-five  seconds. 

I  h;it  the  locoiiiotixe  is  an  uiKiualified  success  has  been  demon- 
si  rated  hy  irKpieiit  tests  made  under  severe  operating  conditions, 
...which  have  shown  that  it  has  a  good  margin  over  the  specitica- 
tions.-   ;■■^^."'^/v.  ■:•..■'■•^■■^..■  .V--.^--r  "  ■•  •■  r   ,  ■■.=  ."<':.yr':- ■■■•■■uv.  ^'- '■..-■' ^';^5■■;;^•■ 
The  design  of  tile  trticks  and   ninning  gear  is  tniifiue.    '  The 
'.•truck    frames  are  comiected  by  an   intirmediale  draw-har.     One 
"Iruck   li.i>  oiiK    a  rotative  motion  about  its  center  iiin.  while  the 
•other  h.is  a  fore  and-aft,  as  well  as  a  rot:itive  motion,  in  order 
to  compensate  ftir  the  angular  iK)sitions  of  the  trucks  and  draw- 
h.ir    when    tlie    locomotive   is   traversing   a    curve.     The   tractive 
'force  is  transmitted  through  the  truck  frames  an<l  draw  1»ar  in- 
\stead   «>f   through   the   main    frame.      I'ach   truck   has   two   jiairs 
;f)f   driving   wheels,    ami    a    single   pair    of ,  leading    wheels.     The 
.wheel  loads  are  e(|uali/e(l  as  in  .steam  locomotive  practice.  :  *r<>? 
•assist  in  reducing  shocks  and  keeping  the   two  trucks  in  aligii-: 
anent,    chatilig    castings    and    spring   buffers    are    interposed    be 
tween  the  truck  frames,  umler  the  center  of  tliO  locomotive.     The 
■weight  of  the  cab,  instead  of  being  carried  on  the  center  ])in.  is 


^C  AsiERiCAN   K.v<;txKRR;  Ckf.ober.  J»0~.;^;r31)«/- 


operati<*n    ffOin  th^  >^  'rOWJ-voit^  alteruatirig-cu  &r  600-vol;, 

direct-current  circuits  of  the  Veiiectrilictl   sections,  of   the"  .New 

Haven  and  the  XeW  Yirk  Central  railroad-  respectively.  The 
moit»rs  are  of  the  same  general  electrical  <ksign  as  those  in  usi- 
-oh  itlie  presciVl  vN\'w-  llavcii:  locumotives,  the  main  <lifTerem'x'- 
bein}^  in  the  niechaiiical  details  atnl  general  arrangement. 

h!acli  motor  is  ri.i;idly  mounted  •►n  the  truck  frame  and  direct 
ly  above  a  quiU  surrounding'  the  <lriying  axle,  to  which  it  is 
geared.  The  niotdrs  fjroject ,  into  the  tafli,  and  tht  fltKir  alx»vc 
thent  is  raised.  This  nvethod  of  nunnrting  the  motors  on  the 
truck  frame  gives  a  high  center  of  gravity,  and  prevents  the 
tratismis^sion  <tf  strains  and  shocks  from  the  track  an»l  roadbed 

;  to  the  riiotors,.^^         .    .     -' .  >  .r'-  ~. 

.An  air  blast  transformer  is  provided  for  lowering  the  tfollex 
line  voltage  to  that  re(|uire<l  by  the  motors.  The  contn>I  appa 
ratus   is  of  ihc  WestinglKuise  electro-pneumatic  type. 

,;  ,  Wheii  operaling  on  alternating  current,  all  four  motors  are 
connected  in  tmdtiple.  and  the  control  is  obtained  by  changijig 
the  connections  t<r  various  vedlage  taps  on  the  main  tr.uisfornur 
On  direct  oiirreiu  the  motors  -ate  tirjit  grciujied  all  in  series,  and 
then  two  jn  ser'ies  an<I  two  in  p.-irallel,  in  combination  with  vari 
<ms  resistance  steps.  I'n^vision  is  ma<le  for  cirtting  out  any  one 
of  the  four  nuttors  singly  on  either  alternatiiig  current  or  direct 
tttrrcnt/.  A  master  controller  an<l  brake  valve  art  located  in 
each  end  of  the  Cab  so  tliai  the  loc4>motives  can  be  operated  from 
either  end,  ami  the  sy^iem  of  contrid  is  such  that  two  <ir  metre 

,   locomotives    can   1>e    coupled    toge-ther    and    operated    from    one 
muster  coritrofler.  ":^v  i;  Lr.-  'v 
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LANDKS     l6"    X    7-'"     HKAVY    DLTV    GAP    GRINDING    MACHINE. 


16  X  72  INCH  HEAVY  DUTY  SELF  CONTAINED  GRINDING 
MACHINE  WITH^GAP.  . 


The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  new  grinding  machine 
designed  on  original  lines  and  built  by  the  Landis  Tool  Co., 
of   Waynesboro,   Pa. 

Throughout  the  entire  machine  it  is  of  high  power  and  heavy 
duty  construction,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  railroad  shop 
work,  such  as  grinding  locomotive  pistons,  piston  valves,  valve 
stems,  crank,  link,  and  knuckle  pins,  axles,  etc.  It  is  provided 
with  a  gap,  as  shown,  so  that  pistons  can  be  ground  with  their 
heads  in  place  and  also  for  the  swing  of  valve  yokes  when 
grinding  the  stems.  The  gap  can  be  located  along  the  table  to 
suit  the  work  when  the  machine  is  built.  The  machine  is  of  the 
self-contained  type  and  is  designed  to  be  driven  either  by  a 
motor  or  from  the  line  shaft. 

One  of  the  views  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  electric  drive. 
With  either  form  of  drive  the  power  is  applied  to  the  main 
shaft  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  from  which  it  is  distributed 
and  transmitted  to  all  of  the  different  working  parts.  The 
grinding  wheel  is  driven  from  the  large  pulley  seen  in  the  end 
view,  located  at  about  the  center  of  the  machine,  and  mounted 
in  a  carriage  rolling  on  the  track  shown  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  machine.  It  travels  with  the  wheel  carriage  as  it  is 
traversed. 

This  pulley  is  driven  by  step  grooves  en  the  main  shaft  en- 
gaging rollers  in  its  sleeve  or  hub,  which  makes  practically  a 
frictionless  drive,  as  it  is  traversed  or  slides  over  the  shaft. 

The  grinding  wheel  belt  is  6  inches  wide  and  passes  over  inter- 
mediate pulleys  so  arranged  to  automatically  take  up  anj'  change 
in  its  length  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  under  a  uuiform 
tension. 

This  belt  has  almost  200  degrees  contact  on  both  the  driving 
and  driven  pulleys  and  its  length  can  change  about  8  inches  hy 
stretching  before  necessary  to  remove  a  section  and  shorten. 

A  feature  that  is  very  essential  for  rapid  and  perfect  grinding 
is  a  massive  and  rigid  grinding  wheel  head,  such  as  found  on 
this  machine.  The  spindle  of  ample  dimensions  is  made  of 
hardened  steel ;  the  bearings  are  of  phosphor  bronze,  self-align- 
ing, and  adjusted  in  tapers  for  taking  up  wear.  They  have 
self-oilers.  The  grinding  wheel  has  provision  for  balancing,  this 
being  done  by  two  weights  mounted  to  be  adjusted  in  a  circular 
or  annular  groove  in  the  side  of  the  wheel  collar  or  center. 

A  very  powerfully  geared  headstock  that  has  ample  power  for 
driving  the  largest  piece  of  work  that  can  be  placed  in  the 
machine  has  been  provided.  It  is  arranged  to  give  five  changes 
of  speed  to  the  work,  these  being  made  mechanically  by  the 
movement  of  a  single  lever  and  by  shifting  a  back  gear  in  the 
gear  box  at  the  end  of  the  machine  another  range  of  five  speeds 
is  obtained,  making  a  total  of  ten  working  speeds.  These  speeds 
are  indicated  on  a  dial,  shown  on  front  view,  and  the  changes 


can  be  made  quickly  and  with  ease.  All  parts  of  the  clutch 
mechanism  are  made  of  hardened  tool  steel  and  all  gears  are 
linished  by  planing. 

The  work  revolving  and  traversing  mechanism  are  driven 
from  the  gear  box  at  the  end  to  which  power  is  delivered  by 
the  belt  from  the  main  shaft.  The  work  and  traverse  drives 
of  the  wheel  are  started  and  stopped  together  by  a  clutch  in  the 
pulley  on  the  end  of  the  gear  box,  operated  by  a  lever  at  the 
front  of  the  machine.  These  drives  can  also  be  operated  sep- 
arately and  their  speeds  are  varied  independent  of  each  other. 
The  pump  is  driven  from  the  end  of  the  main  shaft,  as  showM 
at  the  right  of  the  front  view. 

It  was  suggested  in  an  article  in  the  April,  1909,  number  of 
this  journal  how  the  railroads  could  add  considerably  to  the 
life  of  such  parts  as  car  axles,  piston  rods,  valve  stems,  crank 
pins,  etc.,  by  grinding  after  they  have  become  worn  instead  of 
turning  them  on  a  lathe.  In  addition  to  this  advantage  it  has 
been  demonstrated  in  recent  railroad  practice  that  there  is  a 
decided  saving  ot  time.  For  this  reason  the  new  machine  is 
especially   interesting   to   the   railroads,   leaving   entirely    out   of 


END    VIEW    OF    16"    X    72"    HEAVV    DUTY    GRINDER. 

consideration  the  superior  wearing  qualities  of  a  ground  surface 
and  the  consequent  saving  of  packing  and  brasses. 

Following  are  some  actual  performances  with  this  machine.  A 
piston  rod  3J/j  in.  by  36  in.  which  was  worn  in  service  was 
ground  accurately  in  15  minutes  without  any  previous  turning 
on  a  lathe.  The  stock  removed  was  1-32  m.  diameter.  The  stock 
removed  from  a  valve  stein  1%  'i-  by  18  in.  was  1-32  in.  diam. 
in  6  minutes,  and  a  connecting  rod  pin  4%  in.  by  85^  in.  was 
ground  down  about  1-32  in.  diam.  in  9  minutes.  These  results 
are  examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished  and  show  the  possi- 
bilities of  grinding  machines  in   railroad  work. 

It  is  announced  that  there  will  be  demonstrations  on  these 
grinding  machines  at  the  master  mechanics'  and  master  car 
builders'  convention. 


June,  1910. 


AMERICAN    ENGINEER    AND    RAILROAD    TOURNAL. 
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SLIDING  DOOR  FASTENERS. 


Damage  to  baggage  or  express  matter,  as  well  as  injury  !o 
employees  clue  to  the  sudden  opening  or  closing  of  sliding  doors 
when  the  brakes  are  quickly  applied  or  released,  is  common 
enough  to  require  some  preventative.  Recognizing  this  condi- 
tion, W.  H.  Durant,  air  brake  inspector  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  has  designed  a  spring  fastener  that  will  hold  the  door 
at  any  desired  point  and  at  the  same  time  permit  it  to  be  easily 


and  freely  opened  or  closed  when  desired.  This  lock  is  arranged 
to  grip  the  track  on  which  the  door  slides  and  is  held  in  opera- 
tion by  a  spring  in  the  guide  casting  at  the  top  of  the  door. 
The  operating  handle  is  located  at  a  convenient  height  and 
swings  either  way.  As  it  is  pulled  to  one  side  it  moves  about 
one  of  the  fulcrums  and  lifts  the  rod  against  the  resistance  of 
the  spring  and  releases  the  friction  at  the  top  of  the  track.  At 
the  same  time  a  wedge  shape  projection  on  the  handle  arm  un- 
latches the  catch  that  snaps  into  the  catch  plate  on  the  jamb. 
When  it  is  desired  to  lock  the  door  on  the  inside  the  handle  is 
simply  locked  to  the  catch  bar.  This  fastener  is  made  for  both 
right  and  left  handed  doors  and  is  being  handled  by  Irving  S. 
Elliott,  I-ikeport,  N.  H. 


A  NEW  PIPE  BENDER. 


A  pipe  bender  operated  by  either  steam  or  compressed  air,  as 
desired,  which  has  a  cylinder  20  in.  in  diameter  and  is  limited 
in  power  only  by  the  pressure  of  the  working  agent,  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This  bender  has  a  large  table 
that  is  entirely  unobstructed,  the  ram  being  underneath  the  table 
and  sliding  in  a  strongly  constructed  guide.  The  ram  carries  a 
pin  extending  above  the  table  surface  on  which  a  roller  of  suit- 
able size  can  be  placed.     The  table  is  provided  with  numerous 


holes  in  which  pins  or  rollers  of  various  sizes  can  be  placed  and 
permit  the  bending  of  practically  any  desired  shape. 

This  bender  can  be  used  to  some  extent  as  a  bulldozer  if  de- 
sired by  simply  placing  the  dies  on  the  ram  projection  and  the 
table.  Because  of  its  power,  considerable  work  of  this  charac- 
ter can  be  satisfactorily  performed. 

A  special  feature  (jf  this  device  is  the  delicate  movement 
which  can  be  obtained  by  an  arrangement  that  provides  pressure 
on  both  sides  of  the  piston  at  all  times.  The  operating  valve  is 
so  constructed  that  only  the  amount  of  air  or  steam  required  for 
the  actual  bending  is  wasted;  the  air  is  transferred  from  one 
side  of  the  piston  to  the  other  and  the  piston  is  forced  forward 
because  of  the  larger  area  on  that  side  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
piston  rod.     This  feature  perniits  tile  pisttMi  ^'iug  iiHiveU.  only 


a  fraction  of  an  inch  when  desired,  and  it  may  be  held  perfectly 
stationary  to  allow  for  measuring  or  for  placing  templets  on 
the  work.  Nicety  of  control  of  this  character  is  very  desirable, 
particularly   for   straightening  work.  - 

This  machine  is  manufactured  by   H.   B.   Underwood  &   Co.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ,   . 


A  NEW  ADJUSTABLE  WRENCH. 


A  new  wrench  of  novel  construction  has  recently  been  placed 
upon  the  market  by  the  Wright  Wrench  and  Forging  Co.,  Can- 
ton, 0.,  and  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  coming  Master  Me- 
chanics" ai;d  Master  Car  Builders'  conventions.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  referring  to  the  illustration,  that  it  consists  of  a  combined 
upper  jaw  and  handle,  a  lower  or  sliding  jaw,  an  adjustment 
spring  and  a  steel  rack  set  into  the  lower  face  of  the  handle. 
By  taking  tiie  wrench  as  shown  in  the  illustration  a  slight  pres- 
sure of  the  thumb  will  depress  the  movable  jaw  against  the 
rci-istauce  of  the  spring  and  release  its  engagement  with  the  rack. 
It  can  then  be  opened  or  closed  as  desired,  when  the  release  of 
the  pressure  causes  it  to  again  engage  the  rack. 

On  all  wrenches  up  to  12  in.  the  adjustment  is  within  .04  of  an 


inch  and  on  the  15  in.  and  18  in.  sizes  within  1/16  of  an  inch.  The 
wrench  is  substantially  iniilt  01  carbonized  steel,  and  is  ground 
and  pohshed.  It  is  claimed  that  these  wrenches  have  no  back 
lash,  and  that  they  will  not  under  any  circumstances  become 
locked  on  a  nut.  They  are  very  quickly  adjusted  and  can  be 
used  in  either  hand.  ..  :• 
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16  X  72  INCH  HEAVY  DUTY  SELF  CONTAINED  GRINDING 
MACHINE  WITH  GAP. 


■  .'rilo  .'iconiiip.'inyi'ii!'  illitslmtiuii,-  ^liow  a  iiiu   .uriiiilin.u  in.icliiiic 

V-di^ijiiH*!   oil   (►rijjfiiial  linca  miU  buill  Uv  llu: . LaiKlia  Tool  Co.. 

H'f'  \\';iyncslH>ri>,    I'a.  :.'':■■:.''>.     '";;'■  ;../\'^-^- v.-'-        - ;"  ' 

l'li!"tiiii;hiiiit  till.'  fiitirt.'  uiacliiiu-  it  i^  >ii  lii.yli  pcwfr  ami  luavy 
(liit\  f. >ii>tnR'ti(>ii.  and  i-^  ^pioially  adaiiUd  li>r  railiMiid  >Im|) 
\Vi>rkj  Mich  as  ,uriiidiji«4  li)OMiiu>tivi'  pistmi--.  i)i-tiin  \a!v».>.  \alv(* 
sfciii!».  Oraiik.  rink,  aiul  kniu-Ulr  piu'-.  a\irs.  itr.  It  i-  pii>viil(.<l 
Vyith  a  jirtp,  iis  sliuwii.  so  tlial  i)istons  ran  \k-  .i;riinnd  with  tlair 
iii-ad--  in  placu  and  trlso  for  tlic  ^winy  <>{  valvi  xnkcs  ulitii 
i^rnidinu  tlic  >U'ins.  'J'bc  K'lP  i"'"'  'j"-'  located  alons;  tlie  taiile  to 
-nit  tlu'  work  ulun  tlu'  niaclunr  i^  l)nilt.  I'lir  niai'liino  i>  of  tlu- 
silf-ooiifaini'd    typi-    and    i-^    dc.>-igiu'd    to    In.'    driwii    (.itlur    ny    a 

-Uiotor  or  from  lilt:  line  >hafl. 

.' ;.'-,0rte,«?|-,il>e/viovvs  shows  till'  ariani^inunt  of  tlu;  il'i-tric  dri\(.'. 
With  citfipr  form  of  drive  tlic  power  is  applied  to  the  main 
sTiaft  ;it  ihe  rear  tii  the  inaeliine,  from  wliicli  it  is  disti  ihnted 
.jjilj.1  tr.an>mitted  to  uH  of  the  dilfermt  uorkinji  i)art-.  The 
jifyindnVK . vvlK'i;!  JH  Urivi'tt  fn  ptilKy   seen  in   tlu    eiul 

■view,,  locaiefi  at  a^ont   the  renter  of  the  machine,  and   nioiniti  <! 

,iii   a   carri;ij;v   roUint;   on    the    track    shown   extendiuii    from    the 

hjfstr  of  the.  iiiachint'.     It  travels  with  the  wlu-e!  carriage  a-  it  is 

%aver5cd.-,^  ;.•;;■-:',  /"si'^  V,--.' 

■  •  This  piilUy  is  driven  hv   st'ej*  grooves  <  ii  tlu'  main    >h;ifi    en 

«;itijt»jj  rollers   in    its    sleeve  or   Inib.   whii-h    makes   practicdly    a 
frirtio'tik-ss  dr|vi%  rts.U  is  traverscti  or  slides  over  the  shaftf  ■  "■■. 

I'lie  {.rrindinj,'  wheel  Iklt  is  b  inches  wide  and  i)assi<  oMr  inter 
nietliate  pnlleys  so  .-irransjuod  to  automatically  taki'  up  any  clian.m 
ill    its   length    and   at   the    same   time   keep    it    under    a    nniforin 

i'his  l)elt  has  ahiiost  joo  dei;rees  contact  on  both  the  tlrivinc 
and  driven  ]iivlleys  and  its  lenjjth  can  clianjiv  abf>ut  S  inche-  \>v 
stretehinj;  l)ef<>re- nec<ss;»ry  Vo  reni^vc  a.-.section  and  shorten 
•y.  A-fc'a\itre  that.i«i  verj-  osseiifial  for  rapid  and  perfect  grindins: 
i^  a  tnassive  and  r'rjiid  tirindinti  wheel  lu ad.  such  as  found  on 
this  macjiirie..  'I  lie  spindlecif  ample  dimensions  is  made  of 
har(lrnv'<t  sttx'lrtln*  1)iear.ing.s  are  of  phosphor  bronze,  self-aliLsn 
in>r.  and  adiusted  iiv  tapefi  for  trd<inii  u))  wear.  Tluy  have 
«olf-nilers.  The  grinditii,' wheel  has  jvrovis'on  for  balancing,  this 
Jwi'in.u:  done  by  two  wci.nhts  momifed  to  dc  adjusted  in  a  circular 
><T  aimida-rgroove:  in.  the  side  of  the  wheel  cotl.ar  or  centei. 

.\  very  powerfully  scared  head>tock  that  has  rnnple  power  for 
drivin.u.  the  la rjie-^t  piece  Of  work  that  can  be  j>laced  in  the 
"nwchiije  has  been  fJrovidcd."  it,  is  arranjied  to  liive  five  chaiiRcs 
of,  speed  to.  the  work,  these  beintr  made  mechanically  by  the 
moveitivnt  i»f  a  sint;)e  lever  and  l)y  shifiini;  a  back  ijear  ,in  the 
>iear  box  ar  the  end  of  the  machine  anotlur  raniie  of  five  speed- 
is  ojbtiiined,  tiiaking  a  total  of  ten  workinj;  speeds.  These  speeds 
are   imUc^tett' On,  a,  di;il,:  shi.wii   on    froju    view,   and  the  changes 


cm    be    made   (piickly   .md    with    ease.      All    parts   of   the   clutch 
mechani-m   are  made  of  hardciie*) .  tool,  .sitcl  aiul  all  gears  arc.     . 

tiiiished  by  planiiig.  ^•^  ■'■•'•:■■-■"■"  •■^'>v;.- •';•^■•'::■■';.1,/■^y^^  •;  .^ ;- .;vV  -  : -^  , 
■'The    work    revolving   and    traversing    mechanism    are    driven 
from   the   fiiar   box   at   thi'   ind   to   which   power   is   delivered   bv 
the   belt    from   the   main   sh.ift.      The   work   and   traverse   drive-       ' 
•  <i  tile   wheel  are  started  .iiid   stojiped  to;.;<.tlur  by  .i  clutch  in  the 
pulley  on  the  end  of  the  .gear  box,  operated  by  a  lever  at  the      ., 
front   of  the  machine.     'Jhese  drives  can  also   be  operated   seji-     -:'. 
arately   and  their  speed-   are   varied   indepi'udent   of  each   other.     ■..*■ 
I  lie   pmn|)  i-  driven    from   tlie  end   i>r   the  main   -li.ifl.  a-   shovvu  .>  ■ 
at   the  right  of  the  front  view.  yvi"*' 

It  \v,is  -uggested  in  an  article  in  the  April,  i()(xj,  number  of  ."• 
tiii-  ionrii.d  how  the  railroads  could  add  considerably  to  the 
life  of  such  parts  as  ear 'axles,  piston  rods,  v.ilve  stems,  crank 
fiiiis.  ttc.  by  grinding  after  tluy  lia\e  become  worn  instead  of  •,,. 
turning  them  on  a  l.ilhe.  In  addition  to  this  advantage  it  has  .';  . 
been  denion.-tr.ite<l  in  leci-ttt  r.iilro.-id  jir.ictice  that  tlu-re- IS  a  .•':.' .^ 
decidid  -axing  ot  tinu'.  i-'or  this  reason  the  luw  m.ichine  is*,-:' 
e-peoially.  intere.-ting   to   the    rajlroads,    leaving   eiuirely    out  of  i::  - ' 


,-r.  '   S-: 


I  \|i    \  II  W     o| 
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ci>n-ideratioii  the  superior  wearing  <|n.ililits-of  a  grouiid  surface 
,ind  tile  con<e(pient   saving  of  packing  and  brasses..-'.  •'■;'.;.- v."':-'' 

l-"uIlowing  are  -oine  actual  performances  with  this  machine .  A 
pi-Ion  rod  3'j  in.  b\  ,^6  in.  which  wa-  worn  in  service  was 
.t; round  accurately  in  15  minutes  without  any  previous  tunting 
on  a  l.itlu.  Tin  -t"ck  removed  was  i-,]j  111.  fliametiT.  The  stock 
nnioved  fri>iii  a  valsn-  stini  i'")  in.  by  fS  in.  was  j-^>  in.  diam. 
in  C>  minute-,  and  a  connecting  rod  i)in  4>s  in.  by  Sjs  in.  was 
ground  down  al>i>ut  1  .U'  in.  diam.  in  <)  minutes.  These  rcsuh-; 
are  examples  of  what  can  be  accomidi-hed  and  -bow  the  possir. 
bilitles  of  grinding   machines   in    railroad   work. 

It  i-  .innounced  tli.'it  there  will  be  demonstrations  on  these 
grinding  tnacliitics  at  the  iiia-tcr  tneclianics'  and  master  car 
builders"  convention.  .    -„ 


;.«,;■» 
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SLIDING  DOOR  FASTENERS. 


..  Daniai^i-  to  !»ai|ti;ii>f  4ir  CKpif^s  inalU'V,  as  wtH  as  injury  !q 
cni|>liiy(.vs  (lur  lo  ilu'  siiddvii  (iiKiiiii<>  or  closiiij^  <if  sliding  doors 
ulun  tlic  lirakis  art'  (|nirkly  applied  or  rckascd,  is  common 
nioimli  t,.  i\i|niri  -oiur  ihh\ riita.tivc.  Rt'coi;:nizing  lliis  condi- 
tion, \V.  11.  Diiraut.  air  liraUc  inspector  of  the  I'.oston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  has  disigntd  a  spring  fastonor  that  will  hold  the  <l<x»r 
•  SU  any  <li-siro<h  jVoint  and  at   the  sanir  tinu-  jurniit   it  to  bc  cosily 


hiilos  iTi  vvhroli  piits  Or  rr^lcrs  o/^  lilaffd  an«l 

iH-nuil  tlie  fKlidiiig  if|:  trinctii'aljy  :ui.y  v«US;ff<^  ^iKqji-.  '  ; " 

•  his  l>«ud<r  iaii  IW  t\<ii]  to  voiim'  «'N.toJTt  n<  it  T>illI<Io/or  il   <!0'' 
sind  hy  siiii|»ly  placing  the  dits.on  tlic  ram  projcctimi  x\\u\  tltc' 
tahUv     Ilccatisv  t+i  its.  powct,  CH*irsitUTa1»lv  \v«»rk  *>f  tlji'*  trhatac^ 
tcr  can  Ik-'  s;rtisiaclc>rily  pcrfurim-il;  ,.,.:   .^.fV:-,^'^:  r:^.  ■-   '^ .' .  /.  ■;".::? 
A    special    hatvirr    ot    tlii?.    (h\  ice   tsi  ^t^'   tU-iica'f*' "  W'ftvi'Jtiw't ; 
which  can  he  ('ittaiued  hy  ait  arraniiculcJitthat  p^rovi«les  pressure.^; 
i  ;oti  hotli  sitlos  o1  the:  inslOh  at  all  thiu's; ;  -l-hic^  of»vratiug  tal\t?  f s 'j, ■: 
,  ;s<)  coiistrtiotVd  that  (lYvly  tlie  •''''**''''t  ''^'•^j'"  '^^  isteani  re<pnred  f<»r 
",:  ihe  actiiaJ   iKiwhu^iswa^leil;   the  ajr  is  transferred    irom  uiic 
'} [Mih'  of'  the  vrsiiMi ; t<»;  the  r>tlK'r  an^r  the  jiiistou  is,  f<»riri'«t  f^'rwarrt ' , 
because  of  the  Jaf^g:et':ife.T<Jn  thai,  side  <hiV'  f^^tlie  ahsciice  of  t1*c  .; 
:  ]»i<t  oji   r»  nT.  ,:  i'Miii   iya  t  itre  jjn  onii  •<  liic  jwrfnii:  Ih  'BK.  t«H»Vvd  t«nl>     ; 


-a  fraction  di  an  iiich.  wlk-ii  desired,. attxli€';i«3y  be  held-  J^ortt.'ctly 
•  si.itionary  to  ;  allow    for   iiie.'isurini;  or    for   i>laciug  'templets  <«» 
iIk'  Avork.    Nicety  of  control  of  tlfis:  ciiajacjtcr  j>,y*ry  ^>iraUlc, 
^partienlarly  ;for  straightening   worlcy^  -     y  :':;^  -■''l'^'f'^'{.::--,\'y:  '■  :..;^-:'-:^ 

Xlii>s-  uiiiehiiu-  i>,  n 
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A  NEW  ADJUSTABLE  WRENCH. 


and  irieiy  trjiencd  i>r  elo-i  d  whon  desifed.    This  lock  i>;  arraiiged 
to  grip  the  traek  on  whieh  t!ietkx>t'  slides  and  is  held  in  opera- 
tion hy   a   spring  in    the  guide  casting   at   the   top  of  the  door. 
The    (operating    liaiidk'    is    located    at    a    convenient    hei.gln    and 
swings  citlier  way.     As  it  is  pulled  to  one  side  it  moves  about 
one  of  the  fulcrums  atid  lifts  the  rod  against  the  resistance  of    . 
the  spring  and  releases  the  frietion  at  the  top  of  the  track.     At  V 
the  same  time  a  wedgi-  shajte  projection  on  the  handle  arm  un-  v' 
latches  the  catch   thai   snaps  into  the  catch  plate  on  the  jamh.    . 
When  it  is  desired  to  lock  tin-  dof>r  on  the  inside  the  handle  is-.; 
simply  locked  to  the  catch  har.      This   fastener  is  made  for  both  r ' 
right  and  left  handed  doors  and  is  beiiig  handle<l  hy   Irving  S/' 

I'lllioti.  i^tkeport;^  N.  Hi  ...*.;:  :^_:;'^v_;;..^:.^^:;;l;y,■■■s  ^^. ;;..>■,;; ;.^- 


■  ;A  liciv  \VCGnclt;«>f  novel  coiiiitrucli«rti  has  recently  In-en  placed 
Ujuni  the  market  liy  the  Wright  Wrench  and  I'lirging  Co..  fan 
rtoJi,  O.,  and   will   he  (kmonvtratvd   at   the  coming  Ma^lir   Me- 
ctKinica"  ai;d  Master  Car  liuiMers'  conventions.     It  will  be  secii, 
by  rv;AVriiig'';ti»  tiK'  illiistration,  that  it ,  c«Hi,sj(its  **l.;a(  Cfitnliiiuvi 
Jipper  jaw   ;Viid. handle,   a  lower  or  slidii^g  jaw.  an   ndjn>tnuiil 
sprhigan<l  a   steel   rack   set   into  the  lower   face  of  the  handle. 
Cy  takiiig  the  ^yrelidi  as  shown  in  the  ilhistration  a  sliglit  prvs 
sure  of /the   thumb   will,  depress  the  movable   jaw   .-igjiintit-tlic 
re^TslaiiCc  of  the  spring  ami  release  its  engagement  with  the  radr. 
It  can  tjieiV  be  opvnetl  or  closed  as  desired,  wluii  tin-  rel(•a^e  of 
the  pfessiirc. causes  it.tbajD:ain  engage  IIk-  rack. 
Oii;aH  wtenclivswp  ('^  r;2;jni  tliv  iwljustiiietit  is  witiiivt  i^:'<>(  ati. 


A  NEW  PIPE  BENDER. 


.\  pipe  bender  ojKr.i ted  by  either  steam  or  cohtpressed  air.  as" 
desired,  which  has  a  cylinder  M  in.  in  diameter  and  is  limited 
in  power  only  by  the  pressure  of  the  vcorking  agent,  is  showti 
in  the  accotiipattyiug  ilhtstratioii.  This  bender  has  a  large  table 
that  is  entirely  unobstructed,  the  ram  being  underneath  the  table 
an<l  .sliding  in  a  strongly  constructed  guide.  The  ram  carries  a 
,  pJn.CXtciuh"ng  above  the  table  surface  on  wbicli  a  mlkr  of  suit - 
al»lo 'size  can  be  placed.    The  table  is  provided  w'itlt  iimmrous 


■  ,  V  ;  -  _ 
■.*',  .If-  -    •* 


incli  and  oil  the  15  in.  and  18  in.  >tR€^  wittefj:  1/16  »>C,  an  incfc'  TJhe 

wrench  is  siib^aiiiialiy  buih  of  carbimize*!  sied.  and  is  gr<»mid 
and  polished.  It  is  claimed  that  these  wn.nches  haw  110  back 
lash,  and  that  they  will  not  «nder  any  circumstances  becoiHe 
locked  oh  a  nut.  They  are  very  fluickly  adjusted  and  caui  be 
used  in  citlier  hand.  :        . 
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NEW  FULL  UNIVERSAL  TRIPLE  GEARED  RADIAL 

DRILL. 


The  universal  radial  drill  has  heretofore  proven  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  severe  duty  iiiii)osed  upon  the  modern  plain  arm 
radial,  hut  its  field  of  usefulness  in  machine  shops  is  so  large  that 
a  redesign  was  imperative.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  universal 
radial  has  heen  incapahle  of  driving  to  the  limit  high  speed  steel 
drills,  principally  because  of  lack  of  power  and  springing  of  the 
arm.  The  new  machine  shown  in  the  accompanying  view  repre- 
sents a  radical  departure  in  design  and  the  highest  development 
in  this  t\pe  of  drill,  which  fulfills  all  the  requirements  in  power 
and  rigidity.  It  shows  the  result  of  carefid  consideration  and 
in  its  design  there  are  incorporated  the  many  excellent  features 
of  the  plain  radial. 

Every    weakness   heretofore    encoimtorcd    has    heen    eliminated 


NKW     6-K(K)T  '  f\IVKKS.\I.     KADIAI.     liKir.I.. 

in  the  design  of  the  arm  of  this  universal  drill.  It  is  made  in 
the  form  of  upper  and  lower  tube  sections,  bound  together  in  the 
back  by  a  double  wall  of  metal  and  further  reinforced  by  trans- 
verse ribbing.  On  the  front  wall  ways  are  formed  for  carrying 
the  unusually  wide  and  rigid  saddle,  which  is  firmly  locked  at  any 
point  along  the  arm  by  means  of  a  powerful  clamping  device. 
The  arm  is  also  clamped  to  the  column  by  two  small  levers,  which 
obviates  loose  wrenches.  It  is  raised  and  lowered  rapidly  by  a 
double  thread,  coarse  pitch  screw  hung  on  ball  bearings  and  con- 
trolled by  a  convenient  lever  which  cannot  be  operated  until 
slightly  raised  from  its  bearing,  thus  guarding  against  accident 
due  to  unintentional  movement  while  the  arm  is  clamped  to  the 
column.  The  arm  is  rotated  in  a  complete  circle  by  means  of  a 
worm  engaging  wheel  cut  in  the  periphery  of  the  arm  flange. 
This  movement,  in  connection  with  the  swivcling  head,  permits 
drilling  and  tapping  at  any  ailgle  radiating  from  the  center  of  a 
sphere  and  is  firmly  clamped,  as  set,  by  four  large  binder  bolts. 


t\)werful  steel  triple  gears  are  used  in  the  head,  making  the 
design  very  compact.  It  may  be  swiveled  through  a  complete 
circle  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  and  worm,  which  feature  is  of 
special  value  in  setting  the  spindle  for  angular  drilling.  The 
worm  holds  the  head  in  any  position  and  eliminates  all  possibility 
of  accident  through  the  head  swinging  around  of  its  own  weight 
when  the  clamping  bolts  are  loosened.  The  hand  wheel  also 
affords  quicker  motion  than  the  use  of  a  wrench.  The  head  i? 
moved  rapidly  along  the  arm  by  means  of  multiple  gearing  and 
rack,  through  the  same  hand  wheel  which  operates  the  head,  by 
siinply  engaging  the  clutch  shown  in  the  illustration.  A  feature 
of  great  merit  is  found  in  the  power  transmitting  elements  be- 
tween the  arm  shaft  and  the  spindle.  The  saddle  shaft,  which 
forms  part  of  this  connection,  is  offset  to  one  side  of  the  spindl  ■ 
and  mounted  in  two  long  bearings,  one  of  which  is  integral  with 
the  saddle  and  the  other  with  the  swiveling  head.  Power  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  saddle  shaft  through  mitre  gears  to  a  shaft  in 
the  head,  from  which  the  spindle  is  driven  through  spur  gears. 
This  construction  eliminates  the  consequent  loss  of  power  and 
rapid  wear  unavoidable  in  a  universal  drill,  where  the  spindle  is 
driven  directly  from  the  arm  shaft. 

There  are  twenty-four  changes  of  spindle  speed  with   speed 
box   drive,  or  cone  pulley  drive,  with   a  double   friction  counter 
shaft  advancing  in  geometrical  progression,  ranging  from  ig  to 
,?I4   r.p.m.,  all   immediately   available,   by   means   of   two   levers, 
without  stopping  the   machine.     This  wide  range  of  speeds,  to 
gcther  with  the  enormous  power  .nnd   rigidity,  render  this  drill 
e(|u;dly   efiicient    when   using  either   the   or- 
dinary  carbon    or    high    speed   twist   drills 
aiul   particularly    tits   it    for   a   wide   rangt 
of  tapping   requirements. 

The  feeding  mechanism,  located  on  the 
head,  provides  eight  rates  of  positive 
geared  feed,  covering  a  range  in  geomet- 
rical progression  from  .006  in.  to  .060  in. 
per  revolution  of  the  spindle.  This  mech- 
anism is  controlled  by  two  dials,  with  the 
respective  feeds  indicated  on  the  face.  The 
rate  of  feed  being  used  is  plainly  indicated 
at  all  times  and  reference  to  the  index 
plates  is  unnecessary. 

The  drill  is  provided  with  a  depth  gauge 
and  automatic  trip  of  greatly  improved  and 
simplified  design,  which  will  trip  a  spindle 
at  any  predetermined  depth.  The  tripping 
mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  the  spindle 
will  be  tripped  at  any  point  within  the  limit 
of  travel  by  merely  setting  the  trip  dog  so 
that  the  scale  reads  the  depth  to  be  drilled. 
Another  very  good  feature  is  the  tap- 
ping mechanism,  which  is  mounted  on  the 
f>irdle  portion  of  the  arm  between  the 
triple  gears  and  the  speed  box.  This  con- 
struction has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
usual  design  of  universal  drills  where  the 
tapping  attachment  is  incorporated  in 
the  saddle  mechanism,  as  it  permits 
the  use  of  more  liberal  proportions  in  the  design  of  the  revers- 
ing frictions  than  is  otherwise  possible.  The  frictions  in  the 
tapping  attachment  of  this  machine  are  of  the  double  band  type 
consisting  of  an  internal  expanding  and  an  external  contracting 
friction  all  in  one.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  feature  in  the  machine 
which  is  more  responsible  for  the  enormous  pulling  power  than 
this  double  band  friction,  since  the  power  of  a  radial  drill  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  gearing  and  mechanism,  but  rests 
entirely  with  the  capacity  of  the  frictions,  and  the  power  that 
can  be  transmitted  to  the  twist  drill  is  only  equal  to  the  slipping 
point  of  the  friction.  It  is  claimed  that  the  6  ft.  size  of  this 
machine  will  pull  an  8  in.  pipe  tap. 

The  column  is  of  the  double  tubular  type,  the  sleeve  or  outer 
column  revolving  on  conical  roller  bearings  which  are  hardened 
and  ground.  It  may  be  clamped  in  any  position  by  means  of  a  V 
clamping  ring.  This  construction  is  practically  equivalent  to  a 
double  column  and  affords  very  exceptional  rigidity. 
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A  motor  drive  may  be  attached  either  by  a  direct  connection 
or  by  means  of  gears  or  belting,  using  a  motor  of  any  type; 
however  a  motor  on  the  base  connected  by  a  gear  to  the  speed 
box  would  be  the  most  simple  and  efficient  method. 

This  machine  is  an  entirely  new  development  in  the  field  of 
radial  drills,  being  exceptionally  rigid  and  powerful,  accurate  in 
its  alignment,  and  at  the  same  time  arranged  to  be  operated  with 
the  greatest  case.  It  is  built  by  the  American  Tool  Works  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  4,  5,  6  and  7  ft.  arm  sizes. 


COMBINED  BOLT  CUTTER,  NUT  TAPPER,  PIPE 
THREADER  AND  CUTTING-OFF  MACHINE. 


ESPECIALLY    ADAPTED     FOR    ROUNDHOUSE     AND    ERECTING    SHOP 

PURPOSES. 

Recently,  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  this  journal,  the 
bolt  cutter  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  threaded  ten 
bolts  of  the  following  sizes:  I/4,  5/16,  Vs,  7/16,  Vi,  9/16,  y»,  Va,  ?s 
and  I  in.  in  ten  minutes.  The  same  machine  ran  a  thread  65^  in. 
long  on  a  i-in.  bolt,  taking  but  one  minute  from  the  time  the 
workman  picked  up  the  stock  until  the  finished  bolt  was  removed 
from  the  machine.  It  also  cut  a  thread  on  steel  pipe  of  the  fol- 
lowing sizes:  J4>  M>  /^.  94^  i.  iJ4>  i/^  and  2  in.  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, taking  but  a  little  over  one  minute  to  replace  the  die  heads 
for  cutting  bolts  with  those  for  pipe  threading.  Ten  i-in.  bolts 
were  threaded  for  a  distance  of  i^  in.  in  six  minutes  and  30 
seconds. 

In  performing  this  work  the  machine  was  not  operated  by  an 
expert  and  was  set  up  temporarily  on  the  shop  floor,  no  special 
arrangements  being  made  to  obtain  remarkably  high  speeds,  and 
the  secret  of  the  excellent  performance  made  lies  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  machine  itself,  particularly  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  dies  on  two  circular  heads,  so  constructed  as 
to  make  it  possible  to  obtain  practically  any  size  from  one 
quarter  inch  to  one  inch  almost  instantly  without  any  adjust- 
ment or  maneuvering.  On  another  pair  of  heads,  that  can  be 
substituted  in  less  than  a  minute,  dies  for  larger  bolts  or  for 
pipe  can  be  obtained. 
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GREEN     KIVEK     BOLT     .\ND     PIPE     CUTTER. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  head  stock  with  a  three  step  cone 
pulley  and  lilted  with  back  gears,  which  drives  a  special  design 
of  chuck  that  is  rapid  in  operation  and  positive  in  its  grip.  Th'.' 
arrangement  of  this  chuck  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
The  spindle  is  made  hollow  so  that  any  length  of  pipe  or  bolt 
can  be  cut.  On  the  bed  is  a  carriage  operated  by  means  of  a 
rack  and  wheel,  which  carries  tlic  frames  for  the  die  heads,  these 
being  connected  to  a  double  threaded  shaft,  are  rapidly  opened 
or  closed  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  in  the  front  of  the  machine. 
Each  of  the  die  heads  is  accurately  fitted  into  its  support  and 
is  held  in  place  by  a  set  screw  working  in  a  V-shaped  slot,  which 
when  tightened  draws  it  to  a  secure  bearing  against  the  face  of 
tlic  carriers.  .\  spring  nin  drops  into  an  opening  and  prevents 
the  die  heads  from  turning  when  the  dies  are  in  their  proper 
position.     By  loosening  up  the  set   screw  and  pulling  back  the 


pin  the  heads  can  be  revolved  and  bring  any  size  die  desired 
quickly  into  working  position.  The  heads  are  marked  at  the  top 
with  the  size  die  which  is  in  position  for  cutting. 

Each  pair  of  dies  has  independent  stop  pins  controlling  its  cut. 
These  can  be  shortened  or  lengthened  as  desired  to  give  the 
proper  diameter  of  thread.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  pair 
of  the  dies  removed   from  the  n^ter  head.     They  arc  made  of 


CHUCK     FOP.     BOLT     AND     PIPE     CUTTER. 

the  very  best  steel  and  are  most  carefully  fitted  into  the  circular 
heads,  being  held  in  place  by  three  screws,  one  of  which  engages- 
in  spot  hole  on  the  die,   the  other  two  acting  as  clamps.     The 
dies  are  made  in  pairs,  each  being  properly  marked  and  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  replace  them. 

The  machine  is  provided  with  a  centrifugal  oil  pump,  the  lubri 
cant  draining  through  a  screen  into  a  tank  below  the  bed  of  the 
machine,  from  which  it  is  again  pumped  to  the  cutters. 

A  cutting  off  device  is  applied  which  can  be  swung  back  out 
of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  This  consists  of  a  small  carriage 
with  a  tool  post  and  a  hand  operated  cross  feed. 

In  using  this  machine  for  nut  tapping  it  is  only  necessary  to 
clamp  a  tap  in  the  chuck  and  place  the  nut  in  the  jaws  provided 
between  the  carriers  that  support  the  die  heads  and  run  the  car- 
riage up  the  same  as  when  threading  a  bolt.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  the  die  heads  in  order  to  tap  a  nut. 

For  roundhouse  work  this  machine  offers  many  advantages. 
It  is  also  well  suited  for  work  in  connection  with  the  erecting 
shop,  where  it  may  be  desired  to  quickly  thread  bolts  or  to  chase 
a  thread  that  has  been  damaged.  With  three  sets  of  heads  a 
machine  is  provided  which  will  thread  all  practical  size  bolts 
from  one-quarter  to  2  in.  as  well  as  piping  between  the  same 
sizes.  The  machine  is  rugged  and  will  stand  hard  usage  and 
where  odd  or  various  sized  threading  is  to  be  done  it  will  prove 
an  excellent  investment. 

It  is  manufactured  by  The  Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Com,  Green- 
field, Mass.  ;_'  ''^' :';-:■:■!;:■  •.''>-;• 


James  R.  Patek.sox  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  residence,  lyi 
North  Avenue,  Cranford,  X.  J.,  on  May  31.  Mr.  Paterson,  or 
"Pat"  as  he  was  so  familiarly  known  among  his  friends,  entered 
the  service  of  the  .\ngus  Sinclair  Co.  in  1895,  but  recently  sev- 
ered his  connection  witli  that  coni])any  t<»  accept  a  position  with 
the  Connnercial  Acetylene  Company,  80  IJnnid  Street,  .\ew  York, 
and  was  attending  the  Air  Brake  Convention  held  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  when  he  was  taken  ill.  Mr.  Paterson  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  comiectcd  with  a  railroad  paper  and  his  genial 
smile  will  Jie  ntissed  not  only  Ity  his  close  personal  friciuls,  ]>ut 
also  at  the  Juik"  conventions, where  he  was  always  a  prominent 
("iRure.  Good.  big-lKarted  "I'at."  with  a  smile  and  a  handshake 
of  welcome  for  all  he  met  wf  kn^w-  was  the  kiiul  of  man  n«>i 
easy  to  forget.  :.        '^"  '  '  •   "' - 
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:;  :-:,  r.-^;  .NEW  FULL  UNIVERSAL  TRIPLK  GKARED  RADIAL  r..vv.iiiil   su  ^  |  nipU    o.ai .    n.-  it^vd  in  ilu    lu.i.l,  inakiiin  iIk- 

?■/;:.'■.•.>...-_...    .,.     ;.,■.  DRILL..      ..,,,.     ,.        ......       .;  .     'I  -^i-n    \  ■  i  >    niuip.nl.      It    iii;iy    In-   s\vi\ilr(l   iliroiiuli   a   fniiiplilc 

:.;'■  r^./<".f\' •"•.:';.■.:•;>'■''.- , ■].■   ■"."■-      ■''■''■■""-■■■!.''';  ''-v",-.     lirtK'  1>\    iiu:iii>  nl   :i   liaiid  uln'cl  ami   wdiiii,   uliioli  fi-atiiro  is  of 

•.■'.'.■■;,:-:.;  '^.■'ri>*^titn\;^:tS'ii,r;i4H^^^  Ihlmh  ,  iilinly  injHllii-.:".  }«|Kiial    value    in    Mtliiii^    the    -.iiimllc    for    aiii;iilar    <Irii!iiiK.      'I'lic 

■•.■.V;;"r 'i'Wf*^  '•'  <^H"'  "^^  viVi-  <lnty  iiii|)o-.i'(T  uiioii  tlu-  niMiIirn  plain  arm  uorin  Imlds  ilir  luad  in  any  position  ami  cliiniiialL'S  all  pl>s^^il)ilit\ 
..■,:.3.y.;r''wl«;il..  tint  tls.  Jit-fil  of  nstvluliii;ss  in  uiacliiiii-  shops  is  ^o  lari^r  ilial  of  aiiidiiil  llirou.uli  tlu-  luad  suiiij^iiiu  aroimd  of  it.s  own  wiii-lil 
:•;  X:'-..V:^i'i*<K"M««t,-i\:is:  titiu-  tlu-   niii\  irs;il  "     Vvlu  n    the    clainpitit;    IimIis    .ire    lo.ixiu.l.      TIk-    liand    wluil    also 

.'..'•.iV'-T"*'^"-^'^^^^^^  ''"'  ''"'•'   ''''-''   ^!»*«l  '^1' >'       affords  (piirkir   motion   tiiaii   tin    nsi    ,,\   a    urtiu'li.      ilu    licad   i- 

•'.   •  ^.' -.Irills' ptiih'it^dK^^I^  laVl^of  power  an,i   sprinj^ini;   ^'f  tin-       ino\rd   rapid!\    aloiiq   ili<    arm  1«\    means  of  nndlipie  .u-earinu  and 

;-^'  5-   yi^f'':.     Miy  ii«vv  iu;h-1hu«'  sii,,wn  hi  liu-  aeci>nip;myiMi;   \  ii  w    repre         raik.  tiir<nmli   tlu-   same  liaml    ulnel    >\liieii   operates  (lu-  luad,   iiy 
'■.Vv-;>t- '■.>-c|i*<;;i  Triffu-tl  ■de|>.Ml-titrv^  ihe   Iii^lu  s|    d<  \  elnjinu  lit    '■  simply  en.iiauinu   llu'  ilnleli   slmun   in   llie   i'lnsl  ration.    -A' fvaltllrc  ■'.■.' 

..:\.  J  ;'il^  tifis  i\  pe  ivf  drill,  wfrielt  fnllifis' all  ilu-  reipnrenu  nts   in   jtMuer       <i\   ure.il    nurit    is    fimnd    m    the   power   I  ransmitlin.^;   elements   h< 
J\    .Vij^.-jiyd    rlxWIil.v:      It  .sii.ow's    tlie    resnll    ..f   .-arefnl    eoiwideratii.n    and        iween    ihe   arm    -Iiafi    and    ihe    -pindli  .       ilu;    saddle   sliafl.    wliiJi 
■  ■■•";_^.    .  •  Jn  it's- <K'sii;j)  tli.e'iicai'v  ine.irpi. rated   llie  many    .•seelKiil    ftalure-        forms  pari   ol   this  eonneelion.  is  offset  to  one  siile  of  the  spimil 
,:-'■  ■.".-■.''(•  lit*"  ■.I'kii'i- f'Hlia^K  ,\'_it  7  .'•■'■•  ',       and   mounted   in   two   Ion;,;   iiearinys,  one  of  wliiili   is   inte;.;ral   Willi 

■;•;■.•'>  r-:J'-yV*'y.!^^'^^^^^^^  hi--    '"•<■'»    >'Iiminaled       th.'  saddU'  and  llie  otlier  witli  tlu'  svsi\rlin^  head.  I'ower  is  trans- 

■V'.'y  ■■■,■•.>,;,  .I.--,'.     '■',•.  ■'    "  milled    from   the   sad<lle   shaft   llnditi;h    mitre   !.;ears   to   a   sliaft    in 

il;e   liead.   Iiom    whieli   tlu-   s|)indle   is   driven   lliroiiKli   sjiiir  .years, 
lius   eonstrneiion   eiiniinali-s    tlu-    eonsi-ipunt    lo-,s   of   powt-r   atid    ... 
Lipid   wear  nnavoidai)Ie  in  a   universal  drill,  where  llu-  s|)indK'  is    f 
driven  ilinelly   from  llu-  arm  shaft.  ■.■'.-'.■: 

riiere    .'ire    twentv    lour    t'h.niyes    of    spjudle    speed    with    speed  '; 
i\    drive,   of   rouc   |>uilev    drive,    with    a   douhie    friction   counter.,  . 
sh.-ili    ailv  aneini.;   in    ^eonutrical   proyrission.   ranyinij;   from    l<)  to  "> 
;i  1    r.p  ni  .    .dl    immeclialely   av.iilahlc.    Iiy    nu-ni--    of   two   iiveis,    '.■■. 
wiilioiil    s|,,ppii|o    (lie    niaeliine.       t'liis    wide-    r.'mi^e   of   speeds,    to 
m  llu  r    w  illi    llu-   <-normoiis   powi-r   .and    ri.i^idity,    ri-iuier   this    drill 
eipiallv    eltieii  111    wluii    iisini^   i-itlur    the   or 
.Hilary     earlioii    or    lii'_;h    speed    Iwist     drills    :.' 
aid    pariiciil.irly    fits    it     for    a    wide    r.ini^i.   >., 
'  f   tai>pinu    r(-(piiremen|s.  ■••.• 

Ihe  feediiiiL;  meeliaiiism,  located  on  tl:e  .■. 
Iieail.  provides  ei'^lil  r.itejt:  .».(£.' .posit  Jve:-  " 
L'e.ired  ii-ct],  coverint;  ;(  ranfte  in  !.;eonu  1  'i:'. 
rieal  ]iroi.;ri-ssioii  from  .00(1  in.  lo  .o(hi  i;;.  '.; 
per  revoluti  Ml  of  tjie  spindle.  This  nu-ch  :/.. 
ani-.m  is  i-iniirolled  hy  two  dials,  vvilii  llu-  -y  ' 
n-spective  feeds  indic:ite<l  on  the  f;u-i-.'  llu-  ,' 
rail-  of  \\vt\  heinj.;  used  is  plainly  imhi-aled  .-:..; 
;it  all  times  and  reference  to  tlu-  inc|e\ 
pl.'iU-s   i-.   umucessarv. 

llu-  drill   is  |iro\ided   willi  a   diplh  .uau.L!e 
;n:d  aiitoin.itic  iri)i  of  -.iriatly  improved  and    -.; 
simpiiried   desii.;M.   wliicli    will   trip  a   spindle    '  . 
:il   .iiiv    |)redelermiiied   diplli.      Ihe   trip|)in!;    . ';• 
nu-cl'.aiiism  is  so  arr;m,m-d  th.it   the  sjiindK-    •'-■ 
will  he  trippeil  .11   .luv  iioinl  wilhin  llie  limit 
o|    ir.i\el  ji\    merely   setliii;,;  tlu-  trip  don   so 
lli.il   the  se.de   reads  tlu-  ileplh  to  he  <lrilied. 
.\nother    M-ry    v:ood    feature    is    the    tan 
I   1  v;   mechanism,  vvliicii   is  moimled  on  tlu-    .'; 
uirdie     poriioii     of     the    ;irm     hetween     llie 
Iriple  v;t-.irs  ;md  the   spi-i-d  l>ox.     This  con- 
iiiii-lion   has  a  distinct   advanl.i.ye  over  llu- 
r.sii.d   design   of   nnivers.d   drills    where   llu-    /.'. 
t.'ippiii!.:      .attachment      is      iiicor]ior;tti'd      in     '■- 
file      saddle      inech.anism.      .is      it      )K'rini|s    .:.'; 
tlu-   Use  of   mole   Iiheral   proportion-,   in   the   desji^n   of  ihe   revers     "■;:•■ 
1111;    frictions    than    is    otlierwise    po^>il)le.       llu-    frictions    in    the    ',;, 
lapiiiiii.;  altachmeiit  of  this  m.ichiiu-  .'ifi-  of  the  donhie  l)aiid  typ  •    "■ ; 
coiisi-^tinii   of  an   iiitern.il   exp.andini.'   .and   an   exlerii.d   contracting 
friction  all  in  one.     I  lure  is  perhajis  no  one  le.ature  in  the  m.'ichiiu      ". 
which   is  more   respoiisihle    for  the  iiiormons   puilini;  power  tli.iii     •-". 
this  douhie  h.ind   friction,  since  tlu-  power  of  a  r.adi.d  drill  is  not     ••.. 
;obviates  lero-iv  wreivircs..    It  is-  raised  and  lovvi-reil  rapidly  In    a       deiu-ndeiit  ujioii  tlu-  si/e  of  the  .licarinii  and  nieclianism,  hut  rests    "-j 

lulirily    with    the   c.ipai'ilv    of    the    frictions,   .-uid    tlu-    power    th.at 
can  he  tiMiisinilted  to  tiie  twist  drill  is  otdy  e<pt;il  to  liie  slijipiiii;     -. . 
)ioint    of   tlte    friction.      It    is   cl.iimetl   t|iat  ,tbc.  6    ft.    .si/v  of   this      ". 
machine  will  pnll  an  S  in    itipe  ta|i.    -^'- •;:■;''  .'v      •"■<•  ..-.•-.I  •"■'••..'■  ■.■.;;''  -■:; 

rile  cohiiim   is  of  the  douhie  tuhular  lyiie.  the  sleeve  or  oiitir 
column   revolvini;  on    .-onicil   rolUr  hearin,Lis   wiiich   are  iianlt-nod    /•■,. 
.•;iid  ground.     It  in.iy  1h'  clamped  in  any  ixisition  Iiy  means  of  a  V     ■' 
clampinii    riii;.^.      'this   construction    is    ])r,iclic.iilv    (.(piiv  aleiit    to  $:■  ■' ..■ 
doiilile  colf.nin  .iiiil  .ilTorels  very  exception.i!  ri.i^idity.-,  •    •:..•.•.■,■!"',.'.',; 


,Nl;V\      O- |.1N»r -.l,.XIM;KS.V!..    KVI'l  VI       hKi 


■;f.  s 


'  Jll  .tho  d«-St^1j'  'tkf- ttl^\;Hhn/«*f  t^is,;  W  It    i*-    m.lde    ill 

lluvt^tmf  oT  nnjH'r.'intl -Ifiwt'r  tiilH-iSiVlioir-.  hound  lo-.  tiu  r  in  the 

_  IkicIc'  hy  a  doiiMv-   vv:tU.of  iiietjil  atul  further  reinforced  hv    trans 

^VJiTse  rihliiii.t:.;    t>.n  tire  I'rinri  wall  w.iys  .are   formeii   for  carryiii.L; 

■rtic.uniisijallv  \vidr  which  is  lirnily  locked  at  any 

point  alohil  the  ariit  l»y  nuatis  df  .1  p.iwerful  clampin.n  device. 
Tilt- arnr  is;aKo  i-^arnl^wt  tt^  hy  two  sm;ill  K-vers,  which 


y\.-i::y 


.  .■"<lii>tlbtivtjife;u1.f  coarsiv.fijii^^^^^^    si-revv  liitni;  on  hall  lieariiiLis  ;iud  con 
■trtdii-d    In    a  \-<>intjneiit    lever    whicli    cannot    iie   ojieraled    imlil 
.  >.fiiiht.I>    r::ti.si.-d    from   its  liearhi.i;.   thus   yuardin,-'   a.-^ainst    .iccident 
v»liie  ti>  ui.iiittvvvitioMal:  itiinein^irt  w^^  arm  i<  cl.impt  d  to  the 

colnnni.     Tjte  antt  isrolai**!  in  a  complete  circle  hy  means  of  a 

•    worm   criiiairititr   wheel   cut    in    tile   periphery   of  the   arm    llaiiL;e. 

■  'i'Uis  iViovettient.  in  c.nHiection  with  tlie   swivi-Iinn  head,  iiermi's 

ilrillihg  Sml  liti^pniji  at  any  anjile;  radial iuv;  from  tlu    center  of  .1 
■  -splK'n-  and  iii;(iriniyA?l:im^^^^^  four  i.arue  himler  Iiolts. 


liNK,  I '.no. 


.\M!-:ki(\\   i-:.\(;ixi:!:k   and  k  ailroai)  |t  >i  un  \i.. 


-M't 


A  iiKitMr  drive  may  be  atlachoil  cither  In-  a  direct  eonncclion 
,;or  liy  tinaii>  of  j^ears  «>r  iH-Itiuj?,  usint;  a  motor  of  any  type; 
liowever  a  motor  on  tlu'  Itase  oomuctrd  hy  a  t^ar  to  tlio  spi-i'd 
Itox  would  1)0  tlie  niost  simple  and  eflicient  method, 
o'riiis  inailniK'Vis  an  ciitircty  new  flevclopnuiit  in  iIk-  rKl(t.,«.>t 
r.idial  drills,  luiny  excei)tionaIl\  rii;i<l  and  |MH\erfnl,  aionrale  in 
11^  aliiimiunt,  and  at  the  same  linn-  arraniU'd  to  he  operateil  wit'l 
the  Kreatest  ease.  It  is  bnill  hy  tin-  .Xmericau  'lOol  \\'<»rks  Co.,; 
tif  Cincinnati.  ( )In'o.  in  ^,  5.  <y  and  7  ft.  arm  si?«?s;;' ''''v,  .\T- V.V '.-i,.' , 

V-     COMBTNED  BOLT  CUTTER,  NUT  TAPPER,  PIPE 
?V'>         THREADER  AND  CUTTING-OFF  MACHINE. 


ii*m V^ic-ji^acis  «^|ii  i»c  tcv<>IVe<1  ai«(-l»rutK  a«\    ?i?!v  <lio  «|csippd 
ii'Uickly  inlr>  vv^rrkJn.i!;  j»»»>iti<»H,     llic  hfads-arv  niarktMl  ;at  thix  1*^  ^ 
wilh   lite   si/<    die  uhiil)  is  in   |tosi(i.m    for  eiiltiiii;  -"  '    -,   ' 

l\aiii  p.iir  <>f  (lies:  has  indeiirnd<  lU  >t«>|>  jriiis  e<mtr<>Hfli«  its  ciW.;-. 
riH<sc>cmi:'Jh*  ;sljjiiirteii*?d^^       H^iitthenj'tl  !»H  <ic?sirejr  («»  ^ivc^Vihi*:. 
I»ropir  diairi<ivi-  .if  tliKad.    <Jn,e  •>/  JIm'  illiistiatiotis  ^iiov\*<  a  i|»air 
t  ii  ilw  .<lk'S  r'eili*^^^•!^l  v  f ronV  1.i\e  t^iin^^f  .|j*'a»li      f  H^i'y .  "?¥.  •MfWly.,  i>f~ ' 


:   •;:'    F.S1'K(  l.M.I.V     .Mi.M'TKli     TOK    KOCNllllOf.SK     .W'll    EKK<  TINti    SIIO|%  "y  ' 
■   ^V'  I'UKl'O.SES.  ■';■.■■■.■-.■■■■: 

'  Kicenllv.  in  the  ))re>enie  of  a  represetitati\<'  of  this  j( mnial,  th./ 
hull   enttrr  >liouii  in  ilie  ;iee<)ni|)anyinj^  illii^tratifinH  ilirriuKd  tti; 
iioli-,  iif  the  follo\\in;4  si/,e.s :  1^:4,  5/16,  -Vs.  7/ifn  '  i,  <V^*»  ^^:!*»  "3^'  '> 
.ni(i  1  in.  in  ten  minutes.     'I'lie  sanie  machine  ran  a  thread  6',j  in 
lonj;  on  a    i-in.   holt,   takin^j  hut   one  mimite   from   the   time   the 
workman  picked  np  the  stock  until  the  linisliod  holt  was  removed 
from  the  macliine.     It  also  cut  a  thread  on  steel  pi[)e  of  the  fol 
lowing  sizes:  J4.  v'«.  1'^.  M>   '.   1/4.  l/i  uiul  2  in.  in   fifteen  ujin- 
ntes,  takini"  hut  a  little  oyt-r  one  iniiiute  t<K  replace  the  die  heads "' 
for  cnttiiiK  holts  with  those  f©r  pipe  threadiuf^.     Ten  i- in.  bolts  ' 
were  tlniaijed    for  ;i    di-~lafVcc:of   Jfs  in.   in    six  miinites  and  ;j<i.- 
seconds.  .'■''■r:.j- 

.;  •::Iii  performing  this  work  tlie  machine  was  Hot  ()i»erated  by  Ait  .. 
(Xpert  atid  vva.s  setup  temjiorarily  on  the  shop  lloor,  no  .spcci.tl  \ 
arranfjemeijts  beinj;  made  to  obtain  remarkably  hi.i;h  speeds,  aint 
the  secret  of  the  excellent  performance  made  lies  in  the  desiyn 
and- construction   of   the   machine  itself,  particularly   in   the  arj: 
rarigement  of  the  dies  on  two  circular  heads,  so  ctnislructcd  ns 
to    make    it    pos.silili'    to    nbtain    practitally    aiiy    si/e    Iriitii    one     . 
quarter   incii   to  otic  inch   almost   iuslantly   \vithout   any  adjust-. 
nient   or   tnaueuverinR.     On   another  pair  of  hea«|S(  that  can  btf. 
•substituted   in   less   than    a   ininutev,rfies   for 'larger  bolts  yr^ 
pipe    can    be    obtained.  '' 


s.-.   ..  .^  ....  .^,.,..,^  .tiKi;i:x    KivKK. .  i!oi;T    .\M)    rri'K    ci'ttkr/\"  .■?.•;■.:■/:;'!  v;- 

.;;'.;'jTI.K'  machine  consists  of. 'a  iH>a«lr?tock   with  a  threcslV'p  c«me.  .: 
-'pulley  anil   lilted  witli  back  ijears,  which  drives  a  special  lU-sif^u 
.■  Of  chuck  that  is  rapid  in  operation  and  positive  in  its  v;rip.     rif- 
;;.   airaiitjiinent  of  this  chuck   i>   shuwn   in  one  of  tin    iUnstratioHS, 

The   spindle   is  made   iiollov>'  mv  .illrat   any   U  ni;lh    nj'   pi])!'   .  .r  boh..;; 
•  i.can   be  cut.     ( >n   the  bed   is  a  cai'riaiic  iiperated   b\    nie.nis  of  a  .  ■ 
■;  .rack  and  wheel,  which  carries  the  frames  for  the  dii-  Jieads.  these  .. 
.'     bi-iiit;  connected   to  a  double   tiiri-aded   shaft,  are   fapi<ny  Optue<l 
^.  :or  ciosid  by  means  of  a  hand  wluel  in  the  front  of  the  ni.'K-hitit. 
I'lach   of   the   die   hea<ls   i>   accurately   lilted   into   its    support    and 
is  held  in  pl.tce  by  a  set  screw   workinjj;  in  a  V  shaped  slot,  which 
'AV6.cn  Ji«Iiiei)e<l  (Iraws  it  to  a  sti'urc  he«ftn}«  ;^^  the  face  Jo! /.I 

;},  (he  carrier>.  .\  sprilti;  pin  <li-ons  iiilo  all  o]ituiiij;  and  prevents 
■f.  tiic  die  heads  from  luruinj;  when  the  <lies  are  in  their  proper 
..position.      r.\    loosening  up  tllic  set   screw  and  iinlliii!;   bacK  the  ; 


^  '^^^''y■^'">^^  ^^^*^':'^'':'^  are  nt(ist  c^arefiilly  nrtvil  iHt<i.  l4le:ei1•cuiaf',-^?, 
ilH'ads,  lieirig  hejil  itiplace  by  itirt-e.^tTe^y!^.  <»iiic  •»(  iftr|lieli^^i}tat;c*;  v . 

ill  spot   hoK-  On  llic  die,   the'  4  it  her  two  actiiVj"-  as  cjain>»>.:     Th 
<,lies  are  malic  iit  jiairs.  ijiVh   beiiij>;  pn»peHy' i«Ktrked.-iw«J^ 
.vCrj    sfuiple  matter  »or<-pIaiv  ilivin.    '    ;  ■'  ■■.'.'.       ■;  r ;,.'    ^iv    ■:; 'i   "^ 
'    ^i^he  inaclunc  is  j>r«»\-ided  with  a  Cetitrj/ng;^  i.il  pninp.  rhe  ^ihri 
c^nrt  draininn  tIn-ou;;h  a  sCnen  iiito  a  tank  IkIow  thX"  Ik,-*!  uf  IJk- 
liuichine.  fr<>m  which  it  is  a^ain  (luni^ted  tu  the  cutters.     -         v 

''.^^Cnttiuffort  "IcviCe  is;ai>jdied  wliich  ran  (>e:  swinj};  J>;«d<  irtJt  , 

■'tt-i  the  .way  AVlieiv  not  in  use.    iMs  .wiijristsV^Na  »(^^ 
with  a  tttot  post  and  a  banU  v>per;tted  cross 'feecl.    ■   .//  .  -    ^  ''V 

in  usinj;  this  machiiu    for  niil   tapping  it   is  i>iily-f)eces).aryt.> 
dai lip  a  tap  in  the  chuck  and  |dace  the  iiiit  ui  ilie  jaASis  .|»rovi«Kxl , 
betvveeii  the  carriers  that  support  ihe  (lie  heads  and  run  the  car-    ■ 
ii^.iiie  iip  the  sanie  as  \\  lu  u  llnvadut,!;;  a  jxiU,    Ji  l<vjiot  iiccv-S-sry 
to  reTiiove  the  dic-hea<|s  in  older  t»i  i;ip  a  iiilt.^  ■-    >■  v  .  "^"  / 

f'  Jniijr  Titundhiiuse;  \vo|-k  Tliis   iiSai^ 
It    is  alfro  welt  suited  "for   work   ill"  con'i(«'«rtiiiii   vviih   the  i-re<-tin;4 
•b»'l^  where  it  n)avbe/"l*"''^'T|l'k(t8ickl>   thread  bolts  orio  chasx- 
a    lhi-ca4  that  .Jias  Ijieii -V|;iiii;tt;etL  ■  \Vith  tht(?ev^ isei^.-««f .  iiei»i1s   a 

machine   is'  pro yidtd  which   wjlj  =  Urri-^id   att."-  pT{itl.jca1  '*i^^^^^ 
tVoiii  oui'  (|uarier  to  :;  iu'   as  \yell  as  ')>'pi"'-i  ''e<>v*'<u  vh*    saun 
si/es.      riie   macl.viue  is    rHKiied  .arid   wilt  st-aml    l)ar«l    iisa.tii-   and 
where  <»(l(t  .i»r  varj«itis  >j.'ed  tbFcadiiig  ist^.-lw^ 

,an  e*iicellciit  iuvvslnK-ut;  ;..^^.;..^::^  '■■'  '^.'.'^i^-l-'i--    '  -  VvV    \\.*-:\ 

' ;,;  It;  is  inannfacturc44iy  f'lw  Vl^iio|^,Jf.^ft4vM 

Xoitir   V^eiHUvti an f<*rd.,V     tvV'Au  .\k»  .i^JU  :.\3!rv>i^alei'»;i»M^  i^^ 
"J^il^^as  he\\as;-<.>  f.cnhbarjty  .kT!^|^\*l  ^^M^v*;l;^hi*■^1I■^:^ 
•tfjels^'iit  ice  t'lf  (Ih-   Ancits.  •^«i!;cla^^"■;;V^>^^  . 

v'l^'-d  his.Ci-iiini-cii.iu  .wivk  .I'uv  ■y-■'^*iw.|^'.\^\v.■';^.  .acjS-^UV.l  .}v*sS'.'''"  -Mrilh: 
the  t>4ani.iU:ici;il  \vef.v)«  \U   (yu)paH.\;  X^-Ur.\id  Si,rei?iV^^^^ 
aiitl  „was   aijepihiTi:;  tin     \iV  'Ui.iki-]  i>i::^»'in>.>ji  licUf Viik  J^t-jror. 
Xlich..-:  wh(-n  he   w:rs   talvviilill;,/ ..A^v'^aTi^iv'ri  fttjiv  <«i»";:«ii|;  tlW- 
mi>si  pii|i'ul;ii    nicjt  ooinui-!id.,3A-irh  ..Vi;a(Tfi'Mit  p.ipci  and  liis  yeuUd 
siuiU;  will  )(«•  i|tis:sed  ;iv>t  oiiU  .Jv>  '  bis  ■cK^V.:'l'«"!*"^*'-^a1:  ,ti"t».-ni,|s.  Inu 
also  Jii   tli.e  ■|mie  .(•fMiveiuioirs;  .«^fe'.i:c  h*\w.ts  JiJAvJi?!^^^^^^^^^^ 
lisiure.     (i>i<«l. Lii.;  hvari»d  "l^aTr'  Ji\ithVa;,^.m^le  aiwl  «  handsh.dvi 
.  if  w elcorii*'   kij-  all  iiy  niet  vi'f  .l>*iV'!».  ^«*:a-^  The  .t'^V^.'^f  *?*^'   *•«*' 
eas),:,  to  forget  ;'.;■:■;- -^  ''  ■.:".'•:.   ,^.  ''^::::'  ■:':"::■--.-  ^^  \r'-^.  ■ 
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SUMMERS  MOTOR  DRIVEN  ORE  CAR. 


Two  Summers  ore  cars  of  the  same  type  as  described  on 
page  49  of  the  February  and  page  338  of  the  August,  1900, 
issues  of  this  journal  have  recently  been  equipped  with  motor 
trucks  and  complete  electrical  equipment  for  their  propulsion 
and  control. 

These  cars  were  designed  for  hauling  copper  ore  from  a  cable- 
way  terminal   to  storage  bins  over  3.   V/^   per 
cent,  grade,  with  an  estimated  ma.ximum  speed 
of  8.5  miles  per  hour. 

As  the  haul  is  of  comparatively  short  lengtli, 
the  car  will  dump  often,  and  particular  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  facilitate  the  easy  opera- 
tion of  the  doors ;  these  are  operated  by  :i 
crank  conveniently  located  on  the  end  plat- 
form, connecting,  l)y  means  of  an  endless  steel 
chain  to  suitable  gearing,  one  man  only  being 
needed  to  run  each  car  and  operate  tiie  doors 
at    tile    storage   bins. 

I'he  electrical  ecpiipment  consists  of  two 
.?5  horsepower  type  K  loi  Westinghouse  500 
volt,  series  R\V  type  motors,  mounted  one 
t>n  each  truck  and  geared  14  to  79.  One 
series-parallel  controller,  the  necessary  re- 
sistance grids,  circuit  breaker,  etc.,  are  ail  con- 
veniently located  in  the  cab.  Current  will  be  collected  from  a 
trolley  wire  located  about  22  feet  above  the  tracks,  with  rail 
return. 

A  powerful  hand  brake,  with  shoes  on  all  wheels,  form  the 
brake  arrangement  of  the  car. 

These  units  will  each  handle  approximately  30  cubic  yards  of 
ore  per  trip  and  the  dumping  operation  requires  somewhat  under 
a  minute  at  the  bins,  which  would  indicate  that  the  equipment 
would  prove  highly  efficient.    It  is  reported  that  even  during  th; 


of  locomotives,  which  have  reacted  upon  the  methods  of  feed- 
ing boilers  and  consequently  upon  the  indicator  design.  The 
trend  is  now  toward  the  non-lifting  form  of  injectors  and  feed 
water  heating  is  becoming  popular,  therefore  this  well-known 
book  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  additional  chapters  and 
sections  have  been  incorporated  to  bring  it  strictly  up  to  date 
It  dpals  most  thoroughly  with  the  theory  of  the  injector,  par- 
ticularly as  applied  to  locomotives.    A  chapter  has  been  incorpo- 
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rated  on   feed  water   heating  and  the  practice  of  handling  in- 
jectors is  very  thoroughly  considered. 


"Klectric  Traction  on  Railways."  By  Philip  Dawson,  M.  I.  E. 
E.,  M.  I.  M.  E.  Handsomely  and  substantially  bound  in 
half  leather.  855  pages,  6xg^4  in-  Fully  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  "The  Electrician  Co.,"  London.  American  agents, 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  23  Murray  street,  New  York.  Price, 
$9.00  net. 

This  book  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  and  goes 
fully  into  the  advantages  of  the  various  systems  of  electrification 
and  also  the  development  of  electric  traction  in  England  and  in 
tins  country.  It  also  fuliy  discusses  trolleys  and  methods  of  sus- 
pension, third  rail  systems  and  power  and  sub-stations.  Thirty- 
seven  pages  are  devoted  to  "Financial  Considerations,"  giving 
careful  comparisons  of  the  working  costs  of  steam  and  electric 
railroads,  including  maintenance  of  equipment  and  fuel,  with 
data  obtained  from  leading  English  and  American  railroads. 


PERSONALS. 


Frank  Rush  has  been  made  district  master  mechanic  of  the 
Ciiicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Railway  on  the  division  west 
of  Avery. 


E.  H.  Spenger  has  been  made  assistant  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Railway,  with  office 
at  Anaconda,  Mont. 


KXl)    Vlf.U     OF    EI.KlTRIC    OKK    CAK. 


coldest  weather  this  type  of  car.  in  the  service  of  the  ore  carry- 
ing   roads    in    tlie    Xorliiwest,    alter    tlie    /o    mile    run    from    tlie 
mines  to  the  docks,  dumps  its  load  without  the  usual  delays  inci 
dent  to  frozen  ore. 


G.  W.  French  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  St. 
Loui.s,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Ry.  at  Ferriday,  La.,  vice  R. 
L.  Butler,  transferred. 


A.  V.  Manchester  has  been  made  district  master  mechanic  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Ry.,  with  jurisdiction 
east  of  Harlowtown. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Indicator.    Third  edition.    By  Strick- 
Ian  L.  Kncass.     171  pages.     Illustrated.     Published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,   New  York.     Price,  $1.50. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  book  two 


W.  B.  Lipscomb,  foreman  locomotive  repairs  at  Selma,  Ala., 
has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Charleston,  succeeding  Mr.  Kadic,  transferred. 


A.  R.  Ayers,  asst.  master  mechanic  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Mich- 
igan Southern  Ry.  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  promoted  to  me- 


ycars  ago  there  have  been  marked  changes  in  the  construction      chanical  engineer  to  succeed  Mr.  Kendig,  promoted. 
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L.   B.   Rhodes,   master  mechanic  of  the  Georgia,   Southern  & 
!  lorida  Railway,  has  resigned  and  that  position  is  abolished. 


C.  H.  Terrell,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 
at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  West  Virginia  general  division.  ■  t  ■■ 


W.  F.  Kaderly,  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Railway,  has 
!icen  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Georgia, 
.Sijuthcrn  &  Florida  Railway,  with  office  at  Macon,  Ga. 


J.  R.  Gould,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 
,it  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
l)ower  of  the  Virginia  general  division  at  the  same  place. 


J.  F.  Walsh,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Ry.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  with  offices  at  the  same  place. 


W.  T.  Smith,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 
at  Covington,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Kentucky  general  division,  with  office  at  Covington. 


J.  T.  Carroll,  master  mechanic  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 
at  Tipton,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


T.  H.  Goodnow,  master  car  builder  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Mich- 
igan Southern  Ry.  at  Englewood,  111.,  has  been  transferred  to 
asst.  master  mechanic  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  vice  A.  R,  Ajrers,  pro- 
moted. -^:, •"/;.•■;  ;:.■■:»'•>■•■■;■.  :..;!■':. -• 


W.  P.  Hobson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R}\ 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Cincinnati  division  at  Covington,  Ky.,  succeeding  W.  T.  Smith, 
promoted. 


H.  G.  Griffin,  general  shop  inspector  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Ry.  at  Collinwood,  has  been  promoted  to 
^^l)e^visor  of  materials  and  coal,  at  Cleveland,  vice  J.  W. 
Sanger,  transferred. 


E.  A.  Murray,  foreman  machine  department  at  Covington,  has 
been  appointed  master  meclianic  on  the  Ashland  division  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  succeeding  Mr.  Hob- 
son,  transferred. 


H.  H.  Montgomery,  asst.  general  foreman  of  the  Collinwood 
shops  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  foreman  locomotive  shops,  succeeding  B. 
F.  Kuhn,  promoted. 


B.  F.  Kuhn,  general  foreman  locomotive  shops  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  has  been 
promoted  to  asst.  superintendent  Collinwood  shops,  vice  F.  H. 
Reagan,  promoted. 


A.  J.  Lsaacks,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Ry.  at  Clarion,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
southern  division  with  headquarters  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  succeed- 
ing T.  H.  Yorke,  resigned. 


F.  H.  Reagan,  asst.  superintendent  at  Collinwood  shops  of  the 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.,  has  been  promoted  to  master  mechanic  of  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.,  with  headquarters  at  Tipton,  Ind., 
vice  J.  T.  Carroll,  resigned. 


J.  W.  Scnger,  supervisor  of  materials  and  coal  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  at  Cleveland,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  master  car  builder,  with  headquarters  at  Englewood, 
111.,  vice  Mr.  Goodnow,  transferred. 


T.  J.  Hamilton  has  been  made  district  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Railway,  in  charge  of  line 
from  Harlowtown,  Mont.,  to  Avery,  Ida. 


J.  W.  Johnson,  general  foreman  at  Oclwein,  la.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  Western  division  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Ry.,  with  headquarters  at  Clarion,  la.,  succeeding 
Mr.  lsaacks,  promoted.  ■ 


James  S.  Sheafe  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  tests  of  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  the  Indianapolis  Southern  R.  R.,  and  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Burn- 
side  shops,  Chicago,  reporting  to  the  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power,    v  v  : ;  ^.::v   -  -  ~ 


C.  M.  Hoffman,  master  mechanic  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
R.  R.  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Idaho  division  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  in 
charge  of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
vice  A.  H.  Gairns,  riesigned. 


R.  B.  Kendig,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  Ry.  at  Cleveland,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  effective  June 
I  St,  succeeding  Mr.  Whyte,  resigned. 


D.  R.  MacBain,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.,  with  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
succeeding  Le  Grand  Parish,  whose  resignation  was  announced 
in  the  last  issue.     ,;'  "';::a 


John  H.  Converse,  president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  died  suddenly  from  heart  disease  at  his  suburban  home 
in  Rosemont,  near  Philadelphia,  May  3.  He  was  born  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  in  1840,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1861,  having  become  an  expert  in  mechanical  draw 
ing  and  stenography.  Mr.  Converse  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co.,  and  remained  in  Chicago  for 
two  years,  until  at  the  instance  of  E.  H.  Williams  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennslyvania  R.  R.  in  Philadelphia.  Later  he 
became  allied  with  Mr.  Williams  in  the  control  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  and  when  the  latter  retired  from  active 
direction  of  the  company  Mr.  Converse  took  it  up  and  carried  it 
on  with  great  success.  Mr.  Converse  was  also  a  well-known 
philanthropist,  and  it  is  estimated  that  he  has  given  $500,000  to 
various  charitable  and  public  institutions.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Converse  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 


Frederic  M.  Whyte.  general  mechanical  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  has  resigned  and  will 
become  general  manager  of  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  effec- 
tive June  I.  Mr.  Whyte  was  born  March  3.  1865,  and  entered 
railway  service  May  i,  1889,  since  which  he  lias  been  consecu- 
tively to  Jan.  I,  1890,  draftsman  motive  power  department  Lake 
Shore  &  Michijifan  Scutl-.ern  Ry. ;  Jan.  i,  1890,  to  I'eb.  i,  1892. 
testing  department  and  drawing  room  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  at 
Baltimore;  Feb.  r,  1892,  to  June,  1892,  special  testing  work  Mexi 
can  Central  Ry.,  Mexico  City;  June,  1892,  to  December,  1894, 
general  railroad  engineering  in  Chicago,  chiefly  with  South  Side 
Elevated  road  and  in  railway  newspaper  work ;  July,  1895,  to 
September,  1896,  draftsman  Northwestern  Elevated  road,  Chi- 
cago; September,  1896,  to  July  i,  1897,  consulting  engineer,  Chi- 
cago ;  July  I,  1897,  to  Attg.  10,  1899,  mechanical  engineer  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Ry.  and  secretary  of  the  Western  Railway 
Club;  Aug.  16,  1889,  to  Now  i.  1904,  mechanical  engineer  New- 
York  Central  &'Hudson  River  R.  R. :  Nov.  i,  1904,  to  date,  gen- 
eral mechanical  engineer  same  road.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Ry.,  Boston  &  .\lbany.  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  Indiana, 
Illinois  &  Iowa  roads,  and  Rutland  Railroad. 
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I:\V»A  J>tiiniiuT^  ttri'  r;ii">  nl"  llu-  <;iiii>'  Ivpc  :is  (li--nil>i  d  on 
(^i^o:;4<r;4»r\'iJhev^Fc]>tiktry:  :in(l  \>:i-^<.-  ^^^^  cl'  the  \n;-;u-l.  MX)'*. 
i>-iif>  i>f  llii>  i'>)ini;il  fi;i\i-  uciiitly  Ik-iU  v-(|iii|)|it'i|  with  iiiDlur 
inicks  ;in<l  loiiiplitv  ilcctriital  (.•.nuiymuH  ior  lluir  |>roiiiil-i,>ii 
;iiul  eontri>l.  ,■  '.'■''■'■■■:■''■'.>."-.;•■.'.;',,■'   ■^'■.■':''> 

«;i>' 'ttriiViiiiif  ■  I"  ■.inriii^c   l>iiis  dvir   a    I'l    ]iii 
ri'iit, 'itr.iWi-.  \\itM  ;in  .»--tiin.iU<l  in.isiiimiii  '-innl 

:  ;ii    •..•V*«  til*'  haul  is  <it  V'iiinp;ir:tH\-«-1\   4i"it  Uni^th. 
"tfli-  car  will  «hiiuf>  iiflv  II.  aii<l  |>arli(iilai    altcii 
iit'U:li:\s  hviii  p;!Ht  to   tiuihtatr  llic  ia->    "inia 

■  j.s'V  ^ty;i5>l<''.<'>vtvv'iiii'iitly   1i>cati<l    >iii    thi-    iinl    plai 
■•  .  'fMn\i;  V>>iiiH-OUii!i/ hy.  ,Hii';iu-s  <•!'  an  imiK--  -in  1 
ihahr  t^v  siiMilliK-  jLioafiii;;,  iiiir  man  only  luiiiv 

nvA'Vlt-il' K.v  uiivVJ»vh  t^«.r.:t'i<i  "i"'^"''  ''i"'  'i""i- 
;ii- 'ilii^    stofajit'   Ihii.s.  ■  '  - 
;1  Ik;    tUvfriial    i-qnipnn  ni    o<n>is!s    of    i\\.' 

V^-.'^?.;  J?^.»rs»M>*rt^\«T  ■^yi'^v''^  '"'     W  * -linL;hon-c    ,^no 
vh.    >iTiv'*«-.  K\V    lypc    nioioi-.    nionniiU    •  >n» 
•  >ii    o.arh  '  tnu'k    iiuil   ..iit-;ii\(r  Ij    to    -n.      ih\^ 
-I  rir-  paralli-f    »:i»n1Ti>Hi^-.     thi-     iui«.  --ar>     r. 
^>Ut.*ti»iT  .irtui^^  Viirnil  lii.aki;r,A-lt\,  ai'f  all  .-on  v';.      ..  - ,-.. 

-.■  .v'-vi'iin'iitly  located  in  ttu'  oal>:     I'nircnt    \\  il'   In-   i-olKi-tiil    friniiri 
L;-  '5.  trolley   wire,  lucattil    nlMnit   .jj    iVit    aliovi-   tlu'    tr.nck>,    uitli    rail 

'1  •."\v-    -V  l>'^WiTfiil   h.nul  hraki-,   whli   s.ho»h»   on   all    wlinl-.    form    the 
'   hnikc  arraiiyiuunt  »)i  tlir  car. 

.  |;lu<r  iinri-  will  r.u-h   li;iii<llf   aiiirrrvsitiiattdy  ;^o  rHt»it"'yar«-ls  of 

i>r^  fHT  trip  and  the  dninpini;  opcratHni  nqniri.-  -onuwliat  under 

.;,■■    .''a  tniinUi'  at   ihv   hins,  whieli   would   indicaii'   tliat   the  i(|nipinont 

'■^ ■•  would  pnn^' luiih^^.e^^^^^  i"  nporiid  thai   i  mii  diiriuj;  t!>- 


of  locomotives,  which  have  reacted  nnon  the  methods  of  feed 
iiit;  hoilers  and  consequently  upon  the  indicator  desi.nn.  Th-.- 
treinl  is  now  toward  the  11011  liflinj^  form  of  injidors  and  feed 
waUr  hr;ilin'4  is  hrcniini^  po|)iilar.  thi-refore  this  well  know.i 
hook  has  hiiii  tlioroii.nlily  revised  .and  aihlitional  chapters  and 
>eetioTis  have  hi'<'n  incorporated  to  hrini;  it  strictly  tip  to  date 
ll  de.ds  nio-t  ihoron^hly  with  tlu'  theory  of  the  injector,  par 
ticniarly  ;is  applied  lo  loeoniolivi -.     A  I'li.iplir  has  heeii  incorpo 
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rated   on    feed,  water    heating   and    the*   iinicfice   of   Imndting   in-.' 
j»etor.s   is    viry   ihonnighly   coiisitlerid. 


''Klectric^Praetj'iii  <ni    l^oK\;i>^ft,''...;i^y  '  J»liiljj».;i4u>vs6n,;-M 

!•"..    M.    1.    M.    I".      I  laiidsomoly   and    -nhstaiitiidly    hound   iri  .'/'.;:;'. .• 
Ii.il-'   Ii.itlur.     X35  p.iyes,  6.v<)'i   in.     h'nily  illustrated.      I'uh  . .;£.'. IV 
li-hid  h_\    "riie   IMectriciaii  C.o.."   I.ondi.ni.     American  .ijicntSj  ;'l.-   '■  ;■ 
\i.   \an   .Vostr.in.l  ('.>.,  j_\   Miirr.iy.  s,l.TiE;ct,  Mew  ^'ork.     I'r.jc-c,;  ■•'''.  .■■ 
$o.<Ki  net.    ......        _   /.  ;  ,-    .-......,   .;;■■  v^'';  ■/;;^  ,',.,,    .;..,-■  -.     .^' ■ /'■\'''"-    ' 

I  liis  liook  is-  an  cxllaustive  tn\\tise  oti  thc'snh}ct*t  anij  ijoes  ■•■  ..'^^^^ 
inlly  into  tlu  .'tdvaiitat;es  of  the  x.irions  s\  sti-ms  of  eleiiriric.ilioii.  r,..;'- .' 
and  ,iI-o  tin-  deNelopnuiu  ol  ileeirie  traction  in  l-.ni;Iaiid  .ind  in  K  ',-' 
ifii-  eonnlry.  It  .'il-o  fn]l_\  di-iai-si.,  irdlliAs  ;nii|  inetliods  ,.f  .siis  .'  \  ' .  ■■  • 
lierisioti.  third  rail  >\stiin-  and  jiouer  and  suh  station-..  Thirtyr  ■•  \'.- VV-' ■■ 
siMii  pa.ues  are  lievoicd  to  "i'iu.ineial  I'otisiderations."  <ii v in, tj  ■-.■■ '.■■"*■•.•; 
careful  comparisons  of  ilie  uorkinii  costs  of  steam  .aiufeleetrk' ;'.<.;, v'.-' 
r.iilro.ids.  incliidint;  in.iinten.ance  of  eipiipnunt  and  fuel,  with  i^'  ■.^.■'.'• 
ilal.i  ohtained  from  leadiiiti  h'.n.nlish  and  .American  railroads.  .••;>;." 

PERSONALS.    '<y--^['h'-'--'^^'-^^^^  ^- 


I'r.nik    Kiish    Iia>    hien    in.ide    district    inastir    niecliaiiic   of    tlie 
(,']iicai.;o.  .Miiw.iiikei   i\:   I'n^et   l^onnd  UaiKvay  on  tlu-  division  west.. 

of  .\very.     ..       ,  ,     .     ■:'.. 


I'..  II.  .*^peni;(  r  lias  hevii  made  .•|s>istant  snpcrinteiideiit  of  nio 
live  power  of  the  Ihitte,  .Xnacoiul.i  vK  r.uilic  Railway,  with  ollin. 
.11  Anaconda,  .Mont. 


ioVU.st  \yi-jjthi;r  t|n.s  ;;l>pe 

:ifi^,  ,FiMi|,s.-itr.=ih?;- '^CVo'^ii^^^^^^^^^  fhe    /o    niile    vnn    from    the 

nn'nes  to  the  i1<x'tsv  {lntiij>*it>i  luad  without  the  nsual  delays  iiici 
dent  ta  frpien  |>rc,     ■  ;■  y -■',■/■' ■:':'■ -■ 


';.  .(>v'.\\-  I'rench  has  heen  appointed  m.isti  r  nuelianiv-  of  the  Si. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  \-  Sonthern  Ky,  ai  JHTri'tlay,  j.a.,  vice  K. 
L<  JiiUlvr^  tnuisferred.  ...  ,  _.        .    .    .  .  ■  :'j-:: '  ?  ^-V'-..^,,  ,- .   ■ 

.■\.  \'.  Manelu-ter  ha-  luen  inaile  distiiit  master  nuehanie  of 
the  t"hic.i.i.;o,  .Milwaukee  tV  i'n'..;et  Sound  Ry..  with  jurisdiction 
ea.*«t  of    I  larlowtown.  v  ... 


•■•■■•■;t- 
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Practice  and  Tlioofy  of  the  imlicat or.      Third  e<liiion.     ]\y  Strick 
Ian  L.  Knca.ss.     V7I  jnijes.     Illustrated.     I'uhlishcd  by  John 
Wiley  iS:  Sons,   Xew   York.     Price.  ?i..-o.  •    '.'     '     '    ' 

Since  ihc  piiblitiUioh  of-tlie  Svcoiul   edition   of   this  hook  two 
3'car.s  ago  there  have  been   marked  chani^es   in  the  construction 


W .  H.  Lipscoiul),  forem.in  loconiotivi'  npair.-  .it  .Selma,  .\la.. 
has  heen  ai)poiiited  niaster  mechanic  of  the  Soitilu  rn  Railway  at 
(.'liarleston,  succeedinsi   Mr.   Kadie,  transferretL,...-'.,.  .  ..,_..    .;-...- 


A.  R.  .Xyers.  asst.  mastir  mechanic  of  the  Lake  ."shore  &  Mich-  ,' 
i.u.iii  Southirn  Ry.  at  Llkhart.  hid.,  has  l>evn  jnoniotetl  tovniCrj' 
chanical  enj;ineer  lo  succeed   .Mr.  Kendi^.  promoted.    ■  .'•.;;;■' .::.''\^; 


I'.MO. 


AMI-IRICAN    KNCJINKKR    AND    KAll.KOAl)    lOrRXAI^. 


.,   1^  11.   KIumIos,   iiiaMcr  imvhaiiic  t)f  the  (ioorgia.   Southern  &' 

r-*^-i«ri«ra  Railway,  lias  risi.t;in^'(l  and  that  position  is  abolished.        ■ 


T.  j.  Hamilton  has  bi^'ii  uiaUcv  clislrkt  maslvf  intKrlysiiit;  of  the 
Ghicafjo,  Milwaukee  &  l*it«et  'Soiinct  KaiKvay,  iia  chatlgic  of  linv 
f ix)m  HarJow-town,/ATt)nt.^  to- Avtry,  l<1a.  :'>.V-  'i>^^V^' 


»  .  H.  Tcrroll,  niastir  iiucliaiiic  uf  theClie>^aik'akc  &  Ohio  Ry; 
r  I  linitiiiptoii.   W.   Va.,   has   bim   aiip'>inti(l   siiperiiiteniknt  of 
-';i»jivi'  iu'wir  of  the  Wist  V'iigiiiia  g^iuial  <livisioii.  , 


\V.  1*".  Katkrly,  niasier  nuehanic  of  the  Southern  Kailway,  luis. 

Ill  ap(i<iiiui(I  siii>trinti'ii(kiil  nf  liiotive  power  of  the  GeorgiSj. 
nHihrni  i\;  I'lifiida  Railway,  witii  office  aiMacoiJ,  Ga.       ..   ..  ;^;, 


:,    J;  \V.  JolihsiMi,  gitieral  fiirt  Hi:tii  :U  Ov|>vein/  Id^  has  .4»eeii'  apr 
pointed  nrasler  mechanic  of  the  W«4vni<Kvi>i««n 
Clrtat  VWstcrii  Ky..  witii  lieiiUiiuarters  at.  :Clafi«'»n,  lU-V  spcce^.'iithjg, 
,AIr.  l>aaeks,  pfoniotefl.  ;  ;     '  :,    V:    \'C.;/ 


JR.  (loiilii,  niasferuieohaiiie  (if  th<'  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry." 
u  Kieliiiioii«l,  \'a.,  has  been  apitointed  siiperiiitendeiit  of  inotive: 
i)o*ver  of  the  Virginia  general  division  at  the  same  place.  J-    r,- 


J.  !•".  Walsh',  siiiieriiHeiKhiU  motive  powerof  the  Ou'sapeake 

.\ Oliio  Ry.  at  Richuioiul,  \a..  has  been  appoiiUed  jjeiaral  siipcr- 

iiundiiil  of  motive  pt)wer.  with  iittk'es  at  rive  same  plaee.     y  •■.. 


..   M'.  T.  Shiitfi.  Ynnster  mev-hainV  of  the  l^k-s'aj>ehke  &  (Jhio  Ry... 

.■,-it   (L"oviii.!4li>n,    Ky.,  ha-  been   aiipoinled   snperiiiteii<lent   of  luotiv-e; 
■pKWl'i'of  tile  Keiit'u-ky  .miu  r;d  di\i-ioii.  witlf  oflice  at  Oiyiniijtoiii,- 


Jii'Hes .  $:  SJH'A»fi?  has  hevrt  api»<  >iiitA'tl  t'tiftiiieeJ-  of  \ii[^>i|  s- :«r  the 

IlUiiois  I'eiilrai  R.   R.  ilie   tiidianapolis  S>inheTtv  R.  R.  ami  ihi- 
V.a;ioo&  .Mississippi  X'allvy  R.  R.,  uiitli  lit-adquailefs  .u  the  liiirn 
side  >h<ij»s,  C'hicano,  reportinji  tvf  thr  I'ciuTat  sti(KriiitViMjcnt   (>( 

;'tnotive  i>t>wer,^v,-y'\  ■;',■■/.%;:.• /;■■,,  ^vi>"!' -  "-'J^ ''i' 

A  C".  Ml  11  (iflftn.-ffi.  hirist er  niiH-Iiatiic' <jf  ihi'  t^eiuVt'^  ikt**  <^r'an<te 
R.  R.  ;it  GranrI    luiutiim,  C<>I.i..  lias  luen  appirtiile«l  ax>i>ijmt  su 
'jH-rinteiideiit  i>f  the  Idaho  divi^*l^|^  «*f  llK'-tHx'fiiinVSlu*!?!  Ij 
eharjie  ot  motive  power,  with  hei>d<|narti'fs  a*  P«H-au41i\  l«laho, 
vicC' A^.  H-vC»a'f»S.;resigned.       .V  ■  : 


V''-vj,T;  Can-oil,  hvtStVr  mt'srhainc  of  the  I-akc  Erie  &  \\Vstei-ii  R.  R>    ' 

ati  liiitoii.    liid.,   has    been   appoiiitecl    superhiteiideiu    of    inotive 
power' of  the  iJallimore  &  Ohio  R,  R.,  vyith  othcc  at  i'ittsbiirgh,. . 


;  ;  R.  11.  Kcndig,  meehanu"ii  engineer  i»ftJK?|jike  Shore  &  Muhi 

gan   .v^nnhern    R>.  at    Cleveland,  lias  be<ii   promoled  lii  «eiKTal 
meehaniea!  eiigiiuter  of  the  New  V«.>rk  Central  I  jiivs.  with  Jkail 
q«arter>  at;  Ciran<l  Central    renm'n.d.  New  \\»rk.  etYective  jlnH• 
:  l^t,  su(*ve<Hhg  Mr.  VVhyte,  fesigtied  ?  '^OV:^, ;;■!;?/'« "T.^i- 


J"  T;  .H.  CioodiHJw,  nia>ter  ear  bniMer  of  the  Lake  .^Imro  &  Alieh- 
lj:an  .Sonlheni  Ky.  ;it  luigKwood.  111.,  has  1)een  transferred  to 
iisst.  ma.vter  meehaiiie  at  J'.lkhari.  liid.,  .yjc'c  .A-  R»  AycTS,  pfO- 
-nioted.  ,  .'.\':".   -"'^^  :■■-<•.-  -  _' ■ 


\V.  I*.  Ilobs(m,ntaster  nuehanic  nf  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

at    Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been   appointed  master  nurbanie  nf  the 

/Cineinnati  divisioji  at  C"viiigioii,  l\y.,  siieeeeding  \V.  T.  Smitli. 


■  -  illk   G.-  "Criffin,  general  :sliop   iusfkctor '  «if   lift: ;  l^ko   Sh«Ti're  '&< 
r.Vliehigaif   Sonthi  rri  .  Rj-  .at   Ci»ilinwiMMl, :  lias   Ikeeh   pfoni«.rteti  ((.» 
i;MiptTvisor.  ;<tf;,  niateriids    ami  ^i:<>;tl>;   a;ii:^l[cvelaml,    NUre..,  J.^,  \\v ; 


•;    iv.  .i?i:  Murray,   d neiiian  luaehiiH*  detVartinent  nt  OHingiott,  hai* 

-b<vn  apjioiiited  iiia-ter  nuehanic  on  the    Vshland  divisii>ii  of  the 

Chesapeake  &  ( Uiio  Ry,  at  i.-e.\iiigum,  l\yy>  MieeA.tHling  ^Ir,^  L 

•■soin.  transferred;  ■ '  ••^;'}-  ■^- ! ■■.'  ■'::']■  -'' ':':!  'C ■''.■:' ■.■  ■  - V-i" '.."■)  ■''■-.  1  '■ 


■;.v.' 


f>.  fl.  Monlgt'ihery,  asst.  gi-iieral  fotenian  of  the  Collhnvood 
-hop-  on  the  Uike  Shore  &  .Michigan  >S'iilhern  Ry.,  has  beeii 
1>rtMii<>ted  to  geiieral   foreniati   l<xH)jjio^^^  t^. 

I'.    Knhll,  proiiioti-ii.   .■;''.'■;•'  /•■"■.'■^'■":'/  \;'V-'-i\  rV.-.-.^rs;  V^-V-'-rr':'.'^  ;'.;^r^?5-'' 


1>.  ifi.Maeliain,  assistant   sppiTintendeiit  of  inotnvrpfhvff  ;ot^^ 
the  XexyS'orkOntnd^  Hudson  River  R;  R.  at  ^Vlbanyv  X>  V.;  ' 
has  bccti  app<>inti-d  sui»erinte,ii<lc«t  jof  nioUve ,p<»wet,  i»f  the  i.aki- 

Shore  &  ]\iiehig:in  S^'iitliern   Ry..  W/ith  olVuv  at  Clevelamt,  <  Mn'o, 
Succeeding  ;Lc  tirand   i\'iri^b,  w-luis*  roT^natioB  was  aiUKMinccd 
■_iirthe-Iast^SKuc;,' ■..•■.  :'•■>■■■;  --"•;;'V'^>:^/  ^JC^^''./  :''"^  '  ';--'V/''.-' ■'..r^-';;  ■■..^.: 

Jorni  iti  Convvrsc.  president  of  (he  I'.aidwin  I/H-onjolive 
W'orks,  died  >iid(lvii}y  from  hyar;  xjisea^e'at  his  suburjian  home 
in  Rpstmont.  near  I'hilad<-lpliLi,  May  >.v .:  If c  Avi*  l»<*rii  iti  Hue 
lington,  V't:,  in  1X40,  and  \vas  gTadtiated  fn.Mn  the  University  tif 
Wrmont  hi  iS()i .  haxinji  beeolne  an  exikJft  in  imvhairical  dm w 
ing  anil  stenography.  Mr,  Qinver.se  littered  the  eiuploy  of  tlu 
Chieago  &:  X^irthwisUni  Ry.  Cf>.:,  ";nid  in  Chicag«i;f«ir  •' 

two  ye.irs.  nrvtil  ;il  the  instaiiec^'of  ■];.  IL Williams  he  enter* «1  \hv 

i sj.>rviee   of  the   1  Vnnsly vnnia   R;   R;   in   l'hila<k Ipjiia.;    i:.;tt<r   be 
lK'*"^iine  allied  with  Mr.  Williams. iii  thv  eontnd  of  tlie  iJaldwin 

;  L,(ic<»nu)tive  :Vyorks,   a>»d    when   the   latter  ret rnd    fron<    active^ 
difeetkiir  of  the  et*mpany  Mr.  C<nivvrs4i'  tt«ik  il  up  attd  carried  h 

;on   will)   threat .  sneee»,    JMr.  C<»uverse   was   al>j»   a   vvyli  known 

iphikmthropfst,  mwL;it  isestinVatcd  that  he  iiag  \giv{*n  $jMiojnrto:Co  • 
various,  charitable   aiid   pnblk-   itistittnions.     .Vl  ihe  (iiite;.  «♦{  jlitis 

jdeatJi  Air.  Ci«iver><  wvis  sixty^nJMe  yeafs  of  iige.  x  V ;,,,;;  ;^:'.; :}., 


•;  '       B;  K.    Kiiliii,   generid    lorenian   locotnotive  >>hops  of  ibe  jL}tli:<i, 
■V:  ."shore  i\:   .Michigaii  Sonlheni    Ry  at  Colliitwood.  ( )lri(.).  has  ln,^en  ■ 
;'.  promoted  t<i  asst.  siiperinteiukiit   ("o]lju\vood  shops,  \-icic   1%  /II,!  ^ 
';._;;Reas;aii,  [(ronuitedr    '■.".■■;. -.:j^^  ;    r\'-"    '  W/ ".':   ...■'.-•^■.''■ 


;  ;A.;J.  1-aacks.  master  mechanic  <)f  "the  Cliieago  t-ireat  \V«kt:eril. 
Ry.  at  Clarion.  Iowa,  li.is  been  apjiointed master  mechanic  of  tlvo 
>omIurii  division  with  Jiea<lquanei;s  at  J)es,il*J^i".e*y.  hi~,  siticceed-- 
iiig    I".  Jl.  Vorke,  resigned;   ■   ■;•;;■.;' ^^r^/r  ■^^■'^•■CK^^ 


'',-,  >'  ■    F.  If.  Rehgah,  asst'.  superintendent  .-it  Colliinvood  shops  of  the 

,   ..   L.  S.  &  Al.  S.  Ry,,  has  been  pronxited  to  master  niechanic  of  the 

v.;;:  Lxike  'Rric  &  \Vesterrt;R.  R.,  with  headcpiarters  at  T iptOH,:  lnd:> 

.<  /  ■Vicc;:J;  T.  Carroll,  resign 


a   ; 


J/  AV;  ■StMiger^^  oi  inaterials  aii'i  eoal  of  the  .Lake 

Shore  &  Michigan  Soutlu-rn  Ry,  at  Clevehnid,  has  been  j>r«- 
tiiott-d  to  master  car  biiikk  r,  w  ith  hea<I(|u.>rtett;  at  liifg:le\vu<Hl;. 
111.,  vice  Mr,  Gooduow,  transferred.:;  .1  .       vv     -.r  v  ./; -.;;.-• 


' ;  Frederic  M,;  VN'ltvte.  general  ineehaiViral  t'nuincer  <  »f '  ttu^  S'e,w 
York  Cemfal  &  H»i«lson  Rivx-r  R,  R.  has .  rfvisihtVI  ajid  Will 
become  geiieral manager  t>f  the  New  Aork  Air_  IVrake  Ct>.,  etiee 

jtiye  Jitiie  l.;;Mr.  Wliyte  was  lK»rn  Marcjl  ,?.  iHbj;,  and  eiiierfd 
railway  sii^ryice  ^lay'  I,  iS!^).  since  which  lie  lias  heiti  conseen 

iively  l<>.Jah.  r.  iS<)0,  <haftsman  ntotixe  power  dciiartnk-nt  f.ak< 
.Shoi"<'  &  Micliitrai'   .'^entheni  Ry. ;  Jan,   i,    rS4j«),  to   |ub.    1,    iS<i,>. 

Vsting  tk^iKiftment  and  drawing  rooin  rniUim(tr<  ^li: Ohiii  R»  R-  .jii 
n.illir.kvre :  Feb.  1.  iSi>_».  to  June.  iSiJ,  spiri.d  testing  work  Me\i 
can   Ctittral    Ry.,   Mexico  City;   Jfnh';    rS»jJ,  t«»   iKx-entber,    1S14. 
general  railro;ul  engineering  in  Chieaj;<\  <:biilly  with  Siaitli  .Side 
HlcvateTil  roatl   and  hi   railwa^y.  uews-paticr  work;   Jnly,   i^j.  to 
September.    iS<jO.   draft>man    Kortli western    Flevatecl    road.    Chi 
cago;  September.  il^A  to  July.  i.i.Sqj,  e<  insult  ing  engineer.,  CJj? 
cago:  July  1.  iS«)7i  t«>  Aug.  :lo;  ;»8()9v  tuechanical  engineer  Clncag.. 
&    Northwestern    Ry;:iii»d:  secretary   of   the  .AVestera   Railway 
Chih:  .\ug.  16.   tSJ^o.  to  \ov.   T,  niO-i.  inechanical  engineer  ATvw 
V^>rk  Ceiitr.'d  \  i  Ind.^vm  River  R.  R  ;  X<n.  r,  m><»i,  to  date,  gen 
era.L  meehanieal   eiigiiuvr  .s;«i»e'  road  l-nke   S|»«»^  S;;  Miehig.ni 
SoHtheni  Ry„  Iloston  A^-  Albany.  Lake  i'rie  aK   W'esterit  Indi.ma, 
JUHipis&  Iowa  Voad-s,  and  RiitlaiJ.d  R^ 


.  ■■:■    6^  ■•  Ar 
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CATALOGS. 


IN    WRITING    FOR    THESE    PLEASE  MENTION   THIS  JOURNAL. 

Roofing. — The   H.    W.  Johns-Manville   Co.,   100   William   St.,    New   York 
City,  has  just  issued  a  folder  describing  its  J.  M.  asbestos  fireproof  roofini;. 


Lifting  Jacks. — An  illustrated  catalog  is  being  sent  out  by  the  Joyce- 
Cridland  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  describing  its  new  hydraulic,  ratchet  and  gear 
jacks  up  to  50   tuns  capacity. 


Filing  Cases. — A  leaflet  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  O.  M.  Edwards 
Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  describes  the  "Paownyc"  steel  specialties, 
including  some  very  practical  and  neat  filing  cabinets  and  other  office 
furniture. 


Morse  Silent  Running  Chain. — (lencral  bulletin  No.  9  has  been  issued 
by  the  Morse  Chain  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  describing  a  variety  of  silent 
chain  drives  for  transmitting  from  3  to  1,000  h.p.  This  bulletin  is  thor- 
oughly illustrated. 


Belting. — The  Craton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
lecently  issued  a  neat  little  folder  showing  its  leather  belting  and  leather 
I)nckings.  This  company  has  had  54  years'  experience  in  the  leather  mam- 
lacturing  business. 


Locomotive  Bells. — A  leaflet  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Vanadium 
Metals  Company,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  which  gives  illustrations  and  a 
report  of  comparative  tests  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  Victor- 
Vanadium  bronze   bells. 


Radial    TtAttlNC    Truck. — Bulletin    No.    1003,    issued    by    the  .American 

Locomotive   Company,   30   Church    St.,    New    York   City,    describes  the   late.-it 

construction    of    radial    trailing    truck    with    outside    bearings    and  illustrates 
its  application  to  locomotives  of  the   4-6-2,   2-6-2   and  2-8-2  type. 


Bronze  Journal  Bearings. — The  Chicago  Bearing  Metal  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.,  is  sending  out  the  No.  2  issue  of  "The  Graphose  Age,"  published 
tvery  once  in  a  while.  It  is  a  small  18-page  publication  containing  some 
original   philosophy  and  also  exploiting  Graphose   Bronze   for  bearings. 


CiiNVKViNC,  Mm  iiiNKRv. — Tile  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  is  issuing  a  small  booklet 
No.  38,  illustrating  its  various  types  of  conveyors  and  showing  the  wide 
range  of  application.  It  also  contains  an  index,  giving  numbers  of  special 
booklets  describing  the  application  of  the  Jeffrey  methods  to  the  different 
lines  of  industry. 


Engine  and  Turret  Lathes. — The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co., 
fiucinnati,  ().,  has  issued  general  catalog  No.  21,  <leseril)ing  all  its 
various  new  machine  tools.  The  catalog  presents  a  very  artistic  appear- 
ance, and  is  fully  illustrated,  showing  clearly  all  the  details  of  the  new 
patert  head  lathes. 


Emergency  and  Release  Valves. — Bulletin  Nc.  389,  recently  issued  by 
the  National  Brake  and  Electric  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  describes  the 
National  emergency  and  variable  release  valves.  This  bulletin  also  con- 
tains some  good  line  drawings,  showing  the  National  air  brake  equipment 
for  a  motor  car  and  trailer. 


Machine  Shop  Tools. — The  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co..  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  has  just  issued  a  very  complete  catalogue  for  1910  de- 
scribing its  new  twist  drills,  taps,  dies  and  cutters  of  all  descriptions. 
This  company  is  also  sending  out  a  very  neat  and  useful  little  booklet 
entitled   "The    Young   Machinist's   Practical   Guide." 


Water  SoFTENEk. — The  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  have  re- 
cently issued  a  poster  with  a  colored  sectional  view  of  the  "Eureka"  con- 
tinuous and  automatic  water  softener  and  purifier.  This  chart  presents  a 
very  attractive  appearance  and  illustrates  clearly  by  means  of  the  colors 
the  complete  process  employed  in   the   Eureka  method  of  water  softening. 


Tilting  Crucible  Melting  Furnace. — A  very  interesting  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "Bulletin  M,"  has  been  issued  by  the  Rockwell  Furnace  Co.,  SH 
Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  It  describes  a  furnace  for  melting  brass,  alumi- 
num, iron,  etc.,  mounted  on  a  strong  frame  by  means  of  trunnions,  and 
using  oil  or  gas  fuel.  This  furnace  has  many  advantages  which  make  il 
suitable  for  melting  scrap  brass  liners  in   railroad  work. 


Dean  Boiler  Tube  Cleaner. — .\  very  complete  series  of  tests  made  by 
Professor  Kavanaugh,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  on  the  Dean  boiler 
tube  cleaner,  is  being  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  William  B.  Pierce  Co., 
327  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  These  tests  were  made  with  great  care 
and  accuracy  and  developed  some  very  interesting  results  in  connection 
with  the   cleaning  of  boiler  tubes.     Copies  can   be  obtained  upon   request. 


Electric  Hoists.— The  Sprague  Electric  Co.,  527  W.  34th  St.,  New 
York  City,  has  issued  a  24-paRe  catalog  describing  its  labor-saving  electri:- 
hoists,  which  can  be  used  out  of  doors  as  well  as  inside  for  every  purpose. 
The   general    catalog    of   this   company,    containing    200   pages,    shows   all    the 


designs  necessary  to  fill  the  various  requirements,  including  raiilway 
machine  shops  and  power  plants.  A  small  catalog  illustrating  the  Sprague 
Flexible  steel  armoured  hose  is  also  being  issued  by  the  same  company. 


CoLBURN  Boring  Mills. — Rugged  and  powerful  machines,  built  to  with- 
stand the  heaviest  cuts  with  high  speed  steel,  and  embodying  many  im- 
provements for  the  rapid  production  of  work,  are  shown  in  a  catalog 
recently  issued  by  the  Colburn  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.  This 
catalog  is  confined  to  the  new  model  boring  and  fuming  mill.  It  contains 
many  photographs  showing  details  of  construction,  each  part  being  fully 
described.  It  forms  most  interesting  reading  and  will  be  found  to  be  of 
value  to  any  shop  superintendent  or   foreman. 


Gas  Electric  Motor  Car. — The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  issued  a  very  attractive  pamphlet,  numbered  4730,  de- 
scribing a  single  truck  type  of  gas  electric  car.  The  equipment  consists 
of  a  direct  coupled  gas  engine  and  generator  with  an  exciter  upon  the 
same  shaft,  all  completely  enclosed  and  mounted  between  the  axles  of  the 
truck  and  the  car  floor.  This  car  is  at  present  in  regular  service.  This 
company  is  also  issuing  Bulletin  No.  4729,  illustrating  and  describing  the 
various  designs  of  Mazda  diffusers.  The  special  advantages  of  these 
lamps  are  said  to  be  the  wide  range  of  capacity,  relatively  low  intrinsic 
brilliancy   with  excellent  diffusion   and  economical  distribution   of  light. 


NOTES. 

The  Bettenuorf   .\xle   Co — This  company   has   removed   its   orhces   from 
the  Old  Colony  Bldg.   to  the   McCormick   Bldg.,  Chicago. 


McCoRO   &   Company. — The    address    of   this   company    has   been    changed 
from  old  Colony   Bldg.,  to  People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 


Wauch  Draft  Gear  Co. — This  company  announces  the  removal  of  its 
rftices  from  1525  Monadnock  Block  to  Suite  809  People's  Gas  Building, 
Chicago. 


Chicago  Railway  Eqijipment  Co.— The  fales  offices  of  the  above  com- 
pany have  been  removed  from  the  Fis^her  Bldg.  to  the  McCormick  Bldi?., 
Chicago. 


Standard  Coutler  Co. — This  com|)any  has  removed  its  Chicago  offices 
from  the  Fisher  r>uilding  to  1005  People's  Gas  Building,  corner  of  Michi- 
gan Ave.  and  Adams  St. 


Wisconsin  Engine  Company. —  Benjamin  K.  Hough  has  been  appointed 
Boston  sales  manager,  representing  the  company  in  the  New  England 
States,  with  offices  in  the  Oliver  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fiktii-.Sterling  Steel  Company.— It  is  announceil  by  E.  S.  Jacknian  & 
Co.,  general  agents  for  the  above  company  at  710  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  that 
E.  ().  Reynolds  and  Jose])h  Smith  will  travel  exclusively  south  and  west 
of  Denver  and  El  Paso. 


The  North-Western  Metal  Manufacturing  Company. — Alfred  Munch, 
formerly  secretary  of  this  company,  has  been  elected  vice-president  to 
succeed  W.  C.  Schroder.  R.  E.  Cook  has  been  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer,   with  office  at  Minneapolis. 


Burton  W.  Mudce  &  Co. — Herbert  Green,  who  was  vice-president  of 
the  Grip  Nut  Company  until  May  1,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
above  company,  with  oflBce  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Green  will  devote  his  time  to 
the  mechanical   features  of  the   devices  of  this  company. 


J.  Rogers  Flannery  &  Co. — George  E.  Howard  has  been  appointed 
cistern  representative  of  the  above  company  instead  of  the  Flannery  Bolt 
Company,  as  announced  in  the  May  issue.  This  company  is  the  general 
sales  agent  for  the  Tate  flexible  staybolt  manufactured  by  the  Flannery 
Bolt   Co..   of   Pittsburgh. 

P.  &  F.  CoRBiN  Co. — J.  B.  Comstock,  for  six  years  with  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  at  its  East  Pittsburg  Works, 
and  for  four  years  manager  of  its  Publication  Department,  severed  his 
connections  with  that  company  in  -April  to  accept  a  similar  position  with 
the  above  company,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  Prior  to  Mr.  Comstock's  con- 
nection with  the  Westinghouse  Company,  he  tilled  the  same  position  with 
this  company  that  he  has  recently  been  recalled  to  assume. 


Westinc.HOI'SE.  Church,  Klur  &  Co. — Walter  C.  Kerr,  president  of  the 
above  company,  died  on  May  S  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  to  which  place  ne 
had  gone  to  undergo  an  operation  for  cancer.  Mr.  Kerr  was  born  at 
St.  Peter,  Minn.,  on  November  8,  1858.  He  was  educated  in  the  publi.; 
schools  of  that  town  and  later  went  to  Cornell  University,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  mechanical  engineering  in  1879.  In  1883  he  became  allied 
with  the  Westinghouse  interests.  His  forceful  personality  and  gift  of 
organization  was  responsible  for  the  development  of  Westinghouse,  Church. 
Kerr  &  Co.  from  its  small  beginning  to  its  present  place  in  the  engineering 
opeiatiiins    of  the    world. 


FRONT   END  TESTS* 


RESULTS  OF  A  SERIES  OF  TESTS  ON  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  TESTING  PLANT  AT  ALTOONA  TO 

DETERMINE   THE   BEST   ARRANGEMENT  OF  FRONT  ENDS  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 

ATLANTIC  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVES,  CLASSES  Eza  AND  Esa. 


Draft  and  Back  Pressure. — In  the  tests  made  by  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Comtnitteef  oil  was  used  as  fuel  and  by  its  use  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  fire-box  could  be  completely  controlled. 
With  this  method  of  oil  firing  the  effectiveness  of  any  arrange- 
ment could  be  derived  from  the  draft  indications;  the  draft  in 
the  smoke-box  at  any  fixed  back  pressure  being  dependent  only 
upon  the  smoke-box  arrangement. 

As  the  problem  here  was  to  devise  an  arrangement  that  would 
clear  the  smoke-box  of  cinders,  the  use  of  oil  as  a  fuel  could  not 
be  considered  and  with  coal  as  a  fuel  it  was  found  impossible  to 
duplicate  draft  readings  under  apparently  similar  conditions  of 
running. 

By  means  of  an  indicator  connected  to  the  exhaust  pipe  a  few 
inches  below  the  nozzle  the  back  pressure  was  observed,  and  by 
running  the  locomotive  under  gradually  increasing  loads  a  series 
of  readings  of  the  back  pressure  and  the  corresponding  draft  or 
vacuum  in  the  smoke-box  were  obtained.  These  readings  were 
plotted  and  a  comparison  of  the  results  for  light  and  heavy  firing 
indicates  very  clearly  that  the  draft  is  so  closely  dependent  upon 
the  conditions  at  the  grate  that  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  for  different  front  end  arrangements  when  firing  coal. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  devices 
tried  it  then  became  necessary  to  take  account  of  a  number  of 
factors,  as 

The  quantity  of  water  that  could  be  evaporated  as  compared  with 
the  standard  front  end. 

The  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal. 

The   general    steaming   of   the   locomotive   as   shown   by   the   boiler 
pressure  during  a  test. 

From  tests  made  with  the  standard  front  end  it  was  known  that 
the  boiler  could  be  expected  to  give  an  equivalent  evaporation  of 
about  i6  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
with  a  friable  coal  and  i8  pounds  with  a  gas  coal.  To 
obtain  the  lower  evaporation  a  speed  of  i6o  revolutions  per  min- 
ute and  a  cut-off  of  2y  per  cent,  was  required  with  locomotive 
No.  5266  with  fully  open  throttle,  and  for  the  higher  evaporation 
of  18  pounds,  t6o  revolutions  and  32  per  cent,  cut-off  with  full 
throttle. 

If  the  results  with  the  standard  front  end  could  be  equalled 
with  a  self-cleaning  device  the  object  of  the  tests  would  be 
accomplished,  as  with  the  added  advantage  of  a  self-cleaning 
front  which  would  permit  the  use  of  a  friable  coal  the  capacity  of 
the  locomotive  would  not  be  reduced. 

The  tests  were  made  with  both  a  friable  and  a  screened  gas 
coal.  The  former  was  used  for  the  preliminary  runs,  as  with  it 
large  quantities  of  cinders  are  drawn  through  the  tubes  and  the 
self-cleaning  feature  could  be  better  observed  than  with  a  coal 
making  less  cinders. 

The  final  series  of  tests  were  made  with  the  gas  coal,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  regular  passenger  coals. 

The  same  fireman  fired  for  all  of  the  tests  on  locomotive  No. 
5266,  with  one  exception,  which  will  be  noted  later. 

THE  TESTS. 

THE    EFFECT   OF   A    MOVEMENT   OF    THE   DIAFHKAGM    EDGE    WITH    THE 

STANDARD  FRONT  END. 

Before  any  changes  were  made  in  the  standard  front  end  (see 
Fig.  i)  some  trials  were  made  to  note  the  effect  on  the  fire  of  a 
movement  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  diaphragm  plate.    The  normal 

*  A  brief  summary  of  tke  conclusions  of  these  tests   appeared  on   pa;e 

*27  of  the  June  issue. 

t  See  .American  Engineer,  June,  1906,  page  228. 


position  of  this  edge  for  locomotive  No.  5266  is  as  shown,  2i}r» 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box.  The  plate  was  low- 
ered 5J4  inches  from  this  normal  position,  and  after  a  short  trial 
run  it  was  raised  s%  inches  above  the  normal  position  and  a 
trial  made. 

These  changes  in  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  plate  produced 
no  marked  effect  upon  the  burning  of  the  fire.  It  burned  evenly 
over  the  whole  grate  under  each  adjustment  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  locomotive  appeared  to  steam  as  freely  with  the  plate  in 
either  the  upper  or  the  lower  positions  as  it  did  under  normal 
conditions.    .;;<  ^v^v  •;/     ^  :-.;.v 

The  fact  that  the  diaphragm  is  perforated  may  account  for  the 
lack  of  sensitiveness  or  marked  effect  upon  the  fire  when  th«i 
plate  is  given  a  new  position. 

PRELIMINARY  TESTS. 

The  trials  of  front  ends  made  by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Com- 
mittee did  not  determine  the  arrangement  of  the  diaphragm  plate 
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to  make  tlie  smoke-box  self-cleaning,  and  the  first  consideration 
in  these  tests  was  to  investigate  the  shape  of  the  diaphragm  and 
its  location  in  the  smoke-box  for  this  purpose. 

A  diaphragm  of  the  general  type  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee as  applied  to  this  locomotive  is  shown  on  drawing  Fig.  2.  The 
whole  diaphragm  plate  was  without  perforations,  and,  as  first 
applied,  extended  beyond  the  center  line  of  the  nozzle  a  distance 
of  16^  inches.  At  its  end  there  was  an  angle  and  a  plate  4J4 
inches  wide  extending  downward  to  a  point  13J4  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box.  The  netting  was  omitted  for  these 
preliminary  trials. 

With  the  arrangement  as  described  above  a  test  was  made  (No. 
900.25),  using  a  friable  coal  and  working  the  boiler  at  about  the 
limit  of  its  capacity  to  maintain  a  good  pressure.  The  arrange- 
ment was  found  to  be  perfectly  self-cleaning,  there  being  no 
cinders  at  all  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box. 

An  inside  stack  according  to  the  Master  Mechanics'  recommen- 
dations was  then  applied,  and  without  other  changes,  a  test  (No. 
900.26)  was  made  at  the  same  speed  and  cut-off  as  before. 
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The  exhaust  nozzle  was  then  changed  from  55^  inches  diameter 
to  5%  inches  diameter,  but  after  but  a  few  minutes  of  running 
with  this  large  nozzle  it  was  evident  on  account  of  the  falling 
pressure  that  the  nozzle  was  too  large  to  give  sufficient  draft. 

The  nozzle  was  then  reduced  to  5^  inches  diameter  and 
without  other  changes  a  test  was  made  at  a  lower  rate  of  evap- 
oration than  the  earlier  tests. 

This  arrangement  was  found  to  steam  fairly  well  and  to  be 
perfectly  self-cleaning. 


For  T^iti  900.30 
and  000.37.  Netting 
2H  Meihes  per  Inch 


FIG.  2. 

The  smoke-box  was  then  fitted  with  a  stack  that  was  exactly 
according  to  the  Master  Mechanics'  recommendations  (in  the 
tests  just  mentioned  the  inside  stack  only  had  conformed  to  these 
recommendations).  With  this  Master  Mechanics'  stack  (Fig.  3) 
tests  with  5>4-'nch  and  5^-inch  exhaust  nozzles  were  made,  tests 
Nos.  900.29,  900.30  and  900.31.  In  these  tests  it  was  observed 
that  while  the  cinders  were  all  blown  out  of  the  front  and  there 
appeared  to  be  a  higher  velocity  of  the  gases  through   the  re- 


FIG.   3. 

stricted  passage  under  the  edge  of  the  diaphragm  than  would  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  or  there  was  a  large  difference 
between  the  draft  front  and  back  of  the  diaphragm,  indicating 
that  too  great  a  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  gases  was  caused 
by  the  length  of  the  diaphragm  plate. 


The  plate  was  then  cut  off  until  it  extended  but  7^  inches  in 
front  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  center. 

Tests  Nos.  900.32,  900.33  and  900.34  were  then  run  and  in  the 
table  below  the  resulting  draft  readings  are  given: 

TABLE  NO.  1. 
Draft  in  Front  End — Friable  Coal. 
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Standard  front  end. 


While,  in  general,  as  has  been  explained,  the  draft  indications 
cannot  be  depended  upon  as  comparative,  it  appears  from  the.se 
figures  that  when  the  diaphragm  plate  was  shortened  just  before 
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FIG.  4- 

test  No.  900.32,  that  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  difference 
between  the  draft  front  and  back  of  the  diaphragm,  and  that  the 
effective  draft,  or  the  draft  back  of  the  diaphragm,  was  increased. 

Test  No.  917  was  run  with  the  same  kind  of  coal  as  the  others, 
but  with  the  old  form  or  standard  front  end. 

In  te^t  No.  900.32  there  were  48  pounds  of  cinders  in  the 
smoke-box,  indicating  that  the  plate  was  now  as  short  as  it  could 
be  made  for  self-cleaning. 

The  ,smoke-box  arrangement  was  then  made  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  the  standard  stack  and  inside  stack  being  substituted  for  the 
Master  Mechanics'  form.  A  netting  was  put  in  with  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Up  to  this  time  the  netting  had  been  omitted  so  as  to  simplify 
operations  in  making  changes  in  the  front  end  arrangement.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  netting  would  have  no  effect  upon  the 
action  of  the  front  end,  except  to  break  up  the  large  sparks,  and 
this  was  confirmed  later  when  the  netting  was  applied. 

After  making  two  tests  with  this  arrangement,  the  diaphragm 
plate  was  raised  up  in  the  smoke-box,  the  exhaust  nozzle  being 
lengthened  to  suit  the  new  height  of  diaphragm.  At  the  front 
edge  the  plate  measured  20J/2  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the 
,smoke-box.  With  the  diaphragm  in  this  position  the  locomotive 
steamed  well,  but  there  were  255  pounds  of  cinders  collected  in 
the  smoke-box  per  hour. 

Without  moving  the  main  diaphragm  plate,  an  inclined  plate 
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was  fitted  to  its  forward  edge.  This  plate  extended  down  to  a 
loint  15J4  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box.  The  area 
uf  opening  for  the  passsage  of  gases  was  then  about  the  same 
as  in  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  it  was  expected  that 
fhe  results  would  be  the  same  as  with  the  whole  diaphragm  in 
.he  lower  position,  but  from  the  test  with  this  arrangement  it 
was  evident  that  the  two  arrangements,  while  giving  the  same 
area  for  the  passage  of  gases,  are  by  no  means  equivalent  as  in 
the  last  test  the  locomotive  did  not  steam  well,  and  there  were 
76  pounds  of  cinders  collected  in  the  smoke-box.  '     ^    ■ 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  when  changes  are  made  in  the 
Iieight  of  diaphragm  the  whole  plate  should  be  raised  and  not  the 
forward  edge  alone. 

Jhe  plate  without  the  movable  defector  presents,  for  the  flow 
of  gases,  a  passage  free  from  obstructions  or  abrupt  changes  of 
form,  and  it  is  probable  that-  this  will  account  for  the  better 
results  had  with  it  than  with  the  plate  set  high  in  the  smoke-box, 
but  having  the  movable  edge  plate. 

Following  still  further  the  idea  of  making  a  smooth  and  direct 


FIG. 


passage  for  the  gases  to  the  stack,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig. 
4  was  applied.  This  consists  of  a  conical  pipe  from  the  tube  sheet 
carried  forward  and  turning  upward  and  connecting  at  its  smaller 
end  directly  to  the  stack. 

The  exhaust  nozzle  for  this  arrangement  was  made  with  a 
flared  tip,  so  that  it  would  act  as  an  expanding  nozzle  to  convert 
the  pressure  energy  of  the  steam  into  velocity  without  loss,  in 
that  way  obtaining  the  most  efficient  exhaust  jet. 

A  test  was  then  made  with  this  apparatus.  It  was  verv 
effective  in  discharging  cinders,  but  the  nozzle  was  found  to  be 
too  large  to  make  the  locomotive  steam.  The  sparks  discharged 
from  the  stack  were  at  a  red  heat  and  to  break  up  these  and 
reduce  their  temperature  a  netting  was  put  in  the  pipe  back  of 
the  exhaust  nozzle  and  the  nozzle  reduced  in  diameter.  The 
netting  could  not  be  very  large  in  area  on  account  of  the  limited 
space,  and  it  was  found  that  the  area  of  the  opening  through  it 
was  too  small  for  practical  purposes. 

Nothing  further  was  done  with  this  arrangement,  as  it  was 
not  considered  of  value  if  a  netting  could  not  be  used  in  it. 

A  diverging  or  flared  tip  nozzle  was  again  tried  with  a  dia- 
phragm arranged  as  in  Fig.  7,  but  with  a  Master  Mechanics' 
inside  stack.  The  smallest  diameter  of  this  nozzle  was  5^  inches, 
with  a  taper  to  the  top  of  about  one  in  six.  The  locomotive  did 
not  steam  well  with  this  nozzle,  though  the  back  pressure  below 
the  nozzle  was  reduced. 

To  make  the  locomotive  steam  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
further  reduce  the  nozzle  diameter,  but  as  it  was  then  as  small 
as  the  straight  nozzle,  it  was  not  reduced,  and  no  further  trials 
of  it  were  made. 


FIHAL  TESTS. 

After  the  preliminary  trials  of  the  various  devices  that  ha^** 
been  described,  three  of  those  which  were  of  greatest  promise 
were  selected  for  further  tests.  These  arrangements  are  shown 
in  Figs.  5-6-7.  ;:^:v>;;-y.; 

Figure  s  shows  the  front  end  recommended  by  the  Master 
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Mechanics'  Association  as  applied  to  the  "E2"  or  "E3"  locomo- 
tive. It  has  a  tapered  stack  with  a  wide  mouthed  inside  stack. 
The  diaphragm  plate  is  without  perforations  and  is  carried  down 
and  forward  to  a  point  7J^  inches  in  front  of  the  exhaust  nozzle 
center.  The  edge  of  the  plate  ends  at  a  point  I4f4  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box  and  the  area  of  the  passage  for 
the  gases  at  this  restricted  point  is  three-fourths  of  the  area  of. 
the  tube  opening  or  fire  area. 

The  tests  made  with  these  three  arrangements  were  each  of 
two  hours  duration  at  160  revolutions  per  minute,  or  about  38 
miles  per  hour.  Tests  Nos.  90041  to  900.44  were  run  at  the 
same  cut-off  with  full  throttle.    A  gas  coal  was  used  for  all. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  giyen  in  the  data  sheets  on  the 
following  page.         v     \i ''■  \*'    .!■■'':'*  ' 
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Good  results  were  obtained  with  each  of  these  arrangements. 
They  were  all  perfectly  self-cleaning  except  for  a  slight  accumu- 
lation of  cinders  on  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  diaphragm. 
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There  was  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  steam  with  the 
arrangement  Fig.  5,  test  No.  900.41,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
boiler  horsepower  in  this  test  was  higher  than  for  the  others. 

Test  No.  900.44,  with  arrangement  Fig.  7,  shows  a  better  evap- 
oration per  pound  of  coal  than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  was 
thought,  all  things  considered,  that  this  was  the  best  arrangement. 

Another  test  was  then  run  with  it  to  develop  the  maximum 
boiler  capacity — test  No.  900.45,  at  160  revolutions  and  32  per 
cent,  nominal  cut-off,  and  this  test  was  run  without  difficulty. 
This  is  as  late  a  cut-off  as  can  be  run  with  the  standard  front 


r<  -is'i---*.- 


FIG.  8. 

end  at  this  speed,  and  as  with  arrangement  (Fig.  7)  the  nozzle 
was  yi  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  was  used  with  the  standard 
arrangement,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  boiler  capacity  is  as 
great  with  this  self-cleaning  front  as  with  the  standard,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  slightly  decreased  back  pressure  in  the  cylin- 
ders due  to  the  large  nozzle. 

After  this  maximum  capacity  test  a  trial  was  made  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  working  under  partial  throttle  to  note  the  effect  of 
such  conditions  on  the  quantity  of  cinders  collected  in  the  smoke- 
box.  This  test,  No.  900.46,  at  a  speed  of  160  revolutions,  27  per 
cent  cut-off  and  the  steam  throttled  to  one-half  the  boiler  pres- 
sure, shows  practically  no  cinders  collected  in  the  smoke-box. 

TESTS    WITH    DIFFERENT    FIREMEN. 

To  show  that  the  results  obtained  with  this  self-cleaning  front 
were  not  due  to  good  Bring  alone,  tests  Nos.  90042  and  900.43, 
with  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  6,  were  run  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions,  with  the  exception  that  test  No.  900.42  was 
fired  by  the  regular  testing  plant  fireman,  while  No.  900.43  was 
fired  by  an  inexperienced  man  who  had  been  firing  but  two 
months  and  had  never  fired  this  class  of  locomotive. 

The  results  of  these  two  tests  show  that  the  good  steaming 
of  the  locomotive  with  this  self-cleaning  front  can  be  obtained 
by  the  average  fireman,  but  they  also  show  that  the  inexperienced 
man  may  use  as  much  as  750  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  over  the 
amount  actually  required. 

SELF-CLEANING    FRONT    END    OF    "e3a"    CLASS. 

At  this  point,  after  tests  which  indicated  that  for  locomotive 
No.  5266,  "E2a"  class,  the  self-cleaning  front  (Fig.  7)  would 
give  the  best  results,  it  was  thought  best  to  determine  if  this 
arrangement  would  give  equally  good  results  if  applied  to  another 
boiler  of  the  same  class.  Locomotive  No.  5266,  class  "E2a,"  was, 
therefore,  removed  from  the  plant  and  put  into  road  service 
equipped  with  arrangement  (Fig.  7)  and  "E3a,"  locomotive  No. 
29S4,  fitted  with  the  same  arrangement,  was  placed  on  the  plant. 

Test  No.  lOOl,  with  locomotive  No.  2984,  gave  an  evaporation 
that  was  practically  the  same  as  obtained  with  locomotive  No. 


5266,  namely,  17.9  pounds  equivalent  evaporation  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  per  hour.  The  locomotive  steamed  freelyr 
maintaining  a  fairly  uniform  boiler  pressure,  and  there  were  na 
cinders  in  the  smoke-box  except  a  small  quantity  on  the  bori' 
zontal  plate  of  the  diaphragm. 

This  test  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  up  to  the  limit  of  boiler 
capacity,  and  had  it  been  possible  the  cut-off  would  have  been 
extended,  but  it  was  found  for  this  locomotive  that  the  friction 
brakes  were  working  up  to  their  limit  and  no  more  power  could 
be  absorbed  by  them. 

Another  test.  No.  1002,  was  then  made  with  this  arrangement 
at  slightly  lower  power. 

From  these  two  tests,  though  they  were  not  quite  up  to  the 
maximum  evaporation  of  the  other  locomotive,  one  of  them  was 
but  five-tenths  of  a  pound  less  per  hour,  and  it  is  clear  that  this 
boiler  will  give  the  same  results  as  the  other  with  this  front  enf). 

Modifications  of  the  diaphragm  were  then  taken  up  to  make 
it  of  such  a  shape  that  it  would  clear  itself  of  the  small  quantity 
of  cinders  which  had  been  collecting  on  it. 

The  plate  was  made  sloping  where  in  the  earlier  form  it  had 
been  flat,  just  back  of  the  exhaust  nozzle.  This  modification  of 
the  form  of  the  sheet  did  not  have  the  desired  effect,  for  in  tests 
Nos.  1003  and  1004  with  it,  there  was  as  large  a  quantity  of 
cinders  on  the  plate  as  before  the  change. 

The  inside  stack  was  then  lengthened  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  where 
the  end  of  the  stack  is  7J4  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  nozzle. 
This  adjustment  had  the  desired  effect,  and  in  tests  Nos.  1005 
and  1006  the  cinders  were  practically  all  cleared  from  the  plate. 

The  inside  stack  was  then  raised,  as  in  Fig.  9,  to  a  point  12 
inches  above  the  nozzle,  to  find  the  highest  position  for  this  inside 


•:;;..;     fig.  g. 

stack  that  would  clear  the  plate  of  cinders.  Six  shovelfub  of 
dry  cinders  were  put  on  the  plate  and  the  locomotive  run  at  a 
speed  of  about  120  revolutions,  and  a  short  cut-off  for  about  15 
minutes,  when  the  cinders  were  all  removed ;  next,  six  shovelfuls 
of  wet  cinders  were  put  in,  and  these  were  also  cleared  from  the 
plate. 

A  test,  No.  1007,  was  then  made,  using  a  slack  coal  of  very 
small  size  to  note  the  effect  of  the  self-cleaning  feature.  At  the 
end  of  this  test,  with  472  pounds  of  sparks  discharged  from  the 
stack,  there  were  a  few  pounds  of  cinders  on  the  plate  and  very 
little  in  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box. 

A  test  was  then  made.  No.  1008,  to  observe  if  the  capacity  of 
the  boiler  had  been  reduced  by  the  changes  that  had  been  made. 
This  test  gave  an  equivalent  evaporation  of  17.63  pounds  per 
hour,  or  practically  the  same  as  in  test  No.  looi,  with  the  ar- 
rangement last  tried  on  locomotive  No.  5266. 

Locomotive  No.  29S4  was  then  removed  from  the  plant  and 
went  into   road   service  equipped  with   the  device   Fig.  g 

In  the  table  following  some  of  the  results  of  the  tests  of  the 
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final  form  of  the  self-cleaning  front  are  shown  in  comparison 
with  the  standard  front.  The  tests  are  in  two  groups,  those  with 
the  friable  coal  heing  made  at  a  shorter  cut-off  or  lower  evapo- 
ration than  those  with  the  gas  coal. 

TABLE    NO.    2. 
Self-Cleaning    Front   Compared    with    Standard. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

A  front  end  arrangement  has  been  developed  for  the  "E" 
class  which,  while  self-cleaning,  maintains  the  boiler  capacity  or 
maximum  evaporation  fully  equal  to  that  with  the  standard  front 
end  arrangement. 

With  friable  coals  where  large  quantities  of  cinders  are  formed, 
the  boiler  capacity  will  be  increased  on  long  runs,  on  account  of 
the  smoke-box  being  kept  clear  of  cinders  which  would  obstruct 
the  draft. 

The  front  end  arrangement  recommended  for  the  "E"  class  of 
locomotives  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  9  to  be  used  with  an  exhaust 
nozzle  of  s^  inches  diameter.  ) 

The  outside  and  inside  stacks  as  now  used  on  this  class  of 
locomotive  appear  to  give  better  results  than  can  be  obtained 
with  the  form  recommended  by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Commit- 
tee, and  it  is  thought  advisable  to  retain  them. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  passage  for  the  gases 
under  the  diaphragm  was  smooth  and  free  from  abrupt  changes 
of  form. 

The  inclined  adjustable  diaphragm  plate,  often  used,  was  found 
to  cause  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  gases  and  is  undesirable. 
In  the  experiments  made  the  height  of  the  whole  horizontal  plate 
of  the  diaphragm  was  varied  and  the  final  position  recommended 
is  suitable  for  any  locomotive  of  this  class  and  any  means  for 
adjustments  is  not  considered  necessary. 


Toolroom  Messenger  Service. — We  have  a  system  in  Cleve- 
land known  as  the  material  delivery  gang  system ;  it  consists  of  a 
foreman  at  $60  a  month,  two  assistants  at  17  cents  an  hour,  four 
helpers  at  13}/:  cents  an  hour,  and  one  messenger  boy  at  10  cents 
an  hour.  We  do  not  allow  a  mechanic  or  helper  to  go  to  the 
storeroom.  We  have  twelve  miles  of  industrial  track  around 
our  plant.  A  foreman  must  anticipate  his  wants  30  minutes  in 
advance,  with  the  exception  of  the  roundhouse  foreman,  where 
there  is  a  lo-minute  delivery.  A  foreman  may  want  12  nuts 
delivered  to  engine  1250.  At  intervals  through  our  plant  we 
have  little  red  boxes.  He  makes  out  his  order  and  puts  it  in  one 
of  these.  The  messenger  boy  takes  it  up  and  the  material  is  de- 
livered to  the  engine,  or  wherever  it  is  to  be  used.  It  costs  us 
on  an  average  of  21/3  cents  per  order.  I  think  if  the  general  fore- 
men would  do  this  they  would  find  a  great  saving.  A  good  many 
of  the  laborers  we  have  are  foreigners,  and  when  they  went  to 
the  storeroom  did  not  know  what  they  wanted.  In  the  morning 
we  make  every  man  go  to  the  tool  room  and  draw  the  necessary 
tools  for  the  job  he  left  the  night  before.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
go  to  the  tool  room  again  before  night.  We  have  the  same 
system  in  the  machine  shop.  We  have  one  boy  who  takes  back 
all  the  tools  that  the  mechanic  is  through  with  and  sees  to  the 
drawing  of  new  tools. — /.  A.  Boyden  at  the  General  Foremen's 
Coni'cntion. 


A  NEV  TANK  VALVE  ARRANGEMENT. 

Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  with  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment of  tank  valves,  which  are  designed  on  the  plug  cock  prin- 
ciple to  open  by  the  revolving  of  a  handle,  in  that  the  valve 
would  become  partially  clogged  up  and  the  fireman  would  lift 
the  rod  and  valve  in  order  to  clear  it  with  the  usual  result  of 
unseating  it. 

To  eliminate  this  difficulty  and  at  the  same  time  improve  and 
simplify  the  construction  at  this  point,  the  mechanical  engineer's 
office  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  designed  a  valve  which 
lifts  by  the  action  of  a  cam  shaped  handle.  This  valve  has  a 
beveled  seat  and  provided  with  wings  to  permit  a  i^4  in.  lift. 
The  valve  stem  guide  at  the  top  of  the  water  leg  and  the  valve 
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NEW  TANK  VALVE  ON  ATLANTIC  COAST   LINES. 

Stem  itself  are  so  constructed  that  a  boss  on  the  stem  strikes 
the  top  of  the  guide  at  the  maximum  lift  and  prevents  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  valve  being  lifted  too  far.  The  illustration  shows 
the  construction  on  a  tank  with  the  water  leg  and  on  a  water 
bottom  tank  without  side  water  legs,  the  arrangement  includes 
a  cast  iron  column  passed  up  through  the  tool  box  compart- 
ment, being  in  other  ways  the  same  as  that  illustrated.  With 
this  arrangement  the  valve  can  be  ground  while  in  place  and  the 
splashing  of  water  out  around  the  valve  rod  is  prevented. 


PROGRESS  OF  ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

On  December  31,  1908,  the  length  of  the  steam  railroads  of 
the  United  States  was  232,045.9  miles.  Accurate  figures  for 
electric  railroads  are  not  available,  but  on  approximately  the 
same  data  the  length  of  the  street  and  interurban  railroads  was 
in  round  figures,  35,000  miles.  On  a  mileage  basis  the  electric 
railroads  shrink  into  insignificance  and  a  comparison  of  gross 
earnings  gives  them  a  not  much  better  showing.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  steam  railroads  in  1908  amounted  to  $2,590,400,124. 
The  gross  receipts  of  the  electric  railroads  are  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  that  amount,  being  $440,000,000  annually.  Practically 
all  of  that  amount  is  passenger  earnings  which  compares  with 
passenger  earnings  of  the  steam  railroads  amounting  to  $575,- 
246,516.  On  that  basis  the  electric  railways  make  a  more  favor- 
able showing. 


PACIFIC  AND  CONSOLIDATION  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway. 


As  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  American  railway 
systems,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  is  in  a  unique 
position  in  regard  to  its  locomotive  equipment.  Up  to  recently 
this  road  has  not  owned  any  locomotives  of  either  the  Pacific 
or  consolidation  types,  differing  in  this  respect  from  practically 
every  other  large  railroad  in  this  country.  The  passenger  traffic 
has  been  handled  by  powerful  Atlantic  type  engines  for  high 
speed  work  and  the  ten-wheel  locomotives  for  the  heavier 
trains.*  The  freight  traffic  has  been  handled  almost  entirely  by 
the  ten-wheel  type  of  locomotive. 

Conditions  of  traffic  have  lately,  however,  made  it  advisable 


design  of  the  passenger  engines  that  is  new  or  novel.  They 
have  23x28  in.  cylinders  with  190  lbs.  steam  pressure,  14  in. 
piston  valves  and  weigh  245,000  lbs.,  of  which  151,000  is  on 
drivers.  The  design  is  very  similar  to  the  locomotives  of  the 
same  type  which  were  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 
for  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  and  were  illustrated  in  the 
July,  1909,  issue  of  this  journal,  page  268.  The  most  noticeable 
difference  is  the  employment  of  75  in.  drivers  instead  of  80  in. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  general  dimensions  and  ratios 
indicates  that  the  vital  importance  of  sufficient  boiler  capacity 
has  been  well  recognized  in  both  cases. 
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Tubes  marked  thus  +to  be  Beaded. 
Holes  shown  thus  ■  for  Long  Stays. 


BOILER   FOR   CONSOLIDATION    LOCOMOTIVE- 


Dotail  of 
FirelHix  Corrugations 

:H1C.\G0    &    NORTHWESTERN   RAILWAY. 


to  employ  larger  train  units  and  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany has  delivered  an  order  of  25  Pacific  and  40  consolidation 
locomotives  to  this  company. 

While,  in  view  of  the   facts  above  stated,  these  locomotives 
are  in  a  way  experimental,  there  is  practically  nothing  in  the 

•  See  AiiEdCAH   Encikeeb,  June,  1907,  page  247. 


A  type  of  fire  box  that  has  been  in  service  on  this  road  for 
four  or  five  years,  with  excellent  results,  has  been  applied  to 
both  types.  This  is  of  the  corrugated  side  sheet  type  and  was 
fully  illustrated  and  described  in  the  June,  1907,  issue  mentioned 
above.  These  side  sheets  are  known  by  the  name  of  Cour- 
Castle;  the  O'Connor  large  radius  fire  doer  flange  is  also  used. 
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The  cast  steel  frames  consist  of  the  main  frame  5'/>  •"•  wide 
with  a  single  front  rail  cast  integral  with  it  and  a  separate  slab 
section  jH  in.  wide  at  the  rear  for  the  trailing  truck.  The  slab 
section  is  fitted  into  a  recess  at  the  back  end  of  the  rear  frame, 
making  a  very  strong  and  rigid  splice. 

Three-quarter  inch  bushings  are  fitted  in  the  cylinders.  The 
Walschaert  valve  gear  follows  the  builders'  latest  pratice  in  the 
application  to  the  Pacific  type  locomotive  and  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  illustrations.  The  frame  bracing  has  been  given  very  close 
study,  the  location  and  arrangement  of  the  cross  ties  also  being 
clearly  shown  in  the  illustration. 

A  trailing  truck  of  the  outside  bearing  radial  type,  the  same 
as  was  applied  to  the  Alton  engine  mentioned  above,  is  used. 
This  design  was  fully  illustrated  and  described  on  page  269  of 
the  July,  igog,  issue  of  this  journal.  It  eliminates  the  use  of 
the  outside  supplementary  frames,  thereby  simplifying  the  con- 
struction and  effecting  a  considerable  reduction  in  weight. 

The  consolidation  locomotives  have  a  total  weight  of  232,000 
lbs.,  of  which  88.3  per  cent,  is  carried  on  the  driving  wheels. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  design  lies  in  the 
use  of  an  unusually  low  boiler  pressure  with  saturated  steam. 
The  pressure  is  but  170  lbs.  and  25x32  in.  cylinders  are  em- 
ployed. These,  were  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  lagged  in 
order  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  cylinder  condensation  that 
would  otherwise  be  excessive. 

Fourteen  inch  piston  valves  are  also  used  on  these  locomotives, 
being  actuated  by  the  Walschaert  valve  gear.  Five  inch  cast 
steel  frames  with  a  single  integral  front  rail  are  employed. 

The  illustrations  show  the  general  construction  and  also  the 
details  of  the  large  boiler,  of  the  straight  top  radial  stayed  type. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  given  in  the 
following   table : 

GENESAL    DATA. 

Type <-6-2  2-8-0 

Cauee      *  ft-   ^'A   '"■  *  ft-  SJ'i  m. 

Service     W-"^**';  t.-.    ^n^^i 

Puei                             .    . . . ; Bit.   Coal  P.it.    Coal 

Tractive' effort  V 31,900   lbs.  47,500   lbs. 

WVipht   in    working  order 245,000   lbs.  239,000  lbs. 

Weipht  on  drivers 151,000  lbs.  205,000    bs. 

Weight  of  enpine  and  tender  in  working  order. 399.100  lbs.  ."{SZ.OOO  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving   13  ft.  6  in.  17  ft.  6  in. 

Wheel   base,  total    84   ft.   7  in.  26  ft.   5  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 66  ft.  10J4  m.  60  ft.   iyi  in. 


RATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivers  —  tractive  effort 4.73 

Total    wtiglit  -^   tractive  effort 7.68 

Tractive  effort  X  <liam.  drivers  -~  heating  surface.  .54S. 00 

Total  heating  surface  -f-  grate  area S2.40 

Firebox  heating  surface  -;-  total   heating  surface,   %..4.79 

Weight  on  drivers  -H  total   heating  surface 34.80 

Total   weight  ---  total   heating   surface 56.20 

Volume   both   cylinders,   cu.    ft 13.28 

Total  heating  surface  -f-  vol.   cylinders S2S.00 

Grate  area  -=-  vol.   cylinders 3.99 

CYLINDERS. 

Kind     Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke    23  x  28  in. 

VALVES. 

Kind    Piston 

Diameter   14  in. 

Greatest   travel    6   in. 

Outside  lap   1  1/16  in. 

Inside   clearance    3/16   in. 

Lead,  constant 14  in. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,   diameter   over  tires 75  in. 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires .3J4   in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diam.  and  length. ..  .lOJ/^  x  12  in. 
Driving  journals,  others,  diam.  and  length.  ..  .9^4  x  12  in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter 37%    in. 

Enpine  truck,  journals   6  x  12  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diameter 49  in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals 8  x  14  in. 

BOILER. 

Style    E.   W.   T. 

Working   pressure    190   lbs. 

Outside   diameter  of   first   ring 70  5/16   in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width   108^   x  70!-^   in. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness ^   &   yi   in. 

Firebox,  water  space 4  }4   in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 396 — 2  in. 

Tubes,   length    20  ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 4,130  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox    236  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    4,366  sq.   ft. 

Grate  area .53   sq.   ft. 

Smokestack,   diameter    19   in. 

Smokestack,    height   above    rail 184    in. 

Center  of  boiler  above  rail 116  in. 

TENDER. 

Tank    "U" 

Frame   13  in  Chan. 

Wheels,    diameter    37%    in. 

.Journals,   diameter  and  length 5%   x   10  in. 

Water  capacity   7,500  gals. 

Coal   capacity    13   tons 


4.30 

4.88 

780.00 

70.40 

6.00 

63.90 

62.30 

18.16 

204.00 

2.90 

Simple 
25   X   32   in. 

Piston 

14  in. 

6  in. 

1   in. 

0  in. 

3/16    in. 

61  in. 

3%  in. 

10%   X  12  in. 

9%  X  12  in. 

31'/-  in. 

6  X  12  in. 


Str. 

170   lbs. 

81%   in. 

108%  X  70%  in. 

H  &  Vi  in. 

4%    in. 

443—2  in. 

15  ft.   2  in. 

3,499  sq.   ft. 

214  sq.  ft. 

3.713  sq.  ft. 

52.7  sq,  ft 

20  in. 

183  T3/16  in. 

120%   in. 

"U" 

13  in.  Chan. 

34%    in. 

6J'i   X  10  in. 

7,500  gals. 

12  tons 


Fifes  on  the  Pennsylvania. — The  annual  report  of  the  in- 
surance department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  shows 
that  the  company's  own  employees  extinguished  321  fires  during 
1909.  These  fires  occurrred  on  property  valued  at  more  than 
$9,000,000,  yet  the  loss  amounted  to  only  about  $20,000. 


A  GENERAL   LOCOMOTIVE  INSPECTrdN 


AX    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    METHOD    OF    PROCEDURP:.    SOME    OF   THE    RESULTS    AND 
THE   CON'CLUSIOXS   FOLLOWIXG  A   DETAn^El)   lXl)IVn)UAE    IXSPECTIOX 
OF    OVER    FU-TEEX    HUNDRED    LOCOMOTIVES    OF    ALL    TYPES 
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By  R.  H.  R(h:ers. 
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Iroin  a  broad  viewpoint  it  must  be  reluctantly  asserted  that 
locomotives  are  seldom  uniformly  maintained,  even  on  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  any  particular  railroad.  This  criticism  need 
not  apply  to  the  boilers  of  these  engines,  because  uniformity  does 
certainly  exist  in  that  quarter,  not  only  on  the  individual  rail- 
roads, but  between  railroads  as  a  whole,  and  largely  because  leg- 
islation in  certain  States  dictates  tests  and  repairs  as  a  com- 
pulsory procedure.  Such  refinement,  however,  has  not  been 
reached,  nor  is  it  desirable  or  necessary  in  connection  with  run- 
ning gear  and  machinery,  so  dependence  must  be  placed  by  the 
motive  power  management  on  the  supervision  and  vigilance  of 
the  various  divisions  to  keep  tliese  in  prt)pcr  condition..^    '^ v 

The  tabtilated  summary  of  the  inspection  of  twelve  divisions 
of  a  railroad,  presented  in  the  preceding  article,*  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  great  latitude  which  exists,  no  matter  how  the  gen- 
eral situation  may  be  hedged  about  with  standard  practises  and 
-pecial  instructions.  It  shows  clearly  that  these  latter  are  not 
generally  efficacious,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  few  logical  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  so,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  personality  is  found  to  intrude  here  just  as  forcibly 
ns  in  the  conduct  of  private  business  enterprises. 

Standard  practices,  which  are  never  adopted  until  criticised  by 
every  master  mechanic  interested,  may  be  presumed  to  achieve 
the  same  results  on  each  and  every  division  of  a  railroad,  waiv- 
ing, of  course,  the  slight  effect  of  varying  service  requirements, 
but  nevertheless  these  articles  have  made  it  plainly  apparent  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  to  establish  the  why  and  wherefore  cf 
the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  confine  direct  to  the  division  at  fault. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  divisions  are  intended  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  the  differences  exhibited  between  ex- 
isting conditions  may  arise  (i)  from  insufficient  appropriation 
nr  shop  resources,  or  lack  of  ability  to  handle  what  is  provided: 
(_')  weakness  in  the  local  organization,  which  leaves  its  impress 
in  one  or  more  predominating  detrimental  conditions;  (3)  the 
human  factor  of  fallibility  on  the  part  of  the  master  mechanic 
in  failing  to  view  these  latter  in  their  true  importance ;  (4)  lack 
of  sympathy  with  all  or  a  portion  of  the  standard  practises,  de- 
-igned,  of  course,  for  the  general  good. 

In  the  consideration  last  month  of  the  five  items  in  locomo- 
tive maintenance  which  apparently  give  the  most  trouble  to  hold 
in  even  reasonable  check,  these  were  defined  as  practically  un- 
■ontrollable,  that  is,  from  a  roundhouse  standpoint  at  least,  there- 
fore the  article  largely  confined  to  suggestions  for  back  shop 
'cmedies,  which  it  is  believed  would  go  far  toward  improving 
the  conditions  mentioned,  no  matter  where  located. 

A  similar  review,  however,  of  the  above  outlined  associated 
natures  must  necessarily  be  approached  with  hesitancy,  because 
•11  their  consideration  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  convincing  as  in  the 
;ormer  presentation  of  self-evident  mechanical  truths.  Still  the 
writer  believes  that  .some  comment  on  the  causes  which  he  as- 
signed for  differences  in  existing  conditions  may  not  lack  in- 
'  crest,  although  it  is  realized  that  his  views  may  be  as  easily  at- 
acked  as  approved. 

THK    MONTHLY    APPROrKtATlON. 

This  plan  for  financing  a  division  is  open  to  equal  praise  ani 
censure.  It  is  commendable  in  the  abstract,  as  it  implies  the 
assurance  that  the  head  of  the  division  will  live  up  to  its  pro- 


Sec  Amkruan   Engineer.  May.  ISIO,  page  ISl,  and  June.  1910.  page ->1."). 


visions,  provided  that  the  wish  to  keep  his  job  is  paramount, 
and  thus  discipline  and  economy  arc  served  through  the  same 
instrument.  It  is  a  mean  proposition,  nevertheless,  and  strik- 
ingly uncharitable  as  well,  because  it  never  reckons  of  varying 
conditions  which  any  one  month  can  exhibit  over  its  predecessor. 
This  statement  must  necessarily  appear  bold  and  questionabk, 
but  the  writer  well  recalls  three  roads  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  where  the  monthly  allotment  actually  remained  at  a 
fixed  figure  for  no  less  than  three  years. 

Let  us  consider  what  changes  took  place  in  motive  power  pro- 
cedure and  requirements  on  at  least  one  of  these  three  roads 
in  that  interval,  and  it  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  its  master 
mechanics  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  These  changes  in  re- 
quirements means,  of  course,  betterments,  and  to  meet  these 
satisfactorily  insures  that  more  money  must  be  spent.  In  the 
first  of  these  three  years  an  engine  might  be  adequately  put 
through  general  repairs  for  $1,100,  but  standardization  and  the 
application  of  new  standards,  which  marked  the  ensuing  two 
years,  easdy  raised  this  total  cost  to  $1,500.  Still  the  appropria- 
tion remained  the  same,  and  as  the  standards  must  be  embodied 
something  had  to  be  slighted  in  order  to  come  "out  on  the 
month."  The  following  citation  may  be  of  interest  as  illustrative 
of  this  point.  It  shows  what  was  expected  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  for  the  same  money,  where  not  a  single  one  of  the 
items  prevailed  at  the  incipicncy  of  the  first  year. 

Driving  axles  were  previously  permitted  to  run  below  the  limit, 
whereas  the  new  dictation  necessitated  their  renewal  if  worn 
J/4  in.  below  nominal  size.  Driving  wheel  centers  with  cracks, 
formerly  banded,  must  now  be  renewed  in  the  instance  of  gen- 
eral repairs.  Loose  driving  box  brasses  now  to  be  renewed, 
where  shimming  was  formerly  countenanced.  The  application  nf 
tire  retaining  screws  or  bolts — an  absolute  requirement  in  the  in- 
stance of  all  passenger  engines.  Driving  box  flanges  to  be  planed 
taper  to  relieve  the  shoe  and  wedge  flanges.  Piston  heads  when 
worn  1/16  in.  below  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  to  be  renewed 
when  formerly  3 'i5  in.  was  the  condemning  limit.  All  engines 
as  they  go  through  the  shop  to  have  counterbalances  weighed 
up.  and  if  necessaty  corrected.  Hopper  ash  pans  to  be  applied, 
replacing  flat  pans,  in  accordance  with  federal  laws. 

These  are  some  of  the  items  on  the  road  in  question  which 
went  to  increase  the  cost  of  classified  repairs,  without  five  cents 
more  being  allowed  on  the  monthly  appropriation,  and  are  far 
from  representing  the  entire  scope  of  the  additional  outlay  im- 
posed. For  instance,  at  that  time  there  was  in  vogue  a  standard 
inspection  system  of  safety  appliances,  necessitating  that  the 
gauge  cocks  and  water  glass  cocks  be  removed  from  the  boiler 
and  cleaned  on  the  occasion  ot  each  washout:  the  cylinder  pack- 
ing was  also  supposed  to  be  examined  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
drawbar  and  drawbar  pins  removed  and  annealed.  The  muslin 
flags  were  replaced  in  this  period  by  metal  flags,  which  latter 
each  shop  was  supposed  to  get  out  for  its  own  engines,  and  the 
adjustment  of  wedges  and  keying  up  of  rods,  formerly  under- 
taken by  the  engineers,  devolved  on  the  shop  through  tlie  pro- 
visions in  a  new  agreement  secured  by  the  engineers  that  they 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  do  this  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  above  operations  had 
been  perforiued  in  several  sUops  on  the  road  in  mind,  but  they 
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•  .;  ■3ppli«;'ati«»n  "to  ihc  Pncilic  typi*  lofiwRVt ivea'itl  .is  clearty  shoWn 

;   ili  the  illHStratiuns.    The  Ifanic  hracini:  hn;>  hccn  .yivi'H  vcrA-  ciOsc 
;.  V  Stiuly.  tht-  IcxatioiY  ati'I  arraiiy*  tlieiit  yf  vlic  v'r<.>s.s  ti<j&  .fVlsiv  UciiJg  . 
;'  dearly  shown  in  the  iUiistration.     '^:' ^  .;  /.v"^  ■'■:_'■■'.  ;/.;'  \^  ■  l''  .,  •"' 
A  thiihng  truck  of  the  rtntsi»icv|)ean^^      ra<Iial  ty;u',  thy  jjamc 

.  ,as   wa.*    appHe»l,t»»-..thV   Alton   iiitjiiic    nHiilioncil    above.    i>-   u>eil. 

■  V^rhi^v  Uosil^n  \y;a$;iolIyJllii>ti7ae(j|  aiii;!  clescriluxtun  payo  jOg  of 
;  .rtife  Jiily.   ttjf-ii},  ii-^tw  ot  this  irinirnaK  .. Jtvt<Uininatcs,  thii  use:  of. 

th*.oiil?Kiv%  supplcniititar^^^^^  irailics,  th'crchy   siinplilyini.,'  the  ciii 
..  >r,r.tu'(itHH  ;n'<|  t'lVectihii  a  C'trisitK  rabkv  rcihu'.ion  in  weiiilit. 
\^.-;^'"Thie-  l;{ms|i«htUaion  h'c.iini^tiv^      have  a  total-  vvcjsht  oi  J3J,tX)t> 
"  .l^bV.af.wliJolf^.A  p(\r;i'i'Ui!  is  carficil  iin  the  tlirivint:  wheels. 
.r  ■  :  'Que-  f'.f  tire.  Jii'ist  intcro.Mitii;  jcarnfe.-i  of  thj<ite>ii;n  lie^  in  the 
.:;•  ;«.'*c  lif  .^u  uiui.^tiiilly  lo.w  iH^ilcrj  prc^suFc  with  sautratcd  slcani. 
:^Thi?  prc/sjvrviii^'l^t^V  cyhmkrs  arc  cm- 

■•] «if)iay•i^^:^;Thv^^^^^  tiat-cfiiliy  , aiid  thoJ-pniitily   la.uticd   in 

Vycrdt't  T«vrv*riH*e.  aii    far  as  jxV'isiblc'.  eylind«>r  conrlyiii^ition   that 

■  >tvt'idd.Mlitn\isc  bo  cxoes^^  [■/::/- 

. :  •  '  f'jfiiirUciV.'inv^f  piikxoti , va1V\\'*.'4r^^^  also/tisctj. i)ifi  tftcst?  tocOMloliycs 
';;:>icijv!i  aciiiiiftvdi  hi^,;thc  "WaWhacrii   v:ilve   ircar.     iMve   hicli  xa.l;t:o 
>tcci  f  raincj^  wijflt  ti  >it^sl«^  ;iiit\i;fal  fn>m  rail  are  employed.  ■    ;." 
,v    ^hv^  iHur-tralir'iis.  t^b^^'w-  Ui5''  tivm nil  coiistrHctioii   and  afeo  XM  '■'■ 

•■'■    Tfw   ffiuix^rnl  •dioichHofi^.i^  '"  ^'"' 

.' ix3UowiriK.-tabl''- •  'i^:':;^:^-'.::  ■■.■■■'.'.' :'' 

''•■-'■•  ''.'■.•';■'■•■;."•.■  >*■*•*«- '..'wTA,2  •'•■-.', 


■V'-.'   -■•■  ■  ••'.■  "■^""f'-   '.'.;, i:"'  ■<.•!  ^-j'; •■ 

XVtiy.Iit  on   (Irivtis  .  :    1i;ictiVt>'  iflorl.  .  .  .  . .";'.  .'i.'. .'.:/.  ;#.T3 

Tiij.il    \\<  i^la     ;     ti.n  nvr  rtTort .  . 7M'< 

TrailiAi-  r1l<iit   X  ili.iiii.  ih'iyirs  •:-  binlitiv  siirl'nee.  ..'i^^.t'ii 

Tiit.nl  In  aliiiM:  mii  f;u<"  -:-  >;r.Ttf  an-.i S;.'.4<) 

llrtliM.x    iK-almi;    -iirfaii-     ;-    total    liiatiti^'   MirlaCi',    '{..i.^'J. 
Wi-iL'lit    oil    iliiV(r>.     :•   totnt   lualiiiK   Mirlacf. ...  . . »  . .  .S4.S0 

Total    Hi  ii;lil     >    total   liiatmi;   •*\iri:n:c. . ...  .,:.i.i.  ..h6.2(i  ■ 

\oliiinr    liiilli   ly'iii.liis.   lu.    ft .....;.,.....•..,  .j3. 28- 

Total   heating  Mirfatf    :-   vol.  cylmtlt-rs.  ...■,,.;....  .SSJ>. 00 

<.iiatf  ana  -:-   vol.  cyliiiilcrs.  .........'..;■..'.  1. .;...  .3.99 

>\-.r".:  ■'••■'•:-.;•;••. ".":;      cvlindkhs.'..  • 


l)i»nielir  .itiil  strblc^ ■  .•." 


ty  >'C»  •>■  •  • 


■.v';,;,.'vi^yE|i;. 

.  V.  r  *^**  '.-N  i  .  . . .  •  8 


KineJ  . .  .  •.<.••■• . » ...» is- > 
DiamcttT  ...  t;v^  v...'.-..' 
t  ii  1  atiNt  tr.ivcl  ■  ;  ;■, '.  i;.'. 
OiiUi.li  laj"  .,,....■.'.•..■.'- 
rii>i<U-  ill  .ir.inc*'  -.'I.,.,,;.'. 
I.iad,  coti-taft.t'vi.. ,.•.., ,i 

;'■"..  wiieEi-s.; 

Drivini;.  ilinrutt  r  over  tires,  t..',V:-  •'■••'•'•■.•' 
I>rivinR,  thiiVnc.-ix  nf  tiirs. .  ,v:  .'.'.;  ....'. . 
!>i  ivittK  jonriial-'.  .tiiaii!.  iliani /  am!  ii  iielli. . 
r>rivini;  joiirnai*.  otJic.rs.  .liam.  atitl  It  nutti. 
riii;iiu-  truck  wlioils.  liianiftcf  r,,. . . .  .^;.;,. 
Knciiu-  truck,  journals  .....'•■...'•,!.,.'.-.  .-Tvi 
'I'T.iilinn  trm-k  whi-cU.  dinijiipl^'r.  ■..•'.  .;..'-i.-.. ,! 
Trailing  truck,  jouTiial>. ....  j-.-y.;-  -  ••»  '•"■■'•■.■ 


......Simple 

SJ'.-.  . .  piston 
/.,..  .l-i   in. 
. .... . .  .<!   in. 

,■;'.»  1/lfi  in. 
i..^,3/l«  in.. 


I.-. ..-. . , .  «i»:  in. 

,:;.:'.  ..sj^tti. 

.  .lO'-J  X  Itf  ifl. 
...J)':-  X  12  in. 
..,,... 3T«i  fn. 
tv.,«  X  i2  in. 
^. ..../. .40  in. 
;..:/a;jC  t*  in. 


RO||;E«: 


St  y.li'    .  f  .  1^  >  ^.'  •  ■.  *.%,!•  • .  ;«■ .  VV>V".  t. 
WorfcfTiK   prO<Mirc  .-; .  .'.  V'.  ...  .V, 

.<•nt~i.Ii-    diamt-tir   oftif>T    riitK-..: ■;..%.,•. 
■I'iriliiix,  ji--nt;tli  and  wiiltli '..  .... .  :.i-;-. 

rinhov  j>lrit«5,  thickiivS?.  •■,••■.•.'( ..-».?.' 
Fir<lH'i\.  w.itt.'i-  >i«ri.- ,  . .  ,'.■...•"■«...■.,'*."..■. 
Tiiln  >-.   niiiiibiT  nfi«l  Wtit-tik-   cliantrttT . 

Tiili.-.  i.tiyili  ........,...;,.^i..;.^.;', 

Il('attni<  .Mirface.  tiilx-;; .'.,  .  .■;,..»,....'.  ^;, 

lli-afing  >iirf.iCf,    t'lrilio*-  ^i'  ,■,:;■.  i, .  ;.  ,  \ 

llcatinjr"^inl-acc,  ■total '■  .; .'.....  ,.-.:■.  .-V-V 

■  f  !iaii-   aroa  ,'.,..;.;;. .  .■■;I  V.:>V:.;.";.i  . ....;' 

"  .'^^lu)k<■^ta^•k,    «h.inicfff  .'. .  ,  ..','.•.. .  /» ... 

J^molu'Nt.iik,    hi  ii;ht   .tltovi'   i-aif;/.,.  ;y,--. 

O.ntir  of  hoilir-  alwvi-  riiit.  .■."■.■..•.  J.^... 


...;....... ..iflio  lbs. 

. ... .:. .7«.'v/i«  >ii). 

,•//<•...';■:  ifjl;;  &■■'.,{■,  .iy. , 
:...i,  i-.i'.....  .-I'li-  in.' 

.-. '..'..Sflr.     >  in. 

:^..^.;^.r.;...i»:it. 
y..i-.^,  .>.!:!(»  fff.  ft. 
:'r ...... ,.  .i>;fri  sq.  ft. 

\  ....;■;.  ;«.W!'"l-.  ft. 
,:.;>,...'.::  v. ■»;>  sy-  'it., 

I ■'.■.••.,..,•. 5 .  ;i'.~^l^1  in; 
;..■.»:.:.;'.',.  ..IXC  iti. 


"iiSNAes.. 


il!^: 


Fr.iiin-   » .  •...  •'•1-  ,.•.  i^'r;C,VI-%\cj  ;V  J's  ;.-.-..V>y.., ;  i3  «n  Charj 


:...4(«? 


..:.■,.:■..■.  .  ...Pa.n*. 


I'.l'titl  . i. 'v.,  V. ■..;>'!...  .i.v.i,..fv; ,;..".  .:■■;> i\  ;■ ','»:■.  .■■*-;/:r 

■  Wi.ii'ht.  i.t»  :-tt-rirkimi   rtj-rfor-v  ..:..'.  li .  -  .>,...%  .:i.'.  -IlS.nOO    lbs. 

■  w.i^ht  on  itrivi.T>;. ;.;;:. ;L «;-;.. .V >....:. •,->-i'^i-"<'"  H'- 

.    \\t  ii;lit  of  .t-ri.v'in''  nii'dvUvnae.r  »Ti-W«rIri«g  (»T<}tr •?•'>!>  K*"  H"- 
'AVIit  1  i   b;i«iiV  "IriA-ini;    .,;  .-.v'^  ,;/>••  .^  <.•.'••!"••  i^  ••• '^   ^'-   *"'  '"• 

v^•h.•di.3?f^.'t.|l?(l  :.'..:.,;. r'.^.----   ...     ••  ..»i  ft.,7  m. 

Whtt|:ba-<-.  vnK'i*ie  anil'  kmli-r. .  fifl  ft.  10}4, in. 


:  4  ft.  S.r^  »n.  ■. 

,'  '::^  '-.■    Vt^  : 

1:1 1,    i'oal 

4:..')tt0   U.S. 

•  0:!-.'.POO  His. 

■  ■  20.-).oi)i>  Uis. 

.TS'^.rtfiH  l!u. 

i:   tt.   6   in. 

Sfi  ft.    .'>  in. 

60   ft.   »yi   in. 


\\  iu-<  l>,    (linnitttT  ■  ..      >, 

.loiiT'nalv.  ilianii-tef  or>«l  Icvdth..;.. 
AVattr  i-apacify  ,...-., '...  »  , .  •...,>  ,;' 
Coal  capacity ; . .'  .v  .V^'. 


,'..-.  j.v[,i.,  V,  .iT.fil'O  >;.ils; 

; •■ ;  .„  ':■: ,:  V .  .■ .  .1 3  tons : 


.  .-•■;  ■--■:.     ■   9Mi 

;.'.•.;■■:•  53.90 

'..•  .     IK. 16 

.V  :  204:00 

::^v-;'Sf*M*f ' 

'■■■:^^i-x-92.h!i.:. 

i  -:■'■.; '-    Piston 
■ -■  ■.  14  in. 

:Ni-:.:  =■:.■;«. itt. 

•■.v;.^'-ll.in.. 
■''•.•:•  ,::o.ini' 

<!T  in. 

^'/t  in. 

lO'I.   .\   12  ill. 

9.',j.  X  12  in. 

■■^-  :-SV'    in. 
•     .ft  jc  12  in. 


■■■::■■'':  ^;•■■St^.■ 

-:  :  170  lbs; 

Mi;  in. 

1.081. j  x.7<i'4  in. 

•■"  ■'.  *8-  .&.  !>.■  in. 

"    .         4Vi    in. 

.  .  443     ir  in. 

l>ft:  ;>  in. 

3.4!)i>  "^i).  ft. 

214   s.|,   ft, 

3,713  H\.  ft. 

■-  .'-  .-  K^^^.T  .s<u  -ft. 

.:       ■^■'  2^'*    ft}: 

1S3  13/lC  in.  . 

ii.'";..   in.- 

,  .'■•:'.■:.    ■.  ■  ■•   .,  •'  ■mt'TV'. 

13  in.Th^n: 

:JIV)    in.- 

.    i'i  X  JO 'in. 

:    "••.--■7,51011  jials. 

12  tons. 


FiRrs  ON  THE  Pen'NSYT.vani.x. — The  annual  report  nf  the  fri:- 
?uraiice  (ieiiarttnetit  of  the  Peini.^-ylvania  Railroad  Sy.-^tetn  shows 
that  the  company's  own  cnipKoce>  f.Mingui-lied  321  fires  darin;* 
ic)og.  These  fires  occurrrcd  on  property  valued  at  more  than 
$0.ooo.rio(>.  y<-t  the  los'<  aniotnttel  to  only  about  $20,00Q,v.^  ';':     .  ■.? 


■'-■".:  v:.ff.- 


■  V.  ..  - .  •  J., 


:^  GENERAI.   LOCOMOTTVE  INSPECTION 


V  •-«*..*-  ..  ..^ 


tiii-  ic  M  w*3;:»(s; ';  0 


■•.--  ^-' 


Ydiu  .1   t"!'  ia<l   \  i(  w  |ii>i»it  It  miisi/he.  rvluctantly  asi<erH'<i  that    ;'  visi<)ns.  pri)viik-tl  that  iJK'  AvMi'to'  kve|>'lii^^  ; 


.vi  ■'■■■•ViiM>tivcs  arv  -clilmu  uniformly  ni:iiiit;iiiK-«l,  (.■vC'ii  on  tlu-  .scy- 
:  v<r  vf  (livt>iotis   <if   ;iiiy    p.ir'iriiiar    vaiho.ul.      This    criticism    itecd 
.  ■.?!  >l'a|)i)iy  to  the  hoilcrs  of  thc^c  ciigiiio,  because  tniif'Hiuity  tlcKv^ 
■..•rlaJnly  exist  in  that  iiiinrtcf.  not   only  on   thr   iiuH\ i<hia!  rail 
rWids.  hut  iKtwccn  railmads  as  a  wlioK.  and  Iar;^cly  hccaa-c  hit 
'j-(atjnn   in   certain    States  <lictatvs   tcsis   and   repairs   as   a  com 
,;->'ili-ory    ptoccdurc.      Such    rclincinent,    howcvvr,    hasiiot   Jjccii 
!> .-lohcU,  hut  is  it  dci^irahlc  i»r  iKc«.>sa,ry  iii  connection  ultli  riui 
: :,  i:i:ijj,  M^ or  <i"<'  machinery,  so  deiuinknce  must  Ik-  jdaced  hy  llu- 
;y;Si.^i.iive  iKnyi  r  niai!at;enient ,  on   the   siii)ervi>ion   and   vigilance  »ji 
^'  iljv.>ViW*Uf'  <Ii\i--ii>ii-.  t4V  keep  thes*-  ill  piH:>pctvoHditjtiu.        ,'/.  N 
;  ■'     The  tahnlaiid   Munniary  of  the  inspeclion  (^f  twelve  (livisioiis 
;    iif  f|  railroad,  presmted  in  the  preceding  article,*  strikinglyillu^r 
v.yrJt«-^   llie   threat    latitude   vhich   exists,  in»i"attvr   how   tlie   gcu^ 
'  ^  fcj*{i;l:VitHati(iii   may  he  hedged  al)<>iit  with  stUiKlaTtl  practiiSvs  and 
■    Vvecn  It    sliows  clearly   that   these   latter  are  Hot 

;  KHierally    eHii'iiciuus,    ahlnui^h    it  must    he    a<lmilted    that    there 
;•  ;ircv/ew^  logical  reas«nis  Avhy  they  >hyuld  ii<*t  l>c  s6,' :iii>4  the  iil- 
,  riueiicc  of  pcrsoitalily^  is   finrtid  to  intrude  here  just  As  forciWy 
/    I-, ill  the  conduct  of  private  husiness  enlerprises.  -        >: 

Standard  praciies.  wliicii  an.\  never  ailoptednntil  criticised,  by: 


ami   tints  discipline  arij  tv<m<>Hjy  are  s^-fyeU   throtJgh  the^sarti'i    . 
instrnnient.     It    is  aHuan   propoMlion.   ni'\ertheJe>N,   and  *trik-v  ..; 
ingly  uiiclrariiahle'  as  well,   iiecause   it  iiever  r«:ckuti>  tif  varyiiis«:  -'/ 
n:)nditioite  whicJt  aiiy  AHii-  fiiontl.!  tfan,'<rx4iil>it  ovvT  U^i  p^tedu-cvs^T. 
I  his    statemeiU   iniisl   tkres -..irify   appear   hold   .'ind   «|iiestioii;iWc.-  v 
hut  the  writer  Well  recalls,  three  ro.id>.  with  which  hv  ha>  been     ■ 
a*sociate»t  where  the  nil intldy:.iUetUneiitaciuaIly   reniaiiH(j./aL  it 
iIjUuI  ifiguK-  f»)r  no  Jess  thaTr^^^         yeai>,  :;;..;  v  <';'r!/^f^// 

Let  lis  coiisider  wJKit  ehaii4i<.-s  t<k»k.jilave  ni  nipiive  powx^r  pris- .  - 
cedure   and   re<p>irenieuts  on  at   Ua>t.  I'Uv  <'f   tlie>j-  tiire*.    ro^tcls . ;•. 
In  that  iiitervai;  anti  it ;  vi  ill  lie  readily  ai^>roci:il.cd  "tliat:  UsiiiasVcf,  v 
niechanjcsuexe  placed  at  a  jfli>advantage/     l^lVesv  chaiipes  ji^  r*-. 
tpiirenieuts    n«auSf  ni   cimi'-re.:  iKneriuvnts.   and  *<»   niect   thysH.'  , 
satis  fact  orily    hisnre>   that   nit  >ri'ui*>neyiJuisllH'vSlM\ni:.I^ 
first  61;  thc'je   thrif. ;  \eafs   ftii  ';<>»lgiiK'  hiiglit  W^  atlejcpiately   put 
thr')n.-;h  generat  re)Kvirs   f< ►t'  $l;iO(,i,  -hut   -T.mdardt/.aiion  and'  the 
apphcationoi    new    stainhird>,   whieli   niarked   tile   v.n suing    two 
years,  tasiiy  raisetV  ^Mviotal  «sost  tti ^^^^  appr<>prja-  r' 

tioii  rcniainx^d  the  same,  and  .is  the  standards  m»A*/  Ik-  <?nri»odied 
sbinething  lunl  to  Ive  ^lighte^!  in  urdir  l«>  conn-  "tnil  t>n  the 
niojuh."    Tilt  f< dlo^vinji  citaii< •ii  inay  he OX  interest  as  illustrative 


:.Vver):  nmsief  fiWchaiiid  iitterestetl,  ntay  he  presuHiwl^  Of  ;tH^:|i0ittt;     H  show:s-what- >ws'vxpccte4 -M  .tlte 


;,  tluvsame  re-ult<('M  each  and  every  division  of  a  railroad,  wai\- 
I'inji;  I. f  course,  the  shghl  cHccl  of  \^irying  service  reiprirenients, 

■tiTilneicrilWless  these  ariicK-*  lutve  niade  it  pliiiidy  apparent  ilia*  ^ 
•  ■  V<Htch-W^^  ahd :io- es;tahiish  the  wily  tiiul  wherefore  C>f 

■\'Uie  latter  it  is  neee>sary  to  coiirine  direct  to  the  «lfvision  at  iault. 

,1    iJ^'  view  of  1  he  fact  that  all  divisions  are  inteiided  ^9  be;  RQV-. 
rH»ie«l  by  the  shine  riilci  rile  ditteHiie^ 

\..ip»j«-tonditionsihay   arise    ( i  I   ft:<vm   iiisutHleient   appropriatioii 

'.rihoprestiiircts.  or  lack: of  ability  jo  handle  what  is  pr..vi<Ud; 

'X'^  weakness  in  tire  local  org;iuiz;il ion.  which  leaves;jt?i  iiiipfcss 


thii  (1  year  i' 5r  ijie  saine  nv iiiey^  vyf^re  viiot  a '  siintlv  <>IH'  di  the 
items  prevailed  ai  the  incipiiHcy  vi  the  fifs't  yean.  ";.;'■'':■ '] 
r:~:Drrviiig  axlesA\tr<'  prc:vi<>iisiy  pcriiiiUijd  to  rinvlielow  tlKvHnvi^ 
wltiiTtas  the,  jio^'  «iiclatioji  ;ncco$>itatvd-  tiifir  .r<^w*:^aV  ♦(;  wofii 
J  J  in.  helow  ii.<>!pi"a1  -sTf/';-  O^ivh'J-i  \vheelc« liters  with  cracks, 
formerly  hatid^d. 'nmst  «ow  he  retivwed  it*  the  .ii}s.t;iii«V;>>t  .gen- 
crar  J%»aiUs.     .I>ij)>se   <lri^vihig^/l^ 

wherfc  slliiinnins;  W .'»>  formerly  coniiteiianci-d,  . 'IIk-  appjiitrtion  oj 
tire  Tela inhlg  screws  >irh,olts-^an  ah;iohiie^ n«piir<nKnt  in  ihi  in-, 
stance  of  all  i*rtsi*t;ger^eii^iijes^\  r)ri\  in;;  b<i\llang*'st<^^^^ 


i^;ii^,;i>ric  i»r  hwre  predominatilljjf  detrim-enial  c<i"<li'»"M*^:  ;(^v?);  t*^*'    ^tajn'i^  tardWv^  and-.wc(lKic;flaojit;s    l''?6'*tf  1^ 


immjiii   factor  of   fallihiliiy  on  liw  part  of  the  master  iliecliaiiic 
ui-rfaiihig  to.  view  these  latter  iu  their  ti-iie  iniportance ::  {4):  lack: 
;it:sympalhy  with  all  or  a  p,rt-ti<>tv  o^  lite  statidml  practises,  d'^^ 
> Vsi!ed,^>f  ^ijiirs-c.  for  the  jicnend  goo<l.    :      -;; 
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were  not  mandatoiy,  being  largely  at  the  discretion  of  the  gang 
foremen.  The  moment,  however,  that  they  became  absolute  re- 
quisites it  was  necessary  to  deputize  men  to  perform  them,  and 
not  one  single  boy  can  be  added  in  classified  repairs  without  in- 
creased cost. 

These  new  requirements,  of  course,  came  gradually  during  the 
three  years,  and  the  master  mechanics  cheerfully  assumed  them 
without  protest,  or  properly,  without  request  for  additional  ap- 
propriation to  meet  them,  whereas  the  writer  is  confident  that 
had  any  one  of  these  master  mechanics  summed  up  and  pre- 
sented the  items  which  entered  into  increased  costs  of  classified 
repairs,  as  has  been  done  here,  an  increased  appropriation  would 
have  been  forthcoming. 

The  road  to  which  reference  is  now  being  made  worked  its 
various  divisions  on  the  lump  appropriation  plan;  that  is,  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  appropriation  was  made  by  the  master  me- 
chanic for  his  different  departments,  without  interference  so  long 
as  the  lump  sum  was  not  exceeded.  In  consequence  when  the 
back  shop  costs  increased  from  lo  to  30  per  cent.,  from  the 
causes  given,  this  amount  must  necessarily  be  secured  from  other 
shops  under  that  jurisdiction.  As  the  back  shop,  machine  shop 
and  roundhouse  are  the  principal  integral  elements  in  an  ordi- 
nary division  terminal  the  two  latter  must  of  course  bear  their 
proportion  of  this  additional  burden.  Naturally  the  roundhouse, 
through  the  mere  exercise  of  common  sense,  which  dictates  that 
it  should  be  left  alone,  would  be  the  last  to  feel  the  retrench- 
ment, but  finally  it  goes  on  eight  hours,  with  all  the  attendant 
grief  which  the  1  eduction  of  working  time  on  running  repairs 
always  implies. 

With  all  these  things  in  mind  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
on  roads  where  many  betterments  are  constantly  being  made  \o 
engines  receiving  thorough  repairs  that  the  lump  appropriation 
plan  should  give  way  to  the  single  allotment  system,  in  which 
the  total  amount  for  the  month  is  already  apportioned  by  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power  before  the  master  mechanic  is 
credited  with  it.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  master  mechanic  should 
receive  an  additional  amount  to  cover  the  cost  of  betterments, 
but  it  is  also  fair  to  the  management  that  it  should  be  spent  only 
in  the  department  where  the  betterments  are  effected.  No  ad- 
ditional clerical  work  need  be  entailed  through  this  procedure 
as  accounts  are  now  generally  returned  for  each  separate  de- 
partment under  the  lump  appropriation  plan. 

The  latter,  with  the  intimation  which  is  usually  forthcoming 
that  under  no  circumstances  must  it  be  exceeded,  is  in  many 
cases  so  productive  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness  that  the  master 
mechanic  is  interfered  with  taking  the  practical  interest  in  his 
shops  which  he  must  feel  to  get  the  results.  His  time,  which 
should  properly  be  spent  in  devising  ways  and  means,  and  in 
combating  the  obnoxious  features  which  his  division  exhibits,  is 
devoted  to  calculations  as  to  whether  he  has  come  out  "even  on 
the  day,"  or  is  "in  a  hole  on  the  day."  It  is  wrong  to  burden  a 
position  always  associated  with  so  much  harassing  detail  with 
this  additional  worry  over  the  possible  expenditure  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  more  than  his  appropriation. 

Monthly  conditions  are  too  variable  to  allow  any  fixed  amounr, 
and  to  make  the  same  absolute.  Sometimes  so  delicate  is  the 
balance  with  the  money  at  hand  that  an  insignificant  wreck, 
necessitating  eight  or  ten  hours  overtime  for  the  wrecking  crew, 
will  disturb  it  to  the  extent  that  the  shop  is  behind  on  the  day, 
and  the  deficiency  must  be  suppHed  from  the  next. 

The  writer  believes  that  in  the  long  run  affairs  in  general  are 
better  served  through  a  tacit  understanding  that  an  approximate 
sum  will  be  spent  each  month.  In  any  old  established  shop  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  hit  on  a  suitable  amount  for  a  basis,  and 
although  the  master  mechanic  understands  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  management  that  this  total  be  approximated  every  month, 
he  knows  also  that  it  is  flexible  to  a  certain  degree,  and  that 
harsh  criticism  will  not  follow  a  slightly  increased  expenditure 
provided  that  a  sufficient  reason  be  given.  The  writer  while 
master  mechanic  for  quite  a  long  time  on  a  prominent  eastern 
railroad  found  this  arrangement  to  work  to  a  charm,  and  with 
a  minimum  of  personal  worry. 


The  amount  usually  expended  in  the  principal  shop  under  his 
jurisdiction,  as  nearly  as  can  be  recalled  now,  was  $4,500  per 
week,  and  in  three  years  there  was  little  variation  from  this 
in  week  to  week.  When  it  was  exceeded  there  was  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  and  the  management  of  that  road  was  suffi- 
ciently broad-gauged  to  honor  the  payroll  increase  without  ques- 
tion. This  was  an  enviable  condition  of  affairs  when  contrasted 
with  the  tight  policy  prevailing  on  many  other  railroads  in  the 
form  of  a  binding  appropriation  which  does  not  reckon  of  the 
unusual  or  the  unexpected  when  it  is  allowed,  and  may  serve  to 
partially,  at  least,  account  for  the  excellent  condition  of  the  roll 
ing  stock  on  the  road  which  the  writer  has  in  mind. 

This  sub-division  of  the  present  article  was  inspired  largely 
because  that  preceding  somewhat  unsparingly  condemned  the 
neglect  or  lagging  conception  of  requirements,  which  coun- 
tenances the  presence  on  a  division  of  excessive  end  play,  unduly 
sharp  flanges,  poor  shoes  and  wedges,  etc.,  and  it  was  thought 
consistent  after  this  arraignment  to  comment  on  the  other  and 
more  subtle  factors  which  influence  locomotive  deterioration. 
Certainly  the  appropriation  feature  which  has  been  dwelt  upon 
herein  is  one  of  much  prominence  in  this  connection.  If  the 
appropriation  is  not  adequate,  and  unfortunately  in  many  cases 
it  is  not,  this  fact  affords  the  opportunity  to  evade  responsibility 
even  for  conditions  on  which  the  appropriation  had  little  or  no 
direct  bearing. 

It  is  not  recommended  by  any  means  that  this  practically  uni- 
versal plan  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  writer  believes  that  it 
should  be  modified  and  made  more  elastic  in  its  provisions.  Of 
course,  in  the  instance  of  a  struggling  road,  making  both  ends 
meet  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  stringent  economy,  the  situatioii 
had  no  doubt  best  be  left  alone,  but  the  procedure  as  now  evinced 
in  many  quarters  is  inconsistent  with  the  earning  capacity  of 
great  railroads,  and  much  of  it  embodies  a  distinct  menace  to 
the  proper  up-keep  of  their  locomotives. 

SHOP    0RGANIZ.\TI0N. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  particular  feature  there  is  largely  in 
evidence  the  desire,  if  not  the  actual  practise,  to  maintain  a  stand- 
ard organization  for  all  shops  under  the  jurisdiction.  From  the 
standpoint  of  comparative  accounting  nothing  can  be  offered  in 
objection  to  this  procedure,  so  far  as  the  accumulation  of  im- 
pressive statistics  is  concerned,  but  unfortunately  a  close  analysis 
of  the  latter  shows  them  to  be  in  the  main  fallacious  because 
equal  conditions  do  not  exist  between  divisions. 

It  was  quite  apparent  to  the  writer  while  traveling  over  the 
A.  B.  C.  railroad  that  the  shop  organization,  or  properly  the 
roundhouse  organization,  which  was  unquestionably  adequate  as 
applied  to  the  H  division,  was  nevertheless  an  absurdity  on  the 
F  division.  Conditions  between  these  two  divisions  were  utterly 
dissimilar.  One  included  a  thirty  stall  passenger  roundhouse  as 
well  as  a  thirty  stall  freight  house,  with  the  resources  of  a  large 
back  shop  and  all  the  accompanying  detail  to  draw  upon,  whereas 
the  other  had  nothing  but  a  five  stall  roundhouse,  with  a  ma- 
chine shop  annex  and  no  back  shop.  Still  this  latter  division 
was  supposed  to  conform  at  least  to  the  outline  of  what  pre- 
vailed on  its  neighbor,  and  a  cumbersome  manipulation  of  work 
resulted  inimical  to  successful  locomotive  maintenance. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  standard  organization  may  be 
all  right,  but  the  detail  application  is  impracticable.  Some  of 
the  provisions  of  standard  shop  practises  and  standard  organiza- 
tion descend  into  absurdities  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  uni- 
versally apply  them.  Furthermore  the  demands  imposed  by  the 
faithful  adherence  to  standard  practises  are  not  adequately  pro- 
vided for  in  the  standard  organization,  except  possibly  in  spots. 

For  instance,  the  standard  practises  might  call  for  the  removal 
and  annealing  of  all  draw  bars  and  draw  bar  pins  on  the  occasion 
of  each  boiler  wash,  or  the  removal  of  the  front  cylinder 
heads  and  examination  of  the  cylinder  packing  at  the  same  time. 
With  the  very  large  force  necessary  to  keep  business  going  on  the 
H  division  both  of  these  would  be  possible,  but  practically  im- 
possible on  the  F  division,  with  a  force  limited  to  five  machinists 
and  one  small  blacksmith  fire,  the  latter  solely  for  emergency 
work. 
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The  instructions,  however,  governing  these  things  are  issued 
to  all  master  mechanics  without  exception,  and  although  com- 
n:  !-.  sense  would  dictate  to  the  master  mechanic  of  the  F  division 
that  their  observance  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  as  binding 
or;  him  as  on  his  fellows  with  greater  resources,  still  he  realizes 
ti.;,i:  nothing  in  the  advices  he  has  suggests  anything  of  the  kind. 
Tc.  avoid  censure  he  makes  a  bluff  at  compliance,  and  it  is  simply 
tiTTie  thrown  away  which  might  a  thousand  times  be  better  applied 
to  the  correction  of  something  evident  and  not  chimerical. 

i-"or  some  unexplained  reason  roundhouse  organization  is  la- 
n,  ntably  weak  at  best,  irrespective  of  what  road  or  section  of 
the  country  may  be  under  consideration,  and  the  imposition 
through  standards  of  impossibilities  does  not  tend  to  materially 
improve  the  prevailing  conditions  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article.  An  unbiased  analysis  of  conditions  anywhere  would 
reveal  that  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  merely  sufficient 
machinists  and  boilermakers  are  allowed  to  do  the  routine  work, 
with  scarcely  any  reckoning  on  emergencies'. 

The  standard  organization,  as  generally  constituted,  specializes 
these  men,  particularly  the  former.  There  is  a  cab  man,  who 
packs  the  cocks,  removes  and  applies  injectors  and  tests  the  steam 
gauges  when  required;  a  valve  man  who  looks  after  the  valve 
setting,  and  often  that  alone;  a  shoe  and  wedge  man,  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  those  parts  on  engines  in  service;  a 
packing  man,  to  care  for  the  metallic  valve  stem  and  piston 
rod  packing ;  a  steam  pipe  and  exhaust  man,  for  whatever  repairs 
may  be  required  in  that  line,  and  a  spring  man  who  contends 
with  the  removal  and  application  of  all  driving  and  engine  truck 
springs.  In  addition  to  these  specialists  there  may  be  one  or  two 
in  reserve  for  all  around  work  on  running  repairs. 

No  matter  what  may  be  advanced  for  this  system  the  writer 
claims  that  it  wil:  never  result  in  a  well  balanced  roundhouse 
organization  All  of  these  men  cannot  be  occupied  simultane- 
.  ously.  Many  minutes  in  each  hour  are  wasted,  if  not  hours  in 
the  day,  while  they  are  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  in  their 
particular  line,  and  the  attitude  of  the  roundhouse  foreman,  in 
many  instances  which  have  attracted  attention,  implies  that  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  ethics  to  give  those  who  are  idle  for  the 
time  being  something  to  do  out  of  their  line. 

It  is  through  this  allotment  of  labor  and  the  evils  attending  it 
that  the  fallacy  of  attempting  standard  practises  in  the  round- 
house is  best  illustrated.  For  instance,  suppose  that  five  engines 
are  on  hand  for  a  boiler  wash,  and  which  according  to  the  in- 
structions must  have  their  cylinder  packing  examined.  This  work 
must  devolve  on  the  one  or  two  machinists  mentioned  who  arc 
employed  on  general  running  repairs,  because  it  is  not  in  the 
particular  line  of  the  specialists.  About  the  time  they  get  the 
cylinder  heads  off  there  will  some  real  work  show  up  for  them 
elsewhere,  but  the  foreman  has  had  it  impressed  upon  him  in 
various  staff  meetings  that  this  packing  must  be  examined,  so 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  lets  the  real  work  go  until  the  "next 
time,"  which,  needless  to  add,  never  comes. 

The  writer  knows  that  during  the  time  these  heavy  cylinder 
heads  are  laboriously  handled  and  pistons  pulled,  in  almost  every 
instance,  needlessly,  many  a  set  of  guides  could  be  closed,  and 
many   a  knuckle   pin   or  bushing   renewed ;   work   which   really 

counts. 

All  such  practises,  of  which  this  is  merely  mentioned  as  an 
illustration,  are  intended  to  anticipate  trouble;  to  correct  latent 
defects  before  they  assume  serious  proportions,  and  are,  of 
course,  based  on  the  English  idea  of  a  "shed  day,"  say  once  a 
week,  for  each  locomotive,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  perform  the 
requisite  amount  of  work  to  keep  it  going  until  the  next  shed  day, 
thus  minimizing  the  actual  running  repairs.  Unfortunately 
through  absolutely  different  conditions  this  country  cannot  reach 
the  refinement  which  the  railroads  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
attained  in  handling  the  question  of  locomotive  repairs,  and  any 
imitation  without  a  complete  reorganization,  which  of  course 
being  untenable,  simply  does  more  harm  than  good. 

The  thought  which  occurs  in  this  connection  is  that  the  reason 
locomotives  in  general  were  so  much  better  maintained  some 
twenty  years  ago  is  because  the  master  mechanics  had  more  lati- 


tude. In  those  days  it  was  largely  the  case  of  one  man  dominat- 
ing his  local  situation,  and  now  the  situation  and  the  require- 
ments often  dominate  the  man.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  or 
unsolvable  about  the  wear  of  a  locomotive  engine,  and  the  writer 
is  confident  that  men  sufficiently  skilled  in  their  trade  to  be  made 
master  mechanics,  if  left  with  reasonable  latitude,  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  adequately  maintain  it.  If  each  master  mechanic 
were  allowed  to  organize  his  own  shop  forces  he  would  simply 
do  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  in  a  few  words  this  is  the  whole 
Story. 

HUMAN  FALLIBILITY  IN  SUPERVISION. 
In  this  consideration  the  above  sub-head  is  intended  to  refer  to 
the  judgment  of  the  master  mechanic,  or  his  immediate  respon- 
sible subordinate,  concerning  what  defects  can  be  countenanced 
and  what  should  be  remedied  forthwith.  A  brief  previous  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  very  great  latitude  which  exists  in  the 
exercise  of  this  judgment,  and  it  is  graphically  portrayed  in  the 
tabulated  summaries  of  the  detrimental  features  which  in  the 
writer's  opinion  prevailed  on  the  various  divisions  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  railroad  at  the  time  of  the  inspection.  It  is  clearly  apparent 
that  in  many  quarters  an  exaggerated  care  was  taken  of  rela- 
tively minor  ends  while  vital  items  were  palpably  slighted. 

A  preponderance  of  pounding  crossheads  is  recalled  in  connec- 
tion with  a  certain  division,  and  with  little  if  anything  else  to 
criticise.  The  writer  attempted  to  point  out  in  his  reports  from 
that  locality  that  this  condition  had  reached  a  point  where  broken 
frames  might  even  be  traced  to  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
job  can  be  so  easily  taken  care  of  in  running  repairs,  the  whole 
situation  simply  resolves  into  neglect  of  this  particular  part.  It 
was  present  in  the  territory  of  a  thoroughly  competent  and  con- 
scientious master  mechanic,  but  he  failed  to  attach  any  importance 
to  the  yawning  guide  bars,  and  probably  his  foremen  knew  that 
he  did  not.  This  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  illustration  of  what 
the  writer  has  termed  human  fallibility  as  a  factor  in  locomotive 
deterioration.  -V^    '•^'^V^:  ';o  ' 

Some  of  this  fallibility  is  in  reality  the  riding  of  a  pet  and 
long  cherished  hobby  to  which  the  following  curious  reminis- 
cence will  attest.  On. a  certain  division  the  inspector  was  amazed 
to  note  that  from  54  inch  to  iJ4  inch  slack  had  been  purposely 
left  between  the  engine  and  tender  of  all  engines,  and  particularly 
new  4-6-2  passenger  po-wer.  It  was  gravely  angued  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  take  up  all  the  slack,  especially'^on  long  wheel 
base  engines ;  that  with  J  2  inch  slack  the  chafing  casting  on  the 
engine  set  tight  against  the  wedge  on  the  tender  when  passing 
around  the  curves  leading  into  the  roundhouse.  In  addition  to 
this  the  master  mechanic  asserted  that  experiments  had  convinced 
him  that  considerable  less  tire  wear  was  present  with  the  slack 
allowed  than  when  it  was  entirely  taken  up. 

Perhaps  needless  to  add  this  latter  conclusion  was  entirely 
erroneous.  It  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  conjecture  that  with 
the  wedge  tight  in  rounding  curves  the  tendency  of  the  train  is 
to  draw  the  back  flanges  hard  against  the  rail,  whereas  just  the 
contrary  effect  is  produced.  A  consolidation  engine  curving  to 
the  right  has  Nos.  2  and  ^  flanges,  right  side,  in  contact  with 
the  low  rail,  and  if  any  cutting  is  going  to  be  done  it  will  be  in 
connection  with  Nos.  i  and  4,  left  side,  which  are  grinding  on 
the  high  or  outer  rail.  It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  the  tight 
connection  between  engine  and  tender  is  a  positive  advantage  in 
drawing  the  engine  toward  the  lower  rail,  and  in  a  measure 
freeing  the  only  flanges  which  can  cut — those  running  against  thr; 
high  rail.  ■.{.  ;■.^.■  •   .■       '■'  "^_- '-:-  ..'  '-l/- 

The  object  of  the  adjustable  wedge  between  the  engine  and 
tender,  as  the  writer  understands  it,  is  to  maintain  an  even  ten- 
sion on  the  draw  bar  pins,  and  to  minimize  the  strains  and  metal 
fatigue  which  naturally  follow  to  both  draw  bar  and  pins  through 
a  recurrence  of  shocks.  Innumerable  failures  of  these  parts  can 
be  recalled  by  the  writer  on  many  roads  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  and  in  which  the  investigation  showed  conclusively 
resulted  from,  excessive  slack. 

It  is  really  astonishing  that  such  an  argument  should  be  pre- 
sented, but  it  is  only  one  of  many  similar  fallacies.  They  are 
unfortunate  when  they  crop  out  on  any  division  of  any  railroad 
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because  divisions  arc  independent  units  with  the  same  shop  and 
road  force  often  working  in  that  territory  for  generations ;  hence 
once  inaugurated,  they  are  liable  to  be  perpetuated. 

Another  forcible  illustration  of  mechanical  error  in  judgment 
was  in  connection  with  the  fit  of  driving  boxes  on  a  certain 
division.  The  writer  noticed  that  they  were  always  properly 
bored;  that  is,  sufficiently  high  in  the  crown  to  permit  a  fit  on 
the  center  line  of  the  axle.  This  was  eminently  correct,  had 
they  stopped  there,  but  the  next  singular  procedure  was  to  take 
the  box  to  a  slotter  and  rem.ovc  about  %  inch  of  metal  back  from 
the  center  line  of  the  fit,  affecting  in  all  about  i  inch  of  the  fit 
at  the  latter's  most  vital  point  of  contact  with  the  journal. 

This  extraordinary  operation  was  explained  by  the  master 
mechanic  in  that  it  permitted  the  grease  passing  through  the 
perforated  plate  of  the  cellar  lubricator  to  come  into  contact  with 
more  area  of  journal,  and  that  it  had  been  a  local  practise  in 
that  shop  since  the  former  box  packing  had  been  supplanted  by 
grease. 

Through  following  this  unfortunate  practise  these  engines  had 
been  leaving  that  shop  from  general  repairs  at  the  rate  of  five  or 
six  per  month  for  quite  a  long  period,  and  perhaps  needless  to 
add.  with  a  grave  internal  disturbing  force  in  the  shape  of  bo.x 
pound  from  the  very  day  they  left  the  shop.  It  became  quite  easy 
to  trace  the  result  through  its  subsequent  ramifications  in  pound- 
ing and  loose  rod  bushings  and  the  utter  impossibility  to  main- 
tain the  knuckle  pins  in  anything  like  an  adequate  condition.  It 
simply  illustrates  how  an  unfortunate  theory  can  be  foisted  on  a 
shop  and  remain  there. 

It  is  quUe  comn.on  on  any  railroad  to  see  a  valve  seat  and  the 
valve  simply  planed,  boxed  up  in  the  steam  chest  and  the  engine 
sent  on  her  way.  and  in  the  very  next  shop  the  valve  will  be  put 
down  to  a  scraped  and  spotted  bearing.  In  the  first  shop  the 
driving  boxes  will  be  spotted  to  a  fit;  in  the  second  they  will  be 
bored  large  enough  to  go  on  the  journal  and  the  wheel  raised 
without  even  looking  at  the  fit.  The  master  mechanic  in  No.  i 
shop  will  raise  his  engines  off  the  engine  truck  center  castin?? 
once  in  a  while  and  dope  the  casting,  but  such  a  procedure  is 
considered  unnecessary  m  No.  2  shop,  in  fact,  unknown.  No.  3 
shop  will  impose  any  number  of  penalties  on  its  workmen  if 
motion  work  pins  are  applied  without  being  thoroughly  case 
hardened,  while  No.  4  shop  displays  considerable  laxity  in  this 
regard,  often  slipping  them  in  direct  from  the  lathe. 

This  variation  in  ideas  naturally  introduces  the  concluding  con- 
sideration of  this  series — the  value  of  standard  shop  practises  in 
securing  uniform  conditions. 

VAIAATIOX    OF    STAXIIARD    PRUTISES. 

The  valuation  is,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  more  than  the  value, 
the  latter  being,  of  course,  admitted,  otherwise  the  practises 
would  not  have  been  introduced.  If  these  latter  do  not  secure  the 
results  for  which  they  were  devised,  they  are  not  approached  in 
the  proper  spirit  by  those  charged  with  their  administration. 
These  are  rather  positive  expressions,  but  the  writer's  experience 
leads  him  to  no  ether  conclusion.  A  rather  uncharitable  view 
has  been  taken  in  this  article  of  standard  shop  organization  and 
some  standard  roundhouse  operations,  because  the  attempt  is 
made  to  apply  them  under  conditions  too  variable,  but  standard 
shop  practises  is  a  different  matter  and  the  writer  is  wholly  in 
accord  with  the  plan. 

The  general  scheme  for  introducing  the  practises  is  for  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  to  send  to  each 
master  mechanic  or  person  interested  a  copy  of  the  idea  to  be 
returned  with  a  criticism.  Should  these  returns  indicate  more 
approval  than  disapproval,  the  practise  is,  as  a  rule,  adopted  for 
the  system  at  large.  It  is  very  seldom  that  general  approval  is 
requisite  to  secure  the  introduction  of  a  practise.  This  is  where 
the  hitch  occurs  in  what  should  be  an  ideal  procedure. 

Two  or  three  master  mechanics  will  always  remain  who  have 
indicated  disapproval,  with  their  reasons,  and  hence  they  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  it.  When  the  practise  becomes  standard  they 
will  lend  only  half-hearted  acquiescence  at  best.  It  is  an  unfort- 
unate condition  and  goes  far  to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  standard 
practises,  but  quite  frequently  the  management  is  more  to  blame 


than    the    few    refractory    master   mechanics    in    allowing    sonic 
iibsnrd  practises  to  get  into  circulation. 

There  is  no  matter  in  connection  with  railroadiiig  which  neci" 
be  more  carefully  approached  than  a  judicious  selection  of  stand 
ard  practises  and  in  limiting  these  to  cover  the  essentially  vita' 
features  of  locomotive  maintenance.  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  over- 
burden the  idea  with  too  many  practises,  and  they  should  hi 
halted  at  a  point  this  side  of  taking  the  entire  initiative  away 
from  the  master  mechanic  or  the  back  shop  supervision. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  essential  features  to  be  embodied 
in  standard  shop  practises  should  be  the  removal  of  piston  rods, 
driving  axles,  crank  pins,  driving  box  brasses,  engine  truck  axle 
and  tender  truck  axles  when  worn  to  a  certain  limit,  the  latter, 
of  course,  to  appear  on  the  practise  card  covering  the  pait. 
Standard  clenrances  to  be  established  between  driving  box  end 
play  faces  and  wheel  hubs.  Slide  valves  to  be  removed  when 
flanges  become  reduced  to  less  than  Vs  inch  thick.  The  bore  o» 
cylinders  not  to  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  nominal  diameter  more 
than  %  inch  before  bushing  is  applied.  Valve  chamber  bushings 
to  be  renewed  when  inside  diameter  is  %  inch  greater  than  nom- 
inal diameter.  Wearing  plates  to  be  placed  over  frames  wherever 
application  is  possible  to  protect  frames  from  chafing  of  sprin? 
hangers. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  any  master  me- 
chanic in  adhering  to  the  above  because  they  indicate  common 
sense  truths  in  which  little  difference  of  opinion  is  possible,  but 
as  has  been  said  before,  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid  too 
much  refinement.  If  the  motive  power  management  insists  on 
and  secures  the  fundamentals,  it  is  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  keeping  up  its  locomotives,  and  can  safely  leave  the 
elaboration  to  the  various  shops. 

The  writer  has  noticed  shop  practise  cards  on  certain  roads 
with  which  he  could  not  agree,  and  they  carried  little  appeal  to 
the  majority  of  the  master  mechanics.  One,  for  instance :  "Cyl- 
inders are  to  be  rebored  when  out  of  round  1/16  inch  or  tapered 
1/16  inch,"  and  another,  "All  pistons  of  engines  shall  be  re- 
newed if  1/32  inch  less  than  the  diameter  of  cylinder."  It  may 
be  that  these  cards  were  inspired  by  the  idea  to  return  the  engin-.' 
to  as  good  shape  as  it  was  when  new  and  to  save  fuel,  but  it  is 
working  things  too  fine,  and  such  matters  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  shops.  The  writer  could  not  appreciate  th" 
consistency  of  seeking  the  ideal  in  that  particular  quarter  with 
the  side  rods  and  motion  work  falling  off  the  engine. 

The  proper  and  intelligent  handling  of  standard  practises  to 
secure  the  results  which  will  be  forthcoming  when  so  handled  is 
to  have  a  general  shop  inspector  continuously  on  the  road,  and 
reporting  direct  to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  or  highest 
mechanical  officer.  Provided  that  the  proper  man  is  secured,  with 
the  necessary  combination  of  mechanical  ability  and  tact,  more 
can  be  done  in  two  months  to  secure  adherence  to  the  standards 
than  the  superintendent  of  motive  power's  staff  meetings  in  two 
years.  When  certain  standards  are  found  to  be  impracticable 
this  man  will  soon  know  of  it  and  cause  them  to  be  revised  or 
abolished  before  much  harm  is  done.  This  is  because  the  master 
mechanics  and  others  will  criticise  with  much  more  freedom  to 
him  than  to  the  highest  official  in  the  motive  power  department. 

The  special  general  in.spcction  of  the  A.  B.  C.  railroad  which 
inspired  these  articles  proved  of  great  value.  Faulty  conditions 
automatically  righted  themselves  in  a  most  surprising  manner 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  inspector  was  entirely  without 
authority  to  order  anyhing  to  be  done.  The  moral  effect  of  the 
inspection  resulted  in  practically  an  instantaneous  return  to 
better  things  all  along  the  line,  and  it  may  be  after  all  that 
anticipation  of  this  result  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  to  call  i* 
into  being.  . 

Stkkl  Passknger  Cars  ox  the  Pennsylvania. — The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  System  has  in  service  or  on  order  nearly 
2.000  all-steel  passenger  cars  and  it  is  announced  that  all  future 
additions  to  the  passenger  equipment  will  be  of  all-steel  con- 
struction. The  Pullman  Company  is  constructing  a  sufficient 
number  of  steel  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  to  equip  the  entire 
Pennsylvania   System. 
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NEW  QUICK  DUMPING  ORE  CAR. 


Pressed  Steei.  Car  Compaxv. 


The  transportation  of  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  docks  at  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  unloading  of  the  ore  from  the  cars  on  the 
docks  into  the  vessels  for  transportation  over  the  lakes  has 
always  been  an  important  part  in  the  economical  production  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  the  railroad  companies  engaged  in  this  trans- 


car  rcprescnliiiu  a  lot  of  300  car>  whicii  it  is  Ituilding  at  its 
Chicago  plant,  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  for  the 
Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  and  the  Duluth,  Missaba  &  Northern 
Railroads,  in  the  design  of  which  is  shown  what  can  be  done 
when  hampering  limitations  are  removed.  This  i'ar.  of  which 
several  views  are  presented,  is  all  steel  construction,  and  has 
the   following  general  dimensions: 

Length  over  striking  plates... ^^.. .....  ,.-.4  ....;,  ....... 82   ft.   1   in. 

Length  inside  of  hody ....  i.  .^.  ...■.,»  Ji,;-..  .W.V.  i..>,i>vi«,i ...  .18  ft.  Ifi  in. 
Width  over  .side  sh-,-et>  ......■,.,.,  ^... ■.........'...•......■.■,.<..,  ;8  ft.  7  in. 


1   i  i  i 


*  *  '  "•-  M  1  I    ;    \  K   . 

SM  I    <  j  1    \inv.  ,)i  K  K   J.(  Miiv 

OivL  (    \K 

^^  1  1  :i 

S  vn  I  ^    DOOR  (HM'K  V1L^(.  (.1  \i; 


(  \i  ^  1' 


1    \  ,-.  M  I,  i;  I.-  i;  M  I      \> 


\li:W    OI-    OLIC  K   DlMPlXt;  ore  car   with    rO.SITJVK   IXJOR  OPERATINt;    GE.VR,  SHOWING  THE  DOORS  OPEN. 


portation  have  endeavored  to  own  the  best  of  cars  and  the  best 
constructed  docks  in  order  to  facilitate  the  unloading  of  the 
cars  and  the  rapid  loading  of  the  vessel,  all  of  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  trainsportation  and  the  final  cost  of  the  ore  at  the 
furnaces. 

The  development  of  the  cars  to  meet  modern  requirements  on 
the  lines  of  greater  capacity  and  greater  rapidity  of  unloadirg 
has,  however,  been  considerably  hampered  by  the  permanent  and 
expensive  construction  of  the  docks  with  pockets  at  regular 
short  distances  corresponding  to  the  distances  between  the 
hatches  on  the  vessels  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  old 
equipment  of  wooden  cars  was  built.  This  condition  of  circum- 
stances cannot  be  changed  without  building  new  docks  and  chang- 
ing the  vessels,  which  is,  of  course,  impracticable,  as  it  would 
destroy  interchangeability.  This  necessitates  confining  the  gen 
eral  dimensions  of  new  cars  to  the  same  length  and  to  nearly 
the  same  width  and  height  as  the  old  equipment.  Builders  anJ 
designers  of  ore  cars  for  this  service  were,  therefore,  not  fre.' 
agents  in  the  construction  of  cars  of  the  greatest  efficiency,  b-it 
were  required  to  work  in  accordance  with  strict  instructions, 
which,  together  with  the  comparatively  limited  knowledge  avail- 
able immediatelj'  following  the  introduction  of  steel  cars,  in 
regard  to  the  strength  and  endurance  of  steel  in  car  construction, 
naturally  resulted  in  the  building  of  cars  which  were  not  espe- 
cially adapted  to  rapid  unloading,  or,  in  other  words,  were  not 
self -clearing  cars,  requiring  well-known  features  such  as  large 
unobstructed  openings,  steep  slopes  of  hopper  sheets  and  absence 
of  sharp  corners,  similar  to  dumping  cars  and  other  apparatu' 
used  for  different  classes  of  ladings  for  many  years. 

Recently  the  question  of  a  reduction  in  time  and  labor  n- 
quired  to  unload  the  cars  has  become  of  more  importance,  prin- 
.cipally  through  labor  difficulties,  but  also  to  effect  a  more  rapid 
loading  of  vessels  as  well  as  less  detention  of  the  cars.  With 
this  in  view,  the  railroad  companies  have  permitted  a  number 
of  variations  from  the  old  standard  dimensions  which  makes  a 
more  ideal  construction  of  the  cars  possible. 

Tiie  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has  just  completed  a  sample 


Width   inside   of  hody i> ... ,.^.» , V. • ,  .  .8   ft.   6J4    in. 

Height  from  rail  to  top  of  side .i... ..... 9  ft.  «  in. 

Height  from  rail  to  center  of  draw  h«ads. ..;.......  ..^ 2  ft.   10^  in. 

l^ength  of  door  oi)enings ...,■..«.. 

Cubic  contents,  level .;',..>.«.;. 

Cubic  contents,  ten  inch  average  heap. .  ..'.:.:,';■'.-,...:.. 
Weight  of  car  and  trucks,  empty ..  ..k;  ...■,.;i^....',. 

Rated  capacity v.  ,-...■..  <»•'.'.» 

Ma.ximum  capacity 

Ratio  of  paying  freight  to  total  weight  of  car  loaded 

The  car  is  of  the  single  hopper  center  dumping  type,  and  m 
order  to  make  it   self  clearing  auvl   dispense  with  the  necessity 


.«  ft.   7*i 

in. 

...6S6  cu 

ft. 

...802  cu 

ft. 

*,<*"*>  •  •>  • .-  > 

...82.700 

lbs. 

iVri.V.v?*.  . 

..100.000 

lbs. 

''      *  -  ■    ', 

..120.000 

lbs. 

di,...^i.>. 

7S.6  per  cer.i. 

TOP     MEW     OF    ORE     CAR,     nOORS     CLOSED. 
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v[(>rt|A-  l:rttvr>  rft6st4'fc^^^►*»hu,^  \\''''  ''"'  i"nriial 

.!,}ii'hiA  t'Xir.virilinUTy;  t^^^^^  \\ti>    r\|)lainiil    liy    tin     ni;iM«  r 

nKviiiiiiic   iiJ    ih^it    ii    pVrniiitvd    tin.-   i:ria~r    pa-Mni;    ihr.>nu;h    tlir 
pi'rtiVi'atvtl.pl.'iti  ol  tin.-  tiJiar  Inivrivat'-r  lo  vmhk    iiuo  oinilait  uim 
■'itt»i*^V;'7«fi*%i'^t  i'^  hailhuvil  a   ioia!   ]iiai.ii^«    i.i 

;/ti):i.t.i>ii<-i[V'*ijVcV,:};hi'  i*)^  hail  l)irn    mii (plants I  ii., 

'■'■':  'X^irin]^  fiilluwinjjcthis ; :Hnt*>rlMn:iti:V  practise  these  i-ukJih'^  h  ul 
itcvri  lSrt\;iiiit-tb:»t^j^ho|i^^i  '"ite  of  Ike  cr 

■  !-iv  JHT  jii'.niih   f«ir-<|Utti'  :«   l»>n!jf   pel^ind.   and  perliap-   needless   t-> 
add.  Avhli  it  Kr:U;e^^^  •ii>turhini;   fnree  in  the  sluipe  of  li<»x 

:^'jk.t\i^J'ifP;ijiV.ilie  Vci^^  -ti-'l'-     It  tireanie  (initt  t^Sy 

.!;tf>  iraee  ttiL'.ireSHit  thruiVulj  iis  >tihseipient   rainirKMii<>n>  in  pound 
Zlttji  an»r  loosv  ><«^^  the  utter   in)po-,.-.il.ility  to  niain- 

taiu  the  kiiuciile  pins  in  airjtliini;  like  an  adetptate  condition.  It 
f>^tttply^itliisi«»ws  |}f>vt  an  *■'•'"  ''^    foi-nd  on  a 

-hi'})  and  remain  then;,';    •  '':  ■  _    :  .,.  ^    ,.  ., 

".■    ■ll^''  tiyitv  eoiinnon  i«»;  ariy.iraili<>a<l  to  sec -a  valve;  seat  and  the 

valve  slttit^y  {>biHe«l,  :boxed  up  in  the  stiani  elu^t  and  tlie  cniiine 
^W!^^.«>ir%iV;^-ay.;;iii'l  i'l  il'i"  very  next  shop  the  valve  will  he  put 

•iiiu'ii   to  a    serapei!   ;nid    -in'tted    hearini;.      In    tlie    lir-t    -hop    th.- 

■  ilriviiVi;  l)<'.N,es  will  he  :-t>otted  to  a  lit.  in  the  >eeoiid  they  will  he 
/VI»oirett:  largt^ -t-mnifgh^  ;'"<'  '•'*'  ^vlurl  rai-ed 
.without  even  lookini'  a.l  ttie  lit.  The  nia-ter  nieehanie  in  No.  ! 
/shop:  *yiU  raise  his  entities  oil  the  uii;ini'  trneU  center  casiina 
'  once  jli  a   whik*  an«l  dt>pe   the   castint;.   hnt    such   a    procedure    i- 

<rt>«si«lcre<t  ti»Miccess:iry  m  Xo.  J  sh(>p.  in   fact,  unknown.     Xo.   ^ 
.'"shop   will   inipose   any    nuinher    of   penalties    on    it-   wtirkincn    if 
tiiotion    work    pins   are    ap|>lied    without    heini:    thoroughly    ea-e 
.hardened,  while-  Ko".  34   -'"'P  di-play-  con-icUrahle   laxity   in  tlp> 
regard,  often  slipphis  thun  indirect  from  the  lathe. 

This  v-nriation  in  ideas  naturally  introduces  ihe  concluding  c<jn- 

-  sidcration  «.>f  this  series—the  v.iliie  of  siandanl  -hop  practise-  in 
-s curing  uniforni  conditions. 

'-';  '.;■■■  V>>'?,-'''^r'^}:-VAtJt'/^T|t>>iV^      :4TA,Mi\ui'  i-uaitijjIvS. 

':  ■/;t"he  valiialiw  ^  in  (acA*  to  bc^C(>n^i^lere^I  more  than  the  valu^\ 

.  the    latter    hehij{,    of    course,    admitted,    otlurwi-e    the    prictis'.- 

r%vuut<l  wl  have  been  ijitroduced.  !f  the-,  latter  do  not  secure  the 
^\rvMrlts  fi>r.:w;hich;tiiey'\VeFC,^ley»Sed.  thiy  arc  not  aiiproached  m 
"■the    proiJvr    spirit    by'  tbi^se   chitrgeU    with    tlair    admini'^tratii>p. 

Tlu ^^  arc  ratlKT  positive  oxprt^-iiotis.  hut  the  writer*-  experience 
'••lead-  liijn  touo:cl]icr  conchision.  .\  rather  uncharitable  viov 
■..'iwsdieijn  taken', it!  this  article  of  -tandard  slioj)  or.u.-ini/atiou  and 

:*oli»e :  Viantlard    roundhoiisv    operations,    hecau-e    the    :ittenipt    i- 
)m»k-  to  :ii)ply  th.etn  utider  condition-  to,,  variable,  hut    -ta:idard 

■slii>p  practises  is  a  dittereni  matter  and  the  writer  i-  wholly  nv 

\  av'Ct^d  with  the  plan. ;,,.  -  !v::^^V;.    •  ,!^"i^'  y^'- 
The   lic^eral   scheme    for   iiitroduciiVj;  the   i)racti-es   i>    for   the 
;.  ofticc   of    the    sujkrinteudeni of    motive   power   to    send   to   each 

iiiasteir  inechanic  or  ;i>tTs<«it  tnterestcit  a  copy  of  the  idea  to  In 
c'rctiirned  with  a  criticism.     Should  thc-e   returns   indicate   more 

appr«>val  than  tlisapproval.  tile  practise  i-.  a-  a  rule,  adopted  for 
>  lite  >yStcni  at  larye.  It  is  very  seldom  that  general  ai>proval  ^s 
'  fcq^llijtt*.*tft,isccUFe  Iho  iiiiri>diictibn  of  .1  practi-e.      Thi^  i-  where 

the  hitch  occurs  in  wliat  -hould  he  an  ideal  procedure 

Twa)  or  three  master  niechanic-  will  alway-  remain  who  have 

;iiidic3te<l  di>approval,  with  their  reasons,  atul  hcnci    liicy  are  not 

"  in  *-ynvpathjr-  with  it.    When  the  practise  becomes  standard  tlicy 

;:  will  lend  only  half-hearted  accptiescence  at  hest.     It  is  an  unfort 

;unate  condition  and  goi-  far  to  defeat  the  itUeiU  of  the  standard 

fpfactistisibtUqUitv  'frequent  1\   the  inanagement  i-  more  to  Idainc 


than    tile    few    refractory    ma'-ter    mech.uiic.s    in    aliowing    scrtltV. ,; 
'lib^nrd   pr.aeii-e-   to  gel    iulii  circulation.    :  ''I'.'^^^'.V^V''''''-- ••'"';■.'•■.'-.'•  '■:' 
■'    I  lure   I-   no  matter   in   ioiineeii<in    wit'i   rallroadii'ii;   whicTi  he-i" 
he  more  cart  fidl\  approaciieil  tjian  a  judicious  selection  of  statK; ., 
anl  pr.icli^e-  and   in   limiting   tlu'SC  (OJCover  the   essentially  vita.  ■.• ; 
features  of  I'leoinotixe  niainien.inci-.     It  is  entirely  wrong  to  over-":  ■;■ 
hurdeit    the    idt  .1    with    toi.    m:iny   i)racti-es,   ami   they   shouUl   U 
halted    .11    a    point    ilii-    -ide   <>i   t.ikin.u    the   eiuire    initiative   awa) 
from  the  ma-lir  nieeii.inic  or  tiie  hack  -liop  -upi-rvi-iou,     y  :  v '■.-•-.  ; 

rill-   uriii-i    hilic  ve>  th.-il   the  e— eiitial    feature-  to  he  em!)Odil  ; 
m  -i.m<l:ird  shop  pr;it-ti-e>  -hould  he  the  removal  ot   ))islon  rf)d- 
drixinn  axle-,  crank  jiin-.  dri\inu;  ho\  hras-cs.  engine  trtick  axlc 
and  tender  truck  axle-  when  worn  to  ;i  certain  limit,  the  latte- 
of    coiu"-e,    to    appiar    ou    the    practi-e    card    covering   the    pail 
Siand.-ird   cK.-inmce-   to    he   e-tahli-lu-d   between    driving   box   eii'' 
play    face-   and    ulied    huh-.      .Slide    \alve-   to    be    removed    whet 
llan.^e-  become  reduced  to  K-s  than  ■\s  inch  thick.      The  bore  u 
cvlinder-  not   to  be  .dlowed  to  exceed  the  nominal  diameter  mor. 
than  ^'.s  inch  before  bu-hing  i-  applied.     \'aKe  chamber  bushini.: 
t«)  be  renewe.l  u  iun  in-i«le  di.imeter  is  Vs  inch  greater  than  tiom 
iiial  diameii-r.     Wi.iriiii;  plates  to  lie  place<l  over  fr.nnes  wherever 
applic.-tlion   i-  po-sihle  to  protect    frames  from  chaling  of  sjjrin., 
bauiicr-.  '■'■:^  '"^i'':-.'  •;>■.;,;.;.■■•>-;':''.•'"■.>  = 

It   i-  ipiite  easy  to  -ecure  the  cooperation  of  any  tnastcr  me 
chatiic   in   .idherine,    to   the   .-ihove   becau>e   they   indicate   commo!. 
-en-e   trntii-   in   which   little  dilYereiice   of  o))iniou   i-  possible,  but 
a-   ha-   been   -aid   before,  c.'ire   -hoid<l   he  oh-erved  to  avoid  ton  . 
nmcli    relinemeiu.      If    the   motive    power    m;nia,uement    in>ists c. 
and  secures  the  fund.imentals.  it  i-  :i  long  way  tinvard  solviiig  th. 
prohleiii  of  keeping  up  it<  locome>tive.s  and  can  safe-ly  leave  lb ^ 
elaboration  to  the  variott-  -hops.   ;';-.y;i.  ;,•   ^■y  ;' '/vKV':'  iV  ■'^- -  ;  ■•■;;;^''.^ 
The   writer   ha>   uotice<l   shop   practise   caries  on   certain  Toath;-:"-.. 
with  which  he  could  not  agree,  and  they  carried  little  appeal  t<i;-.'? 
the  m.ijoriiy  of  the  m.-i-ter  mechanio.     One.   f'lr  instance :''!Cyi:-.v; 
iiKlers  are  to  be  rebored  when  out  of  nnind  i/i6  inch  or  tapered,.-  .- 
1/16   inch."'    .-md   another.   ".Ml    pistons   of    engines    shall   be    re'^ '' 
ncweil  if   i/.U'  inch   less   than  the  diameter  of  cylinder."     It  may 
be  that  the>e  cards  were  hispired  hy  the  i<lea  to  return  the  engine  ,;-. 
to  a-  .yood  sh.ipc  a-  it   was  when  mw   anil  to  save  fuel,  but  'I  '-!^:-^   ' 
working  things  to.,  line,  and  such  matters  should  Ik-  left  to  'ibe  ;. 
discretion   of    the    shops.      The    writer   could    not    appreciate;  th<'.'., 
con-i-tency  of   -ceking  the   ideal   in   that  jKirticuIar  ipiarter   witli 
the  -ide  rods  and  motion  work  falling  off  the  engine.  ..    . 

The  projjcr   and   intelligeiu    handling  of   standard   practi.ses  ,t<v■■-^ 
secure  the  re-ult-  which   will  be   forthcoming  when  so  bandied  i 
to  havi-  :i  general  slutp  in-pecior  continuously  on  the  road,  and 
reiioTting  direct  to  the  suiterintendent  of  motive  ])ower.  or  bighest.    ., 
mechanical  ofticer     Provided  that  the  proper  in;m  is  secured,  with..-;.- 
the  iiece— ary  combination   of  mechanical  ability  and  tact,  more  ■ : 
can  he  done  in  two  months  to  secure  adherence  to  the  standard's.-  ; 
than  the  -uperintendent  of  motive  power's  staff  meetings  in  two  ;;.. 
years.      When   certain    st.mdards   are    found    to   be    impracticably;.'. 
thi-  man  will  -oon  know  of  it  and  cause  them  to  be  revised  or'..; 
.■ib(di-htd  before  much  harm  is  done.    This  is  because  the  master'/ 
mechanic-  and  othir-  will  criticise  with  much  more  freedom  ta;;. 
him  th.in  to  the  hi.^;he-t  oOieial  in  the  motive  power  department.   '.,/; 

The  -i>ecial  i^eneral  in-])iclion  of  the  .\.  P..  C  railroad  which 
i!is])irid  the-e  .■iriicle-  proved  of  great  v.ilue.  I'.iulty  conditions 
automatical!}  righted  them.sebes  in  a  most  surprising  inann"'^ 
when  it  i-  cou-i(iered  iii;it  the  in-pector  was  entirely  without 
authoritx  to  nrder  anyhing  to  be  done.  The  moral  effect  of  the 
in-pectioii  n-ulted  in  pr.actically  an  inslant.ineous  return  to 
better  thinu-  .dl  a.loug  tlu-  line.  ;nul  it  may  be  after  all  thst  ■  .' 
ani'cipatiou  of  thi-  result  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  to  call  if - 
.into  being.  v.^  __^   ,'<,•-..  '        ■:..  .  ::,^  :..  .:'\^/'- 

Stiii  I' \ssi'S:(;i^k  ("vk-  ox  tiii  T'fNvsVi.v  vxi'.v^The  Pcititvi'^.'; 
-\l\;nii,i  Railroad  .Sv-teiii  hn-  in  -er\  ice  or  on  order  nearly  ;'- 
j.oiio  all  -teel  p;i--en.!.;er  ear-  and  it  i-  antiounee<l  tliat  all  future 
addition-  to  the  pa->en'..;er  e(|nipmeni  will  he  of  all-teel  i'"i'.  •  ' 
-iruction.  The  rulhn.-iii  C'onip;iny  i-  eon.,truetin;_i  .-i  -utHicietit--,- 
numher  of  -teel  -leei.itit;  .lud  ii;irli>r  carr  lo  i-cjuii"  the  enttr«*>-- 
l'enn-\Kania    Sv-teili.  •\-.;;'.  -.:  •,;■':....■■■;'/.'''■::.<  :'    ''■•■■'. 
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.NEW  QUICK  DUMPING  ORE  CAR. 


•V V;^  .   •-:^  j':)[*l<KSSKIl   St KKIv  CaK  COiAf-t'iNXY, 


i.;ir  rviii\>i  iiiiu^  .1  \<t\  r<i  .jiMt .  c.ir>.  \\iiii-li  it  i^  lAiiMinii  ;il  k- 
C'hiv;ti;<i  jvlaiu.  llii>   W^^^Mt  riv  Stuil-  Car  i^^^^^  iV«..    for  liu 

DuUhK  (ft'l.nifi  Rajigo;  ;tii«l  tlyc  Dvi\wU^  Mis«JjJi  &v  Xufllicftr 
Railn.iado. '  hi  rlu"  dv>!i;""t  wlik'fi  Jh  >;l.i<nvTi  iOi-hat  «»;ii  Ik-  •1<'tic 
wlu'ii  li:iiu|KTiifi'  liniilal hills  art-  ri'nu»\»,tl.  1  Jw>  <">r;  ni"  whic'i 
sc-^wiral  A ivwK  ;if*' ^iirvM^Htytl,  i>;  iifi    sUhI  c»»ft>tnuM i<«ii,   ;ukI   ha? 


■>•. •':'vTj'*«^H'«i">'l" ""t ■''''""  "^^  <"■<■  frmi-iJu-  niinvs'totlu-  (lucks  at  tlic 
:.'  (^^icat  I-:tku'i  ,aii<l  \h^    nnli>a(Hii^  ol  the  tVrv  froin  tlu   cars  Oh  ihn- 
.'y  ^R<ks-  iuUi  fiiv    vessels    for   transportrjtlcni  over  tliv    laly<'s   has    ■  tjiU"   (oJUAvhisi;;:fjTt'iUrat  «lmu'ii~^^^^^^^ 

•    ,  .lUvays  hocii   ail  1111^. <rtaiit  part   in  tlic  fCDnomical  prudiK'tion  of       |>uvt!i'ov.v'V^ 
.,"^^:ir<m  ;iH<i  Mill,  and  till-  railrcail  coinpaitiv-  iiiiiam-.l  in  thi>  l^a^^i-^:    {C^'"*''  ^'■f''^:;'^1r?^'--- -^^ 
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'^^:Stmmms;^^^^f. 
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>■>' '      ^^^-. 


\\\M  Inyiti'u  K  itr.MiMNf.  imt:  <\R'\VMTn  i^f^iitiv^r  Wkih  Hi>KK\Tiv<'^.^>AK.;>iHi\'i  ixi;  fin:  tKiiikS  •vhK'.' 


■  j»Art;tti<m  liavi'  i.n<li-av<<ri-<l  to  own  tlu'  lii--<i  nf  <-ar>  ami  thtjbicst 
c.on-irnotod  (li»ck>  in  nnkr  to  ii-cilitatc  iliv  nnlnadiiiii  of  ttu' 
cars  and  tin-  ra|)id  inailimi  <>i  tin-  vessel,  all  of  whicli  rciliicis  rlic 
ci'st  of  traiiisportalion  and  the  final  cost  ot  the  i)rv  at  the 
furnaces.,.',  ;/■  .%■>:  -' ;;".'-V:<;.'  .-'v.^ :  V^;':- ^:'.  '"h^'v  '.^'^'^i'v  ■'^  'Xi'  •'; 
riie  deveTiVpnient  <»f  tlie  ears  to  tTieel  nioderii  re(iuiremeiii«.  oti 
the  lines  of  greater  capacity  and  greater  rajiidity  <'l  iinloa<iit';i 
has.  however,  been  coiisiderahly  hampered  hx  the  permanent  and 
.expensive  construction  of  the  docks  with  ixK-ket^;  at  regular 
sliort  distances  correspondint;  to  the  di^tanee-^  hetxVeen  the 
hatches  on  the  vessels  and  in  accordance  with  which  thv  old 
equipment  of  wooden  cars  was  huilt.  This  coiuhtii>ir  of  ^rifCHni-  . 
stances  cannot  be  changed  without  huilding  new  docks  an<l  irh.'Uig- 
ing  tiie  vessels,  which  is.  of  course,  iinpracticahle.  ;is  it  would 
destroy  interchangeahility.  This  iieces>itate.s  conlining  the  geif- . 
I  ral  dimensions  of  new  cars  to  the  same  length  and  t-o  neai-Iv 
the  same  width  and  height  as  the  old  equiiinunt.  Muilders  an  ' 
designers  ui  ore  cars  for  this  service  were,  theri  fore,  not  f  re  • 
agents  in  the  constniction  of  cars  of  the  greatest  efhciency.bMt 
were  reiinired  to  work  mac<:or«lance  with  strict  instructions, 
which,  togctlur  with  the  comiiaratively  limited  km^wledge  .avail 
able  inmu'diately  following  the  introduction  of  steel  ears.  ,11 
reganl  to  the  strength  and  endurance  of  steel  in  car  coiistructio''. 
li.'iturally  resulted  in  the  building  of  ears  which  were  not  vspe- 
cially  adapted  to  rapid  unloading,  or.  in  other  words,  were. not 
self-clearing  cars,  recjuiring  well-known  features  such  as  large 
/unobstructed  openings,  steep  slopes  of  hopper  sheets  and  abseijiv 
of  sharp  corners,  similar  to  dumping  cars  ami  other  apparatn 
used  for  different  classes  of  ladings  for  many  years. 

Recently  tin  ((uestion  i>f  a  reductiiMi  in  time  ami  labor  re- 
quired to  unload  the  cars  has  become  of  more  im])ortanoe.  prin-. 
cipally  through  labor  difficulties,  but  also  to  effect  a  more  rapid 
loading  of  vessels  as  well  as  less  detention  of  the  cars.  With 
;this  in  view,  the  railroad  companies  h.-ive  permitted  a  iuunb:r 
p£.  variations  from  the  old  >;taildard  dimensions  which  makes  :i 
more  ideal  construction  of  tlio  cars  possible.. .  ,  :.  :  i  ;,•,.■.  ..  -^ 
;,'i"lie  I'ressed  Steel  Car  Com)iany  has. jttrt ;.d>nii'»Tx'te(r  a  s.niupV^^^^^ 


XV'i.ltll    illMil'"    ■>{   bmly,  ,,.,..'/;  .,.'..>■';  ..^.'.ijl'.  .K>./.V;-vV>»-.'»-*'-.^'^/^ft-    ^!i    '1^- 
HviJ-'lit   Irmn   iiil   to  Io|> '<rf  si<k-. ;  .  .  .v,  ;  .;;;..;i.-'.  .■.•i:;;^,.i  ijV^'i  .  ,-^' V  ft.  <5   in 

Hciglil   frojii   rail  to,  etiiU  r  of  draw  Jie'adisV^..;.  .i/..Vi''Jv^  :'.v..a, .:....  2  ft.    lO'/J   iti 

l.ctiijtH   of  <tnor   ojK:ifnKs.  :.......-./."•;'.■...•>■  lV-;5,;.,'.,,..t ,  ;;.xiJ  ,.V...C  ft.    74i    ir' 

('uF>ic  conti-nts.  li-vvl,  , .  .'.  . .  .  .  . ...  .  j  .\.  4:.  i  •■-  -^.i  i*.  ..Viii^*-»^i-r»--.<!'*fi  «"U.   ft 

t'nbie  cmi  tents,   ten   inch  avcraiJr  iKJJlp,  *  .  .^  ..,.:.  1..  ..ji;;'.  :-■....  J  .I;;  .  .Mii  cu.   ft 

WVipht  of  car  ;in(i  trucks,  t-ni^ty.^..^i.iAi^ii.:/l^.^:f:^f.:,.'.-i;^.^.3i.7iW  I'l^ 
Kateil    ia]i;u-ity    ........  ..:...';  >..■, './..^ii.  V.. .-',%. i.i'.'; .;, ,  vV*.;  .  .  .  lOO.irtMi    Ih- 
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of  poking  the  lading  when  unloading,  the  area  of  the  bottom 
opening  has  been  made  very  large,  being  about  50  sq.  ft.  and  the 
slopes  of  the  hopper  sheets  have  been  made  50°  at  the  ends  and 
60°  at  the  sides  from  the  horizontal.  These  conditions  were 
made  possible  without  reducing  materially  the  carrying  capacity 
by  increasing  both  the  height  and  the  width  of  the  cars,  reduc- 
ing the  wheel  base  of  the  trucks  and  spreading  the  trucks  further 
apart  from  center  to  center.  The  door  opening  is  closed  by  two 
doors  hinged  at  the  sides,  which  form  part  of  the  vertical  sides, 
SO  that  when  opened,  part  of  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  falls 
away  from  the  load,  thus  making  a  large  unobstructed  opening, 
and  reducing  the  chance  of  bridging  to  a  minimum.  The  doors 
meet  on  the  center  line  of  the  car  and  each  are  supported  by  two 
six  inch  channel  bars,  to  which  the  door  operating  gear  bars  are 
attached. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  design  is  embodied  in  the  door 
operating  gear,  which  is  arranged  to  be  operated  from  either  side 
of  the  car,  and  besides  it  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  doors  are 
closed  and  the  car  is  loaded,  there  is  no  strain  on  the  winding 
gear  proper;  in  other  words,  the  supporting  mechanism  is  self- 
locking  and  the  load  tends  to  keep  the  doors  closed  rather  than 
to  open  them.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  cranks  which 
turn  over  a  dead  center  into  a  position  of  rest.  The  doors  are 
connected  to  the  cranks  by  heavy  rods  with  screw  attachment  for 
adjustment  in  place  of  chains;  this  prevents  stretching  and 
guarantees  that  the  doors  will  stay  tight,  preventing  leakage  of 
ore  in  transit.  Gears  of  this  kind  have  given  good  service  on 
coal  cars,  and  have  the  further  advantage  of  being  positive  so 
that  when  the  doors  are  frozen  and  therefore  cannot  drop  by 
gravity,  they  can  be  forced  down  by  the  connecting  rods,  which 
cannot  be  done  with  chain  connections. 

Another  feature  in  connection  with  the  door  gear  is  a  safety 
device  absolutely  positive  in  its  action,  and  which  will  prevent 
the  injury  of  the  operator  when  opening  the  doors.  To  operate 
the  doors  the  usual  wrench  is  applied  to  the  square  end  of  thf 
operating  shaft ;  the  crank  arms  referred  to  are  revolved  by 
means  of  block  clutches  having  clearance  of  half  a  revolution, 
which  permits  the  cranks  to  revolve  for  half  a  revolution,  after 
having  been  brought  over  the  dead  center  sufficiently  to  fully 
open  the  doors  without  moving  the  wrench  in  the  operator's 
hands.  After  the  doors  have  been  opened  the  clutches  are  in 
proper  position  for  closing  the  doors,  there  being  no  lost  motion 
This  arrangement  is  very  simple,  effective  and  readily  under- 
stood. Every  detail  of  the  car  has  been  worked  out  to  secure 
the  greatest  economy  in  maintenance;  the  doors  are  stronger  and 
more  heavily  braced  than  has  ever  been  the  practice  in  the  pas% 
which  is  essential  to  prevent  distortion  from  steam  shovel  load- 
ing, under  which  usage  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  keep  the 
doors  tight  and  prevent  leakage  of  ore. 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Clinton  Furnaces  at  Pittsburgh  the 
sample  car  was  loaded  with  100,300  pounds  of  wet  ore  and  was 
unloaded  by  one  man.  The  time  consumed  by  the  ore  in  leaving 
the  car  was  eight  seconds.  Not  a  handful  of  the  ore  remained 
in  the  car,  and  no  poking  or  hammering  of  the  sides  to  loosen 
the  ore  was  necessary,  or  resorted  to,  during  the  operation.  The 
car  was  afterwards  loaded  with  68,000  pounds  of  steel  punch- 
ings;  the  load  being  placed  directly  over  the  doors,  and  although 
this  was  a  very  severe  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  door  gear, 
there  was  no  sign  of  weakness  or  leakage. 


Shop  Card  Index  System. — "We  have  a  system  in  our  shop 
known  as  the  card  index  system.  We  know  each  and  every 
engine  that  is  coming  into  the  shop  30,  60  or  90  days  in  advance. 
iZach  foreman  consults  it  and  sees  what  is  necessary  and  confers 
with  the  storekeeper  so  as  to  have  his  material  on  hand.  Our 
shop  was  built  in  1879  and  is  classed  as  a  back  number.  Last 
month  we  took  an  engine  in  on  April  11  and  on  the  19th  we 
turned  it  out  of  the  shop  and  it  went  into  service  on  the  20th. 
It  received  a  new  set  of  driving  boxes,  shoes  and  wedges,  and  a 
firebox.  We  built  an  extra  back  end  for  the  boiler.  This  we 
are  doing  for  every  class  of  engine  we  have  on  our  system.  This 
matter  was  lined  up  in  one  of  our  staff  meetings  with  the  store- 


keeper, and  when  the  engine  arrived  on  the  pit  each  man  had 
his  part  to  look  after.  We  had  a  flat  car  with  a  new  firebox 
end  on  it,  and  it  was  placed  behind  the  engine,  one  end  of  the  car 
being  empty.  The  other  box  was  cut  off  on  Tuesday  morning, 
taken  out  to  the  turntable  and  pushed  on  the  fiat  car  which 
was  turned,  pushed  back  in  and  the  other  end  put  on  the  boiler. 
The  jaws  were  faced  on  Monday  and  the  shoes  and  wedges  laid 
off  on  Tuesday.  In  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  machinist, 
the  blacksmith  had  to  make  two  welds  on  the  frames.  We  put 
him  at  that  Monday  evening.  By  planning  and  lining  up  these 
things  we  got  wonderful  results." — F.  C.  Pickard  at  the  General 
Foremen's  Convention. 


TEST  OF  HOT  WATER  WASHOUT  SYSTEM 


The  time  consumed  for  the  washing  system  at  Macon,  Ga., 
using  the  plant  installed  by  the  National  Boiler  Washing  Co., 
Chicago,  is  as  follows: 

IVashing  Wide  Firebox  Consolidation,    1700  Class.  22  x  SO  in. 

Coupling    blow-off    hose 3  min. 

Blowing  off  boiler,  SO  lbs.  steam,  2  gages  water 40     "^ 

Removing    22    mud   plugs 15     | 

Washing    boiler 20 

Putting  in  mud  plugs 7 

Filling  boiler,  1  gage  water 14     " 

Getting   60   lbs.    steam 30 

Total,  2  hours  and  9  minutes,  or 129  min. 

Washing    Narrow   Firebox    Consolidation,    1030    Class,  21  x  32    in. 

Coupling  hose 3  min. 

Blowing  off  boiler,  90  lbs.  steam,  1  gage  water 42     || 

Removing   IS    mud   plugs 16 

Washing   boiler    31 

Putting  in  plugs 12 

Filling   boiler 7  • 

Getting   60   lbs.   steam 34     " 

Total,  2  hours  and  25  minutes,  or 145  min. 

This  class  of  boiler  is  the  most  difficult  we  have  to  wash. 


Small   1500   Class   Engines.   18*24   in. 

Coupling    hose 

Blowing   off   boiler 

Removing    plugs 

Washing   boiler 

Putting    in    plugs 

Filling    boiler 

Getting  50  lbs.  steam 


4  min. 
18 
11 

9 

3 

5 
23 


Total,  2  hours  and  13  minutes,  or 73  min. 

Temperature — Washing,  150  deg. ;  filling,  200  deg. 
System  of  Washing  in  All  Cases. 

1.  Crown  sheeet. 

2.  Flues  at  front  end  near  checks. 

3.  Belly  of  boiler  and  bottom  flues  from  front  end  of  boiler  toward  firebox. 

4.  Back  head,  above  and  below  fire  door. 

6.  Sides. 

8.     Throat  and  back  flue  sheeets. 

7.  Arch  pipes. 

Washing  water,  140  lbs.  pressure;  filling  water,  180  lbs.  pressure. 

— C.  L.  Dicker t  at  the  General  Foremen's  Contention. 


"A  Study  in  Heat  Transmission,"  by  J.  K.  Clement  and  C.  M. 
Garland,  is  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  40  of  the  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  bulletin  is 
for  the  technical  reader  and  will  be  of  interest  to  the  student  and 
physicist  as  well  as  the  designer  and  operator  of  heating  or  cool- 
ing apparatus  of  any  description.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
apply  directly  to  the  problem  of  increased  effectiveness  of  heating 
or  cooling  surfaces,  which  is  a  problem  at  the  present  moment 
engaging  the  attention  of  engineers.  A  large  portion  of  the  in- 
terest in  the  bulletin  lies  in  the  method  of  experimentation.  The 
results  show  that  the  heat  transmitted  through  the  walls  of  a 
vessel  in  contact  with  water  may  be  increased  two  or  three  times 
by  increasing  the  velocity  or  rate  of  agitation  of  the  water. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  gratis  upon  application  to  W.  F.  M.  Goss, 
Director  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 


LuERiCATiox  Test  at  Purdue  University. — By  the  addition 
of  graphite  to  oil,  there  is  a  lower  frictional  resistance  of  the 
journal;  the  amount  of  oil  required  for  a  given  service  is  re- 
duced; a  light  or  inferior  quality  of  oil  may  be  employed;  water 
under  favorable  conditions  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  lubricant ; 
a  small  amount  of  graphite  only  is  required,  as  too  much  unduly 
thickens  the  oil  and  increases  its  internal  friction  due  to  vicos- 
ity.  The  benefits  derived  from  the  graphite  persist  long  after  its 
application  has  ceased. 


MALLET  ARTICULATED   LOCOMOTIVE   2-8-8-2   TYPE. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  recently  completed  five 
|-n..wy  Mallet  locomotives  with  the  2-8-8-2  wheel  arrangement  for 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  These  engines  are  designated  by 
the  railway  company  as  Qass  Y-i,  and  each  is  practically  equiv- 
alent in  capacity  to  two  twelve-wheeled  locomotives  of  class  M-i. 
The  latter  engines  are  the  standard  on  this  road  for  heavy  freight 
scnice,  and  weigh  in  working  order  204,000  pounds. 

The  new  engines  will  operate  over  grades  of  2  per  cent,  com- 
bined  with   uncompensated  curves   of  8  degrees.     The   sharpest 


win  power  reverse.  The  front  and  back  reverse  shafts  are  con- 
nected by  a  single  reach  rod  placed  on  the  center  line. 

The  arrangement  of  the  articulated  connection  and  the  method 
of  securing  the  cylinders  to  the  frames,  accord  with  the  regular 
practice  of  the  builders  for  engines  of  this  size.  The  frames  are 
of  cast  steel,  5  inches  in  width,  and  of  most  substantial  construc- 
tion. The  pedestal  binders  are  lugged  to  the  pedestals  and  held 
in  place  by  three  iJ4  inch  bolts  on  each  side. 

The    equalization    is    continuous    throughout    each    group    of 
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curves  on  the  main  line  are  of  12  degrees.  The  track  is  laid  with 
85  pound  rails. 

These  engines  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  Southern  Pacific 
locomotives  4000  and  4001,  which  were  built  in  the  spring  of  1909. 
They  are  lighter,  however,  and  present  various  differences  in 
details.  The  design  has  been  worked  out  along  lines  adopted  by 
the  builders  for  heavy  Mallet  locomotives,  while  the  details, 
where  possible,  accord  with  existing  Norfolk  &  Western  prac- 
tice. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  straight  topped,  separable  type,  with  a 
feed-water  heater  in  the  front  section.  The  fire-box  has  a  sloping 
back  head,  and  the  crown  is  stayed  by  radial  bolts;  while  472 
flexible  bolts  are  placed  in  the  outside  rows  in  the  sides,  back 
and  throat.  The  barrel  of  the  main  boiler  is  composed  of  three 
rings,  with  sextuple  riveted  butt  seams  on  the  top  center  line. 
The  seams  are  welded  at  the  ends.  The  dome  is  on  the  forward 
ring,  and  the  seam  is  strengthened  by  a  large  diamond  shaped 
welt  strip  placed  inside. 

The  water  heater  is  traversed  by  450  tubes,  which  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  entire  cross  section.  Both  injectors  are  placed  on 
the  right  hand  side  in  front  of  the  cab,  and  they  force  water  into 
the  heater  through  a  single  check  valve  also  placed  on  the  right 
hand  side.  The  heater  is  surmounted  by  a  manhole,  and  the  feed 
is  discharged  through  a  suitable  fitting  which  is  tapped  into  the 
manhole  cover.  The  heated  water  enters  the  boiler  proper 
through  a  single  check  valve,  placed  on  the  left  side  immediately 
back  of  the  front  tube  sheet. 

The  arrangement  of  the  steam  piping  is  similar  to  that  used 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  locomotives  previously  referred  to.  The 
high  pressure  exhaust  is  conveyed  forward,  through  horizontal 
pipes,  to  the  smoke-box,  where  it  is  passed  through  a  Baldwin 
reheater.  The  spark  arrester  consists  of  a  perforated  plate,  so 
'ocated  that  all  the  products  of  combustion  must  pass  through  it 
before  entering  the  stack. 

The  steam  distribution  is  controlled  throughout  by  15  inch 
piston  valves,  set  with  a  lead  of  J4  inch.  The  four  valves  are 
Juplicates  of  one  another,  those  controlling  the  high  pressure  dis- 
tribution being  arranged  for  inside  admission,  while  the  low  pres- 
sure valves  have  outside  admission.  The  ports  and  bridges  are 
modified  to  suit.  The  valves  are  of  cast  iron  with  L-shaped  pack- 
ing rings  sprung  in.  Walschaert  motion  is  used,  and  the  high 
and  low  pressure  gears  are  controlled  simultaneously  by  the  Bald- 


wheels,  trucks  included.  The  front  truck  is  center  bearing  and 
the  rear  truck  side  bearing. 

The  waist  bearers  which  support  the  forward  boiler  section  are 
of  the  usual  design,  and  are  both  under  load.  The  fire-i)OX  is  car- 
ried on  sliding  bearers  at  the  front  and  back.  -    •:    . 

The  tender  frame  is  composed  of  15  inch  channels  for  the 
center  sills  and  12  inch  channels  for  the  side  sills.  The  bumpers 
are  of  oak.  The  frame  is  strongly  braced,  and  the  frame  bolsters 
are  built  up  of  Y2  inch  steel  plates  and  4x3  inch  angles.  The 
frame  is  braced  transverseh-,  at  mid-length,  by  two  8-inch  chan- 
nels.   The  trucks  are  of  the  arcli-bar  ty))e,  Ut'ith  I-beatn  bolsters. 


FRONT   VIEW   OF    NORFOLK    AND    WESTERN    MALLET. 
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]''l'oi   poking   tlic  ladijig   wlun    unluadiiig,   ilic   area  of   the   bottom 

5 -Opening  has  bctiiiiiade  Very  large,  being  about  50  sq.  ft.  and  the 

'..slopes  of  the  hopper  sheets  have  been  made  50"  at  the  ends  and 

"  .  (56°   at   the   sides    from   the  horizoDtal.     Tliese   conditions   were 

■  tiiade  possible  without  reducing  materially  the  carrying  capacity 

:.  .by  incrca.>!m^  both  the  height  an(l  the  width  oi  the  cars,  reduc- 

,.'.  ing  the  wheel  base  of  the  trucks  and  spreading  the  trucks  further 

•■'  .iapart  from  center  to  center.    The  door  opening  is  closed  by  two 

..Vtloors  hitiged  at  the  sitlts,  which  form  part  t)f  the  vertical  sides, 

■:v;=9p  that  when  ppenvil,part  of  the  shies,. as  vvcH  as  the  bottom,  falls 

.K.- away  from  tlie  load,  thus  making  a  large  unobstructed  opening, 

A -and  reducing  the  chance  of  bridging  to  a  miniminn.      The  doors 

.\Vjnect on  the  center  line  of  the  car  and  each  are  supported  by  two 

.  .six  incii  chaimel  bars,  to  which  the  door  operating  gear  bars  are 

-.attached. 

.^••^  .  One  ot  tlie  best  features  of  this  design  is  embodied  in  the  door 
./.'Operating,  geitfi,  which  i-  .irraiiged  to  be  operated  from  either  side 
\;'0f  the  c^ir,  and  besides  it  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  doors  arc 
•   -closed  and  the  car  is  loaded,  there  is  no  strain  on  the  winding 
'^  gear  proper;  in  other  words,  the  supporting  mechanism  is  self- 
locking  and  the  load  tends  to  keep  the  duors  closed  rather  than 
.to  open  them.     This  is  accompli^-iied  by  means  of  cranks  which 
■turn  over  a  dead  center  into  a  position  of  re-t.     The  doors  are 
•.^Cornceted  to  the  cranks  by  heavy  rods  with  screw  attachment  for 
adjustment    in    place    of   chains;    lhi>    jirevents    >tretching    and 
guarantees  that  the  doors  will  .stay  tight,  preventing  leakage  of 
ore  in  transit.     Gears  of  this  kind  have  given  good  service  on 
.J-  coal  cars,  and  have  the   furilur  advantage  of  being  positive  so 
'.vfthat  when   the   duurs   are    fro/iii   jmuI   tlurefori'  cannot   drop  by 
...  gravity,  they  can  bo  forced  down  by  the  comiecthig  rods,  which 
.  ;  cantiot  be  done  with  chain  comicctions.  :   '"  '•:*,  v"  ■.    ;.'..  ;  -  V "''' 
..^.•.~    AnotbcT  feature  in  connectiiin  wit))  the  d<ior  gear  is  a  safety 
"■'■■device  'absolutely   jiositive  in  its  actinu,   and  which  will  prevent 
^'....thc  injury  of  the  operator  when  opening  the  dnwrs.     To  operate 
„ "-the  doors  the  itsnul  wrench  is  applied  to  the  sijuarc  end  of  thf 
■.';?operating   shaft;   the  crank    arms   referred  to  are   revolved   by 
;V  .Ttneans  of  block  clutches  having  clearance  of  lialf  a   revolution, 
■''•>\vhich  permits  the^  cranks  to  revolve  for  half  a  revolution,  after 
having  been  broitght  over  the  dead  center  sufticiently  to   fully 
open   the   doors   without   moving   the   wrench    in   the   operator's 
hands.     After   the   doors   have  been   tpeiied   the   clutches   are   in 
: ;.:; proper,  ptisitioii  tor  closing  the"  doors,  tin  re  Iieing  n«f  lost  motioti 
>';■  This   arrangenient   is  very   simple,   effective   and   readily   under- 
'stood.     Every  detuil  of  the  car  has  bcenworked  out  to  secure 
the  greatest  econoniy  in  niaiiilenan-cc ;  ihc  doors  are  stronger  and 
.■■.•;inore  heavily  braced  tlian  has  ever  been  the  practice  in  the  pas', 
J!,,', ■■.which  is  essential  to  prevent  dtsti>rtion   from   steam   shovel  load- 
;    ing,.,tui.(Ier  wliicli   usage  it  is  particularly  dUlicult  to  keep  .th? 

doors  tight  ivntl  prevent  leakage  of  ore.    r  '  ■;'•'■'       'V  '  '  '^      ' 

^;"':     In  J»->recefit  test^^^^^   the.  Clinton   Furnaces  at   Pittsburgh   the 

.;'.  sample  car  wa.s  loaded  wiili   i«k),,^oo  pounds  of  wet  ore  and  was 

»:  ;'tinloa(]ed  by  one  man.    The  tinie  consumed  by  the  ore  in  leavin.i; 

■   .  'tjje  ciaji^, AVas  eig|*K^^^^^^^^  a  handful  of  the  ore  tethaincd 

'V 'iri  the 'car,  and  no  pokhig  or  hrimmering  of  the  sides  to  loosen 

;:;the  ore  was  necessary,  or  resorted  to,  during  the  operation.    The 

V.earwa^  afterwards  loadcil  with  6S,0(X)  pounds  of  steel  punch- 

ings.;  the  ..load  being  placed  directly  over  the  door-,,  and  although 

.  r.this  was  a  very   severe  test  of  the  efticiency  of  tlie  door  gear, 

'■there  wa.s  no  sign  of  wtakness  or  leakage. 


\-':'^$SiUyp  CAStt'l^iytX  'SvTsJEii. — "Wc   have   a   system   \n   our   shop 

{•^.Itaowri.  as  thdciirdJndt'x  system.  We  know  each  and  every 
!..  ^engine  that  is  coming  intu  the  shop  30,  60  or  Qo  tlays  in  advance. 
.:.'■■  .i^ach  foreman  consults  it  and  sees  what  is  necessary  and  confers 

■...with  tlie  storekeeper  so  as  to  have  his  material  on  hand.  Our 
;;V-\  shop  was  built  in   1P79  and  is  classed  as  a  baek  number.     Last 

',"  month  we  took  an  engine  in  on  April   11   and  on  the  ii>th  we 

v..,    turned  it  out  of  tlie  shop  and  it  went  into  service  on  the  20th. 

■   ■■  It  received  a  new  set  of  driving  boxes,  shoes  and  wedges,  and  a 

firebox.    AVe  built  an  e.xtra  back  end   for  the  boiler.     This  we 

;  ..are  doing  fur  every  class  of  engine  we  have  on  our  system.  This 
■' "■' ITiattcr  was  line'l  up  in  one  of  our  staff  mceting.s  with  the  store- 


keeper, and  when  the  engine  arrived  on  the  pit  each  man  had 
his  part  to  look  after.  We  had  a  flat  car  with  a  new  firebox 
end  on  it,  and  it  was  placed  behind  the  engine,  one  end  of  the  car 
being  empty.  The  other  bo.x  was  cut  off  on  Tuesday  morning, 
taken  out  to  the  turntable  and  pushed  on  the  flat  car  which 
was  turned,  pushed  back  in  and  the  other  end  put  on  the  boiler. 
The  jaws  were  faced  on  Monday  and  the  shoes  and  wedges  laid 
off  on  Tuesday.  In  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  machinist, 
the  blacksmith  had  to  make  two  welds  on  the  frames.  We  put 
him  at  that  Monday  evening.  By  planning  and  lining  up  these 
things  we  got  wonderful  results." — /•".  C.  Pickard  at  the  General 
foremen's  Convention. 


TEST  OF  HOT  WATER  WASHOUT  SYSTEM 


The  time  consumed  for  the  washing  system  at  Macon, 
using  the  plant  installed  by  the  National  Boiler  Washing 
Chicago,  is  as  follow  s  :  • ; 

liaslung   Hide  Firebox  Consolidation,    1700  Class,  22  jr_30  i'n'. 

Coupling    blow-utf    Iiom- 

r.lowiriK  off  boilt-r,  5(i  lbs.  steam,  2  gages  water.. 

Removing    22    niucl    plugs 

Washing    boiler • 

Putting   in    mud   plugs »» 

Filling  boiler,   1   gr.ge  water ; 

Getting   50   lbs.    steam • 


Ga., 
Co., 


3  min. 
40 
15 
20 

7 
1* 
30 


Total,  2  hours  and  9  minutes,  or li»  min. 

IVashinq    Karroiv    Firebox    Consolidation,    1030    Class,    21  x  32    t». 

Coupling   hose ••••  .       3  mm. 

mowing  oft  boiler,  90  lbs.  steam,  1  gage  water ,»■?»■.  4'^     " 

Removing    IS    mud    plugs '•  •  16     "■...;; 

Washing   boiler    31     *_  .■  ■  ■.■ 

Putting   in   plugs 12       ,  ■■■■■'■ 

Filling    boiler 7     ,,•'••' 

Getting    50    Jbs.    steam 34 

Total.   2    hoiir!^   and   25   minutes,   nr.  ..'."■,, i..,i..  .  145  min. 

This  class  of  boiler  is  the  most  difficult  we  have  to  wash. 


Small    1500    Class    Engines.    18  jt  24   in. 

Coupling    hose 

}!lowing    otf    boiler 

Removing     plugs ,.,««i..iv»»  .  •. . 

Washing    boiler ....«.,..■,..  ..;•>>.. .-. , 

Putting    in    plu.gs. .i,...;i. ^  •>  •», 

I'illing     h(.)iler ..4.  « *  .;.  • .44.  .^ 

Getting  50  lbs.  steam ......,»....•;,.'.»..<.. 


4  min. 
18     " 
11  '■•* 

'»:.^--.-'. 
i :  **  ■• 

•"  6..  r'\ 

?3     " 

73  min. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
fl. 

7. 


Total,  2  hours  and  l.f  minutc«.  or........*..., 

TctrperatuTc — W.i-liiiii:.    150  deg. :   filling,  200  de^.     ^^'':.      '■:>,;,."•.- 
System  of  M'aslnnij  in  Ail  Cases.  ...','      ..,>'■!   '■;   '■'•■..' 

Crown   fhceet.  -.^^    v  ■,.','■■.  ■■VVJ. ■.■.';•':";  -'.;'■'''   ■ 

I-"lu<  s  at  front  end  near  checks.  --    ■     ••■     ■.;.-'  -'^ '^  ■ '''i'-'  -■'. 

J'.tlly  nf  b'iUT  and  tioitom  lines  from  front  end  of  bodcr  toward  firehox.'.- 
I'.Ti'k  head,  abivc  and  below  fire  door. 

Side-^.  ..--::   ,;^^v 

Throat  and  back  flue  shrcets.  '        .'  :■;,• 

.^rch  pipes.  "-  .■.'.■': 

Washing  water,  140  lbs.  pressure;  filling  water,  ISO  lbs.  pressure.     ,:. '-■.■. 

— C,  X.  Dickcrl  at  the  Gcmral  Forcmini.  C^)nl;intiffM^^^)y. 


"A  Study  ill  I  teat  Transmission,"  by  J.  K.  Clement  and  C.  M. 
Garland,  is   issued  as    Bulletin   No.  40   of  the    1-^ngineering   Exr.; 
periment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois.     This  bulletin  is 
for  the  technical  reader  and  will  be  of  interest  to  the  student  and. 
physicist  as  well  as  the  designer  and  operator  of  heating  or  cool- 
ing apparatus  of  any  descripti'>n.     The  rcstilts  <^>f  the  experiments  « 
apply  directly  to  the  problem  of  increased  eti'cciiveiiess  of  heating, 
or  cooling  Surfaces,  which  is  a  problem  at  the  jiresent  moment'; 
engaging  the  attention  of  engineers.     .X  large  portion  of  the  in:»  , 
terest  in  the  Indietin  lies  in  the  method  of  experimentation.    The.* 
results   show   that  the   heat  transmitted   througli   the   walls  of  aj,, 
vessel  in  contact  with  water  may  be  increased  two  or  three  times' 
by   increasing   the    velocity   or    rate    of    agitation    of    the    water.  ' 
Copies  may  be  obtained  gratis  upon  application  to  W.  F.  M.  Goss,,. 
Director  of   the    Kiigineering  E.xperiment   Station,   University  pf;^ 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.  ■'.,'<■■■  "'V:^\  :y.':'-;y./ ■</.y-h.'.fi.--r{i  .y'^^^ 


LuiTRiCATlieij*;  Te«t  .\i    I'ik;  ll    U.MVi.RsiTy.-r^Ey-the  additfoitT. 
(<i  graphite  to  oil    there   is  a  lower  frictional  resistance  of  the'; 
journal;   tiu-  ani'iuni  of  oil   required  for  a  .given  scrviee  is  re*' 
duced;  a  lii;ht  or  inferior  quality  of  oil  may  be  employed;  water, 
under   favral'le   conditions   may   serve  as  a   ;<utlficient   lubricant;- 
a  small  amnunt  of  graphite  only  is  required,  as  too  mticli  unduly;; 
thickens  the  oil  an<l  increases  its  internal   friction  due  to  vices- 
ity.    The  benefits  derived  from  the  graphite  persist  long  after.  ilS 
aiiplieation  has  ceased.  ■      :.     ■    ^ '^) 


MALLET   ARTICULATED    LOCOMOTIVE    2-?^-8^2FTYPE. 


'Norfolk  &  Western  Rv^ 


i.lie  Baldwin   Locomotive   Works  has   recently  completed  five 

•  vy  Mallet  locomotives  with  the  2-8-8-2  wheel  arrangement  for 

:       Xorlolk  &   Western   Ry.     These  engines   are   designated  by 

ti:  .•  railway  company  as  Class  Y-i,  and  each  is  practically  equiv- 

nt  in  capacity  to  two  twelve-wheeled  locomotives  of  class  M-i. 

v:  latter  en^nnes  are  the  standard  on  this  road  for  heavy  freight 

-vice,  and  weiijh  in  working  order  204.000  pounds.  / 

The  new  engines  will  operate  over  grades  of  2  per  cent  c6tn-. 

Itfted  with:  iuicoinpcnsate<l  curves  of  ij  (legfces:  .'nie^s^^^^^^ 


win  power  reyersc.    The  front. and  back  reverse  shafts  are  con- 
nected by  a  single  reach  rod  placed  on  the  center  line. 

The  arrangement  of  the  articulated  connection  and  the  method 
of  securing  the  cylinders  to  the  frames,- accord  vvith  the  regular '■ 
practice  of  the  builders  for  engines  of  this  size.     The  frames  ai^:- 
of  cast  steel,  5  inches  in  width,  and  oi  most  substantial  construe-, 
tion.     The  pedestal  binders  are  lugged  to  the  pedestals  and  held,  ■ 
in  place  by  three  .iJiiiiGh  bolts  on  caeli  side.  V'l'  -l-    ■."•- 

Thie'  cqualizatipn    r^.   contimious"  ihrougliout.  i:ach    gKKip- jSf  f. 


UH-UAloriVK  >X»K  SiKRViCK   0-V  2,  1H;R  CKXr,  ORAUKS   WITH   8  DtOKtE    CL  R\fci.-T-.\oKl-l>LK    A.>P   Ut>TfcKV   JKV' 


-  ■  .  vir'vcs  ori  the  main  line  are  of  12  degrees.^  The  track  is  laid  with 

-5  pound  rails." •i.y.'lv';;-'^.;-'.-^;"'  ■''■;''■:'',.'■%' ''S-i\  -'■i.--''J 

-.'These  engine?  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  Southern  Pacific 

'locomotives  4000  and  4001,  which  were  built  in  the  spring  of  1909. 

!  licy  are   lighter,   however,   and   present   various   differences   in 

Iitails.    Tile  design  has  been  worked  out  along  lines  adopted  by 

,     'tie    buil<Kr-i    tor    heavy    Mallet    locomotive^,    while    the    details, 

where  possible,  .accord  with  existing  Norfolk  &  Western  prac- 

'\ipe.'~:Z'^r :\U^:-ty{y':, }:;.;, -^^^^^^  ;.' ■''^■\--. '^':- ■:./};:'' ^■■' 

■     "The  boiler  is  of  the  straight  topped,   separable  type,  with  a 

"feed-water  heater  in  the  front  section.    The  fire-box  has  a  sloping 

l^ick  head,  and  the  crown  is  stayed  by  radial  bolts ;  while  47 J 

;e.\ible  bolts  arc  placed  in  the  outside  rows  in  the  sides,  back 

md  throat.    The  barrel  of  the  main  boiler  is  composed  of  thre<' 

'ings.  with  sextuple  riveted  butt  scams  on  the  top  center  line. 

The  seams  are  welded  at  the  ends.     The  dome  is  on  the  forward 

ring,  and  the  seam  is  strengthened  by  a  large  diamond  shaped 

velt  strip  placed  inside. 

The  water  heater  is  traversed  by  450  tubes,  which  are  di^trib^ 

;     qted  over  the  entire  cross  section.     Both  injector*  arc  placed  oiv 

•he  right  hand  side  in  front  of  the  cab.  and  they  force  water  into 

"he  heater  through  a  single  check  valve  also  placed  on  the  right 

sand  side.     The  heater  is  surmounted  by  a  manhole,  and  the  feed 

.'j^' discharged  through  a  suitable  fitting  which  is  tapped  into  the 

nanhole    cover.      The    heated    water    enters    the    boiler    proper 

,     hrough  a  single  check  valve,  placed  on  the  left  side , immediately 

■■  back  of  the  front  tube  sheets  •;•  .     :<s  ■■V:''' .•;-;:'>;^C^  :-;  ■'■■',!:    ;.'."' 

The  arrangement  of  the  steam  piping  is  siitiilar  to  that  used 

n  the  Southern  Pacific  locomotives  previously  referred  to.    The 

.;igh  pressure  e.xhaust   is  conveyed   forward,  through   hori/<.)ntaI 

■     ipes,  to  the  smoke-box,  where  it  is  passed  through  a  Baldwin 

cheater.     The  spark  arrester  consists  of  a  perforated  plate,  so 

ocated  that  all  the  products  of  coiiibustion  must  jxiss  through  it 

efore  onttriiig  the  stack.    '  :^:-r>    ••';■■■.  ■' '■'/■"^'- ^-^ 

The   steam   distribution   is  controlled   throughout   by  15  inch 

iston  valve<.  set  with  a  lead  of  J 4  inch.     The  fiMir  valves  are 

iuplicates  of  one  another,  those  controlling  the  high  pressure  dis- 

ributioir being  arranged  for  inside  admission,  while  the  low  pres- 

•Ure  valves  have  outside  admission.     The  ports  and  bridges  are 

nodified  to  suit.    The  valves  are  of  cast  iron  with  L-shaped  pack- 

"ng  rings  sprung  in.     Walschaert  motion  is  iised.  and  the  high 

".nd  low  pre«<iirc  gears  are  controlled  simultaneously  by  the  Bald- 


wheels,  trucks  included.     The  front  truck  is  cx-riter  bearing  aid  ■ 
the  rear  truck  side  beating^  If  r.'^ 

The  waist  bearers  which  support  the  forward  boiler  section  are 
of  the  usual  design,  and  arc  both  under  load.  The  fircrbox^is  car- 
ried on  sliding  bearers  at  the  front  and  back.  v.    J:  J^';- 

The  tender  frame   is  composed  of   15   inch   channels  for  the-: 
center  sills  and  12  inch  ch.innel>  for  the  side  sills.     1  he  bumpers 
are  of  oak.    The  frame  i>  strongly  braced,  and  the  frame  bolsters  ' 
jare  built  up,  o£  .J<i  iirch  sto^^l  plat<es  dn4  4X3  mch  angles.    The 
fratrie  is  braced  transversely,  at  nlicl-length.  by  two  8-inch  chan- 
.  neis.    The  trucks  a  re,  of  the  ;irch-lKtr.  t.\  j»e..  with  I -beam  b  •IsterSj  - 


FRiyXI  VDE\\    OF   XOKFoUKvA^p   \V^$T1£SX^;V^ 


?ir« 
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triple  elliptic  springs  and  rolled  steel  wheels.  The  lower  sprint; 
seats  are  mounted  on  rollers,  thus  providing  the  equivalent  of  a 
swing  truck.    The  tank  is  of  the  water  bottom  type. 

These  locomotives  are  far  larger  than  any  previously  built 
for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  but  for  Mallet  engines  their 
size  is  not  unprecedented.  The  principal  features  embodied  in 
their  construction  have  been  fully  tried  out  on  locomotives  pre- 
viously built,  and  satisfactory  results  may  therefore  be  anticipated. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

GENERAL    DATA. 

Gauge 4  ft.  »%  in. 

Service    Freight 

Fuel    Bit.    coal 

Tractive   effort    77,000   lbs. 

Weight  in  working  order,  est 390,000  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers,  est 360,000  lbs. 

Weight  on  leading  truck,  est 15,000  lbs. 

Weight  on  trailing  truck,  est 15,000  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order,  est 560,000  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving  40  ft.  3  in. 


Heating  surface,  tubes 4,309  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox 210  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  feedwater  heater 1,389  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  total 6,908  sq.  ft. 

Reheater  heating  surface   680  sq.  ft. 

Grate  area 76.2  sq.  ft. 

TENDEK. 

Water  capacity   9,000  gals. 

Coal   capacity    14   tons 


PAINT  CAN  STORAGE  LOCKER 


A  locker  for  storing  paint  cans  that  are  in  daily  use,  as  well 
as  oils  and  other  inflammable  material,  should  be  fireproof,  cap- 
able of  easy  cleaning  and  sufficiently  ventilated  to  prevent  spon- 
taneous combustion  and  so  arranged  that  any  can  of  oil  or  paint 
can  be  conveniently  obtained  without  running  any  risk  of  tipping 
over  other  cans. 

An    arrangement    which    fills    all    of    these   conditions    in   an 


VIEW    SHOWING   THE    PAINT    .STOR.XGE    LOCKER.      THE  COVER.S    ARE    COUNTERB.\LANCED  BV    WEIGHTS   AND   HAVE 
VE.NTILATORS     IN     THE     TOP.       THE     WHOLE    LOCKER    IS     M.\DE    OF    SHEET    STEEL 

^.J]"'  ^3sc,  tot.il  55  ft.  6  in.  excellent  manner  has  been  installed  at  the  Readville  shops  and 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 83  ft.  3  in.  .        ,              .        ,                                           ,                   ,        _,  .                .             , 

gj^jjQg  IS  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.      This  consists  oi  a 

Weight  on  drivers  ~  tractive  effort 4.fi7  platform  slightly  above  the  floor  lever,  covered  with  zinc  plates 

Total  weight  ^  tractive  effort 5.06  '^     ,,        .              ,       ,        ,                    .        ...                ,.,               ,•         j.. 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers -^  heating  surface 730.00  and  having  a  back  about  3P  in.  high  to  which  are  hinged  the 

Tu?  hSf  ^f^  ^  ,Sx'h:aHWg  suVface: : ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  izaso  covers  that  enclose  the  top  and  front  of  the  locker.    These  covers 

Weight  on  drivers  -i-  total  heating  surface 61.00  are  of  sheet  metal  and  are  counterbalanced  bv  weights  on  the 

Total  weight  -^  total  heating  surface 66.00  ,,                  .                         ,             ,.                                •      ,-                   r             ^i 

Volume  both  cylinders,  cu.  ft 23.05  cables   passing   over    the   pulleys   seen    projecting   up    from  the 

G?Itl  area "i  tof  "cyiimlcTs: .''^''".'^"!: ". ! ! ' ! ! ' ! ! .' .' ! .' ! .' ! ." !  '.^.^.3  26  ^^'^^-    ^hey  are  provided  with  a  small  ventilator  in  the  top  and 

CYLINDERS.  whcn  closcd  make  a  locker  that  is  sufficiently  air  tight  to  pre- 

Diamet'e'r'*  "*''*'" iVy' "and^soTn^  ^^"^  rapid  evaporation  and  drying  of  the  paints,  while  still  not 

Stroke  30  in.  being  entirely  unventilated.     The  locker  here   shown   has  three 

Kind           .'»                                VALVES.                                           Piston  sections,  and  can,  of  course,  be  easily  extended  as  required.     In 

Diameter   15  in.  this  are  stored  the  cans  of  oils,  paint  cans  that  have  been  opened. 

Lead    'A    in.  ,         , 

brushes,  etc. 

WHEELS  '                                  ^ 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 56  in.  — ■ 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires 3  in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 10  x   12  in.  „                                         --                               .  ii     iU 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  lengt'i 9>4  x  12  in.  Ei.ECTRIC      LIGHTED       i  RAINS      ON      THE      BCRLIXGTOX.— All      the 

Inline  Iruck.  'journals'''^!".''.'^!': ! .' .' .' .' .' '. '. ." ! .' .' .' .' .' .' '. '. '. ." ! .' .' ! .' .' .' .' .' .' .'  .6  "i "  w  in!  through    passenger    trains    of   the    Burlington    are   now    electric 

Trajling  truck  wheels,  diameter 30  in.  liirhted    throughout,    from    locomotive    to    observation    platform. 

Trailing  truck,  journals 6  x  10  in,  _"^                                     ,                ...      „         ,,     , 

j^j.ij  Seventy-two  complete  trains  and  practically  all  the  reserve  pas- 
Style Straight  scnger   equipment   of   the    entire    Burlington    system   have   been 

Working  pressure 200  lbs.  •..,,-,                 •           ,                                       -t                          t 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 80  in.  equipped,  including  locomotives,  baggage  cars,  mail  cars,  coach- 
Firebox' iTtfsNhickne'st''.\\"^                                                                  i":  ^S'  chair  cars,  dining  cars,  sleeping  cars  and  observation  cars. 

Firebox,  water  space F.  5>J,  S.  &  B.  5  in.  Xo   such   extensive   and   costly   improvement   of   coach    lighting 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 350 — 2  "4  in.  ,         ,              ,^              ,  ,     r 

Tubes,  length  21  ft.  has  been  attempted  before. 
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AN  IMPROVED  LCXX)MOTIVE  CYLINDER  AND  FRAME 

ARRANGEMENT. 


A  cylinder  and  frame  construction  which  permits  the  ter- 
oiinating  of  the  frames  back  of  the  cylinders  and  increases  the 
strength  and  stiffness  at  this  point,  as  well  as  simplifying  the 
whole  casting,  has  been  patented  by  O.  N^  Terry  and  J.  C. 
Crawford. 

The  construction  provides  a  cast  steel  saddle  that  includes 
tlanges  front  and  rear  to  which  the  frames  are  securely  fastened. 
The  arrangement  shown  in  the  illustration  is  where  the  cylin- 
ders are  cast  separate  from  the  saddle,  although  the  same  idea 
can  be  applied  with  the  usual  combined  cylmder  and  half  saddle. 

In  the  former  case  the  saddle  is  of  cast  steel  and  contains  the 


same  as  those  here  illustrated.  In  this  case  it  is  recommended 
that  the  cylinder  be  of  cast  steel  and  provided  with  bushings  for 
the  pistons  and  valves. 

The  advantages  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  in  the  matter 
of  convenience  of  repairs,  are  readily  apparent  The  cylinders 
are  easily  removed  without  disturbing  other  parts  in  the  vicinity; 
the  front  frames  can  be  taken  down  quickly  and  the  steam 
passages  are  much  more  direct  and  shorter  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  separable  saddle,  the  cylinder  castings  are  greatly  simplified 
and  cheapened.       •.;;'• 


Scholarships  for  Grand  Trunk  Employees. — ^The  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  has  announced  that  the  company  will  give  free, 
three  scholarships,  each  covering  four  years,  in  the  faculty  of 
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FRAME   AND  CYLINDER  CONNECTIONS   FOR  LOCOMOTIVE   WITH    SEPARATE   SADDLF. 


exhaust  port  only,  this  being  a  direct  passage  from  the  side  of 
the  saddle  near  the  top  directly  to  the  exhaust  pipe.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  casting  is  a  shell  with  the  necessary  stiffening 
ribs  and  walls.  The  rear  frame  connections  are  arranged  to 
cover  the  entire  depth  of  the  frame,  the  construction  including 
a  vertical  key  and  horizontal  bolts  in  the  customary  manner  for 
rigid  frame  joints.  A  horizontal  web  at  this  point  increases  the 
stiffness.  The  same  construction  is  provided  at  the  front,  the 
frames  here  probably  being  in  the  form  of  steel  castings,  in- 
cluding the  deck  plate.  The  cast  iron  cylinders  are  bolted  and 
keyed  to  the  saddle,  the  arrangement  being  for  the  steam  pipes 
to  enter  the  top  of  the  valve  chambers.  In  order  to  eliminate 
careful  fitting  a  flexible  joint  is  provided  for  the  exhaust  pas- 
sage between  the  cylinder  and  saddle.  This  arrangement  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  steam  pipes  are  con- 
tinued outside  of  the  front  end  just  above  the  cylinder  and  enter 
the  top  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  usual  construction 
on  Mallet  compounds  at  the  high  pressure  cylinder. 

With  combined  cylinders  and  half  saddles  the  construction  is 
very  similar,  with  the  exception  that  the  exhaust  passage  is 
continued  in  the  casting,  the  steam  pipe  connections  being  the 


applied  science  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Que.,  to  appren- 
tices and  other  employees  of  the  company  under  21  years  of 
age  and  to  minor  sons  of  employees.  These  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  under  competitive  examinations.  Scholarships  will 
be  granted  for  one  year  and  be  renewed  from  year  to  year,  to 
cover  the  four  years,  provided  the  holder  makes  satisfactory 
progress.  The  holders  of  these  scholarships  will  be  required  to 
serve  the  road  as  student  apprentices  during  vacation  periods, 
and,  at  the  option  of  the  company,  for  two  years  after  com- 
pleting the  college  course. 


High  Speed  Excursion  Train. — On  Saturday,  May  21,  the 
Michigan  Central  ran  an  excursion  train  of  12  cars,  all  well 
filled,  from  Windsor,  Ont.,  to  Falls  View  station,  224  miles,  in 
224  minutes;  and,  following  this,  another  train  of  the  same 
length  made  the  same  distance  in  seven  minutes  less ;  and  both 
trains  ran  through  without  a  stop.  In  making  these  fine  runs 
the  road  had  professional  witnesses  in  large  numbers.  All  of 
the  passengers  in  both  trains  were  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  who  had  been  holding  their  biennial 
convention  in  Detroit. 
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tripk'  elliptic  si)rinv;>  and  rolKiI  stcil  uluiN.  I  lie  Inuir  >iiriiii; 
scats  arc  niomilcd  t>ii  rollers,  tlius  i)nivi(iiiiK  tlio  Kitiivakiit  nt  a 
suing  truck.      I'lu'  tank  is  of  the  water  lii'ttnm  type. 

."/'rhesc    locomotives    are    far    larger    iliaii    any    previously    l)inlt 
for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  bnt  for  Mallet  enj^'ities  their 
size  is  not   nnprecedente*!.     The  principal    featnres   embodied   in 
their  coiistniction  have  Ikhi   fully  tried  out  on  locimotives  pr;- 
viously  built,  an<l  satisfactory  results  may  tiurt  fore  be  anticii)ated. 

...The   general    dimension--,    wei.nlit^    auil    raiin..    .nc    i;i\eii    in    tlie 

^tollowiiig  table : 
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Mtatiiig  stirfaif,  tubes .'i-..*/, 

Ikating  surface,   tirclm.x.  .....',... .' 

Heating  surface,   feiilwater   beater.. 

Heating   surface,   total 

Reheater   heating  surface    
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PAINT  CAN  STORAGE  LOCKER 


::;A  locker  for  storing  paint  cans  that  arc  in  daily  use,  as  well 
a.s  oils  and  other  intlammabU'  material,  should  be  fireproof,  cap 
able  of  easy  cleaning  and  snlliciently  ventilated  to  prevent  spon- 
taneous combustion  and  so  arranged  that  any  can  of  oil  or  paint 
can  be  conveniently  obtained  without  running  any  risk  of  tipping 
over  other  cans. 

.■\n    arran.cenicnt    wliicli    iills    all    of    these    conditions    in   ah.. 
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e.xcellem  manner  has  been  installed  at  the  Keadviile  shops  and 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  This  c(>nsists  of  a 
pl.atform  sliolniy  .-iluive  tile  tloor  lever,  covered  with  /.inc  plates 
and  having  a  back  about  .^o  in.  high  to  whicii  are  hinged  the 
covers  that  eneb^e  tb.e  t(/p  and  front  of  the  locker.  These  covers 
are  of  sheet  meial  and  ;ire  counterbalanced  Iiy  weights  on  the 
cables  passing  over  the  pulleys  .seen  projecting  up  frotn  the 
back.  They  are  provided  with  ;i  small  ventilator  in  the  top  and 
when  closed  n-.ake  a  locker  that  is  sutTieiently  air  tight  to  pre- 
vent rai)id  evaporation  ;iiid  drying  of  the  ]iaints.  while  still  not 
beiiig  entirely  unventilated.  The  locker  lure  sluun  has  three 
isections,  and  can,  of  course,  be  easily  extended  as  required.  In 
this  are  stored  the  cans  of  oils,  paint  cans  tb.it  have  beon  opened,;^ 

brushes,  etc.  ■ '  "  \:C 

_-i=t—^-^*^=-»i7--- '-;.*;;  ■  ■•.;.•.■■■';;■;■-■'■:"•;.■  .^>.  ••  -^'f; 

T-'iKfTKrir'    |ji:iitKiV    Tr.aiSs   'rt^^  — All    the  '. 

ilirougii  pa>-eiiger  trains  ,>i  the  I'.nrliii.utMii  afe.Vnow"  electric 
lighted  tlironghont.  frnni  locomotive  10  nbservatiotT  jilatfomi. 
.Seventy  two  complete  trains  and  practically  all  the, reserve  pas- 
senger ei|nipment  nf  the  viitire  llurlingtou  systoiii  have  b'^^P ' 
eiHiipped.  iiK-Iuiliug  !•  'Ci uik n i\ <.~,  baggage  \."tf:?.  ulail- ..ciars.  coaclir  : 
e>.  chair  cars,  dining  cars,  sleei>ing  cars  and  i>Use.rvation  cars. 
.\i>  such  e\ieii-i\e  and  c"st!\-  impro\enuiu  >if  cc-acb  .ligliting 
has  been  attempted  liefxri'.  ••'■^' >■'  '■^i■■'■•.-.^..';' 
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\N  IMPROVED  LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDER  AND  FRAME 
ARRANGEMENT. 


A    cylinder   and    frame   construction    which    permits   the   ter- 

linating  of  the  frames  back  of  the  cylinders  and  increases  the 

trength  and   stiffness  at   this  point,  as  well  as  simplifying  the 

vhole   casting,   has   been   patented   by   O.    N.   Terry   and   J.   C 

rawford. 

The    construction    provides   a    cast    steel    saddle   that    includes 

Ganges  front  and  rear  to  which  the  frames  are  securely  fastened. 

fhe  arrangement   shown   in   the   illustration   is  where  the  cylin- 

ters  are  cast  separate  from  the  saddle,  although  the  same  idea 

.  an  be  applied  with  the  usual  combined  cyhnder  and  half  saddle. 

:  "In  the  former  case  the  ?addle  is  of  cast  steel  and  contains  the 


same  as  those  here  illustrated.  In  this  case  it  is  recommended 
that  the  cylinder  be  of  cast  steel  and  provided  with  bushings  for 
the  pistons  and  valves. 

The  advantages  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  in  the  matter 
of  convenience  of  repairs,  are  readily  apparent.  The  cylinders 
are  easily  removed  without  disturbing  other  parts  in  the  vicinity ; 
the  front  frames  can  be  taken  down  quickly  and  the  steair. 
passages  arc  much  more  direct  and  shorter  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  separable  saddle,  the  cylipder  castings  are  j^reatly  simplified 
and  cheapened.  '    ."   ■ '      1-vv  ■f'-'-^-Y'^:::'\''^A 

Scholarships  for  Grand  Trunk  Employees. — The  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  has  announced  that  the  company  will  give  free, 
three  scholarships,  each  covering  four  years,  in  the   faculty  of 
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txhatist  port  only,  this  htiug  a  direct  p.isir.i.no  from  the  side  of 
tht"  saddle  near  the  top  directly  to  the  e.vhausi  pipe.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  casting  is  a  shell  with  fhe  necessary  stiffening 
ribs  and  walls.  The  rear  frame  connections  arc  arranged  to 
cover  the  entire  depth  of  the  frame,  the  construction  including 
a  vertical  key  and  horizontal  bolts  in  the  customary  manner  for 
rigid  frame  joints.  A  horizontal  web  at  this  poiiu  increases  the 
stiffness.  Tlio  same  construction  is  provided  at  the  front,  the 
frames  here  probably  being  in  the  ft)rni  of  steel,  castings,  in- 
cluding the  deck  plate,  The  cast  irofi  cylinders  are  bolted  and 
keyed  to  the  saddle,  the  arrangement  being  for  the  steam  pipes 
to  enter  the  top  of  the  valve  chambers.  In  order  to  eliminate 
careful  fitting  a  tloxii)lc  joint  is  provided  for  the  exhaust  pas- 
sage between  the  cylinder  and  saddle.  This  arrangement  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  sttam  pipes  are  con- 
tinued outside  of  the  front  end  just  abo\c  the  cylinder  and  enter 
the  top  in  a  maimer  somewhat  similar  to  the  usual  construction 
on  Mallet  compounds  at  the  high  pressure?  cylinder.  "„/^>'.-.  :; 
With  combined  cylinders  and  half  saddles  the  construction  is 
very  similar,  with  the  exception  that  the  exhaust  passage  is 
continued  in  the  casting,  the   steam  pipe  connections  being  the 


lied  science  of  Alctiill  University,  ^loiitn a!.  Oue ,' 16  appren- 
tices and  other  employees  of  the  company  under  21  ytars  of 
age  and  to  minor  sons  of  employees.  These  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  under  competitive  examinations.  Scholarships  will 
be  granted  for  one  year  and  be  renewed  from  year  to  year,  to 
cover  the  four  years,  provided  the  holder  makes  satisfactory 
progress.  The  holders  of  these  scholarships  will  be  required  to 
serve  the  road  <is  student  apprentices  during  vacation  ptriods, 
and,  at  the  option  of  the  company,  ipr  two  years  aitvr  com- 
pleting the  college  course::  :.\:h''^  -v>:''^  ^ '-'''":"—■■: ■:^''^^''^^^ 

Hit;!!  Spekd  f-:xctWK)x  "TR.%:i.v.-^-Ort  Satwday.,  May  zr;  the 
Michigan  Ccijira I  fai>::iw  /excursion  tfain  G:f  I2  ear.-,  all  weft 
tilled,  £ti>ni\Vind.sdr,^Ont.,;  to  I'"'alls-^^^  224  mile?,  iinf> 

_'_»4  niinutesr  aiid.  followiits*  this,  anothvr  train  <>i  ibe  sarrie 
length  made  the  .-anu-  di.-vtance  in  seyen  minutes  less  ;  and  both 
trahis  ran  through  \vith6ut  a  st<^  1^»  iuaking  these  tiuc  r«ms 
.the  road  had'  proiessional  \vitncsses  in  inrgo  -rtumbvrs.  .Ml  of 
the  passongi-rs  in  both  trains  were  member-  <>t  the  liroiherhood 
of  Locoiiu'tive  Engiiucr.s.  who  had  Ikch  IioMinj;  t!i<  ir  M'linial 
COJtvcntion  in.  Detroit. 
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2T6 AMERICAN    ENGINEER    AND    RAILROAD    JOURNAL. 

[E.tia>iuhed   1832]  THE  CONVENTIONS 

THE  OLDEST  RAILROAD  JOURNAL  IN  IHE  WORLD  

A  |U|PQ|^  AKI  This  year's  conventions  at  Atlantic  City,  in  the  value  of  the 

E^V  j^\^^^gf^Jgl  W^%  committee  reports,  the  size  and  attractiveness  of  the  exhibit  and 

^1  ^Z  I  nl  ^"     ^"    ^^^  the  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings  in  the  convention  hall,  were 

xviMD  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  previous   years.    The  discussions  0:1 

RAILROAD  JOURNAL*  committee  reports  and  individual  papers  were  not  as  active  or 

PUBLISHED   MONTHLY  prolonged  as  might  have  been  expected  or  as  was  evidently  an- 

"  ticipated.    This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Master  Car 

^',  ,^^\:r^^^  i^^^-^^.-^"^'    ^^*^'  Builders'  Association,  where  it  was  found  to  be  unnecessary  to 

1-40    Nassau    Stkkkx,    Nkw  Yoric  ;                                                                                 ' 

¥  a  nnwsAiT    ,^-     d     ,,    .     ^^        i«  "Old  two  daily  sessions  as  had  been  planned.     Many  of  thu 

J.  S.  BONSAlili,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  •'                                                     *^                  . 

reports  before  this  association  were  accepted  with  thanks  and 

F.   H.   THOMPSON,    Advertiaing  Manager.  ,          j    *       i   .*         w    ii    ..        -^x,      .               j- 

.  referred  to   letter  ballot  without  any  discussion  or  argument, 

Editors:  although  it  would  have  seemed  as  if  there  was  an  opportunity 

E.  A.  AVERiLL.                   OSCAR  KUEXZEL.  j^^  ^  ^^^y  decided  difference  of  opinion  in  several  of  them.   Ali 

JULY     iQio  °^  *^^  reports  before  this  association  were  good  and  several  oi 

=  them  were  of  unusual  value. 

■vbaerlptiOBS — ^2.00  a  year  for  tht  Unitid  Stattt  and  Canadm;  %%.li  m  t.t              >,,-..                           ,                       , 

year  to  Fortign  Countries  embraced  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  In  the  Master  Mechanics    Association,  however,  there  was  no 

s:T:er^/tif:Z'^l!fs7a'pe?'^i?b^^^^^^^^^                               for  sal.  »,  ike  evidence  of  lack  of  interest  or  paucity  of  decided  opinions  on 

Post  Office  Neuis  Co.,  217  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  the  subjects  brought  up  and  in  several  cases  the  discussion  be- 

Damreil  &  Upham,  283  IVashtngton  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  •              ,               ,            ,       ^,                       .     , 

Phtiip  Roeder.  807  North  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  came  very  active  and  even  heated.    The  papers  before  this  as- 

h:iu^7el^:,'t\S/tst:s:!ill:^^L^Minn.  s°<=i^tion  were  also  of  very  high  grade,  particularly  the  indi- 

W  Dawson  €f  Sons.  Ltd.,  Cannon  St..  Bream's  Buildings.  Lon.  vidual    paper    on     "Freight    Train     Resistance"    by     Professor 

^-  ~    -           '    •    •'  Schmidt,  which  is  a  contribution  to  the  proceedings  of  this  as- 

Advertlaenaents* — Nothing    will    be    inserted    in    this   journal   for   pay,  sociation  of  unuSual  value. 
xxcEFT   IN    THE   ADVERTISING   PACES.      The   reading   pages   will   contain 

only  such  matter  as  uie  consider  of  interest  to  our  readers.  In  the   M.   C.   B.  convention   the  sut)ject  that  received  the  mcCst 

ContrU»iit\o^m»— Articles   relating   to   Motive   Power  Department  prob-  active  discussion  was  the  report  of  the  committee  on  consolida- 

lems.  tnctudiug  the  design,  construction   maintenance  and  operation  of  tjon.     There  is  evidently  a  quite  natural  and  very  decided  dis- 

rolling  stock,  also  of  shops  and  roundhouses  and  their  equipment  are  .                ,                                                              .                                                . 

desired.    Also  early  notices  of  official  changes,  and  additions  of  new  inclination  among  the  more  prominent  members  of  this  asso- 

equipment  for  the  road  or  the  shop,  by  purchase  or  construction.  ^-^^-^^   ^^   terminate   its   existence   and   Strong   arguments   were 

To  Sabacrlbera.— TA«  American  Encinee«  and  Railroad  Journal  is  advanced  in  support  of  this  position.     It  would  seem,  however, 

matted  regularly  to  every  subscriber  each  month.     Any  subscriber  who  ...                    ,       .                           -r      .                j        •        •                ■    i          r 

fails  to  receive  Ins  paper  ought  at  once  to  notify  the  postmaster  at  the  tO    a    disinterested    observer    as    if    the    predominating    weight    of 

SM'Sk^^oZt^Z  mi4"r;a^*r«a'j'r,  '^t?;?/,!'""  "^^  ^he  argument  favored  the  consolidation  of  the  two  associations. 

The  committee  report,  which  is  given  in  another  part  of  this 

'Wben   a   Sabacrlber   Cbaneea   bla    addreaa /i«   should  notify   this  ..    j   ^i            !_•      ..    •                          i                                     j           ^i 

office  at  once,  so  that  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  the  proper  destination.  »ssue,  presented  the  Subject  in  a  very  clear  manner,  and  on  the 

'              — -  whole,   although    no    definite    recommendations    were    made    by 

CONTKMTS  these  committees,  it  favored  the  consolidation  into  an  entirely 

new  association.    The  whole  matter,  however,  was  very  sensibly 

f  oof  Kool'^AnlLnV^-  Hr Jice"?.'.  ^.'f"!: !  l ! ! ! ! ! ! !  i ! ! !  i ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !    Iw'  laid  on  the  table  for  another  year  and  it  is  probable  that  by  the 

Xew  Tank  \aive -Arrangement 258«  time  of  the  next  meeting  the  majority  of  members  will  have 

Progress  in  Llectnc  Railways 258  ,      .          ,            .„              •           i             ,                     ^ 

Paciric  and  Consolidation  Type  Locomotives,  C.  &  N.   \V.   Ry 25»*  COmC   tO  SOmC  COncIUSlOn  tnat  Will  permit  at   Icast  the  Start   Of   a 

St«rPa^srgrCa^/"oTtt°"K-nLyivl^^                                              foo  movement  which  will  eliminate  the  difficulties  now  existing. 

Te\T^"Hot  WaT"fv?shOu^^ys^^^^^^^^^^                                             268*  The  formation  of  a  permanent  technical  bureau  composed  of 

Graphite  as  a  Lubricant......... ..... 26K  active    members    of    the    association    having    thorough    technical 

Mallet  Compound  Locomotive,  2-8-8-2  Type,  ^.  &  W.  Ry 269*  .    .                                 .,      ,          _               ,     ,                  .     . 

Paint  Can  Storage  Locker,  Readviiie  Shops 270*  training,  together  With  the  Officers  of  the  association  as  mem- 

fm"ro>^d''SrolT[vTl->^^^^^^                                                        l?!'  bers  ex  officio,  was  advocated  by  President  Wildin  in  his  ad- 

High  Speed  Excursion  Train... 271  dress.     He   Suggested   that  One   member   of   this   bureau  be   a 

Tabular  C  ompanson  or  Recent  Locomotives  ,      .     ,     .            ,                 .  ,                                   .             ,  .  ,               ,  , 

.Mallei  Compound  Locomotives 272  salaried   incumbent   With   a   compensation  which   would  permit 

S,c^ndVr:.ne"T?peTarcng"X-o;:ymo^^^                               27!  ^  "lan  fuUy  equipped  through  experience  and  training  to  accept 

Other  Pas-senger  Locomotives 276  jj,     jt  was  suggested  that  this  bureau  be  clothed  with  authority 

The  Conventions 2(0  e        .,                 •  ,•                    n    •           ^ 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association                                                         ^  to  act  for  the  associations  on  all  important  Quesions  coming 

Secretary's  Reporr^'. ".'.".'.'.'. '. '. '. '. '.'.'.'. '. '. '.'.'.'. '. '.'.'.'.\'.\'.'.'.\'.\\\\\\     277  "P  between  the  annual  meetings  and  that  it  make  a  report  of  its 

Election  of  Officers 277  activities  to  the  associations  at  the  next  annual  meeing.    There 

Rules   for  Loading   Long   Material 278  .               jt_..L..i-....t.           •                l             1..1-..           1           t 

Revision  of  Rules  for  Interchange 278  IS  no  doubt  but  what  there  IS  much  work  that  such  a  bureau 

lelfsIoif^ofsunda^drand'kVcommVndedP^ac^^^^^                          III  could  handle  to  excellent  advantage  and  the  developments  dur- 

Ciassification  of  Cars 278  jng  the  past  year,  particularly  in  connection  with  government 

Coupler   and    Draft   Equipment 280  .    .                    •,          1             .•              1             1                                              .        r 

Freight  Car  Trucks 282  activity  on  railroad  questions,  show  the  very  great  necessity  for 

ConsoiidltLn^'!^^'."?. !'.T. .^^^."^"T.l  ?." ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ". ! ! ! !    282  having  some  body  o f  this  character  which  can  act  as  an  official 

Tank  Cars  284  mouthpiece    for   the    whole    association    on    technical   questions. 

Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment 286  ^  i          i.      ..i.                    ..■                ^v-          „ 

American   Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  Although    nO    action    was   taken    by    the    convention    on    this    SUg- 

President^s ^Address  '.'.'.'".'.'".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.',    290  gestion  it  was  received  with  favor  by  many  of  the  members  and 

Election  of  Officers 290  no  doubt  something  of  the  kind  will  be  done  in  the  near  future. 

Safety  Appliances    290 

Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment 290  Saratoga  is  making  a  Strong  effort  to  have  the  meetings  of 

Education  as  an  Essential  of  Fuel  Economy,  by  W.  C.  Hayes....     290  .                        •      l   u      ^    ^t.   ^         •    *.         j                             i    t^ 

Self-Dumping  Ash  Pans,  by  H.  T.  Bentley 291  the  associations  again  held  at  that  point  and  are  prepared  to 

^'^^'Edward"c^ S^chmidt'  ^'*  ^'''''*'°"  *°  Average  Car  Weight,  by    ^^^  present  to  the  executive  committees  what  they  consider  to  be  a 

Mechanical   Stokers   294  very  attractive  proposition  to  bring  it  about.    Among  the  mem- 
Locomotive  Frame  Construction,  by  H.  T.  Bentley 294  ,               <■    .^i.                  •   ..•                 j       r    it.       c         i      iiir      >       a      »   •   4.:^., 

A  New  Design  of  Radial  Drill 89fl*  bers  of  the  associations  and  of  the   Supply  Mens  Association 

E'h'ibttors^""  Atfanti^  CUy^^ !  '"!!"!!.*!!!.".".'."!"!.*!! !    298*  there  seem  to  be  many  who  strongly  favor  returning  to  Saratoga 

Book  Notes   299  for  the  next  meeting  and  no  doubt  the  arguments  of  the  com- 

Cata°og^s^and  Notes!!!!!."!."!!!i."!!!!"iii!i!!i!!!!!!!ii!i!"i!.'    soo  mittee  from  that  village  will  be  seriously  considered  by  the  ex- 

— TT^   .    .  .    ^-  I  ecutive  committees. 
•  Illustrated  articles. 


MASTER  CAR   BUILDERS  ASSOCIATION 


FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 


ABSTRACTS    OF   COMMITTEE   REPORTS    AND   PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE   CONVENTION. 


The  first  session  of  the  forty-fourth  convention  was  opened  on 
Young's  Million  Dollar  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Weanesday, 
June  15,  1910,  by  President  F.  H.  Clark,  general  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad. 

Following  the  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Stoy,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  Past  President  W.  E.  Fowler,  the  president 
delivered  his  address.  /;-.--,;: 

President's  Address. — After  greeting  the  members,  Mr.  Clark 
drew  attention  to  a  number  of  matters  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  association  about  which  the  members  had  not  been 
informed,  saying  in  part: 

"One  of  the  most  important  of  these  seems  to  be  the  present 
Status  of  the  safety  appliance  question  as  reported  in  full  by 
our  safety  appliance  committee.  Congress  passed  a  bill  about 
two  months  ago,  which  received  the  signature  of  the  President, 
and  which  provides  that  within  six  months  from  its  passage 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  hearing,  shall  desig- 
nate the  number,  dimensions,  location  and  manner  of  applica- 
tion of  sill  steps,  hand-brakes,  ladders,  running  boards  and 
other  parts  mentioned  in  previous  safety  appliance  acts.  This 
bill  provides  that  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission shall  be  effective  July  i,  191 1,  and  that  the  commission 
may,  upon  full  hearing  and  for  good  cause,  extend  the  time 
after  which  any  common  carrier  may  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  commission  is  also  given 
authority,  after  hearing,  to  modify  or  change,  and  to  prescribe 
the  standard  height  of  drawbars  and  to  fix  the  time  within  which 
modification  or  change  shall  become  effective.  It  was  suggested 
about  the  time  the  bill  passed  that  the  hearing  could  be  mate- 
rially shortened  and  better  results  obtained  if  a  conference  was 
arranged  between  a  committee  of  your  association  and  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  they  to  repre- 
sent the  commission;  and,  as  the  idea  met  with  favor  by  Mr. 
Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
your  executive  committee,  a  special  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  American  Railway  Association  authorized 
this  committee  to  give  such  attention  as  might  be  necessary  to 
the  question  of  drawbar  heights,  a  matter  that  had  previously 
been  handled  by  that  association.  A  preliminary  meeting  on  the 
whole  subject  was  held  on  May  24,  and  subsequent  meetings  on 
June  6,  7  and  8,  and,  as  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  would 
like  to  testify  to  the  fairness  and  earnestness  of  purpose  evi- 
denced on  both  sides.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  final  result 
will  be  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
railways  in  bringing  old  equipment  up  to  the  desired  standards, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  at  the  public  hearing  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  grant  the  railways  reasonable  time  to 
make  their  existing  cars  comply  with  the  rules  which  they  will 
prescribe.  A  public  hearing  on  height  of  drawbars  was  hel>! 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  7th  of  the  month, 
and  it  is  understood  that  an  order  will  probably  be  issued  pre- 
scribing 34^  inches  as  the  maximum  height  and  31^  inches  as 
the  minimum  height  of  couplers  on  standard  gauge  freight 
equipment,  26  inches  as  the  maximum  and  23  inches  as  the 
minimum  height  on  narrow  gauge  freight  equipment,  except 
for  two-foot  gauge,  where  a  maximum  height  of  I7l4  inches 
and  a  minimum  height  of  1416  inches  is  proposed. 

This,  I  believe,  will  clear  up  the  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  present  law,  which  has  been  given  an  interpretation 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  ideas  of  its  framers. 

It  is  probable  that  the  public  hearing  on  other  details  will  be 


postponed  until  the  early  fall  in  order  that  the  conference  coni- 
mittees  may  be  given  all  the  time  that  will  be  necessary  in 
which  to  reach  their  final  conclusions.  If  in  the  end  there  are 
any  points  of  difference  between  the  office  of  the  commission 
and  the  representatives  of  the  railways,  they  will  no  doubt  be 
settled  by  the  commission  at  that  time. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  the  orders  of  the  commission 
may  involve  the  railways  of  the  country  in  considerable  expense, 
this  on  account  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  application  of 
safety  appliances  to  our  cars,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  cases  our  safety  appliance  rules  have  not,  untrl 
recently,  covered  some  types  of  construction  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness. Unfortunately,  also,  the  association  has  not  been  in  a 
position  to  enforce  its  rules,  so  that  some  variations  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  which  should  have  been  corrected.  The 
whole  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  your  committee  may  regard  itself,  I  suppose, 
as  an  advisory  committee  to  that  body.  Where  questions  of 
safety  are  clearly  involved  there  cannot  very  well  be  any  serious 
differences  of  opinion,  but  the  committee  will  take  occasion  :o 
urge  upon  the  officers  of  the  commission  the  injustice  of  requir- 
ing uniformity  when  not  essential  to  safety." 

Following  this,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  hut  a  single 
case  of  the  abuse  of  the  repair  card  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  association  during  the  year.  A  number  of 
claims  of  sharp  practice  had  been  investigated  and  definitely 
disproved.  > 

~In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  committee  on  consoli- 
dation the  president  said:  "This  is  an  important  matter  and  one 
which  should  not  be  settled  without  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
points  at  issue.  The  matter  has  been  proposed  before,  but  the 
subject  has  never  been  brought  to  the  point  at  which  it  now 
stands.  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  your  most  careful  considera- 
tion and  that  we  shall  all  approach  the  subject  without  preju- 
dice." 

The  death  of  the  following  members  was  reported:  J.  J. 
Ellis,  P.  H.  Peck  and  J.  F.  Devine. 

It  was  also  announced  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  is  an  unincorporated  body  it  will 
probably  be  unable  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  receive  the  Tilletson  legacy  of  $5,000,  bequeathed  by  the 
widow  of  a  former  member  of  the  association. 
.■'^■■';:''7    secretary's  report. 

Membership — Active,  377;  representative,  332;  associate,  14; 
life,  19;  total,  742.    Number  of  cars  represented,  2,298,633. 

Financial — Income,  $16,509.50;  expenses,  $15,919.20;  balance, 
$590.21.    The  balance  now  in  the  treasury  is  $1,127.82. 

During  the  year  fourteen  railway  and  private  car  lines  ha/e 
signified  their  desire  to  become  subscribers  to  the  rules  of  int;r- 
change  governing  freight  cars.  Nine  railways  and  private  car 
lines  have  accepted  the  code  of  rules  governing  the  interchange 
of  passenger  equipment 

ELECTION     OF    OFFICERS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

T.  H.  Curtis,  president. 

A.  Stewart,  C.  E.  Fuller  and  D.  F.  Crawford,  vice-presidents. 

John  S.  Lentz,  treasurer. 

J.  D.  Harris,  C.  E.  Fuller  and  C.  A.  Seley,  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

J.  F.  Deems,  A.  W.  Gibbs,  C.  A.  Seley,  W.  H.  Lewis  and 
J.  F.  Walsh,  committee  on  nominations. 
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RULES  FOR  LOADING  LONG  MATERIALS 


The  committee  recommended  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
rules,  all  of  which  were  referred  to  letter  ballot  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sections  referring  to  fixing  the  center  of  gravity  of 
superimposed  loads  at  9  ft.  3  in.  and  the  use  of  metal  spacing 
blocks. 

REVISION  OF  THE  RULES  OF  INTERCHANGE. 


Most  careful  stud^'  and  consideration  in  effecting  all  the  im- 
provement possible  in  the  code  of  rules  was  evident  in  the  com- 
mittee's report.  Changes  of  varying  importance  were  made  in 
a  large  number  of  the  rules  and  a  rearrangement  of  all  rules  to 
bring  related  parts  closer  together  were  presented. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  accepted  with  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks  and  will  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

A  letter  from  W.  H.  Lewis  on  the  subject  of  the  abuse  of  th*? 
repair  card  was  read  by  the  secretary.  After  a  brief  discussion, 
which  developed  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  big  improvement 
in  this  respect  during  the  year,  a  motion  was  carried  to  the 
effect  that  all  members  submit  to  the  executive  committee  by 
letter  any  cases  of  abuse  of  the  repair  card  that  come  to  their 
notice. 

SAFETY  APPLIANCES. 


Committee : — C.  A.  Seley,  chairman ;  A.  LaMar,  T.  H.  Curtis, 
C.  B.  Young,  H.  Bartlett  and  T.  M.  Ramsdell. 

The  committee  regrets  having  no  report  for  this  year,  ac- 
count of  pending  legislation  in  the  matter  of  safety  appliances. 
The  status  of  the  matter  is  as  follows:  During  the  present 
session  House  Bill  5702,  passed  last  year  in  the  house,  was 
taken  up,  and,  after  a  number  of  amendments,  was  passed 
by  both  houses  and  signed  by  the  President,  thereby  becoming 
a  portion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 

Section  2  of  the  law  brings  more  of  the  details  of  cars  under 
scrutiny  than  was  called  for  in  the  old  acts,  namely,  sill  steps, 
hand  brakes,  ladders,  running  boards  and  roof  handholds.  A 
proviso  is  also  added,  covering  the  case  of  loading  of  long  com- 
modities requiring  more  than  one  car,  and  it  is  also  understood 
that  hand  brakes  are  not  required  on  logging  cars  and  other 
vehicles  exempted  by  the  primary  acts. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  designate  the  number,  dimensions,  location  and  manner  of 
application  of  the  appliances  covered  by  these  acts  after  notice 
and  hearing.  Inasmuch  as  the  hearing  has  not  been  held,  the 
committee  has  no  definite  information  as  to  whether  the  M.  C. 
a.  standards  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  not,  and  until  such  hearings  definitely  decide 
on  this  point,  the  committee  has  felt  that  any  efforts  on  their 
part  might  be  wasted  labor. 

Section  4  provides  for  movement  of  bad-order  cars  for  re- 
pairs as  has  been  a  practical  necessity  in  the  past,  although 
such  movements  would  be  illegal  were  the  laws  strictly  con- 
strued. The  new  arrangement  gives  welcome  relief  in  this 
respect  by  permitting  the  car  to  be  hauled  to  the  nearest  avail- 
able repair  shop  without  liability,  except  in  case  of  danger  to 
employees  during  such  movement,  which  is  properly  provided 
for. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  special  instructions  will  be  issued 
by  the  executive  committee  or  by  this  committee  under  in- 
structions of  the  executive  committee  after  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  hearings  have  been  held  and  the  safety 
appliances  defined. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  the  executive 
committee  was  directed  to  send  a  statement  to  all  members 
fully  explaining  the  position  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  matter  of  standards. 


REVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  RECOEMMNDED 

PRACTICE. 


Committee : — R.  L.  Kleine,  chairman ;  Jno.  Hair,  T.  M.  Rams 
dell,  W.  E.  Dunham,  and  T.  H.  Goodnow. 
The  committee  recommended  changes  in  the  following  parts: 

STANDARDS. 

Standard  Axles — Fillets  at  back  end  of  journal. 
Brake  Beams — Revision  of  text. 


RECOMMENDED    PRACTICE. 

Limit  gauges  for  inspecting  second-hand  wheels  for  remount- 
ing be  advanced  to  a  standard. 

Brake  Beams — Advancing  to  standard  the  following:  "That 
brake  beam  hanger  brackets  shall  be  attached  to  some  rigid  por- 
tion of  the  truck." 

Carrier  Iron — Advancing  to  standard  the  following  and  chang- 
ing title  to  "Brake  Staff  Carrier  Iron":  Use  of  U  shape  carrier 
iron  on  new  cars. 

Knuckle  Throzoing  Device — Advancing  to  standard  after  Sept. 
I,  191 1,  the  following:  "That  the  use  of  a  knuckle-throwing 
device  which  will  throw  the  knuckle  completely  open  and  oper- 
ate under  all  conditions  of  wear." 

The  adoption  of  the  following:  Doors,  door  jambs  and  all 
other  inside  exposed  corners  of  stock  cars  to  be  rounded  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  cattle.  Add  cut  to  sheet  M.  C.  B.— F.  showing 
the  construction. 

Committee  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  special  commit 
tee  to  determine  whether  any  changes  in  the  present  limits  for 
round  iron  are  necessary,  and,  if  so,  to  fix  new  limits.  This  mat- 
ter requires  investigation  before  establishing  any  new  limits,  on 
account  of  the  effect  increased  limits  would  have  upon  the 
standard  screw  threads  used. 

Discussion — After  some  discussion  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  in  connection  with  roof  boards  were  eHminated  from 
the  report,  which  was  then  accepted.  A  motion  to  eliminate  the 
reference  to  gauge  for  second-hand  wheels  was  lost. 

CLASSinCATION  OF  CARS. 


Committee: — J.  Milliken,  Chairman,  F.  M.  Whyte,  J.  N. 
Mowcry. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  held 
April   22,   1908,   the    following   resolution   was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  be  re- 
quested to  take  up  the  question  of  harmonizing  the  terms  used 
in  designating  the  different  classes  of  cars  and  the  different 
kinds  of  cars  in  each  class,  according  to  their  physical  charac- 
teristics, and  report  its  recommendations  to  this  Association  for 
final  action." 

The  committee  feels  that  the  American  Railway  Association 
desired  a  classification  of  cars  more  from  a  transportation,  than 
a  detail  construction,  standpoint,  and  therefore,  presents  a 
Classification  of  Cars,  divided,  first,  into  Passenger  Equipment 
Cars;  second.  Freight  Equipment  Cars;  third.  Maintenance  of 
Way  Equipment  Cars;  and  these  classes,  in  turn,  subdivided 
into  distinctive  classes  of  cars,  principally  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  car   distribution   and   car  efficiency. 

We  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  individual  physical 
characteristics,  such  as  kind  of  trucks,  draft  gear,  or  other 
details  of  construction  of  a  car,  as  we  understand  the  principal 
questions  to  be  answered  are  "what  kind  of  a  car"  and  "how 
much  will  it  carry." 

The  rolling  equipment  of  forty-three  railroads,  operating 
117,500  miles  of  track,  and  owning,  approximately,  1,350,500  cars, 
has  been  looked  into,  and  it  is  found  to  be  impracticable  to  make 
a  definite  classification  giving  the  individual  characteristics  of 
the  cars  that  would,  in  any  way,  be  applicable  to  the  equipment 
of  the  various  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  classification  should  be 
broad  in  its  interpretation,  and  confined  only  to  kind  of  car 
of  general  class  and  the  stenciled  capacity  of  the  car.  With 
passenger  cars,  the  kind  of  car,  and  length  and  seating  capacity 
should  be  indicated,  and  possibly  the  manner  of  lighting. 

In  arriving  at  the  proposed  classification  of  cars  a  single 
designating  letter  has  been  given  for  the  genera!  service  of  the 
car  and  a  secondary  letter  to  cover  the  general  type  of  the  car. 
In  arriving  at  the  primary  and  secondary  letters,  the  attempt 
has  been  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  give  letters  which  give 
some  indication  of  the  type  of  the  car,  or  letters  that  are  now 
generally  used. 

DEFINITIONS    AND   DESIGNATING    LETTERS    OF    GENERAL    SERVICE 

PASSENGER   EQUIPMENT  CARS. 

CLASS   "b." 

"BA"-— Baggage  Car.  A  car  run  in  passenger  service,  having 
wide  side  doors  for  the  admittance  of  baggage,  with  or 
without  windows  or  end   doors. 

"BE" — Baggage  Express.     A  car  similar  to  baggage,  used  for 

either  baggage  or  express  matter. 
"BH" — Horse  or  Horse  and  Carriage  Express.     A  car  run  in 

passenger  service  for  the  transporting  of  fine  stock,  fitted 
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with  stalls  (movable  or  stationary)  and  space  left  for  car- 
riage or  horse  equipment. 
"BR" — Refrigerator  Express.  A  car  run  exclusively  in  passen- 
ger service  and  fitted  with  ice  bunkers  or  boxes,  and  suit- 
able to  carry  produce,  oysters,  fish,  or  any  commodity  re- 
quiring icing  in  transit. 
BX" — Express  Car.  Exclusively  for  express  matter,  having 
suitable  side  doors,  with  or  without  end  doors  or  windows. 

CLASS  "c."    .        -,   '     ■ 
CA"' — Combined   Car,   Baggage  and   Passenger.     A  car  having 
two   compartments,   one   suitable    for   transporting   baggage, 
the   other   fitted   with   seats   for   passengers,   the   two   com- 
partments separated  by  bulkheads. 
"CS"— Combined   Smoking  and  Baggage   Car    (Club  Car).     A 
tar  having  two  copipartments,  separated  by  bulkheads,  one 
compartment   suitable   for  transporting  baggage,   the  other 
fitted   with   seats   or   chairs   and   used   as   smoking  car;   at 
times  equipped  with  buffet  or  bar. 
"CO" — Combined     car      having     three    separate     compartments, 
separated  by  bulkheads,  one  compartment  suitable  for  trans- 
porting baggage,  one  for  mail  fitted  with  suitable  apparatus 
for  sorting  and  classifying  mail,  and  the  other  fitted  with 
seats  for  the  transportation  of  passengers. 
"CB"— Business    Car.      A    special    type    of    car    for    the    con- 
venience of  business  men,  used  as  smoker  and  fitted  with 
tables   or   desks,   carrying   stationery   and   fitted  with   type- 
writers and  carrying  regular  stenographers. 

CLASS  "d." 
"DA" — Dining  Car.    Regular  dining  car,  for  the  use  of  passen- 
gers in  transit,  fitted  with  regular  kitchen,  tables,  chairs  or 
seats,  with  or  without  bar,  carrying  cooks  and  waiters. 
"DB" — Buffet  Car.     Car   for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  fitted  with  small  broiler  or  buffet  to  serve  simple  meals 
to    passengers;    cooking    and    serving    done    on    removable 
tables  by  regular  porter  in  charge  of  car.     With  or  with- 
out facilities  for  serving  liquor. 
"DC" — Cafe  Car.     A  car  fitted  with  kitchen,  usually  in  center 
of  car,  one  end  used  as  cafe  where  meals  are  served,  also 
liquor   and   smoking   allowed,   the   other   end   of   car   fitted 
with  either  regular  dining  room  or  smoking  and  card  room; 
carrying  cooks  and  waiters. 
"DG" — Grill  Room  Car.     Very  similar  to  cafe  car. 
"DO" — Cafe  Observation  Car.    Car  fitted  with  cafe  at  one  end. 
kitchen  in  center  or  extreme  end,  having  observation  com- 
partment fitted  with  stationery  or  movable  tables  and  ob- 
servation platform  at  rear. 
"DP" — Dining  and  Parlor  Car.     A  car  fitted  with  dining  com- 
partment,  kitchen   and   compartment   for  passengers,  fitted 
with  chairs,  stationary  or  otherwise,  carrying  regular  cooks 
and  waiters. 

CLASS  "e." 
"EA" — Electric  Street  Railway  Service  Car,  direct  current,  for 
transportation  of  passengers;   without  automatic  couplings. 
"EP" — Electric    Passenger    Car,    for    long    hauls    or    suburban 
service,   multiple   unit   and   fitted   with   automatic   couplings 
and  air  brakes.     Third  rail,  trolley  or  pantagraph  contact. 
"EB" — Electric  Baggage  Car,  for  long  hauls  or  suburban  ser- 
vice, multiple  unit  with  automatic  couplings  and  air  brakes 
and  suitable  for  the  transportation  of  baggage.     Third  rail, 
trollev  or  pantagraph  contact. 
"EM"— Electric  Mail  Car,  for  use  in  United  States  Mail   Ser- 
vice,  fitted    with    side   doors,   with   or   without   mail   hook, 
and   suitable  apparatus   for  the   sorting  and  classifying  of 
mail  en  route.     With  or  without  end  doors  or  windows. 
"EC"— Electric  Combined.     A  car  for  long  hauls  or  suburban 
service,    multiple    unit    with    automatic    couplings    and    air 
brakes.     This  car  is  made  up  of  two  compartments,  sepa- 
rated   by  bulkhead,   one   suitable   for  the  transportation   of 
baggage  and  the  other  fitted  with  seats  or  chairs  for  the 
use  of  passengers.    Third  rail,  trolley  or  pantagraph  contact. 
"EG" — Gasoline  Motor  Propelled  Car,  for  inspection  or  private 
use,    or    use    in    suburban    service,    hauling    one   or    more 
trailers. 
"ED" — Gasoline  Motor  Car.    Gasoline  engine  or  engine  serving 
to  run  dynamo  to  furnish  electricity  for  axle  motors.     Car 
to  be  used  for  inspection,  private  use,  or  as  motive  power 
to  haul  trailer  or  trailers;  fitted  with  storage  cells  and  with 
or  without  booster. 

CLASS  "m." 
"MA"— Postal   Car.     For   use  of  United   States  Mail   Service, 
fitted  with  side  doors,  with  or  without  mail-bag  hook,  and 
having   suitable   apparatus   for   the   sorting  and   classifying 
of  mail  in  transit,  with  or  without  end  doors  or  windows. 
"MB" — Baggage  and  Mail.     A  car  having  two  compartments, 
one    for    baggage    and    one    for   mail,    separated   by   bulk- 
heads :  the  mail  end  fitted  with  suitable  apparatus  for  sorting 
and  classifying  mail,  and  with  or  without  mail-bag  catch- 
ers, with  or  without   end  doors  or  windows,  and  having 
suitable  side  doors. 
"MP"— Postal   Car.     Suitable   for   transporting  newspapers  or 


large  mail  packages  for  United  States  Mail  Service,  having 
siae  doors  and  fitted  with  stanchions,  with  or  without 
end  doors  or  windows. 
"MR" — Postal  Storage  Car.  For  United  States  Mail  Service, 
suitable  to  carry  mail  in  bulk,  without  appliances  for  sorting 
or  classifying,  fitted  with  side  doors  and  stanchions  and 
with  or  without  end  doors  or  windows. 
"MS" — Mail  and  Smoker.  A  combined  car  having  two  separate 
compartments,  separated  by  bulkheads,  one  compartment 
suitable  for  the  transportation,  sorting  and  classifymg  of 
mail,  the  other  fitted  with  seats  or  chairs  to  be  used  by 
passengers  as  smoking  car. 

CLASS   "p." 

"PA" — Passenger  Car.  A  car  for  ordinary  short  haul  suburban 
service,  with  seats  and  open  platforms. 

"PB" — Passenger  Car.  A  vestibule  (wire  or  narrow)  car  for 
through  service,  fitted  with  seats  or  reclining  seats,  and 
having  toilet  rooms  for  men  and  women,  also  wash  basins. 

"PE" — Emigrant  or  Colonist  Car.  A  second-class  passenger 
car,  with  floors  either  bare  or  fitted  with  matting,  used  ex- 
pressly for  emigrant  trade  on  trains  where  low  rate  of  fare 
is  charged. 

"PS" — Sleeping  Car.  A  car  for  passenger  service  having  seats 
that  can  be  made  up  into  berths,  and  usually  having  one 
or  more  separate  stateroom  compartments,  also  toilet  and 
washroom  facilities  for  men  and  women,  and  smoking  com- 
partment for  men.  Some  cars  of  this  class  are  all  com- 
partments, and  some  compartments  and  observation  com- 
bined. 

"PN" — Passenger  car  used  exclusively  as  smoking  car,  with 
seats  or  chairs  and  fitted  with  cuspidors  or  having  matting 
or  bare  floor. 

"PO" — Observation    Car.     A   car   having   observation    compart- 
ment at  one  end  and  fitted  with  either  berth  facilities,  par 
lor  chairs  or  compartments,  usually  run  in  first-class  service. 

"PV" — Private  car  used  as  officers'  or  private  individual's  car 
and  railroad  pay  car — usually  composed  of  sleeping  com- 
partments, dining  compartments,  observation  end  and  with 
kitchen,  servant's  quarters  and  toilet  and  bathroom. 

"PT"— Tourist  Car.  A  second-class  sleeping-car,  fitted  usually 
with  cane  seats  convertible  into  berths  and  used  mostly  on 
trans-continental  trains;  cars  fitted  with  smoking  compart- 
ment, toilet  and  washroom. 

"PC"— Passenger,  Parlor  or  Chair  Car.  A  car  fitted  with  indi- 
vidual stationary  or  movable  chairs,  used  on  trains  for 
daylight  runs  and  having  toilet  and  washrooms. 

CLASS   "i." 

"lA" — Instruction  Cars  for  use  of  employees,  usually  run  from 
one  point  to  another  in  passenger  trains. 
Note. — If  it  is  to  be  desired,  a  small  letter  "E"  can  be  placed 

after  the  larger  designating  letters  to  indicate  electric  lighting, 

and  small  "G"  for  gas  lighting,  also  figures  showing  approximate 

length  of  car  or  length  of  baggage  or  mail  compartment 

GENERAL    SERVICE    FREIGHT    EQUIPMENT    CARS. 
CLASS  "x." 

"XM" — Box  Car.'  General  service,  suitable  to  lading  which 
should  be  kept  from  the  weather.  A  box  car  is  a  closed  car 
having  side  and  end  housings  and  roof,  with  doors  in  sides 
or  sides  and  ends. 

"XA" — Automobile  Car.  Box  car  of  similar  design  to  general 
service  car,  having  exceptionally  large  side  doors  or  end 
doors. 

"XF" — Furniture  Car.  Box  car  of  similar  design  to  general 
service  car,  except  usually  greater  capacity  in  cubic  feet. 

"XV" — Box  Car,  Ventilated.  Similar  to  ordinary  box,  only 
having  ventilation,  and  suitable  for  the  transportation  of 
produce  or  other  foodstuffs  not  needing  refrigeration. 


"RM" — Refrigerator  or  Produce  Car.  A  car  strftable  for  carry- 
ing commodities  that  need  icing  in  transit.  This  car  is 
equipped  with  two  or  more  ice  bunkers  or  baskets  and  suit- 
able means  of  draining  off  melted  ice  or  briny  water.  This 
car  has  side  and  end  housings,  roof  and  side  doors,  usually 
insulated,  with  trap  doors  in  roof  for  admittance  of  ice 
and  salt;  also  water  seals  inside  of  car. 

CLASS   "s."  .  -:-,. 

"SM" — Stock  Car.  This  car  is  for  transportation  of  stodc  on 
the  hoof,  and  is  equipped  v/ith  roof,  slatted  sides  and  side 
doors,  and  single  or  double  deck.  With  or  without  feed  or 
feed   and  water  troughs. 

"SD" — Stock  Car.  Composite  having  drop  doors  in  floor  and 
means  of  housing  in  sides  and  making  drop-bottom  box  car. 

"SP"— Stock  Car.  Used  in  poultry  trade,  fitted  with  roofs  and 
sides  usually  of  wire  netting,  fitted  with  shelves  for  storing 
crates  of  poultry  and  leaving  space  for  poultrymen,  feed 
bag  and  watering  facilities. 

CLASS  "g." 

"GA" — Gondola  Car.    This  car  has  sides  and  ends  open  at  top, 
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and  drop  bottom;   suitable  for  general  coal  or  ore  trade, 
stone  or  general  trade. 

"GE" — Gondola  car  having  drop  bottoms  and  drop  sills;  suit- 
able for  general  coal  or  ore  or  mill  trade. 

"GC" — Gondola  Coke  Car.  Gondola  car  fitted  with  coke  racks 
and  having  drop  bottoms. 

"GD" — Gondola  car  having  side-dump  arrangement. 

"GM" — Gondola  Car.  Suited  to  mill  trade,  having  solid  bottom, 
low  sides  and  drop  ends  to  facilitate  twin  shipments. 

CLASS  "h." 

"HM" — Hopper  Car.  Similar  in  general  design  to  gondola 
car,  having  sides  and  bottom  ends  and  open  at  top,  equipped 
with  hopper  bottom  and  self-cleaning. 

"HT" — Hopper  (Twin).  Similar  to  ordinary  hopper,  only 
equipped  with  two  or  more  hopper  doors  instead  of  one. 

"HD" — Hopper  car  equipped   with   side-dump   hoppers. 

"HC" — Hopper  car  equipped  with  coke  racks. 

CLASS   "f." 

"FM" — Ordinary  flat  car  for  general  service.  This  car  has 
flooring  laid  over  sills  and  without  sides  or  ends. 

"FG" — Flat  or  gun  truck  car  for  special  transportation  of  heavy 
ordnance. 

"FW" — Flat  well-hole  car  for  special  transportation  of  plate 
glass,  etc.  This  car  is  a  flat  car  with  hole  in  middle  to  en- 
able lading  to  be  dropped  down  on  account  of  clearance 
limits. 

"FB" — Flat  car  having  skeleton  superstructure,  suitable  for  car- 
rying barrels,  known  as  "Barrel  Rack  Car." 

"FL"— Flat  logging  car  or  logging  truck.  This  is  either  an  or- 
dinary flat  car,  or  car  consisting  of  two  trucks  fitted  with 
cross  supports  over  truck  bolsters ;  the  trucks  connected 
by  a  skeleton  of  flexible  frame  and  logs  loaded  lengthwise 
on  cross  supports. 

CLASS   "T." 

"TM" — Tank  car  for  general  service.  This  car  is  for  general 
oil  or  liquid  service,  and  consists  of  a  steel  tank  mounted  on 
frame  or  mounted  directly  on  cradles  over  truck  bolsters. 
It  is  equipped  with  one  or  two  safety  release  valves,  and 
is  emptied  by  valves  or  valve  at  bottom.  At  the  top  is  a 
dome,  with  or  without  manhole,  and  openings  through 
which  the  tank  may  be  filled. 

"TA" — .\cid  Tank.     Of  same  general  construction  as  oil  tanks. 

"TG" — Tank  car  having  glass  or  glass-lined  tanks,  for  use  in 
hauling  mineral   waters   and  other   special   products. 

"TS" — Tanks   for   special   commercial   service. 

'"TVV" — Tank  car  having  wooden  tank,  instead  of  steel,  and 
used  for  water,  pickles,  etc. 

CLASS   "n." 
"XM" — Freight  train   service  caboose  for  convenience  of  train- 
men.    This   caboose   is  mounted  on   four  wheels  and  has 
lookout  at  top  over  roof.     It  is  fitted  with  bunks  or  benches 
and  a  stove  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes,  also  tank  for 
storage  of  drinking  and  washing  water,  and  small  tool  stor- 
age boxes. 
"NE" — Caboose  mounted  on  eight  wheels  and  longer  than  four- 
wheel  caboose,  but  of  the  same  general  design. 

CLASS    "v." 
"YM" — Yard    Poling   Car.      This   car   used   in   hump   classifica- 
tion  and   flat-yard   classification.     This  car  is  usually  fitted 
with  small  house   for  protection  and  benches,  tool  bo.\  and 
stove,   a   countcrweightcd   pole   on    each    side   and    running 
board  or  step  near  the  ground  for  convenience  of  yardmen. 
It   is   protected    with    safety   appliances   and,   when   in   use, 
coupled  to  an  engine. 
"YA" — Yard  pick-up  car  for  use  of  car  droppers  and  yardmen 
in  performance  of  their  duty.     It  might  be  termed  a  "Car 
Dropper's  Car."  It  is  protected  by  a  house,  around  wliich  runs 
a  platform  and  railing,  a  long  running  board  on  sides  near 
ground  and  is  fitted  with  benches,  tool  box  and  stove. 
Note. — The  capacity  of  car  can  be  shown  by  affixing  two  fig- 
ures  after   designating   letter:    for   instance,   "80"    would   mean 
80,000  pounds  capacity;   "10"   would   mean    100,000   pounds  ca- 
pacity; "60"  would  mean  60,000  pounds  capacity.     Where  tanks 
are  in   question   the  capacity   numbers   should   indicate  capacity 
in  gallons  instead  of  pounds. 

GENERAL    SERVICE    MAINTEXAXCE    OF    WAY    EQUIPMENT    CARS. 

"MWB" — Ballast  Cars.  All  descriptions  of  cars  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  ballast  for  the  laying  of  new  right  of 
way  and  repairs.  The  car  used  generally  for  this  work  is 
of  the  gondola  type,  with  side  or  center  dump. 

"MWD" — Dump  Cars.  On  the  type  of  contractors'  car  used  for 
building  up  fills;  the  body  of  the  car  dumps,  being  raised  by 
means  of  counterweight,  air  or  hand  power. 

"MWF" — Flat  Car.  Used  for  transporting  rails,  tics  or  bal- 
last and  for  storage  of  wrecking  trucks,  or  gathering  scraps 
along  right  of  way.  These  cars  are  at  times  equipped  with 
low  sides,  about  10  or  12  inches  high. 

"MWS" — Steam  Shovel.  Car  equipped  with  donkey  engine 
housed  in.  Having  a  boom  of  wood  or  steel  and  the  end 
of  which  is  a  shovel  or  scoop.     It  may  be  propelled  by  its 


own  power  or  by  means  of  a  locomotive  and  run  as  a  car 
in  freight  trains,  being  equipped  with  safety  appliances.  The 
cubic  capacity  of  shovels,  in  yards,  can  be  indicated  by  fig- 
ures after  classification  letters. 
'MWVV"— Wrecking  Derrick.  A  derrick  used  for  wrecking 
purposes,  having  donkey  engine  to  raise  and  lower  booms 
and  hoists;  engine  housed  in  and  on  separate  platform  with 
boom,  is  pivoted  in  center  of  car  frame  in  order  that  ft 
can  be  worked  on  either  sides  or  ends;  usually  fitted  with 
anchor  beams  to  be  used  for  heavy  lifting.  Fitted  with 
safety  appliances  and  propelled  by  means  of  locomotive. 
Lifting  capacity  in  tons  shown  by  means  of  figures. 

"MWU" — Wrecking  Derrick.  This  derrick  has  boom  and  hoist 
fitted  to  frame  of  flat  car  and  lifting  done  by  means  of 
hand  power ;  propelled  by  locomotive. 

'"MWV" — Wrecking  Derrick.  This  derrick  has  boom  and  hoist 
fitted  to  flat  car  and  having  drum  at  one  end  to  furnish 
means  of  hoisting;  steam  furnished  to  donkey  engine,  run- 
ning drum,  by  means  of  flexible  steam  line  from  attached 
locomotive ;  propelled  by  locomotive. 

"MWT" — Tool  and  Block  Car.  A  car  used  for  carrying  all  de- 
scriptions of  tool  equipment  and  blocking.  This  car  has  side 
and  end  housings  and  roof,  also  end  platforms.  There  are 
doors  in  sides  and  ends  and  usually  windows.  It  is  fitted 
inside  with  proper  racks  and  boxes  for  storage  of  tools. 

"MWC" — Caboose  and  Tool  Car.  •  Similar  to  tool  car,  but 
having  one  end  fitted  up  as  a  caboose,  with  bunks,  stove 
and  water  storage,  with  or  without  lookout,  and  is  used  in 
either  work  or  wrecking  trains. 

"MWH" — Hand  Car.  This  car  is  flat  and  mounted  on  four 
wheels  and  propelled  by  means  of  pushing,  known  as  "Push 
Car." 

"MWL"— Hand  Car.  This  is  a  small  flat  car,  with  or  without 
seats,  mounted  on  four  wheels  and  propelled  by  means  of 
cranks  or  hand  levers. 

"MWG" — Section    Gang   or    Track    Inspection    Car.      Flat    car, 
with  or  witnout  seats  or  tool  boxes,  and  equipped  with  sin- 
gle or  double   cylinder  gasoline  engine   serving  as  motive 
power. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  not  discussed  and  on  motion 

it  was  approved  and  referred  to  letter  ballot. 

COUPLER  AND  DRAFT  EQUIPMENT. 


Committee : — R.  N.  Durborow,  Chairman,  G.  W.  Wildin,  F.  W. 
Brazier,  T.  H.  Curtis,  F.  H.  Stark,  Thos.  Roope,  W.  E.  Symons. 

The  standing  committee  on  coupler  and  draft  equipment  sub- 
mitted  the   following  report: 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Sise  of  Eyelet  for  Lock-lift  Device. — In  order  that  the  text 
of  the  Standards  for  Automatic  Couplers  may  agree  with  Sheet 
23,  it  is  necessary  that  the  size  of  eyelet  in  locking  device  be 
added  making  the  tenth  paragraph  on  page  611  read,  "That  all 
couplers  must  have  a  i  i-16-inch  eyelet  for  unlocking  device 
located  immediately  above  locking  pin  hole." 

Gauges  for  Knuckle  Pivot  Pins. — The  first  sentence  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  specifications  for  M.  C.  R  auto- 
matic couplers  should  be  changed  so  as  to  include  knuckle  pivot 
pins,  as  follows:  "Bars,  knuckles,  locking  pins  or  blocks  and 
knuckle  pivot  pins  must  be  accurately  made  to  gauges  fur- 
nished by  the  manufacturer,"  in  order  to  insure  interchange- 
ability. 

Use  of  Knuckle-throwing  Devices. — The  requirement  provid- 
ing that  the  coupler  must  be  equipped  with  an  efficient  knuckle- 
throwing  device  has  now  been  a  Recommended  Practice  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  nearly  all  of  the  modern  couplers  in 
use  to-day  arc  provided  with  some  form  of  knuckle-throwing 
device.  While  all  of  the  knuckle-throwing  devices  in  use  are 
not  as  efficient  as  the  committee  believes  they  should  be,  it  feels 
that  this  requirement  should  be  advanced  to  Standard,  incor- 
porating the  following:  "All  couplers  must  be  equipped  with  a 
knuckle-throwing  device  which  will  throw  the  knuckle  com- 
pletely open  from  any  position  it  may  assume  in  service."  If 
this  recommendation  is  adopted  as  Standard  it  should  be  em- 
bodied in  the  Standards  in  Section  4  of  the  Specifications  for 
M.  C.  B.  couplers  after  September  i.  1911,  thereby  giving  time 
to  the  manufacturers  of  couplers  which  do  not  at  present  meet 
this  requirement  to  improve  their  models  to  conform  with  this 
specification. 

Lock-bearing  Area. — The  question  of  adopting  a  minimum  al- 
lowable area  of  effective  bearing  surface  between  the  knuckle 
tail  and  lock,  and  stipulating  that  there  shall  be  at  least  as 
much  bearing  between  the  lock  and  wall  of  coupler,  has  been 
presented  to  the  committee,  with  a  view  of  making  that  mini- 
mum as  large  as  possible,  in  order  to  insure  a  better  distribution 
of  pressure  and  consequently  a  less  rapid  wear.     The  commit- 
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tee  suggests  that  4  square  inches  be  adopted  as  the  minimum 
allowable  area  of  these  bearing  surfaces.  Of  course,  a  larger 
bearing  surface  is  desirable,  but  in  fixing  4  square  inches  as  a 
minimum  at  this  time,  the  committee  feels  that  no  great  hard- 
ship will  be  imposed  upon  manufacturers  of  existing  types  of 
couplers,  and  that  as  conditions  improve  this  limiting  area  may 
be  increased. 

I'zaist  Gauge. — The  twist  gauge  shown  on  the  present  M.  C.  B. 
Sheet  "C"  should  be  abolished,  as  it  has  not  proven  useful. 
After  an  extended  trial  it  has  been  found  that  any  distortion 
of  the  coupler  which  this  gauge  would  indicate  could  easily  be 
detected  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  gauge  was 
discontinued.  Had  this  gauge  proven  of  benefit  it  would  have 
received   recognition  long  ago  by  being  advanced  to   Standard. 

Shelf  Brackets. — The  committee  desires  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  the  fact  that  shelf  brackets,  designed  to  hold 
the  uncoupling  lever  in  a  raised  position,  are  still  in  use  by  a 
number  of  roads,  on  cars  which  are  equipped  with  couplers 
conforming  to  the  present  standards.  These  brackets  were  to  be 
abolished  in  accordance  with  the  letter  ballot  of  1907  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  cars  having 
standard  couplers  for  the  following  reasons : 

First :  That  it  destroys  the  feature  of  the  lock  set  within 
the  head  of  the  coupler;  in  other  words,  when  the  lever  is 
locked  in  a  raised  position  it  must  be  released  again  by  hand 
before  coupling  can  be  effected. 

Second:  The  use  of  the  inclined  shelf  bracket  allows  the 
rods  to  be  locked  in  a  raised  position  so  that  the  chain  is  fre- 
quently taut.  In  case  of  couplers  equipped  with  a  knuckle- 
throwing  device,  when  the  knuckles  are  closed,  the  tail  of  the 
knuckle  will  strike  the  opener,  and  either  bend  it  out  of  line 
or  break  the  uncoupling  chain.  This  is  more  pronounced  in 
couplers  where  allowance  is  made  for  play  of  H  inch  behind 
the  tail  of  the  knuckle,  as  recommended  in  the  specifications. 

FRICTION    DRAFT   GEAR. 

General  Review. — The  report  of  the  committee  of  last  year 
called  attention  to  two  means  of  obtaining  definite  information 
desired  concerning  the  performance  of  draft  gears,  namely,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  road  tests  with  accurate  recording  appa- 
ratus, and  the  design  of  a  laboratory  testing  apparatus  which 
will  subject  the  draft  gears  to  approximately  the  same  pres- 
sures and  shocks  received  in  service. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
the  results  to  be  obtained  from  both  investigations  could  be 
combined  in  the  latter,  providing  the  action  of  the  draft  gears 
in  such  a  laboratory  testing  apparatus  would  approximate  ser- 
vice conditions,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  saving  time 
and  expense  of  making  actual  road  service  tests. 

To  make  a  series  of  service  tests  would  necessitate  equipping 
trains  composed  of  cars  of  various  types  with  each  kind  of 
draft  gear  in  turn,  with  resulting  loss  of  time  in  applying  each 
set  of  draft  gears  during  a  period  when  there  may  be  a  great 
demand  for  cars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  involved. 

The  possibility  of  using  a  drop-test  machine,  using  either  the 
standard  M.  C.  B.  weight  of  1,640  pounds  or  a  heavier  one, 
was  considered,  but  the  action  of  the  draft  gears  under  the 
forces  of  impact  delivered  by  such  a  machine  was  found  to 
differ  greatly  from  their  action  in  service,  making  this  form  of 
drop  test  undesirable.  , 

The  use  of  any  kind  of  static  machine  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, because  the  load  is  applied  slowly  and  does  not  approxi- 
mate service  conditions. 

Draft  Gear  Testing  Machine. — In  order  to  place  the  draft 
gears  in  a  laboratory  testing  machine  so  as  to  undergo  ser- 
vice conditions,  a  machine  has  been  designed  on  the  principle 
of  the  double  pendulum,  of  which  the  illustration  shows  the 
general  arrangement. 

Each  pendulum  weighs  210.000  pounds,  which  represents  the 
probable  maximum  weight  of  a  car  and  lading  which  will  be 
encountered   in   service. 

Provision  is  made  for  swinging  each  pendulum  through  an 
arc  sufficient  to  give  a  maximum  speed  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour 
when  at  the  lowest  point  of  swing,  so  that  with  one  pendulum 
at  rest  and  one  in  motion  speed  up  to  that  limit  is  obtainable, 
and  with  both  pendulums  in  motion  a  maximum  speed  at  the 
point   of  contact   of  thirty   miles   per  hour   is   available. 

By  using  the  pendulums  many  uncertain  variables  are  elim- 
inated, such  as  the  motion  between  trucks  and  car  body,  the 
shock  absorbed  by  the  truck  springs,  resistance  offered  by  wheel 
flanges  on  curves,  etc.,  which  would  interfere  with  satisfactory 
observation  in  a  road  service  test. 

The  resistance  offered  to  each  blow  and  the  force  of  the 
blows  delivered  at  the  different  speeds  is  constant  for  each 
draft  gear,  making  the  results  directly  comparable. 

In  the  illustration  a  draft  gear  is  shown  mounted  in  one  pen- 
dulum, the  other  being  simply  a  solid  weight  with  a  buffing  sur- 
face provided  at  the  end.  The  draft  gear  to  be  tested  is  equipped 
with  a  dummy  coupler  shank  having  a  flat   face  which   is  just 
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in  contact  with  the  buffing  surface  on  the  other  pendulum,  when 
both  pendulums  are  hanging  at  rest. 

The  movement  in  either  direction  of  both  pendulums,  and 
the  movement  of  the  coupler  shank  in  the  carrier  iron,  that  is, 
the  movement  of  the  draft  gear,  in  either  direction,  are  to  be 
accurately  recorded  by  an  oscillograph  having  a  suitable  time 
element,  so  that  distance,  velocity  and  acceleration  at  any  point 
of  swing  or  recoil  can  be  determined.  The  records  of  the 
motions  of  the  pendulum  are  obtained  electrically  from  a  contact 
point  on  each  pendulum  passing  over  a  series  of  fixed  contacts 
in  the  path  of  swing.  The  record  of  the  motion  of  the  draft 
gear  is  obtainable  in  a  like  manner  through  each  %  inch  of 
travel  by  a  contact  on  the  dummy  coupler  shank  passing  over 
a  series  of  fixed  contacts  in  the  carrier  iron. 

The  pendulums  are  drawn  back  to  the  proper  starting  posi- 
tions to  give  any  desired  speed,  by  motor-driven  cables,  fas- 
tened to  the  weights  by  hooks  which  can  be  released  simul- 
taneously by  one  electric  key.  The  same  key  which  releases 
these  hooks  starts  the  motion  of  the  oscillograph. 

Theoretically  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  travels 
of  the  pendulums  from  the  point  of  release  to  the  point  of  con- 
tact, and  the  sum  of  their  recoils,  will  be  a  measure  of  the 
shock  absorbed  by  the  draft  gear,  and,  therefore,  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  draft  gear.  Thus,  a  draft  gear  having  a  low 
recoil  would  indicate  a  high  absorption  of  shock  and  vice  versa. 

The  pendulums  are  necessarily  built-up  weights,  consisting  of 
cast-iron  segments,  machined  to  a  smooth  fit,  held  together 
with  tie  bolts  and  the  longitudinal  framing  to  which  the  trun- 
nions for  the  hangers  are  fastened.  Provision  has  been  made 
in  the  striking  end  to  accommodate  all  the  types  of  draft  gears 
to  be  tested. 

The  committee  regret  that  they  have  been  unable  to  perfect 
the  machine  in  time  to  have  had  a  series  of  tests  made  during 
the  past  year,  but  expect  to  have  the  machine  set  up  and  make 
a  series  of  tests  of  all  kinds  of  friction  draft  gears  now  on  the 
market,  submitting  a  complete  report  at  the  convention  of 
the  year  191 1,  on  the  efficiency  of  friction  draft  gears. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  the  report  which  was  accepted  and 
referred  to  letter  ballot. 

FREIGHT  CAR  TRUCKS. 


Committee  .—A.  Stewart,  Chairman;  J.  J.  Tatum,  A.  S.  Vogt, 
J.  F.  DeVoy  and  G.  A.  Hancock. 

The  subjects  relating  to  freight  car  trucks,  which  the  commit- 
tee have  had  under  consideration,  are  as  follows : 

To  investigate  and  submit  recommendations  as  to  what  changes 
in  limits  of  axles  are  necessary  to  make  them  suitable  for  cars 
of  65,000  and  90,000  pounds  capacity. 

To  reconcile  the  discrepancies  existing  between  the  measure- 
ment of  the  wheel  seat  of  axle  "B,"  on  Sheet  M.  C.  B.  7,  and  the 
condemning  limits  shown  in  Rule  23  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange. 

To  consider  whether  any  revision  of  the  present  specifications 
for  steel  axles  is  necessary. 

To  consider  whether  any  revision  of  the  drop  test  for  iron 
axles  is  necessary. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  intermediate  sizes  of  axles  dif- 
fering from  the  "A,"  "B,"  "C"  and  "D"  standards  of  the  M.  C. 
B.  Association  should  be  recommended.  These  standards  have 
been  so  universally  adopted  in  the  States  and  Canada  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  axles  designed  for  the  small 
difference  in  capacity  suggested  would  only  lead  to  confusion. 

The  second  subject  is  a  matter  that  involves  discrepancies 
between  the  first  and  second  tables  under  this  rule,  the  first  table 
having  been  inherited  from  the  old  rules  in  existence  before  the 
axles  were  redesigned  and  put  in  their  present  form.  The  second 
table  under  this  rule,  where  the  diameters  are  given  in  connec- 
tion with  maximum  weights,  was  prepared  following  the  method 
for  calculating  diameters  of  axles  recommended  by  a  committee 
in  1896.  This  was  done  with  the  idea  that  the  practice  of  mark- 
ing maximum  weights  would  replace  the  marking  by  capacity, 
and  is  considered  necessary  for  certain  classes  of  cars,  such  as 
tank  cars,  etc.  If  the  diameters  given  in  the  first  table,  which 
refer  to  capacity  of  the  car,  were  brought  up  to  correspond  to 
those  in  the  second  table,  it  would  result  in  a  large  number  of 
the  older  equipment  being  refused  at  interchange  points.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  Rule  23 
should  remain  as  at  present. 

Since  the  original  specifications  for  steel  axles  were  compiled 
and  worked  up,  considerable  data  has  been  accumulated,  not  only 
from  the  service  of  the  axles,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory,  but  by  the  steelmakers,  who 
are  offering  data  of  various  kinds,  which  indicates  that  a  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  steel  will  possibly  be  advisable  to  still 
further  improve  the  axle.  This  refers  particularly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  higher  percentage  of  silicon,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  seriously  objected  to  on  account  of  manufacturing  difficul- 
ties. However,  in  recent  revolution  tests,  it  appears  the  addition 
of  silicon  has  doubled  and  in  some  cases  quadrupled  the  life  of 


the  specimen  under  Standard  conditions  of  tests.  This  work  is 
being  continued,  and  probably  in  another  year  will  be  completed, 
but  at  present  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  make  any  change  in  the  present  axle  specifications. 

It  seems  the  original  committee  which  drew  up  the  existing 
specifications  for  iron  axles  was  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that,  so 
far  as  deflections  under  the  drop  tests  were  concerned,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  iron  axles  would  meet  the  specifications,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  its  idea  to  discourage  their  manufacture.  As 
proper  wrought-iron  scrap,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  axles, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  fewer  of  them 
are  used  each  year,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  no 
changes  should  be  recommended  in  the  present  specifications. 

There  was  no  discussion  or  action  on  this  report. 
SALT-WATER  DRIPPINGS  FROM  REFRIGERATOR  CARS 

Committee :—M.  K.  Bamum,  Chairman;  G.  W.  Lillie,  W.  E. 
Sharp,  E.  W.  Pratt,  D.  C  Ross,  W.  C.  Arp,  P.  Maher. 

The  committee  made  a  series  of  tests  during  the  hot  weather 
of  last  summer,  the  results  of  which  are  plotted  on  the  chart. 
Fig.  I  (not  reproduced).  These  tests  justify  the  committee  in 
making  the  following  recommendations: 

All  salt-water  drippings  should  be  retained  in  the  ice  tanks  and 
drained  off  only  at  icing  stations. 

The  total  capacity  of  drain  openings  should  not  exceed  the 
capacity  of  traps,  and  the  capacity  of  both  drains  and  traps 
should  be  sufficient  to  release  all  drippings  within  the  time  limit 
of  icing  the  train. 

The  mechanism  adopted  for  handling  drain  valves  should  be 
simple  and  positive,  and  so  designed  as  to  insure  closing  the 
valves  before  hatch  plugs  can  be  returned  to  their  places. 

Salt  drippings  should  be  conducted  from  ice  tanks  through  the 
drain  valves  above  described  and  thence  to  the  outside  of  cars 
through  the  regular  traps  and  drain  pipes. 

The  packing  companies  have  co-operated  with  the  committee 
in  their  investigation,  and  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
put  into  effect  the  practice  recommended  by  your  committee,  if 
these  recommendations  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  of  "Salt-water  Drippings,"  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  Association  has  turned  over  to  the  committee  cor- 
respondence from  the  Railroad  Refrigerator  Service  Association, 
suggesting  the  following  questions : 

1.  The  uniform  height  of  refrigerator  cars  from  the  rail  to 
the  floor. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  standard  drip  cup  for  refrigerators. 

3.  Relatively  small  ice  tanks. 

The  Railroad  Refrigerator  Service  Association  has  not  pre- 
sented sufficient  data  to  show  the  necessity  for  special  action  on 
these  subjects,  and  the  amount  of  information  which  the  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  obtain  indicates  that  any  difficulties 
which  may  have  been  experienced  from  these  features  of  refrig- 
erator cars  are  due  rather  to  old  designs  than  to  prevaihng 
practice. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Association  to  have  these 
questions  investigated,  we  would  recommend  either  that  a  special 
committee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  or,  if  preferred,  that  the 
present  Committee  on  Salt-water  Drippings  be  continued  for  the 
work. 

Discussion — The  report  was  highly  complimented,  and  Mr. 
Pratt  reported  the  very  gratifying  co-operation  of  the  private  car 
owners  who  posses  about  99  per  cent,  of  the  cars  of  this  kind. 

Action — Referred  to  letter  ballot,  committee  discharged. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSOLIDATION. 

ME.MBERS   OF  COMMITTEES. 

American  Raihvay  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — D.  F. 
Crawford,  H.  H.  Vaughan,  G.  W.  Wildin. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association.— F.  H.  Clark,  W.  A.  Net- 
tleton,  C.  A.  Schroyer. 

Apart  from  any  legal  questions,  it  may  be,  we  consider,  granted 
that  neither  the  Master  Car  Builders'  nor  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  would  agree  to  being  absorbed  by  the  other.  Both 
have  a  long  and  honorable  history.  Founded  in  1867  and  1868, 
respectively,  each  has  accomplished  magnificent  results  in  the 
investigation  of  the  multitude  of  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
the  gradual  development  of  American  railway  rolling  stock,  and 
in  the  determination  of  national  practice  in  design  and  operation. 
Both  are  to-day  progressive  and  successful.  There  is  no  question 
of  either  needing  the  assistance  of  the  other  to  ensure  its  con- 
tinuation or  development.  They  stand  as  pre-eminent  examples 
of  voluntary  associations  of  men  employed  by  the  railway  com- 
panies of  the  country  who  have  labored  and  studied  for  the 
benefit  of  those  companies  as  a  whole. 

Such  being  the  case,  if  it  be  decided  that,  for  the  benefit  and 
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convenience  of  the  members  of  these  associations,  it  is  advisable 
that  their  work  be  continued  by  one  united  society  in  place  of  two 
separate  ones,  the  only  feasible  plan  would  be  to  form  a  new 
association  to  take  the  place  of  the  two  older  ones,  and  inde- 
pendently and  voluntarily  terminate  their  existence.  The  legal 
questions  involved  in  such  proceedings  require  investigation, 
and  it  is  possible  that  technically  some  different  arrangements 
would  have  to  be  made.  This  is  not,  however,  material,  and  we 
assume  that  the  question  for  discussion  is  not  that  of  absorption 
or  consolidation,  but  the  formation  of  a  new  and  united  associa- 
tion, which,  including  in  its  members  employees  of  both  the  car 
and  locomotive  departments  of  our  railways,  may  be  called  The 
American  Railway  Mechanical  Association. 

A  change  of  this  kind  is  important  and  should,  we  believe,  if 
carried  out,  be  only  made  after  the  most  careful  consideration. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  however,  powerful  reasons  in  favor  of  such 
a  movement;  reasons  which  have  developed  from  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  organization  of  the  mechanical  de- 
partments of  the  railway  companies  themselves  during  the  exis- 
tence of  the  two  associations. 

The  appointment  of  a  joint  official  in  charge  of  both  car  and 
locomotive  departments  has  led  to  the  same  men  being  largely 
in  charge  of  the  design,  construction  and  maintenance  of  botli 
cars  and  locomotives.  The  consequence  is  that  men  are  attend- 
ing the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  in  connection  with  car 
matters,  and  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  in  connection 
with  locomotive  matters.  To  a  great  extent,  therefore,  the 
reasons  that  previously  existed  for  the  maintenance  of  two  sep- 
arate associations  have  been  gradually  removed.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  still  a  considerable  feeling  in  favor  of  their  retention,  and 
it  was  voiced  very  clearly  by  President  McKenna  in  his  address 
to  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  last  year.* 

Mr.  McKenna's  remarks  undoubtedly  require  the  most  careful 
consideration.  They  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  personal 
opinion,  but  as  expressing  that  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  association  over  which  he  presided.  They  describe 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  and  Master  Mechanics'  Association  as 
having  separate  and  distinct  fields  of  action ;  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' as  being  technical  in  its  nature,  while  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  has  rather  that  of  a  legislative  body.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  these  distinctions,  and  yet  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  do  not  refer  rather  to  conditions 
existent  in  the  past  than  those  of  to-day.  The  legislative  nature 
of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  is  entirely  caused  by 
the  successful  action  of  a  voluntary  association  in  organizing  the 
rules  governing  the  interchange  of  equipment  between  the  railway 
companies  of  the  country.  These  rules  have  been  so  wisely 
drawn  and  fairly  administered  that,  without  any  direct  powers 
having  been  granted  to  the  associations  by  the  railway  companies 
officially,  their  accedance  has  in  practically  all  cases  been  obtained, 
and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  is  to-day  recognized 
as  the  organization  empowered  to  formulate  regulations  required 
to  enable  the  transfer  of  cars  from  road  to  road  with  the  greatest 
dispatch  consistent  with  the  respective  interest  of  owner  and 
user.  This  has  been  but  one  part,  however,  of  the  work  of  the 
Association,  although  it  has  been  so  well  done  that  it  has  secured 
the  admiration  and  endorsement  of  all  railway  managements  and 
has  led  to  this  being  regarded,  perhaps,  as  its  greatest  field  of 
usefulness.  The  other,  and  equally  important,  part  has  been 
that  of  a  great  technical  society  specializing  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  car  department  and  thus  supplementing  the  work 
of  the  Master  Mechanics  in  the  locomotive  field.  The  subjects 
being  investigated  by  committees  this  year  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  pertaining  to  the  interchange  of  cars,  just  as  much 
the  work  of  a  technical  association  as  are  those  in  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association.  The  condition  actually  is  that  two  large 
enginering  societies  are  in  existence :  the  one  investigating  matters 
connected  with  the  design,  construction  and  maintenance  of  loco- 
motives, the  other  with  similar  subjects  for  cars,  while  the  latter 
at  the  same  time  determines  the  rules  governing  the  interchange 
of  equipment. 

The  conclusion  is  evident  that  the  distinction  between  the 
work  of  the  two  associations  is  only  in  kind.  It  is  not  a  distinc- 
tion that  necessitates  the  employment  of  different  men  with  dif- 
ferent training,  belonging  to  different  departments  of  the  rail- 
ways. Each  is  engaged  in  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the  mechani- 
cal department,  with  the  same  men  in  charge,  interested  in  the 
subjects  discussed  in  each  and  bearing  their  share  of  the  investi- 
gations and  experiments  in  both. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to-day,  to  justify  the  continuation  of 
two  separate  associations  on  the  ground  of  the  difference  in  their 
fields  of  work  or  the  variation  in  their  memberships.  The 
strongest  opposition  to  such  a  change  is  in  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  McKenna :  "Unless  improvement  is  possible,  change 
should  not  be  favored."  Apart  from  any  question  of  sentiment, 
it  is  a  serious  matter  to  disturb  the  successful  operation  of  over 
forty  years.  The  question  for  consideration  is  really  whether 
the  attendant   advantages   are   sufficient   to   justify   the    change. 

•  See  American  Engineek,  July,  1909,  page  289. 


The  most  important  is  the  possible  saving  in  time.  Under  the 
present  arrangements,  to  attend  the  first  convention  means,  for 
the  majority  of  our  members,  that  they  must  leave  home  on  the 
Monday  or  Tuesday  night,  and,  if  they  stay  for  the  second,  they 
cannot  return  until  the  Thursday  or  Friday  of  the  succeeding 
week.  Practically,  therefore,  attendance  at  both  conventions 
means  that  two  weeks  must  be  given  up  to  the  work,  and,  under 
present  conditions,  this  is  frequently  more  than  can  be  spared, 
important  as  these  conventions  are  recognized  to  be. 

The  existence  of  one  executive  committee  in  place  of  two 
would  reduce  the  demands  on  the  time  of  the  men  enaged  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  associations,  and  would  facilitate 
the  work  of  selecting  subjects  for  investigation  by  committees 
and  the  names  of  the  members  composing  them.  Under  present 
conditions,  it  is  practically  necessary  to  hold  the  meetings  of 
the  two  executive  committees  either  jointly  or  in  communication 
with  each  other,  both  for  this  purpose  and  for  business  connected 
widi  the  carrying  out  of  the  convention  arrangements.  One 
executive  committee  would  be  more  efficient  in  handling  any 
matters  connected  with  both  car  and  locomotive  departments  than 
are  two,  and,  if  selected  from  various  sections  of  the  country, 
would  form  a  strong  and  representative  body  for  any  work  in 
which  their  services  might  be  of  use. 

The  discussion  of  similar  subjects  in  two  associations  woulcf. 
be  done  away  with.  Apart  from  the  committees  on  Consolidation 
and  Arrangements,  there  are  to-day  three  subjects.  Safety  Appli- 
ances, Lumber  Specifications  and  Train  Brake  and  Signal  Elquip- 
ment,  which  are  being  investigated  by  committees  from  both 
associations.  In  two  cases  the  membership  of  the  committees  is 
practically  the  same,  a  recognition  by  the  executive  committees 
of  the  desirability  of  reducing  as  much  as  possible  the  time 
demanded  from  our  members  in  carrying  on  this  work.  There 
are  other  subjects  on  which  committees  have  been  appointed  on 
which  joint  action  would  logically  be  required,  were  it  not  for 
the  recognition  of  the  unnecessary  work  involved  in  considering 
the  same  subject  in  both  conventions.  The  time  has  largely 
passed  when  one  practice  obtained  in  the  car  and  another  in  the 
locomotive  department  unless  there  is  a  good  and  valid  reason 
for  the  difference.  The  agreement  on  a  uniform  practice,  if 
possible,  or  the  accceptance  of  a  reason  for  divergence,  can  be 
far  better  discussed  in  one  association  than  in  two,  apart  from 
the  saving  in  the  time  of  the  rnembers  of  the  committees,  the 
duplication  of  reports  and  experiments. 

In  a  joint  convention  the  time  allotted  to  the  various  subjects 
could  be  better  allotted  than  when  the  two  are  separate.  The 
work  in  each  varies  from  year  to  year,  and,  while,  no  doubt,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  increase,  there  is  sometimes  a  question  whether 
the  investigation  of  a  subject  is  not  carried  out  in  order  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  convention,  rather  than  on  account  of  its 
pressing  necessity.  With  one  executive  committee  the  subjects 
could  be  determined  on  with  less  reference  to  the  time  at  dis- 
posal and  with  more  consideration  to  their  relative  importance. 
It  would  also  be  possible  and  advantageous  to  avoid  the  ten- 
dency to  hurry  the  discussion  on  what  may  have  proved  to  be  a 
more  important  and  contentious  subject  than  was  anticipated, 
which  now  frequently  occurs  in  order  to  enable  the  programine 
to  be  completed  on  time.  With  double  the  time  at  their  dis- 
posal, the  meeting  could  give  each  subject  the  attention  it  re- 
quires, and  gain  on  a  subject  which  did  not  develop  the  expected 
discussion  the  additional  time  occupied  on  one  which  exceeded 
expectations. 

The  committee  was  not  instructed  to  draw  any  conclusions  as 
to  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  forming  a  new  association,  and 
has  intended  to  present  the  arguments  for  and  against  that 
course.  It  was  also  instructed  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  a 
new  association,  and  considers  that  one  modeled  after  that 
adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  last  year,  \y'nh 
certain  modifications  to  render  it  applicable  to  a  joint  association, 
would  be  most  suitable.    It  is  appended. 

Discussion— This  subject  brought  out  the  liveliest  discussion 
of  the  whole  convention.  .\  number  of  arguments  were  ad- 
vanced against  any  consolidation  of  the  two  associations.  Among 
these  was  one  from  Geo.  L.  Fowler,  who  thought  that  to  combine 
all  of  the  work  into  one  week  of  continuous  sessions  would  de- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  members  at  the  later  sessions.  Mr. 
Schroyer  mentioned  the  possibility  of  there  being  little  time 
available  to  study  the  exhibits  if  the  conventions  were  held 
within  a  single  week. 

Opposed  to  these  ideas  were  .vir.  Wilden,  Mr.  Gaines  and 
Mr.  Vaughan.  The  latter,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented the  whole  matter  in  a  very  clear-cut  way,  saying  in  part: 

"The  only  way  we  can  look  at  this  matter  is  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  car  and  locomotive  departments  under  one  heading 
has  already  been  effected  on  the  majority  of  railroads.  The 
question  of  the  advisability  of  that  consolidation  is  one  that  we 
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did  not  consider;  we  have  to  take  things  as  they  are  and  not  as 
we  might  like  them  to  be. 

"I  am  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  advocate  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  consolidation  of  the  car  and  locomotive  depart- 
ments. I  do  not  think  that  is  the  question  at  issue.  The  chief 
question  is,  whatever  our  opinions  of  the  matter  may  be,  that 
on  the  majority  of  roads  the  car  and  locomotive  departments 
are  under  the  charge  of  a  mechanical  officer.  They  are  two 
different  departments,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  under  one  general 
superintendent.  We  have  to  admit,  from  the  facts  which  exist, 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  railroad  companies  have  felt  that  to 
be  the  advisable  method.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  feeling 
of  a  railroad  executive  is  that  he  wants  a  mechanical  officer  to 
look  to  for  the  direction  of  both  car  and  locomotive  matters. 
He  has  his  operating  man  on  operating  matters,  his  accounting 
man  on  accounting  matters,  a  chief  engineer  on  permanent  way 
matters,  and  the  chief  executive  of  a  railroad  wants  his  me- 
chanical man  on  car  and  locomotive  matters;  in  other  words,  on 
most  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  a  mechanical  department 
has  been  organized,  and  the  car  and  locomotive  departments 
have  been  merged  into  and  combined  in  it. 

"Mr.  Wildin  has  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  mostly  locomotive  men  on  a  great  many  of  the  commit- 
tees of  this  association.  I  do  not  like  that  way  of  putting  it.  I 
must  disagree  with  Mr.  Wildin.  I  would  say  that  the  mechani- 
cal department  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  men  on  the 
committees  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  and  that  a  large  number 
of  the  same  men  are  on  the  committees  of  the  M.  M.  Associa- 
tion. I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  presidents 
and  vice-presidents  are  men  equally  eligible  to  be  officers  of  either 
the  M.  C.  B.  Association  or  the  M.  M.  Association,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  same  men  are  interested  to-day  in  both  organi- 
zations. As  Mr.  Hennessey  said,  the  car  department  is  the  de- 
partment on  the  railroad  that  entails  the  expenditure  of  the  mo.^t 
money.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  railroads  concerning  which 
this  is  not  true,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  railroad  is  practically  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  amount  of  interest  he  has  in  its  meetings. 
He  may  have  been  a  car  man  originally,  or  he  may  have  been 
a  locomotive  man  originally,  through  whichever  line  he  has 
come  up,  he  is  obliged  to  take  ;i  deep  interest  in  the  conven- 
tion of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  because  the  proceedings  of 
that  association  affect  his  road  to  such  a  vital  extent. 

"I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  M.  M.  Association  during  the  past  few  years  to 
suffer  from  the  fact  that  mechanical  officers  have  been  called 
upon  to  attend  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  discussed  at  its  meetings,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  spreading  out  of  the  time  occupied  by  these  two 
associations.  It  has  been  a  quite  frequent  occurrence  that  these 
men  have  been  obliged  to  go  home,  after  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  and  neglect  the  meeting  of  the  other 
association. 

"My  feeling  very  keenly  is  that  the  M.  M.  Association  is  the 
one  that  needs  this  consolidation  more  than  the  M.  C.  B.  Asso- 
ciation. The  M.  C.  B.  Association  has  an  amount  of  business 
interest  to  the  railroads  that  compels  the  attendance  of  the 
mechanical  department  officers,  while  the  M.  M.  Association, 
being  more  technical  in  its  character,  naturally  suffers  throuijii 
the  lack  of  attendance  of  these  representatives  and  their  failure 
to  take  the  same  interest  in  its  proceedings  which  they  take  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  other  association. 

"As  far  as  the  question  of  time  is  concerned,  I  do  not  want 
to  paint  any  picture  of  how  good  an  association  we  might  have, 
or  how  much  time  would  be  saved,  but  I  do  feel  that  one  asso- 
ciation would  be  stronger  and  would  have  certain  advantages 
over  two.  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  straining  beyond  the 
breaking  point  by  attending  a  convention  in  one  week,  instead 
of  spreading  it  over  two  weeks,  or  what  practically  amounts  to 
two  weeks.  It  seems  to  me,  if  the  associations  were  consoli- 
dated, that  the  man  who  is  chiefly  interested  in  locomotive  sub- 


jects would  stroll  out  and  have  a  look  at  the  exhibits  while  the 
question  of  the  splicing  of  sills  was  being  considered  in  the 
convention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  car  man  might  not  be  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  superheat  for  the  locomotive,  and  while 
that  subject  is  being  discussed  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  exhibits.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  attendance  at  the 
exhibits  would  be  improved  by  holding  the  convention  within 
the  period  of  one  week. 

"It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  vote  of  the 
membership  as  a  whole  is  constitutional,  whether  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  would  not  have  to  be  introducejd  to  make 
such  a  vote  effective.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  understand 
the  legal  standing  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  anybody  else  does.  All  these  questions  will  have  to 
be  considered.  My  feeling,  personally,  is  that  Mr.  Schroyer's 
motion  is  an  exceedingly  wise  one,  and  it  is  exactly  what  should 
be  done  with  this  report — action  on  it  should  be  delayed  for  a 
year  to  give  everybody  a  good  chance  to  think  it  over  and  come 
to  some  conclusion  about  it.  It  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  jump 
into  without  proper  study.  The  committee  never  desired  any 
such  action  as  would  bring  the  consolidation  about  rapidly.  All 
we  expected  was  that  the  matter  would  be  carefully  considered, 
and  carried  along  for  a  year  or  two,  so  that  everybody  inter- 
ested could  have  a  full  and  unlimited  opportunity  to  thresh  it 
over  and  see  whether  or  not  such  a  thing  was  desirable. 

"I  believe  we  should  add  to  Mr.  Schroyer's  motion,  that  the 
matter  should  1  c  laid  over  for  a  year  and,  also,  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  further  report  and 
consideration,  so  that  the  committee  may  be  in  position  to  look 
up  the  legal  questions  concerning  which,  owing  to  a  good  many 
delays,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any  information.  They  might 
also  look  up  the  action  that  could  be  taken  if  a  consolidation  is 
deemed  desirable.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  the  executive 
committee  to  deal  with.  We  were  unable  to  do  it  on  account 
of  the  delays  in  getting  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  various 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  and  there  again  is  an 
instance  of  the  desirability  of  one  good,  strong  executive  com- 
mittee. We  took  quite  a  lot  of  time  in  securing  the  consent  of 
the  executive  committees  of  the  two  associations  in  order  to 
procure  authority  to  secure  legal  advice  in  the  matter." 

Action — The  motion  that  the  subject  be  laid  on  the  table  for 
another  year,  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  be 
instructed  to  consider  the  legal  and  other  aspects  necessary  to 
put  the  matter  through,  and  that  the  members  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  further  consider  the  matter  was  carried. 

TANK  CARS. 

Committee : — A.  W.  Gibbs,  Chairman ;  C.  M.  Bloxham,  S.  K. 
Dickerson,  J.  W.  Fogg. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  to  the  last  convention,  attention 
was  directed  to  tank  cars  constructed  without  side  sills,  on  which 
no  means  are  provided  for  jacking  to  facilitate  handling  in  de- 
railment and  repairs. 

In  order  to  determine  the  necessity  for  these  jacking  castings, 
tests  were  made  with  a  loaded  tank  car,  limit  weight  132,000 
pounds,  fitted  with  continuous  center  sills,  but  no  side  sills,  and 
not  equipped  with  jacking  castings ;  also  with  a  loaded  lank  car, 
limit  weight  132,000  pounds,  constructed  with  reinforced  shell, 
having  no  center  sills  or  side  sills,  and  not  equipped  with  jacking 
castings. 

In  addition  to  these  tests  made  by  the  committee  as  a  whole, 
tlie  individual  members  of  the  committee  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter at  their  home  shops,  and,  while  they  found  comparatively  few 
cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  jack  loaded  cars,  not  equipped 
with  side  sills,  for  the  removal  of  wheels  and  still  a  lesser  num- 
ber for  the  removal  of  trucks,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
jacking  castings  are  desirable  to  promote  safety  in  doing  the 
work,  aside  from  the  question  of  additional  labor  involved  when 
these  cars  are  not  equipped  with  suitable  jacking  castings.  The 
most  suitable  location  would  seem  to  be  at  the  body  bolster. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  freight  cars  of  other  types  in  service 
which  should  also  be  provided  with  suitable  jacking  castings,  on 
account  of  the  present  difficulty  experienced  in  jacking  up  cars 
not  equipped  with  side  sills  of  sufficient  section  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  head  of  the  jack,  this  question  becomes  one  of 
general  importance,  and  the  committee  would,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  go  into  this  ques- 
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tion  generally,  so  that  any  Recommended  Practice  adopted  will 
cover  the  whole  situation. 

With  this  question  eliminated,  the  work  of  the  Tank  Car  Com- 
mittee is  practically  concluded,  and,  as  the  provisions  of  the  Tank 
Car  Requirements  have  now  been  Recommended  Practice  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  committee  would  recommend  that  the  pres- 
ent Recommended  Practice  be  advanced  to  Standard  and  thr 
committee  discharged. 

Inasmuch  as  the  various  railroads  are  now  printing  their  own 
tank-car  circulars,  we  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  M.  C.  B. 
Association  to  have  them  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  so  that  they 
can  be  purchased  by  the  various  members  at  a  nominal  sum,  the 
same  as  the  Interchange  Rules  and  the  Loading  Rules. 

It  was  voted  to  submit  the  present  recommended  practice  for 
tank  cars  to  letter  ballot  for  adoption  as  a  standard. 

TRAIN  BRAKE  AND  SIGNAL  EQUIPMENT. 


I.— LAKE  SHORE  EMERGENCY  BRAKE  TESTS. 

Committee : — A.  J.  Cota,  Chairman,  F.  H.  Scheffer,  R.  K. 
Rcadmg,  E.  W.  Pratt,  R.  B.  Kendig,  T.  L.  Burton,  B.  P.  Flory. 

Representatives  from  several  railroad  companies  having  under 
construction  heavy  steel  passenger  equipment  cars  proposed  to 
the  executive  committee  of  this  Association,  during  its  con- 
vention last  year,  a  subject  requiring  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  Committee  on  Train  Brake  and  Train  Signal  Equipment, 
namely.  The  definition  of  proper  air-brake  equipment  for  passen- 
ger cars  weighing  130,000  pounds  or  over." 

The  Committee  on  Train  Brakes  and  Signal  Equipment  was 
accordingly  summoned  to  attend  a  joint  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee and  representatives  from  various  railroad  companies  and 
manufacturers  directly  interested  in  the  subject,  at  the  Union 
Station,  Pittsburg,  July  i,  1909. 

There  were  present  at  this  meeting  representatives  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  New  York  Central  Lines,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad,  Pullman  Company,  American  Brake  Shoe 
&  Foundry  Company,  American  Brake  Company  and  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Company.  Other  brake  manufacturers  were  re- 
quested to  have  representatives  present,  but  failed  to  do  so. 

A.  W.  Gibbs,  G.  S.  M.  P.,  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  meeting.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was,  on  the 
request  of  the  chairman,  explained  bj'  Mr.  A.  L.  Humphrey,  i'l 
effect  that  some  hundreds  of  passenger  cars  contracted  for  early 
delivery  would  be  of  such  weight  as  to  have  practically  outgrown 
the  foundation  brake  rigging  of  to-day,  and  a  radically  new 
design  was  imperative.  However,  it  would  be  too  late  for  con- 
sideration after  the  next  Master  Car  Builders'  convent'on.  The 
heavy  cars  contracted  for  would  soon  be  delivered  and  brake 
designs  must  be  decided  upon  at  once.  Ir  was  further  brought 
out  that  until  five  years  ago  the  maximum  weight  of  cars  approx- 
imated 90,000  to  110,000  pounds,  and  with  such  cars  it  was  foiind 
necessary  to  employ  16-inch  or  18-inch  brake  cylinders.  The 
leverage  ratio  used  was  as  high  as  9  to  i,  which  is  the  recognized 
maximum  ratio  of  leverage  permissible;  the  18-inch  cylinder 
would  provide  for  cars  of  maximum  weight  up  to  127,000  pounds. 
For  cars  above  this  weight  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  either 
the  leverage  ratio  or  the  cylinder  power.  Cars  now  under  con- 
struction will  weigh  from  140,000  to  150,000  pounds  and  even 
more,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  redesign  foundation  brake 
rigging  so  as  to  provide  a  suitable  brake. 

Manufacturers  could  probably  meet  the  conditions  by  employ- 
ing a  20-inch  brake  cylinder.  This,  however,  is  very  objection- 
able from  many  standpoints.  It  would  involve  the  question  of 
clearance  space  underneath  the  car,  severe  horizontal  stresses  in 
car  body  members,  increased  cylinder  leakage,  it  being  quite  im- 
possible to  obtain  packing  leathers  of  sufficient  uniformity  to  pre- 
vent excessive  leakage,  and  the  pistons,  rods  and  lever  would 
become  so  heavy  that  it  would  require  some  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  brake  power  to  move  them.  It  was  felt,  therefore, 
that  the  20-inch  brake  cylinder  is  impracticable. 

If  not  a  20-inch  cylinder,  it  would  necessarily  call  for  two 
cylinders  of  an  approximate  equal  area,  say  two  14-inch  cylinders, 
one  on  each  end  of  car.  This  would  mean  a  complication  in  the 
way  of  double  equipments,  which  should  receive  careful  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  committee  and 
railroad  representatives  present.  It  would  also  be  quite  uifficult 
to  operate  the  two  equipments  with  one  triple  valve. 

Another  proposition  would  be  to  place  the  entire  apparatus  on 
the  trucks,  using  either  a  single  or  two  cylinders  of  equal  area, 
which  method,  if  considered  desirable,  would  require  flexible 
connection  between  the  brake  pipe  and  the  cylinders. 

Another  method  would  be  to  use  the  clasp  brake,  requiring  two 
brake  beams  or  four  shoes  to  each  pair  of  wheels.  There  are, 
however,  many  objections  to  this  design  also,  and  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  acknowledged  theoretical  advantages  of 
the  clasp  brake  would  be  considered  practicable. 

Anotlier  scheme  would  be  to  permit  an  increase  of  piston  travel 
by  lengthening  the  brake  cylinder.  This  is  also  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  undesirable  angularity  of  levers  thus  involved. 


The  matter  can,  therefore,  be  resolved  into  five  propositions, 
as  follows : 

1.  A  20-inch  diameter  brake  cylinder,  with  increased  packing 
leakage. 

2.  Two  brake  cylinders  per  car,  which  would  probably  make 
it  necessary  to  provide  two  complete  brake  equipments,  including 
triple  valves,  etc.,  whether  applied  to  the  car  body  or  trucks. 

3.  Clasp  brakes,  meaning  the  application  of  two  brake  shoes  per 
wheel,  one  on  either  side.  This  method  would  probably  provide 
ample  braking  power  for  a  150,000-pound  car  using  an  18-inch 
diameter  brake  cylinder,  with  a  leverage  ratio  of  9  to  I. 

4.  Increased  length  of  an  18-inch  brake  cylinder,  and  conse- 
quent longer  piston  travel,  with  an  increased  leverage  ratio  and 
objectionable  angularity  of  levers. 

5.  Two  brake  cylinders  of  equivalent  area  to  one  20-inch  cylin- 
der applied  one  to  each  truck. 

Further  discussion  of  the  subject  proved  it  to  be  a  quite  live 
one.  The  demands  for  heavy  high-speed  passenger  service  have 
developed  a  class  of  equipment,  whether  of  steel  or  of  composite 
steel  and  wood  construction,  whose  requirements  demand  unit 
weights  of  cars  far  in  excess  of  that  required  even  five  years  ago. 

The  brake  apparatus  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
weights  and  speed  of  the  modern  passenger  train.  Contributing 
factors  which  make  necessary  a  different  treatment  in  the  appU- 
cation  of  braking  or  retarding  force  than  that  heretofore  prac- 
ticed are,  briefly: 

1.  Increased  unbraked  locomotive  weight. 

2.  Increased  train  momentum. 

3.  Increased  brake  rigging  deflection  and  false  motion,  due  to 
severe  stresses  in  car  members  and  other  causes,  which  greatly 
increase  the  piston  travel. 

4.  Increased  brake  leverage  ratio,  with  consequent  increased 
piston  travel  and  lower  maximum  cylinder  pressure. 

5.  Increased  time  to  obtain  brake  effectiveness,  on  account  of 
large  cj-linder  volumes. 

6.  Decreased  brake  shoe  coefficient  of  friction,  due  to  greater 
brake  shoe  pressures  and  speeds. 

7.  Possible  breaking  down  of  the  brake  shoe  under  the  severe 
conditions  imposed. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  problem  should  at 
once  be  considered  from  both  a  practicable  and  theoretical  stand- 
point, and  accordingly  a  sub-committee,  composed  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cota,  T.  L.  Burton  and  D.  F.  Crawford,  was  appointed,  to  deter- 
mine the  scope  of  and  establish  a  basis  for  the  invescigation.  The 
following  resolutions,  as  submitted  by  this  committee,  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  vote  of  the  railroad  representatives 
present : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  air 
brakes  provided  for  the  heavier  passenger  cars  now  building  shall 
be  of  such  design,  proportion  and  capacity  as  to  enable  trains 
of  the  «aid  heavier  passenger  cars  to  be  stopped  in  practically  the 
same  distance  after  the  brakes  are  applied  as  is  now  the  case 
with  existing  lighter  cars ;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  for  the  use  of  this  committee  and  others  in- 
terested in  making  calculations,  we  suggest  that  it  be  assumed 
that  the  theoretically  desirable  stop  is  one  which  required  the 
space  of  not  over  i.2CO  feet  after  the  brakes  are  applied,  the 
speed  of  the  trains  at  the  time  of  the  application  of  the  brakes 
being  sixty  miles  per  hour."         '\J- 

.Another  sub-committee  was  then  appointed,  composed  of 
Messrs.  W.  F.  Keisel,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Kendig,  C.  S.  Knapp,  W.  V. 
Turner  and  F.  W.  Sargent,  to  make  recommendation  as  to  th<^ 
maximum  load  per  brake  shoe,  from  which  figure  would  be  cal- 
culated the  percentage  of  retardation  necessary  and  also  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  number  of  shoes  per  car  for  different 
weight  of  cars. 

The  sub-committee  was  continued  for  a  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentative committee,  at  which  time  they  were  to  report  on  the 
following  questions : 

1.  .Allowable  pressure  per  shoe. 

2.  Arrangement  of  cylinders  and  number  of  shoes  for  eight- 
wheel  cars  weighing  90.000  pounds  and  over. 

3.  .Arrangement  of  cylinders  and  number  of  shoes  for  twelve- 
wheel  cars  v>eighing  120,000  pounds  and  over. 

4.  Recommendations  as  to  limit  of  capacity  and  deflection  of 
brake  beams  where  used  on  above  cars. 

5.  Recommendations  as  to  arrangement  of  hand  brakes. 
A  brief  svnopsis  of  their  report  follows: 

I.  F.  W.  Sargent,  chief  engineer  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe 
&  Foundry  Company,  assisted  by  R.  C.  .Augur,  then  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  made  a  number  of  tests  at  the 
former  company's  laboratory.  Malnvah,  X.  J.,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  mean  coefficient  of  friction  between  wheel  and 
shoe  with  M.  C.  B.  Standard  dimensions  for  plain  and  chilled 
cast-iron  shoes.  The  results  of  the  tests  indicated  that  the  mean 
coefficient  of  friction  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  could  probably  be 
realized  in  service. 

Based  on  these  tests,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  maximum  pressure  per  shoe  should  be^^t  at  iS.ooo  pounds. 
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or  400  pounds  per  -^quart.'  indi,  and  tliat  in  no  case  should  tlicsi.' 
pressures  be  exceeded. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  the  stop  distance  should  be  measured 
from  the  point  where  brake  application  is  made,  and  that  allow- 
ance would,  therefore,  have  to  be  made  in  the  calculations  by 
deduction  from  the  length  of  stop  for  the  lapsed  time  before 
the  brake  became  effective,  estimated  at  two  seconds,  or  a  trav- 
eled distance  of  176  feet,  at  the  initial  speed  of  sixty  miles  per 
hour. 

3.  In  order  to  determine  a  basis  on  which  to  consider  the  brake 
power  of  the  cars  themselves,  an  ideal  train,  consisting  of  one 
locomotive  and  six  cars  was  selected.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
total  weight  of  cars  in  the  ideal  train  should  be  considered  as 
being  twice  the  weight  of  locomotive  and  tender.  In  other 
words,  the  weight  of  locomotive  and  tender  should  be  one-third 
the  weight  of  the  entire  train.  Previous  tests  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  effectiveness  of  brake  on  locomotive  and  tender  is  de- 
cidedly less  than  on  cars.  In  some  previous  tests,  when  engine 
was  disconnected  immediately  before  brake  application,  the  dis- 
tance in  which  the  locomotive  came  to  a  stop  was  nearly  twice  the 
distance  in  which  cars  stopped.  It  was  decided,  tlierefore,  to  class 
the  effectiveness  of  locomotive  and  tender  brake  at  one-half  that 
of  the  cars.  Taking  the  car  effectiveness  at  100  per  cent,  and  the 
locomotive  at  50  per  cent.,  and  assuming  the  train  composed  of 
three  unit  weights,  the  brake  effect  of  the  ideal  train  would  be 
in  the  ratio  of  250  to  300,  or  as  5  to  6,  as  compared  with  the  100 
per  cent,  effectiveness  of  the  cars.  It  was  .assumed,  therefore, 
that  a  greater  car  ret?.rding  force  would  be  necessary  in  the 
proportion  of  6  to  ^  ihxm  that  necessary  to  stop  the  cars  alone 
m  that  distance.      .  .'.'! 

4.  A  further  increase  in  the  retarding  factor  for  the  cars  is 
required  to  compensate  for  the  load  on  cars,  which  was  esti- 
mated as  7  per  cent,  of  the  light  weight  of  train.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  apportion  this  load  over  the  train  as  follows: 

Sleeping  cars.  3  per  cent,  of  light  weight  of  cars. 
Coaches,  10  per  cent,  of  light  weight  of  cars. 
Load  cars.  15  per  cmt.  of  light  weight  of  cars. 

5.  With  the  foregoing  data  and  assum])tions  determined,  the 
required  retarding  force  in  terms  of  weight  of  car  could  be  found 
as  follows : 

K  =  retarding  force, 
s  =  (icsirtMl    length   i)f   sto))    in    feet. 
\v  =:  weight  of  car. 
\'  —  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
5(s— 3V) 

tli     S   = ^   compensated   length   of   "^top   in    feet,   allowing   for 

•>  elapsed    time    to    brake    effectiveness,    and    also 

for    the    effect    of    the    unbraked    weijiht    of    loco- 
motive. 
1  =  ladintt   allowance    to   be    added    to    \\, 
.03w  for  sleeping  cars, 
.lOw  for  coaches, 
.low  for  load  cars. 
ISI     \\'  =  w  -I-  1. 

g  =  acceleration    of  gravity  =  S'i.'i. 
Tlicn  for  the  work  to  be  done, 

\V 
(3)      FS  =  work  =  J4MV-.  and  where  M  =  — 


(4)      F  = 


w  \- 

2  g   S 
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6.  The  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  brake  shoe  against  wheel 
was  decided  as  10  per  cent.  The  efficiency  of  the  brake  rigging 
was  assumed  froin  previous  tests  to  be  85  per  cent. 

For  cars  equipped  with  brake  beams  the  ratio  of  inaximum 
cylinder  pressure  to  maximum  shoe  pressure  should  not  exceed 
9;  for  cars  without  brake  beams  this  ratio  should  not  exceed 
9.63:  the  maximum  shoe  pressure  to  be  18,000  pounds,  as  pre- 
viously stated. 

Based  on  these  figures,  the  maximum  car  weight  for  single  shoe 
per  wheel  could  be  determined  from  the  forinula. 

If  brake  beam  release  springs  or  other  devices  materially 
affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  brake  gear  are  used,  suitable  allow- 
ance should  be  made. 

7.  It  was  recommended  that  brake  beams  used  on  these  cars 
should  not  deflect  more  than  1-16  inch  under  maximum  emer- 
gency brake  load,  and  that  such  brake  beam  should  not  take  a 
permanent  set  under  a  load  of  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  emer- 
gency brake  load. 

8.  It  was  recommended  that  the  hand  brakes  should  he  so 
connected  that  neither  the  cylinder  nor  hand-brake  rod  should 
act  as  a  fulcruin  for  the  other;  also  that  the  slack  adjuster 
should  be  so  located  that  it  adjusts  I>oth  air  brake  and  hand  brake 
equally;  that  there  should  be  room  for  at  least  30  inches,  prefer- 
ai)Iy  36  inches,  of  chain  on  each  shaft,  or  worm,  of  the  winding 
apparatus,  with  3,000  poimds  pull  on  the  hand-brake  rod ;  that  a 
release  spring  should  be  attached  to  the  band-brake  lever  to 
release  the  hand  brake  and  prevent  excessive  sagging  of  the 
chain ;  that  cars  which  are  equipped  w  ith  two  cylinders  have  the 
hand  brakes  at  the  two  ends  of  car  arrranged  to  operate  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  that  each  should  apply  the  brake 
on  one  truck  only. 

With  two  cylinders  per  car,  both  cylinders  should  be  attached 
to  car  body,    -^a     / 

9.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  pushing  the  axle  out  of 


its  hearing,  on  account  of  high  brake  power,  this  question  was 
t.iken  into  consideration.  The  committee  recommended  that  the 
resultant  of  static  load  and  brake-shoe  pressure  on  axle  be  deter- 
mined, and  that  the  direction  of  this  resultant  be  kept  inside  of  a 
line  through  center  of  axle  and  edge  of  bearing  to  an  amount 
equal  to  10  degrees.  Other  forces  also  act  at  this  point,  such  as 
brake  hanger  effect  on  truck  frame  and  friction  between  journal 
and  bearing.  If  careful  estimate  of  direction  of  resultants,  based 
on  all  forces  acting  on  the  journal,  is  made,  it  would  seem  suffi- 
cient to  have  the  tlirection  of  this  resultant,  when  passing  through 
center  of  axle,  5  degrees  inside  of  the  line  throught  center  of 
axle  and  edge  of  bearing.  The  direction  of  the  resultant  may  be 
varied  by  lowering  the  brake  shoe.  It  was  further  considered 
that,  on  account  of  the  high  brake  effect  on  passenger  cars,  the 
strain  on  the  axle  would  be  greater  than  on  the  same  axle  in 
freight  service.  The  minimum  resultant  of  static  load,  and  brake 
pressure  in  freight  cars,  had  been  estimated  at  125  per  cent,  of 
static  load.  Tor  passenger  cars  the  minimum  resultant  was  esti- 
mated at  187.5  per  cent,  of  static  load,  or  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  freight  service.  Passenger  cars,  however,  have  a  lower 
center  of  gravity  than  that  taken  for  freight  cars,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  strain  per  journal.  Axles  are  also  less 
subject  to  shock  in  passenger  service  than  in  freight  service,  for 
which  reason  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  make  an  allowance 
connnensurate  with  this  condition.  This  indicated  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  make  an  arbitrary  reduction  in  axle  capacity  under 
static  load  for  passenger  service,  without  a  more  careful  inves- 
tigation than  possible  in  the  liinited  time  at  command.  Since  the 
axle  capacity  is  not  a  function  of  the  brake  design,  this  subject 
can  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  various  railroads  can  look  into 
the  question  fully  and  give  their  recominendations. 

Discussion  following  the  reading  of  report  resulted  in  a  con- 
sensus of  opniion  that  before  acceptance  of  the  recommendations 
offered  a  demonstration  should  be  inade  by  actual  road  tests  with 
trains  such  as  considered,  during  which  tests  records  should  be 
taken  of  all  items  of  interest  and  particularly  those  representing 
the  basis  for  calculating  lengths  of  stop. 

The  programme  decided  upon  for  the  trials  contemplated  the 
following  comparisons . 

1ST — TRAIN   CONSISTS. 

a.  Two  locomotives  and  ten  twelve-wheel  cars. 

b.  One  locomotive  and  ten  twelve-wheel  cars. 

c.  Two  locomotives  and  six  twelve-wheel  cars. 

d.  One  locomotive  and  six  twelve-wheel  cars. 

e.  One  locomotive  and  six  eight-wheel  cars. 
Dynamometer  car  to  be  used  in  several  runs  to  measure  the 

unbraked  locomotive  effect. 

2D — SPEEDS. 

a.  Sixty  miles  per  hour. 

b.  Eighty  miles  per  hour. 

3D BRAKE    EQUIPMENT. 

Tii'clvi'-7\.'hccl  Cars. 

a.  High-speed  brake,  90  per  cent,  of  weight  of  car,  based  on  60 
pounds  cylinder  pressure.  With  maximum  cylinder  pressure,  85 
pounds  equals  127.5  P^''  cent. 

b.  Retarding  percentages  as  recommended  by  committee,  with 
cylinder  pressure  105  pounds.  Note  that,  as  explained  in  com- 
mittee's report,  this  force  varies  for  different  classes  of  cars. 

Eight-i\.<hccl  Cars. 

c.  High-speed  brake,  80  per  cent,  of  weight  of  car,  based  on  60 
pounds  cylinder  pressure.  With  maximum  85  pounds  cylinder 
pressure  equals  113.3  per  cent. 

d.  The  same  brake  leverage  at  105  pounds  cylinder  pressure, 
which  is  equivalent  to  140  per  cent,  braking  power. 

4TH — BRAKE    SHOES. 

a.  Chilled  cast-iron  shoes. 

b.  Plain  cast-iron  shoes. 

c.  Experimental,  or  even  proprietary  brake  shoes,  if  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  possible  breaking  down  of  the  cast-iron  shoes 
under  the  enormous  test  pressures  proposed. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company  offered  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  brake  shoes  required  for  the  tests,  which  offer 
was  also  accepted. 

The  brake  shoes  requested  for  test  were  as  follows: 

1.  Plain  cast-iron,  to  P.  R.  R.  specification. 

2.  Chilled  end  cast  iron,  commonly  known  as  the  "U"  shoe, 
as  used  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

3.  Chillled  inset  cast  iron,  Streeter  type,  as  cominonly  used  on 
a  nuinbcr  of  roads. 

4.  Composite  steel  and  cast  iron,  commonly  known  as  Diamond 
S,  also  used  by  a  number  of  railroads. 

The  above  types  of  brake  shoes  were  considered  as  fairly  rep- 
resenting the  types  commonly  used  in  passenger  service  through- 
out the  country.  In  addition,  the  brake  shoe  company  was  re- 
quested to  furnish  another  type,  if  possible,  haying  a  greater 
mean  coefficient  of  friction,  considering  the  service,  than  those 
mentioned  above ;  this  type  was  not  named,  and  w  ill  be  classed 
simply  as  "Experimental." 

A  stretch  of  ground,  with  stopping  ground,  two  miles  west  of 
Milbury  Junction,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway,  was  selected  for  the  test.     This  selection  was 
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made  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  perfectly  level  stopping  groiunl 
at  a  point  on  the  road  vvlierc  t!ie  passenger  train  schedule  per- 
mitted the  use  of  a  high-speed  testing  track  for  considerable  time 
during  the  day,  without  interfering  with  the  regular  passenger 
traffic.  There  are  four  tracks  between  Milbury  and  Toledo, 
which  permitted  the  freight  movement,  uninterrupted,  on  the 
outside  tracks. 

An  old  box-car  body  was  set  oflF  at  the  stopping  ground  and 
fitted  up  as  a  cabin,  in  which  were  installed  the  chronograph  outfit 
for  recording  the  succcessive  speeds  of  train  during  the  stop, 
telegraph  instruments  for  following  the  movement  of  the  test 
train,  telepiione  for  communication  along  the  test  ground,  and 
drawing-tables,  at  which  were  worked  up  daily,  for  distribution 
to  members  of  tlie  crew  and  visitors,  a  complete  log,  showing 
the  results  of  the  runs  made  the  previous  day. 

Circuit-breakers  arrranged  to  record  the  movement  of  the  te;t 
train  were  located  along  the  track  at  equal  intervals  in  electric 
communication  with  the  chronograph.  This  enabled  the  speed  of 
train  over  each  lOO-foot  interval,  after  passing  the  trip,  to  be 
recorded.  The  trip  consisted  of  a  wedge-shaped  obstruction  out- 
side tlie  rail,  which  engaged  a  inechanism  on  the  locomotive 
operating  a  cut-out  cock,  which  in  turn  made  an  emergen'-y 
application  of  the  brake  the  instant  the  locomotive  passed  the 
trip.  Circuit-breakers  were  also  located  back  of  the  trip  some 
<listance,  from  which  the  speed  at  time  of  applying  the  brake  could 
be  accurately  determined.  A  more  complete  description  of  the 
testing  apparatus  is  given  in  the  appendix    (not  reproduced). 

The  twelve-wheel  cars  (  L.  S.  iSc  M.  S. )  used  in  the  test  were 
equipped  with  the  original  foundation  brake  and  apparatus  as  re- 
ceived from  the  car  builders,  being  at  that  time  the  New  York 
Central  Lines'  standard  practice  for  that  class  of  equipment. 
The  apparatus  was  of  the  improved  type,  with  supplementary 
reservoir  to  give  105  pounds  emergency  brake  cylinder  pressure 
at  1 10  pounds  brake-pipe  pressure,  and  for  want  of  simpler  de- 
scription will  be  designated  by  the  manufacturers'  symbol,  L\. 
The  cylinder  levers  were  changed  to  conform  with  the  commit- 
tee's reconunendation  for  retardation  at  brake  shoe.  Addi 
tional  apparatus  was  installed  on  each  car,  so  that  quick  change 
could  be  made  to  the  high-speed  brake  practice  for  comparison. 

i  he  normal  weight  of  the  car  was  approximately  126,000 
pounds,  and  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  sub-committee 
this  would  not  give  the  maximum  permissible  brake-shoe  pres- 
sure. A  pressure  of  18,000  pounds  per  brake  shoe  was  provided 
for,  however,  by  loading  one  of  the  cars  to  149,000  pounds; 
another  was  loaded  to  140,000  pounds,  as  an  intermediate  step, 
and  the  remaining  cars  tested  at  normal  weight. 

The  application  of  such  force  as  18,000  pounds  to  a  brake  shoe 
involved  the  design  of  a  special  brake  beam,  which  was  under- 
taken by  a  Cleveland  concern,  but  in  the  limited  time  available 
onl}'  a  sufficient  number  were  secured  to  equip  the  two  heavy 
cars ;  the  remaining  cars  were  equipped  with  the  regular  high- 
speed brake  beams  of  the  same  general  design,  which  was  of  the 
trussed  type,  having  an  angle-iron  compressing  member  and 
round-bar  tension  member.  The  special  brake  beam  tested  at 
49,000  pounds  with  i- 16-inch  deflection,  as  against  30,000  pounds 
for  the  beams  used  on  the  normal  weight  cars.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, entirely  feasible  to  obtain  brake  beams  which  will  meet  the 
specification   requirement  contained  in  the  sub-committee  report. 

The  eight-wheel  cars  used  in  the  test  were  equipped  for  high- 
speed brake,  but  additional  apparatus  was  supplied  to  make  a 
quick  change  to  105  pounds  brake  cylinder  pressure,  using  the 
same  brake  leverage.  The  normal  weight  of  these  cars  was  116,- 
000  pounds,  some  10,000  pounds  heavier  than  the  allowable 
weight  recommended  by  the  committee ;  for  eight-wheel  cars  one 
shoe  per  wheel,  so  that  the  recommended  retarding  force  could 
not  be  applied  without  exceeding  the  proposed  limit  of  brake- 
shoe  pressure. 

It  is  regretted  that  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  track  condi- 
tions approaching  the  testing  ground  (a  slightly  ascending  grade, 
with  a  bad  curve  two  miles  east  of  the  trip)  a  speed  of  eighty 
miles  per  hour  was  not  attained.  Runs  above  sixty  miles  per 
hour  were  made  at  maximum  speed  of  the  locomotive  instead 
of  the  programme  speed.  *         \ 

The  test  was  started  on  October  19  and  continued  imtil  De- 
cember 12,  1909,  during  which  time  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
(254)  runs  were  made,  each  and  every  one  of  which  is  recorded 
in  the  test  log  (8  sheets)   which  accompanies  this  report. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Dudley,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Elliott  and  other 
engineers  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  made  a  most 
thorough  study  and  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  tests, 
and  their  report  is  submitted  as  an  appendix  to  this  ret)ort,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  make  a  detail  study  of  the  re- 
sults. 

A  meeting  of  the  sub-committee  was  held  to  consider  the  results 
of  the  test  as  apolying  the  assumptions  on  which  their   recom 
mendations  were  based,  and  after  reviewing  the  data  as  analyzed 
in   the   appendix   to   this   report,   the   following   modifications   to 
their  recommendations  were  agreed  upon. 

I.  Allowable  brake-shoe  pressures  recommended  as  18,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.    The  result  of  the  test  seemed  to  indi- 


cate that  under  the  test  conditions  a  prcssitre  of  18.000  pounds 
per  shoe  can  be  safely  used,  and  this  maximum  shoe  pressure 
will  stand  as  originally  recommended.  Pressures  as  high  as 
26,000  pounds  total,  or  over  500  pounds  per  square  inch,  were  used 
at  sixty  miles  per  hour  with  all  the  brake  shoes  tested,  with  no 
apparent  bad  results,  but  when  the  stop  was  made  at  higher 
speeds  it  was  noted  that  the  plain  cast-iron  shoes  would  heat  to 
a  high  degree,  emitting  molten  metal,  which  deposited  on  the 
track,  car  trucks  and  body.  The  only  positive  indications,  how- 
ever, that  the  danger  point  had  been  reached  was  on  run  No. 
328,  Penna.  cars  with  20,700  pounds  total,  or  449  pounds  per 
.square  inch,  brake-shoe  pressure,  plain  cast-iron  shoes,  speed 
74.75  miles  per  hour.  On  this  stop  a  veritable  llame  of  molten 
metal  from  12  to  18  inches  long  was  emitted  from  each  of  the 
shoes,  and  a  number  of  them  were  heated  to  a  red  heat  in  making 
this  stop.  ^_^ 

2.  Brake  cylinder  leverage  ratio  recommended,  9  to  i;  The 
results  of  the  test  seemed  to  indicate  the  ratio  to  l>c  too  high. 
On  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  six-wheel  truck  cars  the  increase  of  run- 
ning emergency  piston  travel  over  standing  emergency  piston 
travel  was  very  noticeable,  amounting  to  as  much  as  4  or  5 
inches.  The  brake  shoes  are  of  necessity  hung  low  on  six-wheel 
trucks  and  the  high  braking  power  was  sufficient  to  drag  the 
shoes  downward,  imposing  a  force  on  the  brake  hangers  suffi- 
cient to  compress  the  equalizer  springs  solid.  With  6-inch 
standing  emergency  piston  travel  there  would  be  danger  of  the 
piston  bottoming  in  the  brake  cyhnders.  especially  after  the  cars 
had  been  in  service  some  time,  with  boxes,  pedestals,  etc..  worn 
sufficiently  to  produce  additional  false  piston  travel  over  that 
obtained  in  the  tests.  Car  824  was  equipped  with  two  cylinders, 
giving  a  cylinder  leverage  ratio  of  5  to  i.  and  from  a  study  of 
the  performance  of  this  car  it  is  concluded  that  for  this  class 
of  car,  with  brake-shoe  centers  at  least  6  inches  below  Center  of 
wheel,  a  ratio  of  6  to   i   should  not  be  exceeded.'        ^  ■"' 

The  Penna.  R.  R.  four-wheel  truck  cars  liad  brake  shoes  Tiung 
r;'2  inches  below  the  center  line  of  wheel,  and  noting  from  the 
performance  of  these  cars  the  lever  ratio  should  not  exceed  8  to 
I.     The  recommendations  would  then  stand: 

Cars  having  brake  shoes  hung  o  to  2  inches  below  center  line 
of  wheel,  lever  ratio  8  to  I ;  2  inches  to  5  inches  below,  7  to  i. 
and  below  5  inches,  6  to  i. 

3.  Time  from  brake  application  to  brake  effectiveness  assumed 
by  the  committee  as  two  seconds.  In  explanation,  this  term  was 
based  on  the  retarding  effect  produced  after  full  cylinder  pres- 
sure is  obtained,  and  is  the  lapsed  time  when,  if  the  average  force 
had  been  instantly  applied,  would  produce  the  same  effect.  It 
will  be  noted  that  every  second  of  time  taken  from  this  term 
would  have  the  effect  of  actually  shortening  the  stop  by  a  dis- 
tance corresponding  lo  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  at  the  time 
when  brake  valve  was  operated  in  emergency  application.  As 
previously  stated,  the  brake  apparatus  available  at  the  time  of 
equipping  the  test  trains  was  18-inch  cylinders  on  all  cars. 

(A)  Westinghouse  LN  equipment,  designed  to  obtain  in  emer- 
gency, by  means  of  a  supplementary  reservoir,  a  brake-cylinder 
pressure"  of  100  pounds  at  8-inch  piston  travel  with  110  pounds 
brake-pipe  pressure.  -^;-!:'-'-.:::.^''  '■■:■/■?■'::  .-''^'I'-r'-'^^-'::''. 

(B)  Westinghouse  high-speed  hrake  eatifpment.  designed  to 
give  with  8-inch  travel  and  no  pounds  brake-t>ipe  pressure  1 
maximum  pressure  of  80  pounds,  which  gradually  blows  down 
to  60  pounds  toward  the  end  of  stop. 

The  test  indicated  that  with  the  LN  equipment  the  lapsed  tim- 
was  2V2  seconds,  and  with  the  high-speed  equipment  2V4  seconds. 
On  account  of  excessive  running  emergency  piston  travel,  how- 
ever, but  95  pounds  cvlinder  pressure  was  obtained  with  the  LN 
equipment,  instead  of  the  100  pounds  expected.  In  order  to 
obtain  105  pounds  cvlinder  pressure  with  this  equipment  it  was 
necessarv  to  increase  the  brake-pipe  pressure  above   no  pounds. 

Another  triple  valve  was  substituted  for  the  LN  triple  valve, 
known  as  the  LGN,  v.ith  which  it  was  expected  to  obtain  T05 
pounds  emergcncv  cvlinder  pressure  whh  no  pounds  train-pip? 
pressure.  This  equipment  nsed  the  same  auxiliary  reser\-oir  and 
supplcmentarv  reservoir  as  the  LN  equipment,  but  obtained  its 
higher  pressure  by  first  equalizing  with  the  auxiliary  rescr\'Oir, 
then  closing  the  communication  l>etween  cylinder  and  auxiliary 
reservoir  and  further  equalizing  with  the  supplementary  reser- 
voir. This  equipment  was  deficient  as  to  pressure  obtained  by 
about  two  pounds,  on  account  of  the  long  running  emergency 
piston  travel  experienced.  While  the  test  was  continued  by  in- 
creasing the  brake-pipe  pressure  to  give  105  pounds  emergency 
cylinder  pressure,  under  these  conditions  it  could  not  be  expected 
with  no  pounds  brake-pipe  pressure  to  make  quite  the  same 
stop  as  in  these  tests.  The  lapsed  time  to  brake  effectiveness 
was  the  same  with  this  equipment  as  with  the  LN — 21/2  sccotids. 
It  became  evident  at  this  stage  of  the  trials  that  unless  the  time 
from  brake  application  to  eflfectiveness  could  be  shortened  there 
would  be  small  likelihood  of  making  the  stop  in  the  desired  dis- 
tance of  1,200  feet. 

In  order  to  meet  this  condition  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company  undertook  the  design  of  an  equipment  which  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  triple  valves,  using  instead  a  valve  of  the  general 
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type  of  the  distributing  valve  called  a  control  valve.  With  this 
equipment  larger  pipes  and  ports  between  the  air  reservoirs  and 
the  brake  cylinders  can  be  used,  thus  materially  shortening  the 
time  of  obtaining  maximum  cylinder  pressure.  In  the  limited 
time  available  during  the  test  they  were  able  to  design,  build  and 
install  on  the  test  train  a  complete  experimental  equipment  of 
the  type  mentioned,  and  with  this  equipment  the  lapsed  time 
between  brake  application  to  effectiveness  was  reduced  to  two 
seconds,  which  answered  the  requirements  of  the  sub-committee, 
and  with  this  equipment  the  desired  stop  was  actually  made. 

4.  Ratio  of  train  weight  to  locomotive  weight  assumed  by 
committee  as  3  to  i.  The  six-car  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  train  had  a 
weight  ratio  train  to  locomotive,  3.04  to  i,  and  the  P.  R.  R. 
train  ratio  to  locomotive  was  2.8  to  i.  It  is  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  previous  assumption  of  the  committee  represented  fair 
average  train  conditions  and  will  stand  as  first  recommended. 

4-.\.  Relative  effectiveness  of  locomotive  brake  to  car  brakes 
assumed  by  committee  as  50  per  cent.  These  tests  indicate  a 
much  greater  relative  effectiveness  of  the  locomotive  brake 
which,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  break-away  runs,  where  the 
improved  type  of  locomotive  and  car  brakes  were  used,  should 
be  increased  to  75  per  cent.,  and  that  figure  is  now  recom- 
mended. 

4-B.  Ratio  of  train  to  car-brake  efficiency  derived  from 
previous  assumption  of  committee  by  combining  assumptions  in 
paragraphs  4  and  4-A,  which  was  originally  5-6.  Combining  the 
revised  factors,  paragraphs  4  and  4-A,  a  factor  11-12  is  derived. 

5.  Efficiency  of  brake  gear  assumed  by  committee  as  85  per 
cent,  of  the  cylinder  effect. 

5-A.  Coefficient  of  friction  assumed  by  committee  as  10  per 
cent. 

5-R.  The  apparatus  which  the  committee  had  available  to  de- 
termine the  brake-gear  efficiency  was  not  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  the  heavy  cars  used  in  the 
test.  Neither  was  apparatus  available  to  determine  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  combine  these 
two  factors  by  taking  their  product.  With  the  committee's 
previous  recommendations  this  factor  is  85  per  cent,  times  10 
per  cent,  or  8.5  per  cent.  From  the  data  of  the  break-away 
tests  with  the  improved  equipment,  it  appears  that  not  more 
than  7.5  per  cent,  was  realized.  This  factor  should,  therefore, 
be  changed  accordingly. 

6.  Concerning  the  additional  retarding  force  to  compensate 
for  loads  as  previously  recommended — 3  per  cent,  for  sleeping- 
cars,  10  per  cent,  for  coaches  and  15  per  cent,  for  load  cars- 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  modify  this  somewhat,  to  avoid 
complications  in  the  maintenance  of  brake  gear.  The  new 
recommendation  would  be  to  make  no  load  allowance  for  sleep- 
ine-cars.  coaches  and  other  strictiv  passengcr-carrving  cars, 
except  that  the  recommended  retarding  force  would  be  consid- 
ered as  a  minimum.  For  load  cars  an  allowance  of  15  per  cent, 
additional  retarding  force  is  recommended,  which  is  considered 
as  the  maximum. 

Returning  to  the   formul.T   for   retardation,  the   new  assump- 
tions make  the  following  changes: 
ii(S— 2V) 

S=:  instead  of  5-6  (S— 2V). 

12 

]=TO  for  passenger-carrying  cars. 

1  =:  15  per  cent,  for  load  cars. 

Then  by  the  substitution  of  known  values  in  equation  (4), 
the  revised  retarding  force  becomes 

F  =  12.8  per  cent,  for  passenger  cars. 

F  =  14.7  per  cent,  for  load  cars. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive,  if  not  the  most 
important  results  of  the  test,  was  the  determination,  by  means 
of  the  dynamometer  car,  of  the  loss  in  tractive  effort  due  to 
brake   shoes  rubbing  the  wheels. 

The  ten-car,  twelve-wheel  car  train,  with  dynamometer  car 
between  locomotive  and  cars  with  brake  adjusted  at  6-inch 
standing  emergency  piston  travel,  required  a  drawbar  pull  of 
8,370  pounds  at  sixty  miles  per  hour,  and  on  the  next  run  same 
train,  but  with  brakes  adjusted  at  7-inch  standing  emergency 
piston  travel  and  brake  shoes  pried  free  of  the  wheels,  the 
drawbar  pull  was  only  6,200  pounds  at  the  identical  speed,  in- 
dicating a  loss  of  35  per  cent,  tractive  effort  on  the  train  with 
brake  shoes  rubbing  the  wheels.  These  forces  were  the  average 
forces  apportioned  to  speed  over  one  mile  of  the  run,  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  calculated  uniform  accelerating  force  from 
the  observed  average  dynamometer  pull  in  each  case,  and  this 
accelerating  force  was  so  small  and  practically  uniform  in  both 
cases  as  to  be  negligible.  The  6-inch  piston  travel  in  emergency 
would  probably  amount  to  7-inch,  or  the  maximum  allowable, 
in  service,  so  that  on  trains  with  heavy  cars  equipped  with  six- 
wheel  trucks  and  a  9  to  i  and  greater  brake-leverage  ratio,  this 
loss  is  going  on.  day  after  day,  on  all  our  heavy,  fast  passenger 
trains.  The  recommendation  of  a  6  to  i  leverage,  therefore, 
should  be  p-ivcn  consideration  as  the  most  rational  method  of 
correcting  this  great  loss  in  tractive  effort  and  corresponding 
waste   of    fuel.     There    are    hundreds   of   cars    running   to-dav 


wherein    this    saving   can    be    effected    and    advantage    of    this 
knowledge  should  be  taken. 

From  the  revised  assumption  for  cylinder  leverage  and  brake- 
shoe  coefficient  of  friction  times  brake  efficiency,  a  new  table 
follows,  which  gives  the  size  of  cylinders  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  various  weight  cars  above  100,000  lbs.  and  cylin- 
der pressure  85  pounds  per  square  inch. 

PASSENGER-CARRYING   CARS. 

One    brake    shoe    per    wheel. 

Brake  shoes  hung     5    inches    and    more    below    wheel    centers. 

Brake  leverage.   6  to  1. 

Two   16-inch   cylinders,    cars   weighing   lOO.OOn   to    121.000   lbs. 

Two    18-inch   cylinders,   cars   weighing   121.000   to   154.000   lbs. 

Brake  shoes  hung  2   to  5  inches  below  wheel  centers. 

Brake  leverage.   7  to  1. 

Two   18-inch   cylinders,    cars   weighing   142,000   to   180.000   lbs. 

Two   16-inch   cylinders,   cars   weighing   109,000   to    142.000   lbs. 

Two    14-inch    cylinders,    cars   weighing    100,000    to    109,000    lbs. 

Brake  shoes  hung  0  to   2  inches  below  wheel  centers. 

Brake  leverage.   8  to  1. 

Two    18-inch    cylinder-!,    cars    weighing    162.000    to   20.5,000    lbs. 

Two    16-inch   cylinders,   cars   weighing   124,000   to    162,000  lbs. 

Two    14-inch   cylinders,   cars   weighing   100,000   to   124,000   lbs. 

Limit  of  passenger-carrying  cars,  one  shoe  per  wheel. 

12- wheel    cars     149,000    lbs. 

S-wheel    cars    100,000    lbs. 

LOAD    CARS. 

One    shoe   per   wheel. 

Brake  shoes  hung  5  inches  and  more  below  wheel  center. 

Brake  leverage,  6  to  1. 

Two    18-inch    cylinders,    cars    weighing    106,000    to    134,000    lbs. 

Two   16-inch   cylinders,   cars   weighing   100.000   to    106.000   lbs. 

Brake  shoes  hung  2  to  5  inches  below  wheel  centers. 

Brake  leverage,   7  to  1. 

Two   18-inch   cylinders,    cars   weighing    123,000   to   156.000   lbs. 

Two    16-inch    cylinders,    cars    weighing   100,000    to    123.000    lbs. 

Brake  shoes  hung  0  to  2  inches  below  wheel  centers. 

Brake   leverage,   8   to   1. 

Two   18-inch    cylinders,   cars   weighing    141.000   to   178,000    lbs. 

Two    16-inch    cylinders,    cars    weighing    108,000    to    141,000    lbs. 

Two    14  inch   cylinders,   cars   weighing    100,000   to    108,000   lbs. 

Limit  of  load  cars,  one  shoe  per  wheel. 

12-wlieel    cars    129,000    lbs, 

S-whecl    cars    .■» 86,000    lbs. 

Undoubtedly  more  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  clasp 
brake  (with  two  shoes  per  wheel)  both  on  account  of  its  re- 
ducing the  number  and  size  of  cylinders,  but  also  lessening  the 
dimensions  and  weight  of  brake  rigging. 

II.— TESTS    OF    TRIPLE    VALVES    MADE  BY  MASTER 

CAR  BUILDERS'  COMMITTEE  ON  TR.MN  BRAKE 

AND  SIGNAL  EQUIPMENT. 

[Results  from  tests  made  at  Purdue  University  on  two  new 
triple  valves  were  given  in  the  report  but  the  committee  did  not 
feel  that  sufficient  data  had  been  obtained  to  justify  it  in  recom- 
mending to  the  convention  a  new  code  of  tests  for  triple 
valves. — Ed.] 

Discussion — It  was  explained  that  the  committee  had  no  rec- 
ommendation to  make  in  connection  with  flanged  shoes.  Mr. 
Burton  personally  considered  that  there  was  no  question  but 
what  the  flange  shoe  materially  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
brake, 

Mr,  Devoy  thought  we  were  trying  to  stop  the  very  heavy 
modern  trains  in  too  short  a  distance. 

The  committee  was  continued. 

[Rcf>orts  of  committees  7i<ith  discussion  and  action  thereon 
covering  the  follonnng  subjects  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue: 
— Car  wheels,  train  lighting  and  equipment,  mounting  pressures 
for  z'arious  zcheels  and  axles,  train  pipe  and  connection  for  steam 
heat,  lumber  specifications,  splicing  underframes,  car  framing, 
roofs  and  doors,  brake  shoes,  design  of  axle  to  carry  !;o,ooo  lbs. 
—Ed.]  

Inverted  Pixtsch  Mantle  Lamp. — Over  73,000  lamps,  using 
inverted  mantles,  have  been  placed  on  cars  since  October  i,  1909, 
bringing  the  lamps  in  service  up  to  the  tremendou?  totals  of 
60,000  in  North  America;  69,000  in  England;  101,000  in  France; 
202,000  in  Germany,  etc. 


Officers  of  the  General  Foremen's  Association. — C.  H.  Voges, 
C.  C  C.  &  St,  L„  Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  Pres, ;  T.  F.  Griffin,  C.  C.  C. 
&  St.  L.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  first  vice-president;  J.  A.  Boyden, 
Erie,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  second  vice-president;  E.  A.  Murray, 
master  mechanic  of  the  C.  &  O.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  third  vice-presi- 
dent; H.  D.  Kelley,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Chicago,  fourth  vice-president; 
L.  H.  Bryan,  D.  &  I.  R.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  executive  committee 
in  addition  to  T.  J.  Finerty,  International  &  Great  Northern,  and 
L,  H.  Bryan,  D.  &  I.  R.,  whose  terms  have  not  yet  expired: 
E.  F.  Fay,  Union  Pacific,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. ;  F.  C.  Pickard,  master 
mechanic,  C,  H.  &  D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Wm.  Hall,  C.  &  N.  W., 
Escanaba,  Mich. 
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FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION;/'/ 


ABSTRACT   OF   COMMITTEE   REPORTS    AND   PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   CONVENTION. 


The  convention  was  opened  on  Young's  Million  Dollar  Pier, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  June  20,  by  the  president,  Geo.  W.  VVildin, 
superintendent  motive  power  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

After  the  opening  prayer,  address  of  welcome  from  Mayor 
Stoy  and  reply  by  Eugene  Chamberlain,  the  president  delivered 
his  address.  He  extended  the  thanks  of  the  association  to  tne 
Hotel  Men's  Association  for  their  many  kindnesses  and  also 
to  the  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  for  the  exhibit,  etc. 
In  this  connection  he  expressed  the  appreciation  of  railroad  men 
in  general  for  the  work  of  the  Railway  Business  Association. 

Following  this  the  president  advanced  a  new  idea,  as  follows: 

"There  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  all  organizations  when 
important  changes  must  be  inaugurated  both  in  the  method  of 
conducting  business  and  in  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  work 
to  be  covered.  I  feel  at  this  time  that  as  an  association  we 
have  about  reached  that  point.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  you 
will  pardon  my  seeming  presumption  if  I  enter  upon  a  mild  criti- 
cism of  our  usual  methods  and  customs.  In  doing  this,  however, 
I  wish  it  to  be  most  clearly  understood  that  far  be  it  from  my 
intention,  and  much  less  my  desire,  to  detract  one  jolt  or  tittle 
from  our  past  achievements.  Disloyalty  only  would  brand  the 
man  who  as  presiding  officer  of  this  association  would  wan- 
tonly exercise  his  prerogative  for  that  purpose. 

"We  have  faithfully  observed  the  injunction  placed  upon  us 
by  the  framers  of  our  original  constitution  and  by-laws,  who 
in  preparing  the  preamble  to  it  expressed  themselves  as  follows: 
'We  the  undersigned  railway  master  mechanics  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  companies  by  whom  we  are  employed  may  be 
advanced  by  the  organization  of  an  association  which  shall  enable 
us  to  exchange  information  upon  the  many  important  questions 
connected  with  our  business.'  Excellent  reasons  were  these  for 
the  establishment  of  this  association,  and  sufficient  are  they  for 
continuing  its  existence.  But  there  is  urgent  need  for  extending 
our  operations  beyond  the  mere  confines  of  the  exchange  of 

ideas  and  methods. 

"As  a  technical  association  we  stand  unique  and  alone  in 
the  field  of  railway  mechanical  engineering,  no  other  country 
to  my  knowledge  having  a  like  organization  performing  like 
work.  True,  we  have  an  esteemed  body  in  this  country,  known 
as  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  but  the  work  of  that  society  and 
its  field  of  research  are  so  far  removed  from  the  practical  every- 
day problems  in  railroading  that  as  a  society  it  is  of  but  little 
value  to  the  railway  mechanical  fraternity.  It  is,  therefore, 
incumbent  upon  this  association  to  assume  a  stronger  role,  and, 
in  addition  to  holding  our  annual  experience  meetings,  to  get 
closer  together  and  concentrate  our  efforts  on  unifying  mechani- 
cal opinions  on  matters  of  design,  construction,  specifications, 
formulae  and  policies.  ■         / 

"Possibly  we  have  not  had  the  encouragement  we  should 
have  received  from  our  superiors,  and  have  not  been  drav/n 
upon  heavily  enough  to  arouse  within  us  the  latent  powers  we 
possess;  consequently  without  this  call  upon  us  we  have,  as 
might  be  expected,  assumed  a  more  or  less  dormant  attitude  in 
relation  to  research  work.  But  it  is  safe  to  predict  that,  with 
the  past  two  or  three  years  of  both  national  and  state  legislative 
activity  covering  subjects  the  consideration  of  which  properly 
belongs  to  this  body,  we  will  in  the  near  future  be  called  upon 
for  action  much  more  strenuous,  exacting  and  positive  than  we 
have  ever  experienced  before. 

"With  this  idea  in  view,  and  realizing  the  many  vexing  prob- 
lems we  as  mechanical  men  will  have  to  solve,  I  wish  to  advo- 


cate for  your  most  serious  consideration  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  centralized  technical  bureau  within  our  association 
to  be  composed  of  active  members  of  the  association  having 
strong  technical  and  practical  training,  and  to  have  associated 
with  them  the  officers  of  the  association  as  members  e.x-officio. 
This  body  should  be  clothed  with  authority  to  act  for  the  asso- 
ciation on  all  important  questions  arising  in  the  interim  between 
our  annual  meetings,  making  a  full  report  to  the  association  in 
convention  assembled  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"I  would  further  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  one 
member  of  this  bureau  be  a  salaried  incumbent,  the  perma- 
nency of  the  office  and  the  emoluments  to  be  such  as  to  permit 
of  its  acceptance  by  an  individual  fully  equipped  through  expe- 
rience and  training  to  cope  with  any  and  all  questions  demanding 
his  attention,  and  who  will  at  all  times  keep  the  central  body 
well  posted  as  to  the  general  happenings  of  interest  throughout 
the  country,  collect  such  data  as  may  be  required  by  the  body 
and  direct  such  investigations  and  research  work  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him. 

"It  is  also  quite  necessary  that  we  as  an  association  be  more 
of  a  unanimous  mind  on  questions  that  are  Hkely  to  call  for  or 
be  made  the  subject  of  either  federal  or  state  legislation.  Such 
questions  should  be  anticipated  and  acted  upon  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible,  and  then  when  real  legislative  action  is  begun 
a  precedence  will  have  been  established,  so  that  the  dominating 
and  impelling  forces  which  shape  the  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  legislative  committees  will  not  emanate  from  the  leader 
of  some  political  clan  or  labor  organization,  but  will  be  found 
recorded  in  our  proceedings  and  practices  as  the  crystallized 
judgment  of  the  members  of  this  great  engineering  body,  whose 
opinion  cannot  long  be  ignored. 

"Examples  covering  the  points  I  have  tried  to  make  with  ref- 
erence to  getting  together  are  many  and  varied.  Your  attention 
is  called  to  a  few  which  seem  to  cover  the  ground  fully  and 
will,  I  hope,  substantiate  the  position  I  have  taken. 

"A  bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress,  known  as  the  Federal 
Boiler  Inspection  Bill,  has  created  quite  a  furore  and  not  a 
little  anxiety  among  railway  managers  throughout  the  country. 
This  bill  was  forced  to  the  front  by  politicians  urged  on  by  labor 
organization  leaders,  and  it  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  this 
association  to  take  some  action  in  opposition  to  the  forces  at 
work.  To  this  end,  although  resembling  quite  closely  an  eleventh 
hour  repentance,  a  committee  on  boiler  design,  construction  and 
inspection  was  appointed  at  the  first  meeting  of  our  executive 
committee  held  at  Cleveland  last  July.  This  committee  has  done 
splendid  work  in  collecting  and  tabulating  data  which  we  hope 
will  enable  the  American  Railway  Association  committee  finally 
to  prosecute  successfully  its  contentions  before  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  having  the  bill  in  charge,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  data  furnished  the  committee  by  the  various  railways 
lacked  harmony.  The  opinions  and  suggestions  offered  were 
often  diametrically  opposite  and  the  whole  presented  such  a 
lack  of  uniformity  and  agreement  that  it  was  bewildering,  and 
to  glean  anything  tangible  from  the  mass  required  almost  super- 
human effort. 

"As  members  of  this  association  we  have  had  more  or  less 
to  do  with  the  design  and  construction  of  locomotive  boilers 
during  the  past  forty-three  years,  and  as  railway  mechanical 
men  many  years  longer,  yet  we  are  not  agreed  on  the  very 
simple  and  fundamental  question  of  the  factor  of  safety  for 
locomotive  boilers.  As  a  consequence  of  this  lack  of  agreement 
some  of  us  are  now  facing  the  peculiar  dilemma  of  strengthen- 
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ing  loccmmtivc  boilers  now  in  service  both  new  and  old  or  of 
prevailing  upon  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  reduce  the 
requirements  which  they  arbitrarily  established  in  the  absence  of 
an  authoritative  standard. 

"The  locomotive  headlight  question  has  furnished  legislators 
in  many  states  with  a  big  stick  of  harassing  proportions.  On 
this  question,  as  on  many  others,  we  as  an  association  have 
about  as  many  opinions  as  we  have  members,  the  opinions  rang- 
ing from  the  declaration  by  some  that  the  headlight  is  an  expen- 
sive nuisance  and  should  be  abolished  to  the  declaration  by 
others  that  it  is  a  necessary  and  valuable  adjunct  and  should 
be  of  several  thousand  candle-power. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  such  questions  as  1  have  mentioned,  as 
well  as  purely  technical  questions,  covering  design  and  construc- 
tion, are  well  within  the  work  to  be  covered  by  this  association, 
and  especially  tlie  work  of  the  bureau  I  advocate.  Similar 
problems  will  arise  as  long  as  railways  operate,  whether  the  mo- 
tive power  be  steam,  electricity  or  something  else,  and  it  is  our 
plain  duty  to  provide  some  medium  through  which  all  vital  sub- 
jects can  at  all  times  be  fully  and  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
to  be  in  a  position  at  all  times  to  present  a  united  front  on  all 
questions  involving  the  common   interests  of   all   railways." 

KKPORT     OK     SliCKET.'XRV. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  siiowed  the  niembersliip  to  be  as 
follows:  Active,  952;  associate.  20;  honorary,  37;  total,  1,009. 
During  the  year  the  secretary  received  $5,466.56  and  expendsd 
$5,433.40,  leaving  a  balance  of  $33.16.  The  treasurers'  report 
showed  the  balance  on  hand  June  jo,  1910,  $6,229.94. 

Er.ECTlO.N'    OF    OFllCEr.S. 

The   following  officers  were  elected   for  tlie  ensuing  year: 
President,  C.   E.  Fuller. 
1st  Vice-President.  H.    T.  Bentley. 
2nd  Vice-President,  D.   F.   Crawford. 
3rd  Vice-President,  T.  Rumney. 
Treasurer.  Angus  Sinclair. 

New  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee:  T.  H.  Curtis, 
F.    F.   Gaines  and  G.  W.   Wildin. 

SAFETY  APPLIANCES. 

This  subject  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with 
the  suggestion  tliat  they  prepare  a  statement  to  be  sent  to 
each  member  giving  in  full  tlie  attitude  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  the  subject  of  "Safety  Appliances  for 
Locomotives.' 

TRAIN  BRAKE  AND  SIGNAL  EQUIPMENT 

This  report,  in  al)stract,  is  printed  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  M.  C.  B.  .Association,  in  another  part  of  this 
issue. 

A  number  i>{  corrections  were  presented  by  Mr.  Pratt  and 
on  motion  the  rejiort  was  received  and  will  be  submitted  to 
letter    ballot. 

EDUCATION  AS  AN  ESSENTIAL  OF  FUEL  ECONOMY. 
lNmviDi'.\L  Paper  iiv  W.  C.  H.wes* 

The  l)est  plan  to  accomi)lish  a  saving  in  the  amoiuit  of  fuel 
consumed  by  locomotives  f)n  any  railroad  is  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem, and  one  that  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  motive 
IMiwer  anrl  managing  officers  with  moving  effect,  as  the  operating 
costs  increase  and  the  opportunity  tor  reductions  is  narrowed  to 
the  limit  in  other  channels.  Hence,  the  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion must  of  necessity  increase  and  every  phase  of  it  be  closel.v 
watched  and  guarded  by  those  directly  in  charge  and  brought 
up  to  date,  so  the  sultject  may  be  bandied  in  a  concrete  ;ind 
systematic  way  that  will  correlate  all  the  details  to  improve  the 
service,  with  progressive  reduction  in  fuel  consumption  always 
in  view. 

This  paper  will  be  confined  to  and  deal  largely  with  that 
phase  of  the  question  having  to  do  with  the  instruction  and 
educational  development  of  enginemen ;  in  doing  so,  its  scope 
will  be  to  deal  with  methods  of  supervision  and  instruction  of 
engineers,  firemen,  hostlers,  engine  preparers  and  all  others 
having  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  engines  for  service,  so  far 
as    maintaining   or    raising   steam   on   locomotives   in   service   is 
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concerned.     The  above  phases  of  the  subject  will  be  considered 
under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Methods  of  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  i)Ositi<jn  of 
firemen. 

2.  Educational   plan   recommended  before   employment. 

3.  Educational  methods  to  be  r<.ligiously  followed  after  em- 
ployment. 

4.  Ihe  methods  of  education  to  be  followed  out  on  the  most 
approved  plan,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  well  delined  system  of 
instruction,  both  by  class  and  individual  scheme,  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  road  foreman  of  engines,  or  a  supervisor  of  locomotive 
operation. 

5.  The  above  to  be  followed  by  both  written  and  verbal  ex- 
aminations, to  be  conducted  by  the  road  foreman  of  engines  or 
by  the  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation,  or  a  committee  that 
may  be  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Methods  of  selecting  ciiiididatcs  for  the  f>osition  of  fireman. 

The  old  hit-and-miss  plan,  in  fact,  the  one  generally  followed 
at  this  time  on  most  all  railroads,  consists  of  hiring  a  number 
of  men  and  trying  them  out  by  giving  them  a  letter  as  a  learner 
or  student  fireman,  requiring  them  to  .spend  a  certain  specified 
time  learning  the  duties  they  will  be  called  upon  to  perform 
before  being  assigned  to  duty  under  p.iy,  such  as,  for  instance, 
riding  four  or  five  trips  on  different  classes  of  engines  in  the 
varying  grades  of  service,  passenger,  switch,  freight  and  helping, 
receiving  instructions  from  engineers  and  firemen  with  whom 
they  may  ride. 

The  latest  plan  presented,  that  appeals  very  strongly  to  the 
writer,  is  one  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  George  H.  Baker, 
president  of  the  American  Correspondence  School.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.     The  plan  operates  as  follows : 

A  railroad  company  grants  permission  to  its  station  agents 
to  act  as  the  representatives  of  his  correspondence  course,  al- 
lowing to  each  agent  a  small  commission  for  each  student  se- 
cured. The  "Baker  plan"  then  undertakes  to  educate  the  candi- 
date m  proper  methods  of  firing,  incidentally  covering  all  of  the 
principles  of  combustion,  together  with  in.strnction  in  train  rules, 
signals,  etc.,  so  as  to  fit  their  students  for  actual  service,  as  well 
as  can  be  without  having  practically  performed  the  work.  The 
only  responsibility  the  railroad  company  assumes  is  a  quasi 
promise  to  give  preference  in  employment  to  all  such  men  as 
may  be  available  for  service  when  needed,  and  who  can  pass  all 
the  physical  and  other  employment  requirements  of  the  railroad 
company. 

The  railroad  company  with  which  the  author  is  connected  has 
employed  a  number  of  these  men  on  one  of  its  important  main 
line  divisions,  with  very  satisfactory  results;  in  fact,  in  compari- 
son with  men  who  have  been  employed  as  firemen  on  this  same 
division  for  three,  four  and  five  years,  their  work,  in  amount  of 
fuel  consumed,  is  more  than  favorable,  and  at  this  time  these 
men  are  taking  a  far  greater  interest  in  their  duties  as  firemen 
than  are  the  elder  men. 

The   best   ednentional   methods  after   employment. 

Engineers  and  firemen  should  be  required  to  fully  post  them- 
selves in  proper  methods  of  combustion,  making  such  a  study 
of  the  subject  as  will  enable  them  to  apply  in  everyday  practice 
its  cardinal  principles.  Literature  of  a  well-known  character 
.md  value  can  easily  be  secured  that  will  assist  in  every  way 
in  a  study  6i  all  branches  of  the  subject.  This  in  all  its  essen- 
tials lays  the  foundation  for  progressive  examinations  of  engine- 
men  in  fuel  economy.  The  best  plan  is  to  furnish  to  all  engine- 
men  a  printed  list  of  questions,  answers  being  required  in 
writing,  upon  which  a  plan  of  oral  examinations  can  be  based. 
These  examinations  to  be  made  either  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  master  mechanic,  road  foreman  and  some  general 
officer  who  may  be  delegated  for  that  duty  by  proper  authority, 
or  through  any  other  medium  that  may  suggest  itself. 

Railroads  carrying  a  sufficient  force  of  road  foremen  to  prop- 
erly supervise  their  work,  so  that  tliev  are  able  to  ride  with  and 
instruct  each  imlividual  eiieineer  p.nd  fireman,  personally,  in  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duties,  in  order  to  sec  that  object- 
lessons  that  are  given  as  examples  of  correct  work  are  being 
.absorbed  and  instructions  are  faithfully  adhered  to.  will  find  that 
even  this  sort  of  supervision  can  be  materially  reinforced  by 
holding  )ieriofIicalIy  schools  of  instruction,  in  which  class  lessons 
can  be  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  anv  one  or  all  of 
the  subjects  under  which  an  improvement  in  fuel  and  other 
economies  can  be  made  that  are  directlv  under  the  control  of 
the  engine  crew.  This  arrangement  will  have  a  tendency  to 
spread  out  the  good  offices  of  the  road  foreman  of  encines 
and  enable  him  to  cover  a  much  larger  field  than  would  be 
otherwise  possible. 

The  following  illustration  is  presented  as  an  example  of  what 
can  or  may  be  accomplished  bv  competent  supervision  and 
instruction,  closely  followed  to  a  logical  conclusion : 

A  road  foreman  of  a  trunk  line  having  charge  of  terminal 
work  rode  on  one  of  his  switch  engines  for  two  consecutive 
hours,  and  made  the  following  observations :  The  first  hour 
the  pop  valve  was  open  continually  and  the  engine  was  fired  and 
operated  by  the  crew  in  a  slip.shod  manner.     Black  smoke  was 
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■  .ing  produced  at  a  great  rate,  for  the  reason  that  large  quan- 
;,ties  of  coal  were  introduced  at  one  firing  and  the  operation  of 
lie  engine  presented  altogether  such  an  unskilful  spectacle  as 
,>  be  truly  alarming,  so  far  as  the  visible  waste  of  fuel  was 
concerned.  Not  a  word  was  said  to  the  crew  about  their  work 
iluring  the  first  hour,  but  at  its  expiration  the  road  foreman 
explained  to  the  men  in  detail  the  bad  features  of  their  work 
md  checked  the  amount  of  fuel  wasted  through  th6se  practices, 
>o  as  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear  to  them. 

The  second  hour's  operation  resulted  as  follows :  The  pop 
\  alve  was  kept  closed  during  the  entire  period ;  coal  was  intro- 
duced in  much  smaller  quantities  and  with  some  degree  of  skill. 
Results — no  black  smoke  and  much  coal  saved.  The  following 
is  the  result : 

Lbs. 
Coal    consumed    first    hour,    ii6    shovelfuls    at 

i8  lbs.  per  shovelful 2088 

Coal   consumed    second    hour,   40    shovelfuls   at 
18  lbs.  per   shovelful    720 

Saving  accomplished    1368 

(The  work  done  was  more  severe  during  the  second  hour.) 

This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  case,  as  no  such  saving  can  be 
made  upon  each  engine,  but  it  points  the  way  and  certainly 
shows  the  kind  of  supervision  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  best 
results. 

Discussion. — G.  H.  Baker  pointed  out  how  during  the  past 
thirty  years  there  had  been  a  wonderful  and  constant  improve- 
ment in  every  feature  in  connection  with  railroad  operation  with 
the  almost  single  exception  of  the  method  of  training  firemen. 
These  men,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  he  said,  were  now  chosen 
and  instructed  in  practically  the  same  way  they  were  30  years 
ago.  He  drew  attention  to  the  tremendous  expense  that  was 
incurred  yearly  by  the  railroads  due  to  this  single  feature  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  it  was  all  entirely  useless  and  would 
not  be  permitted  much  longer.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  the  associations  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate and   report  as  follows: — 

First,  the  desirability  of  preparatory  instruction  for  locomo- 
tive firemen,  to  be  mastered  before  employment.  Second,  the 
value  in  fuel  economy  and  superior  service,  if  any,  effected  by 
such  instruction,  as  shown  by  actual  comparison  of  the  services 
of  instructed  and  uninstructed  firemen.  Third,  the  subjects 
which  proper  preparatory  instruction  should  teach.  Fourth,  the 
character  of  examination  (oral  or  written)  to  ascertain  if  ap- 
plicants properly  understand  the  instruction,  and  should  they 
be  permitted  to  enter  service  without  such  examination,  same 
to  be  completed  within  first  month  of  service.  Fifth,  examine 
and  report  upon  the  merits  and  defects  of  any  systems  of  pre- 
paratory instruction  for  firemen  now  in  use. 

T.  E.  Adams  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  this  subject, 
it  being  one  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
study  and  has  been  very  successful  in.  His  remarks  might 
be  summed  up  as  an  earnest  plea  for  the  determination  of  a  cor- 
rect principle  of  instructions.  He  believed  that  being  determined 
the  rest  could  easily  be  taken  care  of.  ; -  .';;;.>.., 

E.  A.  Miller  pointed  out  that  the  changed  conditions  now  made 
it  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  firemen  in  any  case. 
While  the  raw  material  might  be  as  good  as  formerly,  al- 
though in  most  cases  this  is  not  so,  the  work  that  they  now 
have  to  do  makes  it  very  difficult  to  get  good  results.  He  be- 
lieved that  with  the  larger  locomotives  it  is  best  to  lighten  the 
fireman's  work  as  much  as  possible  and  that  possibly  the  auto- 
matic stoker  would  eventually  solve  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  Mac  Bain  again  drew  attention  to  the  plan  he  had  sug- 
gested at  a  previous  convention,  that  he  still  believed  would 
give  the  best  results  in  this  connection.  That  plan  is  to  put 
on  men  to  instruct  the  firemen,  not  one  traveling  fireman  on  a 
division  to  whom  is  also  assigned  a  dozen  other  duties,  but 
a  man  to  every  60  or  70  firemen,  who  should  have  nothing  else 
to  do  but  instruct  them  in  their  work.  Tn  this  connection  he 
believed  that  the  locomotives  should  be  maintained  in  the  best 
conditions  as  encouragement  to  the  firemen  to  try  for  the  great- 
est economy.  He  mentioned  the  brick  arch  as  a  fuel  saver  and 
believed  that  it   should  be  applied  to  all  locomotives  possible. 

C.  VV.  Cross  pointed  out  that  the  principles  of  apprenticeship 
can  as  readily  be  applied  to  firemen  as  machinists  and  stated 


tliat  in  1903  the  New  York  Central  Lines  established  a  set  of 
three  year  progressive  examinations  that  are  best  described  by 
the  preface  of  the  examination  book,  which  he  read  as  follows : — 

"It  is  the  policy  of  railways  to  employ  men  as  locomotive 
firemen  who  will  be  capable  in  time  of  becoming  locomotive 
engineers.  This  recjuires  that  a  man  should  have  at  least  a 
common  school  education,  good  habits,  and  be  in  good  physical 
condition.  He  should  also  be  quick  and  aleTt  and  a  man  of 
sound  judgment.  Having  these  qualifications,  advancement 
will  come  to  those  who  are  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  and  who  devote  some  of  their  leisure  hours  to  study. 
.As  an  aid  to  this  end  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  derived 
the  highest  efficiency  from  a  man  engaged  as  a  locomotive  fire- 
man, there  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  is  employed 
as  a  fireman  a  code  of  questions,  and  it  is  expected  that  in"  the 
preparation  necessary  for  correct  answering  of  the  question^  a 
course  of  study  will  be  necessary  which  shall  fit  him  for  the 
work    which    he    is    expected    to    perform.       His    answers    to    the 

questions  will  indicate  how  well  he  has  progressed. 

"When  a  man  is  employed  first  as  a  fireman,  he  will  be  given 
the  questions  on  which  he  will  be  examined  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  Having  answered  these  questions  satisfactorily  he 
will  then  be  given  the  questions  for  the  following  year.  Having 
passed  this  one,  he  will  be  given  a  tJiird  and  final  set  of  ques- 
tions on  which  he  will  be  examined  before  being  promoted 
to  engineman.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  man  will  answer  these 
questions  without  assistance,  and  in  order  that  he  may  under- 
stand them  properly  there  h;is  been  established  a  school  of  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  air-brake,  to  which  all  employees  are 
invited ;  he  is  also  invited  to  ask  the  master  mechanic,  general 
foreman,  road  foreman  of  engines  (or  traveling  engineer),  also 
air-brake  supervisors  (or  instructors),  or  any  other  official,  for 
such  information  as  may  be  required  on  any  of  the  questions 
or  on  any  points  in  connection  with  the  work.  He  is  not 
only  invited,  but  is  urged  to  do  this  as  the  more  knowledge  the 
firemen  possess  the  better  the  results  which  can  be  obtained. 
He  will  have  ample  time  to  study  each  set  of  questions,  there- 
fore there  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
study  each  week  the  information  required  to  answer  satisfac- 
torily the  entire  list  of  each  series  of  questions  can  be  easily 
mastered  in  the  time  given. 

"In  connection  with  this  examination  the  work  done  by  the 
fireman  during  the  time  of  his  ser\4ce  and  how  the  work  com- 
pares with  that  of  other  firemen  engaged  in  the  same  class  of 
service  will  be  noted  carefully ;  also  his  record  as  to  the  use  of 
coal,  oil,  etc..  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  hoped 
that  he  will  give  everv-thing  in  detail  the  co'isideration  it  merits 
and  realize  fully  that  it  is  by  looking  after  the  little  things 
that  a  man  succeeds.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
only  by  filling  well  the  position  that  one  has  that  a  person  is  en- 
titled to  the  confidence  that  makes  better  positions  possible." 

The  following  describes  the  method  and  time  of  holding 
these  progressive  examinations :  "When  a  man  is  employed  as 
a  fireman,  he  shall  be  given  the  first  series  of  questions  and  be 
notified  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  service  he  will 
be  required  to  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  thereon, 
under  the  direction  of  the  division  mechanical  officer  and  air- 
brake supervisor  or  air-brake  instructor.  After  passing  the  first 
series  of  questions  he  will  be  given  the  second  series  of  ques- 
tions and  be  notified  that  at  the  end  of  another  year  of  service 
he  will  be  required  to  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination 
thereon,  under  the  direction  of  the  division  mechanical  officer 
and  air-brake  supervisor  (or  air-brake  inspector).  If  a  man 
fails  to  pass  the  first  and  second  examinations,  he  shall  be 
dropped  from  the  service.  If  a  man  has  passed  80  per  cent  or 
more  in  all  examinations,  he  shall  be  given  a  diploma.  When 
he  has  passed  the  second  series  of  questions  he  will  be  given 
the  third  series  of  questions  and  be  notified  that  before  bemg 
promoted  and  within  not  less  than  one  year  he  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  before  a  general  board 
of  examiners.  At  the  third  examination,  if  a  man  shall  fail 
to  pass  80  per  cent  of  the  questions  asked,  two  more  trials,  not 
less  than  two  months  apart,  will  be  given  him  to  pass  the  same 
examination.  It  Ix  tlivi;  t'aiN  to  ]^a-.s  by  ;i  percentajfe  of  80  per 
cent,  he  shall  be  dropped  from  the  service.  Firemen  passing 
the  third  and  final  series  of  questions  will  be  promoted  in  order 
of  their  seniority  as  firemen,  except  that  those  who  pass  on 
the  first  trial  shall  rank,  wlitn  promoted,  above  those  who  pass  on 
the  second  or  third  trial,  and  those  passing  on  the  second  trial 
shall  rank  above  those  who  pass  on  the  third  trial.  Enginemcn 
employed  shall  be  required  to  pass  the  third  series  of  questions 
before  entering  the  service." 

SELF  DUMPING  ASH  PANS 

H.  T.  Bentley  (C.  &  N.  W.)  opened  the  topical  discussion  on 
this  subject  as  follows :  .Are  se'f  dumping  ash  pans  entirely 
.satisfactory,  and  if  not  what  should  be  done  to  make  them  so? 
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In  accordance  with  Federal  requirements  we  equipped  our  en- 
gines with  self  dumping  or  legal  ash  pans,  and  had  all  in  opera- 
tion by  January  i  of  this  year.  Before  going  into  the  applica- 
tion of  them  we  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  and  went 
over  the  drawings  of  practically  every  self  dumping  pan  that 
was  then  in  use,  and  decided,  as  we  had  a  number  of  new  en- 
gines from  the  locomotive  builders  equipped  with  the  bottom 
slide  apparatus,  that  it  would  be  tlie  mojt  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  such  engines.  Therefore,  after  considerable  thought, 
we  worked  up  a  design  that  would  answer  for  the  largest  num- 
ber of  engines,  and  made  standard  for  those  engines  the  slide, 
hopper  casting,  operating  rods,  cranks,  etc. 

We  had  to  settle  a  number  of  tilings  that  came  up.  such  as  an 
arrangement  that  could  be  work^:u  from  either  side,  a  device 
that  could  not  be  opened  from  thj  deck  so  as  to  overcome  the 
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FIG.    I. 

possibility  of  dumping  live  cinders  on  bridges,  etc.,  where  they 
might  cause  trouble;  make  provision  for  thawing  them  out  in 
winter,  and  provide  sufficient  openings  for  air  to  enter  without 
letting  fire  out.  We  designed  every  part  amply  strong  and  felt 
that  we  were  going  to  be  rewaraed  by  having  a  device  that 
would  be  reasonably  free  from  causing  us  trouble,  but  have  been 
disappointed,  and  in  making  inquiries  from  our  neighbors  find 
they  have  all  had  more  or  less  difrkulty  with  pans  warping  and 
getting  out  of  shape,  so  that  live  cinders  were  dropped,  setting 
tires,  and  causing  other  trouble.  During  cold  weather  the  slides 
would  freeze  solid,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  heater  attached 
to  each  one  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  make 
the  hopper  entirely  of  cast  iron,  but 
in  looking  over  pans  on  other  roads 
we  find  they  have  tried  this  and  ha  1 
to  abandon  its  use,  substituting  cast 
steel,  which  apparently  is  very  little 
better.  On  a  road  having  all  steel 
bridge?,  and  running  through  a  well 
settled  territory,  the  dropping  of  a 
few  live  cinders  is  not  a  serious  mat- 
ter, but  out  in  the  country,  with  wood- 
en bridges,  dry  grass,  etc.,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent proposition.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  we  have  a  water  connection 
from  the  boiler  to  the  ash  pan  so  that 
occasionally  the  live  cinders  can  be 
wetted  down.  This  may  be  satisfac- 
tory in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  might 
cause  trouble.  Some  people  have 
turned  the  injector  overflow  in  the 
pan,  which  might  be  satisfactory  in 
the  south,  but  in  the  north  the  pan 
might  freeze  up. 

A  number  of  roads  use  a  steam  jet 
for  blowing  cinders  out  of  flat  bot- 
pan,  and  we  understand  it  works  satis- 
factorily with  certain  kinds  of  fuel,  but  with  Iowa  or  Illinois 
coal  we  are  afraid  the  clinkers  could  not  be  blown  out  with 
steam.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  about  a  discussion 
as  to  the  difficulties  or  troubles  experienced  as  a  result  of  the 
ash  pan  bill  that  was  passed,  and  what  can  be  done  to  over- 
come them. 


Discussion. — J.  F.  DeVoy  stated  that  he  believed  the  associa- 
tion should  enter  a  very  strenuous  protest  against  the  passage 
of  bills  compelling  railways  to  apply  devices  which  in  many 
cases  are  an  absolute  detriment  to  locomotives. 

FREIGHT  TRAIN  RESISTANCE;  ITS  RELATION  TO 
AVERAGE  CAR  WEIGHT. 

By  Edward  C.  Schmidt. 

Train  resistance  varies  not  only  with  the  train  speed,  but 
also  with  the  average  weight  of  the  cars  of  which  the  train  is 
composed.     At   a  given   speed  the   tractive   effort  required   for 

each  ton  of  weight  of  the  train  will 
be  greater,  for  example,  for  the  train 
which  is  composed  of  cars  of  20  tons 
average  gross  weight  than  for  the 
train  composed  of  cars  which  weigh, 
on  the  average,  50  tons  each. 

While  this  fact  has  been  known  for 
some  years,  it  has  found  inadequate 
expression  and  but  little  application. 
In  the  establishment  of -their  tonnage 
ratings  many  railroads  have  altogether 
ignored  it.  In  the  tonnage  ratings  of 
a  few  roads  this  variation  of  resist- 
ance with  car  weight  is  recognized  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  a  difference  in 
rating  between  trains  composed  of 
loaded  cars  and  those  consisting  en- 
tirely or  partially  of  empty  cars.  Gen- 
erally in  such  systems  a  certain 
amount  is  allowed  arbitrarily  to  be 
added  to  the  weight  of  empty  cars  in 
determining,  for  purpose  of  rating, 
the  weight  of  the  train  in  which  they 
are  found.  In  such  ratings  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  loaded  cars 
of  various  weights,  although  such 
weights  vary  from  25  to  70  tons.  A 
still  smaller  group  of  railroads 
have  fully  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  above  stated  in 
establishing  their  tonnage  ratings,  which  in  such  cases  are 
usually  termed  "adjusted"  or  "equated"  ratings.  Under  these 
adjusted  ratings  the  actual  weight  of  the  train  allotted  to  a 
particular  locomotive  varies  according  to  the  number  of  cars 
in  the  train.  The  ratings  for  the  same  locomotive  with  trains 
of  40,  60  and  80  cars,  for  example,  will  be  different  in  each  of 
the  three  cases.  This,  of  course,  is,  in  effect,  a  variation  of  the 
rating  with  respect  to  the  average  car  weights.  Most  of  these 
adjusted  ratings  have  been  empirically  determined.  In  the 
few    cases    where   they   rest   upon   experiments   made   to   deter- 
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mine  the  variations  in  train  resistance  with  respect  to  car 
weight,  the  data  and  results  of  such  experiments  have  not  been 
fully  published.  Existing  train  resistance  formulae  likewise  fail 
in  most  cases  to  take  into  account  these  variations  of  resistance 
with  car  weight,  and  probably  much  of  the  divergence  among 
them  is  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  this  fact. 


July,  1910. 
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Purpose  of  the  Tests. — In  view  of  the  facts 
just  stated  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  make 
the  tests  whose  results  are  here  recorded. 
They  were  planned  to  determine  the  resistance 
of  freight  trains  under  the  usual  conditions  of 
operation;  and  were  designed  to  disclose  at 
the  same  time,  if  possible,  the  relation  exist- 
ing at  any  given  speed  between  train  resist- 
ance and  average  car  weight.  Since  the  chief 
use  of  such  information  is  in  the  production 
of  locomotive  ratings,  the  condition  of  the 
tests  have  been  made  like  those  which  prevail 
iu  normal  freight  train  operation.  The  speed 
range,  for  example,  is  from  5  to  35  miles  per 
hour,  and  the  trains  experimented  upon  were 
trains  in  regular  service  and  usual  in  their 
make-up.  The  track  upon  which  the  tests 
were  made  is  believed  to  be  representative  of 
good  main-line  construction. 

The  tests  have  been  made  as  part  of  the 
research  work  of  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  conduct 
ed  by  the  Railway  Engineering  Department. 
They  were  begun  in  April,  1908,  and  were 
completed  in  May,  1909.  All  tests  were  made 
by  means  of  Test  Car  No.  17,  a  dynamometer 
car,  owned  jointly  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  were 
carried  out  on  the  Chicago  Division  of  this 
road. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  the  aim 
has  been  to  present  it  in  as  brief  a  statement 
of  the  results  and  conditions  as  is  compatible 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tests.  The 
original  report  of  these  tests  was  presented 
to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi 
neers,  and  has  been  published  in  the  Society 
journal  for  May,  1910.  The  results  of  the 
tests  will  also  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  This  bulletin  will  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  the  facts  here  published, 
more  detailed  information  concerning  the 
track,  the  dynamometer  car  and  the  methods 
of  calculation,  as  well  as  the  tonnage  record 
for  each  train  and  the  calculated  results  and 
resistance  curve  for  each  test. 

Throughout  the  report  the  terms  "resist- 
ance" and  "train  resistance"  mean  the  num 
ber  of  pounds  of  tractive  effort  required  for 
each  ton  of  the  train  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
motion  on  straight  and  level  track,  at  uniform 
speed  and  in  still  air.  The  report  deals  ex- 
clusively with  the  resistance  of  the  train  be- 
hind the  locomotive  tender.  Locomotive  and 
tender  resistance  are  not  discussed. 

SUMMARY     AND    CONCLUSIONS. 
Summary. — The    report    deals    with    the    re- 
sults obtained   from  tests  of  thirty-two  ordi- 
nary  freight  trains,  whose  chief  characteris- 
tics were  as   follows : 

Minimum.  Maximum. 

Total  weight,  tons 747  2,908 

Average  weight  per  car,  ton         16.12  69.92 

Number  of  cars  in  the  train          26  89 

The  trains  whose  average  weights  were 
less  than  20  tons  or  more  than  60  tons  were 
composed  of  cars  of  nearly  uniform  weight; 
while  those  whose  average  car  weights  were 
between  20  and  60  tons  were  either  homogeneous  or  mixed  as 
regards  the  weight  of  the  individual  cars. 

The  tests  were  made  during  generally  fair  weather.  The 
minimum  air  temperature  during  any  test  was  34  degrees ;  the 
maximum,  82  degrees.  The  approximate  average  wind  velocity 
prevailing  throughout  one  test  was  25  miles  per  hour;  during 
all  the  others  it  was  less  than  20  miles  per  hour. 

The  tests  were  made  upon  well-constructed  and  well-main- 
tained main-line  track,  94  per  cent,  of  which  is  laid  with  85- 
pound  rail,  the  remainder  being  laid  with  75-pound  rail.  Ex- 
cept through  station  grounds,  where  screenings  or  cinders  are 
used  for  ballast,  the  track  is  full  ballasted  with  broken  stone. 

Conclusions. — The  results  of  the  tests  are  presented  in  Figs. 
I  and  2,  in  Table  3,  and  in  the  equations  (Fig.  3).  The  curves, 
the  table  and  the  equations  are  each  different  expressions  of 
the  same  facts.  It  is  believed  that  by  their  use  one  may  safely 
predict  the  probable  total  resistance  of  entire  freight  trains  at 
various  speeds,  when  running  upon  straight  and  level  track  of 
good  construction  during  weather  when  the  temperature  is  above 
30°  F.  and  the  wind  velocity  is  not  more  than  20  miles  per 
hour,  provided  the  average  weight  of  the  cars  composing  the 
train  be  known. 


TABLE     3 

VA4.UKS     OF     RESISTANCE     AT     VARIOUS     SPCCDS     AHO     POR     TRAINS 
OP      DIFPB.RE.NT     AVERAGE.     WEIGHTS     OE-R      CAR 
THE      VALUES    ARE     OKRIVEO     OIReCTUY     PROM    THE    CURVES 
OP      PICTURE     M    AHP    REPRESENT      THE      PlhtAI-      RESUL-TS      OP    THE     TESTS 

SPEED 

MILKS 
PER 

HOUR 

TRAIN         RESISTANCe.  —  ROUNDS     RtR     TOM 

SPEED 

MILKS 
1    PER 
■  HOUR 

COLUMN    HEAON<;s     INDICATE     TME    AVERAGE    WEIGHTS     RER.    CAR 

15 

TOM« 

■B.O 
TONS 

2.5 

TOM* 

SO 
TON* 

3B 

TONS 

4-0 
TON« 

4.S 

TONm 

SO 

TONS 

SS 

TONS 

TONS 

as 

TONS 

70 

TONS 

T5 

TONS 

5 

Tfc 

&e 

<iO 

5.4 

4.6 

4-4- 

40 

37 

3.5 

3.S 

3.*. 

31 

30 

5 

«> 

T7 

S.9 

<&    1 

5.S 

49 

4-  ♦ 

4   1 

3  B 

S.5 

3  3 

■3.T. 

*   1 

SO 

e> 

n 

TS 

TO 

fc.x 

5.S 

50 

4  B 

4.1 

3.8 

3.6 

3.4- 

31. 

3.1 

3  1 

1 

e 

&.0 

7  1 

6.3 

V.(m 

30 

4-.«. 

4  1, 

5.9 

3.6 

3/4- 

33 

3  1. 

3  1 

8 

* 

e.i 

T.T. 

«  4 

5.7 

5.1 

4..fe 

4Z 

3  9 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

3.X 

3  1 

9 

10 

e.* 

T3 

fr.5 

s.e 

5.x 

4-.7 

4-.  3 

4-.0 

3.7 

3  5 

3  3 

3X 

3.x 

10 

1  1 

S.S 

^.4. 

&.& 

59 

S.3 

4  a. 

4-.B 

4..0 

3.7 

3.5 

3.4- 

3.3 

3.x 

1  1 

12. 

e.4- 

7.S 

C>  7 

ft.O 

5  4 

4.  8 

4^.4. 

4-.0 

38 

3.6 

3.4- 

3.3 

3  3 

IX. 

13 

e^ 

Tfe 

<i  6 

<m.\ 

S.5 

-4.* 

4.5 

4-.  1 

3.8 

S.6 

3  5 

3.4- 

3.3 

<3 

14. 

87 

7  6 

*.9 

G>  -X. 

s.ar 

5.0 

4.. 5 

4-.Z 

39 

3  7 

S.P 

3.4- 

3  4 

14. 

t  9 

ea 

7  9 

70 

&.3 

5.*, 

5.1 

4^. 6 

<4.X 

3.9 

3  7 

3.6 

3.5 

3   4- 

1  5 

16 

».o 

e.o 

7  1 

<m  4. 

5.7 

5.1 

4-7 

4.. 3 

4.0 

3  8 

3  6 

3  5 

3  5 

1  * 

IT 

9  1 

ei 

7.1. 

*.S 

5.  a 

St. 

•*.a 

4  4- 

4..1 

S.9 

3.7 

36 

3   5 

17 

la 

9.3 

a.3 

74. 

fa   b 

5.9 

5.3 

4.8 

4-. 5 

A.I 

3.9 

3  7 

3  7 

3  6 

le 

\9 

'».'*■ 

e.4. 

7.S 

&  7 

«  0 

5.4 

4^  9 

4.. 5 

M-.X 

4^.0 

3.8 

3.7 

3  6 

19 

' 

*o 

9.*> 

B.S 

7.* 

«>.e 

&.I 

s.s 

5.0 

4..fc 

^9 

4-.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

XO 

\ 

a.1 

9.1 

«.7 

7  7 

*.9 

6  r 

5.6 

5.1 

4.. 7 

4..S 

4..I 

•3.9 

3« 

3  8 

%l 

«.« 

'9.^ 

a.e 

79 

7.0 

6.3 

5.7 

5.E 

.4.8 

•4.4- 

4..-JL 

4-.0 

3.9 

3.8 

XX 

«.» 

10.0 

».o 

e.o 

7  1 

6  4- 

5.8 

5.3 

4..* 

4^.5 

•4.3 

4.   1 

40 

3.^ 

23 

-ZA- 

lO.X 

9.1 

81 

73 

6  W 

5.9 

5.4- 

4..^ 

4.6 

4.. 3 

4..X 

-t.l 

4..0 

Z4 

"Z5 

10.4. 

9  a 

e-:i 

7  4- 

*  7 

6  0 

5  5 

5.0 

4.7 

•4.4- 

4-.-a. 

4-.  1 

*o 

X5 

«& 

10. «r 

^.4 

84- 

T.B 

6  8 

(•I 

5.6 

5  1 

■4  8 

4-.  5 

4.. 3 

4..T. 

♦  1 

X6 

■zn 

I0.7 

9.  A 

8.5 

77 

6  9 

6  Z 

57 

5* 

•4  8 

4-6 

44. 

4..S 

4.x 

X7 

1 

%a 

IO.«9 

e   7 

8.7 

78 

no 

6  3 

5  a 

5.3 

.4.9 

.4  T 

4.  5 

4.4- 

4  3 

xe 

«.9 

1  1.  1 

99 

8.8 

7.<» 

7.1 

6.S 

59 

5.4- 

5.0 

46 

4-6 

4.. 5 

4.4- 

Z9 

30 

II  3 

lO.O 

•90 

8.0 

7.3 

66 

6  0 

5  5 

5.1 

A.9 

4.  7 

4..» 

4-  5 

30 

* 

SI 

II  4- 

lo.-z.- 

9.1 

a.T. 

74- 

6.7 

6.1 

5.6 

S.lL 

5.0 

4  8 

4-6 

4.   5 

31 

3X 

II. e> 

I04- 

9.3 

83 

7.5 

6  8 

6  1. 

5.8 

53 

5.D 

-*.'9 

4.7 

■*6 

3X 

33 

1  i.e 

10  9 

94- 

as 

7.6 

7  0 

6.S 

59 

5.4- 

5.x 

5.0 

-4  8 

4.  7 

33 

■9A. 

IZ.O 

10.7 

9.fe 

8.b 

TB 

71. 

6  5 

•  0 

K-.5 

5  3 

5   1 

4.9 

4-8 

34- 

3S- 

1*3 

10,9 

97 

a.a 

7.^ 

7  Z. 

6.6 

6.1 

57 

54. 

5X 

5.0 

■49 

35 

3<o 

\x  s 

1 1. 1 

9.9 

8.9 

8.0 

7.4 

6  7 

6  «. 

58 

S.*! 

5.3 

5.1 

50 

36 

3T 

l»  T 

I1 1. 

10.0 

«9.0 

8.-Z. 

7  5 

6  9 

64- 

5.^ 

5.6 

5.4- 

5X 

5.1 

37 

38 

l«.<9 

11.4- 

lO.l 

<9-i. 

6.3 

7.6 

70 

6  5 

6.0 

5.7 

S.B 

5.3 

5X 

•sa 

i9 

13.1 

II. & 

IO/4 

9.4. 

8.5 

7  8 

7  1 

6.fc 

62. 

5.8 

St. 

54. 

5  3 

39 

A-O 

13.4. 

M.8 

lO.fe 

9.S 

6.«> 

7.9 

7.3 

6.8 

«.S 

«  0 

ST 

5.6 

5  5 

A<i 

The  results  are  applicable  to  trains  of  all  varieties  of  make- 
up to  be  met  with  in  service.  They  may  be  applied,  without 
incurring  material  error,  to  trains  which  are  homogeneous  and 
to  those  which  are  mixed  as  regards  individual  car  weight. 

The  results  are  primarily  applicable  to  trains  which  have 
been  for  some  time  in  motion.  When  trains  are  first  started, 
from  yards,  or  after  stops  on  the  road  of  more  than  about 
twenty  minutes'  duration,  their  resistance  is  likely  to  be  ap- 
preciably greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  results  here  presented. 
In  rating  locomotives  no  consideration  need  be  given  this  mat- 
ter, except  in  determining  "dead"  ratings  for  low  speeds,  and 
then  only  when  the  ruling  grade  is  located  within  six  or  seven 
miles  of  the  starting  point  or  of  a  regular  road  stop. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  some  trains  to  be  met  with  in  ser- 
vice will  have  a  resistance  about  9  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
that  indicated  by  Figs,  i  and  2,  due  to  variations  in  make-up 
or  in  external  conditions  within  the  limits  to  which  the  tests 
apply.  If  operating  conditions  make  it  essential  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  risk  of  failure  to  haul  the  allotted  tonnage,  then 
this  9  per  cent,  allowance  should  be  made.  This  consideration, 
like  the  one  preceding,  is  important  only  in  rating  locomotives 
for   speeds   under    15   miles   per   hour.     At   higher   speeds,  the 
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occasional  excess  in  the  resistance  of  individual  trains  will 
result  in  nothing  more-  serious  than  a  slight  increase  in  run- 
ning  time.      It    should    be    emphasized    that    this    allowance,    if 


Train   Resistance    Formul.^; — 

When     W  =  lu  tons;  R  =  7.15  +  0.085  S  +  0.00175  S^, 

W  =  20   "  ;  R  =  6.30  +  0.087  S  +  0.00126  S^ 
«<    W  —  o  T    *•  .1?  —  fi  fin  _L  n  ftr?  G  _i_  ft  ftfti  i  a  (Zi 


W  =  25  "  ;  R  =  5.60 -f  0.077  S  +  0.00116  S». 

\V  =  30  "  ;  R  =  5.02  +  0.066  S  +  0.00116  S=. 

W  =  35  "  ;  R  =  4.49-1- 0.060  .S  +  0.00108  S2. 

W  =  40  "  ;  R  =  4.16  -f-  0.041  S  +  0.00134  S'. 

\V  =  45  "  ;  R  =  3.82 -f- 0.031  S -I- 0.00140  S=. 

W  =  50  "  ;  R  =  .S.oe  -I-  0.024  S  -|-  0.00140  S». 

W  =  55  "  ;  R  =  3. ?8 -1-0.016  S -I- 0.00142  S*. 

VV  =  60  "  ;  R  =  3.19  +  0.016  S  +  0.00132  S». 

W  =  65  "  ;  R  =  3.06  -|-  0.014  S  -f-  0.00130  S'. 

W=70  "  ;  R=  2.92 -f- 0.021  S-(- 0.00111  S». 

W  =  75  "  ;  R  =  2.87-1- 0.019  S-l- 0.00113  S'. 

FIG.  3- 


made,  is  to  be  added  to  the  resistance  on  level  track — not  *o 
the  gross  resistance  on  grades. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Bentley  (C.  &  N.  W.)  asked  the  author  con- 
cerning his  experience  with  the  resistance  of  different  size 
journals  carrying  the  same  total  load,  that  is,  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  trainmen  that  a  car  having  4J4  by  8  in.  journals  and 
containing  a  certain  load  gives  less  resistance  than  a  car  with 
SVj  by  10  in.  journals  having  the  same  total  load.  Prof.  Schmidt 
replied  by  stating  that  there  were  no  particular  experiments 
made  on  this  point  but  that  theoretically  it  would  be  a  fact 
that  the  smaller  journals  would  offer  less  resistance. 

Mr.  Seley  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
paper  relating  to  tonnage  rating  that  had  been  presented  for  a 
number  of  years  and  stated  that  the  earlier  papers  had  been 
found  to  be  of  great  practical  value  and  this  one  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  to  be  no  exception.  He  regarded  it  as  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  association  and  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Prof.  Schmidt.     This  motion  was  carried. 


MECHANICAL  STOKERS. 

Committee: — T.  Rumney,  Chairman;  E.  D.  Nelson,  C.  E. 
Gossett,  J.  A.  Carney,  Geo.  Hodgins. 

The  report  of  the  committee  contained  descriptions  of  the 
Crawford  stoker  and  the  Street  stoker,  both  of  which  have 
been  developed  since  last  year.  Both  will  be  the  subject  of 
separate  articles  in  a  later  issue  of  this  journal. 

It  also  contained  some  references  to  the  service  of  the  stokers 
that  were  described  in  last  year's  report,  showing  that  in  gen- 
eral they  are  operating  satisfactorily.  The  report  concluded  as 
follows : 

Our  experience  has  developed  that  the  stoker  is  not  mechan- 
ically perfect.  Therefore,  it  requires  considerable  skill  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  enginemen  to  avoid  failures.  The 
stoker  companies  have  made  several  improvements  in  the  design 
of  the  machines  in  the  past  year,  and,  in  view  of  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  that  have  so  materially  improved  its 
performance,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  machine  will 
yet  prove  a  successful  device  for  automatic  firing  of  locomo- 
tives. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  mechanical  stokers  at  the 
present  stage  of  development  could  show  an  economy  over 
hand  firing  by  an  expert  fireman,  but  it  is  considered  that,  if 
economy  is  expected,  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  comparison 
with  the  average  of  all  grades  of  firemen  in  regular  service. 
Designers  of  the  present  day  are  more  interested  in  effecting 
practicability  and  security  against  failure  rather  than  the  pro- 
moting of  efficiency  by  its  use,  as  this  effect  is  more  or  less 
taken  for  granted  with  any  properly  designed  and  thoroughly 
practical  stoker. 

The  main  defect  of  the  present  stokers  seems  to  be,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  with  the  coal-conveying  apparatus,  and  it  is 
the  failure  of  this  particular  feature  which  usually  makes  the 
stokers  of  to-day  somewhat  unreliable. 

The  committee  considers  the  progress  and  the  development 
of  the  mechanical  stokers  during  the  past  years  as  indicative 
of  a  determined  effort  to  build  stokers  which  will  be  in  everv 
way  a  success,  and  is  convinced  that  the  mechanical  stoker  is 
destined  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  operation  of 
heavy  locomotives  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 

Discussion — Mr.  Street  stated  that  his  stoker  was  in  service 
on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  between 
Ashtabula  and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  invited  any  one  interested 


to  take  a  ride  on  the  locomotive  and  watch  its  operation.  This 
invitation  was  seconded  by  Mr.  MacBain. 

T.  O.  Sechrist  stated  that  there  was  a  Hanna  stoker  working 
on  a  Mallet  compound  locomotive  on  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  Rail- 
way between  Oakdale  and  Danville,  Ky.  This  stoker  had  given 
most  satisfactory  results  in  that  service  and  had  shown  itself 
capable  of  handling  trains  that  were  impossible  with  hand  firing. 
They  were  now  installing  twelve  more  Hanna  stokers  on  the 
same  division  and  it  is  the  intention  to  equip  all  of  the  largest 
engines  with  it.  The  stoker  was  able  to  satisfactorily  use  coal 
which  cost  ninety  cents  a  ton  as  compared  with  $1.35  coal  used 
when  firing  by  hand. 

J.  F.  DeVoy  reported  that  the  Strauss  stoker,  which  had  been 
in  operation  on  the  Milwaukee  for  over  a  year,  had  been  giving 
very  satisfactory  results  and  quoted  from  official  reports  many 
trips  which  showed  the  stoker  to  be  successful  in  every  way. 

J.  F.  Walsh  stated  that  five  Strauss  stokers  used  on  the  C.  & 
O.  were  giving  as  good  results  as  hand  firing  on  their  very 
large  engines.  The  locomotives  equipped  with  stokers  are  work- 
ing on  the  river  grade,  handling  trains  of  4,500  tons.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  stoker  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory 
must  be  made  more  attractive  to  the  firemen.  Means  should  be 
provided  for  conveying  the  coal  from  the  tender  to  the  hopper. 

Mr.  Franey  stated  that  he  had  personally  fired  the  engine 
equipped  with  the  Street  stoker  for  fifty  miles,  the  train  weigh- 
ing 3,400  tons,  and  that  during  this  trip  he  did  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  heavy  overcoat.  It  was  not  necessary  to  open 
the  fire  door  during  the  whole  trip.  He  also  reported  a  number 
of  other  trips  which  he  had  personally  made  on  the  locomotive 
that  showed  excellent  results.  He  stated  that  observations  in- 
dicate a  considerable  saving  of  coal  by  the  use  of  a  stoker,  and 
that  tests  were  now  being  made  to  verify  this.  In  regard  to 
smoke  the  density  depended  upon  the  amount  of  coal  being 
fired.  With  heavy  firing  black  smoke  was  emitted  constantly. 
With  lighter  firing  the  smoke  was  a  lighter  color,  but  was  still 
constant.  He  stated  that  the  maintenance  of  the  stoker  had 
proved  to  be  very  light. 

Mr.  Bentley  did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  stated  that 
the  stoker  could  be  used  satisfactorily  by  inexperienced  men. 
He  believed  that  no  matter  which  stocker  was  used  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  fireman  to  have  considerable  experience  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results  from  it.  He  also  brought  up  the 
question  of  smoke  as  being  very  important  and  stated  that  in 
the  large  cities  this  was  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that 
the  stoker  is  expected  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Hayes  stated  that  on  the  Erie  experience  with  stokers 
so  far  had  not  been  such  as  to  justify  any  general  expression  in 
their  favor.  There  has  been  five  or  six  stokers  in  service  on 
that  road  and  it  was  found  that  they  took  about  one-third  more 
coal  than  hand  firing.  He  believed  that  the  education  of  the 
firemen  would  accomplish  better  results  than  the  stoker  unless 
the  latter  was  greatly  improved  over  those  that  he  knew. 

George  L.  Fowler  reported  a  recent  trip  with  the  Crawford 
stoker  and  stated  that  its  operation  was  entirely  smokeless. 
While  no  tests  had  been  made  as  yet,  observations  indicated 
that  this  stoker  gave  some  fuel  economy.  It  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  keeping  up  the  steam  was  concerned. 

LOCOMOTIVE  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  H.  T.  Bentley. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  I  was  asked  to  write  was  subdivided 
under  two  heads,  as  follows : 

First :  The  investigation  of  design  of  driving  boxes,  brasses, 
shoes,  wedges,  binders  and  frames,  that  will  give  increased  mile- 
age to  locomotives  between  shoppings. 

Second:  Frame  construction  for  engines  with  outside  valve 
gear. 

With  our  heavy  locomotives,  it  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  prob- 
lem to  keep  them  running  without  having  frequently  to  drop 
wheels  and  refit  driving-box  brasses,  take  up  lateral  wear,  line 
down  wedges,  etc.,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  out 
a  discussion  as  to  what  has  been,  or  can  be,  done  to  keep  en- 
gines off  the  drop  pit,  and  increase  their  life  between  general 
repairs.    We  are  nearly  all  agreed,  I  think,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
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able  to  keep  our  driving-box  brasses,  shoes  and  wedges  snug, 
and  free  from  pounding,  there  would  be  less  trouble  with  frame 
;)reakage,  and  our  rod  brasses  would  not  need  renewing  so 
often. 

With  the  above  ideas  in  mind,  I  am  giving  a  few  suggestions 
that  may  possibly  enable  us  to  keep  an  engine  out  of  the  shop 
until  such  time  as  the  driving  axles  need  renewing,  unless  a 
frame  breakage  occurs  to  take  engine  out  of  service. 

To  get  the  best  results,  driving  boxes  should  be  made  of  cast 
steel,  and  designed  of  such  proportions  in  shoe  and  wedge  fit  as 
to  give  long  life,  and  with  an  adjustable  or  removable  hub  liner, 
so  that  lateral  motion  could  be  taken  up  with  wheels  in  place. 

The  driving-box  brasses  should  be  of  ample  size  and  made  of 
suitable  material  for  obtaining  long  life,  and  of  a  removable 
type  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  quickly  replace  them  without 
having  to  drop  wheels. 

Shoes  and  wedges  should  be  of  such  a  size  so  that  a  large 
bearing  surface  would  be  in  contact  with  driving  boxes.  With 
the  ordinary  design,  the  shoe  and  wedge  face  is  altogether  too 
small,  and  very  rapid  wear  takes  place.  Flangeless  shoes  and 
wedges  should  be  used  to  overcome  the  trouble  experienced 
with  flanges  breaking.  To  facilitate  the  lining  down  of  wedges, 
arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  they  could  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  binders,  or  underhung  springs,  if  used; 
the  wedge  bolts  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  so  arranged 
that  in  case  of  breakage  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  replace 
them. 

Binders  to  be  so  designed  that  they  will  securely  hold  the 
frame  jaws  together,  and  prevent  movement,  but  yet  of  such 
construction  that  they  can  readily  have  wear  taken  up  when 
necessary. 

Frames. — Most  roads  have  more  or  less  trouble  with  frame 
breakages,  and,  if  these  could  be  eliminated  by  either  improving 
the  design  or  making  them  of  some  material  that  would  stand 
up  under  the  shocks  they  are  subjected  to,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  would  be  made. 

In  looking  over  a  mechanical  paper  some  time  ago,  I  noticed 
an  article  bearing  on  the  great  amount  of  frame  breakage  that 
was  occurring  with  engines  having  the  Walschaert  valve  gear. 
Upon  looking  into  this,  on  our  own  road,  I  found  we  are  not 
having  the  slightest  trouble;  not  a  single  case  of  frame  break- 
age has  occurred  on  any  outside  gear  engine  during  the  past 
four  years. 

Frame  Construction  for  Engines  with  Outside  Valve  Gear. — 
As  most  locomotives  are  now  being  built  with  outside  valve  gear, 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  designing  a  suitable  cross  brac- 
ing that  will  add  materially  to  strength  and  life  of  frames. 

In  sending  out  a  Circular  of  Inquiry  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  a  number  of  questions  were  asked,  and  the  replies  are 
summed  up  after  each  question,  following: 

Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  driving  box  now  in  general  use,  and,  if  so,  what  do  you 
recommend  ? 

Of  twenty-six  answers,  sixteen  replied,  "No,"  whereas  the 
balance  suggested  using  heavy  steel  boxes,  except  in  one  case, 
where  it  was  recommended  that  the  pedestal  jaws  be  spread 
farther  apart,  so  that  heavier  cast-iron  boxes  could  be  used. 

Have  you  any  way  of  taking  up  lateral  wear  in  driving  boxes 
without  removing  them,  and,  if  so,  how  is  it  done? 

Very  little  has  been  attempted  in  this  direction,  although  re- 
plies indicate  there  is  a  great  need  of  something  that  will  en- 
able this  to  be  done. 

Are  you  using  driving  boxes  with  brasses  that  can  be  taken 
out  without  dropping  wheels,  and,  if  so,  what  kind,  and  are  they 
entirely  satisfactory? 

Notwithstanding  the  desirability  of  such  an  arrangement,  only 
live  roads  report  using  anything  of  the  kind,  and  all  are  using 
the  same  patented  device,  experimentally ;  in  three  cases  satis- 
factorily, in  one  case  it  has  not  been  in  service  long  enough  to 
report  on,  while  the  fifth  user  did  not  find  it  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, but  did  not  state  in  what  respect  it  failed. 

What  mixture  or  special  metal  do  you  use  in  driving-box 
brasses,  and  is  it  entirely  satisfactory?  Do  you  use  grease  for 
lubricating  switch  engines,  and  is  it  giving  satisfaction?  If  not, 
what  do  you  suggest? 

In  the  first  section  of  this  question,  most  roads  reply  that 
they  are  making  their  own  mixture,  of  copper  80  per  cent.,  tin 
10  per  cent,  and  lead  10  per  cent.,  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
while  a  few  are  purchasing  special  brands,  which  give  good 
service. 

In  answer  to  second  part  of  question  No.  4,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  difficulty  experienced  while  using  grease  in  switch 
engines,  and  it  early  became  evident  that  the  kind  of  grease 
and  perforated  plates  working  satisfactorily  on  road  engines 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  the  slower  moving  switch 
engine,  and,  therefore,  a  thinner  grease  and  perforated  plates 
with  larger  holes  were  introduced,  and  this  combination  ap- 
pears to  give  better  results. 


Do  you  use  adjustable  or  solid  shoes  and  wedges,  and  are 
they  satisfactory? 

The  general  practice  appears  to  favor  the  solid  shoe  with 
adjustable  wedge,  and,  as  a  whole,  is  satisfactory,  although  with 
limited  bearing  surface  considerable  wear  takes  place.  With 
engines  having  Walschaert  or  other  outside  gear,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  frame  jaws  cannot  be  designed  to  get  a  width 
of  eight  to  ten  inches,  if  desired,  so  that  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  could  be  greatly  reduced.  On  a  large  number  of 
European  engines  a  solid  pedestal  of  great  width  is  used,  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

Do  you  have  much  shoe  and  wedge  flange  breakage?  If  so, 
how  do  you  overcome  it? 

Considerable  trouble  appears  to  have  been  experienced  in  this 
direction,  and  has  been  overcome  in  some  cases  by  using  bronze 
shoes  and  wedges ;  in  others,  by  thickening  flanges  where  pos- 
sible, and,  on  most  roads,  frame  jaws  are  now  rounded  of!  so 
that  a  good  fillet  can  be  left  in  shoes  and  wedges.  We  have 
entirely  overcome  the  breakage  of  flanges  by  simply  leaving 
them  off,  and  using  side  plates  riveted  on  frame,  the  flanges  of 
driving  box  coming  in  contact  with  these  side  plates,  instead  of 
the  flanges  of  shoes  and  wedges  as  formerly. 

What  width  of  bearing  face  do  you  have  on  shoes  and  wedges 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  driving  boxes? 

The  replies  indicate  that  this  varies  on  different  engines  and 
roads,  the  minimum  being  4  inches  with  7^  inches  as  a  maxi- 
mum, depending  on  the  size  of  engine.  With  Consolidation  en- 
gines in  service  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  we 
have  a  wedge  face  of  8J4  by  lyyi  inches,  with  a  pressure  per 
square  inch  of  122.8  pounds,  as  compared  with  our  former 
standard  freight  engine  with  614  by  17  inch  wedge  face,  with 
a  pressure  of  184.72  pounds  per  square  inch. 

With  outside  valve-gear  engines,  have  you  tried  to  increase 
the  width  of  shoe  and  wedge  face,  and,  if  so,  how? 

In  no  case  does  there  appear  to  have  been  an  attempt  made, 
according  to  replies  received,  to  increase  frame  jaws  on  engines 
having  outside  valve  gear,  and  yet  it  is  a  simple  proposition, 
and  by  doing  so  very  much  increased  wearing  surface  could  be 
obtained. 

Have  you  any  way  of  taking  down  wedges,  without  removing 
binders  or  driving  box,  and,  if  so,  please   furnish  blue-prints? 

In  no  case  reported  has  this  been  attempted,  although  it  can 
be  accomplished  by  using  flangeless  wedges  and  cutting  away 
the  inside  flange  of  driving  box,  on  wedge  side,  and  what  was 
formerly  a  four  or  five  hour  job,  depending  upon  size  of  cn- 
gme,  can  be  accompHshed  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Do  you  use  brass  or  cast-iron  faced  shoes  and  wedges,  and 
which  do  you  recommend? 

The  general  practice  appears  to  favor  cast  iron  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  a  number  of  roads  prefer  bronze  shoes  and  wedges 
where  steel  boxes  are  used,  while  a  few  people  seem  to  like 
a  bronze  liner  on  steel  box,  and  then  use  a  cast-iron  shoe  and 
wedge.  With  this  latter  arrangement,  we  have  not  had  very 
good  results  on  account  of  difficulty  keeping  liners  fast  on  box, 
and  our  present  practice  is  to  use  cast-iron  shoes  and  wedges 
against  steel  boxes  in  freight  service,  and  bronze  bearing  on 
passenger  engines. 

Can  you  line  down  shoes  and  wedges  without  taking  them 
out  to  apply  liners,  and,  if  so,  how? 

The  replies  are  practically  the  same  as  to  question  9,  except 
that  occasionally  loose  liners  are  inserted  behind  wedge, 
which,  however,  can  only  be  done  by  taking  binder  down,  so 
that  what  should  be  a  simple  job  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  one. 

With  underhung  springs  can  you  remove  and  replace  broken 
wedge  bolts  without  taking  binders  down,  and,  if  so,  please 
show  how? 

Where  underhung  springs  are  used,  it  seems  impossible  on 
most  roads  to  remove  or  apply  wedge  bolts  without  removing 
springs.  We  had  a  similar  difficulty,  and  practically  overcame 
it  by  making  binders  with  slotted  holes,  which  enabled  us  to 
take  out  and  replace  wedge  bolts  with  springs  in  place,  thus 
reducing  the  job  from  a  big  to  a  small  one. 

Which  type  of  binder  do  you  find  the  most  satisfactory,  and 
why  ? 

The  pedestal  cap  type  meets  with  most  favor,  as  replies  from 
fourteen  roads  indicate  it  is  their  preference,  and  that  frame 
breakage  is  reduced  where  used.  The  strap  binder  is  next  best 
thought  of,  seven  replies  being  in  favor  of  it.  The  clamp  over 
frame  jaw  lugs  is  used  on  four  roads  on  account  of  simplicity, 
and  only  one  road  is  in  favor  of  using  the  thimble  and  bolt. 

My  personal  preference  is  the  pedestal  cap  type. 

Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  a  binder  that 
will  take  up  wear  without  having  to  be  upset  and  refitted? 

The  replies  of  persons  using  the  pedestal  cap  type  indicate 
that  this  style  of  binder  does  enable  the  wear  to  be  taken  up 
with  less  trouble  and  expense  than  any  other  make,  in  which 
conclusion  I  concur. 

What  suggestion  have  you  to  offer  in  regard  to  frame  con- 
struction on  engines  with  outside  valve  gear? 
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The  proper  cross  bracing  of  frames  is  the  most  logical  use  to 
make  of  the  space  that  was  formerly  taken  up  by  valve  gear,  and 
will  do  more  to  overcome  frame  breakage  than  almost  anything 
else,  is  the  general  opinion.  One  suggestion  is  to  use  upper 
and  lower  rails  over  cylinder  casting.  This  design  can,  and  i"^ 
used,  however,  with  engines  not  having  outside  valve  gear,  and 
is  a  great  help  in  reducing  front  frame  breakages  and  loose 
cylinders. 

Do  you  have  as  much  trouble  with  frame  breakage  when 
using  outside  valve  gear  as  you  did  when  using  Stephenson 
gear?  If  so,  how  do  you  account  for  it?  If  not,  how  do  you 
account  for  it? 

There  seems  to  be  a  reduction  of  frame  breakages  with  en- 
gines having  outside  valve  gear,  on  account  of  them  being  pro- 
vided with  suitable  cross  bracing.  In  our  experience  with  en- 
gines of  exactly  the  same  size  and  make,  one  having  the  inside, 
and  the  other  the  outside  gear,  the  former  are  continually  in 
the  shop  with  broken  frames,  while  the  latter,  with  Walschaert 
gear,  have  never  given  us  a  minute's  trouble  in  this  direction; 
but  frames  are  braced  laterally,  which  we  consider  the  cause  of 
our  freedom  from  breakage. 

Do  you  use  cross  bracing  between  frames  of  outside  gear 
engines?     If  so,  does  it  stiffen  up  and  reduce  frame  breakage? 

Where  outside  gears  are  in  use,  the  frames  are  generally 
braced  laterally  and  with  splendid  results,  judging  from  replies 
received.  Some  roads  have  had  such  short  experience  with  out- 
side geared  engines  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  report 
intelligently. 

Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  that  will  decrease  the 
breakage  of  locomotive   frames? 

The  suggestions  offered  are  various,  and  may  be  summarized 
as  follows :  Heavier  frames.  Keep  pounds  out  of  driving  boxes. 
All  weight-carrying  points  on  frames  to  be  braced  to  boiler. 
Make  frames  of  best  material.  Increase  depth  of  frame  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tractive  power.  Make  frames  in  one  piece  with 
large  radii  where  possible.     Good  material  properly  used. 

Do  you  use  steel  or  iron  frames?  Which  is  most  satisfac 
tory? 

Cast-steel  frames,  when  properly  designed  and  annealed,  ap- 
pear to  be  just  as  satisfactory  as  wrought  iron.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  foundry  practice  during  the  past  few  years, 
so  that  first-class  castings  can  be  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  there  is  a  great  field  ahead  for  the 
further  study  of  this  subject,  so  that  repairs  to  driving  boxej. 
shoes,  etc.,  will  be  simplified,  and  work  now  taking  several 
hours  can  be  done  in  very  much  less  time. 

Discussion — Mr.  MacBain  recounted  how  six  years  ago  the 
New  York  Central  experimented  by  lengthening  the  driving  box 
brasses  on  Atlantic  type  locomotives  about  20  per  cent,  or  from 
12  to  14^  inches.  The  extension  was  permitted  by  shifting  the 
eccentrics  and  putting  them  on  an  off-set  eccentric  rod.  Previous 
to  that  time  it  was  found  that  the  left  main  brass  would  run  from 
35,000  to  40,000  miles.  The  first  one  of  the  wider  bearing  ran 
122,500  miles  and  the  wear  was  not  greater  on  the  left  main  brass 
than  on  the  ^others.  The  same  form  was  immediately  applied 
to  other  engines  and  it  has  been  used  with  uniformly  good 
results  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Gaines  objected  to  the  use  of  cast  steel  driving  boxes. 
He  stated  that  he  was  trying  at  present  to  substitute  cast  iron 
boxes  for  all  the  cast  steel  designs  on  his  road.  In  connection 
with  frames  he  stated  that  it  was  advisable  to  connect  points 
on  the  frames  wherever  the  weight  is  transferred,  directly  to 
the  boiler;  in  this  manner  many  frame  breakages  are  avoided. 

Mr.  DeVoy  stated  that  he  believed  the  increased  frame 
bracing  was  the  reason  for  decreased  frame  breakage  on  en- 
gines having  outside  valve  gear.  He  also  believed  that  you  could 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  frames  by  fully  25  per  cent,  by  the  use 
of  properly  designed  braces  and  that  the  combined  weight  of 
frame  and  braces  would  be  15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  frame 
which  was  not  properly  braced. 

Mr.  Bentley  recounted  his  experience  with  removable  driving 
box  brasses  which  covered  a  service  of  a  number  of  years. 
He  stated  that  the  savings  which  were  obtained  by  removable 
brasses  were  truly  remarkable.  In  connection  with  these  braces 
they  were  using  flangeless  shoes  and  wedges  with  great  success. 

(Reports  of  committees  and  discussion  on  the  following  sub- 
jects will  appear  in  the  nrxt  issue:  Superheaters;  Capacity  of 
Safety  Valves;  Design,  Construction  and  Inspection  of  Loco- 
motive Boilers;  Locomotive  and  Shop  Operating  Costs,  and 
Steel  Tires.) 


NEW  DESIGN  OF  RADIAL  DRILL. 


A  recent  design  of  radial  drill,  adapted  to  accurate  and  fast 
work  required  in  a  modern  railroad  shop,  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  This  drill  is  built  in  the  2}/$,  3  and  3J4  foot 
sizes,  making  it  suitable  for  all  ordinary  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  arm  is  very  well  proportioned  and  has 
a  very  wide  bearing  on  the  column,  that  is  ground  to  size,  making 
a  very  rigid  arrangement.  It  can  be  lowered  at  twice  the  elevat- 
ing speed,  being  controlled  by  a  lever  located  on  the  cap  of  the 
column  within  easy  reach.  It  can  be  swung  in  a  full  circle  around 
the  column. 

The  head  is  traversed  by  means  of  a  double  pitch  screw,  pro- 
vided with  a  graduated  dial  on  the  end  of  the  arm,  which  enables 
the  operator  to  bring  it  to  within  .001  inches  of  the  desired  posi- 
tion.    By  means  of  a  lever  located  on  the  head  directly  in  front 


A  GOOD  DESIGN  OF  PL.MN   R.\DI.\L  DRILL  .\D.\PTED  TO 
R.   R.  SHOP   WORK. 

of  the  operator,  the  back  gears  can  be  engaged  or  disengaged 
without  the  slightest  shock  while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

High  carbon  crucible  steel  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
spindle,  which  is  provided  with  an  automatic  trip  with  a  safety 
stop.  Another  desirable  feature  is  the  range  of  twelve  changes 
of  speed  which  are  instantly  available  without  stopping  the 
machine.  In  connection  with  this,  there  is  a  bronze  speed  plate 
on  the  arm  which  enables  the  operator  to  select  the  proper  speed 
at  a  glance. 

There  are  eight  changes  of  feed  in  geometrical  progression  to 
each  spindle  speed,  and  the  feed  can  be  used  either  as  a  positive 
or  as  a  friction  feed. 

Very  heavy  tapping  operations  are  possible  and  it  is  claimed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  break  a  tap  on  this  machine  because  it  is 
provided  with  an  adjustable  gauge  nut  which  causes  the  spindle 
to  slip  when  the  tap  reaches  the  bottom  of  a  hole.  The  tapping 
mechanism  permits  taps  to  be  backed  out  at  accelerated  speed. 

Six  changes  of  speed  are  provided  by  a  speed  box  of  the  geared 
friction  type  which  is  simple  in  construction  and  easily  operated. 
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The  base  of  this  drill  is  unusually  heavy  where  the  column  is 
bolted  on  and  the  entire  machine  is  very  compact.  It  is  made 
f:cceptionalIy  rigid,  eliminating  all  vibration,  by  casting  the  col- 
rmn  in  one  piece  with  four  internal  ribs  extending  its  entire 
;pngth.  The  drill  is  manufactured  by  the  Mueller  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  may  be  equipped  for  any  style  of 
motor  drive.  It  can  also  be  furnished  with  a  universal  box, 
plain  swinging,  worm  swiveling,  or  round  table. 


along  the  guide  rods  through  the  medium  of  a  roller  operating 
in  the  spiral  slots.  The  relation  between  the  cams  and  forks  is 
such  as  to  shift  the  belt  from  the  high  step  of  one  cone  before 
placing  it  on  the  high  step  of  the  opposing  cone.     The  tension 


VARIABLE  SPEED  PLANER  DRIVE. 


A  new  planer  drive  with  variable  cutting  speeds  has  recently 
been  designed  which  insures  great  working  economy  on  account 
of  the  flexibility  provided  for  all  classes  of  planer  work. 

One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  shows  a  42  in.  planer 
fully  equipped  with  this  speed  variator  with  four  cutting  speeds 
arranged  to  provide  20  ft.,  30  ft.,  40  ft.,  and  50  ft.,  and  with  a 
constant   return   speed   of   about  80   ft.     The    four   speeds  are 
obtained  through  a  pair  of  opposed  four  step  cone  pulleys  oper- 
ated by  an  endless  belt  between  them,  the  whole  being  mounted 
upon  a  substantial  platform  on  top  of  the  housings,  as  shown  in 
the  smaller  top  view.    The  belt  is  shifted  from  step  to  step  and 
provides   a   range   of   speeds  calculated  to 
cover     the     most     exacting     requirements. 
These    various    cutting    speeds,    with    the 
constant   high    speed   return   stroke,   insure 
the  greatest   working   economy. 

This  drive  has  primarily  two  distinct 
and  necessary  advantages  over  the  old 
geared  drive,  in  its  simplicity  of  design 
and  freedom  from  destructive  vibration. 
There  are  no  change  gears  to  break  or  - 
stick  on  the  shafts,  and  the  usual  troubles 
due  to  frictions  and  jaw  clutches,  together 
with  the  splashing  of  oil  over  the  machine, 
are  eliminated.  It  is  free  from  the  noise 
and    vibration    of    the    gear    driven    type, 

which    condition    becomes    worse    as    the  4-^ 

parts  are  subjected  to  wear,  on  account  of 

the  excessive  speed  of  the  gears.  Such  vibration  ultimately 
results  in  inaccuracy  to  the  work  being  plat.ed  and  hence  unfits 
the  geared  drive  for  accurate  planer  work.  This  new  speed 
variator  is  free  from  all  these  defects  and  insures  the  smoothest 
possible  work,  and  its  simplicity,  efficiency  and  durability  will 
appeal  to  those  interested  in  this  tj'pe  of  drive. 

To  accomplish   the   shifting  of  the  belt  effectively,  a   pair  of 


TOP   VIEW   OF    SPEED    V.VRIATGR    SHOWING    BELT    SHIFTING   DEVICE 


belt  forks  are  moved  alternately  along  guide  rods  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  cylindrical  cams,  which  revolve  alter- 
nately through  the  medium  of  a  set  of  intermittent  gears  oper- 
ated by  the  hand  wheel  shown  at  the  rear.  One  revolution  ot 
this  wheel  shifts  the  belt  from  one  step  to  another  and  a  shot 
pin  indicates  the  complete  revolution.  The  cam  rolls  have  spiral 
•lots   milled   in   their  peripheries,   each   belt  fork  being  moved 


X   42      PL.\NER    WITH     VARIABLE  SPEED     MOTOR  DRIVE. 

of  the  belt  is  controlled  by  the  vertical  lever,  shown  at  the  rear, 
operating  in  a  radial  slot.  This  lever  is  of  convenient  height 
and,  through  link  connections,  operates  a  pair  of  bell  cranks 
which  serve  as  levers  to  slide  the  driven  cone  towards  the  driver, 
thus  slackening  the  belt.  This  feature,  together  with  the  me- 
chanical belt  shifting  device  and  the  fact  that  the  steps  of  the 
pulleys  are  beveled  on  the  edge,  so  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  the  belt,  permits  of  easily  mak- 
ing rapid  changes  of  speed,  even  though  the 
belt  is  very  wide.  After  the  belt  is  located 
for  the  desired  speed,  it  is  brought  up  tight 
by  moving  the  hand  lever  to  the  point  where 
the  tension  is  sufficient  for  the  work,  after 
which  the  lever  is  securely  clamped  by  the 
binder  handle  shown.  In  these  operations  the 
driven  cone  is  moved  towards  the  driver,  that 
carries  the  planer  driving  belts ;  thus  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vertical  belts  is  not  disturbed 
when  making  speed  changes,  and  the  danger 
of  their  flying  off,  from  becoming  loose,  is 
overcome. 

All  shafts  in  the  variator  are  of  large  diam- 
eter,  accurately  ground   and    run    in    massive 
phosphor-bronze   journals   perfectly   lubricated 
by  the  ring  or  dynamo  system  of  oiling.    The 
journals    are    supplied    with    liberal    oil    wells 
and  return  ducts,  thereby  preventing  the  oil  from  escaping  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  belts.     The  bearings  are  of  the  ball 
and  socket  type,  insuring  perfect  alignment  at  all  times. 

The  fact  that  the  speeds  can  be  changed  without  stopping  the 
machine  constitutes  a  valuable  feature,  for  with  the  old  geared 
type  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  mechanism  slows  down  to 
almost   a   standstill  before   the   clutches   or  gears   could   be   en- 
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gaged.  With  this  drive  in  fact,  it  is  far  easier  to  make  the 
changes  while  in  motion  than  otherwise.  The  driving  pulleys 
are  perfectly  balanced,  and  have  flywheel  rims,  the  momentum 
of  which,  even  at  high  speeds,  reduces  to  a  minimum  all  shocks 
to  the  driving  mechanism  due  to  intermittent  cutting  and  revers- 
ing, also  insuring  a  steady,  even  pull  for  the  cutting  stroke. 
This,  coupled  with  the  smoothness  of  the  drive,  the  good  design 
and  accuracy  of  the  planer  itself,  insures  finished  work  which 
is  free  from  imperfections,  requiring  the  least,  if  any,  attention 
from  the  vise  hands  in  subsequent  fitting. 

A  belt  drive  is  regularly  furnished  with  the  variator,  the  tight 
and  loose  pulleys  being  applied  to  the  rear  cone  shaft.  The 
drive  can  be  obtained  direct  from  a  line  shaft,  provided  same 
has  a  sufficient  speed,  but  slow  shafts  of  about  150  r.p.m.  re- 
quire an  intermediate  or  jack  shaft.  The  peculiar  construction 
and  design  offer  the  additional  advantage  that  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  convert  the  belt  drive  into  a  motor  drive  at  any  time 
after  the  machine  is  installed.  For  electric  drive,  as  illustrated 
above,  a  constant  speed  motor  is  required,  either  of  the  direct 
or  alternating  current  type,  the  motor  being  direct  connected  to 
the  variator  through  spur  gearing.  A  starting  box  is  the  only 
controlling  mechanism  necessary  in  this  case. 

The  speed  variator  and  also  the  planer  are  manufactured  by 
the  American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


EXHIBITORS  AT  ATLANTIC  QTY. 


Thr  exhibition  of  the  Railway  Supply  Men's  Association  was  even  larger 
and  more  attractive  than  in  previous  years,  and  reflected  great  credit  on 
those  in  charge  of  its  arrangement.  Among  the  firms  who  had  space  were 
the    following: 

Adams  &  Westlake  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Arch  Co.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

American  Balance  Valve  Co.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  111. 

American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Nut  &  Bolt  Fastener  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

American  Steel  Foundries  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

American   Vanadium  Co.,   Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Armstrong   Brothers  Tool   Co.,   Chicago,   111.  ' 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Besley  &  Company,  Chas.  H.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 

Bird  &  Co.,  J.  A.  &  W.,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Boyle  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Jno.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bowser  &  Company,  Inc.,  S.  F.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Brill    Company,    J.    G.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Brown  Auto  Hose  Coupling  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Buffalo  Brake  Beam  C.  New  York,  N.   Y. 

Burroughs  Adding  &  Listing  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butler  Draw   Bar   Attachment   Co.,   Cleveland,   O. 

Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Carter  Iron   Co.,   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Celfor  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Central  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chase  &  Company,   L,  C,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago  Car  Heating  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Steel  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Varnish  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

Chisholm  &  Moore  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cleveland  Car   Specialty  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Clow  &  Sons.  James  B.,  Chicago.  111. 

Coe  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Commercial  Acetylene  Co.,   New  York.   N.  Y. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Consolidated  Car  Heating  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Consolidated  Railway  Electric  Lighting  &  Equipment  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cooper-Hewitt  Electric  Co.,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Crane  Co.,   Chicago,   111. 

Crosby  Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curtain  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Damascus  Brake   Beam  Co.,   Cleveland,  O. 

Davis-Bournonville    Co.,    New   York,    N.    Y. 

Dearborn  Drug  &  Chemical  Works,  Chicago,  111. 

l).  P.  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Detroit  Hoist  &  Mach.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Co.,  Detroit,   Mich. 

Dickinson,  Paul,  Incorporated,  Chicago,  111. 

Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Joseph,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Dressel   Lamp  Works.  New  York,   N.  Y. 

Duff  Manufacturing  Co..   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Duntley  Manufacturing  Co..  Chicago.  111. 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Co..   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edwards  Company,  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Electric  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Faessler  Mfg.  Co.,  J.,  Moberly,  Mo. 


Fairbanks  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Flannery  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Forsyth  Brothers  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Foster,  Walter  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frost  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Galena  Signal  Oil  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Garlock  Packing  Co.,  Palmyra,  N.   Y. 

General  Electric  Co.,   Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chjcago,  111. 

Gilbert   &    Barker   Mfg.   Co.,    Springfield,    Mass. 

Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Goldschmidt  Thermit  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gould  Coupler  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Greene,  Tweed  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

Grip  Nut  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hale  &  Kilburn  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hammett,  H.  G.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Harlan   &   Hollingsworth   Corporation,   Wilmington,   Del. 

Harrington,  Edwin,  Son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ilobatt    .\llfree    Co..    Chicago.    lii. 

Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing  Corporation,   South   Boston,   Mass. 

Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

International    Correspondence    Schools,    Scranton,    Pa. 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Jenkins  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

{oliet  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Joliet,  111. 
oyce  Cridland  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
Kelly-Arnold  Mfg.  Co.,   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.   Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Landis  Machine  Company,   Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Landis  Tool   Co.,   Waynesboro.   Pa. 

Linde  Air  Products  Co.,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Love  Brake  Shoe  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

I.unkenheimer  Company,   Cincinnati,   O. 

Lupton's   Sons  Co.,   David,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

McConway  &  Torley  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

McCord  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Manning,   Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Millburn  Co.,  Alexander,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Modoc  Soap  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Molleson  Co.,  Geo.  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Moran  Flexible  Steam  Joint  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Nathan  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National-Acme   Mfg.   Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  Lock  Washer  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

National   Malleable  Casting  Co.,  Cleveland,   O. 

National   Railway   Devices  Co.,   Chicago,   III. 

Newhall  Engineering  Co.,  Geo.   M.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  -Air  Brake  Co.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

Nichols  &  Brother,  Geo.  P.,  Chicago,  111. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Norton,  Inc.,  A.   O.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Okonite  Co.,   New  York.   N.  Y. 

Pantasote  Co.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

Parkesburg  Iron   Company,   Parkesburg,   Pa. 

Pilliod  Brothers,  Toledo,  O. 

Pilliod    Company,    Swanton,    O. 

Pittsburg  Equipment  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Pugh,  Job  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Railwav  Materials  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rapp  Company,  John  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Restein   Company,  Clement,  Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Revolute  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Rockwell  Furnace  Co.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

Royersford   Foundry  &   Machine   Co.,  Inc.,   Royersford,   Pa. 

Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Scullin-Gallagher  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scully  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sellers  &  Companv,   Wm.,   Incorporated,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Spencer  Turbine  Cleaner  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sprague  Electric  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Coupler  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co..  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Stoever  Foundry  &  Mfg.   Co.,   New  York,  N.    Y. 

Storrs   Mica   Co.,   Owego,   N.    Y. 

Strong,  Carlisle,   Hammond  Co.,  Cleveland,   O. 

Symington   Co.,   T.    H.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

Talmage  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Taylor  Mfg.   Co.,  James  L..  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Templeton    Kenly   &   Co.,    Chicago,    111. 
Tindel-Morris  Co.,   Eddystone,   Pa. 

Titan   Steel  Castings  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Toledo  Pipe  Threading  Machine  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Trenton   Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Trenton,   N.  J. 

Underwood  &  Co.,  H  .B..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Union  Draft  Gear  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

Union   Fibre  Co.,   Winona,   Minn. 

Union  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Union  Spring  &  Mfg.   Co..   Pittsburg,   Pa. 

U.  S.  Metal  &  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

U.   S.  Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vanadium  Metals  Co..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Walworth   Mfg.   Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Ward  Equipment  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Watson-Stillman   Co.,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

Waugh  Draft  Gear  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Welsbach  Company.  Gloucester,  N.  T. 

West   Disinfecting  Co..   Inc.,  New  York,  N.   Y.  ■ 

Western  Railway  Equipment  Co.,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Westinghouse  .Mr-Brake  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Automatic  .\ir  &  Steam  Coupler  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Westinghouse  Electric  Mfg.   Co.,   Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Westinghouse  Machine  Co.,  The,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wheel  Truing  Brake  Shoe  Co..   Detroit,  Mich. 

Whipple   Supply  Co.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

Williams  &  Co.,  J.  H..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wood,   Guilford  S.,  Chicago,   111. 

Wright  Wrench   Mfg.   Co.,   Canton,   O. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 


Correctwn.^"Tht  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector"  by 
Kneass,  $1.50,  which  appeared  in  this  column  in  the  last  issue, 
was  through  error  entitled:  "Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Indi- 
cator." 


Polytechnic  Engineer,  May,  1910.  144  pages.  Cloth.  Pub- 
lished annually  by  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  85 
Livingston  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Subscription  price,  $1.50  per 
copy. 

The  aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  present  essentially  a  Poly- 
technic publication  that  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
undergraduates  and  their  friends  in  the  scientific  world  and 
most  of  the  articles  are  by  Polytechnic  Institute  men.  Some 
very  good  research  work  has  been  presented  in  permanent  form; 
some  of  the  articles  are:  Negative  Track  Feeders,  Experiments 
on  the  Case-Hardening  of  Steel  by  Gases,  Train  Resist- 
ance Formulas  and  Speed-Time  Relations,  Gyration  Stresses  in 
Shafts,  and  Some  Neglected  Branches  of  Engineering,  which  is 
by  G.  M.  Basford. 


Metal  Spinning.     By  C.  Tuells  and  Wm.  A.  Painter.     38  page 
pamphlet,  6x9  in.     Illustrated.     Published  by  the  Industrial 
Press,  49  Lafayette  street.  New  York.    Price,  25  cents. 
This  booklet  is  No.  57  of  "Machinery's"  Reference  Series,  and 

contains   some  interesting  and  valuable   information    for  metal 

workers. 


PERSONALS. 


J.  D.  Maupin,  general  foreman  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley 
Railway  at  Teague,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic. 


Geo.    S.    McKee,    superintendent    of    motive    power   and    car 
equipment  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  retired  June  i. 


George  S.  Goodwin  has  been  appointed  assistant  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  with 
office  at  Silvis,  111. 


E.  J.  Robertson  has  been  appointed  superintendent  car  de- 
partment of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Rail- 
way, succeeding  I.  G.  Pool,  deceased. 


H.  H.  Hillberry  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  on  the 
Toledo  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
at  Toledo,  0.,  succeeding  Mr.  McDonnell,  transferred. 


George  H.  Burton,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Northern 
Central  Railway,  has  been  transferred  to  Renovo,  Pa.,  as  :i 
result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  shops  at  Mt.  Vernon. 


W.  F.  Kapp,  superintendent  of  shops  and  machinery  of  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  R.  R.,  at  Richmond,  Va , 
has  had  his  title  changed  to  superintendent  of  motive  power. 


C.  H.  Kadic,  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  has  been  transferred  to  Alexandria  with  the 
same  title,  succeeding  Mr.  Sasser,  transferred. 


G.  E.  Sisco,  foreman  of  the  Allegheny  shops  on  the  northwest 
system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  master  mechanic  at  Allegheny,  succeeding 
Mr.  Hillberry,  promoted. 


F.  V.  McDonnell,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Toledo,  O.,  has  been  transferred  to  Ma- 
honingtown.  Pa.,  with  the  same  title,  succeeding  Mr.  Reese, 
promoted. 


E.  C.  Sasser,  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Alexandria,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  at  Spencer, 
N.  C,  succeeding  W.  F.  Kaderly,  resigned  to  go  to  another  com- 
pany. 


M.  Flanagan,  foreman  of  the  machine  department  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  Richmond  division,  with  office  at 
Richmond, 


W.  V.  Fountain,  master  mechanic  for  the  Shreveport,  Houston 
&  Gulf  R.  R.,  has  resigned  to  accept  service  in  a  similar  capacity 
with  the  Nacogdoches  &  Southeastern  R.  R.,  with  headquarters 
at  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 


O.  P.  Reese,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at 
Mahoningtown,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  engineer  of 
motive  power  on  the  Northwest  system  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  succeeding  T.  R  .Cook,  transferred. 


Ben  Johnson  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana  and  of  the  Havana 
Central  Railroad  with  office  at  Havana,  Cuba,  succeeding  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Thornton,  resigned. 


I.  G.  Pool,  for  twenty-two  years  an  employee  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  St.  Marie  Railway,  and  for  the  last  few 
years  superintendent  of  the  car  department,  died  at  his  home 
in  Minneapolis  on  June  6,  aged  66  years. 


T.  R.  Cook,  assistant  motive  power  engineer  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  on  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  succeeding  A.  C.  Davis,  resigned. 


H.  S.  Needham,  motive  power  inspector  at  Columbus,  O.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  on  the  south- 
west system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  at 
the  same  place,  succeeding  C.  D.  Young,  transferred. 


D.  Kavanaugh,  district  storekeeper  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  at  Silvis,  111.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral storekeeper  of  that  railway  at  the  same  place,  succeeding 
Mr.  Reed,  promoted  to  another  department. 


William  A.  Summerliays,  assistant  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general 
storekeeper  of  that  company,  the  Indianapolis  Southern  Railroad 
and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  with  office  at  Chi- 
cago, succeeding  John  M.  Taylor,  resigned. 


C.  D.  Young,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  on  the  south- 
west system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  at 
Columbus,  O.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  engineer  in  the 
office  of  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A.  R.  Ayers,  whose  appointment  as  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  was  recently  announced 
in  these  columns,  has  been  appointed  also  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  Railroad  and  the  Indiana 
Harbor  Belt  Railroad. 


E.  J.  Searles  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  J.  D.  Harris, 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Searles  was  engi- 
neer of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh 
from  1902  to  1904,  and  since  1904  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
railway  supply  business. 
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CATALOGS. 


IN   WRITING  FOR  THESE  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  JOURNAL. 


completed.  This  work  includes  contracts  in  every  part  of  the  United 
.States,  Southern  Canada  and  Mexico,  in  connection  with  railroad  ter- 
minals, electrical  equipment  plants,  etc. 


BoiLEK  Tube  Cleaner.— The  William  B.  Pierce  Co.,  327  Washington 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  issuing  a  pamphlet  on  the  Dean  boiler  tube  cleaner, 
sbowing  why  users  are  enthusiastic. 


Air  Compressors. — The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  recently  sent  out  new  catalogues  describing  class  "O  C"  duplex  Corliss 
steam  driven  and  class  "O"  duplex  steam  driven  compressors. 


Tate  FuixiBtE  Staybolts. — The  Flannery  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has 
sent  out  a  very  attractive  catalog  for  1910,  describing  and  illustrating  the 
Tate  flexible  staybolts  and  all   tools  required  for  theii    installation. 


G.\s  AND  Gasolime  Engines. — The  Turner-Prick  Mfg.  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa., 
are  sending  out  an  illustrated  catalog  describing  its  four-cycle  vertical 
three-cylinder  gas  engines  for  power  plant  work  up  to  325  h.p.   capacity. 


S.sow  Plows.  —  A  very  well  illustrated  catalog  for  1910,  describing  the 
Russell  >now  plow  and  flangers  for  steam  railroads,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Russell  Car  and  Snow  Plow  Co.,  Ridgeway,  Pa. 


Fibre  Conduit. — H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  100  William  street.  New 
York  Ciiy,  has  sent  out  a  small  booklet  describing  the  J.  M.  fibre,  moulded 
conduit  furnished  in  sections  54  in.  long  and  ranging  from  2  to  4  in.  in 
■diameter. 


Portland  Cement. — The  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  is 
issuing  a  very  attractive  catalog  descriptive  of  its  product,  which  includes 
some  excellent  examples  of  recent  concrete  work,  both  for  railroads  or 
industrial  and  municipal  concerns. 


Machink  Tools. — .A  new  catalog  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Mur- 
■chey  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  illustrates  and  describes  a 
number  of  machines  and  tools  for  rapid  machine  work,  including  the  latest 
automatic  nipple  machines,  automatic  dies  and  revolving,  fitting  and  valv.« 
chucks. 


Gas  .\nalysis  Instruments. — The  Carb-Ox  Co.,  Rogers  Park,  Chicago, 
has  recently  issued  a  new  catalog  describing  gas  analysis  instruments,  appli- 
ances used  for  boiler  testing  and  other  specialties.  This  apparatus  is  suit- 
able for  power  plants  using  coal,  oil,  gas  or  any  other  fuel. 


LiFTi.VG  Magnets. — A  very  interesting  little  circular  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Cutler-Hammer  Clutch  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  which  :hows  a 
large  and  clear  sectional  view  of  a  new  lifting  magnet,  with  a  good 
description;  and  also  other  views  showing  the  application  to  all  classes  of 
work. 


r.ARTLEY  Nut  and  Bolt  Fasteners. — Catalog  No.  6  bearing  the  above  title 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  American  Nut  and  Bolt  Fastener  Co.,  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.  It  illustrates  the  application  of  all  the  various  forms  of  fasten- 
ers and  nut  locks  and  includes  a  complete  price  list. 


Coal  Crushers. — A  very  clearly  and  attractively  illustrated  Bulletin  No. 
89  is  being  sent  out  by  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  describing 
in  detail  their  coal  and  coke  crushers  and  giving  complete  tables  of  dimen- 
sions and  capacities.     The  crusher  rolls  are  made  up  of  renewable  sections. 


Ball  Bearings  for  Car  Journals. — The  Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  just  issued  an  interesting  circular  describing  and  illustratint; 
by  means  of  a  sectional  view  a  correct  application  of  ball  bearings  to  car 
journals. 

Grinding  Machines. — A  very  attractive  catalog  has  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Landis  Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  describing  a  variety  of  grinding 
machires  for  all  classes  of  work.  It  is  completely  illustrated  and  includes 
section.Tl  views  with  dimensions  for  all  their  various  shapes  and  sizes  of 
grinding  wheel  carried  in  stock. 


Ci'RTis  Turbine  Installations. — -An  attractive  catalog,  No.  4732,  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  V.,  bear- 
ing the  above  title  and  containing  upwards  of  fifty  illustrations  of  insta'- 
lations  of  Curtis  steam  turbine  generators  from  2.1  kw.  up  to  12,000  kw. 
Power  plant  managers  will  find  this  very  interesting. 


pRicriON  Draft  Gear. — The  Union  Draft  Gear  Co.,  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago,  has  recently  issued  a  new  catalog  illustrating  the  Cardwell  friction 
draft  gear.  This  catalog  is  very  well  illustrated  and  includes  the  results 
of  a  number  of  tests  of  this  draft  gear. 


Work  Done. — Westinghouse.  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  engineers  and  con- 
structors, 10  Bridge  St.,  New  York  City,  have  issued  a  very  nicely  illus- 
trated catalog  with  the  above  title,  containing  82  pages  and  describing  the 
entire     ram  e    of    engineering    and    construction    service    which    they    have 


Electric  Hardening  Furnace. — The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  issued  Bulletin  No.  4737  illustrating  and  describing  it: 
electric  hardening  furnace  for  hardening  or  tempering  tool  steel.  Thi5 
furnace  is  very  economical  and  constitutes  a  marked  improvement  over  al'. 
previous  methods.  The  same  company  has  also  issued  Bulletin  No.  4738 
describing    belt    driven    revolvinB    armature    alternators.      Bulletin    No.    4786. 

describing  the  lightning  arresters  for  alternating  and  direct  current  high 
voltage  circuits,  will  be  of  interest  to  central  station  managers,  as  well  as 
No.   4741,  on  luminous  arc  lamps  for  direct  current  multiple  circuits. 


Electric  Fixtures. — A  very  artistic  and  attractive  catalog  of  85  pages, 
bearing  the  above  title,  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Safety  Car  Heating 
and  Lighting  Co.,  2  Rector  street.  New  York.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  in  illustrating  the  design  of  these  fixtures,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  workmanship,  which  the  company  uniformly  insists  upon.  It  has 
been  the  aim  also  to  show  a  comprehensive  collection  from  the  great  vari- 
ety of  designs  representing  all  the  principal  schools  of  art.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  photometric  tests  and  the  designs  are  worked  out  in 
every  case  to  insure  an  interchangeability  of  parts. 


Lo'-omot.ve  Valve  Gear. — A  new  28-page  illustrated  catalog  has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Hobart-Allfiee  Company,  1380  Old  Colony  Building, 
Chicago,  111.,  which  describes  its  locomotive  cylinders  and  new  design  of 
valve  gear.  This  new  gear  is  the  radial  type,  located  entirely  outside  cf 
the  locomotive  frames  and  does  not  require  links.  It  incorporate.'  an  auxil- 
iary exhaust  valve  in  the  cylinders,  controlling  the  point  of  compression, 
which  is  said  to  greatly  improve  the  steam  distribution. 


NOTES. 


Wisconsin  Engine  Company. — The  above  company  announces  that 
George  B.  Foster  has  been  appointed  its  Chicago  sales  manager,  with  offices 
in  the  Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 


TniuMPH  Electric  Co. — The  healthy  condition  of  the  electric  trade  is 
well  indicated  by  the  announcement  from  the  above  company,  of  Cincin- 
nati. O.,  that  during  the  past  few  weeks  they  have  sold  an  unusually  large 
number  of  large  size  machines,  as  well  as  a  normal  amount  of  smaller 
equipment.     They  report  business  to  be  excellent  in  every  department 


Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Company. — The  above  company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  announces  that  hereafter  its  armature  shifting  type  of 
variable  speed  motor  will  be  known  as  the  Reliance  Adjustable  Speed  Motor 
instead  of  the  Lincoln  V'ariable  Speed  Motor  as  formerly,  to  comply  with 
present  standard  terms  adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Electric 
Motor  Manufacturers  and  also  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  Lincoln  Electric 
Company  of  the  same  city. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company. — It  is  announced  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  the  old  board,  consisting  of 
Geo.  T.  Smith,  William  Murray,  William  H.  Corbin,  Edward  L.  Young, 
Geo.  E.  Long,  William  H.  Bumsted  and  Harry  Dailey,  were  unanimously 
re-elected,  and  the  board  of  directors  re-elected  the  former  officers,  namely, 
Geo.  T.  Smith,  president;  William  H.  Corbin,  vice-president;  Geo.  E.  Long, 
treasurer;  Harry  Dailey,  secretary;  J.  H.  Schermerhorn,  assistant  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary.     William  H.   Corbin  was  also  re-elected  as  counsel. 


Lfcius  I.  WiCHTMAN,  for  the  past  six  years  advertising  manager  for  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  announces  that  he  has  resigned 
his  position,  effective  August  1st,  and  that  he  will  open  an  office  in  New 
York  City  as  an  independent  specialist  in  machinery  advertising,  handling 
the  accounts  of  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  engineering  products.  To 
his  long  experience  in  managing  one  of  the  largest  advertising  accounts 
and  publicity  departments  in  the  machinery  field,  he  joins  a  prior  experience 
of  years  in  practical  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  construction 
work,   and   machine   design   and   manufacture. 


The  Bettendorf  Axle  Co. — Wm.  P.  Bettendorf,  president  of  the  above 
company,  Davenport,  Iowa,  died  June  3,  at  his  home,  at  the  age  of  68 
years,  as  the  result  of  cancer  of  the  bowels.  Mr.  Bettendorf  was  generally 
recognized  by  those  who  knew  him  in  his  work  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
inventive  and  mechanical  ability.  His  inventions  were  marked  by  great 
originality,  and  have  established  merit.  His  methods  of  manufacture  con- 
tributed hardly  less  to  this  success  than  the  mechanical  design  of  the  arti- 
cles themselves.  The  successful  building  up  of  a  great  railway  industry  at 
a  point  so  remote  from  the  producing  centers  of  the  material  used,  shows 
that  business  ability  was  combined  with  that  of  inventor  and  designer.  His 
lirst  railway  device  was  a  pressed-steel  brake  beam,  of  which  but  few  were 
manufactured.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  I-beam  bolsters  and  under- 
framing  fjr  cars.  Still  later  he  invented  the  cast  steel  side  frame  for 
trucks,  in  which  the  lournal  boxes  and  frame  are  cast  integrally  in  one 
piece.  The  success  of  his  business  is  too  recent  to  need  to  have  attention 
called  to  it. 
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SOME   DETAILS   OF   THE  ARTICULATED   COMPOUND 

LOCOMOTIVE   BUILT  AT   THE  SHOPS   OF 

THE   CANADIAN   PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 


On  page  8i  of  the  March,  1910,  issue  of  this  journal  appeared 
a  very  complete  and  interesting  description  of  the  experimental 
Mallet  locomotive  recently  built  at  the  Angus  shops  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway.  That  article  considered  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  design  and  gave  the  results  of  the  tests  made  on  it, 
also  mentioning  briefly  a  number  of  the  more  interesting  details. 
The  design  of  many  of  these  features  is  entirely  original  and  in 
some  cases  unique,  and  we  are  now  able  to  give  illustrations  of  a 
number  of  the  more  prominent  ones. 

THROTTLE    VALVE. 
Reference  to  the  boiler  drawing  on  page  82  will  show  that  the 


The  throttle  valve  proper  is,  of  course,  of  the  balanced  type, 
there  being  a  large  steam  chamber  above  it,  admission  to  which 
is  obtained  through  the  hollow  center  of  the  valve.  It  is  9J4  in. 
in  diameter  at  the  top  and  8J/2  in.  at  the  bottom.  A  starting 
valve  arrangement  is  included  consisting  of  a  small  valve  secured 
to  the  stem  which  seats  in  the  center  of  the  main  valve  when  the 
throttle  is  closed.  The  main  throttle  is  not  fastened  to  the  stem 
but  is  lifted  by  a  lug  or  boss  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
bottom  of  the  main  valve.  Before  this  occurs,  however,  the 
small  starting  valve  is  lifted  ^2  in.  and  gives  an  admission  through 
four  ^  in.  ports  in  the  body  of  the  main  valve.  These  serve  to 
fill  the  steam  pipes,  superheater,  etc.,  and  to  some  extent  equalize 


THROTTLE    VALVE    WITH    SMALL    AUXILIARY    STARTING    VALVE. 


throttle  valve  chamber  is  secured  outside  of  the  boiler  shell  and      sudden  large  draft  of  steam. 


connects  to  a  cast  iron  dry  pipe  from  the  dome,  located  just  ahead 
of  it,  by  means  of  an  interior  extension.  From  the  throttle  valve 
chamber  the  steam  is  carried  to  the  superheater  through  two 
external  pipes,  one  on  either  side,  which  are  very  heavily  lagged 
to  reduce  condensation. 

This  chamber  is  of  cast  iron  and  rests  on  a  brass  ball  ring 
having  a  ground  joint  with  the  plate  secured  to  the  boiler  shell, 
the  pressure  so  that  when  the  main  valve  is  opened  there  is  not  a 


Reference  to  the  illustration  will  show  the  detail  construction 
of  these  parts  and  also  the  arrangement  for  the  bell  crank,  which 
is  connected  to  the  throttle  lever  in  the  cab. 

;3r-  ^  CYUNDERS. 

Both  sets  of  cylinders  are  cast  independent  of  the  saddle  proper 
but  are  joined  on  the  center  line  in  the  usual  manner.  Piston 
valves  are  used,  the  high  pressure  being  irside  admission  and  the 
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HIGH    PRESSLRE    CVLIXDERS — CANADIAN     PACIFIC     MALLET. 


Sectiou  un  Horizontal 
CL.  of  Steam  CbL-dt8 


U)\V     PRESSURE     CVLIXDERS — CANADIAN     PACIFIC     MAI  LET. 
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I  ,  '•  pressure  outside.  The  design  of  both  of  these  cylinders  is 
o.  ifly  shown  in  the  illustration  and  follow,  as  far  as  possible, 
f  standard  arrangement  of  this  road.  The  valve  chambers  are 
o  1  inside  over  the  frames,  the  valves  being  operated  by  a  rocker, 
t.  ,  same  as  on  simple  engines  on  this  road.  A  steam  pipe  from 
t'r!»  superheater  extends  down  outside  of  the  boiler  and  connects 
t    an  extension  from  the  top  of  the  valve  chest  of  the  high- 


Cast  Steel 

HINGE    CASTIXG. 

pressure  cylinders.  The  exhaust  is  all  through  the  front  head  of 
the  valve  chamber,  the  piston  valves  being  of  the  hollow  type. 
A  cast  steel  saddle  secures  the  high-pressure  cylinders  to  the 
boiler.  Inasmuch  as  this  connection  is  made  to  a  point  on  the 
barrel  which  is  under  pressure,  great  care  was  used  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  the  bolts  working  loose.  The  saddle  is  secured 
to  the  barrel  by  iJ4  '"•  bolts  driven  into  taper  holes  reamed  from 
the  pressure  side.  The  connection  to  the  cylinders  is  on  a  flat 
surface  3  ft.  11  in.  wide  by  3  ft.  long  and  is  made  by  32  i>i  in. 
bolts.  -"'"'■  ■y"-y:'^:> 

There  is,  of  course,  no  connection  between  the  boiler  and  the 
low-pressure  cylinders,  altliough  a  small  saddle  or  steadying  cast- 
ing is  secured  to  the  barrel  at  this  point  and  slides  on  a  steel  plate 
on  the  top  of  the  cylinders.  This,  however,  is  not  expected  to 
carry  any  weight. 

The  relative  arrangement  of  the  valve  chambers  and  cylinders 
is  the  same  as  on  the  high  pressure  but  the  exhaust  passage  is 


RETLRN    UEND   ON    RECEIVER   PIPE. 


SWIVEL    ELEOW     IN     P.ECEIVER    LINE. 

carried  from  the  center  of  the  steam  chest  to  a  9  in.  opening  in 
the  center  of  the  cylinder  casting  on  a  line  with  the  valve 
chambers.  This  passage  is  closed  by  a  plate  at  the  rear  and  con- 
tinued by  an  elbow  at  the  front  to  the  exhaust  pipe. 

A  study  of  the  design  of  these  cylinders  will  show  the  care  that 
has  been  used  to  secure  lightness  and  simplicity.  At  first  sight 
it  might  appear  that  the  flanges  for  the  frame  connections  were 
too  light  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  frames  are  slabbed 
to  IS  in.  in  depth  by  3  in.  wide  at  this  point  >and  the  hinge  or 
articulated  joint  castings  which  connect  the  two  groups  together 


RECEIVER    HEADER    ON     HIGH     PRESSURE    CYLINDERS 
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arc  secured  between  the  frames  below  the  cylinders,  it  is  evident 
that  this  flange  is  of  ample  strength. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  this  hinge  casting,  which  is  in 
duplicate  for  the  front  and  rear  groups,  simply  being  reversed 
in  order  to  get  the  proper  bearings  for  the  lugs. 

RECEIVER    AND    EXHAUST    PIPING. 

A  cast  steel  header  connecting  on  the  front  of  both  valve 
chambers  of  the  high  pressure  cylinders  carries  the  exhaust  from 
these  cylinders  to  the  receiver  pipe  located  on  the  left  side  of 
the  locomotive.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  detail  of 
this  header.  The  steam  chest  heads  are  secured  outside  and  it 
really  forms  part  of  the  cylinder,  although,  of  course,  removable, 
the  studs  holding  the  heading  being  attached  directly  to  the  cylin- 
der and  passing  through  the  header.  The  receiver  consists  of  a 
7  in.  wrought  iron  pipe  extending  outward  and  upward  from  this 
header  for  about  6  ft.  It  then  connects  to  a  return  bend  and  is 
continued  downward  and  inward  to  an  elbow  pipe,  located  directly 
over  the  pin  connecting  the  two  groups.  At  this  point  there  is  a 
packed  swivel  joint,  being  the  only  one  on  the  locomotive.  This 
joint  is  made  between  this  elbow  pipe  and  the  header  secured  to 
the  rear  of  the  low  pressure  cylinders,  extending  from  the  valve 
chambers  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  high  pressure  header. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  detail  of  this  connection. 
The  cast  steel  elbow  pipe  has  a  straight  finished  surface,  its  lower 
end  extending  down  through  the  gland  on  the  low  pressure 
header.  The  packing  is  alternate  wedges  of  cast  iron  and  white 
metal,  there  being  four  pairs  in  the  set.  The  steam  pressure 
would  tend  to  force  the  elbow  pipe  out  of  the  gland  and  a  loop 
has  been  cast  at  its  bottom  which  extends  down  and  swivels 
around  a  iJ4  in-  bolt  in  the  bottom  of  the  header. 

From  the  exhaust  passages  in  the  low  pressure  cylinders  the 
steam  is  carried  to  the  exhaust  pipe  in  the  front  end  through  a 
9  in.  pipe  arranged  with  a  swivel  joint  at  both  ends.  The  illus- 
tration of  the  front  end  shows  the  construction  of  the  joint  at 
that  point  and  the  other  joint  of  the  same  arrangement  is  formed 
on  top  of  an  elbow  pipe  that  extends  out  from  the  exhaust  passage 
in  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  Both  of  these  joints  are  arranged 
to  swivel,  having  a  ball  seat,  and  are  also  permitted  a  longitudinal 
movement  to  the  small  extent  required  by  the  design, — only  ^ 
of  an  inch.  The  arrangement  consists  of  a  brass  ball  ring  having 
a  ground  joint  connection  on  iis  lower  surface,  the  whole 
elbow  pipe  construction  being  held  together  by  ten  springs  of  200 
lbs.  capacity  each,  or  a  total  of  2,000  lbs.  In  this  manner  a  slip- 
joint  in  the  exhaust  line  was  made  unnecessary. 

STEAM    REVERSE    GEAR. 

This  gear  is  entirely  original  in  many  of  its  features  and  in 


FRONT   END  AR8ANGEMF.NT   SHOWING   SWIVEL   AND   EXPANSION   JOINT 

IN   EXHAUST  PIPE. 

the  matter  of  simplicity,  accuracy  of  adjustment  and  reliability 
it  has  many  advantages.  A  6  in.  steam  cylinder  controlled  by 
a  slide  valve  in  the  steam  chest  below  it  forms  the  source  of 
power  for  operating  the  reverse  mechanism  of  both  sets  of  gears. 
The  piston  rod  in  this  cylinder  is  connected  to  a  screw  with  ver>' 
large  pitch,  which  in  turn  connect  to  the  piston  rod  of  the  oil 
cylinder,  that  acts  as  a  dash  pot.  Just  ahead  of  the  screw  is  a 
block  forming  part  of  the  piston  rod  to  which  are  hinged  a 
double  link  that  connects  to  the  upright  arm  forged  integral 
with  the  reverse  shaft.  To  the  reverse  shaft  is  also  keyed  the 
lifting  arm  for  the  high  pressure  gear,  which  has  a  slotted  upper 
end  carrying  the  block  to  which  the  reach  rod  from  the  low  pres- 
sure gears  extend.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the 
movement  of  the  valve  of  the  low  pressure  cylinders  independent 
of  the  high  pressure  valves,  as  was  explained  on  page  84  of  the 
March  issue. 
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Live  Steam 
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Drip  Valve 


STEAM  REVERSE  GEAR — CANADIAN   PACITIC   MALLET. 


The  large  screw  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  connection 
between  the  oil  and  steam  cylinders  is  3  in.  in  diameter,  having 
a  sextuple  thread,  4J4  in.  pitch.  On  this  screw  is  carried  a  large 
nut  with  a  notched  ring.  This  nut  is  held  in  place  by  a  frame 
extending  out  from  the  side  of  the  firebox  and  because  of  the 
coarse  thread  it  easily  revolces  as  the  gear  is  moved.  The  latch 
from  the  lever  sets  into  the  notches  in  the  ring,  preventing  its 
movement  and  thus  locking  the  gear  in  any  desired  place.  The 
lever  is  carried  on  a  standard  at  the  proper  height  and  connects 
to  the  slide  valve  of  the  steam  cylinder  through  a  bell  crank,  as 
is  shown  in  the  drawing.    The  latch  at  the  large  nut  is  so  con- 


nected that  lugs  on  the  reverse  lever  will  lift  it  whenever  the 
lever  is  thrown  in  either  direction. 

In  operation,  the  small  lever  is  thrown  forward,  for  instance, 
which  movement  first  unlatches  the  large  nut  and  then  moves 
the  slide  valve  to  the  left  (referring  to  the  large  drawing).  This 
admits  steam  to  the  left  side  of  the  piston  and  carries  the  lift 
shaft  toward  the  right  When  it  has  moved  the  desired  distance, 
as  shown  by  the  indicator,  the  operating  handle  is  brought  to  the 
center,  shutting  off  the  steam  and  at  the  same  time  dropping  the 
latch  into  the  notches  on  the  large  nut  and  holding  the  whole 
gear  securely. 


LINE  SHAFT  DRIVE  AND  INDIVIDUAL  MOTOR  DRIVE 
IN  filACHINE  SHOPS.* 


A.  G.  POPCKE, 


Power  for  the  operation  of  machine  tools  may  be  furnished 
either  by  individual  motors  or  from  a  line  shaft.  In  laying  out 
an  installation  of  machine  tools,  the  relative  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  drive  should  be  carefully  considered.  The  first 
cost  of  drive  from  a  line  shaft  is  usually  less  than  by  individual 
motors.  In  a  great  many  cases  a  line  shaft  drive  has  been 
installed  without  giving  due  consideration  either  to  the  advant- 
ages or  the  savings  which  can  be  effected  by  an  individual  motor 
drive. 

The  writer  has  at  hand  a  number  of  experimental  tests  from 
which  the  following  analyses  have  been  obtained.  Formerly 
practically  all  shops  were  driven  from  long  line  shafts  and  the 
speed  regulation  was  very  poor.  A  break-down  anywhere  in 
the  shop  would  then  shut  down  the  whole  system.  So  simple 
a  thing  as  a  belt  leaving  its  pulley  was  likely  to  cause  a  cessa- 
tion of  work  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  More  recently 
the  steam  engine  has  been  replaced  in  many  cases  by  one  large 
motor,  thus  securing  more  uniformity  in  speed  regulation.  Then 
came  the  division  of  tools  into  groups  with  an  individual  motor 
for  each  group.  By  this  method  even  better  speed  regulation  is 
obtained  and  there  are  fewer  general  delays. 

For  most  kinds  of  service,  however,  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing each  tool  independent  of  others  has  become  evident  to  close 
observers.  It  is  found  that  with  individual  motors,  higher  speeds 
and  deeper  cuts  are  possible.  The  water-hardened  steel  cutting 
tools  formerly  used  would  not  permit  this,  nor  was  the  structure 
of  the  old  line-sh^ft-driven  tools  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
additional  stresses  due  to  heavier  cuts.  High-speed  steel  came 
to  meet  the  first  need,  and  stronger  construction  soon  brought 


•  From  the  Electric  Journal. 


the  machine  tools  in  line.  To  the  advent  of  the  electric  motor, 
then,  can  be  ascribed  the  commercial  development  of  high-speed 
steel  and  many  improvements  in  machine  tool  construction. 

Increased  economy  in  the  operation  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery can  be  effected  in  two  ways : 

I — By  reducing  the  power  required  to  operate  the  machinery. 

2 — By  reducing  the  time  required  for  a  given  operation,  or,  in 
other  words,  increasing  the  output  in  a  given  time. 

When  confronted  with  the  problem  of  deciding  between  the 
continued  use  of  an  existing  line  shaft  or  individual  motor  drive, 
or  when  deciding  between  the  two  methods  for  a  new  installa- 
tion, the  problem  should  be  impartially  considered  in  all  its 
phases,  somewhat  as  outlined  in  Table  I.  This  table  includes 
every  important  item  to  be  considered,  except  one,  and  in  every 
case  the  advantage  is  with  the  motor. 

Comparative  first  cost  is  possibly  the  first  consideration  to 
enter  the  mind  of  most  men,  and  this  is  the  one  consideration 
purposely  omitted  from  Table  I.  That  this  consideration  is  of 
relatively  minor  importance,  is  evident  when  the  saving  in  power 
consumption  and  in  time  made  possible  by  the  use  of  individual 
motors  is  considered.        •"  v' 

Economy  in  Power  Consumption. 

In  order  to  determine  the  power  required  to  drive  line  shaft- 
ing and  to  obtain  data  for  making  accurate  estimates,  tests  have 
been  made  by  the  aid  of  a  graphic  recording  meter  on  motor- 
driven  line  shafts.  The  fact  that  these  shafts  were  motor-driven 
gave  them  some  advantage  over  engine-driven  shafts,  and  made 
accurate  measurements  possible,  otherwise  the  method  of  driv- 
ing the  line  shaft  need  not  be  considered  here.  In  each  case 
the  line  shaft  was  belted  to  short  counter-shafts  from  which  the 
machine  tools  were  driven.  In  the  following  discussion  all  ref- 
erences to  the  power  required  to  drive  the  line  shaft  are  under- 
stood to  include  the  power  requiranents  of  the  counter-shafts 
and  connecting  belting. 
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Test  No.  I. — ^This  test  was  made  on  a  lightly  loaded  line 
•haft  driving  three  machine  tools,  the  conditions  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

Length  of  main  shaft,  116  feet. 

Diameter  of  main  shaft,  >  inches. 

Self-oiling  bearings  every  eight  feet;  dimensions  8  in.  x  It  in. 

Couplings  every  S4  feet. 

Driving  motor,  40  b.  p.,  720  r.p.m. 

Machine  tools — 

One  14  ft.  boring  mill;  ma.ximum  power  requirement...   S  kw. 

One  48  in.  x  10  ft.  planer;  maximum  power  requirement  2  kw. 

One  10  ft.  X  20  ft.  planer;  maximum  power  requirement  3  kw. 

Maximum  power  requirement  with  all  tools  working  at 

maximum   output    8  kw. 

The  test  showed  that  4.5  kw.  input  to  the  motor  was  required 
to  drive  the  line  shaft  with  no  n:achines  operating.  Tests  last- 
ing over  several  hours  showed  that  the  machines  while  operat- 
ing under  existing  shop  conditions  required  an  additional  aver- 
age input  of  only  about  1.5  kw. ;  that  is,  the  total  motor  input 
was  approximately  6  kw.  Of  this  amount  the  line  shaft  required 
75  per  cent,  and  the  machine  tools  only  25  per  cent.,  including 
their  friction  and  power  requirements. 


The  input  to  the  motor,  when  driving  the  line  shaft  alone, 
was  3.5  kw.  Tests  of  several  hours'  duration  showed  an  aver- 
age of  2.1  kw.  additional  to  drive  the  tools  under  practical  oper- 
ating conditions.  That  is,  the  total  average  motor  input  was  5.6 
kw.,  of  which  the  line  shafting  absorbed  63  per  cent,  and  the 
machines  only  37  per  cent. 

The  annual  cost  of  power,  at  $0.02  per  kilowatt-hour,  would 
be  s.6X2,8o8X$o.02=$3i4..so,  of  which  63  per  cent.,  or  $196.56, 
is  chargeable  to  line  shafting  and  the  remainder,  $117.94,  to  the 
tools.  The  maximum  input  to  the  motor  observed  during  the 
test  was  6.6  kw. ;  but  assuming,  as  before,  a  maximum  average 
of  one-half  full  capacity,  the  machines  would  require  6.5  kw., 
making  a  total  average  input  of  10  kw.,  of  which  the  line  shaft 
would  require  35  per  cent,  and  the  tools  65  per  cent.  The  power 
cost,  at  $0.02  per  kilowatt-hour,  would  then  be  10X2,808X0.02= 
$561.60  per  annum;  35  per  cent.,  or  $196.56,  being  chargeable  to 
the  line  shaft,  and  65  per  cent.,  or  $365.04,  to  the  tools. 

Test  No.  J. — This  test  was  made  on   a  heavily  loaded  line 


Item. 

Line   Shaft  Drive. 

Individual   Motor  Drive. 

Advantage   of   Individual    Motor. 

1 — Power  consumption 

Constant     friction.      Loss     in     shafts, 
belts  and  motor. 
Power  for  cutting. 

Friction    loss    (motor   and   tool    only; 
and  useful  power  only  while  working 

Less  power  required 

2 — Speed  control 

No.    speeds    =    No.    cone    pulleys    X 
No.  gear  ratios. 

No.  speeds  =  No.  controller  points  X 
No.  gear  ratios 

More  speeds  possible.  Time  saved  in 
making  speed  adjustments 

3 — Reversing 

Clutch  and  crossed  belt. 

Reversible   controller 

Time  saved  in  reversing 

4 — Adjusting  tool  and  work 

Stopping    at    any    definite    point    very 
difficult 

Can  be  started  in  either  direction  and 
stopped  promptly  at  any  point 

Time  saved  in  setting  up  and  lining 
up  a  job 

6 — Speed  adjustment 

Large  speed  increments  between  pul- 
ley steps 

Small  speed  increments  between  con- 
troller steps 

Time  saved  in  obtaining  proper  cut- 
ting speed 

6 — Size  of  cut 

Limited  by  slipping  belt 
Large   belts  hard  to  shift 

Limited  by  strength  of  tool  and  size 
of  motor 

Time  saved  by  taking  heavier  cuts 

7 — ^Time  to  complete  a  job 

Much  less  time  required  as  indicated 
for  previous  item* 

8 — Liability  to  accidents 

Slipping  or  breaking  belts.    Injury  to 
machine    tool,    cutting    tool    or    prime 
mover 

Injury   to    machine    tool,    cutting   tool 
or  motor 

Much  less  liability  to  accidents 

9 — Checking  economy  of 
operations 

Close  supervision  required.    Very  dif- 
ficult to  locate  causes  of  delay 

Accurate    tests   possible   by   means   of 
graphic   records 

Causes  of  delay  and  the  remedies 
easily  located  without  personal  super- 
vision 

10 — Flexibility  of  location 

Location  determined  by  shafting,  and 
changes  are    difficult 

Location    determined    by    sequence    of 
operations.    Changes  readily  made. 

Greater  convenience  in  handling  work 
and  increased  economy  of  operation. 
More  compact  arrangement  possible 

TABLE    I— COMPARISON    OF    LINE    SHAFT  DRIVE    AND    INDIVIDUAL    MOTOR    DRIVE. 

Assuming  the  cost  of  power  at  two  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  shaft  driving  12  machine  tools.  The  length  of  the  line  shaft  was 
and  that  a  working  year  contains  2,808  hours  (54  hours  per  300  feet,  all  other  dimensions  of  the  shaft,  bearings  and  coup- 
week),  the  cost  of  power  for  the  foregoing  installation  would  lings  being  the  same  as  in  test  No.  i.  The  driving  motor  was 
be  6X2,8o8X$o.02=i.$336.96  per  annum,  of  which  75  per  cent.,  or  40  horse-power,  720  r.p.m.,  and  the  tools  consisted  of  three 
$252.72,  is  chargeable  to  the  line  shaft.  This  assumption  of  planers,  five  boring  mills,  three  radial  drills,  one  slotter  and  one 
power  cost  is  low  for  many  installations,  especially  for  small,  milling  machine, 
isolated  plants.  The  input  to  the  motor  for  the  shaft  alone  was  6.3  kw.,  and 

While  making  the  foregoing  tests  the  machines  were  not  the  average  additional  input  for  the  machine  tools  was  8.0  kw, 
all  operating  at  full  capacity.  Assuming  the  best  practical  aver-  making  a  total  average  input  of  14.3  kw.  Of  this  total  the  shaft- 
age  operating  conditions  to  be  full  capacity  of  each  tool  one-  ing  absorbed  very  nearly  44  per  cent,  and  the  tools  the  remain- 
half  of  the  time  or  one-half  capacity  full  time,  the  machines  dcr,  or  56  per  cent.  The  annual  cost  of  power,  with  the  former 
would  require  4  kw.  The  total  average  input  to  the  motor  assumptions,  would  be  i4-3X2,8o8Xo.02=$8o3.09,  of  which  44 
would  then  be  8.5  kw.,  of  which  the  line  shaft  would  absorb  53  per  cent.,  or  $353-36,  is  chargeable  to  the  shafting, 
per  cent,  and  the  machine  tools  47  per  cent.  The  power  cost  If  all  the  tools  driven  from  this  line  shaft  were  working 
at  two  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  under  the  foregoing  assumptions  simultaneously  at  full  capacity  they  would  require  a  motor  iu- 
would  then  be  8.5X2,8o8X$o.02=$477.36  per  annum,  of  which  put  of  42  kw.  The  maximum  input  to  the  motor  observed  dur- 
53  per  cent.,  or  $252.72,  is  chargeable  to  the  line  shaft.  ing  the  test  was  19.4  kw.    Assuming,  however,  maximum  prac- 

Test  No.   2. — This   test   was   made   on    a   moderately   loaded  tical  average  operating  conditions  to  be  half  capacity  full  time, 

line  shaft  driving  five  machine  tools.     The  details  of  the  shaft  the  machines  would  require  21  kw.,  making  a  total  input  of  27.3 

construction  were  the  same  as  in  Test  No.  i,  and  the  other  con-  kw.,  23  per  cent,  being  chargeable  to  the  line  shaft.    The  power 

ditions  were  as  follows :  cost  at  $0.02  per  kilowatt-hour  would  then  be  27.3X2,808X0.02= 

Driving  motor  30  h.  p.,  720  r.p.m.  $1,533.17  per  annum,  of  which  $353.36  is  chargeable  to  the  line 

Machine  tools —                     .....  .!._*» 

One  14  ft.  vertical  boring  mill;  maximum  power  require-  Snaxt. 

One  6  ft.  racUaidriilV  maximum  power  requirement S  kw.  ECONOMY  IN  TiME. 

One  7  ft.  radial  drill;  maximum  power  requirement.....  2  kw.  ...                                  ,                     -   .               .      .     ,.    j  • 

Two  No.  8  Niies  horizonui  boring,  drilling  and  milling  The  relative  time  economy  of  motoT  oiivc  and  shaft  dnve 

machines;  maximum  power  requirement,  each JJcw.  .^   ^^^^    illustrated   by   comparing   the   tWO    methods    fof   a   giveB 

Maximum  power  requirement  with  all  tools  working  at  installation.     The  overhead  charges,  consisting  of  interest,  ia- 

maximum   capacity    *»  «''• 
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furance,  taxes,  repairs  to  plant,  salaries,  etc.,  are  practically  the 
5ame  for  either  method  of  driving. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  cost  of  equipping  the  tools 
referred  to  in  Test  No.  2  with  individual  motors  will  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  saving  to  be  effected  thereby  estimated.  The  data 
u!ed  for  making  the  comparison  are  based  either  on  actual  tests 
or  assumptions  warranted  by  experience. 

T\BLE  II— M.\CHINE  TOOLS  AND  OPERATING  COSTS   OF  TEST 
*  NO.  3. 


OperatiDK  Costs 

Individual  Motor 

Hacuinb  Tool 

Overhead 

Wages 

HP 

Cost  Including 
Controller 

M  ft.  vertical  Boring  Mill 

t  f ♦    CorliAl   Drill 

$1  50 

50 

1  20 

3  00 

3  00 

$0  35 
0  30 
0  30 
0  35 
0  35 

:o 
5 

7.5 
5 
5 

$370 
255 

290 

No.  8  Horizontal  Boring  Mill.. 
No.  8  Horizontal  Borins  Mill-. 

200 
200 

Total  Costs 

$9  20 

$1  65 

$1  315 

The  overhead  cost  and  wages  per  year  of  2,808  hours  (54 
hours  per  week),  for  either  line  shaft  or  motor  drive,  from  Table 
II,  are: 

Overhead    2,808  X  9.20  =  $25,833.60 

Wages   2,808  X   1.65  =       4,633.20 

Total    $30,466.80 

The  cost  of  a  large  motor  and  line  shaft  drive  for  the  fore- 
going installation  is  approximately  $900.  The  cost  of  the  in- 
dividual motors  is  $1,315,  as  indicated  in  Table  II.  Assuming 
that  the  cost  of  attachments,  changes  in  tools  to  fit  them  for 
motor  drive,  wiring,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  the  cost  of  line  shaft 
drive,  $900,  the  total  cost  of  the  individual  motor  installation 

is  $i,3i5+$900::=$^.2iS- 

The  cost  of  power  for  line  shaft  drive,  as  determined  from 
Test  Xo.  2,  is  $314.50  per  year,  with  power  at  two  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, of  which  $117.94  is  chargeable  to  the  tools.  In  some 
cases  the  installation  of  individual  motors  has  resuUed  in  more 
than  20  per  cent,  increased  output,  but  assuming  a  conservative 
estimate,  ten  per  cent.,  the  power  cost  can  safely  be  placed  ?.t 
$130  per  year.  Calculating  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  machine 
tool  at  six  per  cent,  and  depreciation  at  ten  per  cent.,  the  operat- 
ing costs  can  be  compared  as  follows: 

Line  Shaft.  Indiv.  Motors. 

Overhead    and    wages • .,  •   $30,466.80  $30,466.80 

Interen  and  Depreciation   (a)   16%  on  costs  ol  m- 

stallalion,   $900  and  $2,215,  respectively 144.00  354.4U 

Power    314.50  ^^""^ 


Total    .<• 


This  comparison  shows  a  balance  in  operating  costs  of  $30,- 
951.20— $30,925.30=$25.90,  favoring  the  line  shaft  drive.  Ex- 
perience has  shown,  however,  that  tools  equipped  with  individual 
motors  will  turn  out  at  least  ten  per  cent,  more  finished  product 
than  they  will  when  line-shaft-driven.  Assuming  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  shaft-driven  tools  are  just  equivalent  to  their  operat- 
ing costs,  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  output  makes  $0.I0X 
$30,925.30=$3.092.53  increased  earnings  per  year  obtainable  by 
the  use  of  individual  motors  with  scarcely  any  increase  in 
arrangement  for  driving  a  shop  in  any  given  case. 

With  the  asssumed  maximum  practical  operating  conditions 
given  under  Test  No.  2,  the  power  cost  for  line  shaft  drive  is 
$561.60,  $365.04  being  chargeable  to  the  tools.  Assuming  ten 
per  cent,  increased  output  with  individual  motor  drive,  the  cost 
of  power  would  be  about  $400.  The  comparison  of  line  shaft 
drive  and  individual  motor  drive  would  then  be  as  follows : 

Line  Shaft.   Indiv.  Motors. 

Overhead    and    wages '3<^'f55-^2  ^^°'^K 

Inte.-est    and    depreciation HJ.OO  3j)4.40 

Povjer 561.60  400.00 

Total    i ;  1-. .  ;■. $31,172.40  J31, 221.20 

This  assumption  leaves  a  balance  of  $48.80  favoring  line 
shaft  drive,  provided  the  increased  output  with  motors  be  not 
considered.  When  allowance  is  made  for  ten  per  cent,  increased 
output,  the  comparison  shows  $3,117.24— $48.8o=$3t068.44  per 
year  favoring  individual  motor  drive. 


The  foregoing  analyses  show  that  the  only  consideration  favor- 
ing line  shaft  drive — namely,  lower  first  cost — is  much  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  increased  production  possible  with 
motor  drive;  also,  that  the  cost  of  power,  though  in  favor  of 
motor  drive,  plays  a  very  small  part  in  the  determination  of 
operating  expenses  in  a  machine  shop.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
the  higher  the  cost  of  power  the  more  favorable  the  proposition 
becomes  to  individual  motor  drive. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  use  individual  motor  drive  in  ?iiy  particular  case  is  a  finan- 
cial one  and  must  be  properly  analyzed.  The  best  way  for  a 
shop  manager  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  be  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing question :  What  investment  shall  I  make  and  how  shall 
I  equip  my  shop  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  income  upon  tht 
mvestment?  Individual  drive  means  an  increase  in  investment, 
but  in  nearly  all  cases  a  much  greater  percentage  income  will 
be  reaped  than  if  line  shaft  drive  was  employed.  The  above 
discussion  shows  in  a  general  way  how  to  determine  the  best 
expense,  leaving  a  net  annual  profit  of  approximately  $3,092.53 
— ^$25.90=$3,o66.63,  favoring  the  motor  drive. 


TANK  STRAINER. 

In  the  design  of  tank  strainer  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
connection  to  the  tender  is  from  the  left  and  a  copper  screen 
is  set  at  sucii  an  angle  and  location  that  the  flow  will  force  any 
solid  particles  larger  than  the  perforations  off  from  the  screen 
and  into  the  receptacle  below.  At  the  same  time  the  screen  is 
practicallj-  vertical  across  the  flow  of  the  water  and  thus  offei.^ 
the  least  obstruction.  It  is  accessible  for  cleaning  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  single  nut,  wliich  releases  the  head  having  a  eroufd 
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joint  with  the  body  of  the  valve.  The  removal  of  a  plug  at  the 
bottom  not  only  permits  the  flushing  of  the  strainer  but  also 
drains  all  connections  between  the  tank  valve  and  the  injector. 
This  strainer  is  very  simple  in  its  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion and  was  designed  in  the  mechanical  engineer's  office  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  where  it  is  being  put  into  very  ex- 
tensive use. 


New  Electric  I>(k:omoti\i:.<. — The  Illinois  Traction  System  is 
building  si.x  heavj-  electric  locomotives  at  its  shops  in  Decatur, 
111.  They  will  be  equipped  with  four  General  Electric,  6oo-h.p. 
motors  with  Sprague-Gencral  Electric,  multiple  unit  type  M 
control.  The  trucks  will  be  furnished  by  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company  and  the  air-brakes  will  be  Westinghouse  EL.  The 
locomotives  will  resemble  in  general  outline  the  steel  turtle- 
back  cars  in  use  on  this  line,  and  will  be  34  ft.  long,  9  ft.  3,  in. 
wide.  They  are  to  be  equipped  with  M.  C.  B.  couplers  and 
steel  pilots.  :.  i'.V'  '. 


MALLET   ARTICULATED   LOCOMOTIVES,    2-6-8-0    TYPE 


Great  Northern   Railway. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  recently  completed  ten 
more  Mallet  articulated  compound  locomotives  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  The  general  features  of  the  locomotives  of 
this  type  heretofore  used  on  this  line  have  been  published  in  this 
journal.*  The  principal  changes  embodied  in  the  design  of  the 
new  engines  are  as   follows : 

The  use  of  a  separable  boiler,  with  a  feed-water  heater  in 
the  front  section,  and  an  Emerson  superheater  in  the  rear  sec- 
tion. A  change  from  the  2-6-6-2  to  the  2-6-8-O  wheel  arrange- 
ment. An  increase  in  the  cylinder  diameters,  and  the  use  of 
piston   instead   of  slide   valves.     A   general   revision   in   the   dc- 


is  provided  with  a  cuider  pocket  for  cleaning  the  combustion 
chamber. 

The  high  pressure  exhaust  steam,  after  passing  through  the 
saddle  casting,  is  conducted  by  a  cast  iron  elbow,  to  a  horizontal 
pipe  located  in  the  large  central  flue  of  the  water  heater.  A 
second  elbow,  placed  in  the  smokebo.x,  then  conducts  the  steam 
to  the  flexible  receiver  pipe.  This  pipe  is  placed  on  a  sharp  in- 
clination, and  is  provided  with  a  ball-joint  at  each  end  and  one 
intermediate  slip  joint.  The  arrangement  of  the  final  exhaust 
pipe  calls  for  no  special  comment. 

Cvi.iNDEKS,   V.M.vKs   .\Ni)  V.\LVE   Gear. — The   cvHudcrs   are   2? 
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ARTICULATED    LOCOMOTIVE    or     THE    2-6-H-O    TYPE — GRE.\T     NORTHERN      RAII.V.'AY. 


sign  of  the  more  important  details,  such  as  the  articulated  frame 
connection,  reversing  gear,  etc. 

Boiler. — The  boiler  is  straight  topped,  and  the  firebox  (Bel- 
paire  type)  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  previous  Great  North- 
ern engines.  The  back  head  slopes  forward,  and  is  stayed  above 
the  crown  by  gusset  plates.  These  plates  are  cut  out  to  accom- 
modate the  transverse  boits  which  stay  the  outside  shell  abov: 
the  crown.  The  barrel  is  composed  of  two  rings,  and  contain, 
307  tubes  15  ft.  long.  Thirty-two  of  these  tubes  are  5  in.  in  di- 
ameter, while  the  remaining  275  are  2J4  in-  i"  diameter.  In 
front  of  the  tube  sheet  is  a  sohrt  combustion  chamber,  sur- 
mounted by  a  manhole.  The  separable  boiler  joint  surrounds 
the  front  end  of  this  chamber.  The  feed  water  heater  is  5  ft. 
2  in.  long  over  tube  sheets,  and  contains  582  tubes,  each  2^  in. 
in  diameter.  These  tubes  are  distributed  over  the  entire  cros"- 
section,  except  at  the  center,  where  the  heater  is  traversed  by  a 
flue  II  in.  in  diameter.  This  flue  is  riveted  to  the  tube  sheets. 
which  arc  suitably  flanged  for  the  purpose. 

Steam  and  Exhaust  Piping. — The  dome  is  located  immedi 
ately  in  front  of  the  firebox,  and  the  throttle  communicates  with 
a  horizontal  dry  pipe  of  ordinary  construction.  This  pipe  term'- 
nates  in  the  combustion  chamber,  where  it  is  connected,  by  means 
of  a  lee-head,  with  the  superheater  headers.  These  arc,  in  shapf, 
not  unlike  ordinary  steam  pipes. t  Each  header  is  divided  into 
two  compartments,  and  has  cast  upon  it  suitable  lugs  which  are 
bored  out  to  receive  the  superheater  pipes.  These  pipes  are  ex- 
panded into  the  headers  and  are  arranged  with  a  double  loop 
in  each  large  boiler  tube.  The  loops  are  connected  by  cast  steel 
return  bends.  The  5  in.  boiler  tubes  are  grouped  in  four  rows, 
two  of  which  arc  placed  back  of  each  header. 

The  superheated  steam  is  conveyed  to  the  steam  chests  through 
short  horizontal  pipes.  These  are  connected  to  the  superheater 
headers  through  a  saddle  casting  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the 
combustion  chamber,  and  cored  out  to  convey  the  high  pressure 
exhaust  steam  to  the  receiver  pipe.     This  casting,  furthermore. 


•  See  190«5,  pp.  371,  and  1907,  pp.  213. 

t  See  .Amf.rk  AN   Kncixeer,  Feb.,  1910,  pp.  fi4. 


and  35  by  22  inches,  and  with  55-inch  driving  wheels  and  a 
steam  pressure  of  200  pounds,  the  calculated  tractive  effort  is 
82,000  pounds.  With  359,600  pounds  on  driving  wheels,  the  re- 
sulting factor  of  adhesion  is  4.38.  The  high  and  low  pressure 
cylinders  are  cast  independent  of  their  respective  saddles.  The 
high  pressure  valves  are  13  in.  in  diameter,  and  arranged  for 
inside  admission ;  while  the  low  pressure  valves  are  15  in.  in 
diameter  and  arranged  for  outside  admission.  The  by-pass 
valves  are  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  style.  The  relief  plates 
are  of  cast  steel,  and  each  is  formed  in  one  piece  with  a  central 
spindle  guide.  The  two  reverse  shafts  are  connected  by  a 
jointed  reach  rod,  placed  on  the  center  line  of  the  engine,  with 
a  flexible  joint  in  the  center  of  the  high  pressure  saddle.  The 
Ragonnet  power  gear  is  used,  and  its  cylinder  is  bolted  to  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  boiler  shell  immediately  ahead  of  the 
high  pressure   reverse   shaft. 

Frames  and  Running  Gear. — The  frames  are  of  cast  steel, 
and  are  arranged  with  a  single  articulated  connection.  The  low 
pressure  cylinders  are  bolted  and  keyed  to  a  steel  box  casting, 
which  constitutes  part  of  the  framing  system  for  the  forward 
engine.  This  arrangement  is  reported  to  have  given  excellent 
satisfaction  on  heavy  Mallet  locomotives  built  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  during  the  past  year. 

The  equalization  of  the  rear  engine  is  continuous,  and  is  ar- 
ranged with  leaf  springs  over  the  boxes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
pairs  of  drivers.  The  frames  are  supported  under  the  firebox 
by  three  inverted  leaf  springs  on  each  side,  and  these  are  con- 
nected to  yoke  equalizers  placed  over  the  boxes  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  pairs  of  drivers. 

The  equalization  of  the  front  group  of  wheels  is  arranged  with 
yokes  over  the  boxes  of  the  leading  drivers.  These  yokes  are 
connected  to  a  transverse  beam  of  cast  steel  and  from  this  beam 
is  suspended  an  inverted  leaf  spring.  The  back  end  of  the  for- 
ward equalizer  rests  on  the  middle  of  this  spring,  and  the  equal- 
izer is  fulcrumed  under  the  steel  box  casting  which  supports  the 
low  pressure  cylinders. 

Other  Details.— The  front  section  of  the  boiler  is  carried  on 
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1  supports,  both  of  which  are  under  load.  The  rear  support 
;  placed  under  the  water  heater,  and  the  front  support  under 
t  ■. .  smokebox.    The  latter  is  iitted  with  the  controlling  spring. 

:^and  is  delivered  to  the  rear  group  of  wheels  from  a  box 
r  iced  over  the  boiler,  and  to  the  forward  group  from  a  sepa- 
;   !e  box  located  well  down,  between  the  low  pressure  cyiinderr-. 

The  injectors  are  ncm-lifiing,  and  are  placed  right  and  left 
.,  ;der  the  cab.  They  force  water  directly  into  the  heater,  keep- 
,1  Si  the  latter  constantly  lilled.  The  outlet  from  the  heater  is 
l/iciced  on  the  top  center  line,  and  water  is  delivered  to  the  boiler 
;  roper   through   two   checks,   placed    right   and   left    immediately 

ick  of  the  front  tul)e  sheet. 

The  smokebox  contains  a  high  s-jngle  nozzle,  in  front  of  which 
i~  placed  the  adjustable  diaphragm.  .\  petticoat  pipe  is  located 
under  the  stack.  Tlie  smokebox  arrangement  is  characterized 
l>y  simplicity  and  freedom   from  draft  obstruction.        ■. 

Tender. — The  tender  is  designed  in  accordance  with  Great 
Northern  practice.  The  frame  is  composed  of  I2  in.  channels, 
and  the  trucks  are  of  the  equalized  pedestal  type  with  cast  steel 
center,  steel-tired  wheels. 

The  satisfactory  results  so  far  given  by  Mallet  lotomotivei 
on  the  Great  Northern  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  up  t<i  the 
present  time  77  of  these  engines  have  been  Iniilt  for  this  com- 
pany by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  .As  the  new  locomo- 
tives are  equipped  with  feed-water  heaters  and  superheaters,  it 
should  be  possible  to  accurately  determine  the  respective  econc 
mies  resulting  from  the  application  of  such  devices. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  given  in  tlie 
following  table : 

GENERAL     DATA. 
<;auge •  • > •  ■  •  •  *   ^t-  ,8  Vi.  i" 

Service    ....../..;,. vr.*"'^''; 

Fuel lilt.   Coal 

Tracti'vV  t'ffort  '.'.'..'.'..'.' 83,0(10  lb>. 

Wfisht   in   working  order 378,300  lbs. 

Weiglit    on    drivers .35it.6O0  lbs. 

Weight    on    leading   truck ,>,. 18,?00  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order........:*.- Si'e.OOO  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving,   front -...>,;.; 10  It. 

Wheel   base,   driving,   back ..........'.. !•>   It. 

Wheel  base,  total   •• *i  ft-  I).!"- 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender .76  ft,  i'/j  ni. 

KATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivers  -f-  tractive  effort ^-J."* 

Total  weight  -H  tractive  effort .4.00 

Tractive  effort  X  diani.  drivers  -f-  total  heating  surface.......... 783.00 

Total  heating  surface   -=-  grate  area ....,,....,. ..74.00 

Weight  on  drivers  -H  total  heating  surface ....'.■...;....... .  ..fii.50 

Total  weight  H-  total  heating  surface ........'. fia.dO 

\nluiiie  equivalent  simple  cylinders,  cu.  ft .,-.... 24.10 

Total  heating  surface  -t-  volume  cylinders .-39.00 

•  irate  area  -r-  vol.  cylinders .•»■'.-..»■.;».  iV»iV,.  .8.^4 

CVI.I.VDERS.  ,"      •    ■' ' 

Kind    -'• Comiiourid 

Diameter 23  and  35  in. 

Stroke   .......v,.« .,.,,,.,,.,,.  .32   iti. 

:''■';-'■  VALVES.  ^-''^  ■'■•.  -S..- 

Kind Pistou 

Diameter,   H.   P • '=*  •"• 

Diameter,   L.   P ...15   in. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires •  •  •  •^'  !"■ 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires -,.........,...  ..3^6   »n. 

Driving  journals,  main,   diameter  and  length. ......  i ......... ..10  x   12   in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter ....:io  ii». 

Engine  truck,  journals -.«•  •  •  •  •-  •  • •*  ^  1~   '^-  ■ 

■^tyle 


INSTRUMENT  FOR  TESTING  TRACK. 


.  Rcli)airc 
.200  lbs. 
...84  in. 


Working  pressure •  •  ....,•••'?  •  > 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 

Firebox,  length  and  width ...;..... 117  x  96  in. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness • ;......_ H  and  ^  in. 

Firebox,  water  space   •  •  -.  •  •  -F-  fi^  S.  and  B.  .5  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter .275— -2^^,  32 — 5  in. 

Tubes,  length    ^ 15   ft- 

Heating   surface,   tubes ;.. 3,038   sq.    ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox 225  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  total  evaporating . 3  263  sq.   ft. 

."Superheater  heating  surface >  .h.  ..*,,■>■ 480  sq.   ft. 

Feedwater  heating  surface <...,,  ...'..■.4.  . .  .  .1,797  sq.  ft. 

Total  heating  surface* 5,780  sq.   ft. 

'irate   area 78  sq.   ft. 

TENDER.   ..    .  :•.     ;.'    .  ..■ 

W'heels,   diameter .;i.-.i;». i. -...»»,»...«■.<»..  i ..  .36'/^   in. 

.fournals.  diameter  and  length ...,■.";..»>;.  ..;•.■. ;. 6}^  x  10  in. 

Water  capacity 8,000  gals. 

Coal  capacity • • ....  13   ton.-; 


•  Sum  of  the  evaporating  heating  surface,  150  per  cent,  of  the  superheat- 
ing surface  and  the  feedwater  heating  surface. 


New  Storage  B.\ttery  C.-^rs. — Sixteen  of  the  new  Edison 
storage  battery  cars  have  been  ordered  by  the  officials  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  street  crosstown  line.  In  the 
three  weeks'  test  of  the  car  on  that  line  it  was  operated  at  a  cost 
of  only  4.3  mills  per  mile. — Ry.  Elcc.  Eng'r.         ; 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  devised  an  instrununt,  which 
will  accurately  register  every  vibration,  either  vertically  or  h-ii- 
i:oiitally,  of  a  car  attached  to  a  regular  passenger  train,  and  thui 
permit  accurate  comparisons  being  made  of  the  riding  qualities 
of  the  tratk  on  any  two  sections  of  the  road.  This  instrurrient 
is  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  is  fitted  with  horizontal  and 
vertical  penduhnns  or  bars  of  flexible  steel  secured  at  one  end 
and  having  a  a  hammer  or  weight  at  the  other.  The  vibration 
of  the  car  causes  these  bars  to  vibrate  and  the  dial  located  niar 
the  hammer  registers  the  maximum  amount  of  the  movement 
and  the  number  of  vibrations,  A  form  of  cyclometer  is  attaclisd 
to  each  bar  and  gives  a  record  of  the  total  distance  covered  by 
the  vibration.^,  ;.  c..  the  cyclometer  will  give  the  total  movement 
of  the  flexible  bar  for  the  entire  trip  and  hence  a  severe  vibra- 
tion will  give  a  record  which  would  require  a  large  number  of 
smaller  ones  to  equal. -.;:•.;  i   i,,  .r;-^  ^  ^ /; 

This  instrument  is  tasiiA  in  dctcrminmg  the  winners  in  the  com- 


l^"STRl^ME.\T   roR   testing   tk.hk — p.   K.    K. 

petirioh  between  the  supervisors  and  their  assistants,  to  whom 
each  year  a  sum  of  nearly  $11,000  is  awarded  in  prizes  for  ex- 
cellence in  track  maintenance.  The  test  also  includes  observa- 
tion of  the  movement  of  water  in  two  glasses  placed  on  the  sills 
of  the  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  car  and  an  allowance  is  al«o 
made  for  the  relative  speed  of  which  the  train  is  operating  over 
any  section.  From  these  records  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  can 
be  made  of  the  riding  qualities  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
track  and  tlic  decisions  for  the  award  of  the  prizes  arrived  at. 


Am'peee  HofR  Meters  on  New  Yokk  Cextral.— The  New 
York  Central  has  recently  installed  ampere  hour  meters  on  all 
of  its  diners  and  buffet  cars  which  are  electrically  lighted.  This 
equipment  includes  about  t,^  diners  and  21  buffet  cars.  Ampere 
horr  readings  have  been  found  to  be  es.iecially  advantageous  in 
car  lighting  service  on  this  road  inasmuch  as  one  coach  yard  in 
which  these  cars  are  finally  placed  has  so  little  clearance  be- 
tween tracks  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  open  the  bat- 
tery doors,  and  accordingly  gravity  readings  of  the  battery  arc 
out  of  the  question. — Ry.  Elec.  Eng'r. 


^' 
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The  BaWvvin  Loooniotivf  Work-  Ii.ivc  ncintly  ci'iniiktoil  t«.n 
mpre  Malkt  arliculatod  comix mml  locrmio.tivcs  iur  the  (irOr*^ 
Xorthcm  Railway.  The  licitcral  fiatiirvs  of  the  locoiuotivcs  ii' 
tins  type  ilerctt.iore  used  on  tliis  Inu-  have  heeii  itiihli>lie(l  in  tlii- 
journal.*  The  principal  clianj;es  enihodied  in  the  design  d'  tht. 
new  engines  are  as  follows:; 

'I'lie   use   of   a   separable  boiler,   with   a    teed  water   heater   in 
the  irunV  section,  and  an    l;iiierson  superheater  in   the  rear  see 
tion.-    A  ch.iiis;c   from  tlie  j-6-6^2  to  the  2-f)-S  (j   wlieel   arrauiic 
DU'rit.  ,  Ah   wcfcase    in    the    cylinder    <lianieters,    and    tlie    ii~(    (<\ 
pistoi*  mhtvad  ijf  ftlidc.  valves.     .A   v'eiural   revifjifiu   jn.thv-  <!e 


i-    pr'-eided    with    a    euider    pocket    for    cleailing^^  tlic   C01'nbusti911 
jchaniher.  '^' ■':''■:  '^•.•■.>''.V.  V' ;.-•'■•  ■^"V:/y 

I'he  his^li  pressure  exiiaust  steam,  after  passing  through  th': 
-addle  ca>tiiig,  is  coiidticted  by  a  ca>t  iron  elbow,  to  a  horizoninl 
pipe  located  in  the  large  central  tlue  of  the  water  heater.  .\ 
secf)nd  elbow,  placed  in  the  smokebox,  tlieii  conducts  the  steam 
to  the  flexible  receiver  pipe.  Tiiis  pipe  is  plact-il  on  a  sharp  in 
ciinntiiin.  and  is  i)rovi<k<l  with  a  I)all-jiii!it  at  each  end  and  one 
intermediate  slip  joint.  The  arrangement  of  the  tinal  exhaust 
jiipe  calls    for   nn   -picial  conumiit.      ..>■-.••.•..•--.■..••.  .•••".^■.,  •;.'  •.■ 

'  ^  !  I.\l'!  K:-.     \'AI.\i-      \.\!i     \' \IAK     CiKAk.^ — TIl'C    Cy1in<KT$/a'FC  ;  i;5;. 
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sign  vi  the  more  important  det.'iils.  such  a-  tiie  ;inicidaied  fraino 
-  connection,  reversing  gear.   etc. 
f.  ■•  :;    BoitER.— The  boiler  is   straight   topped.  ;ind  tlu    lireliox    (  l'<  1- 
V"  "pairc  type  K  is  simdar  to  that  used  in  the  previ"ii-  (in  at  Xi>nh 
•;V;Vrn  engines.     The  back  head  slopes  forward,  and  i.'>  stayed  abovr 
:.  r.jhe  crown  by  gusset  plate.>.     These  platen  are  cut  out  to  accom 
;:  piotlate  the  transverse  boifs  which  stay  tlie  out-ide   -hell  .iln'v 
the  crown.     The  barjel  is  composed  oi  two  rings  and  contain 
,   .?o7  tubes  15  ft.  long.     Thirty-two  of  these  tubes  are  5  in.  in  di- 
;-^;araeter,   while   the   remaining   273   arc   2^    in.   in   diameter.      In 
■  '  fi^I  oif-  tW.  .t.Hbe    shee^    is  a- sohrt   combustic^n    chamber.   >ur 
moimted  by   a   manhoK-.     The   separable   boiler  joint    surnmn-l- 
rlie  front  end  of  this  chamber.      The   feed  water  heater  is  3  ft. 
_'  in,  ioiig  over  tube  sheets,  atid  contains  3SJ  tnbi>.  each  2,'4'  it^• 
.  V  iii  tKarhetcr,     These  tubes,  arc  distributed  over  ilie  entire  crosj.; > 
.-ection.  except  at  the  center,  where  the  he.iter  is  traver-ed  by  a 
lllie   11   iij    in    diauietcr.    This   tlue   is   riveted   to  the   tnl»e   sheets. 
which  are  .suMably  thibged  f of  the  I'urp.  -e. 

Stea.m  aKi»   jE.vitAi:.sx  Pii'iNG. —  I'hi^^   dome   is   located   immedi 
ately  in  friint  of  ihc  rircbox.  and  the  throttle  communicates  with 
a  horizoiital  (Iry  pipe  of  ordiriary  con  ;truction.     This  pipe  term' 
nates  «V  the  cOnilnistiotl  chamber,  win  re  it  is  connectid.  liy  mearrs    ' 
iif  a  tee  head,  with  the  suporheater  heailers.    These  are.  in  shap' , 
not'  nnlikeordinary  steam  pipes. t      Kach   header  is  divided  int  ■ 
two  c(mipartnieiitsaiHl -has  t'astiipovv  it  suitable  lugs  wliich  are 
lit^K-<totn.  to,  receive  the  superheater  pipes.    These  pipes  are  e\ 
paii<Ie<i  itit^i  the  lu'.-ider-   and  arc  arranged   with   .a   rlouble   loop 
in  each  large  boiler  tube.     The  loops  are  cotmectid  by  cast  steel 
return  bends.     The  ?  .tn,"  boik'r  tubes  are  groui>ed  in   fiuir  row-. 
{■;J<wo  of  which  are  placed  back  of  each  header. 

The  superheated  .steam  is  convi-Aed  to  the  steam  chests  tlirougb 
-hort  horizontal  pipes.  These  are  connected  to  the  superheat,  r 
headers  through  a  saddle  casting  boUed  to  the  mider  side  of  the 
combtistion  chamber,  and  ct.red  out  to  convey  tlie  high  pres-n;e 
exhauit  steam  to  the  receiver  pipe._  This  casting,  fu^thermor-'. 


•^^ec  l»n«.  pp.  371.  aiuV  liin",  pjp.  21.r    ' 
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and   .^3    by    32   inches,    and    with    3;-inch    driving    wheels    and  "a 
steam   pre-sure   of   joo  pounds,    the  c.ilculated   tractive   effort  is'; 
S2,0(X)  pounds.     With  ,s59,6oo  poumls  on  driving  wheels,  the  te'-: 
suiting   factor  of  adhesion   is  4.3S.      The  liigh  and   low  i>ressurc' 
cylinders  are  cast  independent  f)f   their  resi)ective   saddles.     The, 
high   i)re-snre   valves   are    13   in.    in    (ii.imeter.   and   arranged   for.; 
inside   .'idmis-ion  :    while    the    low    i)res-ure    valves    are    15   in.   ir^'; 
diameter    and    arranged    for    out-ide    admi-sion.      The    by-pa;:S:> 
valves  are  of  the   Pennsylvania   K.    R.   style.      The   relief  plates 
are  of  cast  steel,  and  each  is  formed  in  one  piece  with  a  central 
spindle    guide.      Tiie    two    reverse    shafts    are    connected    by    it.' 
jointed   reach  rod,  i)iaced  on  the  center  line  of  the  engine,  with': 
a  thxible  joint  in  the  center  of  the  high  pressure  saddle.     The 
Ragonnet  power  gear  is  u<ed.  and  its  cylinder  is  bolted  to  the{' 
.right-hand   side   oi   tin.    boiler    shell    imme<liately   ahe.id    of   thi' 
hi.uh  i>ressure   reverse   shaft.  - 

I'KA.Mis  AM>  RrxNiNi;  (ii-.AK. —  Tile   frames' ate  of  cast  stcelj. 
and  are  arranged   with  a   -ingle  ariiculated  connectioi.i.     The  IpVVr 
pressure  cylinders  are  bolted  and  keyed   to  a  steel  bo.\  casting, 
which  constitute-  part   of  the   framing   system   for  the   forward 
iiigine.     This   arrangement    is    re]>orted   to   have  given   excelleiit .-. 
satisfaction    on    heavy    MalKi    locomotiv*-   built    by   the    Baldwin ;. 
Locomotive  Work-  dtirnig  the  p;i-t  year. 

The  ecpializ.ition  of  the  rear  engine  is  continuous,  and  i-  ar-.j 
r.iiiged  with  leaf  sprhigs  over  llie  boxes  of  tin-  fnnrth  and  lifth.-' 
p.iir-  of  ilri\er-  The  frames  arc  supported  under  the  lireba<'.- 
!)y  three  invertid  Kaf  -j)rings  on  each  side,  and  tlu'sc  are  con-' 
nectcd  to  yoke  ecjuali/crs  i)Iaced  over  the  boxes  of  the;  sixth  and; 
■.iveiuli  p.airs  of  drivers.  '  A^^vt  .':'.;  ■•,■/ 

.    The  equalization  of  the  front  group  of  wheels  is  arrange*!  \vith' 
yokes  over  the  boxes  of  the  leading  drivers.     These  yokes   arc 
connected  to  a  transverse  beam  of  cast  steel  and  from  this  beam 
is  suspended  an  inverted  leaf  spring.     The  back  end  of  the  for- 
ward eiiualizer  re-t>  rm  the  middle  of  thi-  >pring,  and  the  equal-  ; 
izer  is  fulcrumed  under  tiie  steel  box  casting  which  supports  thf,; 
low  pressure  cylinders.  ':'•;;'     Vv  ;./..•■'■'■'■•  •v--''Vv-"'.'   ^v';. 

OriiKK  Dktaii.s.— The  front  section  of  the  boiler  is  carried  oti." 
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supports,  both  of  \vlijclv  art-  iimler  loa<L ,  The  rear  sopiport 

'  ,';Silace(l   utidvr  llic  water  lieater,  and  iho   froHt  suppbrt  nuclei* 

J  ,::;;5_.-  i.-iinokebox.    The  Ijittvr  is  iittt.'d  with  the  coiitroirmj'  si»ring; ;-', 

;.;• : '^  {Satul   is   (Klivcrid   i<i   thf    fi-ar  ;jr«iuj)   of   wheels    Ironi   ti   box 

^^\--  ;<»,vl  over  Uic  boikr,  ami  tu  the   lOrwanl  gr^'up  Iruin  a  seput 

'^.;:-iv!!  box  lucaiod  well  tV^wn,  Jtctvvccn  ithe;  ioW\^pressuro  cylinder:;. 

•;,:';  .rihe  injectors   arc   iiuii-lifljnijf,   v.ud  are  placed   rijiiit   and   left 

-;.•:'< }!i?r  tile  call.      They  force  water  tlirecily  into  the  he.'itcr,  kcci)- 

■■■'--, H.tl'*-"  I;itter  o()ii>taiiily  lilled.     The  i'litlet  Irani  the  heater  ij 

:  ' 'vVitexl  on  tlie  top  center  litn,  ami  water  is  delivered  to  the  boiler 

■  •••  troiRT   through   tw(j   chick-,   jilaci. «l   riglrt   aiul'  left  iimiu'dialely 

;; -//.^i^k  of  tlie  froiu  lube,  r^heet.  "  ■' ;   '  v 

■;  .  . ;i^e.  sinokebox  cofitaiits  a  bish  sifigle  nozzle,  in  frqitt  of  wliicb, 

v.,  -'.placed  the   adjustable  diajihrafim.     A  petticoat  pipe  i-  located 

-  .'-iiider   the    slack.       The    Miiokrhox    arran.neniejit    i>  vb«*''actcrizt;d 

:  ■  ,^;,Min])licity  and   freedom   I'roin  draU  obstruction.',     '-/rf-^-j; 

.:.;;  Tex i)KK.-^The   tender  .i*i   design  with    (jreat; 

-.Northern   practice.      i'he   frame  is  composed  of    u  in.  cbamU-Uy 

'/'Vd  tlie  trucks  are  of  the  eqiialized  pedestal  tjpe.^vith  ca.-^l  >ter! 

.- ■.;o\irt'er,:  .Meel-tired  .  wheeji.  .'■:  -: ''  /'■■;>-v  ~  "^'>-  ■  -''-^ .' '--  •^^'''n-  O-  ':■  '• '  '■;^'' v-'v 

•        -IT**:  vsatis factory  rcs,illts   sit)    far   t;i\en    by  Mallei    itKoniutive.v 

•ai.tbe  Great   Xorthern  i-  evidenced  by  the   fact   that   up  to  ;tlu' 

;    i.jrosept  time  77  of  the>e  eiii.;iiie>  i'ave  been  buih   for  this  Coiii-' 

:   r/iinyol^  the  Baldwin  LoeoriiotiVe   W  ork-.     .\>  the  new  b'Coiiiii?-^' 

:    lives  arc  equipped   with   feed-water  heaters  and  -uperheaterSf  it 

'tshOiild  be  pos.silde  to  accur.itely  detetniiue  the   resiKolrve  e^CMlu;  • 

■.■:-..niies  resultin.u   from  the  ai)plication  of  such  device^.     ,-.■..!,..■>. 

■  J  .'TJlie  jjeiieral  dinien-ion>.   weiiiht-   and   ratio-   are   j^iven:  .in.-llu' 

:  foll<.)wini;    table  :     >..:,\  y  ":.;,  /. ,.  .-.  ■,     :_,.  ■  j'    ..,  \.,'  -:;  :..;■■.■•.'■  /.. ,  -V  ■  'r''^'ir--\'":i-'  ''■ 

'      .  :.:.  v'' 'J,'"      .oKSEKAupiii-s.  '■  ■:•  '  ;' 
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: . ,  T  be   F,<'^;i;sylyai.ii»  Railr' 'afl  luis  •U<  vi^etl:  aiV  iij^^^^^^  JiivEtch 

will:;acc*ir^tily  Tt'iiislVr  evi  ry  \  ibrat*^ ii».  ehher  VKTvicaily  rrr  b-^t  j- 

: vri>ntally.  of  a  Car  <«Mach»'<r  fo  i^rvfiidaC  .p:«.s-«oi)!;ier  irioH;  and  luti* 
pfT^^iii  ■  aceijt^itt  coniparisoM--  licifig  timile  iVf  the  rjilihj:  qnitliji"? 
<;»(  fht  track- etn  iinV  tw^''  sections  .<>.f  Hie-  roa«J^;  :Tlii;^-iii,«tniJt;'^^^^^^^ 

: i>i" jdaci^d  ( >n  tJu  lb  ••  <r  of  tbe  >c:ir.  artxj'  «•<  !iit*'rt  with  lu»ri:>outat^'i« I 
vetyie.d  pes-.(!uhnns  rir/bars  of  ll'^'vilde  >teH  secured  at  ime  f '.'•' 
ait<l  baXinj^j  a.  ;i  hajhiiior  V'V.  wii^lii:'^^^^  t1H^  'j<]l.H^^.?i"JKv^':V>lvr;it:6ii 
r>^f  til©  car  :caii!«<  tbesc  Ira^h  tt^^^V^^  liic  dial  located-  n  rar 

the  TramiliVi^  r<;:|5Kt<r-  t|je  ii-iaxitiuniri  .ain<'V;Tit  of  tht  ii)aveiii),r.i 
arwl  1  he  nmivbet:  fix  ;Ml^nUn<;iiis. ;  .VTornf  <  'f  c j  ok>meter  :i;^  a !:tiaclif<1 
tcjr  each:  bijT  an<K.jL'iveV  :V;rec«in3  K^^ 

■  {he  vibrati.  ;i:s,  ;'..  i':.  fhc'  cyct  •jnctvT  ^vill  iliye^  tlVe  total  ;»novemiri>t 
of  the  tle.vible.bar  for  tbv-  entire  lirip  aiid  tuiK-e.  a  ;-vVcre.yibtx< 
fitMi  .will  viiye  a^-tec<ir<I  AvKi^  >^\>ttld  jretpjire:  a  large  iiiinibet'/?f 
■■<ifcail<?r^<n}c^s  to.; vqnVik- .;'.■; ^  ■■••^^^^''-''V';"/ 

-: -.53f»is.!n?lrtmiciit 'i*  riie  sxnivers'Jn-ltic.cotti' 
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.•/    St'^rvfCC;  S..;*  •  i  '...;.:.  .*  •*.■>••'  **  -; ..'»;. «  -.»;  ..>•  -  .^. >  * ^■'■~*'  •  •  ^  .•'-•.-• '•.'y»-'?  •  •■/ 

•'■  rrhciivi-  :cffert :  1'.,'. ',- >v, ..'. .".  .*■  .'a*  .•■.■...;.;;".'-»■■'  •:••:>}•  f.-  •._•  • 
1.-  .iVi-»(>1it   ill   working  order. .  •'•  ,i  .•.;,...>  .......i..^;,.;....-.-.  -■..-•< 

::.V..U<  i^lil    on    ilrivrrs.  .  .  ....  -.  .... ....  .;  .,  ,,,fi\.  .:'■.'.:■;  t'-' ,-.:..': 

.•-■■  AVciflit    on    Ka'linj!    truck.  .... ...  .  .  <  i:.  .  .  .  v .  -v  ;  ; : .  .. . ,  v'; 

.\  \\'i  i^ilit   of  i-n>!iiii'  ami   ttnil<-r  in  workiiiK  oiiUr.  .......  .;•. 

■:.;>V  IkiI  I;as(.-,  ilriviiii;.   frint .  .,^  .■.';.  ............  ...  .  •.•-■•-  -■ 

■  :-.\V[ii'fl   hasv.   drivini?.   b.-ick.  .'.,.'.  .  .._. ..... .'- .  ...  1  .,:..y;V'>-.-  •••;'■ 

..'''V\'Ui-iI   base,   tptal    ..;........... ......  .  .••  .  -  .:.,'...  ..'.'•  .v:vv:i-< 

•  r  XVIh-vI  base,  engiiti:  and  tender.  .,......,...■.;;•  .^s--- .•■.•;•.  •.-: 

■••'■?.''!■.■■■■  .  RATW'S..--''  ■    •.;'^'1'V":-''  :•'     ■:'■■ 

•  ...'AV  i r);ht  on  dfivrrs    :-  traUivc  vffort.  : . . . .  ..  .■; .  ..■..'.'  ?•,••■>: 

'■.',  T"t.il   \vci.«ht    -:-   tr.-K'livf  ulTort  ..................... •••.;• 

■r'-'-Zti^iitivc  ttlort   X  diaiii.  drivers  ^  total  hca«iiii{SHrf«cc.vV,- 
I.  .■•    r"tal   hc-atinir  surface     :-   grati-  aria.  ...............  t- ;.•■■-;.■; 

-  .;.-\\<  iirht  «n  drivers    H  tot.nl  heating  surfac<:.  ;;;;..".•...•'..  ..-i  •. 

■.:  Triial  wiighl  -:-  total   luatinii  -iirfact-.  .  ;. ;  ....  ...•;'/.  ^..i.'.i 

'.i^vi. tunic  ctjUivalcnt  siniplt-  cylimKrs.  cm.  fli .  . .  ... -s  ....... Xv 

■.i<'tal   hf.ilinB   surface   ~  volunu-  c>iiitdfrs  .;;;..■..... ,,..;., ,..". 

.^',; 'irate  area  -i-  vol.  cylinders.  ..,.........:.....■'.'.>  .■.;.•..■.... 

,•-'■''■.  .--  ■■.,'.-■  >■       »:m;ixi>w(s. ''"'■..'.:,-'^.'' -V- ■.'.-'■■:;•:■..',■,.,■■;■' • 

,■..■'.; I.iiathe'tcr' . . .-. -i'^^i  j'»V ■;•»  i> '■• . ;.  >'-. »!..... , i- . . . ; .  •■ .,« ■.••'!•■•'-•?-.;'•. 

'.'  ■  Stroke- ■.••;■; »'..i . ,..'... .-.  .■• . ..'.  ,-4..^ . ... ..  .-i .v.*. ■..."/ s-ii  ..i,Vi •:;.■ 

■'?■.."•-  .'-  ■■  :'".■■:■■■-■"  -■■-.,  ■.  ''      :".v.'ryAL>*Js.;:    ''■■•■:..">.  ;:■'■   V  '■'  ''■■'•  ■'   -i.-  "-.'■ 
■;'  ^Kiftd-c .  ,-;...^, .  .■.;:.:. , ;%  ..i':-:. ..;-.;,.  ...:^."w^..-.^vi;v .-:.:;;. .^-.:,^.  .v;.i-;-:\^.-,l*>st«''ii: 

. ':-■  n\km<:tcr,  U.  V. . .■; . ... , ,^U ;::'.Vi . ; :  :• ;-:-;.. ^:^vJi:.;i.-.Vv.V-C.'.  ■  ^^,i•^  --.v.,, 1:1  -ill- 

v.; -hiajn^ter*  X.'  .l»Ji./.-.;^:'*-:. .  :V. . .-.  ,.y: '.;.;;  •  .:;..^v..v;  ■'■  ■■•  -  •  •  .W;-r^..v,i.  .1=j-.ip. 

<-..:,'■  ■    .  ••   v.. ,'-;■;•.'-■■'"-■.  ,-,   ':',.,■';  «-"'fc;Pt?.':,. -•■■;/:---;-.'-;.  V-f:-.;'   r  J^y  .'.:..■  .■■ 
',.  ■^.'rivihi>.  tliatticter  ovvr  tiR-s >.,'.•. ; .".- :  iT. ...-:-.  v.-/--  ..v-.,.".^'-.:.,.^-.;;..;  i  i'j:ri;..ih.V:  hi. 

■/    i. 'rivvni;,  tliickne^s   of  tires.  .  ,;.'.  .  ,  ..;.  .  .  .  ...'•...  v  ..-y  .■/.,.> '.vr. ..',;::••■. v.- ^ /.;..... ;S;'--.>  -,i;.U 

',•    .iJrivjng  journal-,   main,   diaitieter  imd.ttnKt-ii ... ...'..'...-. .  .s  ;  .  ,-'.-'..if;.'l-l"  :k  li '>[i!-. 

■  I'niiine  truck  wheels,  diaun-li-i:, ». .  . . ; ;;....  .  ; . ;  i'.  -.-,:/■.. .'. ;  .* ■.-..-..•.  ,...'.'.. .-v".!":-!  11'. 
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-.5,.--/.  .tt-V.iirt 

\;;.-'. .  .V4;V0 
.-.;-. -.i'-;J!M«« 


;..  -jSS  and  ::V5',in; 


■'-   ttlKJiie  truck.,  journals... 

'■  ;.\\  orkinj:  prt-ssurc  . ;:..;.'...  ;■;,,. ..» 
-.  liMfside  diameter  :-)f  first  rkiR,  i4 
,. 'Pirchox.   lenutli  anil  width. .;; 


wVll-lsH. 


...... .\iU-tpaij-'e 

. ..  .V.'.r>*l  in.. 

:v...4;v ; v.v^tif  x-f>«;,-in.. 


;.;  ;r!fcbox  iilates.  thickness,;. .  .:.^ ^>:V; /;:.;.-.:;. .-.y« ..V-;^■■i;.-^^V:•;;:^K!J»^^';'!" 
;  -,;i-il-l'box,  water  space  .  .-,  ..  ..v..4-^:-  ■-;.-■  s"'^'^  %•.-■•''•  v^- •^■'^^5i•.■*•  ■■**'"T-"-:i^  j:*^: 
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RAILROAD  ELECTRIFICATION  ♦ 

In  the  few  remarks  which  follow  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss the  paper  directly  but  to  present  certain  aspects  of  the  gen- 
eral subject,  of  more  or  less  general  character,  which  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  speaker's  ten  years'  experience  in  trying  to 
demonstrate  to  railway  men  the  various  ways  that  electricity  can 
be  advantageously  utilized  in  connection  with  various  railway 
problems. 

There  are  a  few  general  items  of  railway  transportation  prob- 
lems that  have  a  bearing  on,  and  explain  the  apparent  slow  prog- 
ress made  in  trunk  line  electrification,  such  as : 

1st.  The  question  of  mere  method  of  train  haulage  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  question. 

2d.  The  advocates  of  electric  traction  have  been  dwelling  on 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  various  elements  involved  in  the  cost 
of  transportation. 

3rd.  The  electrical  engineer  has  had  a  tendency  to  prejudice 
his  case  in  advance  by  apparent  lack  of  kiu)wk(lge,  or  clear  con- 
ception of  the  elements  composing  the  problem. 

4th.  Unfortunately  the  effectiveness  of  the  advocated  engineer- 
ing recommendations  are  somewhat  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
the  advice  given  is  not  always  disinterested. 

5th.  The  electrical  achievements  thus  far,  while  mainly  con- 
fined to  passenger  traffic,  have  shed  little  light,  except  in  special 
cases,  on  the  larger  problem  of  freight  train  operation. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  problems  and  operating  results  of 
railway  managers  may  lead  us  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
magnitude,  variety  and  rare  skill  necessary  for  the  achievement 
of  success.    For  example  : 

ist.  The  freight  rate  per  tjon  mile  in  Great  Britain  is  2.31 
cents,  against  ■%  cents  in  this  country.  The  revenue  per  ton  mile, 
in  Germany,  is  i.4i^cents,  or  nearly  twice  the  figure  for  the 
United  States.  This  also  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  wages  per 
man  in  the  United  States  is  S2  per  cent,  greater  than  in  Germany 
and  140  per  cent,  greater  than  in  England. 

The  operating  ratio,  ;l  f.,  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  gross  earn- 
ings in  the  United  States,  is  67.5  against  69.1  for  Germany  and 
63  in  England. 

2nd.  The  average  ton  of  freight  handled  by  our  railways  is 
moved  33  miles  for  the  same  cost  one  pays  to  tiie  coal  dealer  to 
transport  a  ton  of  coal  across  his  lawn. 

3rd.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  operating  costs,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  due  to  advance  in  wages,  materials  and  sup- 
plies, the  operating  ratio  or  proportion  of  operating  expenses 
to  gross  earnings,  has  advanced  only  from  67.06  per  cent,  in 
1897  to  69.67  per  cent,  in  i<X)7,  whereas  the  advance  in  cost  of 
labor  and  materials,  during  the  same  period,  if  it  was  not  checked 
by  other  factors,  would  have  practically  wiped  out  net  earnings. 
How  then  did  the  railways  escape  bankruptcy?  The  answer  is 
found  from  the  following  figures  taker,  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  reports,  which  show  the  enhanced  efficiency  of  train 
movement.     This  is  essentially  the  recorJ  of  management: 

Pas- 
FrciKht     .VveraRC  PassengiTs  Passenger    scngcis 
Year  Tons  Carried     Train  Train  Carried  Train  per 

to  <^)nc  Mile         Mileage        Load,        One  Mile       Mileage       Train 

June  30.  (.Millions).    (Millions).   Tons.       (Millions).  (Millions).    Mile. 

18»7.. 95,139  404  204  12,256  335  37 

1898 114,077  .'■>03  226  13.379  334  39 

1899 123,667  507  243  14,591  347  41 

1900 141,596  492  270  16,038  363  41 

1901 147.077  491  281  17,353  385  42 

1902 157,289  499  296  19,689  405  45 

1903 173,221  526  310  20,915  425  46 

1904 ......  174,522  535  307  21,923  440  46 

1905 186,463  546  322  23,800  459  48 

1906 215,877  594  344  25,167  479  49 

1907 236,601  629  357  27,718  509  51 

Increase    per   ct.      148.7  35.5  75  126.1  51.9  37.S 

These  figures  represent  what  the  men  "n  charge  of  the  railways 
have  done,  through  the  agency  of  capital  and  brain  power,  ap- 


plied to  the  reduction  of  grades,  elimination  of  curves,  installa 
tion  of  additional  side  tracks  and  terminal  yards,  the  purchase 
of  larger  and  better  cars,  locomotives,  etc. 

The  foregoing  figures  (mainly  from  D.  Crombie,  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  System,  and  a  digest  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce reports  by  E.  W.  Harden)  give  an  inkling  of  the  rail- 
way managers'  problems  and  the  broadminded  views  such  results 
naturally  produce,  necessitating  a  long  look  ahead,  and  would 
naturally  lead  the  railway  manager  to  li-.ke  the  initiative  as  re- 
gards the  consideration  of  electricity  as  an  element  in  the  prob- 
lem. 

4th.  The  efficiency  of  transportation  is  such  that  the  average 
distance  on  all  railways,  each  shipment  travels,  is  131. 7  miles;  the 
average  mileage  per  car  is  23.5  miles  per  day.    At  this  rate,  each 

,      „    u-                                   (1317)        -    . 
car  load  shipment  consumes- 5.0  days. 

(.  23.5) 

Again,  the  average  mileage  per  month,  for  a  freight  locomo- 
tive, is  3,000.  By  double  crewing  or  pooling,  this  mileage  can  be 
increased  approximately  only  25  per  cent.,  which  goes  to  show 
that  the  mileage  actually  made  is  independent  of  the  potential 
capacity  of  the  locomotive  or  the  method  of  propulsion. 

Of  the  foregoing  average  of  5.6  days  per  shipment,  the  part 
which  the  element  of  mere  translation  plays,  is  only  six  per  cent, 
of  the  total  time,  so  that  if  this  was  entirely  eliminated  the  total 
saving  would  be  insignificant. 

Per  contra,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  legitimate  em- 
ployment of  electricity  in  effecting  economies  in  the  balance  of 
the  cycle  which  would  show  up  very  attractively.  The  possibili- 
ties in  this  regard  are  foreshadowed  by  the  unique  and  well 
nigh  revolutionary  achievements  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels 
at  the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  speaker  fully  recognizes  the  possibilities  of  electric  opera- 
tion, as  to  gain  in  capacity,  etc.,  where  the  circumstances  admit 
of  utilizing  this  capacity,  at  least  in  passenger  train  work,  but 
this  splendid  inherent  capacity  is  not  possible  of  realization  in 
freight  service  at  the  present  time  because  the  transportation 
limitations  which  now  vitally  control  th:;  mileage  of  the  steam 
locomotive,  would  operate  and  prevent  the  electric  locomotive 
doing  any  better  with  the  added  handicap  of  doubling  the  capi 
tal  investment. 

The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted  in  the  hope  of  sug 
gesting,  first,  the  kind  and  quality  of  railway  talent  to  be  met 
with,  and  second,  the  sort  of  knowledge,  experience  and  mental 
furnishing  demanded  of  the  electrical  engineer  in  order  to  make 
effective  headway  in  electric  exploitation  in  the  steam  railway 
field.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  we  must  undcr.stand  the  railway 
language  and  possess  adequate  knowledge  of  the  railway  game. 

There  was  one  thought  I  really  meant  to  bring  out  a  little 
more  clearly,  but  I  refrained  from  doing  so  because  I  went  into 
details  quite  largely  in  the  discussion*  to  which  Mr.  Darlington 
referred  in  opening  the  paper;  but  I  think  it  is  a  thought  that 
will  appeal  to  all  steam  railroad  men — the  average  monthly  mile- 
age that  a  freight  locomotive  makes  is  3,000  miles.  The  limita- 
tions which  govern  this  low  mileage  are  not  due  to  mechanical 
or  engineering  limitations  or  causes  for  which  the  motive  power 
department  is  responsible.  The  potential  possibility  of  an  engine 
is  such  as  to  be  capable  of  making  an  average  of  9,000  miles  per 
month,  provided  a  clear  road  was  available ;  but  what  limits  the 
mileage  of  locomotives  are  terminals  and  passing  sidings.  So 
that  if  we  had  the  proper  terminals  and  side  tracks,  as  President 
Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  has  said,  we  could  more  than  triple 
the  present  monthly  mileage  of  our  locomotives. 

Now,  a  great  many  of  our  electrical  friends,  myself  included, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  art,  assumed  that  that  3,000  miles  capac- 
ity represented  the  physical  limitations  of  the  steam  locomotive, 
and,  knowing  the  ability  of  the  electric  locomotives  to  perform 
continuous  service  for  23  hours  out  of  the  24,  immediately  as- 
sumed from  the  fact  that  that  represented  the  difference  in  po- 
tential possibility  between  the  electric  locomotive  and  the  steam 
locomotive.     Now,  the  facts  are  these :     Inasmuch  as  the  limita- 


•  A  discussion  by  L.  R.  Pomeroy  of  a  paper,  "The  Present  Status  and 
Tendencies  of  Railroad  Electrification,"  by  F.  Darlington  before  the  Central 
Railway  Club. 


•  See  American  Engineer,  p.  41,  February,  1910. 
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f'>;ns  are  entirely  outside  of  the  motive  power  department,  and 

•  .■  entirely  to  transportation  considerations,  there  is  no  assur- 

i.ce  that  we  could   get   any  more  mileage  out   of   the   electric 

i '■.■oniotive  than  we  are  now  getting  out  of  steam,  with  the  added 

i,.indicap  of  assuming  a  much  larger  capital  charge — two  things 

,    the  speaker's  judgment  that  will  have  to  be  considered.    In  the 

.  rst  place,  these  terminals  will  have  to  be  provided,  and  adequate 

,:<ie  tracks   furnished,  so  that  enough   nn'leage  can  be  made  to 

.••;tify  the  expenditure;  and  the  second  point  is  that  the  improve- 

;  .i-nt  and  reduction  in  first  cost  from  tho  electrical  side  has  got 

V)  be  of  a  very  marked  nature  before  electrification  of  trunk  lines 

;in  become  very  general. 


HIGH  SPEED  FORGING  PRESS. 


Hydraulic  forging  presses  have  been  very  generally  used  for 
lorgings  of  large  size  because  of  the  practical  impos^^ibility  of 
satisfactorily  working  the  metal  to  the  center  of  the  ingot  under 
a  steam  hammer  of  any  size.  Such  presses  as  have  been  in  use 
for  very  heftvy  work  are  slow  in  operation  and  until  recently  the 
many  advantages  of  forging  work  over  hammer  work  were  not 
available  for  light  or  moderate  forgings  because  of  this  fact. 

As  much  as  ten  years  ago  the  metal  v.orkers  of  England  and 
Germany  started  the  development  of  a  machine  which  woukl 
permit  the  use  of  forging  presses  on  small  and  moderate  size 
work  without  any  sacrifice  of  time  and  with  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  product.  This  effort  was  mod- 
erately successful,  even  at  the  start,  and  machines  of  this  char- 
acter have  been  in  use  in  those  countries  for  as  much  as  ten 
yaars  and  at  the  present  time  the  perfected  machines  are  very 
extensively  employed.  The  original  design,  however,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  long  period  of  development  before  the  present  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  machines  were  obtained. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  metal  workers  in  this 
country  have  recognized  the  advantages  oflfered  by  the  high 
speed  forging  presses  and  they  are  becoming  decidedly  popular. 
The  United  Engineering  and  P'oundry  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
acquired  the  sole  right  to  manufacture  the  machines  which  were 
developed  by  Davy  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  Sheffield,  England,  who 
have  been  designers  of  steam  hammers  and  hydraulic  forging 
presses  for  many  years  and  the  illustrations  show  two  sizes  of 
the  machines  that  are  now  being   furn'shed  by  them. 

These  machines  offer  the  advantages  of  press  work  over 
hammering  at  any  point  where  a  steam  pipe  may  be  carried  and 
also  have  the  additional  advantage  of  actually  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  work.  Therefore  not  only  may  a  more  thorough 
working  of  the  metal  be  affected,  but  it  can  be  done  at  a  lower 
price  than  by  a  steam  hammer,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
danger  to  workmen  from  flying  tools  or  pieces  of  forgings  and 
the  shocks  and  jars  to  the  building  and  its  foundation  are  elimi- 
nated. The  maintenance  cost  of  the  m.ichines  is  low,  as  might 
be  expected  when  it  is  realized  that  the:  moving  parts  of  these 
machines  operate  through  inches  and  at  comparatively  low  speed 
while  a  steam  hammer  operates  through  feet  at  high  speed. 

The  development  leading  up  to  this  finished  machine  is  in- 
teresting and  shows  how  the  unexpected  and  apparently  insur 
mountable  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  resulting  in  a  thor- 
oughly practical  and  efficient  design.  This  work  has  been  done 
by  Davy  Bros.,  who  began  with  a  simple  press  deriving  its 
pressure  from  a  pump.  This  arrangement  was  not  only  very 
slow,  but  compelled  the  water  at  high  pressure  to  pass  through 
valves  and  relatively  long  lines  of  piping,  many  joints  and  had 
the  other  drawbacks  of  a  large  water  system. 

Following  the  pump  operatdd  press  the  next  step  in  the  de- 
velopment was  the  employment  of  a  hydraulic  intensifier,  which 
made  it  possible  to  increase  the  pressure  on  the  press  from 
about  2,000  lbs.  to  6,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  This  greatly  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  press  cylinders  and  the  volume  of  water 
required,  bringing  a  press  of  large  power  down  to  practical 
dimensions.  This  type  of  machine,  however,  still  required  a 
pump  and  the  system  usually  included  a  large  accumulator  in 


addition  to  the  intensilkr  and  rtqinred  ;i  nunil)tr  of  valves  and 
levers  for  its  operation.  This  type  of  press  was  also  slow,  due 
to  the  number  of  valvds  operated  and  tht  slow  speed  of  the  in- 
tensifier and  therefore  an  improvement  was  made  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  steam  inten-siliir  which  eliminatetl  man\  of  the 
difficulties  that  previously  existed.  In  this  case  the  pump  was 
discarded  and  two  pistons,  having  a  rati?  of  about  40  to  i,  were 
directly  connected,  steam  operating  the  larger  one  which  was 
set  at  the  bottom,,  resulting  directly  in   a  high  water  pressure. 


yiG.  I. — 156  tox,  sixcrjc  frame  press. 

the  steam  being  used  only  for  the  pressing  stroke,  since  the 
weight  of  the  pistons  would  perform  *he  return  stroke  with- 
out assistance.  Steam  being  highly  elastic  could  be  handled 
at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  and  since  the  water  pressure  cylinder 
could  \ye  connected  directly  to  the  main  cylinder  of  the  press 
without  valves,  mo«t  of  the  former  difficulties  were  eliminated. 
The  sizQ  of  the  two  water  cylinders,  i.  e.,  intensifier  and  press, 
was  in  a  ratio  of  about  12  to  i.  so  that  the  press  head  while 
operating  at  the  same  time  and  in  an  amount  1/12  as  far  as  the 
intensifier  cylinder  was  subject  to  very  accurate  control.  This 
arrangement  gavq  a  rapid  working  stroke  satisfactorily  and  by 
the  placing  of   a   steam  cylinder   on   top  of  the   machine,   ar- 
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':;T  jCli^s  tlu  t>ajHT  (i^  oirtaiii  aMi)<.ct>  ot  tlic  jii.ii- 

'  i'ral  ^lJlljv^.•t,  of  luurc   or   k->;>   yciR-fal.  iliaractir.   which  arc   the 

(uilKrowlh   (4'  tliv  speakers  ten  y«^^^  in   Xry'iuis,   to 

•  ,  ^4*'m^i^''''*'V  *"^  '■'''^'H^^^^      men  the  vartoii.s  ways  tliat  dictricity  can 

be   .1(1  vant auttttrsly  . ut ili^vd ,'uy ■  crmnocHoij  wit h    \ a riy u-s  raiiway 
pr<4>lciii^.'.  •  '  V  .'.OV'.;  ■  ^■. ;/  '  \r!.j^r' :■■■■'  ,,!'''.'■.".  ■■   '■■  ' 

nuTv  arc-'  a  ■.fi.-Wjgenetal"  itcnus.  u    railway  transit  irtaiii  mi  prob* 

..  !..  .  kjjlhi'tl^ir^tj.iuve-a  .ht^^^^^^^  an<I  vNpIaiii  tlic  aiipannt  -Inw  prog- 

[:'■  ~;:ji:>f^  in<u\y  i»  trujik.  livvo.^^KctriucatifJi,  -luli  a^ 

v  ■  •,"^:  ,;i^_. -j-|,^.qq^..4lj,,,,- f,f  ^  irain    haula'^i'   i-   mily   a 

sniyU  jirprt  of  the:  fiticr<t«m;vA^  ''.■,;:._ 

;.• '.•.^■■■•■' ^j<t  Tile  a4y<'>catei^\^    cU'Clfitt  traction   liavc   liccn   dwdlinu  '<n 

•  '  AdI y  ;V wniali  ii<>rti«)ili  wti+u-  iar«ni5t  elvnKn^>  iiivolvA^.d  in  the  cuat 

; of  inin':^l^ortati<>iK  ■'•:V^' "■/■•'.■ '■'.''.■;>■",'%' ■  :','•■■■"' 'U'--'''.'' '  '   ^",-  ':  '.^   ' 
•  i,' Vv '^i^'niie^  vtictrical; vii^^^^  t"  prejudice 

V' ', . \his\-iJt'*>C/Jli  aA'ivaiiCc; b^^^  I;'ok  uf  kr.oCsk-diic,  ^r  clear  cuii- 

.. :/,;.  i^c'i)>ti.>nr_'ot  tJiv  olcnivtit?<^,ciinip<.i.--tii>j  the  pr'  blnn. 
:'i  -^V'-  ;.4th:,X'.ivfori»lliateiy^  t^^^^  of  tlu-  ad\ ■  'caled  eMi;incer- 

•;'.;>"  Xng'riv*>i,iirtJ6iJ<ia«,iuU^^  diinii.i^lnil  hy  the   tact  tiiat 

the"  JulviOv  given  is  liot  alwayN  di-iutere-ted. 
.^th.    the  vlectriVal  :,achiv.v.en!eiiir-    thn-    tar.    while    mainly    cn- 
■/ i.  •  liliJLMJj  to  yas^eiijivr  t^^^^  liitK-  li.uht.  except  in  >pecial 

■  0»i-:,Sv vtni  thc'l^^^^  V  i  freiylit  train  <  ipetat i<  >n.    .  :  v.: .' r  ',: 

'.  -  ■  ■  .'A  teviow  oi  ^•>jiie  ni   tlie  pnildents   and   cperatini:   ri'?iiltsof 
.-■;:    /railway    iiiaiiiiicje.rr,  luay   kad  »}>   U>  a   b..iier  a(ipreciati<>n   i if  the 
-  ;.\,;  raaiiiiJtiMl.ev'  Variety.  finc|  rare  skilf  tJ^iv^sirry   f' <v  the  acliie\ etneiit 

.■'ut  :Micct»ss-.. .  lf»>r  vxatnpkV :  "^i^'■^[':'^'.-■■\^~^:i■:^.r':■:}^.',\.■::>  '.:.-V -.••  •  '•  : 
.   -     '^    i.<t.  'T!rc   fFeipht    rule   po^  iVritaiM    i*  a.31  ' 

^V;  '■  v£hl>»  HRaiivst  I4  cc'ut$  in  thi>  cmintry.    l-hc^  rcvcTtne  per  ton  tJtik", 
•    \. .   -■in  iientiarty,'  i$   tilji  .eetits,  \>r  Jnvarly   twice  the    liunre   fiir   th<i  . 
■   v.- ^^l'niitv'<^^!^t^^to^;'^  11vis  alsi-)'^^    faceof  tlie  fact  that  tlu-  wai;e>per 
;-;;    ■■•Hian  in  the.  t'nited,  Stalv'S  is  ?>_'  piT  cent:  .ureater  than  in  (ierniany 
;  ■:^''atKl  l4o^j^r:ceiit:  greater  lirafi  in  Einilaiu;.  • 

" vf-.;;;  TJic\t>peraUnj;y;U  Uic-rat^o  yf  expieinsei  l.>  .gru^>  earn- 

'inuV  til  iiie  Cnitc'i  ^tat^'S^i  IS 'bj-.^^  ajtain^i;-^!,  f<gT^iii;n»liaiiy  -and 
.-..f^^PVj^HslaiuL ■/;;•■•;  ;(''■■'  y-:'..-' ■':■'.' ^'\  •-':■:' •^'/'■■■■•'••''■'V"^'-  ■'■,-    -i  '   •■'  '   ^''' 
.  Zr'j  '.!•;  jivl^Tfitf'  a>^ttag!e /irin  wrf  .freight  jKindk-d  i>y;.  imr  raiil^^yS;  if.- 
niV-vvd  3,?  mi^v'^.,f^i>T  '^le  >aitie  «^osi  (Ute  pay§'  toflie  coal  dcaliix  tO- 
iran^port  a  t>itt  wf  c<Val  hcr'^i^s^  his  kr^  .     '  -      •    ■  V   •-,  >  .      . 
'■':■'<:    .:^r<L;;.\'!'»lwith>t:Hii;Iiny  ilie  jncrva-H'  in  »ipt'ratiii^g   C«i<ts.  (liirihj^ 
v^'ythc:;^»a;^t.t«n;  years,  0^^ 

!pHc-'.  ihe,  operatiiijj:  rati(v  nr 'priiporti'ifi.  ijf.  V.peratinK   exp'l'n•^e^ 
,  t<>  .i^r<t»v'- e.urniri}i!^<.  hjtiv  udvaiHTd  '*"ly;  tt<'.in  hj.ot)  per  eent.,.iji 
lA^:  T:n(ij/ij'^jit:t  cti^it^:  itt/Jpf)!)/.;\V;ivercas;:  tlic  aUvJwicv  itv:  toslf^of;' 
..-    ]tal^^^^^  t.fH>  4'ii'?**^'  P^r*! "'•  ^f  if  wa> -not  checked.^ 

:^\((y::;  other  ;fah<tr--.At^i»i»W  liaJs^t'  prac%;i'V'\^ii'ed  Out  iivt  earniniis: 
-'-r]  :j'HcvU'-it1}*'iv!  did;.the   raii\vay?;;VM-apeyii:itikiiii»t,cy  T;    'i'lte  answer  i^ 
:'.  ■  •V:\(?!i?'*.'^*'V  •''^^^  ty4&w-XJ.ti^,  liyivfi-i    tak/iv   ipini  ,  the    Inti'r>.tatc 

>  •  ■-'  'C^irtrnp^rf^^^^  tlie  enhar.ced  elt'iciency  "f  train 

> ;:  ; \tBQ^i;Jli!i'^''>t-.  .■  riij.s  :is;is<c<iiti;j1)y^t)ie  r;ecA,;r.l  .of  maiiageHjeHt ; 
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!':■;■■ 'I-' T^h'e3e%urC^*TCf^^^^^  wiiat  the  nun  'n  charije  of  the  railways 

'    have  donjc,  through  the  agency,  of  capital  aiul  brain  power,  ap- 


plied to  the  reduction  of  j^rades.  elimination  of  curves,  installa 
tion  of  additional  >ide  tracks  and  terminal  yards,  the  purclia- 
of  larger  aiul  better  car>,  locomotives,  I'tc. 

The  foregoing  figure-   (mainly  from  1).  Cronibie,  of  the  Giran; ' 
Trunk    Railway    System,    and    a    digest    of   the    Interstate  Cem- 
inerce   report>   by    \:.   W .    Harden)    yive   an   inkling  of   the   rail 
w.iy  m.-nia.ner-"  jiroblem-  and  the  broadminded  views  such  resul; 
.  naturally   ])ro(Iuce.    iuce--itating  a    lont;    look   ahead,   aiul  woul; 
naturally  lead  the  railway  mana;.;er  to  i;ke  the  initiative  as  re., 
gards  ihe  consider.ation  of  electricity  as  an  element  in  the  prob- 
lem. 

4tli.    The  il'ticiency  of   tran-|iortatioh  is   such   that   the  average 
di-taiu\  on  all  railways,  each  shipment  travels,  is  i.u  7  niik's;  tlu' 
averai.'e  mile.iiie  per  car  i-  _\?.?  miles  per  day.     At  thi-  rate,  eacr, 

,      ,    ,  •  .U3t.7>       .   ,  --  •.,...-..-:■'  Vt^ 

car  load  -hii»ment  con-umes —    -.-■■■    3.0  <ia>s.:.:  .••••,•  ■••■,   .  -■.... 

i    J.V5>  ■■  -  ■  ■;,  .'.■;;. 

'  .Again,  the  averas^e   nnleage  [ler   nuint'i.   for  a   freight  locotUo- 
tive,  is  3.000.     iiy  double  eriwiu!.;  or  pt.xding.  tlli^  milea'^e  can  bt' 
nu'rea-eil   ;ippro.vinia(ely   only  _'.^  per  cent.,  which   goes  to  show 
th.at    the    mileage   aetu.illy    made   is   independent    of  the   ixjtcutial, 
capacity  of  the  Iocomoti\e  i^r  the  method  of  jiropulsion.     ■ .' ;    ''0 

Of  the  foregoing  average  uf  5.6  days  per  shipment,  the  pdtt, 
which  the  element  of  mere  translation  plays,  is  (.>nly  si.\  per  cent. 
of  the  toi;tl  linu'.  -o  ihal  if  this  was  entirely,  eliniiiiated  the;  totjil 
>a\ing  would  be  insignilicant.  -^^LA!;^  ';-.':'.'i' ■•;■'••.■;■:;-/■;.  '•' 
■.•  'I'er  contra,  there  is  a  ;.ireat  opportunity  for  the  legitimate  em- 
ployment of  electricity  in  efl'ecling  ecoui  mies  in  the  balance  of 
the  cycle  whieh  wi>uld  !-how  up  very  attractively.  The  pos.-ibih- 
ties  inrthis  regard  are.  foreshailoued  by  the  unique  arid  wcl|.- 
nigh  revolutionary  achievements  in  loading  and  unloading  vessd's 
at  the  ports  on  the  <ireat  Lakes.  .    r      ;' 

The  speaker  fully  recouiii/es  the  iHiss'iHUtks  of  vkctriC'op<,'rav 
tioij,  as  to  gain   in   c:ipacity;:i'tC;j;  where  ihe  .circuni--tancv;sudt»in 
of  utilizing   this  capacity,  at   least  in  pas?en!ger  train   work,  but 
this  splendid  inherent    c.ip.icity   is  not  pos.sible of   realization  iii; 
freight  service'   at   the   pre>enttinie  because  tlii-   iranspoi-tatioii 
limitations   which   now   vitrdty  control  tlu'  tniteage  of  the  St'c"anr- 
loconio{i\i,    would    oper.'iii    and    pre\-ent    the   electric   loc>p motive: 
d<'ing  any  bettir  with  the  added. handicap  <)f  doiibling'  the  eapi.  .^ 

.tal  tnvestnjeut;-  .'.  .■•.>:-;2^'.i:;A»;::'"':-'  •*^^^■y^;■^-V.:  "^v  •;'; '■..■:^;-.  •'•^;-,'''\i:';:r, ■,.:;;>.";■■ 

.The  forcgoitlg  is  respectfully  suhiiiittrd  in  the  Iptpg  of  .siig 
ge.sting.  iVrst,  the.kin<i  ami  quality  </f  r.-.ilw.iy  talent  to  he  niet" 
with,  ali-d  second,  the  sort  of  know  ledge,  experience  ami  mental 
furnishing  deHianded  of  the  electrical  engiiieer  in  order  to  makv 
etfective  hernhvay  in  electric  exploitation  in  the  steam  railway 
.iiehb  it  is  quite  obyiqus  th.it  we  must  luulerstand  tlu-  railway 
lairgiiage  ami  po>ikess  ad«.^<l«ate  knowledge  of  the  railway  ganie-. ,  ' 
.  -There'  wasioJip  thougjit  T  really  ineaiit:  to  bring  out  a  little 
iliiore  ckai-ly.  Iiur  I  refrained  from  doing  so  bctause  I  went  into 
rletails  (piite  largely  in  the  diseussiou*  ;,t.  wKich  Mr. Darlhigton 
ref-crred  lit  ftptning  tTie  jiapefi  btrt/1  }hiuk/ijtvi>r' .a  tlunight  that 
\vill  appeal  to  iJl  .~team  milrond  men— the.  average  h,ionthly  mile" 
age  that  a  freiiiht  locomotive  makes  ii.^;,«xjniiles. The  liniitT- 
tii.'ii-  which  govern  this  low  tnileage  are.  not .  dtie  to  mechanical 
'}0f  engineering  liniiiatiop.>  i.r  causes^  for  which  the  motive  poWcr 
department  is  respousitde.  The  potential  possibility  of  ;m  engine 
is  such  as  to  be  cap.able  of  iiKikin^-  an  .average  of  o.'kh)  miles  per 
month,  proviiled  a  clear  road  was  avajlabli- ;  but  what  limits  the 
mileage  of  locon^'tiv  e-  are  lennin.il-  ;'nd  p.a^sing  sidiivgs.  So; 
that  if  we  bad  the  proper  terminals  and  side  tracks,  as  President 
Hill  of  the  (ire.it  .\orthern  has  said,  we  could  more,  than  tripk 
the  jiresent  nionihly  mileage  of  our  locomotiwi.;-rv-7i/-;v^^^^^ 

Xow.  a  great  many  of  <,ur  electrical  friends,  myself  included, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  an.  .assumed  th.at  that  Ti,<i()o  miles  capac- 
ity reiiresetited  the  pb\«ieal  limifitu  ns  ..f  the  stiam  locomotive, 
and.  knowing;  the  ability  of  tlu-  dtetrie  locomotive-  to  perform 
continuous  service  for  _'.?  hours  out  of  the  24,  immediately  as- 
sumed from  the  f.ict  that  that  reprcscnicd  the  difference  in  po- 
tential possibility  between  the  electric  locomotive  and  the  steam 
locomotive.     Now,  the  f.aets  ari-  these:     Inasmuch  as  the  litnita- 


.  -*  A  flisfUS«ion  l)V  I,.  R  Piini«-niy'  of  a  liajx-r.  *'T!io  P'rt-^cnt  .^tniii'-  and 
Teiulcncii'S  of  Kailninil  Klcitriltcation,"  liy  !•'.  Darlington  l)i-fei-e  the  Central 
Railway  Club.    , 


*  See  .\MKRTr.^S-  Evnrvrrii   p.  t1 .  February,  1910;! . . 
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;.,....  arc  entirely  out^i^le  of  tlio  iiintivi.-  jiouer  dti»ariiiKiit,  and 
•;•  entirely  to  trans](ortati<>n  er.n?i<lerations.  there  is  no  assur- 
r'Vv  tliiit  wc  conl<l  yet  any  more  mileaftc  oux  <<{  the  electric 
■•':/■ 'motive  than  we  are  nnw  yettini;  cm  <.f  steam,  witli  the  added 
'V ..ulicap  of  assuminir  a  much  larger  capital  ciiarne— two  thinsi» 
. .;;.  }!ie  H'*^^'*^'''*'  jnd.mnent  that  will  ]i;i\e  t.>  l>e  considered.  In  the 
'^;wr  place,  these  terininaK  will  have  t<>  Ik-  jnovided,  and  ade<|uate 
••:;;.-"{;v'  tracks  funii-.l)e<l.  so  tiiat  enuutili  iiiik:ii;e  can  he  made  to 
^■•^tuy  the  expenditure;  and  the  second  p<<int  i-.  that  the  iinproyc- 
■.v'^i!jiaij<r  reduction  in  tirst  cosi  from  ths-  electrical  side  has  «<.»' 
>;.:  hv<'^  a  \ery  marked  nature  liiefore  electritkatioi>  of  trunk  lines 
';;  in  :l»«;ci.>nie -very  generiiL.--  ^:'-'' :",■;..  -'v,  ';"' ^-v  -a:--    ■'■.  '  ^■'■■■-  ..■  '       ,-.r.^"--- 


HIGH  SPEED  FORGING  PRESS. 


"..■•: ,  iiydrauHc  fofjring  presses  have  liccn  very  ijeneraliy  nsed  I'l  <r 
■  *!  .'^V'J'King.'^  of  larjre  size  because df  the  j>ractieal  impus>ihility  of 
^\;^;' "  >\^!J*i'''*^'^^''!y  ^yrkhig  the  metal  to  thic  telitci-  ofHlic:  iilgot  untter 
..IV,;,'!  sti'am  hanunOr  of  any  size.    Such  presses  as  have  licen  in  usi' 

"-/ /jar ■Very  hetivy  wurk  are  iSlow  in  opvratioi-  and  until  recently  the 
■":.,".  ujauy  advanta;4es  of  forging  work  over  Iniinmer  work  were  iv<*t 
V- .- .  aWiiliiUle :  fx>r  li.iiht  or  moderate  forginys  because  of  this  fact. 
.V'C-.:--.  As  mucli  a^  ten  years  ago  the  metal  workers  of  England  and 
.' ;;''.".OtrJlia»y.  started  the  development  of  a  machine  which  would 
.'•  -.;^jiiTniit  the.  usfe  ;6f  iof^^  presses  ou  fniall  and  moderate;  size 
•  . ,. ;>vorls   Svithout   any    sacriticc   cf    time   4n<l    with   a    decided    inl^ 

■■.••••provement  in  the  (piality  of  the  product.     This  effort  was  mod 
^;J,- <erately  successful,  even  ;it  the  start,  and  niachiuesof  this  char- 
:  X    ^'li^;trt*  Jiayt ,  b«rcn ;  ui  iw^^  as  much  as^twv 

:-C"-^'',i''^^'''^^"''  ''t  'lie  pre>ent   tiitie  the  per  [cited  machines  arc. :very' 
.;.';   extensively   enii)l<iyed.      The   original   design,   however,   was    Stili- 
:  ,:'-Q"  Ki-k'<t  to  a  long  period  of  development  before  the  present  thor 
.,  ,  ;.<  liiighty  satisfactory  machines  ware  obtained. 

•^.;.;.:,^'f'i!ring    the   past    two   or   three    years   nietal    workers    in    tiiis  . 
.■},;^ '■ouutry    have    rvcogjiized    the    advantage^    offered    t)y    the    liigij 
V  ■    }v4^'-'''  <' 'Tging  presses  and  th^-y  arc  U<?C:»ininR  deCHleclly  ptipttlar. 
•^'v-^^'i-he   L'nited   Engineering  and  Fmiiulry  Go,,  of   Pittsburgh;  has; 
r.  ;. ;  ■iterprired  the  sole  riglit  to  manufacture  the  niachine-  which  were: 
',•!•.>/. ';.dv.veIoped   by   Davy    iJrothers.    Inc.,  of    '■^lielVuld.    England,   wlv 
;t:'::51l.avclicm  designers  of  steain  hanuner.s  atid  hy<Iraidic   fiirgiug 
;•..'•.■■:;* presses  for  many  yea rs  and  the  tllustrati<'ns  sli»)w  two  s,izc's. ■'of- 
^'V:    ;f^;  m  that  are   now   being    furn'.shcd  by  them.  ^ 
.*..v.--     flitSsc   machines    offvr   the    advantag-ei>  .oif  jfress    work   over  . 
;  . :  '  ■lijmunerhig  at  any  point  where  .a  steam  pipe  may  be  carried  aiid 
.;;;. ,   ralsQ    bare    the    additional    advantage    of    actually    reducihy    the 
•■,',.;■■,;'  cp'st  of   the  work.      i.Iierefore   not  only  luay  a   more  ihorougii 
^».      wbrJcinR'  pf  tlie  mctal'be  aflfcctctlv  but:  it  can^       d<)iie  at  a;  lower 
;^-;  ,v  .I>ricc   than    by   a    steam   hammer,   uhilv   at   the   same   tinie   tiii» 

.."■,:.dan.ger  to  workmen   from  flying  tools  or  pieces  of  forging-*  and 
;.,.:,    .'tb't  shocks  and  jars  to  the  liuilding  an<rit>  ffnuidation  ..re  clinii- 
,:f"'.  ;))atc<l.    The   m.iiiitenancc  cosi  <>f  the  in.ttiiines .vis ^lo^^Vs  iis  jkij^ht-; 
;,•■.■> be  expected  when  it  is  realized  that  ih. moving  parts  of  ttiese 
,\^V.V?f'''^'li''ies  operate  through  inches  and  at  comparatively  low  s|a^.d 
'■•,'■■::... while  a  steam  hanuuer  ojterates  through  feet  at  high  speed,      - 
j  Vv.  "    ''^'"^   <Uvel( >pmeni    leading  up  t<,»  thiji  4jii>he<l  machine   is -iiv- 
■•;.,■.    lercsting  and   shows  how  the  miexpected  anil  apparently  insuv 
.,.  ,■;. .  Hioimtabie   ilifficulties  have  been   overcome.   rcf?nltin.if  in  a  thor    . 
■^'-    --oughly  practical  and  efficient  xlesigii.     This  work  has  bceij  <lhiVt* 
.!V,;'?'y    '^^^'3'    Bros.,    who   began    with    a    simi»le   press   dcriviiii?  it's:'. 
■■;.  pressure   from  a  pump.     This   arrangement  was   not   only  very 
,^.,^,.  slow,  but  comiiolled  the  water  at  high  prosurc  to  pass  through 
;.■    ,  ;vvalv«5  and  relatively  long  lines  of  piping,  many  joiivts  and  liad;, 
f  ,.;the  other  <lrawbacks  of  a  large  water  systenl    ,..:■;,,-  :;^.\-  , 
'[■/.■   '.  :    Following  the  pimip  operated  press  the  next  step  in  the  ittv 
^j"- ,;   yelopment  was  the  employment  of  a  hydraulic. intcnsifier,  which 
,•'::■  Blade   it   possible    to    increase    the    pressure   qn   the  'presis    ffoiti 
,:'■,•,""•  ;about  2.000  lbs.  to  6.orK)  lbs.  jht  S(|uar.-  inch.     This  greatly  re- 
i,;  '  :duced  the  size  of  the  press  cyhnders  aiid  the  volume  of  water' 
,' !. .. .rTe<iuired.   bringing  a  press   of    large  pi>werd*>wn   to  .practical 
;.r  ..'^^'mt'isions.     This   type   of   machine,  however,    still   required  a 
'-,  •;     I'>"iip   and   the    systeni   usnaHy  includetj   .a   large   nccumul.itor  :i.ii: 


addilioii   lo  lilt    iiitei>!iKr  aijil   rojr.ireiJ  .1   nmnl.<.r  »;j  AalM?-  ahul 

levers  for, its  operation.     Tlii.>  typy  of  pre»  was  alf>t«..*ioWJ  <Iii«» 

to  the  Huntl>er  »>f 'Va^veK  'qwTaie<]  ami  tht,;-4^ 

teiTsifier   aiid   therefore   iiiiiniurtjveiiieiu    was    inaili-   by    fluVetU 

plovnient   of  a   steam   intells^!jerwl^^cll<tiH^juatedmaw^    of  t^je 

diftlcuUie>:th;rt.|ire\u>n'»!y  existed,     ht  i'iiv  <?aW  tjieviutiuit.  was ; 

(liscardti<l  .Old  .t>voi(rstfiiis.  having ra.j^i»:,o^ 

dirertly   coii'iictetl.    .vte.ini    "ik  rating   tb-     larger   one  .'wWrtj   wos 

set  at  .the    f*"'ttom.. resulting   <lirec;l\    in    :.  tnub    v\allr    pri>-ur<'. 


.  ■■!i.;:v/^/-;- .■  .■■Ktfi^^ti-^fur  roVvS>v»:ii^  '■'<>*''*"  ffti^sy;,-..' '•,..•  :;':''■. 

titer  >ti\nn' biiug  U.Ned  fiulv  for  tilt  pr^  N^mg  stroke,  .mihx-  ih* 
w.eighi  of  iIk  ;4»i>toi!-  Wtitdd  pcrforui  'he  r.eturn  sirolve  with- 
out  asi;i>ta}ieti-.  Steam  Ining;  hijrhjy,  elastic  cowld  IW  handled 
;at "a  Very  higli  rate  of  sptcxl  and  sliiire  tin-  water  prvs>otr-  cylinder 
coultl  be  eounected  tlirA-clly  to  the  nia^t  cylinder  of  tlk-  press 
wittiout  valves,  KJost  of  the  ffiriiier  <litticidtics  were  eliniinaied. 
The  si;7.ft jrif;  the  two  w-ater  cyliiid?rs,..i/y;.iti1iMisiner.ind, press, 
was  in  a  rati«i  <i'f  about  tj  to  li  so  tbat  the.  press  Ik  ad  wliilo 
dlteratinir  al  the  same  time  and  in  an  amoniu  j/ii  as  f.ir  as  the 
intensirier  cylimUr  -was  ^subject  to  ver>-  ^sccurate  conirr >l.  Thi> 
arrangement  gavq  a  rapid  Working  strcikc  satisfactorily  and  by 
the  placing  o^  a  stcaiti  cylinder  on  top  of  .the  machine,  ar« 
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ranged  to  take  steam  on  one  side  of  the-  piston  only,  the  return 
strokf  was  also  accomplished  quickly.  The  return  or  bahmcing 
steam  cylinder  is  arranged  so  that  it  does  not  exhaust  the  steam, 
but  simply  forces  it  back  and  forth  in  the  main  pipe. 

Wliile  the  principles  of  this  machine  were  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect it  is  evident  that  unless  the  intensifier  be  of  very  large 
proportions  the  stroke  of  the  press  will  be  very  short  and  a 
machine  of  sufficient  capacity  for  ordinary  forging  work  would 
be  impractical  on  account  of  its  size  and  the  large  amount  of 
steam  required  to  operate  it.  In  order  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty it  was  decided  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  lower 
the  press  head  nearly  in  contact  with  the  forgings  by  means 
of  the  steam  balance  cylinder,  which  is  already  provided  for 
the  return  stroke  and  then  put  the  inteiisificr  into  operation  for 
the  pressing  stroke.  This  was  done  and  only  required  the  ad- 
dition of  a  tank  connected  with   tie  hiih   pressure  system  and 


back  motion  of  the  lever.  The  valves  cannot  be  crossed  and 
the  press  follows  exactly  the  stroke  of  the  hand  lever,  both  a,- 
to  speed  and  distance  traveled.  This  lever  is  so  arranged  that 
back  of  the  vertical  center  line  corresponds  to  the  light  stroke 
from  2  to  6  ft.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  press,  and  forward 
of  that  line  is  the  power  stroke,  2^  to  6^/2  in.,  in  accordance 
with  the  size  of  the  press.  With  this  arratigement  the  press  car. 
be  brought  down  2  to  6  ft.  on  top  of  the  forging  and  the  forg 
ing  reduced  from  2  to  6  in.  by  one  motion  of  the  hand  lever. 
Then  the  press  can  be  brought  all  the  way  back  or  any  part  of 
the  way  back  by  simply  moving  the  lever  to  the  required  po- 
sition. If  the  lever  is  only  brought  back  to  the  center  line 
the  i)rcss  head  will  return  only  the  amount  of  the  forging 
stroke,  which  can  then  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  lever  can 
be  moved.  In  practice  this  is  as  high  as  150  strokes  per  minute 
in  the  small  presses  and  60  in  the  large  ones.    This  stroke,  which 


FIG.    2. 1,200    TON,    lOtK    COI.fMN'    PRESS. 


controlled  by  the  check  valve,  so  as  ti;  provide  the  varying 
amount  of  water  required  for  different  length  strokes.  The 
check  valve  in  the  line  between  the  tank  and  press  cylinder  was 
arranged  to  open  automatically  as  tlie  head  was  Inwcied  ready 
for  operating  and  a  lever  was  provided  to  raise  the  check  valve 
when  the  press  head  was  lifted,  allowing  the  balance  cylinders 
to  force  back  into  the  tank  an  amount  of  water  that  will  give 
the  proper  position  of  the  press  head.  This  arrangement  greatly 
reduces  the  size  of  the  intensifier  and  tlie  amount  of  steam  re- 
quired to  operate  it,  since  it  is  in  use  only  when  forcing  down 
the  press  head  the  amount  that  the   to;  .aing  is   reduced. 

It  was  found  that  this  press  was  very  satisfactory  so  far  as 
one  stroke  was  concerned,  but  when  rapid  action  was  required 
it  was  impractical  to  operate  the  number  of  valves  or  levers 
required.  If  these  levers  were  oparated  out  of  time  the  result 
was  (lisastrous  to  the  machine  or  work  anrl  the  speed  of  the 
machine  was  necessarily  restricted  to  thr  speied  of  the  operator 
in  handling  the  levers.  Therefore  the  ne.xt  step  was  the  devel- 
opment of  a  single  lever  control,  which  has  now  been  per- 
fected and  one  lever  operates  all  valves  and  permits  putting 
the  pre<s  through  nn  er.tiro  cycle  of  motions  in  one  forward  and 


is  repeated  as  often  as  the  blow  of  a  steam  hammer,  is  at  a  much 
lower  velocity,  since  the  press  moves  only  inches  where  the 
hammer  moves   feet. 

In  cutting  or  punching,  the  hand  lever  can  be  set  for  a  certain 
travel  and  the  press  head  will  ride  forward  just  that  distance, 
even  though  the  resistance  is  suddenly  and  entirely  removed. 
The  machine  does  not  require  a  large  loundation  and  there  is 
no   vibration   transmitted   to   surrounding   buildings. 

A  large  number  of  these  presses  have  been  furnished  by  the 
I'uited  Engineering  and  Foundry  Co.,  which  are  working  on  a 
very  diversified  line  of  forgings,  including  cogging  down  ingots, 
wheel  forgings,   locomotive   forgings   and  general   work. 

Some  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  on  these  machines  is 
shown  in  the  illustrations  and  clearly  indicates  the  advantages 
of  the  press,  over  the  steam  hammer  in  many  classes  of  work. 

Figure  3  shows  a  shaft  133/^  in.  in  diameter  and  19  ft.  long 
with  27  in.  diameter  flanges  which  was  forged  on  a  2,000  ton 
press  from  a  36  in.  ingot  in  two  hours,  requiring  but  two  heats. 

In  Figure  4  is  shown  a  14I/2  in.  shaft  20  ft.  long  with  a 
coupling  at  one  end,  which  was  forged  on  a  1,500  ton  press  from 
a  36  in.  ingot  in  one  heat,  time  required  being  one  hour. 
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A  500  ton  press  made  the  disc  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  is  22      making  various  styles  of  drives,  which  are  sometimes  very  com- 

in  diameter  and  5  in.  thick,  from  a  14  in.  square  ingot,  in       plicated  on  account  of  the  odd  dimensionr  of  motors,  the  pulley 

■■■J  heat,  requiring  19  minutes.     This  includes  punching  the  4'/^       can   he  used  on  cither  side.     As  the  power  elevation   device  is 
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EXAMPLES    OF    WORK    DONE    ON     HIGH     SPEED    FORGING    PRESS. 
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in.  hole.  The  same  size  press  made  the  hex  nut  shown  in  Fig. 
6  in  eiglit   minutes,  one   heat  being   required.  •■ 

Figure  7  shows  a  shaft  which  was  fcrged  from  a  7  x  7  in. 
billet  on  a  300  ton  press  in   12  minutes,  in  one  heat. 

A  150  ton  press  made  the  eccentric  shaft  shown  in  Fig.  8  from 
an  8  X  8  in.  billet  in  13  minutes,  one  heat  being  required.  The 
^ame  press  made  the  hex  imt  shown  in  rig.  9  from  3  in.  round 
stock  in    !o  minutes,   including  the  punching. 

In  cogging  down  ingots  a  1,200  ton  press  working  16  x  16  in. 
ingots  to  10  X  10  in.  and  cutting  them  up  into  pieces  18  in.  long 
will  average   16  tons  per  hour. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  for  a  machme  doing  work  of  this 
character  that  all  the  material  and  workmanship  shall  be  of  the 
very  highest  grade  and  special  attention  is  being  given  to  this 
by  the  manufacturers.  They  are  also  carefully  providing  for 
the  easy  and  quick  renewal  of  such  parts  as  are  subject  to  wear 
without  dismantling  any  large  part  of  the  machine.  Chilled 
surfaces   and   accurate   grinding   are   used    wherever   desirable. 

The  address  of  the  United  Engineermg  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany is  Farmers'  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 


PLAN2R  ELEVATING  DEVICE 


An  improved  power  elevating  device  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying half-tones  has  recently  been  brought  out  in  which  the 
direct  drive  gears  are  used  for  lowering  the  rail  and  the  com- 
pound gears,  which  would  also  give  a  reverse  motion,  are  used 


REAR    VIEV\  .     SHOWING    OPERATING     DEVICE. 

to  raise  the  rail,  the  compounding  giving  the  necessary  power, 
enabling  the  operator  to  raise  the  rail  at  comparatively  slow 
speed  and  lower  it  at  almost  double  the  speed.  The  stand  is 
bored  out  and  fitted  with  bushings  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
top  shaft  which  carries  the  pulley  can  be  withdrawn  with  the 
bushings  intact  and  inserted  from  the  other  side,  so  that  when 


used  but  very  little  it  has  been  designed  so  that  the  pulley  and 
top  shaft  are  the  only  revolving  parts,  all  of  the  gears  being 
idle,  when  not  in  use.  :h,. 

This  device  is  both  powerful  and  very  sensitive  and  is  oper 
ated  by  two  small  clutches  on  the  top  shaft.     The  two  oilers  on 


FRONT    VIEW,    SUOWINt    LOCATIOJ.     OX     PLANER     HOlSlNt^S. 

the  top  shaft  and  one  at  the  end  supply  all  the  oil  that  is  re- 
quired, and  by  having  a  bearing  on  each  side  of  the  main  driv- 
ing gears,  all  danger  of  springing  the  shaft  is  eliminated.  The 
rear  view  shows  clearly  the  simplicity  of  the  operating  device.  On 
tlie  extreme  right  is  shown  the  handle  for  manipulating  the 
clutches  and  also  the  small  handle  for  locking  it  in  a  central 
position  so  that  it  cannot  be  thrown  in  by  accident. 

The  above  device  was  designed  and   is  supplied  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Planer  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Pennsylvania  Terminal  in  Manhattan. — The  story  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's  greiit  enterprise,  its  genesis,  progress  and 
completion,  is  told  by  C.  M.  Keys  in  an  attractive  article  in  the 
July  number  of  World's  Work.  This  story  appearing  under  the 
title  "Cassatt  and  His  Vision,"  is  fully  illustrated  and  will  be 
found  very  complete,  as  well  as  interesting,  by  any  cne  inter 
csted  in  the  successful  venture  planned  by  a  great  executive.  In 
this  article  the  author  not  only  describes  the  great  terminal,  but 
also  the  details  of  financing  this  j^reat  project,  which  together 
with  a  few  other  improvements  required  the  expenditure  of 
about  half  a  biUion  dollars  in  ten  years.  It  includes  a  history 
of  the  forty  years  of  effort  to  cross  the  Hudson  River  and  a 
story  of  the  work  and  policy  of  p  great  .\merican  railroad. 
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'ira»itsc4vto,tak<;  steam; on  oiiesid^^        thi-  piston  only,  ilif  nturti 

/Vtrbki    was.  alsa  rirc'ihiplisli^ir  (]iiickly.     The  return  nr  halarrniK 

J'  -.styjini  eyllnrlcr.js  iirrangcd  i«i>  that  it  does  not  rxlianst  the  -tcani. 

'/imt  Mni|»ry'-:^<rf:Ct'S'.ii^-)^^  in  ti:-'  main  |)ii)i'. 

"J:-.; '  U'jiiK-   the   prinvipics   (it    this  machine   were    nniNmhteiliy   i-.>r 
v'tiu't:   it   is   evnleiH    that    unless   the    inten>itkr  W   "l    very    larye 
•'.,  PJ'HK'rti' Ills   the  >trofce' of    tjic    press    will    W    vi-ry    -JMrt    aixi    a 
YJnskh^|Jt^-oi■■*lt|f^^  ordtttary  fori^ini;  wiirl<   wnM 

fte  iiJtjiriiciii"d  J.iv' acc\>nnt  <>t"  its;^  am'  the   largi:  anuitnit   of 

*tcain   remiired   to  n|H'rat<*   it.     In   ortle-   to  (^vereoine   thi>   (liffi 
•  ■.Ctdty  it  .waS' .de(4ile^  ihii'i;   to  do  wa>  to   lourr 

~    t%'' ,pres»/du*ad^^>^^  with    the    fori:inu^    hy    niean^ 

Of  tin-  >leani'  liiilantx-  oyiinder.  wliioh  is  already  jimxided  for 
,,  the  tltvvriT  sirokt'  ainl  ihvn  jnit  the  inlen>ifier  into  oiieration  for 
;]  vtht;^>riiMfl«;  ^troktS;  ^fiHiis^  "iily   reijinre-l   ilie   ad 

:'diti«>n  <>f  a  Ibsittk  c»^tjtn:tv;l  Aviifvtl't^  ffrts.i^urc  yystt  ni   and 
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hack   motion   of  the   lever.     The  valves   cannot  he   crossed  anv 
the  press   follow  s  exactly  the  stroke  of  the  hand  lever,  both  a.- 
;o   >i(eed   and   distance   traveled.     This   lc\er  is   so   arranged   tha! 
liack   of  the  vertical  center  line  corresponds  to  the  light  stroke    • 
from  J  to  6  ft.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  press,  and  forwatd    - 
of  tiiat   line  is  the  power  stroke,  2'.j   to  6rj   in.,  in  accordance 
with  the  size  of  the.  press.     With  this  arrangement  the  press  cat   • 
lie  hnniglit  (low  11  _>  to  6  ft.  on  top  of  t!ie  forging  and  thei  foirg-  ;.!. 
ing  reduced   from  _*  to  6  in,  by   one  motion  of  the  hand  lever' 
I  Ikii  tile   pn  X  c:iii   lie  hroiigln   all  the  w;iy   hack  or  any  part  6t/ 
tile    \\a\    hack   hy   '-imi>]y   moving  the   lever   to   the   retjuired  pc>  / 
-.itioii.      If   the    levir    i^    only    hronglit    i^ack    to    the    center    lint,    , 
ilie    pre-s    head    will    return    only    the    aiiiotint    of    the    forgiiig 
-tioke.   which    can   then    he    repe.ited    a>   often   a>    the   lever   can    , 
lie  nio\  ed.     Ill  iir.ictice  this  is  a^^  liivli  as  I5p  stfokes  per  minute 
in  the  -mall  presses  .iiid  fni  in  the  large  ui>t'S;     This  stroke,  which  -,: 
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'-■;  j';-.^^  ;';:-->•.,,.;  ;;.^!^;'f  >".>■    ■.  in.,   j. — _i,joi,i   k^n, 

'Cfrntfj •M<'d    i»y •' life  .irt»i%:k  ■  \ y)v      ;>!;«>   iij?. " if 7  \)ti *\Ut<^ '' the   varying 
aiHu^inn    tif  u:;itvr :  "reqttired^  f^^  length    >troki:s.      The 

'clj^eV.'vHlvvJ^  *h^^  •■'"'•   •""'  pre--  cxlinder  wa- 

^:it'r;nVyc-d  -t'o-,iv>peii   antoniati<-;dK^^   as   the    l.vail  \v;i-   lovvtied    read>- 

f6rvi,>iHrAtinfj-ati<l^a  lever  was  pfvided  t  <  raise  the  check  valve 
;Wf]fin;  J»r;)i^s^^^^^^^^^  Cylinder^ 

.tr>  iorVe  ,lt%k:itito  th<viank;m  amount'  Af  writer  iliat  will  give 
;thi;  pt>.>per  j:)^;rsiti<i>n  lif^the  ijTiss  h!,';id.  -  I  !iis  arrangement  greatly 
.TCi'm't-s  fhe..si^<' . orrthe- ii,it.eti,>ilter  aivi^^  tlit-  ani'.inin  of  .-le.'iin  re  . 

(qiiired;. j;M..of>tt«'it-e'it..^  ..it  j*.  ill'  Ji<«'  f-nly  whin   ii >rciiig  d'  vmi 

.■th^^J^fe■^^  h(?a*1  the  iitivuin't   thitt  tjie   fiiVrjiiiij  '"   rvdnced.     y.  ;-• ,; 
;.  :.tl  wa^   f<Mn)d;)hat  tlj'i>  press  'av as   Ve-'y  satisfactory  r<t»  far  MiJ^' 

otity<t^ik^:'"U-^s  cOiiCt'-r1ied;..hnt  \vlu-n  iai>id  ;!Clio)t  uJlf.  rennired 
^  ijf,;X;^:i->;'  itHp^;y'ti^t^.t4^^ii|»ei^Jite^t1^?■^^  niitijU  if :  (it  vaiws  or  K\  ers 
'Tinijnir<-it  >  if' tjjil^-e  levers  \\'eri<  (;ipc\rated  <»ni   of  time  tlie  result 

\VAjS  ■'^'^v^^^i'^'''t^  ^■^?'  ^^^^^'^^^  ;Woj-k   and  tile   >peed   of   the 

:ii3<it;hiii]t:^w:i-- J](:c't^y>a^y  rtfsi^^  lo  ;tii<"  :s}»eied  of  the.  operator 

.jh;  handliiJg  tht'-  le;ve'l^i//.H^^  <lcvd- 

rkpijfi«in    -of.' a.,  -siiitflo.- |<;\\er  'cOnti'ol,   AvIdcK  now    been    pef- 

fecitd"  ai'd  iiije  kver  upi-ratv>  ;dl  VaJXes  and  jiermits  jnttting 
:thitv.prfv*s'  t;hr'-'ii>i!)3  ■*l*,e.idtr(^^^^^^^^  forw:ird  .ind 


'*--  repe;ited  as  n'tten  as  the  l>fow  >)?  ft  sTe'aiirfiatinner.  is  at  a  much 
lower  velocity,  -ince  ihe.  pres.>  niove>  only  inches  where  the 
liaininer   moves    feet. /■;.^;;-^;;>  ,..;:-;p-?S'>;''-'^;^!.j''^'\'.v<'':'vr  ^.-''v  .■•';',:  ■:.'  '" 

III  cMi'ing  or  pniiching,  tlie  hand  lever  can' he  .set   for  a  certain 
travel  and   the   pre-^  head  Will  ride   fivrward  just  that  distance, 
yiven    ilioiigh    the    resistance  , is   Stiddenly   .ind    entirely   removed. 
The   machine  does  not  refjmrc   a  large   toundation   and  there  is  .: 
1:0   vibration    transmitted  to  stirronnding   buildings. 
,.  A;  large  mnnber  of  (hese  presses  liav.c  been   furnished  by  the. 
:.  U.niteil  luigitieeriiig  and  iV>inidry  Co:,   wliitli  4trc^^  vyurkiniB;  /on  a  •  : 
f'  very  diversified  line  of  forgings,  including  cogging  down  inggtS,  - 
'wheel    forgings.   loc-oniotive    forgings   and  gcJicral   work.  .   ■  •.. 

.^onie   of   the    W'lrk  which  i>  being  done  on  these  machines  1$.  '.'v 
-iiown   in   the   ilhi>-trations  and  clearly   indicates  ttiieiadvantageS.' •' 
of  till-  [)ress.  fiver  the  steam  hanimer  in  many  classes  of  \v(5rk.  .;.;.._ 

I'iguro  T,  shoyvs  a  shaft   13]^   in.  in   diameter  and   19  ft.  long  ■ ' 
with   27  in.  dianteter   flanges  which  was   forged  on  a  2,000  ton 
press  from  a  .16  in.  ing6t  in  two  hours,  requiring  but  two  heatS, 

In  figure  4  i-  shown  a  14' j  in.  shaft  jo  ft.  long  with  a  .' 
coupling  at  ('lie  end.  which  was  forged  on  a  1.500  ton  press  frofli  .5 
a  36  in.  iiiffot  in  otte  heat,  time  reiinirefl  being  otie  hour.  ....;.'/.' -.,:'; 


''./•■''•.'".'■,*'     ^'  ".*'*■".*•   .'*'■'      *-'.'.■  v 


I'JM). 


A  M  KRU  A X    1-:X( ;  I  \  \-A-M  :  AXI)    R All :R( ) AH    TorRXA!. 
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rc>: 


•  li.  500  ton  press  made  tlie  disc  shown  in  Viff.  5,  which  is  22  makiii}r  various  styles  of  drives,  which  are  souutimes  very  com- 
'.vV'.-.jn  diaiiuter  and  5  in.  tliick.  from  a  14  in.  square  ins^oi,  in  plicated  i.ii  account  of  the  odd  dimensio'-..-  uf  motors,  the  pulley 
;,-.</ heat,  requiring  19  minutes.     This  inchidcs  i)unchii\!i  the  4K>       «^^^  A?  the  pr.were^ovatian   device  is 
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■  ijt..fibl«>.    The  same  size  p'^*^'*  fiiade  tire  hex •tiirti,shbwn:^,i^  •Vse^bot'very  little  it  1.ia>lH.'endcM 

-■iviit  eiiihi    n.iumi>.   <'\w   lu,it   Ixint;   rctiuired;  'v  • ,    '  C^  J*^  /:.J.'^;;  top  shaft  are  the  oidy  rcvolvinff  part^.  alfvoif  tlio  jrears  being^ . 
■>•_    l*'i^re  7  slio\v*  a   ^haft  wliicii  was  iVrrjfed  fninva  7  jc  7.  itt.\    JtHc;  wheiv  "Ol  m.  i^         •  "  •■  >  -":  ."^  ■  '''■[K  Ut' 

.iM'Jkl  on  a  .^00  ton  press  in    u  minutes.   inOne  heat.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      '- V  «>'"i  very  "sensitive  arid  J<i  Qjiijr 

^  .^  150  t<>ll  prcs^  made  tlu-  iwcr.tric  slirift  shown  in  Fig.  8  {f<Hn /..  .^itWriiy- twii  sniall  chit.clK>  nn  t]u-  tup   -nair.     'I'lio  twVi  «*tlvr  >'.<•;'. 
';:iiU  :S -jt  J^  i«.  trillet  in   i.?  minute^,  one  h.at  lieing  required.  >r  Th^;;-    -  ■<'-■■;•■•,  ;3^,:':^'^'v;\.^/' ^         .;/'  ■"-^'.    ■.>•■>■.;. 

.;f^-nnv  |>res^s  made  tlie  he.x  init  shown  in  iig.  y  from  5  itl.  round 

.■-r<.'ck  in    10  minutes,   inchtding  the   punching. 
.     ,  [it  cogging  down  ingot>  a  i.joo  ton  press  working  t6  xl6  in. 
V  iugdts'to  iQ  X  *Q  III;  and  cuUiiig  tlum  up  nito  pieces  18  in,  long 
v'iV'ill  average   16  tons  per  hour.  .    /    ''\  ■''''■'■'■■-•':'/]:'/'. ■'::.-: 

r.tt  is  of  course  necessary   for  a  machirie  doing  \vork  of  this 
Vtharactejr  that  all  the  material  and  workmansliip  shall  he  of  the 

;Very  highc'^t  grade  and  special  attention  is  being  given  to  this 
•.•by  ;the  maiuifacturers.  They  are  also  carefidlv  providing  for 
■'.tfie  ea.sy  and  (]uiik  renew.'d  of  such  parts  as  are  suhjeci  to  wear 
.vWithmrt    disinantling   atiy   large   part   of   th«*.  machine.      Chilled 

•jurfaces  and  accurate   grinding  are  use.l   wherever   desir.'ihlc. 
:;•  The  address  of  the   L'nited   Kiigineet-n'g   and  :Fouuflrj?  Goin-.. 
v:j«iny  ls.rat;mers"   Bank   I'ldg..   IMtt^lmrgln   Pa.  .'•.>{  .>.£h'^v.;^-,^ 


PLAN2R  ELEVATING  DEVICE 


,1:K<».\:T    VIKVV,    SIMUMA*.    H«  .\XMX-    OH  ,^\'SK*M  4HH'*:«.N*»>r 


?  .';-.■;■-  -.An  improved  power  elevating  <levicerf-sho\Vn  by  the  accbiii- 
. ."  j-;;/ Imnying  half-tones  has  reeeiitly  been  lirouglu  out  in  which  the; 
.';,,';:.,■'  direct  (Irive  gears  ;ire  used  for  lowering  the  rail  and  the  c<*^liT 
^r■  ■•.'•'■i''.'i'iid  gear.*,  which  woyld,  aJs<}  liive  a... rcye.rs,e  motion,  are  u.s«d'i 


;-^';v|>^o-raisc  .the -tail./t^  jpowcr. 

V,  y-;. ^iiablijig  the  operatrii'  to  raise  the  rail  at  Goniparatively  .stov 
;:^:;U.^?>ce(d  snd  lower:it  at  almost  <lnnlde  the  speed.  The  stand  is 
■^V^i'.^ored  out  and  fitted  with  bushings  in  such  a  niannir  that  the 
Vr;t6p  sliaft  which  carries  the  puller  can  |)€  wirhdniwii  with  lh<t 
vv?. :\^ll6hJtigs  intact  aird  inserted  from  the  other  side,  «o  that,  wltec; 


the  tt>p  ^^haft  and  one  at  the  e|td  siippjj-^  all  the ; oil  thirt-is^f*: 
;qtiired.  an<i  by  haviivg  a  bear iAiji^t^v.^adr  side  ^ijf  the  main  driv 
ing  gears,  all  danuer  of  springing  the ^lafjKiliminj'teil.  The 
rv^tr  View  >hovvs  clearly  the  simplicity  o\  the  operating  <le\  ic<-.  On 
tlii-  e.vlr-enVe  ri^ht  is  .sltowu  tht?  haudio  for  manipul.-'.ttiii;  tlie 
c|iitchesan<l  also  the  small,  handle  /or  locking  it  iii  a  f^^ehtral 
Ifo^'tion   so  that  it 'c.'tiinot   he  thrown  in  by  accidenJ.     : 

The  above  (Rvice  was,  desiv-ned  and   is   supi>lied  l»v  the  Cin- 
i-ftrtiati  iManer; Ert..  ni.  Cincimiati,  Ohio.  ^'' ^^ii:;-.'  ^v{.^^"^^  } 

t'rHnsyk^ifitia  thrill iitci^  ii^  ^I tinhatlahA-^Tltti  !a«>ry  ot  tfei^iPt-tin- 
>ylvania    KailroadV   great   euH'qirisv.   its   gOne.<is,   progress   antl 
roiripletiou.  is  told  byC.  Al;  lSey.«;  iij.an  'attractive  article  in  the 
jivl>   nuiulier  of  Il.^'r;/rf'^  IJ'.'fi;,  jTbisifetory  ai>j)earing  undtr  tire 
iffle  '•(Ja&sa(t;imil  llis  Visioj^^  is'  &lW  Tllustfatcd  "aa^  viriW 
finiiid   \ery  "coinpleto,  as   wi^l  a-<  bVterv-tiugV  In    atiy  cjie  inte*^ 
vsled  nJ  the  ^ucc<'^^fl^lveirtt^t•e;planl;v<lbyJh:  great  execniiv^ 
thi>  ;articlc  the  aath>"ir  «or'>iTiy  t}./>crtjj^^^^ 
jilrio -ihe- HHai^ 

witlr '  a    f^\\'   j'ther    inii»rovenieti*>  . I'oriufri^d- 'rb*'    vxpetidiiure    of 
abriiit  :balf  a  biHiou  dollar>  in  A^'ir  .years,    -ft  iiu^^^  a  histi^fy 

.(Vf  tire  fort\'-year.>  (jf  etTort;td^^ 
,  sior^Vf*^t  thtf>  woj-k  >;in 
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The  paper  on  "The  Electrification  of  Railways,"  by  George 
Westinghouse,  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  which  was  presented  before  a  joint  meeting  of  that 
society  and  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  London,  is 
very  interesting  not  only  to  railroad  men,  but  also  the  public  in 
general ;  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  may  possibly 
be  somewhat  partisan. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Pomeroy  of  the  paper  on  "The  Status  and  Ten- 
dencies of  Railroad  Electrification  in  America,"  by  F.  Darlington, 
before  the  Central  Railroad  Club,  which  appears  in  this  issue. 
This  is  an  entirely  disinterested  discussion  of  this  important 
subject,  following  the  idea  in  Mr.  Pomercy's  article  on  a  similar 
subject  which  appeared  in  the  February  lumber  of  this  journal, 
showing  that  the  limitations  which  now  vitally  control  the  mile- 
age of  the  steam  freight  locomotive  world  also  operate  in  the 
case  of  the  electric  locomotive,  thus  preventing  any  better  results 
and  with  the  additional  handicap  of  doubling  the  capital  invest- 
ment. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  recently,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  showing  that  there  certainly  is  no 
lack  of  interest,  especially  by  men  prominent  in  engineering  and 
railroad  work,  who  have  spent  considerable  time  investigating 
many  of  its  conditions  and  phases. 

For  certain  severe  and  unusual  conditions  of  service  many 
railways  have  found  it  desirable  to  inaugurate  electric  opera- 
tion. In  some  instances,  in  congested  suburban  districts,  this 
change  was  brought  about  by  means  of  legal  pressure  to  elimi- 
nate the  smoke  nuisance,  and  in  many  others  where  the  traffic 
leads  through  tunnels,  by  the  necessity  to  render  train  opera- 
tion more  safe  and  reliable,  but  in  all  of  these  cases  electrifica- 
tion extends  only  over  very  limited  distances,  and  for  this  rea- 
son especially,  it  is  difficult  to  get  much  information  or  data 
for  an  accurate  comparison  with  tliat  relating  to  steam  operation. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  and  all  data  available  at  the 
present  time,  the  progress  in  electric  traction  for  handling 
freight  has  been  very  slow.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  data  to  determine  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  full 
realization  from  the  large  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient terminal  facilities,  etc. 


EDUCATION  OF  FIREMEN. 


It  is  reported  that  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  there  has 
recently  been  inaugurated  an  educational  movement  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  firemen,  similar  to  that  which  was  started  some 
time  ago  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  and  a  number  of  other 
railways.  This  is  undoul)tedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  roads  may  realize  tlie  importance  of 
this  matter  and  soon   follow  their  example. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  most  cases  seems  to  be  the  determi- 
nation of  a  correct  principle  on  which  tc  base  this  instruction. 
In  this  connection  some  very  good  suggestions  were  offered  in 
the  discussion  of  the  paper  on  this  subject  at  the  Atlantic  City 
conventions. 

One  important  condition  which  makes  it  imperative  for  the 
railroads  to  have  well  trained  firemen  is  the  waste  of  fuel. 
Every  heat  unit  going  up  through  the  smoke  stack  in  the  form 
of  unburned  gases,  or  down  into  the  ash  pan  as  green  coal 
instead  of  converting  water  into  steam  represents  a  certain 
amount  of  actual  money  loss.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
during  the  last  few  years  has  rendered  still  more  urgent  the 
necessity  for  getting  out  of  fuel  all  the  energy  that  is  possibles 
Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  well  trained  fireman 
will  eventually  become  an  engineer  who,  because  of  this  train- 
ing, will  no  doubt  be  able  to  get  a  much  better  performance  from 
a  locomotive  than  he  could  without  it. 


rVMERICAN   RAILWAY   MASTER   MECHANICS'  ASSOCIATION 


FORTY-THIRD   AXN^UAL   CONVENTIOJf.1 


(cOXTIXfEU    FROM    PAGi:    ^.) 


LOCOMOTIVE  AND  SHOP  OPERATING  COSTS. 


Committee :  H.  H.  Vaughan,  Chairman ;  W.  C.  A.  Henry, 
M.  Jf.  McCarthy,  Le  Grand  Parish,  G.  W.  Seidel. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  Locomo- 
tive and  Shop  Operating  Costs  considered  it  advisable  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  of  the  various  classes  of  expenses  which 
might  be  included  under  that  description.  Such  costs,  as  a 
whole,  are,  evidently,  too  complicated  for  the  purpose  of  a  single 
report,  comprising,  as  they  do,  those  of  fuel,  repairs,  engine- 
house  expenses  and  various  other  items.  They  will,  therefore, 
chiefly  discuss  those  included  in  the  account  "Repairs  of  Loco- 
motives," and  the  method  adopted  in  supervising  the  expendi- 
tures of  that  description. 

Inquiries  made  of  a  number  of  the  largest  railroads  show 
that  the  appropriation  plan  for  determining  pay-rolls  is  in  gen- 
eral use.  As  a  rule,  an  estimate  is  prepared  by  the  divisional 
authorities,  stating  the  amount  they  require  for  their  pay-roll 
during  the  coming  month,  compared  with  the  actual  figures  for 
the  preceding  month,  and  corresponding  month  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for  any  increase 
desired.  These  estimates  are  consolidated  into  a  statement  at 
headquarters,  and,  after  any  criticism  or  alteration  has  been 
decided  on,  are  approved,  and  practically  constitute  an  author- 
ity for  the  expenditure  in  labor  called  for.  Generally,  it  is 
understood  that  such  authority  is  not  to  be  exceeded  unless 
in  case  of  emergency,  and  in  some  cases  no  over-expenditure 
is  permitted  without  additional  authority  being  obtained.  It 
is  evident  that  such  a  rule  cannot  be  enforced  in  the  case  of 
roundhouse  forces,  which  must  necessarily  be  maintained,  but 
it  may  be  more  or  less  closely  adhered  to  in  general  repair  shops. 
On  several  roads,  weekly  or  biweekly  pay-roll  statements  are 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  actual  expenditures 
against  the  estimates,  but  this  practice  does  not  appear  to  be 
usual,  although,  no  doubt,  it  is  carried  on  locally  even  if  not 
recognized  as  part  of  a  regular  system.     At  the  end  of  the 

month  it  is  usual  to  compare  the  actual  with  the  estimated 
pay-roll  and  require  an  explanation  of  any  increase  over  the 
figures  approved.  This  system  appears  to  work  successfully 
and  enables  close  control  to  be  maintained  over  labor  expendi- 
tures without  unnecessary  complication,  provided  it  is  handled 
reasonably  and  firmly.  While  it  deals  with  the  pay-rolls  as  a 
whole,  it  actually  limits  the  expenses  on  any  one  account,  since 
the  distribution   will  usually  bear  certain   proportions. 

The  limitation  of  pay-rolls,  while  requiring  in  a  way  the  ex- 
ercise of  economy  and  the  production  of  the  best  results  from 
a  given  amount  of  labor,  cannot  by  itself  be  considered  as  a 
complete  system.  If  permanently  persisted  in  beyond  certain 
limits,  the  condition  of  the  power  would  deteriorate,  or  the 
number  of  engines  requiring  repairs  would  increase.  The  con- 
dition that  exists  is  broadly  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  is 
to  be  done  and  that  the  cost  will  depend  on  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  is  accomplished.  The  peculiarity  of  repair  work  de- 
pends on  both  of  these.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  from  the  usual 
run  of  manufacturing  operations  on  which  the  work  to  be 
done  is  usually  determined,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  a  question  for 
constant  watchfulness.  In  the  maintenance  of  locomotives  the 
amount  of  work  required  to  keep  them  in  repair  per  mile  may 
vary  widely,  and  may  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  ultimate 
cost  than  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  performed.  In  the 
case  of  running  repairs  no  system  appears  to  have  been  de- 
veloped by  which  any  alteration  in  the  work  required  or  its 
efficiency  may  be  promptly  detected.  The  piecework  system 
in  roundhouses  has  been  used  and,  of  course,  determines  the 
cost  of  doing  the  work.  It  would,  consequently,  also  detect  any 
increase  in  its  quantity,  but  it  is  unfortunately  not  suitable 
in  many  ways  for  work  of  this  nature.  The  thorough  specifi- 
cation of  the  various  operations  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
the  time  required  to  properly  give  out  the  work  and  check  it  is 
a  serious  proportion  of  that  of  doing  it.  While,  therefore,  it 
has  been  worked  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  it  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  for  roundhouse  purposes.  On  one  road  a 
system  is  in  effect  by  which  all  mechanical  department  officials 
are  furnished  daily  with  the  labor  expenses  incurred  on  the 
territory  under  their  supervision.  This  expense  is  shown  in 
detail ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  divided  into  ordinary  locomotive 
repairs,  wreck  and  other  repairs,  shop  tools  and  machinery, 
manufacturing  work,  etc.  This  information  is,  of  course, 
more  accurate  than  that  of  the  pay-roll  alone,  as  it  specifies  the 


distribution  among  the  various  accounts.  Another  road  is  trying 
a  system  by  which  roundhouse  foremen  are  notified  weekly  of 
the  labor  charges  against  running  repairs  on  each  engine  handled 
in  their  terminal.  In  this  case  it  is  possible  to  watch  the  cost  of 
maintaining  individual  engines,  and  the  information  is  furnished 
with  the  idea  that  any  cause  leading  to  unusual  expense  may  be 
more  promptly  brought  to  attention.  The  whole  question  of  the 
proper  supervision  of  running  repairs  is,  however,  a  difficult  one. 
The  cost  is  about  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  locomotive  repairs, 
but  the  number  of  engines  involved  and  the  variety  and  small 
cost  of  the  majority  of  the  operations  performed  make  any  de- 
tailed watching  exceedingly  complicated.  The  work  required  on 
any  individual  engine  also  varies  considerably  from  day  to  day. 
It  will  run  for  a  time  with  comparatively  little  expense  and  may 
then  require  considerable  work  for  a  period.  For  work  of  this 
kind,  it  would  appear  questionable  whether  much  more  can  be 
done  than  to  closely  watch  the  pay-roll  or  distributed  labor  at 
each  terminal  and  its  relations  to  the  business  handled.  When 
these  are  properly  proportioned,  any  increase  in  the  work  re- 
quired will  be  quickly  known  by  the  foreman  in  charge,  who  is 
in  the  best  position  of  anyone  to  discover  the  reasons.  In  the 
case  of  shop  repairs,  it  is  possible  to  exercise  considerably  closer 
supervision.  These  repairs  are  occasional  in  place  of  being  prac- 
tically continuous,  as  running  repairs,  are.  They  can,  conse- 
quently, be  more  carefully  analyzed,  and  their  cost  compared 
with  the  service  rendered.  The  distinction  between  running  re- 
pairs and  shop  repairs  varies  on  different  roads,  from  a  repair 
costing  over  $5  for  labor  to  one  costing  $400  total.  This  variation 
is  not  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  although  it 
affects  to  a  certain  extent  the  practice  which  is  followed  in  super 
vising  shop  repairs. 

Several  roads  require  estimates  to  be  submitted  and  authority 
obtained  before  shop  repairs  are  made  on  an  engine.  In  some 
cases  this  applies  to  all  shop  repairs,  in  others  to  all  those  over 
a  certain  amount,  varying  from  $75  upward.  The  authority  of 
an  executive  officer  may  be  required  for  repairs  over  a  limit  which 

varies  from  $1,000  to  $5,000.  Notice  of  an  engine  requiring  re- 
pairs may  be  submitted  thirty  days  before  engine  is  shopped,  in 
order  to  enable  the  cost  of  the  repairs  recommended  and  th^ 
service  of  the  engine  being  investigated.  In  one  case,  in  which 
each  class  of  engine  is  given  an  allowance  per  mile  for  repairs, 
engines  may  be  shopped  without  authority  if  the  cost  of  the  re- 
pairs will  not  cause  the  allowance  to  be  exceeded ;  otherwise,  it 
must  be  obtained.  WHien  estimates  are  made,  their  correctness 
may  be  checked  by  comparison  with  the  actual  cost  when  com- 
pleted, and  explanation  required  if  exceeded.  There  are,  natur- 
ally, many  variations  in  the  details  with  which  this  work  is  car- 
ried out  on  different  roads,  but  some  system  for  watching  the 
cost  of  shop  repairs  in  advance  is  in  general  use.  The  commit- 
tee would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  most  important  ques- 
tion when  an  engine  requires  shop  repairs,  is  the  miles  made  since 
last  repaired.  While  criticism  of  the  nature  of  the  repairs  re- 
quired may  occasionally  lead  to  additional  mileage  being  obtained 
from  an  engine  by  the  application  of  minor  repairs,  this  condi- 
tion is  not  usual,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  cost  of  the  repairs  can  not 
be  economically  reduced  by  estimates  made  before  an  engine  is 
shopped.  Such  estimates  are  difficult  to  make  accurately,  and 
may  tend  to  limit  the  repairs  to  the  amount  allowed.  Limiting 
repairs  that  are  actually  required  to  put  an  engine  into  good  con 
dition  is  not  economy.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason, 
after  an  engine  has  been  taken  out  of  service  and  sent  to  the 
shops,  the  cheapest  plan  is  to  then  make  the  repairs  properly  and 
thoroughly,  so  that  when  turned  out  the  engine  will  make  as 
many  miles  as  possible  before  needing  to  be  again  shopped.  The 
cost  of  shop  repairs  is  not  liroperly  the  cost  \wr  repair.  It  de- 
pends on  the  cost  per  mile,  and  the  miles  made  between  repair% 
are,  therefore,  equally  as  important  as  the  cost  of  the  repairs 
when  made.  All  shop  repairs  are  not  necessarily  those  which  put 
an  engine  into  thoroughly  good  condition,  but  whatever  be  their 
nature,  the  question  of  their  being  justified  by  the  mileage  made 
is  the  one  of  greatest  importance.  For  this  purpose,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  miles  made  since  last  general  overhauling  and  the 
nature  and  cost  of  the  intermediate  repairs  received  will  show 
whether  the  class  of  repairs  called  for  should  be  necessary  or 
not.  The  introduction  of  an  allowance  per  mile  has  the  advan- 
tage of  presenting  the  influence  of  large  or  small  mileage  in 
dollars  and  cents  in  place  of  miles  only.  Whether  this  is  used  or 
not,  a  simple  statement,  involving  the  shop  repairs  since  last  gen- 
eral overhauling,  the  mileage  made  and  the  nature  of  the  repairs 
required,  really  gives  all  the  information  that  can  be  advantage- 
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ously  used  in  determining  whether  the  engine  has  been  properly 
maintained  and  used  and  a  reasonable  mileage  obtained  from  it. 
If  the  repairs  are  actually  needed  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
should  be  thoroughly  made,  and  to  do  this  in  the  most  econom- 
ical way  is  then  a  problem   for  the  shop. 

The  great  degree  of  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  required 
in  making  locomotive  shop  repairs,  even  though  they  are  classi- 
fied as  being  of  the  same  general  nature,  makes  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  watch  their  cost  as  a  whole.  When  tnis  is  done,  the 
best  system  in  use  is  that  which  furnishes  the  foreman  or  shop 
superintendent  a  daily  or  weekly  statement  of  the  labor  applied 
on  the  individual  engines  under  repair,  usually  divided  to  show 
that  in  each  department  separately.  By  this  means,  information 
is  obtained  while  the  work  is  in  progress,  which  will  call  atten- 
tion to  any  engine  on  which  the  labor  is  exceeding  the  expected 
amount.  The  difficulty  usually  experienced  is  that  on  account  of 
one  engine  requiring  more  work  than  another  the  differences  are 
difficult  to  analyze,  and,  if  thorough  analysis  is  attempted,  the 
work  has  to  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  different  operations  so 
that  the  cost  of  each  may  be  mdividually  known.  Where 
piecework  or  any  of  the  various  efficiency  systems  are  in  use,  this 
is,  of  course,  the  case,  but,  apart  from  any  question  of  rewarding 
labor,  the  cost  of  the  individual  operation  appears  to  be  tiu-  only 
logical  basis  on  which  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs  can  be  deter- 
mined in  the  shop.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  work  done,  even 
when  divided  with  considerable  detail,  still  varies  to  a  certain 
extent  from  one  engine  to  another,  but  this  variation  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  knowledge  being  obtained  of  what  the  work 
is  costing  and  enable  any  increase  being  immediately  known. 
Whatever  may  be  the  system  employed,  some  method  of  watch- 
ing the  cost  of  repairs  in  detail  enables  the  efficiency  of  a  shop 
to  be  supervised  in  a  way  that  is  not  otherwise  possible.  The 
committee  does  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  various 
systems  in  use  for  this  purpose.  They  have  been  fully  dealt  with 
at  other  times  and  are  generally  known  and  understood.  One 
point  mny,  however,  be  referred  to.  Any  operation  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  series  of  detail  operations,  and  the  time  required  for 
those  may  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy.  For  in- 
stance, in  turning  an  axle,  the  time  required  to  lift  the  piece, 
place  it  in  the  lathe,  take  the  various  cuts,  roughing  and  finishing, 
nnd  replace  it  on  the  floor,  may  all  be  individually  recorded  arid 
thus  compared  with  corresponding  operations  on  other  pieces  or 
with  known  performances.  Such  records  arc  now  generally 
known  as  time  studies,  and  their  use  enables  the  time  required 
'  for  numerous  operations  being  checked  from  known  data,  in 
place  of  depending  on  the  results  obtained  from  the  man  per- 
forming the  work  or  the  judgment  of  the  foreman  in  charge. 
Locomotive  shops  have  the  advantage  that  the  work  performed 
in  them  is  repeated  time  after  time,  and,  under  this  condition, 
there  are  few  operations  that  do  not  repay  time  spent  in  making 
the  proper  study  of  the  best  method  of  performing  them.  What 
is.  however,  perhaps  equally  important,  is  the  means  they  afford 
of  comparing,  for  similar  operations,  the  relative  costs  of  dif 
ferent  methods  or  of  different  types  of  machines.  Such  compari 
sons  are  evidently  valuable  when  applied  to  the  various  repair 
shops  on  a  railroad,  and  the  committee  has  investigated  the 
possibility  of  arranging  for  their  exchange  among  some  of  the 
members  of  this  Association.  The  advantages  of  such  a  course 
are,  from  one  point  of  view,  obvious.  There  are  numerous  oper- 
ations which  vary  but  little  in  different  repair  shops,  and  the 
determination  of  the  best  method  or  result  would  be  far  more 
certain  if  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  shops  on  several 
railroads  than  from  those  of  one.  Comparisons  of  total  times 
of  most  operations  would  be  misleading,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences in  conditions  and  practice,  but  the  same  objection  does  not 
apply  to  properly  determined  time  studies,  as  the  details  may  be 
readily  adjusted  to  allow  for  differences  in  design,  conditions,  etc. 
The  opinion  of  those  of  our  members  who  have  been  consulted 
differs  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  exchange.  Some  have  signi- 
fied their  willingness  to  co-operate,  while  others  do  not  care  to. 
There  are,  evidently,  difficulties  connected  with  the  course  apart 
from  the  practice  on  some  roads  of  not  divulging  time  or  piece- 
work schedules.  A  road  giving  information  would  naturally  ex- 
pect to  benefit  by  receiving  from  others  to  a  reasonably  equal 
extent,  and  means  by  which  this  could  be  ensured  are  not  easy 
to  devise.  The  shops  in  which  this  work  has  been  carried  out 
are  limited  in  number,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  only  partially 
completed.  The  committee,  therefore,  considers  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  would  be  unwise  to  recommend  any  arrangement  for 
the  interchange  of  time  studies,  although  it  believes  that  in  the 
future  some  benefit  might  be  obtained  if  a  suitable  plan  could  be 
outlined. 

In  considering  the  methods  used  for  watching  the  results  ob- 
tained, as  opposed  to  those  that  have  been  discussed  for  watch- 
ing the  expenditures  being  made,  the  most  important  statement  is, 
of  course,  the  performance  sheet.  The  form  in  which  this  is 
made  out  varies  considerably  on  different  roads,  and  in  many 
cases  references  are  made  to  units  which  are  evidently  retained 
on  account  of  the  familiarity  with  them  of  those  concerned. 
Apart  from  performance  sheets  there  are.  however,  a  number 
of  sfntcment*  ii:   use  whicli  it  will  be  interesting  to  refer  to. 


Most  roads  prepare  statements  showing  cost  of  shop  repair- 
by  classes  of  engines  and  nature  of  repairs,  in  some  cases  thes 
being  compared  with  estimate  made  when  engine  was  shoppei , 
One  road  reports  a  very  good  method  for  recording  the  cost  oi 
shop  repairs,  keeping  separate  the  cost  of  the  following  division 
of  the  work  : 


Remove  flues. 

Repair  flues. 

Replace  flues. 

Boiler  work. 

Driver  brake  and  rigging. 

Air  pump,   governor,   piping, 

Driving   boxes. 

Steam  pipes. 

Lagging. 

Jacket. 

Paint  engine  and  tender. 

Tank  repairs. 


Jtc. 


Stripping. 

Repair  rods. 

Take  off  frame. 

Repair  frame. 

Put  on  frame. 

Remove  cylinders  No.  — . 

Apply  cylinders  No.  — . 

New  fire  box. 

Front  flue  sheet. 

Back  flue  sheet. 

side  sheets. 

Flue  sheet  and  side  sheets. 

Flue  side  and  door. 

In  this  case  the  cost  of  the  various  items  shown  are  charge< 
separately,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  far  better  comparison  is  ob 
tained  than  when  the  cost  is  simply  shown  as  a  total.  In  anothei 
case  the  labor  on  each  engine  is  reported  by  departments,  such 
as  machine  shop,  boiler  shop,  erecting  shop,  etc.,  and  in  this  cas. 
also  any  tendency  to  increased  cost  can  be  fairly  well  localized 
An  output  unit  may  be  used  based  on  the  tractive  power  of  the 
engine  or  its  weight.  The  latter  is  stated  to  afford  a  better  com- 
parison of  the  cost  of  repairs  than  the  number  of  engines  turned 
out. 

Statements  are  generally  used  showing  cost  of  running  repairs 
by  classes  on  different  divisions.  In  some  cases  cost  of  individual 
engines  running  repairs  are  not  kept  separately,  but  by  classes  of 
engines  only.  This  statement  would  appear  to  be  of  consider- 
able value  in  comparing  results,  as  it  enables  a  comparison  to  be 
made  on  engines  of  similar  types  and  service.  An  allowance  per 
mile  is  sometimes  used  for  different  classes  of  engines.  This  has 
already  been  referred  to.  but  its  use  in  a  statement  of  this  nature 
has  another  purpose.  When  an  allowance  per  mile  is  used  for 
shop  and  running  repairs  combined,  the  surplus  accumulated  by 
each  engine  may  be  watched,  and  knowledge  thus  obtained  as  to 
whether  that  engine  when  repaired  will  have  performed  its 
service  at  the  cost  per  mile  expected.  If,  however,  the  allowance 
is  separated  for  shop  and  running  repairs,  the  mileage  made 
between  shopping  in  itself  determines  whether  or  not  the  engine 
can  receive  its  shop  repairs  without  exceeding  its  shop  repair 
allowance,  while  the  performance  of  the  engines  based  on  their 
allowance  for  running  repairs  distinguishes  in  an  easy  way  be- 
tween those  classes  or  divisions  which  are  costing  more  or  less 
than  the  average.  In  addition,  if  the  allowance  be  based  on  the 
engine  mile,  the  tractive  power  mile,  or  the  engine  ton-mile, 
whichever  unit  may  be  used  in  comparing  results,  such  a  state- 
ment shows  which  classes  or  divisions  have  exceeded  or  which 
have  run  below  the  allowed  rate,  and,  therefore,  enables  the 
causes  of  overexpenditures  to  be  localized  to  that  extent. 

A  similar  statement  may  also  be  used  for  shop  repairs,  but 
in  that  case  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  engines  shopped  on  a  road  or  a  division  does  not  necessarily 
bear  any  relation  to  the  miles  run.  Over  a  considerable  period 
the  condition  of  the  power  can  not  vary  sufficientTy  to  make  the 
difference  important,  but  for  one  month,  or,  indeed,  for  several, 
shop  repairs  may  be  reduced  below  those  required  to  maintain 
the  power  in  a  uniformly  good  condition  or  may  be  required 
in  excess  of  the  normal  in  order  to  improve  it.  This  difficulty 
may  be  remedied  by  referring  the  cost  of  each  engine  receiving 
shop  repairs  to  the  mileage  made  by  it  since  last  repaired,  and 
working  out  the  cost  per  mile  on  this  basis,  in  place  of  cotri- 
paring  the  cost  to  the  mileage  run  during  the  month.  By  this 
means,  the  cost  for  each  engine  or  class  of  engines  determfnes 
for  those  repaired  during  each  month  their  cost  per  mile  for  shop 
repairs  since  their  last  shopping,  and  thus  enables  the  expensive 
or  economical  classes  to  be  located  without  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  them  shopped  during  the  month.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
prepare  a  statement  which  shows  the  results  of  the  month's 
shop  repairs  with  the  same  accuracy  as  that  showing  those  for 
ninning  repairs.  Evidently  in  such  a  statement  the  cost  of  the 
shop  repairs  may  be  made  to  balance  with  the  charges  against 
that  account  for  the  month,  but  the  mileage,  and,  consequently, 
the  cost  per  mile,  will  vary  from  that  run  by  engines  during  the 
month,  as  it  is  based  upon  that  made  by  the  engines  shopped 
since  last  repaired.  Over  a  considerable  period  the  mileage 
would  correspond  if  no  power  were  purchased  or  scrapped,  but 
tmder  usual  conditions  the  mileage  run  exceeds  that  shopped, 
owing  to  that  made  by  new  and  scrapped  engines.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  important,  however,  and  a  statement  made  on  this 
basis  has  the  advantage  that  the  cost  per  mile  for  shop  repairs 
is  obtained  with  the  same  accuracy  as  that  for  running  repairs, 
and  without  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  amotmt  of 
shop  repairs  effected  in  anv  month  and  the  mileage  run  during 
that  month.  When  combined  with  an  allowance  per  mile  or 
other  unit,  it  is  then  possible  to  localize  the  engines  which  ex- 
ceed or  are  below  the  average  cost  and  the  amount  by  which 
thev  affect  the  result. 

On  several  roads,  while  statements  showing  cost  of  individual 
repairs    are    not    prepared    separately,    the    cost    per    mile    for 
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,;  .J  rent  classes  of  engines  on  different  divisions  is  shown  in 
•  performance  sheet.  This  can  not,  however,  be  said  to  be 
V  .cral.  The  performance  sheet  is  usually  arranged  to  show 
^  ilts  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  detail,  the  latter  being  analyzed 
t  departmental  statements.  For  this  purpose  there  is  a  tend- 
(  V  to  introduce  a  unit  which  will  afford  a  better  comparison 
1.  ill  the  engine  mile.  Owing  to  the  large  variation  in  the  size 
,  locomotives  now  in  service  and  the  greater  cost  of  maintain- 
;;  .:  them  as  the  size  increases,  the  cost  per  mile  no  longer  com- 
pares the  expense  with  the  service  rendered.  The  ton-mile  is 
decidedly  less  accurate,  since,  while  the  cost  of  maintaining 
t  >c  same  class  of  power  does  not  vary  greatly  in  level  and 
liilly  districts,  the  load  hauled  by  them  does,  and,  in  fact,  the 
c'gine  that  is  working  on  heavy  grades,  while  it  may  not  haul 
more  than  one-third  the  load  that  it  would  on  the  level,  costs 
slightly  more  to  repair  per  mile  run.  While,  therefore,  the  cost 
per  ton-mile  is  important  from  an  operating  standpoint,  its  use 
in  connection  with  locomotive  repair  costs  introduces  a  variable 
which  can  not  be  affected  by  the  efficiency  with  which  those 
repairs  are  handled.  The  unit  needed  is  one  that  takes  into 
account  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  engine  and  those  in  use  are 
either  based  on  its  weight  or  its  tractive  power.  The  weight 
may  be  taken  as  the  total  weight  of  the  engine  without  tender, 
the  light  weight  of  the  engine  or  the  weight  on  drivers.  The 
latter  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  tractive  power  and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  preferable  unit.  While  the  total  weight  of  the 
engine  represents,  presumably,  the  power  that  is  available  for 
hauling  trains,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  has  been 
disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage,  whether  a  small  tractive  power 
was  required  for  high  speeds  or  a  large  one  for  low,  yet,  the 
weight  on  drivers  or  the  tractive  power  is  more  closely  pro- 
portioned to  the  cost  of  maintenance.  In  the  case  of  two  engines 
of  equal  weight,  one  constructed  as  a  ten-wheeler,  the  other 
as  a  consolidation,  the  ten-wheel  engine  will  not  only  cost  less 
per  mile  to  maintain,  but  will  usually  cost  less  per  mile  per 
pound  of  tractive  power  or  weight  on  drivers.  Again,  when 
two  engines  of  equal  weight  are  employed,  the  one  in  freight 
and  the  other  in  passenger  service,  the  cost  will  usually  be  less 
for  the  passenger  engine  when  based  on  the  tractive  power  mile, 
and.  as  the  tractive  power  or  weight  on  drivers  usually  bears 
a  smaller  proportion  to  the  total  weight  on  passenger  engines 
than  in  freight,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  truth  of  these  two 
propositions  be  granted,  the  unit  based  on  pound  of  tractive 
force  or  weight  on  drivers  represents  more  accurately  than  one 
based  on  the  total  or  light  weight  of  the  engine,  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  repairs.  As  between  the  two  former  there  is  little 
to  choose,  but  as  the  tractive  power  represents  more  closely  the 
service  delivered,  the  committee  feels  that  it  is  the  prefer- 
able unit,  and  wishes  to  recommend  the  more  general  use  of  it. 
They  consider  that  the  best  method  is  that  in  which  the  tractive 
power  of  the  engine  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  100,000 
pounds,  so  that  an  engine  having  a  tractive  power  of  30,000 
pounds  is  called  a  30-per-cent  engine,  the  tractive  power  being 
calculated  at  85  per  cent  of  the  boiler  pressure.  The  use  of 
such  a  unit  is  valuable  in  includmg  in  the  cost  of  maintenance 
a  factor  that  varies  with  the  increasing  size  and  cost  of  power, 
and,  consequently,  presents  that  cost  with  closer  reference  to 
the  service  rendered. 

The  committee  does  not  feel  that  any  useful  purpose  would 
he  served  by  a  discussion  of  the  various  forms  of  performance 
sheets  in  use.  On  most  roads  the  desire  exists  for  figures  that 
are  comparative  with  those  of  past  years  and  rendered  useful 
through  custom.  The  exact  way  in  which  these  figures  are  pre- 
sented is  of  less  importance  than  the  retention  of  familiar 
methods  which  enable  them  to  be  easily  used.  They  have  in- 
vestigated the  willingness  of  a  number  of  roads  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  for  exchange  of  performance  sheets,  a  plan 
that  should  be  mutually  interesting  and  advantageous.  The 
replies  are  not  unanimous,  but  sufficient  roads  have  stated  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  do  this  to  make  the  proposition  worth 
recommending.  The  variations  that  previously  existed  in  the 
classification  of  accounts  have  now  been  done  away  with,  so 
that  this  objection  to  the  interchange  of  information  no  longer 
exists.  While,  no  doubt,  conditions  vary  widely  on  different 
roads,  yet,  the  consolidation  of  railways  into  large  systems  hn'? 
led  to  comparisons  between  roads  in  one  system  which  varv 
just  as  much  from  one  another  as  do  those  which  are  entirely 
separate.  Mutual  exchange  of  results  should,  therefore,  prov^ 
of  considerable  advantage  to  those  of  our  members  who  care 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  this  end.  The  Master  Mr- 
chanics'  Association  could  be  of  use  in  this  matter,  by  ascer- 
taining which  roads  would  be  willing  to  exchange  results  av.<^ 
furnishing  mailing-lists,  or  preferably  printed  addresses,  so  th-'t 
the  work  of  sending  out  the  information  would  be  facilitated. 
Tt  docs  not  appear  advisable  to  exchange  performance  sheets  as 
a  whole.  They  usually  contain  a  pood  deal  of  information  that 
is  not  of  value  except  to  the  nfficcn;  of  the  road  for  which  thcv 
are  prepared,  and  the  committee  herewith  submits  the  follow- 
mg  form,  which  tliey  v^'ouUI  ='igpest  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  furnishing  such  results  as  would  be  valuable  and  in- 
teresting to   exchange. 


MA.ME   OF   ROAD. 

.;.■■•'■..      Month  of  .V*-.'i..»4i>>  ••  •»  I9l.. 
ITEMS. 

Number  of  locomotives. 

Average  haulage  capacity,  per  cent. 

Total  locomotive  mileage. 

Total  gross  ton-mileage. 

Per  cent  of  locomotives  in  service. 

Per  cent  of  locomotives  under  and  warting  repairs  (shop). 

Per  cent  of  locomotives  under  and  waiting  running  repairs. 

Repairs  per  locomotive-mile,  total. 

Repairs  per  locomotive-mile,  shop. 

Repairs  per  locomotive-mile,  running. 

Fuel,  pounds  per  locomotive-mile,  passenger. 

Fuel,  pounds  per  locomotive-mile,  freight. 

F'uel,  pounds  per  locomotive-mile,  all  classes. 

Fuel,  pounds  per  1,000  ton-miles,  passenger. 

Fuel,  pounds  per  1,000  ton-miles,  freight. 

Fuel,  pounds  per  1,000  ton-miles,  all  classes. 

Lubricants,  cost  per  locomotive-mile. 

Lubricants,  cost  per  locomotive-mile  per  100  per  cent  capacity. 

Other  supplies,  cost  per  locomotive-mile. 

Other  supplies,  cost  per  locomotive-mile  per  100  per  cent 
capacity. 

Enginehouse  expenses,  cost  per  locomotive-mile. 

Enginehouse  expenses,  cost  per  locomotive-mile  per  100  per 
cent  capacity. 

Notes. — Haulage  capacity  per  cent  equals  tractive  power  at 
85  per  cent  of  the  boiler  pressure  divided  by  1,000,  i.  e.,  an 
engine  of  100  per  cent  capacity  is  one  having  a  tractive  power 
of  100,000  pounds. 

Results  per  mile  per  100  per  cent  capacity  are  based  on  mile- 
age of  each  engine  or  class  of  engines  multiplied  by  its  capacity. 

State  distinction  between  shop  and  running  repairs 

This  excellent  report  was  not  read  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention because  of  the  absence  of  any  member  of  the  committee 
and  therefore  was  not  given  any  discussion. 

SIZE  AND  CAPACITY  OF  SAFETY  VALVES  FOR  USE 
ON  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS. 


Committee: — F.  M.  Gilbert,  James  Milliken,  W.  D.  Robb,  M. 
H.  Wickhorst,  J.  G.  Neuffer. 

The  remarks  and  suggestions  below  will  relate  to  locomotive 
boilers  only.  Further,  they  relate  only  to  locomotive  boilers 
using  coal  as  the  fuel,  and  under  the  conditions  now  prevailing 
for  the  stimulation  of  the  draft  by  the  use  of  exhaust  steam 
from  cylinders  of  the  locomotive  and  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
steam  blower. 

A  series  of  tests  were  made  for  the  committee  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Nelson,  Engineer  of  Tests,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to 
determine  the  maximum  or  worst  condition  that  the  safety 
valves  were  required  to  take  care  of.  With  the  gauge  pres- 
sures of  190  to  207  pounds,  it  was  found  that  the  maximum 
discharge  of  steam  was  2.44  pounds,  the  minimum  1.18  and  the 
mean  2.05  pounds  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

The  committee  has  taken  twice  this  mean  value  as  the  basis 
for  a  formula,  which,  in  their  opinion,  will  reduce  safety-valvr 
practice  to  a  uniform  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  proper 
relief  for  the  boilers.  Such  a  formula  may  be  expressed  as 
follows: -^r';"  '.  ■'.   ''■:\-\  '  vv;- 

0.O8H.S. 

A  =  

P 
A  =::  Outlet  of  valve  in  square  inches. 
U.S.  =  Boiler  heating  surface  in  square  feet. 

P  =  Absolute  pressure  =:  gauge  pressure  -(-  15  pounds 

This  formula  will  provide,  on  boilers  carrying  200  pounds 
gauge  pressure,  an  outlet  that  will  take  care  of  4.1  pounds  of 
water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

A  number  of  observations  were  made  on  locomotives  in 
passenger  service,  provided  with  safety  valves,  the  combined 
outlets  of  which  would  take  care  of  from  3.64  to  4.06  pounds 
of  steam  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  no 
cases  were  found  where  the  safety  valves  failed  to  properly 
relieve  the  boilers.  The  locomotives  on  which  investigations 
were  made  carried  200  pounds  gauge  pressure,  had  4.231  square 
feet  of  heating  surface  and  56^  square  feet  of  grate  area. 

Past  investigations  have  verified  that  Napier's  rule  for  the 
flow  of  steam  may  be  safely  taken  for  the  types  of  muftled  safety 
valves  now  on  the  market. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  state  that,  having  assigned  proper 
values  for  safety  valves,  means  should  be  provided  for  main- 
taining those  values.  In  other  words,  the  maintenance  of  proper 
areas  of  outlet  should  be  a  feature  of  safety-yalve  maintenance 
and  repair.  .  "■  '^<^''■y■■'.\\-'^.'•■ 

For  the  guidance  of  the  designer,  the  valve  manufacturers' 
lists  should  show  nominal  size  of  valve,  the  outlet  in  square 
inches,  under  various  pressures,  and  the  capacity  for  discharge 
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of  steam  in  pounds  under  the  various  pressures.  For  the  guid- 
ance of  the  repair  man,  the  hfts  of  valves  under  the  various 
pressures  should  also  be  shown. 

In  the  discussion  it  was  objected  that  the  committee  had  not 
specified  the  lift  of  the  valve  in  determining  the  area  of  the 
opening  and  that  the  method  of  determining  this  area  should 
be  more  clearly  specified. 

Upon  request  of  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Gilbert  stated  that 
it  was  the  custom  on  the  New  York  Central  on  locomotives 
having  two  safety  valves  to  set  one  at  2  lbs.  pressure  above  the 
other  and  in  cases  where  there  were  three  safety  valves  the  third 
one  is  set  at  3  lbs.  higher  pressure  than  the  second  or  5  lbs. 
higher  than  the  first. 

Upon   motion    tlic    report   of   the   committee   was   accepted. 

SUPERHEATERS. 


expanding  with  a  roller,  the  roller  being  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the 
header  opposite  the  tube,  which  is  afterwards  closed  with  ., 
screw  plug. 

The  steam  passes  into  the  top  of  the  rear  headers,  thence  for- 
ward through  the  tubes  to  the  front  headers,  thence  downwar<: 
to  steam-pipe  connection  to  the  steam  chest. 

The  more  important  items  of  running  repairs,  valve  oil  an: 
coal,  are  arranged  in  tabular  form,  and  the  per  cent,  of  savin; 
or  increased  cost  of  the  superheater  is  given,  as  follows : 

COST    OF   RUNNING   REPAIRS   PER   100   TON-MILES 

OR    PER    PASSENGER    CAR    MILE 

Per  Cent. 
Per  Cent.  Increased 
Saving  of  Cost  of 

Superheater    Superheater 
Non-  Over  Non-     Over  Non- 

Superheater.   Superheater.   Superheater.   Superheater. 


Road. 


Baldwi.v   Superheater 


In  1901,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  under  the  pioneer  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Roger  .\tkinson,  of  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Works, 
introduced  the  use  of  superheated  steam  on  locomotives  in  .Amer- 
ica. A  few  years  later  Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan  extended  the  use, 
and  the  success  of  the  superlieater  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  his  push 
and  energy.  To-day  we  have  reports 
from  twenty  American  roads  which 
have  more  or  less  engines  equipped. 

The  circulars  asked  for  answers 
based  on  comparative  tests  tnade  as 
to  certain  particulars.  However,  the 
circulars  requested  tliat  th.'  data  as 
to  costs,  etc..  for  sunorlicater  anil 
non-superhenlcr  locomotives  l)e  taken 
from  regular  service  records  cover- 
ing a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Railroads  ;  nswering  liaving  super 
heaters:   .American.  Jo:    foreign,  2. 

Siiperlieatv-rs  on  .\merican  roads 
reported  as  follows : 


r  Comparisons  not  available,  as  superheater  and 

.A.,  T.  &  S.   F S        non-superheater     engines     do     not     run     oi, 

I        same   district. 


Central    of    Georgia. 
C,  B.  &  Q 


.  .      .038 
/  .018 

• •  \  .024 

Oregon    Short    Line 0234 

Southern    Pacific .059 


.046 

17.4 

• .  •  • 

.026 

30.8 

.  •  ■  • 

.026 

7.7 

.... 

.0225 

.  .  . 

4.0 

.050 

*  .  . 

18.0 

,.    168 

....•*■*,.>.:..•       1 

.■"♦;•%  •'.  b  ^  '♦'■•  •■  h^.»,         1 


A.,  T.  &  S.   F... 
Boston    &    Maine. 

C.  &  N.   VV ,. 

Canadian   Pacific 

C,   H.  &  Q 

Central    of  Georgia    ..........  .  1 

C.  R.  I.  &  P 9 

Erie     1 

Great   Northern    61 

M.,   St.   P.  &  S.   S.   M 1 

National  Ry's.  of  Mexico 1 

Northern   Pacific    36 

N.  Y.  Cent.   (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)...  I 

Oregon    Short    Line 2 

Pennsylvania     1 

Pittsburg,   Shawmut  &  Xortlu-rn  1 

Southern    Pacific 2 

St.    L.    &   S.    r  .-«■».<•<■•»♦■'**>«••  *  21 

w.  &  L.  E v;:.:iv,. :..:,.,  i 

Union    Pacific 3 


Total 


805 


l/nion   Pacific  Railrotjcf 
Union  Ricific  Type   Superneottr 


Railroads  answering,  but  not  having  superheaters :  American, 
34;  foreign,  9. 

Superheaters  which  are  considered  and  number  of  engines  re- 
ported, as  follows : 


Types  of  Superheaters. 

Baldwin    

Churchward    (England) 

Cole     

Emerson     

Jacobs     

•Schmidt    

Union  Pacific   

V'aughan-Horsey    . . 
•  Schmidt    superheaters    are    used    on    130    railroads    in    Europe,    and    in 
service,  or  in  course  of  construction,  on  over  five  thousand  locomotives. 


Boston   &   Maine    (Pass.). 
Wheeling  &  Lake   Erie... 

A.,  T.  &  S.   F 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Railroads. 

Engines. 

12 

79 

1 

81 

6 

13 

2 

69 

1 

104 

S 

58 

1 

1 

5 

491 

C,  B.  &  Q 

Great  Northern   (Pass.).. 


Cole  Superheater. 
.      .0725  .0641 

.      .0366  .0342 

Jacobs   Superheater. 
.     .124  .161 

Schmidt  Superheater. 

1  .081  .027 

■  '\  .030  027 

(  .0403  .0807 

•■(  .193  .092 


Vaochan-Horsev   Superheater. 


Canadian  Pacific  (Freight)    -[  '^^^g 

!0306 
.0290 
.0150 


Canadian  Pacific  (Pass.). 
C.  B.  4  Q 


.0408 
.0477 
.0376 
.0287 
.0270 


23.0 


50.0 


41.1 
13.0 
18.6 

4V.  6 


13.1 
7.0 


14.8 
11.1 

iVo'.o 


1.0 


\The  report  cotUains  illustratioj-s  and  brief  descriptions  of  the 
various  types  of  superheaters,  nil  of  7i.'liieli  have  been  i/iven  in 
this  journal  except  the  Union  I'acific  type.  ij,'hich  is  giz'cn  be- 
loZi.'. — En.  I 

fNlO.N    P.XCIFIC   SUPERHEATER. 

The  Union  Pacific  superheater  (see  illustration)  is  of  the 
smoke-box  type,  and  in  effect  is  the  usual  steam  pipe  trans- 
formed into  a  superheater  by  increasing  the  area  and  splitting 
it  up  into  a  number  of  small  tubes. 

The  steam  pipe  forms  vertical  headers  of  a  crescent  shape  at 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  smoke  box,  and  between  them  are 
placed  108  2-inch  tubes,  arranged  horizontally.  The  ends  of 
the  tubes  are   fastened  to  the  headers  by  the  usual  method  of 


COST     OF    VALVE     OIL    PER     MILE 


Per  Cent 

Increased 
Cost  of 


Road. 


Per  Cent. 
Saving  of 
Superheater    Superheater 
Non.  Over  Non-     Over  Non- 

Superheater.   Superheater.   Superheater.   Superheater, 

Baldwin  Superheater. 

Oregon    Short    Line 00123  .00103 

Southern   Pacific 00137  .00118 

Cole  Superheater. 
Wheeling  &  Lake   Erie 00118  .00059 

Schmidt  Superheater. 

/-      .  XT     .u         /T>       \         i  .00175  .00137 

Great  Northern   (Pass.) ...    J  .00254  .00132 

Vaughan-Hobsev    Superheater. 

Canadian  Pacific  (Freight)  \  ;^JJ°  [1111 

„         ,.        D      c     ,D        \        J  .0067  !0069  2.9 

Canadian  Pacific  (Pass.)..    ■)    jjgg  qq^^  31 


19.0 
16.0 

100.0 

»r.7 

98.6 

4S.0 
81.8 
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COST    OF    COAL    PER    100    TON-MILE    OR    PER    PASSENGER 

CAR    MILE 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent.         Increased 

Saving  of  Cost  of 

Superheater    Superheater 

Non.  Over  Non-     Over  Non- 

RoAD.  Superheater.  Superheater.  Superheater.  Superheater. 

Baldwin  Superheater. 

ry    o   n                                   /  oil*                    0122  6.5                    

(-•■  B-  *  « 1.0106                  .0122  13.1  \.,.-. 

Ougon    Short   Line 200                    .230  13.0  -:.... 

.•Southern  Pacific 0135                  .0135  ...  .... 

Cole  Superheater. 

V.heeling  &  Lake  Erie 0169                 .0191  11.5  .... 

Jacobs  Superheater.  ,■••!■ 

A.  T.  &  S.  F 0116                  .0170  31.8  vii. 

Schmidt  Superheater. 

.     _    .   ^                                 /  .0105                  .0130  19.3                   

L,  ii.  &  ^ \  .0109                  .0133  18.0                   

-       .XT     .u          /'r>-„  \          J     0195                   .0208  6.2                    

C.reat  Northern  (Pass.)...  ■}   O207                  .0248  16.5 
Vaughan-Horsey   Superheater. 

Canadian  Pacific  (Freight)  J  ;1*8  -^H  jeJ  ::'.'. 

J-       T>      c     <■!>  —  \        t    0115  .0199  42.2  

Canadian  Pacific  (Pass.)..   ■;    oig-  q^j^  3  8  ;^_ 

C,  B.  &  Q 0098  .0120  18.3  .;... 

Troubles  Reported  in  Reply  to  Circular  Letter. 

■.•■....•         baldwin  superheater. 

A.   T.   &  S.  K— Some  trouble  with  steam-pipe  joints  leaking; 

front  end  fills  up. 
C.  B.  &  0.— No  trouble. 
Central  of  Georgia. — No.    This  engine  has  record  of  not  having 

a  single  failure  in  making  30,595  miles. 
Eric. — Front   end  fills  up  with   cinders.     Cinders  also  ruptured 

several  superheater  pipes  so  they  had  to  be  plugged. 
Nat'l.  Rys.  of  Mexico. — Front  ends  fills  up  with  cinders.     No 

remedy  at  present — experimenting. 
Oregon  Short  Line. — No  trouble.     Twelve  months'  service. 
Pennisylvania. — No  trouble. 

Pittsburg,  Shaivmut  &■  Nor. — Front  end  fills  up. 
Rock  Island. — Cinders  cut  superheater  tubes  due  to  sand-blast 

action.    Front  end  filled  up  with  cinders  and  engine  does  not 

make  steam. 
Southern  Pacific. — No  trouble. 
Union  Pacific. — No  data. 

COLE    SUPERHEATER. 

C.  &  N.  IV.— Very  little. 

Boston  &  Maine. — Superheater  flues  at  firebox  end  expanded 
and  beaded  instead  of  screwed.  Gaskets  leaked  between 
headers  and  T-head ;  improved  design  has  obviated  this 
trouble.  Superheater  flues  have  given  trouble  by  filling  up ; 
blower  applied  and  works  well.  Other  small  defects,  for  in- 
stance, leaks  at  junction  of  the  superheater  pipes  and  return 
bends  ascribed  to  defects  of  material  rather  than  of  design. 

New  York  Central. — A  little  trouble  in  roundhouse  on  account 
of  keeping  joints  tight;  not  serious,  however. 

Northern  Pacific. — Cinders  in  passing  through  tubes  wear  out 
return  bends.  Gaskets  at  connection  between  small  super- 
heater pipes  and  main  header  give  same  trouble. 

Rock  Island. — Had  trouble  with  Field  tubes  stopping  up.  Changed 
to  return-tube  system  and  had  no  trouble.  Had  trouble 
with  joints  and  fastenings.  Recent  designs  obviate  this 
trouble. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. — No. 

EMERSON     SUPERHEATER. 

Great  Northern. — Threaded  pipes  in  return  bends  break  off.  Now 
welding  pipe  into  the  return  bend. 

JACOBS    SUPERHEATER. 

A.  T.  &  S.  F. — Occasional  leaks  in  steam-pipe  joints.  Recent 
designs  have  joints  on  the  outside. 

SCHMIDT  SUPERHEATER. 

C.  B.  &  Q. — Leaks  in  front  end  overcome  by  providing  more 
secure  fastening  for  the  blocks  connecting  superheater  pipes 
to  the  header  and  by  bracing  the  header  to  smoke  arch. 
Clinkers  formed  on  back  end  of  superheater  pipes;  cleaned 
off  every  trip. 

European  Railways. — So  far  as  we  know,  neither  the  superheater 
itself  nor  the  large  smoke  tubes  have  given  any  trouble  in 
European  practice.  In  a  few  isolated  cases,  the  large  smoke 
tubes  have  begun  to  leak  at  the  fire-box  side ;  in  such  cases, ' 
investigation  has  shown  that  the  tubes  were  not  properly 
expanded  in  the  tube  sheets,  nor  according  to  our  recom- 
mendations. These  defects  have  been  easily  remedied,  after 
which  no  further  difficulty  was  experienced.  No  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  European  practice  in  keeping  the 
joints  of  the  superheater  elements  tight.  An  essential  re- 
quirement, however,  is  that  the  bottom  facing  of  the  col- 
lector casting  shall  be  properly  machined  and  that  the  right 
kind   of   copper-asbestos   gaskets   shall    be   used   for   these 


joints;  and,  further,  that  the  bolts  shall  be  taken  up  after 
the  engine  has  been  for  the  first  time  under  steam.  In  most 
cases  the  large  smoke  tubes  have  to  be  blown  out  every  day 
to  avoid  clogging.  But  there  are  railroads,  as  for  instance 
the  Belgian  State  Railways,  which  blow  the  tubes  out  only 
every  three  days  on  the  average.  This  largely  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  fuel  used. 

Great  Northern. — Yes.  Gaskets  leak,  also  threaded  pipes  in  re- 
turn bend  break  off.    Now  welding  the  pipe  into  return  bend. 

Northern  Pacific. — Cinders  wear  out  return  bends.  Gaskets  at 
connection  between  small  superheater  pipes  and  main  header 
give  same  trouble. 

UNION    PACIFIC    SUPERHEATER. 

Union  Pacific. — No.       -:■'::,. 

VAUGHAN-HORSEY   StjPERHEATER. 

Canadian  Pacific. — Originally  gave  trouble,  due  to  unsuitable 
gaskets  between  superheater  pipe  and  header  fittings.  Since 
remedied  by  using  stronger  style  of  gaskets.  Nuts  connect- 
ing pipes  to  fittings  originally  made  of  brass,  found  to  cor- 
rode, were  replaced  by  cast  steel,  and  later  by  drop-forged 
nuts,  which  has  overcome  the  trouble.  Nuts  slacked  off 
remedied  by  using  special  nutlocks  and  by  making  closer 
fit  of  the  threads.  Cast-iron  headers  cracked,  caused  by 
faulty  construction ;  has  been  remedied  by  improved  design. 
The  tubes  blocked  at  the  return  bends ;  has  been  overcome 
by  systematic  inspection  and  using  proper  appliances  for 
cleaning  and  blowing  out  tubes. 

C.  B.  &  Q. — No  more  trouble  than  other  engines. 

Nevj  York  Central. — Practically  no  trouble.  Old  design  of  hold- 
er broke  once  or  twice,  but  new  design  gives  no  trouble. 

Northern  Pacific. — Cinders  in  passing  through  tubes  wear  out 
the  return  bends.  Gaskets  at  connection  between  small  su- 
perheater pipes  and  main  connection  give  same  trouble. 

Union  Pacific.—Ko  trouble. 

;';.....:•      REDUCTION    OF    BOILER    PRESSURE. 

The  answers  show  that  the  general  practice  is  to  reduce  the 
boiler  pressure  when  superheater  is  applied;  at  the  same  time, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  reduction  made,  the  diameter  of 
the  steam  cylinders  is  increased.  On  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  tandem 
compound  engines  have  had  the  high-pressure  cylinder  removed 
when  superheater  was  applied,  and  the  boiler  pressure  reduced 
from  220  to  160  pounds.  '^^^:;         ■>;        ;   ' 

Where  reduction  of  boiler  pressure  is  made  the  general  result 
shows  a  reduction  of  boiler  repairs. 

LUBRICATION    OF    SLIDE-VALVE    ENGINES. 

With  the  Baldwin  superheater,  four  roads  report  slide  valves 
on  superheater  engines  as  having  no  trouble  in  lubricating  with 
superheat  from  11  to  44  degrees. 

With  the  Schmidt  superheater,  Dr.  Schmidt  reports  European 
practice:  "Slide  valves  have  been  tried  in  a  few  instances  on 
superhcated-stcam  locomotives  and  to  our  knowledge  they  could 
be  worked  with  a  fair  measure  of  satisfaction  up  to  a  steam 
temperature  of  about  450°  F.  The  trouble  experienced  with 
higher  degrees  of  superheated  steam  on  slide-valve  engines  is 
due,  in  our  opinion,  not  so  much  to  the  difticulty  of  lubrication 
as  to  valve  warping  at  higher  temperature  and  seizing  on  its 
flat  seat." 

With  the  Vaughan-Horsey  superheater  the  Canadian  Pacific 
reports  that  it  is  impossible  to  lubricate  slide  valves  above  190 
degrees  superheat.  A  heavier  valve  oil  is  used  on  superheater 
engines  than  on  non-superheater  engines. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  one  slide-valve  engine  equipped  with 
Vaughan-Horsey  superheater,  and  has  had  trouble  in  lubricat- 
ing with  a  superheat  of  from  i(>o  degrees  to  219  degrees. 

■        ''lubricvtion. 

Forced  lubrication  is  found  to  be  unnecessary  with  low  and 
moderate  degrees  of  superheat.  Different  kinds  of  pumps  have 
been  used  on  some  roads  when  first  installing  superheaters  and 
later  on  abandoned  for  the  ordinary  sight-feed  lubricator.  Of 
course,  it  is  natural  that  superheater  engines  should  show  a 
little  increase  in  the  cost  of  cylinder  lubrication  over  the  non- 
superheater,  but  you  can  buy  several  pints  of  valve  oil  for  the 
price  of  a  ton  of  coal.  In  Europe,  where  a  high  degree  of  super- 
heat is  the  practice,  it  is  found  that  forced  lubrication  is  neces- 
sary. 

•,  PISTON    AND   V.'VLVE    RINGS. 

The  result  from  the  majority  of  railroads  indicates  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  use  a  special  mixture  in  casting  piston  and  valve 
rings. 

The  New  York  Central,  with  the  Cole  and  Vaughan-Horsey 
superheaters,  uses  a  mixture  containing  more  copper. 

The  Canadian  Pacific,  with  the  Vaughan-Horsey  superheater, 
reports  "had  difficulty  at  first ;  have  made  progress  and  are  still 
experimenting." 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  report  that  they  recently  re- 
ceived twenty  Pacific -type  engines  with  the  Emerson  superheat- 
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er.  The  cylinder  packing  that  came  with  these  engines  gave  out 
in  about  1,500  miles.     They  are  now  using  a  special  metal 

The  Union  Pacific,  with  Vaughan-Horsey  superheater  on  a 
slide-valve  engine,  found  it  necessary  to  apply  a  bronze  false 
valve  seat. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  gave  results  as  to  life  of  cylinder  and 
valve  packing  rings  for  the  year  ending  October,  1909.  In 
freight  service,  packing  rings  on  engines  without  superheater 
ran  from  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  the  rings  on  the  super- 
heater engines.  In  passenger  service  the  difference  was  not  so 
great.  In  one  case  the  life  was  the  same,  while  in  another  case 
the  life  of  rings  on  the  non-superheater  engines  was  nearly 
double  that  of  the  superheater  engines. 

SUPERHEATED   STEAM    ON   COMPOUND    ENGINES. 

The  Jacobs  superheater  on  the  Santa  Fe  is  the  only  super- 
heater reported  which  superheats  the  steam  between  the  high 
and  low  pressure  cylinders  on  compound  engines.  These  super- 
heaters are  now  in  service  on  tandem,  balanced  and  Mallet  com- 
pounds. Tests  on  this  road  prove  that  greater  efficiency  can  be 
obtained  from  a  superheater  giving  superheat  between  the  high 
and  low  pressure  cylinders,  than  from  superheater  giving  super- 
heat  to  high-pressure  cylinders  only. 

DAMPERS. 

The  Baldwin,  Emerson,  Union  Pacific  and  Jacobs  superheaters 
have  no  dampers  and  experience  no  trouble  from  pipes  burn- 
ing out. 

The  Cole,  Schmidt  and  Vaughan-Horsev  superheaters  have 
dampers  on  all  roads  reported,  except  the  Great  Northern 
(Schmidt  superheater),  where  the  damper  interfered  with  the 
drafting  and  was  taken  out.  The  dampers  are  automatic  in 
action,  opening  and  closing  as  the  throttle  is  opened  or  closed. 
They  experienced  no  trouble   from  pipes  burning  out. 

DO  BOILER  TUBES  ON   ENGINES    EQUIPPED    WITH    SUPERHEATERS 

GIVE  TROUBLE? 

All  reports  show  that  boiler  tubes  on  engines  equipped  with 
superheater  give  no  more  trouble  than  engines  not  equipped 
with  superheater. 

PACKING  ON    PISTON    AND   VALVE  RODS. 

The  roads  using  Baldwin  and  Jacobs  superheaters  report  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  special  kind  of  packing  on  piston 
and  valve  rods. 

The  New  York  Central  (Cole  superheater)  reports  a  packing 
used  with  a  higher  melting  point. 

The  Great  Northern  (Emerson  and  Schmidt  superheaters)  use 
•  a  special  metal  for  rod  packing  when  the  temperature  in  the 
steam  chest  is  above  600  degrees. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  and  New  York  Central  (Vaughan- 
Horsey  superheater)  use  a  special  kind  of  packing  on  outside 
admission  valves. 

BOILER    REPAIRS. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  ( v'^aughan-Horsey  superheater)  was  the 
only  road  from  which  were  received  figures  showing  cost  of 
boiler  repairs.        .{■^■;/  '• 

Cost  Per  Engine-mile. 
Class  of   Engine.  Superheater.      Non-Superheater. 

4-6-0  —  IJ   0 19  cents  .91  cents 

2-8-0 — .M   4    ..:.,,.,... 33  cents  .30  cents 

4.6-0  —  E    5 65  cents  .46  cents 

4-6-0  — E   5    ^i.>.i*»./.-rr-:-.-*^  cents  .31  cents 

'■"  TESTS5. 

Tests  have  been  made  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  with  Baldwin 
superheater;  Sar.ta  Fc,  with  the  Jacobs  superheater;  Southern 
Pacific,  with  the  Baldwin  superheater;  Union  Pacific,  with 
Vaughan-Horsey  and  Union  Pacific  superheaters ;  Northern  Pa- 
cific, with  Cole,  Schmidt  and  Vaughan-Horsey  superheaters,  and 
are  presented  in  somewhat  condensed  form. 

CENTRAL  OF  GEORGIA  RAILWAY  CO. 

Engine  Test — Southwestern  Division  Freight  Service,  July,  1909. 

Same   fifteen   carloads  of  coal  hauled  in  each  test; 

same  engineer  and  fireman  each  test. 

Engine  1224.  Engine  1222. 

Baldwin  Superheater.  

2-8-0  Type.  2-8-0  Type. 

Cylinders,  22  by  28  in.  Cylinders,  22  by  28  in. 

Weight  on  Drivers,  Weight  on  Driveis, 

.\verage  or  Total  for                     143,290  lbs.  143,290  lbs. 

Two  Trips.                Boiler  Pressure,  160  lbs.  Boiler  Pressure,  200  lbs. 

Time  on  road   6  hrs.  45  mins.  6  hrs.  46  mins. 

Ton-miles    205.740  205,740 

Total   coal   consumed,   pounds               24,200  23,700 

Coal   per   100  ton-miles 11-8  11.6 

Total-  watei   consumed,  lbs. . .              168,866  166,100 

Water  per  pound  of  coal....                         6.98  7.01 

Miles  run  to  one  ton   of  coal                        16.5  16.9 

The  results  from  the  Baldwin  superheater  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  show  no  advantage  of  the  superheater  engine  over  the 
non-superheater  engine. 


ATCHISON,   TOPEKA   &   SANTA   FE  RY. 

Test  of  Jacobs  High  aiid  Low  Pressure  Superheater  on  Tandem 

Compound  Engine  versus  Same  Class  of  Engine  without 

Superheater.* 

Engine  901. 
2-10-2  Type. 
Jacobs  Superheater. 

Cylinders, 
19  and  32  by  32  in. 
Weight  on  Drivers, 
234,600  lbs. 
Superheating  Surface,  1,868  sq.  ft. 

Boiler  Pressure,  220  lbs.     Boiler  Pressure,  220  lbs. 


Engine  023. 

2-10-2  Type. 
Nonsuperheater. 

Cylinders, 
10  and  32  by  82  in. 
Weight  on  Drivers, 

234,600  lbs. 


Speed,  miles  per  hour 14.05 

Tonnage     1,332 

Lbs.  of  coal  per  100  ton-miles  24.4 

Saving    in    coal 19.6% 

Dry  coal  per  I.  H.  P.  hour..  3.43 

Decrease  per  I.   H.   P.   hour..  16.3% 

Equiv.  evaporation  of  water.  8.10 

Saving   in    water 3.7% 

Superheat: 

High   pressure    . . . 

Low  pressure    .... 


13.03 
1,221 
30.4 

4.10 

7.81 


19.3°  average 
95.0"  average 

The  superheat  in  high-pressure  superheater  averaged  19.3  de- 
grees and  in  low-pressure  superheater  averaged  95  degrees.  The 
relative  performance  of  superheated  engine  over  non-superheated 
engine  is  as  follows : 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal 3.7%  gain 

Coal    per   100   ton-miles 19.6%  gain. 

Coal  per  I.  H.  P.  hour 16.3%  gain 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    RY. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  made  a  test  of  the  Baldwin  super- 
heater versus  a  similar  engine  without  superheater.  The  super- 
heat averaged  23.2  degrees.  The  relative  performance  of  super- 
heated engine  over  non-superheated  engine  is  as  follows : 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel 3.37%  loss 

Ton-miles  per  pound  of  fuel 1.35%  loss 

Ton-miles  per  gallon  of  water 3.32%  gain 

UNION    PACIFIC    RY. 

The  Union  Pacific  test  of  the  Vaughan-Horsey  superheater 
shows  the  superheat  obtained  at  varying  conditions  of  speed 
and  cut-off.  The  maximum  superheat  is  219  degrees,  with  an 
average  superheat  of  185  degrees. 

The  Union  Pacific  test  of  the  Union  Pacific  type  of  super- 
heater jhows  the  superheat  obtained  at  varying  conditions  of 
speed  and  cut-off.  The  maximum  superheat  is  61.9  degrees, 
with  an  average  superheat  of  48.6  degrees. 

The  tests  on  the  Northern  Pacific  give  the  following  results 
from  the  Cole,  Schmidt  and  Vaughan-Horsey  superheaters: 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RY. 

Test  of  Cole  Superheater  versus  Same  Class  of  Engine 

without   Superheater. 

Engine  2137. 

Cole  Superheater. 

Cylinders,  22  by  26  in. 

Weight  on  Drivers, 

146,300  lbs. 

Superheating  Surface,  341  sq. 

Boiler  Pressure.  200  lbs. 

Speed,  miles  per  hour 30.26 

Tonnage     556 

Pounds  coal  per  100  ton-miles  16.2 

Decrease    21.4% 

Coal  per  draw-bar  H.-P.  hour  4.91 

Decrease    25.0% 

Equiv.  evaporation  of  water.  10.06 

Saving  in   water 1.2% 

Superheat    147" 

The  relative  performance  of  superheated  engine  over  non- 
superheated  engine  is  as   follows: 

Superheat    (average)    147    degrees 

Equivalent  evaporation    1.2%  gain 

("oal  per  drawbar  horse-power 25.0%  gain 

("oal   per   100   ton-miles 21.4%  gain 

NORTHERN   PACIFIC  RY. 

Test   of    Schmidt    Superheater   versus    Same   Class   of 

Engine  without  Superheater, 

Engine  2136. 


ft. 


Engine  2136. 

Nonsuperheater. 

Cylinders,  22  by  26  iu. 

Weight  on  Drivers, 

146,300  lbs. 


Boiler  Pressure,  200  lbs. 
28.56 
599 
20.6 

0.64 

«.*4 


Engine  2137. 

Schmidt  Superheater. 

Cylinders,  21  by  28  in. 

Weight  on  Drivers, 

153.504  lbs. 

Superheating  Surface,  248  sq.  ft. 

Boiler  Pressure,  200  lbs.     Boiler  Pressure,  200  lb«. 

Speed,  miles  per  hour 15.74  15.00 

Tonnage     2,437  2,429 

Pounds  coal  per  100  ton-miles  4.98  6.92 

Decrease    15.8% 

Coal  per  draw-bar  H.-P.  hour  4.55  S,84 

I>ecrease    19.3% 

Equiv.  evaporation  of  water.  9.04  t.lS 

Saving   in   water 1.0% 

Superheat    147* 

The   relative   performance   of   superheated   engine    over   non- 
superheated  engine  is  as  folows: 

Equivalent  evaporation   1.0%    loss 

Coal  per  draw-bar  horse-power 19.3%  gain 

Coal  per  160  ton-miles 16.8%  gain 

Superheat   (average)    147    degrees 


Cylinders,  21  by  28  in. 

Weight  on  Drivers, 

153,500  lbs. 


•For  full  report  of  test  see  Amekican  Engineer,  June,  1910,  page  233. 
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NORTHERN   PACIFIC  RY. 

Test  of   Vaughan-Horsey  Superheater  versus  Same  Class 
of  Engine  without  Superheater. 

Engine  1609.  Engine  1561. 

Vaughan-Horsey  Superheater.        

Cylinders,  24  by  30  in.         Cylinders,  24  by  30  m. 

\Veight  on  Drivers,  Weight  on  Drivers, 

261,500  lbs.  261,500  lbs. 

Superheating  Surface,  326  sq.  ft. 

Boiler  Pressure,  200  lbs.     Boiler  Pressure,  200  lbs. 

Speed,  miles  per  hour 10,50  11.77 

Tonnage    2,073  2,034 

Pounds  coal  per  100  ton-miles  13.1  16,8 

Decrease    '  19.1% 

Coal  per  draw-bar  H.-P.  hour  6.41  6.54 

Decrease ,  17.3% 

Equiv.    evaporation   of   water.  6.87  6.87 

Saving   in    water -  ■  y.;  — — 

Superheat    121° 

The    relative   performance    of    superheated   engine    over    noti 
superheated  engine  is  as  follows: 

Equivalent  evaporation ......'.,  »,*... . .  .Equal 

Coal  per  draw-bar  horse-power................... 17.3%   gain 

Coal  per  100  ton-miles 19.1%  gain 

Superheat   (average) ...,...,m    degrees 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  experiences  gained  by  various  railroads  with  superheated 
steam,  which  have  been  reported  to  the  committee,  indicate 
that  the  use  of  superheated  steam  on  locomotives  is  both  eco- 
nomical and  practical.  Many  types  of  superheaters  with  varying 
degrees  of  superheat  have  been  used  to  advantage  in  railroad 
service.  In  the  United  States  there  are  about  6o,ooo  locomo- 
tives, and  from  reports  received  there  are  317  locomotives 
equipped  with  superheaters,  or  approximately  five-tenths  of  one 
per  cent. 

This  is  such  a  small  proportion  that  it  is  evident  that  the  use 
of  superheaters  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  country. 

With  this  in  view,  the  committee  feels  that  recommendations 
as  to  type  of  superheater  or  degree  of  superheat  are  not  war- 
ranted at  this  time. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  is  a  most  important  subject,  and 
one  that  is  worthy  of  much  more  time  and  consideration. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  motive  power  and  transportation 
officials  is  that  the  superheater  engine  gets  its  load  over  the  di- 
vision in  far  better  form  and  in  better  time  than  the  non-super- 
heater, or,  as  one  superintendent  of  motive  power  put  it,  "  'Tis 
a  more  snappy  machine  all  around." 

Committee: — Lacey  R.  Johnson,  Chairman;  F.  F.  Gaines,  R. 
D.  Hawkins,  H.  W.  Jacobs,  W.  J.  Tollerton. 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Hoffman,  of  the  Schmidt 
Superheating  Company  of  London,  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor.     Mr.  Hoflfman  spoke  in  part  as  follows : — 

Of  all  the  data  furnished  by  the  committee,  the  figures 
given  with  relation  to  the  saving  in  coal  obtained  by  the 
various  superheaters  will  probably  be  of  the  most  interest  to 
you.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  railways,  which  have  used 
superheaters  for  very  low  degrees  of  superheat  all  railways 
report  a  pronounced  saving  of  coal,  amounting  to  about  20  per 
cent  on  the  average  for  simple  engines. 

Only  one  railway,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  has 
made  experiments  with  the  application  of  superheaters  to  com- 
pound locomotives.  The  coal  saving  in  their  case  is  stated  to 
have  been  more  than  30  per  cent.  This  is,  of  course,  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  figure,  especially  if  the  moderate  degree  of 
superheat  obtained  with  this  particular  type  of  superheater  is 
taken  into  account.  I  believe  the  superheat  amounted  to  only 
20  or  30  degrees  on  the  high-pressure  side  and  to  about  100 
degrees  Fahr.  on  the  low-pressure  side.  In  European  prac- 
tice, using  superheaters  which  superheat  the  steam  to  more 
than  200  degrees,  the  best  coal  economy  so  far  obtained  by 
the  application  of  a  high  degree  of  superheat  to  compound 
engines  has  been  between  15  and  20  per  cent.  The  high  figure 
on  coal  saving  given  for  the  Santa  Fe  test  above  referred  to 
is  probably  owing  to  the  special  conditions  under  which  those 
particular  engines  were  tested  and  are  probably  only  the  result 
of  a  test  of  short  duration.  In  the  American  Engineer  and 
Railroad  Journal  of  June,  1910,  I  find  a  complete  report  of 
the  tests  with  this  particular  engine  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  decrease  in  coal  consumption  averages  20.8  per  cent  for 
upgrade  runs  and  11. 5  per  cent  for  downgrade  runs;  this  would 
give  an  average  of  about  16  per  cent.  This  would  be  more 
within  the  limits  of  the  coal  savings  obtained  with  European 
compound  engines. 

I  find  a  further  note  in  the  committee's  report  concerning 
the  application  of  superheated  steam  to  compound  engines, 
which  says:  "That  the  tests  on  the  Santa  Fe  prove  that 
greater  efficiency  can  be  obtained  from  superheaters  giving 
superheat    between    the    high    and    low-pressure    cylinders,    than 


from  superheaters   giving  superheat  to   high-pressure   cylinders 
only." 

The  above  note  probably  refers  only  to  low  degree  super- 
heaters ;  in  such  case  the  result  claimed  would  be  quite  nat- 
ural. Taking  for  example  the  steam  pressure  on  the  hign- 
pressure  side  at  220  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  on  the  low-pressure 
side  at  60  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the  temperature  of  the  high-pressure 
steam  would  be  about  395  degrees,  whereas  the  temperature 
of  the  low-pressure  steam  would  only  be  307  degrees.  A  super- 
heater in  the  case  referred  to,  which  is  only  able  to  superheat 
the  high-pressure  steam  20  degrees,  could  probably  superheat 
the  low-pressure  side  more  than  100  degrees  and  would  there- 
fore be  of  greater  advantage  on  the  low-pressure  side.  But  if 
a  high  degree  superheater  is  applied,  able  to  superheat  the  high- 
pressure  steam,  say  200  degrees,  then  it  is  better  to  superheat 
the  high-pressure  steam  only,  in  order  to  get  and  maintain  dry- 
Steam  in  both  cylinders,  the  high-pressure  side  as  well  as  the 
low-pressure  side,  whereas  in  the  arrangement  recommended 
by  the  Santa  Fe  the  losses  through  condensation  in  the  high- 
pressure  cylinders  are  not  abolished.  Receiver-superheaters 
have  the  further  disadvantage,  that  they  must  provide  for  a 
much  bigger  volume  of  steam  to  be  superheated  than  a  high- 
pressure  superheater.  The  steam  section  in  receiver-super- 
heaters must  therefore  be  much  bigger,  or  else  wire  drawing 
of  the  steam  in  the  receiver  takes  place.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why,  in  about  500  compound  locomotives  equipped 
with  the  Schmidt  superheater  in  Europe,  only  the  high-pressure 
steam  is  superheated. 

Regarding  the  degree  of  superheat,  the  committee  did  not 
make  any  recommendations.  In  this  connection  I  refer  you  to 
the  paper  on  "Locomotive  Performances  Under  Different  De- 
grees of  Superheated  Steam,"  showing  the  amounts  of  coal 
used  per  horse  power  hour  for  different  degrees  of  superheat. 
The  curves  show  clearly  that  the  steam  and  coal  consumption 
diminishes  as  the  superheat  increases,  and  that  there  is  very 
little  economy  obtained  with  low  degrees  of  superheat,  or  as 
Prof.  Benjamin  puts  it  in  his  paper:  "The  first  80  or  100 
degrees  of  superheat  does  not  make  the  same  proportional  de- 
crease in  the  coal  consumption  as  do  the  second  80  or  100 
degrees  increase." 

I  have  here  an  official  report  of  the  Belgian  State  Railways, 
a  road  which  has  about  400  Schmidt  superheaters  in  service, 
and  which  has  had  experience  with  Schmidt  superheaters  ex- 
tending over  5  or  6  years.  It  is  officially  stated  that  practically 
no  coal  saving  has  been  obtained  with  low  degrees  of  super- 
heat, i.  e.,  with  only  60  or  70  degrees.  Mr.  Schmidt  has  been 
advocating  high  degrees  of  superheat  for  the  past  20  years; 
many  scientific  researches  bearing  on  this  question  have  been 
made  and  the  same  conclusion  drawn.  There  are  now  nearly 
6,000  Schmidt  superheater  locomotives  in  service  or  in  course 
of  construction  in  Europe,  all  of  them  using  high  degrees  of 
superheat.  In  Europe  we  have  gone  through  a  development 
similar  to  that  which  I  believe  you  are  going  through  now. 
When  superheat  on  locomotives  first  came  up,  many  experts 
believed  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  get  only  dry  steam  in  the 
cylinders.  Later  on  it  was  believed  that  the  steam  would  be 
superheated  sufficiently  high  to  remain  dry  during  the  cut-off, 
and  now  experts  are  glad  if  they  have  still  some  superheat  in 
the  exhaust   steam. 

Comparatively  little  heat  is  required  to  superheat  the  steam 
to  a  high  degree.  If  we  take  for  instance  steam  of  200  lbs. 
pressure,  about  1,200  heat-units  would  be  required  to  gene- 
rate dry  steam  of  this  pressure.  Taking  the  specific  heat  of 
superheated  steam  of  0.6,  it  would  require  an  additional  30 
heat-units  to  superheat  to  50  degrees  and  120  heat-units  to 
superheat  to  200  degrees.  In  other  words,  there  is  required 
only  about  7  per  cent  more  heat-units  to  generate  highly 
superheated  steam  of  580  degrees  Fahr.  than  is  required  to 
generate  a  low  degree  of  superheated  steam  of  only  430  de- 
grees Fahr.  Thus  the  additional  heat  expended  in  order  to 
highly  superheat  the  steam  does  not  amount  to  anything  com- 
pared with  the  greater  advantage  gained  by  the  higher  degree 
of  superheat. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  whole  superheater  ques- 
tion is  the  increase  in  power  obtained  by  the  application  of  a 
superheater.  This  item  is  not  mentioned  in  the  different  com- 
parison sheets  of  the  report,  but  it  is  touched  upon  in  the  final 
conclusions,  which  state  that  "The  superheater  engine  gets 
its  load  over  the  division  in  far  better  form  and  in  better  time 
than  the  non-superheater  engine."  Giving  yau  a  conservative 
figure  obtained  in  many  years'  service  with  thousands  of  Schmidt 
superheaters,  we  can  say  that  the  increase  in  power  obtained 
with  a  high  degree  superheater  is  between  20  and  30  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  one  ton  of  iron  in  a  well-proportioned  super- 
heater engine  gives  20  per  cent  more  power  than  a  ton  of  iron 
in  a  saturated  steam  engine.  That  is  the  principal  reason  why 
superheating  has  come  into  so  much  favor  on  European  roads, 
and  I  believe  it  will  prove  the  principal  reason  for  the  general 
introduction  of  superheated  steam  on  locomotives  in  this  coun- 
try. 
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F.  J.  Cole  presented  the  following  discussion: — 

"Superheating  for  locomotives  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  from  figures  contained  in  this  report  and  other 
sources  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  repairs  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  apparatus  are  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  excess  of 
an  engine  using  saturated  steam.  Because  the  demand  for  steam 
on  the  boiler  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  less  when 
superheated  steam  is  used,  the  boiler  repairs,  especially  in  com- 
bination with  the  low  steam  pressure  commonly  used  on  super- 
heater engines,  will  more  than  ofifset  any  slight  additional 
charge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  superheater  apparatus. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  of  considerable  interest, 
especially  the  statement  that  "superheater  engines  get  their 
load  over  the  division  in  far  better  form  and  in  better  time 
than  the  non-superheater,  and  are  a  more  snappy  machine  all 
around." 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  the  number  of  superheater  locomotives 
running  in  the  United  States  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
total  number,  it  is  interesting  to  remernbcr  that  one  or  two 
years  ago  where  probably  only  one  engine  in  a  lot  would  be 
built  with  a  superheater,  it  is  now  a  very  common  thing  to 
build  20  to  25  or  more  engines  in  one  lot  all  equipped  with 
superheaters. 

The  number  of  different  types  of  superheaters  built  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  in  service  or  under  contract  is 
as  lollows  .■ 

Vaughan-Horsey   215 

Cole  (old)    103 

"    <^new ) 130                233 

Schmidt  ....».',«...,.t,-  ~> 73 

Emerson    ,';'^-..i;:,'. .. ..';,: ^i;.. ... .  5 

Special   ~ 

Total 5-28 

One  of  the  most  important  possibilities  of  locomotives 
equipped  with  superheaters  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
justly  deserves;  namely,  the  increased  hauling  capacity  and 
the  greater  etiiciency  which  can  be  obtained  than  from  locomo- 
tives using  saturated  steam.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  all,  and  while  great  economies 
in  fuel  and  water  are  obtained,  yet  the  fact  tliat  ft^r  a  given 
weight  of  locomotives  having  a  high  factor  of  adhesion  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  machine  of  at  least  20  per  cent  greater  haul- 
ing power,  overshadows  all  other  considerations.  This  is  a 
fact  of  obviously  more  importance  than  the  mere  question  of 
economies  in  coal  and  water. 

The  most  extensive  discussion  on  the  paper  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Vaughan  as  follows: — 

The  cunimittee's  report  in  cunnection  with  the  coal-saving 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  a  little  bit  mi.xed.  It  gives 
42  per  cent  in  one  case  and  3  per  cent  in  another.  These 
tigures  are  widely  varying.  I  understand  that  they  have  been 
obtained  by  following  two  engines.  I  have  always  objected  to 
following  an  individual  engine.  1  do  not  think  our  coal  records 
are  kept  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  comparisons  between 
two  engines  of  any  value,  so  I  had  the  figures  compiled  for  a 
number  of  engines,  some  of  which  had  been  converted  from 
lo-wheel  passenger  engines  which  were  originally  built  as 
simples.  These  engines  have  been  running  in  and  out  lately  on 
two  divisions,  and  without  any  change  whatever  except  with 
the  addition  of  the  superheater,  which  gives  us  a  temperature 
from  about  530  to  550  degrees.  On  our  Quebec  section  the  non- 
superheater  engines  used  2,500  tons  of  coal  during  the  i)eriod 
for  which  the  records  were  t.iken,  and  the  superheater  engines 
tot)k  2.000  tons,  so  that  it  was  a  fairly  good  test,  as  it  ex- 
tended over  three  or  four  months.  The  saving  in  fuel  was  15.5 
per  cent  for  the  superheater  over  the  non-superheater.  On 
another  section,  involving  rather  less  coal,  the  saving  was  ;^;^ 
per  cent.  I  consider  that  excessive,  and  possibly  due  to  the 
engines  on  that  section  having  been  througli  the  shop  later,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  I  see  very  little  reason  for  questioning 
the  figures  we  have  got,  and  believe  that  you  can  depend  on  a 
saving  of  10  to  15  per  cent  in  freight  service  and  15  to  20  per 
cent  in  passenger  service,  by  the  use  of  superheater  locomo- 
tives. 

In  the  use  of  superheaters  in  Europe,  they  reach  tempera- 
tures up  to  600  degrees  and  over.  We  are  using  temperatures 
of  520  to  580  degrees,  what  would  be  known  in  Europe  as 
moderate  superheat.  If  you  want  to  get  any  real  benefit  from 
superheaters  you  must  go  to  a  reasonably  high  temperature. 
I  would  like  to  see  all  of  our  engines  give  a  superheat  of  550 
degrees,  and.  if  possible,  a  little  more.  When  you  go  up  to 
that  temperature  you  get  the  real  benefits  from  superheating. 
When  you  use  Jo  degrees,  50  degrees  or  60  degrees  of  super- 
heat you  get  a  little  better  working  engine,  but  you  have  not 
rt-ally  got  into  the  superheating  bu~^iness  at  all  and  are  simply 
playing  with  it.  You  might  as  well  get  into  the  business  and 
use   a   reasonable  amoinu  of  superheat  and  get  the   results  that 


are  obtained   from  the   use  of  a  moderate  or  high   degree  of 
superheat  on  locomotives. 

The  statement  has  frequently  gone  out  in  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  to  the  effect  that  high  superheating — and  I  believe 
these  statements  refer  to  what  I  call  moderate  superheating — 
involves  a  number  of  new  processes  in  the  locomotive,  and  in- 
creased cost  of  repairs,  etc.  According  to  our  experience  these 
statements  are  absolutely  wrong.  We  have  put  superheaters 
on  ordinary  simple  piston  valve  engines  without  any  change 
whatever  other  than  the  putting  of  the  superheater  into  the 
boiler,  and  we  really  find  no  difference  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  engine,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  the  renewal  of  the 
piston  rings.  We  have  to  replace  piston  rings  more  frequently 
on  the  superheaters  than  on  non-superheating  engines.  The 
difference  is  especially  noticeable  in  bad  water  districts,  where 
there  is  considerable  foaming.  Both  the  piston  and  the  valve 
rings  wear  out  more  quickly  under  these  conditions  on  super- 
heaters than  on  non-superheaters.  W^  get  from  a  month  to 
six  weeks'  service  out  of  the  rings  in  very  bad  water  districts, 
while  they  average  from  two  to  three  months  in  good  water 
districts,  and  the}  run  as  high  as  twelve  to  fourteen  months. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ring  question  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  material,  and  you  can  get  from  three  to  six  months' 
service  in  ordinary  water  from  piston  rings  in  superheated 
locomotives. 

The  valve  rings,  which  gave  trouble  on  superheater  locomo- 
tives, did  not  give  trouble  in  good  water  districts.  We  run  our 
valve  bushings,  as  a  rule  through  two  shoppings,  and  the  rings 
are  frequently  run  from  shopping  to  shopping  without  atten- 
tion. In  other  words,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
valve  rings  on  superheaters  and  the  valve  rings  on  non-super- 
heater locomotives. 

We  are  unable  to  furnish  figures  as  to  the  actual  cost  of 
repair.s  for  the  reason  that  we  have  no  simple  engines  with 
which  to  compare  our  superheaters.  Based  upon  the  size  of 
the  engine,  or  the  tractive  power,  the  cost  of  repairs  of  the 
superheater  engine  has  been  decidedly  lower  than  the  cost  of 
repairs  of  simple  engines.  I  have  always  felt  that  that  result 
was  due  to  the  superheater  being  applied  to  locomotives  of 
more  modern  type,  and,  of  course,  newer  engines  than  the 
saturated  steam-engines,  and  consequently  the  figures  were  not 
reliable.  I  have,  however,  the  cost  figures  for  several  months 
for  these  lo-wheel  passenger  engines  equipped  with  the  super- 
heaters, and  the  cost  for  repairing  superheater  engines  was  only 
3.47  cents  a  mile,  and  the  non-superheater  engines  were  3.5 
cents,  so  that  the  cost  was  practically  identical. 

That  substantiates  what  we  have  always  felt,  and  that  is 
while  there  is  a  slight  additional  expense  for  the  maintenance 
of  superheater  locomotives  on  account  of  piston  rings,  there 
is  a  slight  gain  from  the  fact  that  you  are  always  working 
dry  steam,  and  these  two  things  offset  each  other  to  a  large 
extent.  The  only  real  additional  expense  in  superheaters  is 
a  periodical  testing  of  the  front  end.  Our  regulations  call  for 
a  testing  every'  three  months  to  see  that  everything  in  the  front 
end  is  tight.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  entirely  fair  to  call  that 
an  additional  expense,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bad  thing 
to  test  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive,  whether  it  has  a 
superheater  or  not.  It  is  simply  taking  a  proper  precaution 
instead  of  waiting  for  failure.  Before  we  adopted  this  method 
of  testing  we  used  to  run  through  the  summer  months  very 
successfully,  but  when  the  hard  winter  weather  came  on  we  had 
complaints  of  the  engine  being  short  of  steam.  We  usually 
found  the  steam  pipe  leaking,  or  something  of  that  sort.  By 
making  a  periodic  test  in  a  systematic  manner  you  overcome 
that  condition,  and  keep  the  engines  in  good  condition  right 
along.  I  believe  there  is  money  in  doing  this.  Another  expense 
is  keeping  the  tubes  clean.  We  clean  out  the  fire  tubes  every 
round  trip,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  is  carried  out  religiously. 
It  is  only  a  half-hour's  work  for  a  man,  a  cheap  class  of  labor, 
and  it  is  not  a  very  great  expense. 

As  far  as  lubrication  is  concerned,  we  notice  very  little  dif- 
ference in  using  sight-feed  lubrication,  between  the  superheater 
and  the  non-superheater.  We  do  not  use  slide  valves  on 
superheaters.  It  has  been  tried  many  times,  and  in  every  case 
is  is  found  to  give  trouble.  You  have  practically  got  to  put 
up  with  piston  valves  if  you  go  to  the  superheater  locomo- 
tive, and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  objection  to 
using  pTston  valves. 

I  have  had  the  mileage  made  by  the  superheater  locomotives 
in  passenger  service  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Eastern  lines, 
recorded  for  March  and  .April.  There  were  790,000  miles  made 
in  the  passenger  service,  and  there  was  not  a  failure  due  to 
superheaters.  That  is  a  pretty  good  proof  that  there  is  no  need 
for  failures  due  to  superheaters,  if  you  will  keep  after  them. 
Last  year  I  gave  figures  that  showed  that  we  made  over  two 
million  miles,  and  that  there  was  no  failure  due  to  a  super- 
heater, that  is,  a  passenger  failure  due  to  superheater  itself. 

It  is  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  feel  that  when 
we  went  into  this  business  first  wc  were  criticised  for  putting 
so  much  apparatus  in  the  front  end.  During  the  past  few  years 
everybody's  opinion  seems  to  have  changed  on  that,  and  there 
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seems  to  be  no  objection  to  putting  in  two  or  three  front  ends 
and  filling  them  with  apparatus.  We  have  used  the  intermediate 
superheater,  by  which  I  mean  a  boiler  with  an  evaporating  sec- 
tion at  the  back,  the  superheater  ii:  the  middle.  I  won't  say  a 
feed  water  heater,  but  a  front  section  into  which  the  water  is 
delivered.  That  engine  was  originally  built  as  a  reheater  engine ; 
in  other  words,  the  superheater  was  put  in  between  the  high 
and  low  pressure  cylinders.  We  subsequently  changed  it  over 
and  put  the  superheater  ahead  of  the  high  pressure  cylinder. 
With  the  superheater  acting  as  ^  reheater,  we  were  getting 
ninety  degrees  superheat  in  the  low  pressure  steam  chests.  With 
the  superheater  ahead  of  the  high  pressure,  we  obtained  from 
480  to  580  degrees  in  the  high  pressure  steam  chest ;  that  is,  a 
superheat  of  100  to  200  degrees,  varying,  I  think,  according  to 
the  amount  of  water  that  was  lifted  by  the  engine,  but  we  ob- 
tained very  fairly  uniformly  30  degrees  of  superheat  in  the  low 
pressure  steam  chest.  We  didut  make  any  test  on  the  two 
engines  with  the  two  arrangements.  Our  opinion  was  that  it 
simply  was  not  necessary.  You  could  tell  by  the  engine,  by  the 
fireman,  that  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  compound 
engine  using  the  superheater  ahead  of  the  high  pressure  cylinder 
and  one  using  no  superheat  in  ihe  high  and  superheat  in  the 
low.  It  made  a  different  engine  out  of  it.  We  shall  not  worry 
very  much  about  experimenting  with  reheating.  If  you  can  run 
with  100  to  150  degrees  of  superheat  on  a  high  pressure  cylinder, 
you  are  fairly  safe  in  knowing  that  you  are  going  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  superheat  in  the  low  pressure  steam  chest, 
and  that  there  will  be  sufficient  there  to  entirely  avoid  any 
water  troubles  in  the  low  pressure  cylinder.  I  feel  that  if  we 
put  in  so  much  of  a  superheater  that  we  get  more  superheat 
than  we  want  in  the  high  pressure  steam  chest,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  going  to  reheating.  We  had  better  put  all  our 
heating  surface  where  it  does  the  most  good. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  cole  where  he  has  proven  that  lower- 
ing the  steam  chest  pressure  is  an  advantage.  I  can  see  that 
lowering  the  boiler  pressure  is  an  advantage,  if  the  boiler  pres- 
sure is  so  high  that  you  are  having  an  abnormal  amount  of 
trouble  with  the  boilers.  We  nr^  running  engines  with  two 
boiler  pressures.  In  other  words,  we  build  a  21-in.  engine  with 
200  lbs.  pressure,  and  a  22!-^-in.  engine  with  175  lbs.  pressure. 
We  really  set  the  pops  at  180  on  the  lower  pressure  engine,  to 
avoid  the  objection  made  by  the  engineers  that  they  couldn't 
get  the  work  out  of  the  175  lb.  engine  that  they  did  out  of  the 
200  lb.  .*\s  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  there  was  nothing  to  that, 
but  their  idea  was  that  the  more  pressure  they  had,  the  more 
business  they  could  do.  it  didn't  make  any  difference  what  the 
size  of  the  cylinder  was.  In  order  to  avoid  criticism,  we  gave 
the  other  engine  5  lbs.  more  so  that  she  could  pull  just  a  little 
more.  I  watched  those  engines  very  carefully,  and  I  do  not 
see  either  theoretically  or  practically,  any  advantage  whatever  in 
reducing  tlie  boiler  pressure  inilcss  you  want  to  do  it  to  save 
the  boilers.  In  good  water  districts  we  certainly  do  not  have 
trouble  enough  with  the  200  lbs.  pressure  to  make  it  any  serious 
advantage  to  go  to  180.  In  bad  v.'ater  districts  we  do  notice  a 
difference  and  we  arrange  to  use  engines  with  175  or  180  lbs. 
pressure,  but  where  you  have  reasonably  good  water,  I  fail  to 
see  any  advantage  whatever  in  i  educing  boiler  pressures.  I 
grant  you  that  with  superheated  steam,  you  can  reduce  boiler 
pressures  without  losing  efficiency,  a  thing  that  you  could  not 
do  if  you  ^\■ere  using  saturated  steam ;  but  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  obtaining  greater  efficiency,  and  I  do  feel  most  dis- 
tinctly that  the  lower  pressure  engines,  with  bigger  cylinders, 
are  not  as  fast  or  as  good  as  engines  with  the  high  pressure. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  di'Terence  in  the  pressure  at  the 
nozzle  on  cither  engine,  and  with  the  big  cylinder  you  lose  a 
greater  percentage  due  to  back  pressure. 

We  have  not  built  our  passenger  engines  with  180  lbs.  pres- 
sure, simply  because  we  felt  that  a  200  lbs.  engine  was  a  faster 
and  a  better  one.  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  a  number 
of  times  that  you  can  obtain  greater  economy  by  reducing  the 
boiler  pressure,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  has  been  proved 
out,  and  why  it  is. 

Other  members  reported  satisfactory  results  with  superheat- 
ers  of  various  kinds, 

Mr.  Cole  in  answering  Mr.  Vaughan's  question  about  low 
steam  pressure  stated  that  it  was  a  matlf^r  of  boiler  repairs 
rather  than  a  matter  of  superheating,  in  as  much  as  any  required 
temperature  could  be  attained  by  the  superheater  in  any  case. 


STEEL  TIRES 


trying  to  work  out  specifications  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
enforce  and  not  impose  unnecessary  hardships  on  the  manu- 
facturer or  excessive  cost  to  the  purchaser.  The  results  have 
not  been  encouraging,  and  we  feel  that  any  specification  we 
could  get  up,  to  give  any  practical  results,  would  require  a  test 
to  destruction  of  at  least  one  finished  tire  out  of  each  heat.  In 
view  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  a  specification  containing  this 
requirement,  we  hesitate  to  offer  it,  and,  unless  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Association  that  such  a  requirement,  with  the  expense 
of  enforcement,  would  be  justified,  we  ask  that  the  committee 
be  discharged. 

Discussion. — It  was  clearly  brought  out  by  the  remarks  of  the 
members  that  by  far  the  greatest  trouble  is  being  caused  by 
tires  under  tenders.  Very  few  reported  any  trouble  with  driv- 
ing wheel  tires,  but  practically  every  one  that  spoke  had!  had 
difficulty  with  tender  wheels. 

Mr.  Vaughan  was  not  in  favor  of  adopting  a  specification 
and  his  investigation  of  the  subject  showed  that  in  many  cases 
the  trouble  is  due  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  tire  is  fin- 
ished. He  was  also  of  the  opinion,  although  not  positive, 
that  the  type  of  truck  has  some  influence.  On  one  very  difficult 
division  he  had  substituted  the  pedestal  passenger  type  of  truck 
for  the  previous  diamond  type  and  it  greatly  relieved  the  diflB- 
culty  which,  in  his  case,  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  service 
during  the   the    winter   months. 

Other  members  w^ho  had  tried  Vanadium  steel  for  tires  re- 
ported that  they  had  not  been  able  so  far  to  discover  any  in- 
creased wearing  qualities,  although  their  experience  as  yet  had 
not  been  very  extensive.  Some  members  who  had  tried  the  4 
and  4I/2  in.  tires  reported  them  not  as  successful  as  the  Sl/i  in. 
The  character  of  the  centre  on  which  the  tire  is  shrunk  is  also 
mentioned  as  ^having  a  considerable  bearing  pn.tbe  liie  of  the 
tire.         '"-■''".■■:   ':'':"■■■'  '■•:'^ ''■''.'    ''""'' 

Upon  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  such  action  as  they  saw- 
fit  to  take. 

DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  INSPECTION  OF 
LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS. 


Committee :— A.  Stewart,  chairman;  A.  S.  Vogt,  William 
Moir,  E.  D.  Bronner,  and  H.  D.  Taylor. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confider  specifications  for  steel 
tires  has  been  in  communication  with  the  tire  manufacturer;;, 
some  of  the  committee  visiting  the  tire  works  with  the  idea  of 


Committee: — ^Theo  H.  Curtis,  Chairman:  H.  W.  Jacobs,  A. 
E.   Manchester,  D.  R.   MacBain,  A.  W.  Gibbs. 

The  committee  has  not  as  yet  had  time  to  enable  it  to  for- 
mulate rules  and  regulations  covering  the  inspection  of  locomo- 
tive boilers,  but  it  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject  of 
boiler  explosions  and  failures  and  casualties  to  employees  and 
others  resulting  therefrom. 

Blanks  were  forwarded  to  all  of  the  principal  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  boiler 
inspection  rules  and  regulations  and  also  as  to  casualties  re- 
sulting from  boiler  explosions  of  all  natures,  and  attention  is 
called  to  the  following  information  received  in  reports  from  157 
railroads  replying  to  thy  question  as  to  the  number  of  boiler 
explosions  and  failures  and  casualties  to  employees  and  others 
resulting  therefrom  during  the  period  from  January  i.  1905, 
to  November  i,  1909.  These  157  railroads  own  and  operate 
43.787  locomotives  and  157,169  miles  of  roadway,  and  during 
the  period  from  January  i.  1905,  to  Xovember  i,  1909,  they 
made  6,012.057,467  locomotive  miles.  We  estimate  that  there  are 
about  58,000  locomotives  in  service  in  tiie  United  States ;  there- 
fore, the  reports  which  we  have  received  cover  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  locomotives  in  operation  in 
the  United   States. 

Explosions  and  failures  of' locomotive  boilers  are  divided  into 
five  classes,  as  follows : 

Exolosions  of  boiler  shells, 
Explosions  of  fire  boxes. 
Damage  by  burning. 
Rupture  of  flue?;. 
Boiler-fitting  failures. 

Explosions  of  boiler  shells  and  fire  boxes,  or  damage  by 
burning,  etc.,  are  usually  due  to  low  water.  Of  the  failures  re- 
ported, 98.3  per  cent,  were  due  to  low  water  and  1.7  per  cent, 
to  other  causes. 

Of  the  failures  due  to  low  water,  98.6  per  cent,  were  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  men  handling  or  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
locomotive  to  maintain  a  proper  supply  of  water  in  the  boiler : 
the  remaining  1.4  per  cent,  were  due  to  other  causes. 

Automatic  devices,  cither  to  maintain  the  water  supply  or  to 
act  as  an  alarm  when  proper  supply  is  not  provided,  have  been 
proposed  and  given  consideration,  but  it  has  been  determined 
that  such  devices  are  unreliable  and  have  had  the  effect  of  tak- 
ing away  from  the  men  in  charge  their  accepted  responsibility. 
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A  statement  of  the  explosions,  failures  and  casualties  is  shown 
below : 

Average            Average  Average 

per  No.  per  No.  In-  per 

No.  Year.    Killed.  Year,  jured.  Year. 
Low  Water: 

Explosion    of   boiler   shells.            14  2.9  20  4.1  16  3.3 

Explosion    of    fire    boxes...         246  50.9  127  26.3  144  29.8 

Damaged  by  burning 2,499  617.0  15  3.1  57  11.8 

Ruptured  flues   66  13.6  0  0.0  3  0.6 

Fitting   failures    25  5.2  0  0.0  4  O.S 

Other  Causes: 

Explosion   of   boiler   shells.             6  1.3  10  2.0  7  1.4 

Explosion   of   fire    boxes...              i.'  0.4  1  0.2  1  0.2 

Damaged   by    burning 40  8.3  1  0.2  1  0.2 

Total    2,898       599.5       174       35.9       233       48.1 

In  the  above  table,  of  the  407  killed  and  injured,  386,  or  94.8 
per  cent.,  were  due  to  accidents  caused  by  low  water,  while  the 
remaining  21,  or  5.2  ptr  cent.,  were  from  other  causes,  some 
of  these  being  the  result  of  or  incident  to  wrecks,  and  a  small 
number  are  thought  to  be  due  to  accidents  caused  by  defects  in 
design,  material,  workmanship  or  the  physical  condition  of  the 
boilers  or  fittings,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  could  have 
been  prevented  by  any  method  of  inspection  in  addition  to  that 
which  is  now  in  force. 

In  addition  to  the  failures  as  shown  above,  there  were  also 

other  failures,  as  follows : 

No.  No.  Killed.     No.  Injured. 

Rupture    of    flues ..l ;^. . . .     3.204  8  21 

Boiler   fitting   failures >»,,»i,     1,609  2  51 

Total    .....     4,813  10  7« 

In  analyzing  the  accidents  due  to  the  latter  causes,  attention 
is  invited  to  the  item  of  ruptured  flues,  shown  to  be  3,204.  This, 
however,  covers  the  record  of  an  average  number  of  42,200 
locomotives  per  annum  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  ten 
months.  Assuming  250  flues  to  each  locomotive  boiler,  the  re- 
sult shows  one  flue  failure  per  year  to  each  15,912  flues  in  ser- 
vice, or,  stated  in  other  terms,  the  percentage  of  flue  failures 
to  the  number  of  flues  in  service  is  six  one  hundred  thousandths 
of  one  per  cent. 

Both  of  the  above  comparisons  constitute  an  excellent  en- 
dorsement of  the  present  high  standard  of  physical  condition 
of  American  locomotive  boilers,  and  show  how  small  an  op- 
portunity there  is  to  improve  the  present  practice  of  railroads. 

Of  the  1,634  cases  of  boiler  fitting  failures  reported,  1,609  are 
somewhat  indefinite  and  apparently  include  failures  occurring 
from  causes  other  than  the  primary  failure  of  the  fittings,  such 
as  wrecks  or  other  external  accidents,  many  of  them  doubtless 
being  of  a  minor  character. 

At  the  time  the  ditTercnt  railroad  companies  were  asked  for 
information  as  to  boiler  explosions,  casualties,  etc.,  they  were 
also  asked  to  supply  copies  of  their  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  care  and  inspection  of  locomotive  boilers.  A  review  o*^ 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  were  submitted  shows  that  a  very 
thorough  and  vigorous  inspection  of  locomotive  boilers  is  be 
ing  maintained  and  recorded,  and  the  rules  prescribe  very  thor- 
ough instructions  as  to  the  proper  care  of  the  locomotive  boilers. 

These  rules  and  regulations  plainly  show  that  different  locali- 
ties require  different  rules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  in- 
spection  of   loc(5motive   boilers. 

In  some  localities  the  water  that  is  obtainable  for  use  in  these 
boilers  is  very  detrimental  to  the  boiler;  therefore,  very  fre- 
quent inspections  must  be  made,  while  in  other  localities  the 
water  conditions  are  very  favorable  and  the  period  between  in- 
spections may  be  longer.  In  a  general  way,  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  boilers  must  be 
made  to  meet  the  conditions  under  which  the  boilers  are  being 
operated,  and  no  general  rules  will  apply  in  a  practical  way. 

From  Senate  Document  No.  682,  the  following  information  was 
obtained:  The  average  number  of  employees  killed  and  injured 
per  annum,  on  account  of  boiler  explosions  on  locomotives, 
for  the  period  from  August  i,  1903,  to  November  i,  1908,  was 
49.7  employees  and  others  killed  and  134.2  injured.  This  Sen- 
ate document  covered  a  period  of  five  years  and  three  months 
and  includes  all  the   locomotives  in  use  during  that   time. 

During  the  period  from  January  i,  1905,  to  November  i,  1909 
(four  years  and  ten  months),  the  replies  from  157  railroads, 
having  43,787  locomotives,  with  a  mileage  of  6.012.057,467  miles, 
show  that  for  said  period  the  average  number  of  employees 
killed  and  injured  per  annum  was  38.0  killed  and  63.1  injured. 
As  the  roads  replying  only  represent  about  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  locomotives  in  the  country,  it  will  be  assumed  that 
the  figures  represent  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  casual- 
ties, which  would  make  these  figures  approximate  those  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  as  to  the  number  of  persons  killed 
and  injured. 

This  report  was  given  a  very  lively  discussion,  which,  how- 
ever, was  of  such  a  nature  that  a  motion  was  carried  to  submit 
it  to  the  executive  committee  before  permitting  its  publication. 


WIDENING  GAUGE  OF  TRACKS  AT  CURVES. 


Committee: — F.  M.  Whyte,  Chairman;  F.  C.  Cleaver,  "W.  H. 
Lewis. 

Various  joint  meetings  have  been  held  and  the  committee  of 
this  Association  has  from  year  to  year  reported  progress  to  the 
convention.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  final  report  for  your  approval.  The  substance  of  the  report 
was  reported  by  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Association,  at  their  meeting  last  winter,  and 
was  adopted,  so  that,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  interests  that  de- 
partment more  than  it  does  the  Motive  Power  department,  it 
would  appear  to  remain  for  this  Association  only  to  approve  the 
report  and  the  action  taken.  The  recommendation  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Curves  eight  degrees  and  under  should  be  standard  gauge. 
Gauge  should  be  widened  J.^  inch  for  each  two  degrees  or  frac- 
tion thereof  over  eight  degrees,  to  a  ma.ximum  of  4  feet  9J4 
inches  for  tracks  of  standard  gauge.  Gauge,  including  widening 
due  to  wear,  should  never  exceed  4  feet  9^  inches. 

"The  installation  of  frogs  upon  the  inside  of  curves  is  to  be 
avoided  wherever  practicable,  but  where  unavoidable  the  above 
rule  should  be  modified  in  order  to  make  the  gauge  of  the  track 
at  the  frog  standard." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Seley  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted   and   the   committee    was   discharged. 

CONSOLIDATION. 


The  report  of  this  committee  is  reprinted  in  abstract,  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceedings  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  on 
page  2S2  of  the  July  issue. 

Discussion. — Inasmuch  as  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  has  placed 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  table  for  a  year  and 
referred  the  matter  to  the  executive  committee  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  legal  features  involved  this  association  followed 
the   same  procedure. 


CAR  PERFORMANCE  OF  BEACH  BATTERY  CAR* 


The  following  is  the  performance  of  the  Beach  Storage  bat- 
tery car  from  March  2  to  June  2,  1910,  on  the  28th  Street  Cross- 
town  Line  in  New  York  City,  operatinjj  in  passenger  service 
with  a  regular  schedule  of  4.77  m.  p.  h.,  and  8  stops  per  mile 
between  the  east  and  west  side  ferries,  and  with  only  one*  bat- 
tery charge  per  day.  During  this  time  there  were  no  interrup- 
tions of  service,  the  car  operating  in  all  kinds  of  weather  with 
snow,  sleet  and  rain.  There  were  no  repairs  necessary  except 
replacing  one  motor  brush  and  replacing  eight  lamps. 

Period  of  time,  days go 

Condition  of  tr.nck V'ery  poor,  no  maintenance 

Kind  of  rail 47  to  109  lbs. 

M.Tximum   grade,    per   cent 31^ 

Lcneth   of  grade,    feet 3  ooo 

Xunibcr  of  curves  per  trip.  . . .  i 4g 

Length   of   route,   miles 4  77 

Type  of  car single  truck 

Type    of    batteiy Edison 

Number  of  cells,  driving jqo   A-8 

Number  of  cells,   lighting 5 

.Mileage  capacity  of  car  per  battery  charge ge 

.Maximum   speod.    miles 15 

Charging  period  of  battery,  hours .7  at  193.3  V.,  30  Amp. 

ideating   capacity    26 

Weight   of  car   complete,   lbs 10,000 

Average   load   weight,   lbs 2  400 

Maximum  number  of  passengers,   5-23-10 70 

.\verage  number  of  passengers '.  ,\         15 

Car  miles  covered  during  the  period 5, 612.. 50 

Car   miles   per   day ...va,i..i.'.>;;..      '  67.26 

Battery  intake  per  day,  watt  hours .41,054 

Current  consumption  per  day  at  brushes,  watt  hours 25,453 

-Ave.  current  consumption  per  car  mile  based  on  battery  intake,  w.  h.  717.80 

Ave.  current  consumption  per  car  mile  at  brushes,  w.  h 527.40 

Ave.  current  consumption  per  ton  mile  based  on  battery  intake,  w.  h.  99.70 

.Aveiage  current  consumption  per  ton  mile  at  brushes,  w.  h 78.20 

Running  speed  between  stops,  m.  p.  h 5.74 

•  For  general  description  see  p.  194,  May,  1910.     The  size  of  battery  cells 
has  been  changed  to  A-8. 
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TESTS  OF  BRAKE  SHOES. 


Committee : — W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Chairman ;  William  Mcintosh, 
J.  R.  Ondcrdonk. 

In  addition  to  its  usual  duty  of  investigating  the  properties  of 
brake  shoes,  the  committee  has  also  been  requested  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Association  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  standards  applying  to  brake  beams.  This  report  accordingly 
deals  with  both  subjects. 

BRAKE    SHOES. 

Routine  Tests. — Since  the  presentation  of  its  last  report  the 
committee  has  received  from  Mr.  B.  P.  Flory,  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Company,  one  brake  shoe  to  be 
tested  to  determine  its  frictional  qualities.  The  results  of  the 
tests  are  presented  in  Appendix  C. 

Researches  of  the  Year. — Previous  to  1907,  the  work  of  the 
committee  consisted  chiefly  in  determining  the  frictional  qualities 
of  brake  shoes  and  in  recommending  specifications  concerning 
their  coefficients  of  friction.  In  1907,  and  again  in  1908,  the  re- 
searches of  the  committee  were  extended  to  include  an  investi- 
gation of  the  wearing  qualities  of  shoes.  In  the  reports  of  1907 
and  1908  there  are  presented  certain  data  concerning  the  wear  of 
shoes  which,  however,  were  not  considered  sufficient  to  warrant 
any  recommendation  concerning  a 
specification  with  respect  to  wear, 
the  chief  lack  being  in  any  infor- 
mation concerning  the  effect  of  the 
shoes  upon  the  wheel  itself.  To 
supply  this  deficiency,  a  wheel  scale, 
referred  to  in  the  report  for  1909, 
was  purchased,  and  has  been  in 
operation  during  the  current  year. 
By  its  use.  it  has  been  possible  to 
determine  the  loss  of  weight  in  the 
-wheel  under  the  action  of  the  shoe, 
as  well  as  tht  loss  in  the  shoe  itself. 

In  pursuance  of  the  program  out 
lined  in  previous  reports  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Association,  the  com- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
selected  from  cars  in  service  twen- 
ty-eight brake  shoes  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  representative  of  the 
siioes  now  in  use  on  the  railways 
of  the  country.  These  twenty-eight 
shoes  are  of  fourteen  different 
kinds,  each  kind  in  duplicate.  One 
set  of  fourteen  shoes  was  submit- 
ted to  the  tests  outlined  below  in 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  laboratory 
at  Purdue  University.  The  other 
set  was  tested  upon  the  brake-shoe 
testing  machine  of  the  American 
Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Company, 
at  Mahwah,  New  Jersey.  A  list  of 
these  tweniy-cight  shoes  is  given 
in  Table  i.  which  also  presents 
their  trade  names  and  other  infor- 
mation. 

These     snoes    have    been    tested 
under  the   following  schedule: 

.A.     Tests  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  shoe 
under  the  current  specifications. 

B.  Tests  to  determine  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  shoe  under 

repeated  applications. 

C.  Tests  to  determine  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  wheel  under 

the  repeated  application  of  the  shoe. 
The  fourteen  shoes  submitted  to  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
laboratory  at  Purdue  University  were  subjected  to  the  entire 
schedule.  The  detailed  report  submitted  by  the  authorities  of 
Purdue  University  is  included  as  Appendix  A  (not  reproduced 
here).  The  shoes  submitted  to  the  American  Brake  Shoe  and 
Foundry  Company  were  tested  only  for  coefficient  of  friction,  and 
the  report  of  these  tests  is  included  as  Appendix  B  (not  repro- 
duced here). 

COEFFICIENT  OF   FRICTION 

Each  of  the  twenty-eight  shoes  has  been  tested  to  determine 
Its  coefficient  of  friction  under  the  current  specifications  of  the 


Association.  The  coefficient  of  friction  has  been  determined  on 
a  cast-iron  chilled  wheel  in  effecting  stops  from  an  initial  speed 
of  forty  miles  per  hour  under  three  brake-shoe  pressures,  namely, 
2,808,  4,152  and  6,840  pounds.  The  coefficient  of  friction  has  been 
determined  on  a  steel-tired  wheel  in  effecting  stops  from  an  in- 
itial speed  of  sixty-five  miles  per  hour  under  shoe  pressures  of 
2,808,  6,840  and  12,000  pounds.  The  fourteen  shoes  sent  to  the 
American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Company  were  also  tested 
on  the  steel-tired  wheel  under  intermediate  and  higher  pressures. 
The  results  of  these  tests,  which  are  included  in  the  reports  of 
Purdue  University  and  tlie  American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry 
Company,  have  been  summarized  and  are  displayed  in  Table  2. 
The  coefficients  of  friction  obtained  by  the  American  Brake 
Shoe  and  Foundry  Company  on  their  testing  machine  are,  at 
the  lower  pressures,  about  the  same  as  those  obtained  upon  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  standard  machine;  but  at  the  higher  pres- 
sures  they    are   considerably    lower.      The    explanation    for    such 

differences  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  flywheel  of  the  for- 
mer machine  is  heavier  and  has,  at  a  like  speed,  greater  kinetic 

energy  than  the  flywheel  of  the  standard  machine.    As  a  result 

of  this,  the  stops  made  with  the  former  machine  are  longer  and 
result  in  greater  heating  of  the  shoe.  Because  of  this  difference 
in  the  construction  and  in  the  characteristics  of  the  two  testing 
machines,  the  committee  has  limited  its  consideration  to  the  re- 
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suits  obtained  in  the  labor  uory  of  the  Association  at  Purdue 
University,  in  determining  upon  its  recommendations  concerning 
coefficients  of  friction. 

From  its  consideration  of  the  results  obtained  upon  the  cast- 
iron  wheel  the  comm.ittee  has  decided  to  recommend  that  shoes 
when  tested  upon  a  cast-iron  wheel,  in  eflFecting  stops  from  an 
initial  speed  of  forty  miles  per  hour,  shall  develop  a  mean  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  of  not  less  than 

22  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is  2,808  pounds. 
16  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is  6,8^40  pounds. 

The  only  change  from  the  current  specification  involved  in  this 
recommendation  is  the  omission  of  the  specification  at  the  inter- 
mediate pressure  of  4,152  pounds.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  shoe 
which  meets  the  specifications  at  the  two  pressures  stated  will 
also  meet  them  at  the  intermediate  pressure,  and  the  test  at  the 
third  pressure  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  unnecessary. 

The  current  specifications  require  shoes  to  be  tested  on  the  stecl- 
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tired  wheel  at  three  different  pressures.  For  the  reasons  just 
stated,  the  committee  believes  that  tests  tmder  two  pressures  will 
be  sufficient,  in  order  to  have  the  test  conditions  more  nearly 
like  those  which  prevail  in  practice,  it  seems  desirable  that  the 
higher  of  these  two  shoe  pressures  should  be  12,000  pounds.  The 
committee  accordingly  recommends  that  shoes,  when  tested  upon 
a  steel-tired  wheel,  in  effecting  stops  from  an  initial  speed  of 
sixty-five  miles  per  hour,  shall  develop  a  mean  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion not  less  than 

12J/2  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is    6,840  pounds. 

II  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is  12,000  pounds. 
This  recommendation  involves  dropping  from  the  current  speci- 
fications the  tests  at  pressures  of  2,808  and  4.152  pounds  and 
substituting  therefor  a  test  at  a  pressure  of  12,000  pounds.  The 
test  at  6,840  pounds  shoe  pressure  is  retained ;  but  the  coefficient 
is  increased  from  12  per  cent,  to  12'/^  per  cent. 

The  .'\ssociation  has,  for  some  years,  specified  that  the  rise  in 
the  coefficient  of  friction  at  the  end  of  a  stop  should  not  exceed 
7  per  cent.  The  experience  of  the  laboratory  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years  indicrites  that  a  shoe  which  meets  tlie  specifi- 
cation concerning  the  mean  coefficient  also  generally  meets  this 
ref|uirnnent  concerning  the  final 
ooelficient.  Whenever  a  shoe  de- 
velops a  final  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion in  excess  of  the  specifica- 
tions it  does  so  ouly  within  4  or  5 
'  feet  of  the  end  i)i  the  stop:  and  it  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  to  have  any 
harmful  effect  in  service.  For  these 
reasons  the  conunittee  believes  that 
the  sptcilicatiou  concerning  final  co- 
efficient of  friction  may  properly  be 
omitted  from  the  standards  of  the 
.\ssociation,   and   it   so   recommends. 

.SHOE    WE.\R    .\ND    WHEEL    WEAR. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  shoes  sub- 
mitted to  the  laboratory  at  Purdue 
University  v.as  tested  to  determine 
its  wear  under  repeated  applications 
to  both  the  cast-iron  and  the  steel- 
tired  wheel  under  the  conditions 
cited  below.  Under  these  s;une  con- 
ditions, the  loss  in  weight  of  the 
wheel  inider  the  action  of  the  shoe 
was  determined  by  means  of  a  scale 
especially  designed  for  the  purpose, 
which  was  referred  to  in  last  year's 
report.  The  shoe  wear  and  wheel 
wear  tests  were  run  under  the  fol- 
lowing  conditions : 

A.  On  the  cast-iron  wheel — At  a 
constant  speed  of  20  miles 
per  hour  and  at  a  shoe 
pressure  of  2,808  pounds. 


B.  On  the  steel  wheel.— At  a  con- 
stant speed  of  20  miles  per 
hour  and  at  a  shoe  pres- 
sure of  2,808  pounds. 

C.  On  the  steel  wheel. — In  effect- 
ing stops  from  an  initial 
speed  of  65  miles  per  hour 
and  at  a  shoe  pressure  of 
12,000  pounds. 

During  the  tests  at  the  lower  pres- 
sure (condiuons  A  and  B)  most  of 
the  shoes  v.ere  applied  300  times  to 
the  wheel,  while  the  latter  was  kept 
running  at  a  constant  speed  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour.  A  few  of  the  thin- 
ner shoes  were  given  only  200  ap- 
phcations,  .and  in  one  case  100  appli- 
cations only  were  made.  These  ap- 
plications of  the  shoe  to  the  wheel 
were  made  by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic device  on  the  testing  machine 
which  operates  to  keep  the  shoe  in 
contact  with  the  wheel  for  about  one 
minute,  while  the  interval  between 
contacts  is  about  three  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  ea;h  100  applications,  both 
the  shoe  and  the  wheel  were  weighed 
to  determine  the  metal  lost  by  ab- 
rasion. 

The  tests  on  the  steel  wheel  at  the 
higher  pressure  (condition  C)  were 
made  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
employed  in  determining  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction.  In  most  cases,  nine 
stops  were  made  from  an  initial 
speed  of  sixty-five  miles  per  hour, 
after  which  both  the  shoe  and  the 
wheel  were  weighed  to  determine 
their  loss.  With  two  of  the  shoes,  the  number  of  stops  was 
reduced  to  six  instead  of  nine. 

The  results  of  the  tests  to  determine  shoe  wear  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  3,  and  the  results  of  the  wheel-wear  tests  are 
shown  in  Table  4. 

Results  of  the  Tests  on  Wheel  Hear. — .\t  a  shoe  pressure  of 
2,808  pounds,  the  only  shoe  which  produced  an  appreciable  wear 
on  the  cast-iron  wheel  is  the  Congdon  shoe.  No.  286.  It  is  some- 
what significant  that  this  is  the  shoe  showing  the  least  shoe 
wear.  During  the  tests  on  the  steel  wheel,  at  a  pressure  of  2,808 
pounds,  only  two  shoes  caused  any  considerable  wear  of  the 
w^heel.  These  are  numbers  286  and  288,  both  Congdon  shoes. 
Shoe  2S6.  which  was  given  300  applications  to  the  wheel,  cut  four 
V-shaped  grooves  about  1-32  inch  deep  and  several  smaller  one? 
around  its  entire  circumference.  Shoe  288  had  scored  the  wheel 
in  a  similar  manner  with  five  grooves  after  loo  applications.  Dur- 
ing the  tests  on  the  steel  wheel  at  a  pressure  of  12,000  pound';, 
only  two  shoes  produced  any  wear  whatever  on  the  wheel,  and 
this  was  quite  inconsiderable  in  amount.  These  shoes  are  Nos. 
304  and  306,  both  Pittsburgh  composition  shoes.  These  two,  how- 
<  ver.  did  not  score  the  wheel. 
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Results  of  the  "^ests  made  to  determine  wheel  wear 
>a.t  the  labokatorv  of  purdue  university. 
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Conclusions  Concerning  Wheel  Wear. — The  results  seem  to 
warrant  the  conchision  that  none  of  the  ordinary  shoes  in  service 
are  likely  to  cause  any  appreciable  wear  on  the  cast-iron  wheel. 
The  wear  on  the  steel  wheel,  while  greater  than  on  the  cast-iron 
wheel,  is  likewise  almost  inconsiderable,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
two  insert  shoes  above  cited.  The  committee  regards  the  scoring 
of  the  wheel  in  these  two  cases  as  more  or  less  accidental,  and 
experience  with  insert  shoes  in  service  seems  to  warrant  this 
opinion.  After  consideration  of  all  the  facts  here  presented,  the 
committee  has  concluded  that  no  serious  wear  of  the  wheel  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  action  of  any  of  the  shoes  now  in  ordinary 
service,  and  it,  therefore,  considers  any  recommendation  concern- 
ing wheel  wear  to  be  unnecessary. 

The  committee  regards  the  reassurance  which  proceeds  from 
such  conclusions  as  ample  return  for  the  effort  and  expense 
which  have  been  entailed  by  its  research  concerning  the  effect  of 
brake  shoes  upon  the  wheel.  Such  conclusions  also  clear  the  way 
for  a  recommendation  concerning  the  wear  of  the  shoes  them- 
selves, which,  imtil  now,  the  committee  has  felt  unable  to  make. 

Results  of  the  Tests  on  Shoe  IVcar. — The  wear  is  represented 
in  terms  of  weight  lost  by  the  shoe  per  100,000,000  foot-pounds 
of  work  done.  These  weights  may  be  accepted  as  measures  of 
the  relative  durability  of  all  of  the  shoes  except  the  composition 
shoes,  Xos.  304  and  306.  The  density  of  the  shell  and  filler  of 
these  two  shoes  is  less  than  that  of  the  metallic  shoes  in  the  ratio 
of  I  to  2.4.  To  compare  the  durability  of  these  shoes  with  the 
durability  of  the  others,  their  actual  loss  in  weight  should,  there- 
fore, be  multiplied  by  2.4. 
The  facts  may  be  generalized  as  follows:  /■■;•■■ 

a.  The  shoes  tested  present  great  variation  in  their  wearing 
qualities,  the  ratio  between  the  poorest  and  the  best  shoe 
being  as  great  as  i  to  6. 
The  relative  resistance  to  wear  e.xhibited  by  different  shoes 
is  somewhat  affected  by  the  severity  of  the  apphcation. 
Of  a  series  of  shoes,  the  one  which  suffers  least  from 
wear  at  light  pressures  may  not  be  the  one  which  suf- 
fers least  under  a  heavy  pressure. 
All  shoes  tested  wear  more  rapidly  on  a  steel-tired  wheel 
than  on  a  cast-iron  wheel,  when  tested  under  like  pres- 
sures. 

d.  In  general   terms,   it  may  be  stated  that  the  shoes   which 

show  a  wear  greatly  belovv-  the  average  are  those  which 
cause  wear  in  the  wheel. 

e.  All  shoes  show  greater  wear,  per  unit  of  work  performed, 

when  applied  under  the  higher  pressure.  The  ratio  is 
occasionally  as  great  as  i  to  10. 

Recommendations  Concerning  Shoe  Wear. — The  committee 
recommends : 

That  on  the  cast-iron  wheel  the  shoe  wear  be  determined  by 
making  100  applications  of  the  shoe  to  the  wheel,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  2.808  pounds,  and  at  a  constant  wheel  speed  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour ;  at  each  application  the  shoe  to  be  in  contact  with 
the  wheel  during  190  revolutions  and  out  of  contact  during  the 
succeeding  610  revolutions. 

That,  under  these  conditions,  the  shoe  shall  lose  in  weight  not 
more  than  0.8  of  a  pound  for  each  100,000.000  foot-pounds  of 
work  done. 


b. 


c. 


That,  on  the  steel-tired  wheel,  the  shoe  wear  be  determined  by 
making  ten  stops  from  an  initial  speed  of  sixty-five  miles  per 
hour,  and  under  a  shoe  pressure  of  12,000  pounds. 

That,  under  these  conditions,  the  shoe  shall  lose  in  weight  not 
more  than  4.0  pounds  for  each  100,000,000  foot-pounds  of  work 
done. 

That,  in  the  case  of  non-metallic  shoes,  these  limits  of  wear 
be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  their  abraded  parts  to 
the  density  of  cast  iron. 

Only  one  of  the  shoes  tested  on  the  cast-iron  wheel  and  one 
of  those  tested  on  the  steel  wheel  fail  to  meet  the  proposed 
specification.  The  shoes  which  develop  a  high  coefficient  of 
friction  are  also  those  which  are  likely  to  show  the  greater  wear. 


P-  li  nm  miSTn  roc  ctmto  luo 
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and  if,  therefore,  the  proposed  wear  limits  are  made  more  exact- 
ing than  is  here  proposed,  almost  all  of  the  shoes  which  pass 
the  specifications  for  coefficient  of  friction  would  be  rejected 
under  the  specifications  for  wear. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  concluded  that  the  \tear  lim- 
its should  not  be  made  more  exacting  than  is  proposed  in  the 
recommendations  above ;  and  it  believes  that  the  proposed  wear 
specifications,  when  combined  with  the  specifications  concerning 
coefficient  of  friction,  will  serve  their  main  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  purchaser  against  the  unusually  soft  shoe. 

SHOE    GAUGE    AND    THICKNESS    OF    INSERTS. 

Shoe  Gauge. — The  Association  has  a  standard  gauge  for  the 
brake  head.  Since  the  back  of  the  shoe  must  fit  this  head,  the 
committee  believes  that  a  limit  gauge  for  the  back  of  the  shoe 
ought  also  to  be  added  to  the  standards,  and  it  proposes  for 
this  purpose  the  gauge  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

Thickness  of  Inserts. — In  many  insert  shoes  the  inserts  are  so 
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thin  that  they  are  either  worn  through  or  drop  out  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  life  of  the  shoe.  The  committee  believes 
that  inserts  should  be  made  as  thick  as  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture will  permit,  and  it  recommends  that  in  no  case  should 
the  thickness  of  the  insert  in  the  new  shoe  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  depth  of  the  shoe. 

BRAKE    BEAMS. 

After  a  study  of  all  previous  actions,  the  committee  decided 
to  limit  its  consideration  of  changes  in  standards  to — (i)  size 
of  the  hanger  hole  in  the  brake  head,  (2)  certain  changes  in  the 
specifications  for  beam  tests,  and  (3)  limiting  dimensions  gov- 
erning the  outline  for  brake  beams.  Suggestions  concerning  the 
three  items  were  embodied  in  a  circular  of  inquiry  which  was 
sent  to  the  members  in  January. 

The  committee  has  invited  the  manufacturers  01  brake  beams 
to  send  representatives  to  its  meetings,  and  representatives  of  the 
following  companies  have  been  present  during  certain  of  its  dis- 
cussion : 

The  American  Steel  Foundries. 

The  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company. 

The  Damascus  Brake  Beam  Company. 

The  Davis  Brake  Beam  Company. 
The  suggestions  made  by  these  representatives  have  been  given 
due  consideration  along  with  the  replies  received  to  the  circular 
of  inquiry. 

Brake  Head  Hanger  Hole. — In  the  circular  it  was  proposed  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  hanger  hole  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
use  of  a  i-inch  hanger  as  well  as  the  J^-inch  hanger.  The  change 
was  suggested  on  account  of  the  breakage  of  the  J^g-inch  hanger 
under  some  conditions  of  service.  To  the  inquiry  on  this  point 
seventeen  replies  were  received,  twelve  of  which  advocated  the 
proposed  change.  In  the  five  other  replies  the  change  is  op- 
posed only  on  account  of  the  increased  play  which  would  be  al- 
lowed when  a  %-inch  hanger  would  be  used  in  the  larger  hole. 
In  some  of  these  replies  the  ^g-inch  hanger  is  held  to  be  suf- 
ficiently strong,  especially  if  it  be  made  with  a  larger  fillet  at 
the  bend  than  is  at  present  customary.  After  considering  all  the 
replies,  the  committee  has  decided  to  recommend  the  proposed 
change,  and  it  believes  that  the  edges  of  the  hole  ought  also  be 
rounded  out  to  permit  the  use  of  a  filleted  hanger.  It,  accord- 
ingly,  recommends  that   the  present  standard  brake  head  be  so 
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modified  as  to  conform  in  these  respects  to  the  head  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

Specification  for  Tests. — The  committee  has  reconsidered  the 
current  test  specifications,  and  it  believes  that  changes  are  de- 
sirable in  the  two  respects  referred  to  below. 

The  present  specifications  require  that,  as  a  preliminary  lo 
the  deflection  tests  for  both  the  No.  i  and  the  No.  2  beams,  a 
load  of  6,000  pounds  be  applied  and  then  released;  after  which 
the  load  for  producing  deflection  is  appHed.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  preliminary  load  for  the  No.  i  beam  should  be 
reduced  to  4,000  pounds,  and  it  so  recommends.  It  is  thought 
that  the  change  will  result  in  more  careful  assembling  of  the 
beam. 

The  current  specifications  require  no  test  for  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  beam.  On  account  of  the  diversity  in  beam  de- 
signs the  deflection  test  gives  but  little  information  concerning 
their  ultimate  strength.     The  committee,   therefore,  considers  it 


desirable  that  the  beam  be  finally  tested  to  destruction,  and  thai 

under  this  test  the  maximum  load  borne  shall  not  be  less  than 

20,000  pounds  for  the  No.   i   beam, 

38,000  pounds  for  the  No.  2  beam, 

and  it  recommends  that  such  tests  be  added  to  the  specifications. 

Paragraph  2,  under  "Brake  Beams,"  on  page  590  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings for  1909,  is  in  conflict  with  the  test  specifications.  The 
committee  recommends  that  it  be  omitted. 

Brake-beam  Limit  Outline. — In  its  circular,  the  committee  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  an  outline  which  should  serve  to  limit 
the  dimensions  of  the  beam.    The  purpose  of  the  suggestion  is  ♦o 
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facilitate  replacements  of  beams  on  cars  in  interchange.  To 
the  inquiry  on  this  matter  fifteen  replies  were  received,  in  none 
of  which  was  the  feasibility  of  establishing  such  a  limit  called 
in  question.  The  beam  manufacturers  have  likewise  endorsed 
the  proposal.  After  consideration  of  the  replies  received  from 
the  railway  companies  and  of  the  dimensions  submitted  by  the 
manufacturers,  the  committee  has  prepared  the  outline  which 
is  represented  in  Fig.  3.  It  recommends  that  the  Association 
adopt  as  a  standard  this  outline  within  which  all  parts  of  th^ 
No.  2  beam  must  fall,  it  being  further  understood  that  the  rec- 
ommendation is  to  apply  only  to  beams  used  on  cars  built  after 
January  i,  1908. 

Use  of  the  A-o.  2  Beam. — The  committee  believes  that  the  use 
of  the  No.  2  beam  should  be  required  on  cars  of  more  than 
35,000  pounds  light  weight.  The  current  standards  are  open  to 
misrepresentation  at  this  point.  It,  accordingly,  recommends 
that  the  paragraph  on  page  591  of  the  Proceedings  for  1909, 
which  reads,  "Beam  No.  2  to  be  suitable  for  cars  exceeding 
35,000  pounds  light  weight,"  be  changed  to  read :  "Beam  No.  2 
must  be  used  on  cars  of  more  than  35,000  pounds  light  weight, 
and  it  may  be  used  on  cars  of  35,000  pounds  light  weight  or  less." 

An  Editorial  Chaiii^c  in  Current  Standards. — On  page  591  of 
the  Proceedings  for  1909,  the  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Brake  Beam  Specifications  and  Tests"  reads  as  follows :  "On 
cars  built  after  September  i,  1909,  it  will  not  be  permissible  to 
hang  brake  beams  from  any  portion  of  the  body  of  the  car."  The 
committee  believes  that  this  statement  would  more  appropriately 
appear  under  the  heading  of  "Brake  Beams"  in  the  preceding 
section,  and  recommends  that  it  be  shifted  to  that  place. 

Inside  Hung  Beams. — The  Committee  on  Brake  Beams,  re- 
porting in  1906,  suggested  for  recommended  practice  that  "all 
beams  be  inside  hung."  The  whole  report  of  this  brake-beam 
committee  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Standards,  who, 
reporting  in  1907,  approved  the  recommendation  noted  above, 
provided  it  were  construed  as  not  requiring  outside  hung  beams 
then  in  service  to  be  changed. 

All  other  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Standards, 
except  this  one  item,  were  submitted  to  letter  ballot  in  1907. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  discussion  before  the  convention  to  war- 
rant this  omission  from  the  ballot,  and  that  it  was  not  there 
included  is  probably  due  to  an  error.  Your  committee,  there- 
fore, recommends  that  this  provision  be  restored  to  the  recom- 
mended practice  of  the  Association. 

Discussion — Mr.  Burton  asked  for  information  concerning  the 
coefficient  of  friction  and  wear  resulting  from  continuous  con- 
tact between  the  shoe  and  wheel  in  heavy  grade  service.  Prof. 
Schmidt,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Goss,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report,  answered  by  saying  that  while  no  tests  had  been 
made  directly  covering  this  feature,  there  was  no  question  but 
what  the  coefficient  of  friction  decreased  as  the  shoe  got  hot. 

Mr.  Young  asked  for  information  concerning  the  question  of 
brake  shoes  on  steel  or  steel  tired  wheels  in  freight  service.  He 
also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  committee  gave  results 
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from  12,000  lbs.  brake  shoe  pressure,  while  the  committee  on 
brakes  recommended  i8,ooo  lbs.  shoe  pressure.  Prof.  Schmidt 
stated  that  the  resuhs  for  12,000  lbs.  would  hold  for  18,000  lbs. 
shoe  pressure.  He  also  said  that  the  results  on  steel  tired  wheels 
in  the  report  he  thought  would  cover  freight  service  as  well  as 
passenger. 

The  committee's  report,  as  far  as  it  refers  to  brake  shoes,  was 
then  ordered  to  be  referred  to  letter  ballot. 

The  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  brake  beams  was 
amended  by  Mr.  Seley,  allowing  a  slight  varhation  from  the 
.0625  inch  deflection  permitted,  and  in  that  form  was  ordered 
submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

SPLICING  UNDERFRAMING. 


Committee: — R.  E.  Smith,  Chairman;  W.  F.  Bentley,  I.  S. 
Downing,  H.  L.  Trimyer,  F.  A.  Torrey. 

The  committee  was  continued  from  last  year  to  investigate 
the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Maximum  amount  of  sill  splicing  allowable,  as  referred 
to  in  Rule  65  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange. 

(b)  Strength  cf  various  forms  of  underframing. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Maximum  amount  of  sill  splicing  allowable,  as  referred 
to  in  Rule  65  of  Rules  of  Interchange : 

1.  That  M.  C.  B.  Rule  65  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
'•Draft  timbers  must  not  be  spliced.    Longitudinal  sills  may  be 

spliced  at  two  points.  No  adjacent  sills,  except  center  sills,  to 
have  entire  splice  immediately  opposite  the  splice  on  adjacent 
sill;  splices  to  be  staggered  so  as  to  make  joint  of  one  splice  at 
least  24  inches  from  the  joint  of  the  splice  on  adjacent  sill, 
measured  from  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  with  sills.  Center 
sills  must  be  spliced  between  body  bolsters  and  cross-tie  timbers, 
but  not  within  18  inches  of  either.  Splices  on  all  sills  other  than 
center  sills,  as  provided  for  above,  can  be  located  at  any  point 
between  body  bolsters  or  between  body  bolster  and  end  sill,  but 
not  within  12  inches  of  body  bolster. 

"When  splicing  longitudinal  sills  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  9-B 
is  to  be  followed. 

"Any  sill  spliced  after  September  i,  1910,  that  does  not  con- 
form to  the  above,  will  be  considered  improper  repairs. 

"Steel  sills  may  be  spliced  in  the  most  convenient  location,  in 
accordance  with  Figs.  A,  B  and  C.  Adjacent  steel  sills  may  be 
spliced.  The  thickness  of  each  splice  must  not  be  less  than  the 
thickness  of  the  web  of  the  section  spliced." 

2.  That  all  figures  showing  plans  for  splicing  wood  sills  in 
M.  C.  B.  Rules  be  eliminated,  except  Fig.  9-B. 

An  analysis  of  the  proposed  rule  will  show  that  few  restric- 
tions have  been  placed  upon  the  practice  of  economy  in  the  use  of 
high-grade  material,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  more  costly  and 
difficult  to  obtain ;  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  recommended  too 
wide  a  latitude  in  the  number  of  location  of  the  splices. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  impracticable  for  the  committee  to  con- 
duct practical  tests  to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  its  recom- 
mendations, because  of  the  large  scale  upon  which  such  tests 
would  have  to  be  conducted ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
testing  to  destruction  of  any  reasonable  number  of  cars,  with 
sills  spliced  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  locations,  would  conclusively 
confirm  or  disprove  any  theory  or  afford  positive  data  from 
which  to  prescribe  correct  practice.  There  remained  then,  only 
judgment  and  experience  upon  which  to  base  our  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  respectfully  submitted. 

STRENGTH    OF    VARIOUS    FORMS    OF    UNDERFRAMING 

As  far  as  the  committee  has  been  able  to  go  into  the  matter, 
it  appears  that  there  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  equip- 
ment of  the  country  provided  with  partial  metal  underframes  or 
subf  rames ;  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  cars  with 
metal  underframes,  provision  for  which  is  distinctly  made  in 
Rule  113,  and  cars  with  partial  metal  underframes  or  subframes; 
in  the  former  case  the  entire  underframe  is  of  steel,  with  super- 
imposed or  attached  timbers  of  light  section,  serving  merely  as  1 
means  of  securing  the  superstructure  to  the  steel  frame ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  partial  metal  underframe  is  really  a  subframe  upon 
which  the  heavy  longitudinal  sills  rest :  or  it  may  consist  merely 
of  two  longitudinal  members,  placed  parallel  with  or  replacing 
the  draft  sills,  and  serving  as  a  more  substantial  means  of  secur- 
mg  the  draft  rigging;  in  some  designs  the  body  bolsters  are  found 
riveted  up  with  the  frame ;  in  others  with  the  metal  cross  ties ;  in 
still  others  with  both  bolsters  and  cross  ties;  some  are  designed 
to  dispense  with  the  body  truss  rods;  they  are  not  in  a  strict  sense 
car  frames,  but  rather  a  form  of  continuous  draft  gear  to  which  it 
has  been  found  convenient  to  attach  the  body  bolsters  and  cross 
ties.  Some  designs  are  patented,  and  the  prices  range  between 
$40  and  $300. 


The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  form  of  rebuilding 
is  not  going  to  be  extensively  used.  If  it  should,  the  question  of 
the  proper  basis  of  settlement  for  cars  so  equipped,  when  de- 
stroyed on  a  foreign  line,  will  become  more  pressing  than  it  is 
to-day.        ^r  .  V  ,i    .'        ' 

The  committee  does  not  feel  that  it  can,  at  this  time,  make  a 
recommendation  as  to  the  amount  that  should  be  allowed  for 
each  design  that  has  come  under  its  notice,  and  it  does  not  believe 
that  it  has  seen  all  designs  now  in  use;  nor  can  it  suggest  an 
allowance  that  would  represent  a  fair  average  for  all  designs. 
The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  allowance  of  $40,  pro- 
vided in  present  Rule  113,  is  not  excessive  for  any  of  the  designs. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  committee  to  be 

considered  next  year. 

TRAIN   UGHTING. 


Committee  :—T.    R.    Cook,    Chairman,    E.    A.    Benson,    Carl 
Brandt,  Ward  Barnum,  J.  H.  Davis. 

The  committee  desires  to  suggest  as  recommended   practice 
the  following  points : 

(i)     That  each   electrically  lighted  car  be  provided   with   a 
notice  describing  the  apparatus  in  the  car,  in   accordance  with 
Fig.    I,  and  that  this  notice   shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
.  —  ;.     A.  B.  C.  R.  R.  CO. 
•"  ■'  •  >    ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 

OyStCin       .............a.  *■•  •-■-•;•-.■_•.«•  «  B^-*  m  a  »  •••*•■  •^♦-»  •;•••  i»  *  »•  •  •   .   •   •  •   ■ 

No,  cells  in  series. .  .••--••'*:*-»*fc'*«*.>*.>«»'*^****-**'«-w*-»««»'*'-*.»> 

No.  sets  in  parallel. . .... .- .... .  v. 

Anip.  hrs.  capacity  of  battery  (at  8  hrs.  rate) 

Normal   charging   rate............ ......Max 

Size  of  train   line   wires.»,,,.>V..,  .......•>; 

Atnp.  discharge  full  light.,  ..y;.^.,  ........>  .i  .<■• 

Setting   Axle   generator.  .-!.>> »...^».,.i'.vi.. 

(^ut  in  voltage ......... . ,'« ,<*.  *  •  *•  ir***'^  v***.^  .••.*.•■.■.•....•..... 

Amperes   no    light ..... ..r...*  •.y*  •<••  •,  *>>  ■  •'•>  j**  •  •■•  •  .•;•  •-•«*^>  •-*-•  •*•  •  ■  - 

Amperes  full   light. . . ;;i.V'«VrV>»v. «>'>•«•••«•••,••'•••'«*•'•'•••'•'»:'  • 

Axle  pulley  diameter. ...>....»■,.•.•••'•■. ;i.'»V»> •-• 

Generator    pulley    diameter .^'..  ....  .'.,•. . 

WIRING  DI.\GR.\M 

:''--"%,     Show  Capacity  of  Fuses 

,  FIG.    I. 

place  in  or  near  the  switchboard  locker. 

(2)     That  where  train   line  connectors  are  used,  Gibbs'   No. 
yG  Train  Line  Connector  be  used,  located  as  shown  on  Fig.  2, 


»©»  (jBTTftRT  ftfio  or«a«© 


FTG.    2. 

with  connections  to  the  battery,  dynamo  and  jumper,  as  shown 
on  Fig.  3. 

(3)  That  batteries  shall  be  connected  up  with  the  positive 
to  the  right,  facing  the  car,  as  shown  on  Fig.  3. 

(4)  That  where  double  compartment  tanks  are  used,  the 
connections  and  arrangement  of  battery  terminals  are  to  be  ar 
shown  on  Fig.  4. 
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FIG.   3- 
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(5)  That  each  electrically  lighted  car  shall  be  provided  with 
two  charging  receptacles  with  swivel  supports,  installed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  car,  as  shown  on  Fig.  5. 

(6)  That  each  electrically  lighted  car  be  provided  with  two 
150  ampere  fuses,  close-connected  to  each  battery  terminal ; 
the  fuses  to  be  arranged  and  placed  in  a  cast-iron  box,  and 
installed  on  car,  as  shown  on  Fig.  5. 

(7)  That  each  electrically  lighted  car  shall  have  provided 
on  the  switchboard  in  the  car  a  switch,  fused  switch,  or  fuses. 
The  switches  or  fuses  to  protect  and  completely  disconnect 
the  following  parts : 
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(a)  Train  line  (where  train  line  is  usecj), 

(b)  Battery, 

(c)  K'xle  dynamo  (where  axle  dynamo  is  used). 

(The   axle   dynamo   switch   or   fuses   to   control   the   positive, 
negative  and  field  of  the  dynamo.) 
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FIG.    4- 


Each  of  the  above  switches  or  fuses  to  be  plainly  stenciled 
designating  the  part  controlled. 

(y)  Where  a  main  lamp  switch  is  used,  or  where  fuses 
controlling  all  lamps  are  used,  they  shall  be  so  stenciled  in 
plain  letters. 

(9)  That  all  fuses  on  cars  shall  be  National  Electric  Code 
fuses. 

(10)  That  where  a.xle  dynamos  are  used,  negative,  positive 
and  dynamo  field  shall  be  fused  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
dynamo  and  prior  to  the  said  leads  either  entering  the  con- 
duits or  being  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  car.  The  above 
fuses  to  be  used  for  emergency  service  only  and  to  be  at  least 
100  per  cent,  above  the  capacity  of  the  fuses  on  the  switch- 
boards protecting  the  same  leads. 

(11)  That   the   following   voltages   should   be   used: 


CAR  FRAMING,  ROOFS  AND  DOORS. 

Committee: — W.  F.  Bentley,  Chairman;  J.  A.  McRae,  R.  S. 
Miller,  C.  F.  Thiele,  G.  W.  Lillie. 

From  investigations  made  in  yards  by  the  committee  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  those  made  by  individual  members,  also  from  recom- 
mendations and  drawings  submitted,  we  found  a  rapid  change 
taking  place  in  the  detailing  of  each  of  the  three  subjects  in 
question,  at  the  same  time,  each  subject  apparently  handled  or 
detailed  by  the  different  designers  from  a  different  basis  as  t 
guide;  therefore,  after  carefully  considering,  we  recommend  the 
following  on  each  subject,  and  thit  each  recommendation  be  con- 
sidered as  the  minimum  basis  for  future  development. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  C.\R  ROOFS 

That  the  most  durable  and  economical  roof  for  use  is  an  out- 
side metal  roof  of  good  quality  of  steel  or  wrought-iron  sheets, 
with  a  minimum  weight  per  square  foot  of  14  ounces,  thoroughly 
and  evenly  galvanized  with  a  minimum  coating  of  zinc  of  i^j 
ounces  per  square  loot,  and  provided  with  flexible  joints.  Roof 
supported  by  a  construction  to  carry  at  a  safety  factor  of  five,  a 
uniformly  distributed  load  of  not  less  than  360  pounds  per  run- 
ning foot  of  length  of  car. 

The  carlines  should  be  metal,  so  constructed  in  connection  with 
purlins  running  lengthwise,  and  roof  boards  running  crosswise 
of  car,  to  provide  proper  tie  and  bracing  to  side  and  end  framing 
at  roof  line. 

We  recommend  tliat  the  above  details  be  submitted  to  letter 
ballot,  with  a  view  of  adopting  as  minimum  requirements  for 
Recommended  Practice  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association. 

Our  reasons  for  the  above  are.  that  inside  metal  roofs  are  caus- 
ing considerable  trouble  after  every  effort  to  get  a  strong  roof 
construction,  and  after  paying  a  very  fair  price  for  lumber  enter- 
ing into  such  a  construction,  nevertheless  can  not  be  held  intact, 
on  account  of  lumber  splitting,  shrinking,  warping  and  decaying; 
also  due  to  nails  breaking,  rusting  or  enlarging  of  nail  holes, 
thereby  failing  to  hold  purhns  or  other  parts,  and  permitting  roof 
sheets  or  roofing  boards  to  shift,  lift  off  or  slide  out  of  place,  and 
with  certain  forms  of  construction  the  entire  roof  has  been  known 
to  lift  off,  thus  causing  leaks,  and  in  so  sliding  are  liable  to  strike 
and  rake  passing  trains ;  further,  the  metal  inside  sheets,  which 
are  mostly  concealed,  crack  and  rust  out  in  time,  causing  leaks 


FIG.    5. 


60  volts  for  straight  storage,  head  end  and  axle  dynamo 
systems, 

30  volts  for  straight  storage  and  axle  dynamo  systems. 

(12)  That  batteries  shall  be  installed  in  double  compartment 
tanks  as  per  detail  dimensions  and  design  shown.  (Not  repro- 
duced.) 

The  committee  also  desires  to  offer  the  several  suggestion? 
relative  to  changes  in  the  Master  Car  Builders'  rules  covering 
the  interchange  of  equipment,  which  suggestions  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Arbitration  Committee  through  the  Secretary, 

Discussion — The  privilege  of  the  floor  was  extended  to  Mr. 
Cartwright,  electrical  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  who  criti- 
cised the  report  at  some  length,  particularly  where  it  differed 
from  recommendations  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical 
Engineers. 

Mr.  Wilden  thought  that  the  depreciation  of  75  cents  per  day 
for  batteries  was  too  high. 

Action — Report  accepted  and  committee  continued. 


that  can  only  be  located  with  difficulty  and  considerable  expense. 

The  double  board  and  inside  plastic,  and  similarly  constructed 
roofs,  have  short  life,  due  to  decay  and  inability  to  hold  intact 
for  rea.sons  stated  above. 

We  understand  one  railroad  is  applying,  experimentally,  a  num- 
ber of  steel-riveted  roofs  made  of  plates  about  .1  of  an  inch  in 
thickness;  further,  that  there  are  on  the  market  steel  roofs  and 
carlines,  with  the  roof  sheets  removable  and  of  heavy-gauge  steel 
plates,  which  later  construction  of  roof  sheets  provide  flexibility. 

END  BRACING  FOR  BOX   CARS 

That  the  minimum  end  construction  for  the  box  car  of  wood 
superstructure  and  of  American  Railway  Association  dimensions 
be  provided  with  oak  center  end  posts,  5  by  5,  and  oak  braces, 
5  by  5,  or  material  of  equal  strength,  substantially  secured  at 
each  end  through  the  medium  of  very  substantial  pocket  castings, 
properly  lipped,  to  prevent  shifting  by  strains  due  to  ordinary 
shifting  of  any  lading  from  within,  at  the  same  time  car  provided 
with  end  plate,  equal  to  4j4-inch  Y  pins  in  thickness,  the  end  plate 
as  well  as  belt  rail,  or  rails,  strapped  or  very  securely  tied  to  side 
plate  and  side  belt  rails  respectively.     The  end  lining  to  be  i^ 
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inches  in  thickness  and  extend  from  about  i  inch  above  lower 
edge  of  end  plate  to  within  3  inches  from  floor  or  subsill  on  cars 
so  provided. 

The  lining  at  upper  edge  of  belt  rail,  or  rails,  to  clear  same  by 
y2  inch,  to  permit  grain  getting  between  lining  and  siding  to  fall 
into  car  as  grain  is  unloaded ;  further,  that  at  points  where  braces 
and  posts  meet  near  the  bottom,  openings  be  pro\nded  in  the  lin- 
ing to  permit  grain  and  other  similar  lading  getting  between 
lining  and  siding  below  belt  rail,  or  rails,  to  fall  into  car  as  con- 
tents are  unloaded. 

At  the  floor  line  where  lining"  comes  to  within  3  inches  of  floor 
level  or  subsill  on  cars  so  provided,  bevel  strip  measuring 
3  inches  on  the  square  sides  must  be  neatly  and  closely  fitted  and 
secured  to  floor  between  posts  and  braces  to  prevent  grain  pres- 
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Recommended  Practice  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association. 

Our  reasons  for  the  above  are,  that  the  minimum  dimensions 
ior  material  as  specified,  with  secure  end  pockets,  also  tieing,  etc., 
are  not  excessively  strong,  and  break  in  case  of  severe  rough 
handling.  .;       ' 

We  are  submitting  for  information  of  those  interested  a  draw- 
ing, Fig.  I,  which  shows  a  method  of  end  bracing  in  use  on  some 
cars,  and  which  seems  to  have  considerable  merit  and  might  be 
employed  to  advantage  when  repairing  old  equipment  where  it 
is  considered  the  condition  would  justify.  "v.;-,"' 

BRACING  TOR   SIDE   DOORS. 

The  outside-hung,  side-sliding  door,  per  drawing  (not  repro- 
duced), also  flush  side  door,  per  drawing  (not  reproduced),  are 


.;.i..   .._.       METHOD  OF  BRACING  CARS 
WITH  TV«3   END    POSTS. 
JBOLT  \ 
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FIG.    I. — .\    METHOD   OF   END   BRACING." 


sure  acting  on  inside  of  siding  and  forcing  it  outward;  this  to 
prevent  grain  leakage. 

The  end  construction.,  including  floor,  as  well  as  floor  at  side 
and  door  posts,  also  floor  at  draft  bolts,  must  be  very  carefully 
fitted  to  prevent  grain  leakage  at  these  points. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  new  construction  and  repairs  to 
keep  inside  surfaces  as  free  from  projections  as  possible,  so  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
Rules  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Regulations  for 
the  transportation  of  explosives,  inflammable  articles  and  acids. 

In  box-car  construction  with  metal  or  part  metal  superstruc- 
ture the  end  construction  must  be  at  least  as  strong  as  the  mini- 
mum end  construction  of  entire  wood  superstructure:  further, 
the  lining,  flooring,  bevel  strips,  etc.,  above  specified,  must  he 
carefully  carried  out,  and  interior  surfaces  must  be  smooth,  to 
prevent  damaging  of  lading.  ' 

We  recommend  that  the  above  details  be  submitted  to  letter 
ballot,  with  a  view  of  adopting  as  a  minimum  requirement  for 


to  represent  the  minimum  requirements  in  the  door  construction 
and  details  shown.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  proper 
fixture  details  for  use  as  part  of  the  complete  box-car  side  doors. 

We  recommend  that  the  above,  on  bracing  for  side  doors  of 
box  cars,  including  drawing  herewith  submitted,  be  submitted  to 
letter  ballot,  with  a  view  of  adopting  as  Recommended  Practice 
of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  and  to  supersede  the  Recommended 
Practice  as  included  to  date  on  this  subject. 

Our  reasons  for  the  above  are,  that  side  doors  of  box-car  equip- 
ment are  generally  found  in  poor  siiape  in  many  respects,  and  we 
feel  that  we  cannot  impress  upon  the  members  of  this  convention 
too  strongly  or  forcibly  the  necessity  of  greater  care  being  exer- 
cised in  the  design  of  new  doors  and  the  maintenance  of  existing 
doors  and  parts  connected  therewith.  Passing  trains  are  bein;; 
scraped  and  other  accidents  are  occurring  by  doors  falling  off 
or  swinging  out. 

In  the  examination  of  many  cars  loaded  and  empty  in  various 
yards,  the  committee  was  very  forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact 
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that  door  tracks,  door  hangers,  door  hasps,  door-hasp  keepers, 
door  hoods  and  door-guide  brackets  are  not  being  maintained  in 
proper  repair  on  existing  cars,  and  in  many  cases  doors  were 
found  worn  or  broken  away  at  corners,  to  the  extent  that  when 
doors  were  closed  the  door-guide  brackets  would  not  engage  or 
hold  doors  at  the  bottom. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  door-hood  coverings  be  omit- 
ted from  new  cars,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  repairs  to  old  cars, 
not  only  on  account  of  becoming  loose,  but  for  the  more  impor- 
tant reason  that  they  conceal  and  prevent  proper  inspection  of 
the  door  tracks,  door  hangers  and  door  rollers,  thus  preventing 
proper  maintenance  and  menacing  passing  trains. 

It  will  be  noted  on  drawing  for  outside-hung  sliding  door,  as 
submitted,  that  some  modifications  have  been  made  since  the  same 
door  was  submitted  for  consideration  at  the  1909  convention,  to 
meet  criticisms  made. 

.  I.  A  lip  has  been  added  to  the  open  door-stop,  which  is  fas- 
tened to  belt  rail  so  as  to  better  support  the  door  from  swinging 
out  when  in  a  full  open  position. 

2.  A  note  has  been  added  to  the  drawing  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows :  "There  must  not  be  less  than  two  bottom  door-guide  brack- 
ets supporting  the  door  in  any  position,  and  not  less  than  three 
bottom  door-guide  brackets  supporting  the  door  in  the  closed 
position."  This  note  is  added  to  emphasize  the  committee's  loca- 
tion of  bottom  door-guide  brackets,  and  we  are  satisfied,  if  closely 
followed,  will  overcome  most  of  the  trouble  now  experienced 
with  outside  doors  swinging  out. 

3.  A  change  has  been  made  in  the  door  handle,  for  the  reason 
that  men  operating  doors  equipped  with  handles  similar  to  the 
one  on  1909  committee's  drawing  complained  that  door  handle? 
cut  into  gloves  and  hands. 

4.  Closed  door  wooden  stop  and  stop  brackets  have  been 
moved  back  a  sufficient  amount  to  give  the  door  opening  the  full 
clearance  provided  for  in  the  frame. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  flush  car  doors,  the  one  that 
^eems  to  be  in  most  general  use  and  which  seems  to  give  the  most 
satisfaction  is  the  Wagner  car  door  substantially  as  shown  in  the 
M.  C.  B.  1896  Proceedings  on  page  286.  Some  changes  have  been 
made  by  lipping  the  upper  door  operating  rod  slides  over  the  top 
rail  and  increasing  the  rabbet  at  sides  of  door  from  Vg  to  ij'a 
inches. 

The  men  at  freight  houses  who  operate  these  doors  claim  they 
open  more  easily  than  outside-hung  doors,  because  the  first  move- 
ment of  car  door  is  away  from  the  load  and  car,  while  outsidc- 
liung  sliding  doors  are  frequently  retarded  in  sliding  by  bulged 
sides,  etc. 

We  know  of  no  patents  on  the  Wagner  door  and  details  as 
shown  on  drawing  submitted. 

We  are  also  submitting,  for  information  of  those  interested, 
prints  showing  general  arrangements  of  "The  Horn  flush  car 
door"  (not  reproduced),  which  several  members  of  the  commit- 
tee had  an  opportunity  to  see  operated  on  a  car.  but  as  patents 
are  applied  for  on  this  device,  prints  are  submitted  without 
comment.         .    A- 

Qiscussion— Mr.   Trimyer  objected   to   the   use   of  purlins  and 

cross  sheathing  for  metal  roofs.  His  experience  had  indicated 
the  use  of  longitudinal  roof  boards  as  preferable.  He  also 
thought  1 14  inch  end  lining  was  thick  enough. 

Mr.  Seley  also  favored  longitudinal  roof  boards,  but  favored 
the  134  inch  end  lining. 

Mr.  Hennessey  did  not  favor  the  longitudinal  roof  boards. 
His  experience  was  that  the  method  recommended  in  the  report 
was  best. 

Mr.  Curtis  thought  that  the  details  of  some  of  the  door  fix- 
tures and  attachments  should  be  shown  more  clearly. 

Mr.  Carr  recommended  the  use  of  a  Z  bar  for  a  door  stop. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  refer  only  that  part  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  concerning  the  bracing  of  side  doors  to  letter  ballot. 
taHot. 

TRAIN  PIPE  AND  CONNECTIONS  FOR  STEAM  HEAT. 


Committee: — I.  S.  Downing,  Chairman;  H.  E.  Passmore,  T.  H. 
Russum.  J.  J.  Ewing. 

*In  considering  this  subject  the  committee  decided  to  make 
tests  to  get  a  comparison  between  the  large  hose  and  couplings 
and  medium  hose  and  couplings.  Tests  were  conducted  at  Col- 
linwood  on  a  train  of  thirteen  cars,  equipped  with  2-inch  pipe  in 
the  usual  manner :  Inlet  controlling  valves  were  all  closed ;  steam 
was  turned  on  at  head  end  of  train  and  time  noted.  When  water 
appeared  at  the  rear  end  the  time  was  noted;  when  steam  ap- 
peared the  time  was  also  noted.  When  steam  appeared  the  valve 
on  the  rear  end  was  closed.  Time  to  get  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60 
pounds  in  rear  car  was  also  noted. 

From  the  data  obtained,  we  find,  of  course,  that  the  large  coup- 
ling will  allow  steam  to  pass  more  freely  than  the  medium,  but 


the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  of  much  consequence.  We 
believe  that  either  large  or  medium  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
When  the  Master  Car  Builders  adopted  the  large  coupling  and 
hose  as  Recommended  Practice,  in  1903,  many  prominent  rail- 
roads immediately  accepted  the  recommendation  and  put  the  large 
equipment  on  all  of  their  passenger  cars  and  passenger  locomo- 
tives. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  prominent  railroads 
using  the  medium  equipment,  which  is  doing  good  work.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  location  of  the  roads  using  the  large  coupler 
IS  such  that  their  passenger  equipment  seldom  interchanges  with 
the  roads  using  the  medium  coupler ;  therefore,  no  difficulty  what- 
ever, so  far  as  we  can  see,  will  ensue  if  the  roads  now  using 
the  large  coupler  continue  its  use,  and  the  roads  now  using  the 
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medium  coupler  continues  its  use.  For  this  reason  the  committee 
does  not  recommend  cither  for  standard  of  the  Association. 

We  do  not  recommend  any  end  valve  as  standard  at  this  time. 

RecommcndfrtioHs. — i.  Two-inch  train  line. 

2.  Location  of  steam  train-line  signal  and  brake  pipe  as  shown 
on  M.  C.  B.  Sheet  Q,  with  the  following  note :  "The  dimensions 
underscored  should  be  maintained,  but  departure  from  other 
dimensions  are  allowable  to  suit  conditions.  Opening  shown  on 
steam  line  is  the  opening  of  train  end  valve." 

3.  End  train-pipe  valves. 

4.  Hose  to  be  31  inches  from  face  of  coupler  gasket  to  end  of 
nipple. 

5.  Nipple  on  coupler  to  be  20  degrees  minimum  and  25  degrees 
maximum  angle  with  horizontal. 

6.  Nipple  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  standard  steam 

heat  hose  should  be  adopted  and  a  motion  was  carried  providing 
that  the  committee  be  continued  and  instructed  to  prepare  stand- 
ard dimensions  and  also  specifications  for  steam  heat  hose. 

MOUNTING  PRESSURES  FOR  VARIOUS  SIZES  OF  AXLES 
AND  KINDS  OF  WHEELS. 


Committee : — E.  D.  Nelson,  A.  Forsyth,  W.  T.  Gorrell,  J.  F. 
Walsh.  W.  P.  Richardson. 

To  specify  certain  mounting  pressures  for  wheels  and  not 
specify  the  greater  workmanship  in  boring  the  wheels  and  turn- 
ing the  wheel  seats  of  the  axles,  would  be  only  incomplete  in- 
formation. 

A  very  careful  study  has  been  made  in  one  of  the  larger  rail- 
road shops,  covering  the  entire  operation  of  machining  and 
mounting  wheels  and  axles,  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  work, 
and,  if  possible,  reducing  the  cost. 

It  developed  that  proper  mounting  of  wheels  depends  on  the 
grade  of  workmanship  in  turning  the  wheel  seats  and  boring  the 
wheels. 

It  has  further  been  demonstrated  that  the  work  can  be  done 
properly  without  any  additional  cost  over  a  lower  grade  of 
workmanship  and  with  the  same  grade  of  men  as  ordinarily  em- 
ployed. The  men  employed  on  this  class  of  work  usually  become 
experts  and  can,  if  properly  instructed,  turn  out  work  of  the 
best  character. 

It  is  important  to  consider  that  good  work  cannot  be  performed 
without  good  tools.  Proper  shop  practice  will  not  permit  lathe« 
and  boring  mills  to  get  in  bad  repair.  Lathe  centers  out  of  line 
or  the  Vs  worn  may  allow  an  axle  to  be  turned  tapered,  while 
lathes  m  proper  repair  will  insure  wheel  seats  being  turned 
straight.  A  tapered  wheel  seat  with  the  wheel  bored  straight 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  proper  fit  at  any  mounting  pressure. 

A  very  satisfactory  test  for  lathes  is  to  take  two  or  three  light 
cuts  from  an  axle  wheel  seat,  say  seven  inches  long,  and  measure 
the  diameters  with  micrometer  calipers.  Good  practice  indicates 
that  there  should  not  be  a  variation  in  diameter  exceeding  two 
one-thousandths  (.002")  of  an  inch.  The  same  attention  given 
to  lathes  should  be  extended  also  to  boring  mills  to  see  that  they 
are  in  proper  condition  to  turn  out  good  work. 

The  general  tendency  has  been  to  finish  axles  with  too  rough 
a  wheel  seat,  which  results  from  too  coarse  a  feed.  This  makes 
only  partial  contact  between  the  wheel  seat  and  axle.  While  axles 
may  hold  satisfactorily  under  these  conditions,  there  is  always  an 
element  of  uncertainty,  which  can  be  eliminated  by  better  prac- 
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tice.  The  axle,  roughly  turned  in  this  way,  cannot  be  accurately 
calipered,  and  this  is  the  essential  to  good  fitting  and  security. 
Furthermore,  in  mounting  the  wheel,  the  high  ridges  obtained 
with  a  roughly  turned  wheel  seat  are  pushed  off,  principally  at 
the  outer  end  of  the  axle,  reducing  its  diameter  and  making  the 
turning  of  the  wheel  seat  necessary  when  preparing  the  axle  for 
mounting  wheels  at  a'  later  time.  There  is,  also,  a  bad  moral 
effect  on  men,  who,  if  permitted  to  carry  out  this  practice,  will 
extend  it  to  journals  as  well. 


micrometer  caliper,  take?  time  and  a  certain  amount  of  skill. 
To  reduce  his  time  and  skill  to  the  minimum,  micrometer  calipers 
have  been  designed  and  used  successfully.  Fig.  i  shows  a  photo- 
graph of  caliper  for  wheel  seats.     "A"  is  an  ordinary  micrometer 


FIG.    I. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  with  fairly  rigid  lathes  axles 
can  be  turned  at  a  speed  of  forty  to  fifty  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  limit  of  speed  being  the  chattering  of  the  tool  rather  than 
the  cutting  speed.  With  this  high  speed  run  with  a  fine  feed, 
an  axle  can  be  turned  in  rbout  the  same  time  as  by  slow  speeds 
and  coarser  feed.  The  higher  speed  results  in  better  work  with- 
out increased  cost. 

Having  secured  straight  and  true  wheel  seats  and  wheel  bores, 
the  next  necessity  is  for  the  proper  diameters  necessary  in  secure 
mounting. 

Micrometer  calipers  are  necessary  for  several  reasons.  The 
axles  anfl  wheel?  can  be  calipered  more  quickly  and  more  accu- 


FIG.   2. 

rately  than  by  machinist's  calipers  or  snap  gauges.  The  "draw" 
or  difference  in  diameter  of  wheel  seat  and  bore  which  has  been 
determined  for  a  proper  fit,  can  be  secured  without  difficulty. 
The  difference  between  diameters  of  wheel  seat  and  bore  of 
wheel  expressed  in  thousandths  of  an  inch,  can  be  measured  accu- 
rately, whereas  with  ordinary  calipers  it  is  a  question  of  skill  of 
the  workman  and  with  snap  gauges  the  same  is  true  to  a  lesser 
degree. 

For  shop  inspection,  certain  limits  can  be  s«t  between  which 
the  axle  or  wheel  may  vary  and  be  good  enough  for  all  require- 
ments. The  inspector  having  set  liitiits  is  not  permitted  to  use 
judgment,  which  is  always  liable  to  error;  if  the  work  is  withiii 
the  limits  he  must  pass  it. 

If  not,  it  must  go  back  to  the  man  who  did  the  work,  and  he, 
knowing  his  work  must  meet  certain  definite  requirements  deter- 
mined by  the  proper  measuring  instrument,  naturally  endeavors 
to  turn  out  good  work  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  doing  it 
over  without  pay. 

To  successfullv  use,  for  wheels  and  axles,  the  ordinary  trade 
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head  that  can  be  l)Ought  in  the  open  market ;  "B"  is  the  anvil ; 
■C  is  a  stop  set  square  with  a  line  through  "A"  and  "B" ;  "D" 
is  a  stop  or  limit  which  may  be  turned,  so  that  the  distance  from 
the  stop  to  the  line  from  "A"  to  "B"  shall  be  approximately  the 
radius  of  the  wheel  seat.  In  practice,  this  stop  "D"  for  the  sVi 
in.  by  lo  in.  journal  a.xles  is  correct  for  wheel  seats  6"s  in.  m 
diameter,  and  is  approximately  correct  for  wheel  seats  from  6H 
in.  to  7  in.  By  turning  the  stop  "D"  one-quarter  turn,  it  is  suit- 
able for  5  X  9  in.  journals. 

In  using  this  caliper  it  is  placed  over  the  axle,  with  stop  '"D  " 
resting  on  the  wheel  seat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  stop  "C"  and 
anvil  "B"  are  then  brought  firm  against  the  wheel  seat.  The 
micrometer  is  screwed  up  by  a  ratchet  stop  until  the  ratchet 
clicks.  The  caliper  is  then  removed  and  read.  On  a  trial,  eight 
axles  were  measured  in  five  minutes  and  twelve  wheels  were 
measured  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Each  wheel  scat  was  meas- 
ured at  three  poirt'^.  the  average  taken  and  size  chalked  on  the 
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axle.  The  wheel  seats  had  not  been  previously  ineasured  and 
but  few  were  of  the  same  size.  This  is  much  more  rapid  than 
calipering  by  other  means,  especially  for  axles  varying  in  diameter. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  a  caliper  for  wheel  bore.  "A"  is  the  microm- 
eter head,  but  graduated  for  internal  ineasuremcnt ;  "B"  is  the 
anvil;  "C"  the  stop,  set  at  right  angles  to  a  line  from  "A"  to 
"B";  "DD"  are  right  and  left  hand  screws,  turning  together  by 
means  of  a  link  not  shown. 

In  calipering  a  wheel  the  screws  "DD"  are  roughtly  adjusted 
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that  door  tracks,  door  hangers,  tloor  hasps,  door-liasp  keepers, 
door  hooiLs  and  door-.miide  brackets  are  rot  beinjj  niniiitained  in 
pryper  repair  on  existing  cars,  and  in  many  cases  doors  wore 
fouiid  worn  or  bfoken  away  at  c(>rner.s.  to  the  extent  that  when 
doors  were  closed  the  door-gnide  bracket?  would  not  engage  or 
h/ji(i  doors  at  the  bottom. 

'  We  further  rec^nnmend  that  the  door-hood  coverings  be  omit- 
ted from  new  cars,  anii  as  nnidi  a■^  pos?ible  in  repairs  to  obi  car>. 
iiot  onlvdu  account  or  bcconiintj  loose,  but  for  tlie  more  impor- 
tant reason  that  they  conceal  and  prevent  proper  inspection  of 
the  door  tracks,  dwr  hangers  and  door  rollers,  thus  preventing 
proper  m.'iintenance  and  menacing  passing  trains. 

It  wiir  he  noted  un  drawing  for  out.-iile-iunig  sliding  door,  as 
-ubmilted.  that  .--oine  modiiication-.  Inive  been  made  since  the  same 
«]<«.(r  was  submitted  for  consideratioii  at  tlu'  nn^j  convention,  to 
:rf;ci?t..critici4rii>  made.;.  ''•■■:"-':  ^::,':v.  '''■:,:';■;■.''  ,:■  ''J-^ i-^'-'-'r:'"^'.:'-  ■'i. /.';'•' ', 
,1..  A  lip  has  bceij  ad(I^<J  to  the  ()t>en  doof-stbp,  which  is  fas 
tenvd  to  belt  rail  so  as  to  bv'tter  support  liie  tloor  from  swinging 
out  when  in  a  full  open  position, 

J,  ..A  note  ha>  beeri  a<ided  to  the  drawing  ni  sub-t.'ince  as  fol- 
li)ws:.  "There  nUist  nf>t  be  less  than  two  bottom  door-gui<le  brack 
cts  supporting  the  tloor  in  any  iiosition.  and  not  less  than  thr>-e 
bottont  donr-guidc  brackets  stippcarting  the  door  in  the  closed 
pp.-ition.**,Tbis  note  i>  added  to  emphasize  the  committee's  loca- 
tlott  of  bottom  di>or-guide  brackets,  and  we  are  sali'>tie(l.  if  cl">ely 
followed,  will  (iverctime  most  of  the  trouble  now  e\perieiicL-d 
with  outside  door>  swinging  out. 

,3.  A  change  has  beet>  made  in  the  door  handle,  for  the  reason 
jhutniOn.  operating  doors  equipped  with  handles  •similar  to  the 
one  on  i<)P9  committee's  dravving  complained  that  dfior  handle 
Ctil  hno  aloves  ancl  hands. 
'.'".},  .  Cli.t>ed  door  wooden  stop  and  stop  br.icket-  have  be^n 
moved  back  a  suViicietn  amount  to  give  tin-  <loor  opening  the  fiUl 
clearance  provided  for  in  the  frame. 

.."Itt  Considering  the  matter  of  flush  car  doors,  (he  one  that 
<eems  to  be  inmost  general  n<e  and  which  seems  to  give  the  most 
-ati-facfioii  is  the  Wagner  cur  door  substantially  as  shown  in  the 
M.  C.  B.  i8(K>  PfiK-eedings  on  page  2S6.  Some  chaniies  have  been 
made  by  lipping  the  upper  door  operating  rod  slides  over  the  loii 
rail  and  increasing  the  rabbet  at  sides  of  door  from   "s  to   t'j 

■[  iiiches.  :■:''. 

The  men  at  freight  liouses  Who  operate  these  doors  claim  they 
open  more  easily  than  outside-hung  door-^.  because  the  first  move- 
ment of  car  door  is  away  from  the  load  and  car,  while  outside- 
hung  sliding  doors  are  frequently  retarded  in  sliding  by  bulged 
-ide-i.  etc. 

We  know  of  no  patents  on  the  Wagner  door  and   details  as 

'isftown  on  drawing  submitted. 

.  .  We  are  also  submitting,  for  information  of  those  interested, 
firints  showing  general  arrangenieius  of  "The  Horn  tbisli  car 
I'.oor"  (not  reproduced),  which  several  members  of  the  commit- 
tfe  had  an  or)portimity  to  see  operated  on  a  car.  but  as  patents 
are    applied  :  V)T   ori  ,  tl)is  .;d<-*vice.   prints    are    submitted    without 

'.comment.  '•:;..■...-'-•■  •  ^v---\'  v-'-'   •■'  ■;■■,■;'•.'  ivV--'/  ■  ■■....•,■>  !'. 

...    DtSiiisswn-^Mt.  TTittiyff'^^^  X6  the  "lise  of  purlins  and 

.'cross  .sheathing  for  tnetai  roofs.  His  experience  ha<I  indicated 
> 'the  ;  us^  of   longitudiirar  ro^  as   preferable.      He    also 

thought  r.'l  inch  end  fitiing  was  thick  enough. 

.  JVlr.  Seley  also  favored  longitudinal  rout  bourdj<,  but  favored 
\tije'>3.3- >"fb  CTid  lining.        .:;'>■':■■, .;.'j:'':va-,'''-'-'vv'^ '•;.'.  ^-v''  •'    o- 

■  ,;Mr.  Hennessey  did  not  faiyor,  the  longitudinal  roof  boards. 
His  e.xperience  was  thiit  the' method' recommended  in  the  report 

^  wa-s",best.  .  .•  ■ '^   '. 

^■Mt<' 'Cwrti.s.  tboiigM  tile  detail-  of  sorrie  of  the  door  fix- 

tures and  ■attachment?  should  be  shown  more  clearly.   ;/.,■. 
Mr.  Car r  recoinniended  the  use  of  a  7.  bar  for  a  dooi*  Stop. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  refer  only  that  part  of  the  commit 
tee's  /ejjoyt  t^jirorning  the  braciny  of  side  doors  to.  letter  ballot 

■  ballot.^...  .■,, 
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Cojhniittde  :-^T.  i^;  •  tJow.m^  Chairina.n,;H.  E.  I'assmurc,.  T.  H. 

•;fcus«um.;  J. , J.  Ewing;    -■/■..'■  ^.•. '■' ^..:  ■:■!■■. '.'}'.' ''v  ::.■•  .':'■•■'■  ..;';'':/;  ''/^'.   '  '^  ■:'■■ 
:ln   considering   this    sttb,iect   tbr   contmittce   decided   to    make 

..tests'  to  get  a  compari-tJtt  between  the  large  hose  and  coupling- 
and  medium  hose  and  couplitrgs.  Tests  were  conducted  at  Col- 
linwoi>d..on  a  train  of  thirteen  cars,  equipped  with  j-inch  pipe  in 
the  iT*ual  manner :  Itikt  controlling  valves  w-ere  all  closed;  steam 
was  turned  on  at  head  end  of  train  and  time  noted.  When  water 
appeared  at  the  rear  end  the  time  was  noted;  when  steam  ap- 
peared the  time  was  also  noted.  When  steam  appeared  the  valve 
on  the  rear  end  was  closed.  Time  to  get  To.  jo,  ^o,  40.  50,  (m 
pounds  in  rear  car  was  also  noted.    > 

From  the  data  obtained,  we  tind,  of  course,  that  the  large  coup- 
ling will  rdloWstoSitn  to,  pa?ismOre  freely  than  the  medium,  but 


the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  of  much  consequence.  We 
believe  that  either  large  or  medium  is  entirely  satisfactory 
When  the  Master  Car  Builders  adopted  the  large  coupling  and 
hose  as  Recommended  Practice,  in  1903.  many  prominent  rail- 
roads inmiediately  accepted  the  recommendation  and  put  the  large 
-equipment  on  all  of  their  passenger  cars  and  passenger  locomo- 
tives. On  the  f)ther  hand,  there  are  many  prominent  railroads 
using  the  medium  eciuipment,  which  is  doing  good  work.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  location  of  the  roads  using  the  large  coupler 
IS  such  that  their  passenger  equipment  seldom  interchanges  witii 
the  roads  using  the  mediiun  coupler;  therefore,  no  ditificulty  what- 
ever, so  far  as  we  can  see,  will  ensue  if  the  roads  now  using 
the  large  coupler  continue  its  use.  and  the  roads  now  using  the 


:•:  t- 


tM-or .tfntriejrifiaii. 'ri^oic  •■  v'  '■.■..•■'.' •' 

medium  couj)ler  coiuirnus  its  u-e.     b'or  this  reason  the  committer 
does  not  recommend  litlier  for  stand.ird  of  the  .Association.       .. 
A\'c  do  not   reconnnend  any  end  v.dve  as  standard  at  this  time. 
Rccommcndirtions. —  i.  Two-inch  train  line.  .  -v 

J.  Location  of  sle.am  tr.iin-line  si.giial  and  brake  pipe  as  showii. 
on  M.  C  H.  Sheet  (J.  with  the  following  note:  "The  dimensions 
mulerscored    sliould    be    maintained,    but    departure    from    other 
dimensions  are  allowable  to  suit  conditions.     Opening  shown  on 
-team  line  is  the  oi)ennig  of  train  etid  valve."  .'   ,>•..,..• 

},.  End  train-pipe  valves.  '•'••!*'.'':•' 

4.  Hose  to  be  .^1   inches  from  face  of  coupler  gasket  to  end  of 
nipple. 

5.  Nipple  <.>n  coupler  to  be  jo  degrees  inininnnn  ;iiid  J3  degree^ 
maximum  angle  with  horizontal.  ..:'■':-;: 

6.  Nipple  'A^  shown  in  the  illustration.  '■'■'r'^'i 
It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  standard  steam 

heat  hose  should  be  adopted  and  a  motion  was  carried  providing 

that  the  committee  be  contimied  and  instructed  to  prepare  stanl- 

ard  dimensions  and  also  specifications  for  sti.-nn  luat  hose.   •,;:,7:''.. 

MOUNTING  PRESSURES  FOR  VARIOUS  SIZES  OF  AXLES 
AND  KINDS  OF  WHEELS. 


ComTnittVc:—K.T).' -Nelson.  A.  Forsyth,  W.  T.  Gorrell,  J.  F. 
W^dsh.  W.  P.  Richardson.  .r'V^'vi-:  "■•'^■y:'-.. 

To    specify   certain    niotniting    i)ressures    for   wheels    and    not 
specify  the  greater  workmanship  iti  boring  the  wheels  .and  turn- 
ing the   wheel  seats  of  the  axles,  would  be  only  incomplete   iii-.^i; 
lorniation.  ' 

.■\  very  careful  study  has  been  made  in  one  of  the  larger  rail- 
road sliops.  covering  the  entire  operation  of  machining  and 
nioimting  wheels  and  axles,  with  the  idea  of  improvmg  the  work, 
and.  if  jjossible,  reducing  the  cost.  ,     • 

It  developed  that  i)roper  mounting  of  wheels  depends  on  thcv':! 
grade  of  workmanship  in  turning  the  wheel  scats  and  boring  th^i-;.' 
wheels.  •■  .' 

It  has  further  been  demonstrate<l  that   the  work  cm  be  done  :. 
properly    without    any    additional    cost    over    a   lower    gr.ide    of 
workuKMisliij)  a.nd  with  the  same  grade  of  men  as  ordinarily  em- 
ploved.      The  men  employed  on  this  class  of  work  usually  become; 
experts    ;uid    can,    if   propvrlx    iiistrncted,    turn    out    work    t)i    the,;, 
best  character.        :■',',.•''•;  ■.'■"  V- ?;.;•/' '^•-  v.... ;.:■-    ;.,  ■ '■ -v.  '  ^r /^ . :  ' .  nv 

It  is  important  to  consider  that  j*ood  work  tannot  be  jierforiTK^: 
withuiu  good  tools.    I'rofier  sho|)  i)ractice  will   not  jierntit  lathes;"' 
and  boring  mills  to  get  in  bad  rejiair.    Lathe  centers  out  of  line'/ 
or  the  \'s  worn  may  allow   an  axle  t'.>  be  turned  tapered,  while 
lathes    H)    proper    rei)air    will    insure    wheel    seats    being    turned, 
str.iight.      A   tapered   wheel   scat  with   the   wheel   bored   straight.. 
:Cannot  bi-  ex]>ected  to  make  a  proper  fit  at  any  motmting  pressurtt  V 

A  very  satisfactory  test  for  lathes  is  to  take  twi>  or  three  light 
cuts  from  an  axle  wheel  seat,  say  seven  inches  long,  and  measure 
the  diameters  with  micrometer  crilipcrs.  (iood  practice  indicates;  ' 
that  there  should  not  be  a  variati'^in  in  fliameler  exceeding  tw'O 
one-thousandths  (,002")  of  an  inch.  The  same  attenticni  giveii,- 
to  lathes  should  be  extended  also  to  boring  mills  to  see  that  tfe^y. 
are  in  proper  condition  to  turn  out  good  work.      ■-.•'?  ■'.  ■;        .,  , 

The  general  tendency  has  been  to  finish  axles  witb  too  rough,-. 
a  whiel  scat,  which  results  from  too  coarse  a  feed.  This  niakcS-' 
only  partial  contact  between  the  wheel  seat  and  axle.  While  axlcs-l 
may  hold  satisfactorily  under  these  conditions,  there  is  always  at*',-. 
element  of  uncertainty,  which  can  be  eliminated  by  better  prac^' 
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ticc.      I  h^'  axlf,  rouj^'hly  tiiriR-d  in  this  way.  cannot  be  accurately 
ciIiiKTed.  and   this   is  the  essential   to  good   littiny  and   security. 
I'nrtherniore.   in   inmuninL;    the   wlieel,   tlie   liigli   ridges   obtainc>l 
with  a  rontihly  turned  vvlieel  seat  are  pushed  oft',  principally  at 
the  outer  end  (jf  tin-  axle,  reduciuj"  its  tlianu-ter  and  making  the .^ 
turnini;  (jf  the  wheel  seat  necessary  when  ]ire])arni!j  the  axle  for.v( 
mnuiuiiu"  wheels  at   a'  later   time     'llure   is.  also,  a  bad   moral, 
ettect  "U  UKii.  who,  if  permitted  ti«  carry  out  this  practK-c,  will. 
.^xtcnd  it  ti>  i'nn-i!a!>  as  we;I.- :}■ -^  ;  ■  •:-;■•,■.■.}■.'■:- .:v' 


inicr'imeter    cali])er.    laki-    time    and    a    certam    aimMUU    oi    ^kill 
To  reduc<>  his  time  ;ind  >ki!l  in  the  nuninmm,  niieT<>miter  c.tlip- rs 
have  been  desitrned  and  used  successfully.     1-^iji,  i  .-iiou  >  a  phot>' 
Sraph  «f  ;c:tlTperVf(,)r  A\hcel>cht!>. ,  "A"  is:.»n  ottliitary  TOH-to«H-ter 


.,  'It  has  been  demonstrated  that  with  lairU  ri^^id  lathes  a xles-.-. 
can  be  turned  at  a  speed  of  forty  t«>  tifty  revolutions  per  ininuie.v 
the  limit  of  speed  being  the  chattering  of  the  tool  ratlK'tthvUv 
the  cutting  speed.  With  this  iiigh  -peed  run  with  a  tine  feed, 
an  axle  can  I.>e  turned  in  ;'bout  the  same  time  as  by  slow  speeds 
and  cnar-er  feed.  Tlio  higher  speed  FesnUs  hi  iKtter  \york  wi|h- 
oiit  increasvd  cust.  -'■       .    '  .^  ' 

;:     Ijavintr  secured  straight  and  trne  wheel  seat-  ajid  wheel  bf>re5, 
the  next  necessity  i»  for  the  proper  UwnietctSHccessury  in  secure, 
niounting.  "' 'V '.;.■:"•■.;,•;:•■■.;  ..■.;■■  ■;■.  ^^'.:'-'':;;-:-'y\-  '.^■■■"  ';i;^'^- V  " v'"';^;'!/:-.^'. >;•■'■  ■• 
'; MicrMmoter   calipers   are   neces>ary    for   sevcriil    reasVms'      The 

■■.ixK-  and   uliet-l-  cdi  In-  »-nIi)>ert'd  inivre  quickly  and   mor<-  ■•icc-.i- 


rately  than  by  machinist's  caliper-  or  siiap  gaitgcs.     Tbe  "di'aW" 
:    or  difference  in  diameter  of  wheel  seat  atul  bore  which  lias  In  en 
determine*!   far   a   proper  lit,  can   be   secured  vvithout  difticnlty. 
,  The   tlirference   between   diameters   of  whecT  .^oat   and  bore  of 
wheel  txpres-ed  in  tiious;nnlths  of  an  inchi  caH  be  lueasured  accu 
rately,  wlierea-  with  ordinary  calii>ers  it  is  :i  qiiestioii.of  skJllof 
the  workman  and   with   sn.ip  g.iugi-  thy  sanu    i>  tniv  to  ;i  lessor 
,;,. $Iejafree.v  ;■-,'•:.',..:;■■  %:  '<■'-'.:'■  ^'-  ■•■:■'■'-'    ^-'■:  ";•:..;'.-■  ■■:.:v''-'' 

F<5r .  sHbp  in-speetioii,  cert.iili  llntjts  can  W;  sot  betweciv  whiiQii 
the  a.xlc or  wheel  may  vary  an<l  \k:  «ood  cnoilgh  for  all  rvqiiife;: 
nients.     The  inspector  having  set  limits  is  not  permitted  to  use 
indgment.  which  is  :;lways  liable  to  error:  if  the  work  is  withir. 
';lhe  limits  he  must  pass  it.  ,       ^      ;_  .  ;  y    ,  : 

•If  not.  it  must  go  back  t<>  the  man  who  did  the  work,  aivd  he. 
knowing  his  work  must  meet  certain  dejlnite  requirement-  dtter- 
niitied  by  the  proper  measuring  instrument,  naturnlly  endeavor?, 
to  turn  out  good  work  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  doirn^^it. 
■■■'O[yvr:/withont  pay.^;.,  :;;,.. ■:^  ,■■''.;./ 'vO;,^'.~^  ■■';■: 

.;' •  •T'n  successfuHy  iij]^  io*:  Avheels  and  avJe^v^tlto^  -tilvd?- 


'  >-.  -'■  f "-  ' 


head  that-  c.iriiTk-T«)i;ght  in  UWojjcr.  rtlarket ;  "W  i<'  \\\c  ahvii . 
"C"'  ij-  a  stop  >et  ^q{1are  with  a  lint  throtrgh  "A"  and  "B";  "'D^' 
is  a  stop  or  liniit  whiclv  may  he  turiied.  so  that  the  <li-i.-ince  frof.i 
the  st<ip  to  thv  line  from  ".y'  ti^  ".B  '  >hall  be  approximately  the 
radius  of  the  wheel  scat.  In  practice,  this  stop  '"D"  for  the  5'. 
in.  by  lo  in.  journal  axKs  is  correct  for  wheel  -eats  O's  in.  ui 
/diameter,  and  i-  approximately  correct  for  Avhtel  seats  from  6'.; 
in.  to  7  in.  By  turninij:  the  sti3p:"J3*'!- one-quarter  t«ni,iMs  suit- 
able for  5  X  y  in.  jnurnaU.  -'  ■■;■''''■  -/-'  >■  '■  ^  V 
In  using  this  c.'ilii)er  it  is  placed  over  the  axle,  with  stop  "D" 
risting  (HI  the  wheel  siat,  a-  sluiwn  in  Fig;  j..  ihe  st^>p  "C"  and 
anvil  "B"  are  then  brought  lirm  acainst  the  wheel  scat.  Ihe 
ruitronieter  is  screwed  tq>  by  a  ratchet  stop  until  the  ratchv' 
clicks.  The  calif)er  i.-  then  renioved  and  read.  (In  a  trial,  ehjht 
a.xles  were  mea«ure<l  hi  live  inifuites  ;ind  twelve  wheel-  were 
measured  in  the  same  spacv  of  lime.  ICach  wheel  seat  w  a-  meas- 
ured ^rtl^^e^fMihts   the  avVra4rt;^^ke^^ 


•rixie:    'Tfc'^xvheel  *^^^^  ti^ii  pfc<-wiis1y  nie;a 

Init   few  were  6f  tlK'  sanie  size:    This  is  umch  hvort'  .rapid  thati 
c:ilif>ering  by  other  menus.  i-peciaUv  fj>r  ax4es  varyins  in  diumvtir 

I'ig.  3  illu-trates  a  cahper  for  wheel  bore.  "A"  is  the  tnicr.>i'i- 
eter  head,  bitt  gTadnateil  for  internal  ineasutcment ;  "r."  is  ilw 
anvil;  "C-'  tlie  stop,  set  at.  right  angles  to  a  line  ftoiiv  '\\"  !L« 
■'B*' ;  "DI>"  arc  right  -ind  left  hand  screws,  tHrniiJjr  togotlfcrphj" 
nieans  of  a  Unk  not  shown.   ;,,"■■'..-■       ;  ' .-    vv     -  •:  '  / 

In  calipering  .1  wlieel  the  ^crewii  "DD"  nre  rotifjhtjy  :uljitsti»iV 
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somewhat  smaller  than  the  bore  of  the  wheel.  The  anvil  "B"  and 
stop  "C"  arc  brought  against  the  bore  and  micrometer  screwed 
out  until  the  ratchet  clicks.  (See  Fig.  4.)  On  a  trial  five  wheels 
were  calipered  and  size  chalked  on  wheel  in  five  minutes. 

The  measuring  was  done  by  an  apprentice,  who  was  able  to  do 
it  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner  after  about  one  hour's 
instruction. 

This  method  of  calipering  and  marking  each  wheel  seat  with 
the  points  and  the  further  calipering  of  the  bored  wheels  with  the 
sizes  marked  upon  them,  permits  the  proper  selection  of  wheels 
at  wheel  seats  for  mounting,  in  order  to  secure  the  pressures 
necessary. 

As  to  mounting  pressures,  the  committee  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing, in  conjunction  with  the  character  of  workmanship  already 
referred  to,  as  being  an  essential  ii:  the  problem : 


DESIGN  OF  FREIGHT-CAR  AXLE  TO  CARRY  A  LOAD 
OF  50.000   POUNDS. 


..>.•■•; 

''■'.•  '     "  t- 

;      .WHEELS 

■.;■:•■/ 

..   1"         • 

>..'; 

Cast  Irot 
Maximum 

1  (Tons) 
Minimum 

Steel 
Maximum 

Tons) 

M.  C.  B. 

Axle 

Size  of 

Journal 

Minimum 

A 

3* 

in. 

X    7  in. 

44 

36 

66 

:54 

B 

4i 

in. 

X    8  in. 

44 

36 

66 

54 

c 

5 

in. 

X   9  in. 

55 

45 

83 

68 

D 

5i 

in. 

X  10  in. 

55 

45 

83 

68    '  "~ 

The    following   general    specifications,    which    have   been    quite 
thoroughly  tested,  are  submitted  for  consideration. 


AXLE  WHEEL  FIT. 

Must  be  turned  as  smooth  as  possible  with  lathe  tool  having 
flat  cutting  edge.  Finishing  cut  must  not  be  taken  with  lathe 
feed  coarser  than  16  pitch.  Taper  on  a.xle  wheel  seat  for  entering 
wheel  must  not  exceed  one-half  inch  in  length  and  must  be 
turned  with  broad,  straight  faced  tool,  making  regular  taper 
■without  ridges  or  rings.  Wheel  fits  to  be  calipered  at  three 
points,  namely: 

One  inch  from  each  end  and  middle  and  other  points  of  indica- 
tions point  to  excessive  variations  in  diameter. 

Axles  should  be  considered  as  suitable  for  mounting  where 
there  is  a  difference  in  diameter  between  any  two  measurements 
exceeding  .003  of  an  inch.  This,  however,  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  wheel  seats  on  each  end  of  axle  are  to  be  of 
one  size.  Each  tenth  axle  from  each  lathe  shall  be  measured 
for  soundness.  No  axle  varying  over  .oor  of  an  inch  when 
measured  at  two  points  ninety  degrees  apart  on  circumference 
at  equal  distance  from  end  shall  be  considered  as  suitable  for 
mounting. 

WHEELS. 

To  be  bored  smooth.  Finishing  cut  shall  be  made  with  tool  or 
tools  having  a  cutting  face  at  least  3-16  of  an  inch  wide.  Feed 
not  to  exceed  8  pitch.  To  be  bored  with  a  rough  and  finishing 
cut.  The  finishing  cutter  when  taking  the  finishing  cut  must  not 
be  cutting  when  roughing  tool  is  also  rough-boring,  unless  the 
finishing  tool  is  supported  independent  of  roughing  tool,  the  latter 
to  prevent  spring  of  roughing  tool  being  transmitted  to  finish 
tool,  causing  an  irregular  bore. 

Wheels  to  be  calipered  with  micrometer  caliper.  A  wheel  vary- 
ing over  .002  of  an  inch  in  any  two  diameters  will  not  be  consid- 
ered satisfactory  for  mounting. 

Mounting  presses  to  be  provided  with  recording  pressure 
gauges.  All  wheels  not  mounted  within  limits  given,  or  wheels 
that  are  forced  against  shoulder,  to  be  withdrawn. 

One  point  that  may  be  foreign  to  the  subject  should  receive 
attention,  which  is  lathe  centers.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if 
all  shops  were  to  adopt  one  angle.  Generally,  lathe  centers  used 
for  ordinary  work  are  sixty  degrees,  including  angle.  If  this 
were  adopted  for  all  axle  work,  it  would  result  in  the  axles  run- 
ning true  on  centers,  reducing  the  amount  of  material  necessary 
to  turn  away  when  truing  up  axles  that  have  been  previously 
turned. 

Discussion — Mr.  Vaughan  criticised  the  report  in  that  it  only 
specified  maximum  and  minimum  mounting  pressures.  He  felt 
that  any  specification  for  mounting  wheels  should  include  the 
pressure  when  the  wheel  is  partly  pressed  on. 

Mr.  Curtis  believed  the  report  should  specify  that  the  ton 
mentioned  was  a  net  ton. 

Action — The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  proceedings. 


By  E.  D.  Nelson. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
are  at  least  four  railroad  companies,  represented  in  the  ^Iaste^ 
Car  Builders'  Association,  which  have  had  under  considera- 
tion a  car  axle  of  a  larger  capacity  than  the  Standard  "D" 
axle  of  this  Association.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been 
designs  made  of  axles  of  larger  capacity,  and  naturally  these 
differ  somewhat   in   detail. 

The  importance  of  eliminating  variations  in  design  is  appar- 
ent, and  I  have,  therefore,  considered  it  advisable  to  present 
a  design  of  axle  having  a  capacity  of  50,000  pounds,  with  a 
view  to  its  consideration  at  the  present  convention. 

If  the  Association  would,  after  consideration,  recommend 
that  the  adoption  of  this  design  as  Recommended  Practice  for 
one  year  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot,  it  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity  to   establish   a   design   which   could   be    followed   by   any 
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THE  n/lTERIflL  rOFt   THIS  /?yi.f  (5  TO  8f  ID  flCCOnDf^nCC 
YYITH  THE SPCClftCflTIOnS  OF  THE  HCB  flSSOCIflTIOn. 
or  THE  TWO  FORTIOnS  M/iP/ffC  A.  WHICH  /t«r  TO  BC  LZTT 

urtFinisHED  OMFor  these  nusT BE  sr/^npsn  with  the 
m/^T  OR  BLOW  nunoER  /^no  the  other  stmhfed  with 
THE  nnnc  or  the  MAr^iW/^CTunER- 
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railroad  company  during  the  coming  year  and  prevent  axles  of 
larger  capacity  than  the  "D"  axle  and,  varying  in  detail,  getting 
into  service. 

In  submitting  this  design  of  axle  of  50,000  pounds  capacity, 
the  method  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Axle, 
Journal  Box,  Bearing  and  Wedge,  made  to  the  convention  of 
1896,  has  been  followed.  The  method  outlined  at  that  time 
is  applicable  to  axles  of  any  capacity,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  is  concerned.     The  assumed  data  are  as  follows : 

Weight  of  botlv  and  trucks 55.580  lbs. 

Weight   of   lading 140.000    || 

10  per  cent,   additional  lading 14,000 

Total 209,530  lbs. 

Deduct  weight  of  H  33-inch  forged  steel  wheels 5,720    " 

Deduct  weight  of  4   axles 3,860 

fotal 9.5'<0    " 

Total  weight  on   four  axles 200,000    || 

Total   weight  on   one   axle 50,000 

Assuming  for  this  load  that  the  journal  should  be  ii  inches 
long,  its  diameter  should  be,  according  to  (Formula  5),  page 
152,  and  by  substitution  in  (Formula  12),  page  153,  M.  C.  B. 
Proceedings  of  1896,  5.38  inches.  Taking  the  nearest  %  of  an 
inch  above  this  makes  the  diameter  sV^  inches,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  }^-inch  diameter  for  wear  brings  the  diameter  of  the 
journal,  when  new,  to  6  inches. 

Assuming  then,  that  the  journal  is  6  inches  in  diameter  by  11 
inches  long,  the  consideration  so  far  as  friction  and  lubrication 
are  concerned,  would  be,  quoting  the  figures  from  page  169  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  1896,  as  follows: 

4*4   by     S  inch  journal,  new,  pressure  per  square  inch.. 449  pounds 

5  by  9  inch  journal,  new,  pressure  per  square  inch..4f>i'  pounds 
it'/j  by  10  inch  joiirn.il.  new,  pressure  per  square  inch.. 470  pounds 

6  by  11  inch  journal,  new,  pressure  per  square  inch.. 503  pounds 
4J^  by  8  inch  journal,  old,  pressure  per  square  inch... 533  pounds 
0  by  9  inch  journal,  old,  pressure  per  square  inch... 525  pounds 
Syi  by  10  inch  journal,  old,  pressure  per  square  inch...51fi  pounds 
6       by  11  inch  journal,  old,  pressure  per  square  inch... 549  pounds 

These  figures  indicate  that  from  the  standpoint  of  friction  and 
lubrication,  satisfactory  service  may  be  expected  from  these 
journals. 

Concerning  the  diameters  of  the  axle  at  the  wheel  seat  and 
center  (Formula  10),  page  152,  and  (Formula  12),  page  153,  of 
the  Proceedings  of  1896,  give  the  following  diameters: 

Wheel    seat    7.40  inches 

Center     6.30  inches 

For  the  wheel  seat  it  has  been  customary  to  add  54  of  an  inch 
to  the  calculated  diameter,  which  would  make  the  diameter  at 
the  wheel  seat,  when  new,  7.650  inches.  It  has  been  customary, 
however,  to  keep  the  diameters  at  the  wheel  seat  to  the  nearest 
Ys  of  an  inch,  and  by  making  the  diameter  7^  inches,  ^  of  an 
inch  diameter  can  be  secured  above  the  calculp*ed  diameter 
within  25/2  one-hundredths  of  an  inch,  to  the  calculated  diam- 
eter at  the  center,  and  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
cylindrical  portion  of  the  axle,  so  that  this  portion  does  not 
change  abruptly  at  its  intersection  with  the  taper  portions  of 
the  axle.  Taking  the  diameter  to  the  nearest  1-16  of  an  inch, 
would    make   the   diameter   at   the    center   6   7-16   inches.     The 
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principal  dimensions,  with  the  axle  new,  will,  therefore,  be  as 
follows:  ;   • 

Journal,  diameter > . . .  • .  •  •  • »  •  ■  •■'■  9       ifiches 

Journal,   length H       inches 

Wheel    seat,    diameter "iH   inches 

Center,   diameter 6  T-IG  inches 

The  satisfactory  results  which  have  been  obtained  with  for- 
mer designs  of  axles  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  based  on  the 
formula  as  given  in  the  report  of  1896,  seem  to  warrant  the  use 
of  a  fibre  stress  of  22,000  pounds  per  square  inch  as  used  for 
all  of  the  previous  M.  C.  B.  axles,  and  this  figure  has  been 
taken  in  the  formulas  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  diameters  which 
have  been  given. 

The  attached  drawing  shows  all  the  dimensions  of  the  pro- 
posed axle.  It  has  been  designated  in  accordance  with  the 
former  practice  of  the  Association  as  Axle  "E"  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  material  is  to  be  the  same  as  that  required  by  the 
present  M.  C.  B.  Specifications. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  design  of 
axle  submitted,  the  distance  between  the  dust-guard  seats  is 
6214  inches,  while  in  all  of  the  other  designs  ai  axles  of  the 
Association  it  is  63  inches.  In  the  design  submitted,  this  ^^  inch 
was  taken  off  in  order  to  get  more  clearance  back  of  the  jour- 
nal box,  and  this  will  necessitate  J4  of  an  inch  more  dish  in  the 
wheels  mounted  on  this  design.  While  at  first  thought  this 
may  apparently  indicate  inability  to  interchange  wheels  between 
axles,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  forged  wheels  with  outside 
hub  diameters  suitable  for  the  No.  "D"  axle,  can  probably 
not  be  bored  out  so  as  to  fit  the  present  design  of  axle  and 
leave  sufficient  material  in  the  hub.  It  will,  therefore,  mean 
that  for  tlie  axle  herewith  submitted  a  special  design  of  wheel 
will  be  required. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  finally  that,  while  the  axle  here- 
with submitted  is  nominally  for  a  car  having  a  capacity  of 
140,000  pounds,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  axle  is  designed 
to  carry  a  given  load  and  the  capacity  of  the  car  is  only  inci- 
dental. If  a  car  body  weighing  less  than  that  assumed  above 
can  be  constructed,  the  decrease  in  the  light  weight  can,  of 
cour.se,  be  added  to  the  capacity.  The  point  which  should  be 
emphasized  is  that  the  axle  is  designed  to  carry  a  load  of 
50,000  pounds  and  is  not  necessarily  an  axle  suitable  for  a  car 
of  140,000  pounds  capacity,  regardless  of  the  weight  of  the  car 
body  on  the  trucks. 

Discussion — It  was  explained  by  ^Ir.  Kiesel  that  a  special 
wheel  would  have  to  be  designed  to  go  with  this  axle  anyway 
and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  use  the  same  wheel  for  100,000 
lb.  capacity  cars. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Young  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  axle 
was  Imt  the  start  of  a  whole  new  truck. 

Action — Referred  to  letter  ballot  for  recommended  practice. 

LUMBER  SPECmCATIONS. 


Committee  : — American  Ry.  M.  M.  Assn. :  R.  E.  Smith,  J.  F. 
DeVoy. 

Committee : — Master  Car  Builders'  Assn. ;  G.  N,  I>CW^  Oiai^^ 

man;  G.  H.  Gilman,  R.  W.  Burnett.    i-'--{'::::\:-': -^r'- y'/j---''-'^:  : 

This  matter  has  been  thoroughly  canvassed  by  committees  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association,  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association 
and  the  various  lumber  manufacturers'  associations  throughout 
the  country.  The  specifications  meet  the  approval  of  the  various 
committees,  and  especially  of  the  lumber  manufacturers. 

In  order  to  have  standard  descriptions  of  the  various  woods 
used  by  railroads,  the  following  standard  names  for  car  and  loco- 
motive lumber  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Joint  Committee : 

1.  Ash. — To  cover  what  is  known  as  White  Ash,  Black  Ash, 
Blue  Ash,  Green  Ash  and  Red  Ash. 

2.  Basswood. — To  cover  what  is  known  as  Linden,  Linn,  Lind 
or  Lime-tree. 

3.  Beech. — To  include  Red  or  White  Beech. 

4.  Birch.— To  include  Red,  White,  Yellow  and  Black  Birch. 

5.  Buckeye. — To  cover  what  is  known  as  Horse  Chestnut. 

6.  Butternut. — To  cover  wood  from  tree  of  that  name,  also 
known  as  White  Walnut. 

7.  Cherry.— To  include  Sweet  Cherry,  Sour  Cherry,  Red 
Cherry,  Black  Cherry  and  Wild  Cherry. 

8.  Chestnut. — To  cover  wood  from  tree  of  that  name. 

9.  Cottonwood. — To  cover  wood  from  tree  of  that  name.  (Do 
not  confuse  with  Popple  or  Poplar.) 

10.  Cypress. — To  include  Red  Cypress,  Gulf  Cypress,  Yellow 
and  East  Coast  Cypress,  also  known  as  Bald  Cypress. 

11.  Elm — soft. — To  cover  what  is  known  as  White  Elm,  Gray, 
Red  and  Winged  Elm. 

12.  Elm — rock. — To  cover  what  is  known  as  Rock  Elm. 

13.  Douglas  Fir. — To  cover  Yellow  Fir,  Red  Fir,  Western  Fir, 


Washington  Fir,  Oregon  or  Puget  Sound  Fir  or  Pine,  Northwest 
tand  West  Coast  Fir. 

14.  Gum. — To  cover  what  is  known  as  Red  Gum,  Sweet  Gum 
or  Satin  Walnut. 

15.  Hemlock. — To  cover  Southern  or  Eastern  Hemlock;  that 
is,  Hemlock  from  all  States  east  of  and  including  Minnesota. 

16.  Western  Hemlock. — To  cover  Hemlock  from  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

17.  Hickory. — To  include  Shellbark,  Kingnut,  Mockernut,  Pig- 
nut, Black,  Shagbark  and  Bitternut. 

18.  Western  Larch. — To  cover  species  of  Larch  or  Tamarack 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  regions. 

19.  Maple — soft. — To  include  Soft  and  White  Maple. 

20.  Maple — hard. — To  cover  what  is  known  as  Hard,  Red, 
Rock  and  Sugar  Maple. 

21.  White  Oak. — To  include  White  Oak,  Burr  Oak  or  Mossy 
Cup,  Rock  Oak,  Post  or  Iron  Oak,  Overcup,  Swamp  Post,  Live 
Oak,  Chestnut  Oak  or  Tan  Bark,  Yellow  or  Chinquapin  Oak, 
Basket  or  Cow  Oak. 

22.  Red  Oak.— To  include  Red  Oak.  Pin  Oak.  Black  Oak. 
Water  Oak,  Willow  Oak,  Spanish  Oak.  Scarlet  Oak,  Turkey  Oak, 
Black  Jack  or  Barn  Oak,  and  Shingle  or  Laurel  Oak. 

23.  Pecan. — To  cover  wood  from  tree  of  that  name. 

24.  Southern  YeUozi<  Pine. — Under  this  heading  two  classes  of 
timber  are  used:  (a)  Long-leaf  Pine;  (b)  Short-leaf  Pine.  It  is 
understood  that  these  two  terms  are  descriptive  of  quality  rather 
than  of  botanical  species ;  thus.  Short-leaf  Pine  would  cover  such 
species  as  are  known  as  North  Carolina  Pine,  Loblolly  Pine  and 
Short-leaf  Pine.  Long-leaf  Pine  is  descriptive  of  quality,  and  if 
Cuban,  Short-leaf  or  Loblolly  Pine  is  grown  under  such  condi- 
tions that  it  produces  a  large  percentage  of  hard  summer  wood, 
so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  wood  produced  by  the  true  Long- 
leaf,  it  would  be  covered  by  the  term  Long-leaf  Pine. 

25.  IVhite  Pine. — To  cover  timber  which  has  hitherto  been 
known  as  White  Pine,  from  Maine,  Michigan,  Canada,  Wisconsin 
.'ind  Minnesota. 

26.  Norway  Pine. — Also  known  as  Red  Pine,  from  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Canada. 

27.  Idaho  White  Piiu-.— To  cover  variety  of  White  Pine  from 
western  Montana,  northern  Idaho  and  eastern  Washington. 

28.  Western  Pine. — To  cover  timber  known  as  White  Pine 
coming  from  Arizona,  California,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  This  is  the  timber  sometimes  known  as 
Western  Yellow  or  Pondcrosa  Pine  or  California  White  Pine  or 
Western  White  Pine. 

29.  Poplar. — To  cover  wood  from  the  Tulip  Tree,  WTiitewood, 
Yellow  Poplar  and  Canary  Wood. 

30.  Red-cuood. — To  include  the  Califoi^ia -wood  usually  known 
by  that  name. 

31.  Spruce. — To  cover  Eastern  Spruce;  that  is.  the  Spruce 
timber  coming  from  points  east  of  and  including  Minnesota  and 
Canada,  including  White,  Red  and  Black  Spruce.  .■ 

32.  Western  Spruce. — To  cover  the  Spruce  timber  from  the 
Pacific  Coast.     ■   .    ;/  :;■;.-;,,.  v  J 

2,T,.  Sycamore.— To  cover  wood  from -tree  of  tliat  name,  other- 
wise known  as  Buttonwood. 

34.  Tamarack. — To  cover  timber  known  as  Tamarack  or  East- 
ern Tamarack,  from  States  east  of  and  including  Minnesota. 

^5.    Tupelo. — Otherwise  known  as  Tupelo  Gum,  Bay  Poplar. 

36.  Walnut.— T^o  cover  Black  Walnut  (for  White  Walnut,  sec 
Butternut). •;;■■■    ■:    Vi^./'  ■■  -ry^/ .  ■  ^'  '.  '''-^■\  ■"  ?%  •■-■■-    - 

It  is  the  opinion  that  the  specifications  which  we  have  proposed 
cover  nearly  95  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  Used  in  car  and  locomotive 
construction  and  maintenance,  and  the  question  of  drawing  speci- 
fications for  the  special  hardwoods,  such  as  mahogany  and  other 
imported  lumber,  was  left  open  for  further  consideration. 

RECOMMENDED    CLASSIFICATION,    GRj\DING    AND    DRESSING    RULES    FOR 

NORTHERN  PINE  CAR   MATERIAL,   INCLUDING   WHITE  .^ND 

NORWAY    PINE    .VND   EASTERN    SPRUCE 

[^  [The  committee  here  give  detailed  definitions  of  the  various 
defects,  including  knots  of  all  kinds,  pitch,  Ti'ane  and  sap.  xi'hich, 
because  of  their  length,  are  omitted. — Ed.] 

■  "miscellaneous 

Defects  in  rough  stock  caused  by  improper  manufacture  and 
drying  will  reduce  grade  unless  they  can  be  removed  in  dressing 
such  stock  to  standard  sizes. 

All  lumber  for  uses  described  in  these  rules  shall  be  inspected 
on  the  face  side  to  determine  the  grade,  and  the  face  side  is  the 
side  showing  the  best  quality  or  appearance. 

Chipped  grain  consists  in  a  part  of  the  surface  being  chipped  or 
broken  out  in  small  particles  below  the  line  of  the  cut,  and  as 
usually  found  should  not  be  classed  as  torn  grain,  and  shall  not 
be  considered  a  defect.  ^-^ 

Torn  grain  consists  in  a  part  of  the  wood  being  torn  out  in 
the  dressing.  It  occurs  around  knots  and  curly  places,  and  is  of 
four  distinct  characters ;  slight,  medium,  heavy  and  deep. 

Slight  torn  grain  shall  not  exceed  1-32  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
medium  1-16  of  an  inch,  and  heavy  Ji  of  an  inch.    Any  torn 
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grain  heavier  than  H  of  an  inch  shall  be  termed  deep. 

The  grade  of  all  regular  stock  shall  be  determined  by  the  num- 
ber, character  and  position  of  the  defects  visible  in  any  piece. 
The  enumerated  defects  herein  described  admissible  in  any  grade 
are  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  the  coarsest  pieces  such  firade^ 
may  contain,  but  the  average  quality  of  the  grade  shall  be  mid- 
way between  the  highest  and  lowest  pieces  allowed  in  the  grade. 

Lumber  and  timber  sawed  for  specific  purposes  must  be  in- 
spected with  a  view  to  its  adaptability  for  the  use  intended. 

All  dressed  stock  shall  be  measured  strip  count,  viz.:  full  size 
of  rough  material  necessarily  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Lumber  must  be  accepted  on  grade  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  shipped.  Any  subsequent  change  in  manufacture  or  mill 
work  will  prohibit  an  inspection  for  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
except  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  interested. 

The  foregoing  general  observation  shall  apply  to  and  govern 
the  application  of  the  following  rules : 

B  and  Better  White  Piui;.— Material  of  this  grade  should  be 
practically  clear  and  free  of  all  defects,  except  not  exceeding 
three  or  four  pin  knots,  and  br'ght  sap  not  to  exceed  25  per 
cent,  of  the  face  of  the  piece. 

C  and  Better  Norivay  Pine. — Bright  sap  is  no  defect  in  this 
grade  and  stained  sap  will  be  admitted  to  the  extent  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 1-5  the  surface  of  the  face  of  the  piece,  if  not  in  combi- 
nation with  other  defects.  This  grade  should  be  free  from  shake, 
rot,  splits,  but  will  admit  of  three  or  four  pin  knots. 

No.  I  Common  White  Pine.  Norzvay  Pine  and  Eastern  Spruce. 
— This  grade  admits  of  small  sound  knots,  but  should  be  free 
from  large  or  coarse  knots,  knotholes,  should  have  practically  no 
shake,  wane  or  rot,  but  will  admit  of  bright  sap  to  any  extent. 

No.  2  Common  White  Pine,  Noncay  Pine  and  Eastern  Spruce. 
— This  grade  is  similar  to  No.  i.  described  above,  except  that  it 
will  admit  of  spike  knots,  bright  or  stained  sap,  slight  shake, 
slight  wane  on  reverse  side,  but  not  a  serious  combination  of  any 
of  these  defects. 

No.  3  Common  White  Pine,  Norway  Pine  and  Eastern  Spruce. 
— This  grade,  in  addition  to  the  defects  mentioned  in  No.  2 
described  above,  will  also  admit  of  large  or  coarse  knots,  more 
shike,  sap,  wane  on  reverse  side  that  does  not  affect  the  tongue 
or  groove  and  torn  or  loosened  grain,  checks,  pin  wormholes  or 
splits,  but  no  loose  knots  or  knotholes,  nor  a  serious  combination 
of  the  defects  named. 

No.  I  Common  Norzc-ay  Pine  Car  Decking  or  Flooring. — This 
grade  will  admit  of  sound  knots,  any  amount  of  sap,  and  shall  be 
free  from  shake,  wane,  rot  or  large,  coarse  spike  knots. 

Standard  Lengths. — Car  Siding:  8,  9,  10  and  12  feet  or  multi- 
ples. Car  Roofing:  5  feet  or  multiples.  Car  Lining:  8,  9,  10,  12, 
14,  16,  18  and  20  feet  or  multiples.  Car  Decking :  9  and  10  feet  or 
multiples. 

All  orders  shall  be  shipped  in  the  standard  length  called  for, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  but  no  lengths  of  either  car  siding, 
lining  or  roofing  sh.->ll  be  shipped  except  in  the  lengths  specified 
or  multiples  thereof.  Those  who  do  not  desire  stock  shipped  in 
multiple  lengths  should  so  specify. 

KFXOMMENDED    CL.^SSIFICATION     GR-ADING     .\ND    DRESSING     RULES     FOR 
SOUTHERN    YELLOW    PINE    C.\R    M.\TERL\L 

[Similar  definitions  of  the  defects  m.entioned  under  pine  are 
omitted. — Ed.] 

The  foregoing  general  observation  shall  apply  to  and  govern 
the  application  of  the   following  rules: 

B  and  Better  Car  Siding.  Lining  and  Roofing  will  admit  any 
two  of  the  following,  or  their  equivalent  of  combined  defects: 
Snp  stain  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent. ;  firm,  red  heart  not  to 
txceed  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  face;  three  pin  knots:  one  standard 
knot;  three  small  pitch  pockets;  one  standard  pitch  pocket;  one 
standard  pitch  streak;  slight  torn  grain,  or  small  kiln  or  season 
checks.  Where  no  other  defects  are  contained,  six  small  pin 
wormholes  will  be  admitted. 

Select  Car  Siding  will  admit  of  one  standard  pitch  streak,  one 
standard  pitch  pocket,  or  their  equivalent ;  and.  in  addition,  will 
admit  of  not  exceeding  fine  pin  knots  and  two  standard  knots,  or 
their  equivalent;  ten  per  cent,  sap  stain;  firm  red  heart;  slight 
shake;  heavy  torn  grain;  defects  in  manufacture  or  seasoning 
checks.  Pieces  otherwise  good  enough  for  B,  but  containing  a 
limited  number  of  pin  wormholes  shall  be  graded  select.  This 
grade  is  intended  to  be  accumulated  from  running  B  and  Better 
stock,  and  w'll  consist  of  all  the  droppings  which  do  not  contain 
defects  in  excess  of  those  mentioned  in  this  paragraph. 

No.  I  Common  Car  Sidinci  will  ndmit  of  the  following  defects 
or  their  equivalent :  Sound  knots,  not  over  one-half  of  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  piece  at  any  point  throughout  its  width.  Three  pin 
knots  or  their  equivalent.  Wane  V2  inch  deep  on  edge  not  exceed- 
ing lYi  inches  wide  and  one-half  the  length  of  the  piece.  Torn 
grain;  pitch  pockets;  pitch;  sap  stain;  seasoning  checks;  slight 
shakes;  firm  red  heart  and  a  limited  number  of  small  wormholes 
well  scattered. 

This  grade  is  intended  to  be  worked  from  fencing  stock,  either 
kiln  or  air  dried. 

Select  Car  Lining  and  Roofing  will  admit  of  one  standard  pitch 


streak;  one  standard  pitch  pocket,  or  their  equivalent,  and,  in 
addition,  sound  knots  not  over  one-half  the  width  of  the  piece  in 
the  rough ;  ten  per  cent,  sap  stain ;  firm  red  heart ;  slight  sliakes ; 
heavy  torn  grain ;  defects  in  manufacture,  or  seasoning  checks. 
Pieces  otherwise  good  enough  for  B,  but  containing  a  limited 
number  of  pin  wormholes  shall  be  graded  select.  This  grade  is 
intended  to  be  accumulated  from  running  B  and  Better  stock, 
and  will  consist  of  all  the  droppings  which  do  not  contain  defects 
in  excess  of  those  mentioned  in  this  paragraph. 

No.  I  Common  Car  Lir.<n(j  and  Roofing  will  admit  of  the  fol- 
lowing defects  or  their  equivalent :  Sound  knots  not  over  one-half 
the  cross  section  of  the  piece  at  any  point  throughout  its  length ; 
three  pin  knots  or  their  equivalent;  torn  grain;  pitch  pockets; 
sap  stains ;  seasoning  checks ;  firm  red  heart,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  pin  or  small  wormholes  well  scattered.  This  grade  is 
intended  to  be  worked  from  fencing  stock,  either  kiln  or  air 
dried. 

Standard  Patterns. —  (Insert  B/P  reference,  showing  net  sizes 
after  working.) 

All-heart  Car  Decking  or  Flooring  will  admit  sound  knots  not 
over  one-third  of  the  cross  section  of  the  piece  at  any  point 
throughout  its  length,  provided  they  are  not  in  groups ;  pitch 
pockets ;  firm  red  heart ;  shake  and  seasoning  checks  which  do  not 
go  through  the  piece ;  loose  or  heavy  torn  grain,  or  other  machine 
defects,  which  will  lay  without  waste  or  will  not  cause  a  leakage 
in  cars  when  loaded  with  grain.  Must  be  strictly  all  heart  on 
both   sides  and  both  edges. 

Heart  Face  Car  Decking  or  Flooring  will  admit  of  sound  knots 
not  over  one-third  the  cross  section  of  the  piece  at  any  point 
throughout  its  length,  provided  they  are  not  in  groups;  pitch 
pockets;  firm  red  heart;  shake  and  seasoning  checks  which  do  not 
go  through  the  piece ;  loosened  or  heavy  torn  grain,  or  other 
machine  defects,  which  will  lay  without  waste,  or  will  not  cause 
a  leakage  in  cars  when  loaded  with  grain.  Will  admit  of  any 
amount  of  sap  provided  all  of  the  face  side  of  the  piece  is  strictly 
all  heart. 

No.  I  Common  Car  D.-cking  or  Flooring  will  admit  of  sound 
knots  not  over  one-half  the  cross  section  of  the  piece  at  any  point 
throughout  its  length,  provided  they  are  not  in  groups ;  pitch 
pockets;  sap  stain;  firm  red  heart;  shake  and  seasoning  checks 
which  do  not  go  through  the  piece;  a  limited  number  of  pin 
wormholes ;  loosened  or  heavy  torn  grain,  or  other  machine  de- 
fects, which  lay  without  waste,  or  will  not  cause  a  leakage  in' 
cars  when  loaded  with  grain. 

Standard  Lengths. — Car  Siding:  8,  9,  10  and  12  feet  or  multi- 
ples. Car  Lining:  8,  9,  lo,  12.  14.  16,  18  and  20  feet  or  multiples. 
Car  Roofing.-  5  feet  or  multiples.  Car  Decking  or  Flooring:  9 
and  10  feet  or  multiples. 

All  orders  shall  be  shipped  in  the  standard  lengths  called  for, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  bnt  no  lengths  of  either  car  siding, 
lining  or  roofing  shall  be  shipped,  except  in  the  lengths  specified' 
or  multiples  thereof.  Those  who  do  not  desire  stock  shipped  in 
multiple  lengths  should  so  specify. 

C.\R    SILLS   AND   FRAMING 

No.  I  Common  Heart  Car  Sills  and  Framing  will  admit  of 
sound  knots,  provided  they  are  not  in  groups,  the  mean  or  aver- 
age diameter  of  which  shall  not  exceed  two  (2)  inches ;  pitch ; 
pitch  pickets ;  slight  shake ;  seasoning  checks,  or  other  defects 
which  will  not  impair  its  strength  more  than  the  defects  afore- 
mentioned. Must  be  sawed  from  sound  timber,  free  from  doty 
or  rotten  red  heart  and  true  to  measurements,  or  at  least  the 
measurements  at  no  point  on  the  sill  shall  be  less  than  the  size 
lequired. 

Measuremtnt  of  the  girth  at  any  point  throughout  the  length 
of  the  piece  must  show  at  least  75  per  cent,  heartwood. 

Cubical  contents  shall  not  be  used  as  basis  for  obtaining  per- 
centage of  heartwood  under  this  rule. 

No.  I  Common  Car  Sills  and  Framing  will  admit  of  sound 
knots,  provided  they  are  not  in  groups,  the  mean  or  average  diam- 
eter of  which  shall  not  exceed  two  (2)  inches;  pitch;  pitch  pock- 
ets: slight  shake;  seasoning  checks;  sap;  sap  stain,  or  other 
defects  which  will  not  impair  its  strength  more  than  the  defects 
aforementioned.  Must  be  sawed  true  to  measurements  and  from 
sound  timber  free  from  doty  or  rotten  red  heart;  must  be  square 
cornered,  except  that  one  (i)  inch  of  wane  on  one  corner  or 
one-half  (J/j)  inch  of  wane  on  two  corners  is  admissible. 

Sizes  up  to  6  inches  in  width  shall  measure  full  when  green, 
and  not  more  than  %  inch  scant  when  dry  or  part  dry.  Sizes 
6  to  12  inches  in  width  shall  measure  full  when  green  and  not 
more  than  yi  inch  scant  when  dry  or  part  dry.  Sizes  12  to  16 
inches  in  width  shall  measure  full  when  green  and  not  more  than 
3/^  inch  scant  when  dry  or  part  dry.  Unless  otherwise  specified, 
one-fourth  inch  shall  be  allowed  for  each  side  which  is  to  be 
dressed.  Where  stock  is  wanted  dressed  smooth  all  four  sides, 
timber  shall  be  sawed  14  inch  full  over  the  dressed  sizes  required. 
In  pieces  3  by  6  inches  and  under  when  ordered  in  lengths  ex- 
ceeding 30  feet,  sound  knots  shall  not  exceed  one-quarter  the 
width  of  the  face  through  which  they  project,  and  the  grain  shall: 
not  cross  sufficient  to  impair  the  strength. 
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RECOMMENDED  CLASSIFICATION  AND  GRADING  RULES  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES, 
FREIGHT    AND   PASSENGER    CAR    OAK 

[Definition  of  various  defects  omitted. — Ed.] 

Locomotive  Timber  Oak.  Passenger  Car  Dimension  Oak.  Re- 
frigerator Car  Dimension  Oak. — Thickness  cut  to  order,  widths 
cut  to  order,  lengths  cut  to  order.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  must 
be  cut  from  white  oak.  This  stock,  wherever  practical,  should  be 
cut  outside  the  heart  and  must  be  free  of  heart  shake  in  pieces 
under  6  by  6  square.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  box  the  heart 
in  pieces  smaller  than  5  by  7,  unless  heart  is  very  small  and  tight. 
When  heart  is  well  bo.xed  it  must  be  firm  and  tight,  and  the  center 
of  the  heart  must  not  be  nearer  than  2  mches  from  any  face. 
Must  be  sawed  full  to  sizes  with  square  edges,  and  cut  from 
sound  timber  and  free  from  wormholes,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  pin  wormholes  well  scattered,  and  an  occasional  spot 
worm.  None  of  these  defects,  however,  to  affect  the  service- 
ability of  the  piece  for  the  purpose  intended.  Must  be  free  from 
split,  rot  or  dote,  large,  loose,  rotten  or  unsound  knots,  or,  in 
other  words,  free  of  all  defects  effecting  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  the  piece.  Sound  standard  knots  well  scatttered  not 
considered  a  defect. 

Freight  Car  Timbers. — Freight  car  dimension,  including  all 
cars  other  than  refrigerator  and  passenger  car.  Sizes  cut  to 
order.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  must  be  sawed  from  good  mer- 
chantable white  or  red  oak  timber.  This  stock  must  be  free  of 
rot,  shakes  and  splits,  large,  loose,  rotten  or  unsound  knots,  any 
of  which  will  materially  impair  the  strength  and  durability  of 
the  piece  for  the  purpose  intended.  This  stock  is  intended  to 
work  full  size  and  length  without  waste  for  side  posts,  braces 
and  end  sills,  end  plates,  drafting  timbers,  cross  ties,  etc.,  used 
in  the  construction  of  ordinary  freight  or  stock  cars.  On  pieces 
3  by  4  inches  or  equivalent  girth  measure  and  larger  (nothing 
under  2  inches  thick),  heart  check  showing  on  one  corner,  admit- 
ted on  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  pieces  in  each  car  shipment.  Well- 
boxed,  sound  hearts  admitted  in  this  material  in  pieces  5  by  6  and 
larger. 

On  pieces  3  by  4  to  6  by  6,  inclusive,  or  equivalent  girth  meas- 
ure and  larger  (nothing  under  2  inches  thick),  in  absence  of 
heart  defects,  wane  on  one  corner,  ^  inch  side  measurement,  ad- 
mitted on  not  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pieces 
in  each  car  shipment. 

Pieces  over  6  by  6  square  may  contain  i  inch  wane,  side  meas- 
urement, on  one  corner,  with  other  conditions  same  as  3  by  4  to 
6  by  6  sizes. 

RECOMMENDED  CLASSIFICATION  AND  GRADING  RULES  FOR  DOUGLAS  FIR 
CAR  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  MATERIAL. 

[Definition  of  various  defects  omitted. — Ed.] 

The  term  "Edge  Grain"  is  here  used  as  synonymous  with  ver- 
tical grain,  rift-sawn,  or  quarter-sawed.  The  term  "Flat  Grain" 
is  synonymous  with  slash  grain  or  plain  sawed. 

No.  2  Clear  and  Better  Edge  Grain. — Material  of  this  grade 
shall  be  well  manufactured  with  angle  of  grain  not  less  than 
forty-five  degrees.  This  stock  shall  be  kiln-dried  and  practically 
free  from  all  defects,  but  will  admit  of  bright  sap  on  the  face ; 
not  exceeding  three  small  close  pitch  pockets  not  over  2  inches 
long,  one  pin  knot,  slight  roughness  in  dressing,  but  not  a  serious 
combination  of  these  defects. 

No  2  Clear  and  Better  Flat  Grain. — Material  of  this  grade 
shall  be  well  manufactured.  The  stock  shall  be  kiln-dried  and 
practically  free  from  all  defects,  but  will  admit  of  bright  sap  on 
the  face ;  not  exceeding  three  small  close  pitch  pockets  not  over 
2  inches  long,  one  pin  knot,  slight  roughness  in  dressing,  but  nor 
a  serious  combination  of  these  defects. 

A'^o.  3  Clear. — Material  of  this  grade  should  be  sound  common 
lumber  and  will  admit  of  roughness  in  dressing,  bright  sap,  and 
also  may  contain  five  pin,  three  small  and  one  standard  knot  and 
five  pitch  pockets  in  any  continuous  5  feet  of  length  of  the  piece : 
or  any  combination  of  tight  knots  or  pitch  pockets  equivalent  to 
those  mentioned  above.  This  grade  particularly  refers  to  stock 
used  for  inside  lining  of  freight  cars. 

Standard  Car  Decking  or  Flooring. — Stock  in  this  grade  shall 
be  well  manufactured  from  sound  live  timber  and  shall  be  free 
from  splits,  shakes,  rot,  bark  or  waney  edges,  and  unsound  knots, 
or  pitch  pockets,  pitch  seams  or  large  knots  which  would  weaken 
the  piece  for  the  use  intended.  This  grade  will  admit  of  sound 
knots  not  to  exceed  one-third  width  of  the  piece,  provided  they 
are  not  in  clusters,  and  sap. 

Common  Car  Sills  and  Framing. — Stock  in  this  grade  shall  be- 
well  manufactured  from  sound  live  timber,  sawed  full  size  to 
sizes  ordered  and  free  from  rot,  unsound  knots,  cross  grain,  bark 
or  waney  edges  or  shakes,  but  will  admit  of  sap  and  any  number 
of  sound  knots,  provided  they  are  not  in  clusters,  and  do  not 
exceed  one-third  width  of  piece ;  pitch  pockets  or  pitch  seams 
that  would  not  weaken  the  piece  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Sizes  up  to  6  inches  in  width  shall  measure  full  when  green, 
and  not  more  than  %  inch  scant  when  dry  or  part  dry.  Sizes  6 
to  12  inches  in  width  shall  measure  full  when  green  and  not  more 
than  J4  inch  scant  when  dry  or  part  dry.  Sizes  12  to  16  inches  in 
width  shall  measure  full  when  green  and  not  more  than  ^  inch 


scant  when  dry  or  part  dry.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  H  inch 
shall  be  allowed  for  each  side  which  is  to  be  dressed.  Where 
stock  is  wanted  dressed  smooth  all  four  sides,  timber  shall  be 
sawed  54  inch  full  over  the  dressed  sizes  required.  In  pieces 
3  by  6  inches  and  under  when  ordered  in  lengths  exceeding  30 
feet,  sound  knots  shall  not  exceed  one-quarter  the  width  of  the 
face  through  which  they  project,  and  the  grain  shall  not  crots 
sutTicient  to  impair  the  strength. 

Standard  Lengths. — Car  Siding:  8,  9,  10  and  12  feet  or  multi- 
ples. Car  Roofing :  5  feet  or  multiples.  Car  Lining :  8,  9,  10,  12,. 
14,  16,  18  and  20  feet  or  multiples.  Car  Decking:  9  and  10  feet 
or  multiples. 

GRADING  RULE  FOR  CYPRESS   C.\R  ROOFING,  SIDING  OR   LINING. 

Material  of  this  grade  shall  be  well  manufactured,  and  kiln- 
dried,  and  will  admit  of  sound  knots,  any  amount  of  stained  sap ; 
very  small  pin  wormholes,  such  as  will  readily  fill  and  cover  by 
the  usual  painting ;  slight  shake ;  a  small  split ;  ordinary  season 
checks ;  but  will  not  admit  of  grub  wormholes,  wane,  knotholes, 
or  defects  which  would  prevent  the  use  of  each  piece  in  its  full 
width  and  length  for  the  purpose  intended  as  named  above. 

Standard  Lengths. — Car  Siding:  8,  9,  10  and  12  feet  or  multi- 
ples. Car  Roofing:  5  feet  or  multiples.  Car  Lining:  8,  9.  14,  16, 
18  and  20  feet  or  multiples. 

Discussion — Mr.  McCarthy,  member  of  the  committee  on  the 

same  subject,  from  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association,  pre- 
sented a  number  of  slight  changes  that  had  been  made  since  the 
report  was  printed. 

Action' — Referred  in  its  corrected  form  to  letter  ballot  for 
recommended  practice.     Committee  continued. 


SPRINGS  FOR  FREIGHT  CAR  TRUCKS. 


The  committee   asked   for  more  time   in   which  to  prepare   a 
report.    This  was  granted.  . 

- ' ;;iCAR  WHEELS, 


Committee; — Wm.  Garstang,  Chairman,  A.  E.  Manchester, 
O.  C.  Cromwell,  W.  C,  A.  Henryj  R.  W.  Burnett,  A.  Kearney. 
R.  L.  Ettenger. 

At  the  last  convention  revised  drawings  for  the  flange  and 
tread  contour  of  all  wheels  and  a  revised  design  for  the  625- 
pound  wheel  with  corrected  specifications  covering  the  three 
wheels  were  presented. 

The  committee  has  held  several  meetings  during  the  year, 
two  of  them  being  joint  meetings  with  the  car- wheel  manu- 
facturers, and  from  the  reports  of  the  manufacturers  and  wiiat 
we  have  heard  from  other  lines,  the  indications  are  that  a  larger 
number  of  roads  have  adopted  the  new  1909  wheel  than  have 
previously  purchased  wheels  made  to  the  M.  C.  B.  design.  We 
learned  from  the  manufacturers  that  they  are  rapidly  getting  in 
position  to  furnish  the  new  wheel  with  the  revised  tread  and 
flange,  and  that  their  orders  justify  making  the  change  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  -!  J'] 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  1909  wheel  has  been  so  favorably 
received  and  that  nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  considering  a 
change  in  the  design,  the  committee  has  no  recommendations  to 
make  covering  the  wheels  or  specifications. 

We  have  received  some  communications  during  the  year 
requiring  attention,  which   have  been  handled  as   follows: 

Attention   has  been   called   to  the   maximum   flange  thickness 
gauge,   Sheet    M.    C.    B. — 16,  not   showing   sufficient   dimensions 
to  accurately  lay  out  the  gauge.     To  correct  this,  a  new  drawing 
of  the  gauge,  which  is  not  changed,  but  has  additional  dimen 
sions  is  presented. 

The  committee  finds  that  there  is  no  maximum  allowable 
height  of  flange  specified  for  cast-iron  wheels,  so  as  not  to 
damage  track  crossings  and  frog  filling  blocks,  and  would 
recommend  for  this  dimension  i^  inches,  which  is  the  same 
as  has  already  been  adopted  for  steel  and  steel-tired  wheels, 
as  shown  in  cuts  on  pages  98,  99,  100  and  101  in  the  1909  Inter- 
change  Rules. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  Drackets  used  on  existing  wheel  circumference  measuring 
tapes  were  made  to  conform  to  M.  C.  B.  Standard  tread  and 
flange  contour  prior  to  modification  of  the  1907  convention,  and 
it  is  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  these  brackets 
be  replaced  with  a  form  of  bracket  to  suit  the  tread  and  flange 
contour  adopted  in  1909,  and  we  enclose  herewith  drawing  Fig 
2c.  (not  reproduced),  showing  the  proposed  new  bracket,  and 
recommend  its  adoption. 

R.  L.  Kleine,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  standards  and 
recommended-  practice,   also   forwards  a  letter   relating  to   the 
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diameter  of  new  all-steel  or  steel-tired  wheels,  and  the  limit  in 
diameter  to  which  they  should  be  turned  when  used  in  freight 
service.  This  is  an  important  matter,  which  affects  the  trucks, 
brakes,  height  of  couplers  and  interchange  bills  to  an  extent 
that  the  wheel  committee  feel  is  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and 
suggest  that  it  be  handled  by  a  special  committee. 

We  have  a  communication  from  the  Wheel  Manufacturers' 
Association,  which  has  been  under  consideration  for  several 
months,  but  can  not  recommend  to  the  Association  the  adop- 
tion of  the  suggestions  made,  as  wc  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  as  a  standard  of  the  Association  a  special  wheel  weighing 
675  pouncis  for  exclusive  use  under  60,000-pound  refrigerator 
cars  when  the  675-pound  80,000-pound  capacity  wheel,  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  core,  can  be  used.  The  Manufacturers' 
Association  also  ask  a  modification  of  the  present  test  require- 
ments, which  the  committee  can  not  see  its  way  clear  to  recom- 
mend. 

Discussion — Mr.  Gihbs  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  had  not  made  any  recommendation  for  limiting  the 
variation  in  diameter.  He  considered  this  to  be  of  pressing 
importance  and  believed  the  committee  could  easily  handle  it. 

Mr.  Cromwell  explained  that  the  committee  had  considered 
this  matter  late  in  the  season  and  felt  that  it  was  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  decided  in  so  short  a  time.  The  president  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Gibbs  that  the  executive  committee  would  take 
care  of  this  subject  by  means  of  either  another  committee  or 
by  referring  it  back  to  this  one. 

The  report  was  received  and  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 


DANGEROUS  OX Y- ACETYLENE  APPARATUS 


To  the  Editor:— 

Believing  that  you  are  desirous  of  informing  your  readers 
correctly,  concerning  the  bad  practices  which  are  resulting  dis- 
astrously to  the  oxy-acctylcnc  industry,  you  are  requested  to 
publish  the  following  connnunication.  Realizing  that  .some  of 
your  readers  may  possibly  consider  that  the  statements  were 
Inspired  by  a  seltisl]  interest,  we  invite  a  most  searching  investi- 
gation as  to  their  correctness : 

If  the  union  of  oxyt^en  and  acetylene  did  not  produce  an  un- 
usually powerful  agent,  the  oxy-acetylene  process  would  not 
have  its  present  value.  Acetylene  is  by  far  the  richest  of  all 
gases  in  carbon,  and  combined  with  oxygen,  produces  nuich  the 
hottest  flame  that  has  yet  been  created.  It  is  generated  from 
calcium  carbide,  which  is  nothing  more  than  coke  and  lime 
combined  at  a  very  hiuh  temperature,  init  the  finished  product 
is  as  inert,  and  ;is  little  dengeroi;s,  as  crushed  stone,  unless  put 
in  contact  with  water,  and  it  can  be  subjected  to  any  kind  of 
rough  usage  without  the  least  danger.  Acetylene  itself  caraiot 
be  ignited  without  a  mixture  of  air,  or  oxygen,  unless  it  is  com- 
pressed t<j  more  than  thirty  pounds  pressure. 

Chemically,  oxygen  is  made  from  chlorate  of  potash,  and  simi- 
lar materials,  which  are  not  dangerous  r.nless  placed  in  contact 
with  carbonaceous  matter,  so  that  neither  carbide,  acetylene,  nor 
the  chemicals,  are  at  all  dangerous  if  they  are  properly  handled; 
improperly  treated,  they  can  be  made  exceedingly  dangerous,  just 
as  can  ordinary  coal,  or  water  gas,  or  any  of  the  hydro-carbons, 
such  as  gasoline,  or  oil. 

The  present  acetylene  generator  is  the  evolution  of  various 
tjypes  tiiat  have  been  tested  by  years  of  use.  and  most  of  the 
earliest  processes  have  been  discarded  by  responsible  manufac- 
turers. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acetylene  generators  are  in 
use  in  the  United  States,  and  have  become  so  important  in  the 
lighting  industry,  that  they  are  the  subject  of  yearly  inspection 
by  a  body  of  engineers,  in  a  laboratory  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  These  en- 
gineers have  become  experts  in  the  generation  of  acetylene,  and 
have  prescribed  rules  for  the  construction  of  such  igenerators, 
which  are  the  outcome  of  years  of  constant  examination  of  ap- 
paratus of  this  character.  Generators  Luilt  in  accordance  with 
these  rules,  can  be  accepted  by  the  public  as  desirable  types. 

These  engineers,  and  the  experience  of  a  number  of  reputable 
manufacturers,  have  demonstrated  beyond  qeustion,  that  what  is 
known  as  the  carbide-to-water  t>'pes,  are  most  desirable  for 
the  generation  of  acetylene.  Carbide  has  what  is  termed  "endo- 
thermic  heat,"  which  is  similar  to  the  heat  of  lime,  when  slak- 
ing, only  the  heat  is  much  greater.  One  pound  of  carbide  will 
boil  six  pounds  of  water;  consequently  the  engineers  for  the 
insurance  underwriters  have  a  rule,  requiring  one  gallon  of  water 
for  each  pound  of  carbide,  which,  it  will  be  apparent,  is  suf- 
ficient to  insure  cool  generation. 

The  types  generally  discarded  are  known  as  the  water-to- 
carbide  generators.  The  methods  employed  in  this  type  were  to 
sprinkle  water  en  the  carbide,  or  to  flood  compartments,  or  were 


of  the  recession  type,  where  the  water  rose  to  the  carbide  and 
was  forced  back  by  the  gas  generated  when  the  water  came  into 
contact  with  the  carbide.  All  of  these  types  are  objectionable, 
because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  present  for 
proper  chemical  reaction,  and  it  is  entirely  absent  so  far  as 
cooling  is  concerned.  The  result  is  that  more  or  less  gas  is 
polymerized,  or  turned  into  tar  vapors,  by  the  excessive  heat 
evolved  locally,  making  a  poor  gas ;  and  with  a  rapid  genera- 
tion, there  is  danger  of  the  heat  becoming  so  great  as  to  melt 
the  portions  of  the  generator  in  contact  with  the  carbide,  and  to 
create  danger  of  explosion  should  the  generator  be  opened  when 
the  carbide  is  in  this  heated  condition.  Generally,  the  carbide  is 
in  the  interior  of  the  generator,  surrounded  by  water,  so  that 
the  heat  is  not  perceptible  from  the  outside  of  the  generator,  but 
it  exists  nevertheless. 

Attracted  by  the  supposed  profits  in  the  sale  of  oxy  acetylene 
apparatus,  a  new  crop  of  generator  makers,  who  are  either  un- 
familiar with  the  established  methods  of  generation,  or  un- 
scrupulous, are  springing  into  existence,  and  are  placing  these 
undesirable  types  on  the  market.  They  are  doing  exactly  what 
was  done  with  lighting  generators,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their 
history,  until  there  became  a  great  class  of  what  was  known  as 
"tin  can"'  machines,  the  poor  results  from  which  it  took  years 
of  strenuous  efforts  by  the  better  class  of  makers  to  overcome. 
These  types  of  generators  are  even  more  objectionable  for  oxy- 
acetylene  welding,  than  they  were  for  lighting  purposes,  because 
the  gas  consumption  is  much  more  rapid,  multiplying  the  bad 
effects  from  this  improper  generation.  Should  such  generators 
be  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  insurance  engineers,  they 
would  unquestionably  ije  promptly  rejected. 

Bad  as  is  this  method  of  gas  generation,  a  still  worse  condi- 
tion exists.  It  is  known  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with 
acetylene,  that  when  it  is  compressed  to  from  30  to  45  pounds, 
or  more,  there  is  a  kind  of  disintegration  of  the  molecules,  caus- 
ing the  gas  to  be  explosive  in  the  presence  of  a  spark.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  art,  some  terrific  explosions  occurred  from 
compressing  acetjlene  in  this  form,  and  for  a  time  its  use  under 
compression  was  entirely  abandoned.  Through  a  French  dis- 
covery it  was  learned  that  if  cyhnders  were  completely  filled 
witli  a  porous  material,  and  this  material  was  then  saturated 
with  acetone,  the  acetone  would  dissolve  the  gas  to  twenty-five 
times  its  own  volume  for  each  atmosphere  of  pressure,  and  that 
when  the  pressure  was  relieved  the  acetone  would  give  off  the 
acetylene,  and  that  this  method  not  \m\y  gave  the  cylinders  a 
marvelous  capacity,  Init  made  it  entirely  safe  to  use  acetylene  in 
this  form.  The  "Presto-o-lite"  cylinders,  which  can  be  found 
on  almost  any  automobile,  are  examples  of  what  has  been  done 
in- this  line,  and  many  railroad  cars  are  lighted  by  this  system. 
It  is  also  employed  quite  extensively  in  oxy-acetylene  welding 
for  portable  uses. 

In  the  face  of  past  disastrous  experience,  there  are  persons 
who  are  manufacturing  acetylene  by  compressing  it  direct  from 
carbicle,  without  ]nirification.  and  during  the  past  year  there 
have  been  several  fatal  accidents  from  this  cause.  In  one  case 
nine  people  were  killed,  and  the  directors  of  the  International 
Acetvlene  .Association  held  a  special  meeting,  and  passed  reso- 
lutions condenuiing  this  process,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
criminal  to  employ. 

.A  method  is  being  used  to  make  apparatus  portable,  which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  to  place  an  acetylene  generator  on 
an  ordinary  truck,  and  wheel  it  about.  A  generator  in  this  po- 
sition is  not  only  likely  to  be  accidentally  tipped  from  the  truck, 
but  it  may  be  placed  in  close  proximity  to  red-hot  furnaces,  or 
struck  by  swinging  cranes,  or  injured  in  many  other  ways,  and 
it  does  seem  as  though  any  careful,  thoughtful  person  could  im- 
mediately realize  the  danger  of  such  an  arrangement.  If  the 
generator  should  be  tipped  over,  it  would  immediately  bring 
the  whole  body  of  water  and  carbide  into  contact,  which  would 
certainly  burst  the  generator,  and  the  \olume  of  gas  released 
might  come  into  contact  with  fire,  and  an  explosion  follow.  Ob- 
vious as  is  this  danger,  there  are  men  ii:  important  mechanical 
positions  to  whom  it  did  not  occur  until  their  attention  was 
called  to  the  possibilities.  Certainly,  no  intelligent  insuranc 
representative  would  approve  of  such  apparatus. 

So  far  from  acetylene  being  considered  dangerous,  when 
properly  manipulated,  the  highest  insurance  authorities  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  much  safer  than  movable  units,  such  as  lamps ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  safe  for 
o.xy-acetylene  purposes. 

The  conditions  with  regard  to  the  generation  of  oxygen,  are 
not  much  better.  The  desire  of  many  persons,  who  can  use 
the  oxy-acetylene  welding  process  to  advantage,  to  obtain  ap- 
paratus at  very  low  cost,  has  proved  to  be  a  great  incentive  to 
constructing  the  apparatus  cheaply. 

Oxygen  has  been  produced  in  this  country  for  many  years 
from  chlorate  of  potash,  and  similar  chemicals,  but  in  such 
cases  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  most  prominent  manufac- 
turers to  generate  this  gas  under  only  sufficient  pressure  to 
wash  it  thoroughly,  and  force  it  into  a  gasometer,  from  which 
it  is  compressed  by  a  compressor  into  tanks  for  portable  use. 
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It  does  not  require  much  thought  to  realize  that  it  would  be 
much  cheaper  to  generate  the  oxygen  in  the  retorts,  under  suf- 
ficient pressure  to  force  it  into  the  tanks  ready  for  use.  This 
would  cut  out  large  washers,  the  gasometer,  and  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  plant,  the  compressor;  such  a  plant  could 
be  built  at  small  cost,  and  at  considerable  profit.  That  this  is 
being  done,  and  advertised  quite  extensively,  requires  only  the 
examination  of  the  advertising  columns  of  a  number  of  trade 
papers  to  show. 

The  most  approved  types  of  plants  generating  oxygen  from 
chemicals,  have  the  compressors  built  with  two  stages  of  com- 
pression, with  an  intercooling  coil  between  the  cylinders,  and 
with  the  cylinders  totally  submerged  ii:  water,  so  that  even 
thoi^gh  there  are  impurities  in  the  gas,  there  is  not  sufficient 
heat  generated  to  ignite  the  mixture.  It  is  also  required  that 
the  parts  of  these  compressors  subjected  to  oxygen,  must  b* 
of  non-corrosive  metal,  which  adds  still  further  to  their  cost. 
It  will  be  evident  that  plants  not  having  these  necessary  requi- 
sites, can  be,  and  are  sold,  for  much  less  than  properly  con- 
structed apparatus. 

Defective  and  dangerous  types  of  oxy-acetylene  apparatus, 
have  not.  as  a  rule,  given  satisfactory  results  and  tend  to  dis- 
credit the  process.  Such  apparatus  has  mjured  the  art  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  Europe  as  well.  Solicitations  have  been 
received  by  the  company  which  the  writer  represents,  to  sell  its 
apparatus  in  Austria,  by  a  very  prominent  firm,  whose  letter 
states  that  that  country  has  numerous  cheap  and  ineffectiv 
plants,  which  have  brought  the  process  into  disrepute. 

Augustine  Davis, 

New  York.  .     President  Davis-Bournonville  Co. 


UNIT  SYSTEM  OF  ORGANIZATION  ON  THE  UNION 

PACIFIC 


A  circular  issued  by  A.  L.  Mohler,  general  manager  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  approved  by  J.  Kruttschnitt,  director 
of  maintenance  and  operation,  announces  the  extension  of  the 
Hine  unit  system  of  organization  to  the  general  offices  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  the  former  general  superintendent,  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  and  machinery,  chief  engineer,  super- 
intendent of  transportation,  and  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager have  been  appointed  assistant  general  managers. 

This  system,  as  adopted  in  the  general  offices,  is  similar  to  that 
already  in  operation  on  most  of  the  divisions  of  this  railroad. 
The  initial  installation  was  made  on  the  Nebraska  division  and 
the  system  and  its  purposes  were  fully  outlined  and  described 
in  a  paper  before  the  Western  Railway  Club  by  the  originator. 
Major  Charles  Hine,  which  appeared  on  page  io6,  March,  1910, 
American   Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal. 

While  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  it  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
periment it  has  worked  out  satisfactorily  and  will  be  further 
extended  to  all  divisions  as  soon  as  details  can  be  arranged. 
The  general  extension  of  the  system,  after  about  a  year's  trial, 
is  an  indication  of  its  success  and  that  it  has  become  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  Harriman  lines. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Assistant  to  Superintendent  of  Moiive  Power  or  General 
Inspector. — Man  with  20  years'  railroad  experience;  technical 
education ;  has  held  all  positions,  from  fireman  to  master  me- 
chanic, and  from  machinist  to  mechanical  engineer;  a  hustler 
who  can  show  results;  is  an  expert  on  fuel  tests,  spark  throw- 
ing, front  end  and  draft  arrangements. 


Supt.  of  Construction,  Installation  Engineer,  Engineer- 
ing Salesman,  Inspector. — Graduate  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, later  special  student  in  electrical  engineering;  over  ten 
years'  experience,  East  and  West;  railroad  work,  from  shops 
to  Assistant  Engineer;  experience  with  large  engineering  works 
and  with  consulting  engineers.  Preferred  location,  Pacific 
Northwest;  installation,  erecting,  testing  of  machinery;  steam 
or  hydro-electric  power  plants,  shops  and  mills,  electric  trac- 
tion, irrigation  pumping  plants;  some  acquaintance  with  con- 
crete. 


:  BOOK  NOTES. 

Lubrication  of  Steam  Engines.    By  T.  C.  Thomsen.    Qoth.    5  by 
iVi-     97  pages.     Illustrated.     Published  by   The   Technical 
Publishing  Co.,  55  Chancery  Lane,  W.  C,  London.     Price, 
60  cents. 
This  book  confines  itself  principally  to  internal  lubrication  and 
goes  very  fully  into  a  discussion  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  cylinder  oils,  the  standard  grade  of  oils  and  the 
different  types  of  lubricators:     It  discusses  the  internal  lubrica- 
tion of  all  different  types  of  steam  engines  using  both  saturated 
and  superheated  steam.     One  chapter  is  devoted  particularly  to 
locomotives.     The   dangers   of   the   presence   of   cylinder   oil  iu 
boiler  feed  water  is  discussed  and  oil  separators  are  considered 
at  some  length.     It  is  a  very  complete  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant subject.      v.-'  •=■.■■;'■'. ..-'.: 


"Self  Taught  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  De- 
sign."    By  F.  L.  Sylvester.  M.  E.,  ?nd  Erik  Oberg.     Cloth. 
Z2>i  pages,  5  X  7f4  in.    Illustrated.    Published  by  the  Norman 
W.  Henley  Pub  .Co.,  132  Nassau  street.  New  York.     Price, 
$2.00. 
This  is  a  very  practical  treatise  on  Mechanical  Drawing  and 
Machine  Design,  comprising  the  first  principles  of  drawing,  v.ork- 
shop  mathematics,  mechanism  and  the  calculations  and  design  of 
machine  details.     It  is  especially  prepared  for  the  practical  me- 
chanic and  the  young  draftsman. 


PERSONALS. 


G.  I.  "Evanis,  chief  draftsman  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way at  Montreal,  Quebec,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  en- 
gineer, z:^!  ■!',••'!-■' 


C.  E.  Fuller,  siiperiritendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  under  the  new  organization   system. 


Don  B.  Sebastian,  acting  fuel  agent  of  the  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Ry.,  has  been  appointed  fuel  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  111. 


Walter  E.  Dunham,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Ry.  at  Winona,  Minn.,  has  been  promoted  to  su- 
pervisor motive  power  and  machinerj',  with  offices  at  the  same 
place.  G".-;.  ^  >  ■;  -  -  ■'  r;  '■'■■  -, 


J.  D.  HarHs,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  with  offices  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
had  his  authority  extended  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western  Railroad*.  •.     ••.  ,  ■;  - 


The  office  of  master  mechanic  on  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St. 
Louis  Railway  has  been  abolished  and  C.  S.  Branch  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  mechanical  department,  with 
office  at  Jacksonville,  111. 


J.  F.  Killeen  has  been  appointed  genera!  mechanical  foreman 
of  the  Washington  division  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  with  office  at  Starbuck,  Wash.,  succeeding  M.  J.  Car- 
rigan,  resigned. 


T.  H.  Goodnow,  who  was  recently  promoted  to  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  has  resumed  the  former  office  of  master  car  builder 
at  Englewood,  111.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Senger,  transferred. 


Joseph  Smith  Harris,  former  president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway,  died  suddenly  on  June  2,  at  his  home  in  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa.,  from  apoplexy.    Mr.  Harris  was  born  in  Chester 
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County,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  29,  1836,  and  entered  railway 
service  in  1853,  since  which  time  he  has  been  consecutively  rod 
man  and  topographer,  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  in  command 
of  U.  S.  Steamer  Sachem,  attached  to  Farragut's  Mississippi 
River  Squadron ;  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy  Railroad ; 
chief  engineer  Morris  &  Essex  Railroad;  chief  engineer  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. ;  superintendent  and  engineer 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.;  general  manager  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey;  president  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.; 
receiver  and  afterward  vice-president  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey\vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
way; receiver  and  president  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway; 
president  of  the  reorganized  road,  the  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railway,  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co. 


CATALOGS. 


IN'  WRITING  FOR  THESP:  PLE.\SE  MENTION  THIS  JOURNAL. 


Pipe  Unions. — The  Jefferson  Union  Company,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  has 
recently  prepared  catalogs  on  their  style  F  male  and  female  unions  and  on 
their  new  swing  union,  which  is  practically  universal.  These  will  be  sent 
on  request. 


Ball  Bearing  Line  Shaft  Hangers. — The  Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  is  sending  out  sheets  for  their  loose  seaf  binder  on  the  above 
subject,  giving  dimensions  of  hangers  for  various  loads. 


Induction  Motors. — The  Sprague  Electric  Co.,  627  West  34th  St.,  New 
York,  is  sending  out  a  large  illustrated  bulletin.  No.  600,  describing  a 
variety  of  single  and  polyphase  induction  motors,  including  a  number  of 
efficiency  curves  and  wiring  diagrams. 


Railroad  Wrench. — ^The  Uwanta  Wrench  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  re- 
cently sent  out  a  small  circular  describing  the  "Uwanta"  wrench.  This 
wrench  is  said  to  be  a  one-piece  drop  forging  and  very  strong. 


Friction  Clutches. — A  very  artistic  catalog  describing  and  illustrating 
friction  clutches  for  various  purposes  is  being  sent  out  by  the  Hill  Clutch 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  These  clutches  have  been  in  use  for  heavy  work  on 
elevating,  conveying  and  cement  machinery. 


Conveying  Machinery.- — A  new  and  complete  catalog  has  recently  been 
sent  out  by  The  C.  W.  Hunt  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York  City,  describing 
coal  handling  and  hoisting  machinery,  conveyors  and  equipment  for  locomo- 
tive coaling  stations.  '■'!,■•',.. 


Motor  Inspection  Cars. — The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  is  sending  out 
an  artistic  and  interesting  catalog,  which  is  well  illustrated,  showing  their 
gasolene  motor  inspection  cars  for  railroad  work.  These  cars  are  made  with 
a  capacity  for  six  passengerty*' .:  ■  .  v 


Pneumatic  Hammers. — A  new  bulletin  recently  sent  out  by  the  Ingersoll 
Rand  Company,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  describes  the  imperial,  type  £ 
pneumatic  hammers,  with  sectional  diagrams,  showing  the  construction  of 
these  new  tools. 


Radial  Drill. — The  Mueller  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  C,  is  issuing 
a  number  of  new  sheets  for  its  loose  leaf  binder,  with  illustrations  and  de- 
scription of  their  new  standard  radial  drills,  with  Z'/i  to  4'<2  ft.  arms. 


Battery  Charging  Rheostats. — An  interesting  booklet  of  42  pages  with 
the  above  title  has  just  been  published  by  The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Milwaukee.  It  describes  tkis  company's  entire  line  of  battery  charging 
rheostats,  comprising  two  types  for  charging  ignition  batteries  and  six  types 
for  general  charging  work,  for  electric  pleasure  vehicles  and  for  trucks. 
Full  page  illustrations  of  the  various  types  are  shown  besides  several  special 
types  such  as  a  motor-generator  set  panel  and  a  panel  for  use  with  a  gas 
engine  driven  dynamo  and  storage  battery.  The  method  of  tabulating  data 
and  litt  prices  is  worthy  of  comment,  all  information  being  condensed  into 
a  single  table. 


Tungsten  LAMPS.^-Bulletin  No.  4739,  just  issued  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  describes  the  "G.E."  Mazda  incandescent 
lamp,  which  has  an  improved  tungsten  filament  and  gives  the  high  efficiency 
of  1  to  I'A  watts  per  candle  power.  In  other  words,  the  Mazda  lamp 
divides  the  cost  of  current  by  three,  or  gives  three  times  as  much  light  for 
the  same  expenditure  of  energy.  The  bulletin  describes  this  lamp  in  great 
detail,  and  illustrates  the  various  sizes  of  this  type  of  lamp  for  use  on 
multiple  circuits.  It  contains  tables  showing  cost  of  operation  and  life,  effect 
of  voltage  variation  on  candle-power  and  watts,  relative  costs  of  lighting 
with  various  lamps  for  equal  illumination,  etc..  and  also  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  the  reflectors  necessary  to  give  the  best  results. 


NOTES. 


Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — This  association,  with 
J.  D.  Conway  as  secretary,  announces  the  removal  of  its  offices  from  S13 
Sixth  avenue,  to  Room  2135.  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgk.  Pa. 


Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Co. — ^This  company,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O., 
advises  that  H.  W.  Davis,  No.  2  Rector  street.  New  York,  hai  been 
appointed  its  Eastern  representative. 


B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co. — It  is  announced  by  the  above  company  that  they 
inaugurated  a  new  custom  last  June  by  holding  their  salesmen's  convention 
at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  at  which  the  branch  office  managers  and  principal 
salesmen  all  over  the  country  assembled. 


Walter  B.  Snow,  Publicity  Engineer,  Boston,  Mass.,  announces  that  II. 
Ross  Callaway,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
late  assistant  to  the  mechanical  engineer  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co.,  has 
been  added  to  his  staff. 


Worcester  Machine  Screw  Co. — The  above  company,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  announces  the  death  of  Edward  Blake  Dolliver,  treasurer  of  the 
Standard  Screw  Company  and  manager  of  the  Worcester  Machine  Screw 
Company. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. — Wm.  L.  -Austin  has  been  made  president 
of  the  above  company,  succeeding  John  H.  Converse,  whose  death  was 
recently  announced  in  these  columns.  -Mr.  Austin  was  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Baldwin  Company  and  has  been  chief  draftsman  of  the  company 
for  some  time. 


C.  W.  Hunt  Company. — The  above  company,  builders  of  coal  handling, 
conveying  and  hoisting  machinery,  whose  address  is  West  New  Brighton, 
N.  Y..  have  opened  offices  in  the  State  Bank  Building,  Richmond.  Va., 
and  also  607  Rhodes  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  charge  of  W.  F.  Lee,  for 
several  years  preliminary  engineer  to  the  company.  C.  T.  Anderson  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Chicago  office,  1616  Fisher  Building. 


Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Co. — ^This  company  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  H.  S.  White  as  sales  manager  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  White's 
experience  in  the  seamless  tube  field  began  in  1897  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Pope  Tube  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn.  From  there  he  went  to 
Cleveland  as  assistant  general  sales  agent  for  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co. 
at  the  time  the  former  company  was  absorbed  by  the  Shelby  Tube  Co.  In 
1903,  after  the  absorption  of  this  company  by  the  National  Tube  Co.,  he 
became  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  in  charge  of  the 
seamless  steel  product  and  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  on 
April  15,  1910.  \ 


Allis-Ckalmers  Company. — David  Van  Alstyne  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  manufacturing  of  the  above  company,  with 
headquarters  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  is  specially  well  fitted 
for  this  work,  and  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  understand  thoroughly  and 
know  how  to  apply  successfully,  the  principles  underlying  economical  and 
efficient  production  on  a  large  scale.  He  began  work  as  a  machinist  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  and  was  later  master  mechanic  on  the  Louisville, 
Henderson  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  RR.  and  mechanical  superintendent  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
His  splendid  work  on  these  two  roads  attracted  attention  to  his  qualities 
as  an  executive  and  manager,  and  in  1907  he  was  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  manufacture  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  During  the 
past  few  months  he  has  been  retained  in  a  consulting  capacity  for  a  western 
railway  system. 


J.  G.  White  Company. — It  is  announced  that  L.  R.  Pomeroy,  who  re- 
cently resigned  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Safety  Car 
Heating  and  Lighting  Co.,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  railway 
and  industrial  division  of  the  above  company  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Pomeroy  has  for  a  long  time  been  considered  an  authority  on  railway  shop 
equipment,  operation  and  construction,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  both  by 
nature  and  training  for  his  new  work.  Beginning  in  1874  he  was  engaged 
successively  in  the  commercial  business;  special  auditing;  drafting  and 
designing  of  cars  and  locomotives.  Then  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New  York,  and  later  a  special 
representative  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
introducing  basic  boiler  steel  for  locomotives  and  special  forgings  for  rail- 
ways. This  assignment  involved  metallurgical  engineering  and  experimental 
research  to  adapt  special  steels  for  railway  axles,  crank  pins  and  piston 
rods.  From  1899  to  1902  he  was  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Schenec- 
tady Locomotive  Works,  and  for  six  years  following  this  he  was  a  special 
representative  in  the  railway  field  for  the  General  Electric  Company,  this 
work  covering  the  electrification  of  steam  roads,  railway  shops  and  the 
general  application  of  electricity  for  all  railway  purposes.  For  the  past 
two  years  he  has  held  the  position  with  the  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting 
Company,  which  he  resigned  to  take  up  his  new  work.  While  holding  the 
last  position,  Mr.  Pomeroy  also  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  consulting 
work  in  the  special  field  of  railway  shops  and  machine  tool  operation. 


ARTICULATED    COMPOUND     LOCOMOTIVES,     0-8-8-0     TYPE 


NORFOLK    AND    WESTERN    RAILWA.'^. 


In  addition  to  the  five  locomotives  built  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Company,  which  were  illustratod  on  page  269  of  the 
July  issue  of  this  journal,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  is 
also  receiving  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  five 
engines  of  the  same  general  type. 

Inasmuch  as  great  freedom  was  allowed  the  builders,  in  both 
of  these  orders,  to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  general  ar- 
rangement, and  as  both  orders  were  built  to  cover  practically  the 
same  specifications  as  to  the  work  to  be  performed,  the  two 
designs  illustrate  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  builders 
very  clearly.  The  Baldwin  locomotives  are  of  the  2-8-8-2  type, 
having  a  total  weight  of  390,000  lbs.,  of  which  360,000  is  on 
drivers.  The  American  locomotives  are  of  the  0-8-8-0  type  and 
weigh  375,000  lbs.  total,  all  of  which  is  or.  the  drivers.  Outside 
of  this  different  wheel  arrangement,  the  chief  difference  is  found 
in  the  boiler  construction.  The  fire  box  in  both  cases  is  prac- 
tically the  same,  but  in  the  Baldwin  locomotives  there  are  350 
254  in.  tubes,  21  ft.  long,  which  terminate  in  the  combustion 
chamber,  ahead  of  which  is  a  feed  water  heater  having  450  tubes 
63  in.  long  and  in  the  front  end  is  a  Baldwin  superheater  ar- 
ranged as  a  reheatcr  The  boiler  is  of  the  separable  type,  the 
joint   coming  at  the  combustion   chambiT.     On   the   order  here 


449  miles,  on  which  tliere  is  a  grade  of  2  per  cent,  with  some 
very  sharp  curves,  will  also  be  put  into  service,  it  is  expected,  on 
the  main  line  between  Norfolk  and  Bristol,  a  distance  of  about 
408  miles,  where  a  good  opportunity  is  off^ered  for  obtaining  the 
full  advantages  of  the  Mallet  types,  the  grades  on  this  section 
being  from  i  to  1.3  per  cent. 

Referring  to  the  locomotives  buih  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.,  the  design  is  in  general  very  shnilar  to  the  enormous  engines, 
six  of  which  were  recently  delivered  by  these  builders  to  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  being  illustrated  on  page  207  of 
the  June  issue  of  this  journal.  They  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
that  design,  however,  and  although  the  boiler  tubes  are  the  same 
length  in  each  case,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  locomotive  does  not 
have  a  combustion  chamber.  Also  on  account  of  the  smaller 
boiler  it  was  not  necessary  to  follow  the  arrangement  of  steam 
piping  required  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  engine  and  the  high 
pressure  steam  is  carried  directly  from  the  dome  to  the  valve 
chamber  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  modification  from  the  builder's  former  practice  for  articu- 
lated type  of  locomotives  is  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the  re- 
versing connection  to  the  low  pressure  engine,  where  a  scheme 
similar  to  that  on  the  Baldwin  engines  is  used.     This  consists 


LOCOMOTIVE   DESIGNED   BY   THE   AMEKIC.VN   LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY  FOK   THE  NORFOLK  AND  WESTEKN  IIAILWAY. 


illustrated  the  boiler  is  simply  and  entirely  a  steam  generator, 
having  367  2J4  in.  Hues,  ^4  ft.  long,  wliich  end  in  tlte  smoke  box 
in  the  usual  manner. 

In  the  method  of  steam  contrcjl  is  another  noticeable  difference. 
The  Baldwin  engines  exhaust  directly  into  the  receiver  pipe  from 
the  high  pressure  cylinders  and  provide  simply  a  i34  'rich  pipe 
connection,  with  a  globe  valve  in  the  cab,  for  furnishing  steam 
to  the  low  pressure  cylinders  in  starting.  This  pipe  connects  to 
the  receiver  pipe,  and  its  small  size  is  depended  upon  to  suffi- 
ciently reduce  the  pressure.  The  American  locomotives  are 
compounded  on  the  Mellin  system,  which  includes  an  automatic 
intercepting  valve  that  admits  steam  at  reduced  pressure  to  the 
receiver  as  soon  as  the  throttle  is  opened  and  automatically  closes 
when  the  exhaust  from  the  high  pressure  cylinders  builds  up  the 
receiver  pressure  to  the  proper  point.  It  can  also  be  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  receiver  pressure  or  "simpling" 
whenever  desired. 

These  three  features — ;.  r.,  wheel  arrangement,  boiler  con- 
struction and  system  of  compounding — arc  the  chief  points  where- 
in the  two  builders  entertain  different  opinions,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  arrangements,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  assist  in  settling  the  differences  of  opinion  which  now  seem 
to  generally  exist  among  railroad  men  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  types. 

These  locomotives,  while  intended  principally  for  use  on  the 
division  between  Columbus,  O.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.,  a  distance  of 
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of  carrying  the  connection  between  the  high  and  low  pressure 
reversing  shafts  between  the  frames,  and  providing  it  with  a 
universal  joint  at  the  high  pressure  cylinders  saddle.  This  ar- 
rangement elimmates  the  necessity  of  using  universal  joints  in 
the  radius  bar  hangers  and  docs  not  give  as  great  a  disturbance 
in  the   valve   events   wlicn   curving. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  arc  given  in  the 
following  table:-/,;       r  V 

•';  ■     GENERAL    DATA.       •         : 

Gauge  .....,.>'.'•>••'.•>••'••••••■•• .'. . .  .<.«v;>^.. 4  ft.  8^  in. 

Service <,,;■.:.. Freight 

Fuel   •. .>■».»... .— Hit.   Coal 

Tractive   effort .i . .. ;,'. ^ 85.000  Ib« 

Weight   in   working  order ....,.....*..,,,.  .^...,,#ii.. 375,000  Ihs. 

Weight  on  drivers ..;...•>.  ..J,  .'iv.'..^-.,.* 375,000  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  virorkitig  ordet;-»>i.'...'...... ...  .433,600  lb'. 

Wheel  base,  driving ....>» .•..-> . », .  .15  ft.  6  in. 

Wheel  base,  total   — .  .i..v!i«v...;'.'.V.«.;..41   ft.  2  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender .<iiv.>';.i«-'>.,...Vf.-«V.-;.T2  ft.  10  in. 


R.\Tros.  '.-■''.,.•'■' 

Weight  on  drivers  —  tractive  effort ..»».........,t:4>i..v..>.W5>- .  •  .4.4S 

Total  weight  -4-  tractive  effort .-...T.-..4i>»^.i...',. ^ 4.4? 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -r-  heating  surf  ace.. ......  ^  V. 887.00 

Total   heating  surface   -;-   grate  area ..;...,. 71. Oft 

Firebox  heating  surface  -H  total  heating  surface,  % '-».••• 3.95 

Weight  on  drivers  -H  total  heating  surface '.i.;.i,,. 69.70 

X'olume   equivalent   simple   cylinders,  cu.    ft.  ...............  .;.;.;.^i,.  ..  .25.50 

Total  heating  surface  -^  vol.   equiv.  cylinders. ,.»,..r.-...'.\(.'.'.^.... ,».._,.  .210. 00 

Grate  area  -i-  vol.  equiv.  cylinders ',....k,,«,^>>:.,.!,.; . . . . .  .  .2  96 

CYLINDERS.  •'.■■;•-;■'■';;■' 

Kind ••.•-•'*v/ •-••*'••  •  • » .  .Compound 

Dian.eter    .....».......•..»•..  •■.:.i.>«y..,.»,(;:..i  .  .24}^    &   3S   in. 

Stroke    ...............  ^  ■•  •.i>  v^*.'^'*  »#v  .>  »>  f'***'*  *•'*•*  •-■••«>*« ......... .30  in. 

...    X-     •    V  ■•.  .  "/^^v.  VALVES.  '.    \-''\ 

Kind,  H.  P . . . ♦■» .  iii i*'ir«« »«»••• 

JvinQ,    L..    It.  ......••^•.••i. '.-.•".?..  ••.•..••.,.*.* 

Greatest  travel   . .  ..>■.■•*. .■.^.•... *.ii4-v#vii«.;i'i"«.-*>»i 

Outside  lap,   H.  P. .  i ...;'.... 

Outside  lap,  L.  P 


.  .•i..^,i^;,14  in.  Pirton 
•  •  •'•'••.,*'*>' ........  Slide 

.  * » »,»^'w » ... ...... .fi  in. 

. .  » •  k  fjm  '•'•».'•..*...  1   tn . 
• .  •  «y*'j»vy»'.'»«-v-. . .  ^  in. 
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AMERICAN    ENGINEER    AND    RAILROAD   JOURNAL. 


County,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  29,  1836,  and  entered  railway 
service  in  1853,  since  which  time  he  has  been  consecutively  rod 
man  and  topographer.  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  in  command 
of  U.  S.  Steamer  Sachem,  attached  to  Farragut's  Mississippi 
River  Squadron;  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy  Railroad; 
chief  engineer  Morris  &  Essex  Railroad;  chief  engineer  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.;  superintendent  and  engineer 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. ;  general  manager  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey ;  president  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. ; 
receiver  and  afterward  vice  president  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey ;  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
way; receiver  and  president  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway; 
president  of  the  reorganized  road,  the  Reading  Co..  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railway^  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co,;'.;/.';:':':: '''iV-v-'  A" -?■'/•  .;•:■  '  '^^:;'•>^'.^'^■"'  v.--';- ■'-'  ■   ■'••'•'• 

■  ■-t--:V  ^;  'l^-:''''<'-  ■:'■•<  '-CATTALOGS.'   "  '  ■  i. 


^^ik^xKii^iSGttviitriiis^K  mkmjdn  riiis  kmknai. 


I'lrc  I'.NioNS. — The  IfiTi-r-on  I'nioii  Coniiiany,  ol  l.cxinuton.  .Mass,  h.is 
recently  prepaied  cataknis  vii,  iUfir  style  1-"  male  anil  fmi.nlp  union-'  ami  on 
their  now  swiiig  union.,  which   re  practically  universal.     The-e  will   he  sent 


Ball  Rr'.\i!isf;  I.int  Shaft  H.\xr,rHs.— The  He«RP.ri«ht  Miu,  C<'..  Phila- 
delphia, Pii.,  is  sending  OU1I- sheets  for  their  loose  seaf  hiniKr  on  the  abo,re 
^ubject,  giving  dini6.nsioini«  <>f  iiaiisCrs  for  various  loads. 


.  Iy»«CllQ»' Motors.— The. 5prai»tw  Electric  Co.,  6i7  West  3«h  St.,  New 
Voik,  is  scnijini;  -^ut;  .i  laryv  illu'str.Tn'J  bulletin,  Xo.  «00,  desevibinvi  i 
variety  of  sintile  and  polyphase'  induction  motors,  including  .i  number  of 
efficiency  ciil-ves  and  wiring  diasfains. 


.  ■  RATLitOAb  \V»ESt"H.^-Thr  I'w-smta  Wrench  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  re- 
cently sent  out  a:  sitvall  circular  describing:  the  "Uwanta"  wrench.  TW-* 
wreilch  is  ^ii(l  to  bo  sj  one-piece  drop  forijing  and  very  stroiii;.  •'■ 


.    ■.EBICtl6wTCi;vt-C'Mra\V^;V'V^  catalog    describing    and    illii-tratin,; 

friction  clutches  for  various  purposes  is  being   sent  out  by  the    Hill   Clutcii 
;  Co..   Cleveland,    O.     These  chifches  have   been   in   use,  for   heavy   work  pti 
,el«vatjnp.  conveying  Si*id  ceittent  machinery.  '•■/::'•.•:,■    -•.,.-    ■;■-''-.-'.<• 


Co*v'F.VLS<;  MACHlNBiiV^ — -'.A' "new  ami  conipUte  catalog  has  recently  been 
sent  out  by  The  C  W.  Hunt  Co..  io  Broadway,  New  Yurk  City,  describing 
coal  handling  .ind  hoisting  machinery,  conveyors  and  equipment  for  locomo- 
tive coaling  stations: ;..•■  ij-,. 


Motor  InsJectiOI*  Cars.^— TheBttda  Cotnpany.  Chicago,  is  sending  out 
.Tn  artistic  and  interesting  catalog,  which  is  well  illustrated,  showing  their 
vasolene  motor  inspection  cars  for  railroad  work.  These  cars  are  made  with 
a  capacity  for  six  passengers. 


PN'Ei;MATrc  H.^MMEHS.rr -^  ■rt*'w  birilftin  recently  sent  out  by  the  Ingersoll 
Rand  CoMiiLTny.  11  Broadway,  Xew  York,  describes  tlie  iini)erial.  type  K 
pneumatic  hatnmers,  wUiv  sectional  .sjiagrains,  .showing  the  construction  of 
these  new  to61i».--    '''[:'■■>   "■^s.ry''-  '~:  •.■:;■.  ^-v  ^^'.'■•'■ 


Rapjal  DRiLl..-^-:The  Mueller  Machine  Too!  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O..  is  issuing 
a  number  of  new  sheets  for  its  loose  leaf  binder,  with  illustrations  and  de- 
scription of  their  ntjv. standard  radial  drills,  with  2I.i  to  4]#  ft.  arms. 


BATTr:RV  Charcisc  RHroSTAts.  — .\n  interesting  booklet  of  42  pages  with 
the  above  title  has  just  been  piibltshed  by  The  Cutler-Hammer  .Mfg.  Co.,  of 
.Milwaukee.  It  describes  this  company's  entire  line  of  battery  charging: 
rheostats,  comprising  two  types  for  charging  ignition  batteries  and  six  types 
for  peneral  charging  work,  for  electric  pleasure  vehicles  and  for  trucks. 
Full  page  illustrations  of  the  various  types  are  shown  besides  several  special 
types  such  as  a  motor-cenerator  set  p.-'nel  and  a  panel  for  use  with  a  sras 
engine  drr\-cn  dynamo  an"!  storage  battery.  The  method  of  tabulating  data 
and  list  prices  is  .worthy  of. icotnment^.  all  information  bcinif  condensed  into 
a  siT;gle.  tabre;;'„  '>..!. v. ,'"■?.;-    v-./.;v:v  'fi     :  ■;.■     ■'.-.'■■:  '.• '  •^.  ;.     .  ;'' -  :';''::.:-:  :'.-:^''' : 


Tu»V;sTE!«  tAT«ts:-i-BuUetin  No.  4739,  just  issued  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  describes  the  "G.E."  Mazda  incandescent 
lamp,,  which  has  an  improved  tungsten  filament  and  gives  tlie  high  efficiency 
of  1  to  I'i  watts  per  candle  power.  In  other  words,  the  Mazda  lamp 
divides  the  cost  of  current  by  three,  or  give?  three  times  as  much  light  for 
the  same  expenditure  of  energy.  The  bulletin  describes  this  lamp  in  great 
detail,  and  illustrates  the  various  sizes  of  this  type  of  lamp  for  use  on 
multiple  circuits.  It  contains  tables  showing  cost  of  operation  and  life,  effect 
of  voltaee  variation  on  candle-power  and  watts,  relative  costs  of  lighting 
with  various  lamps  for  equal  illumination,  etc.,  and  also  devotes  consider- 
Jible  space   to  the  reflectors  necessary  to  give  the  best  results 


NOTES. 


Railway    Supply    Manufacturers'    Association. — This   association,    with 
J.   D.   Conway  as   secretary,  announces  the   removal   of  its  offices   from  SIS;.. 
Sixth  avenue,  to  Room  2135.  Oliver   Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Falls    Hollow    Staybolt    Co. — This    company,    of    Cuyahoga    Falls,    O.,  •'. 
advises    that    li.    \V.    Davis,    No.    2    Rector .  street,.  New    York,    has   beeqi^..'.'^/ 
appointed  Its  Eastern  representative.  '•.'"•'.•,.   ' '"\.t\:'-'^'^''''y  ^^ ^■■'.'\'''':''.  ,■; 


U.  F.  .Sturtevant  Cu. — It  is  .mnounccd  by  the  above  company  that  they 
inaugurated  a  new  custom  Ia->t  June,  by  holding  their  salesmen's  convention 
at    Hyde    Park.    Mass.,    at    which   the    branch   othce    managers  and   principal . 

salesmen   all   over   the   country   assembled.  \. 


VValtijr   U.    Snow,    Publicity    Engineer,    Boston,*  Mass.,   announces  that  II.' 
Koss  Callavt-ay.  a  graduate  of  the  Ma?sacliustlts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
late  assistant   to   the  mechanical  engineer   of  the   New   York   Edison  Co.,   baS' 
l;een  added  to  his  stalf. 


Bm.dvvin  Locomotive  Works.-  -Wni.  1..  .\ustih  has  been  made  president 
of  the  above  company,  succeeding  J.iliii  11.  Converse,  whose  death  was 
recently  announced  in  these  columns.  Mr.  .Austin  was  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent yf  tin-  Baldwin  Company  an<l  has  ln-i'n  chief  draftsman  of  the  company 
for- sortie- tiine.;:-.  : '-'^^'^•':^■.•'■'  ;V---».    ■i-'-^-  ^  %'.■■' 


C.   VV.    HvNi    ("oMi'ANv. — The  above  company,  builders  of  coal   handling,.-; 
conveying   and   hoisting   machinery,   whose   address  is   West  New    Brighton.- 
N.    v.,    have    opened    offices    in    the    State    Bank    Building,    Richmond,    Va., 
and  also  607   Rhodes   Building,    .\tlanta,   Ga.,   in  charge  of  W.    F.    Lee,   for 
several    years   preliminary   engineer   to   the   company.      C.    T.    Anderson    has- 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Chicago  office.  1616  Fisher  Building. 


.\llis-Chai.mf-Rs  Company. — David  Van  Atstyne  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  manufacturing  (^f  the  above  company,  with 
headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mr.  \'an  Alstyne  is  specially  well  fitted 
for  this  work,  and  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  understand  thoroughly  and 
know  how  to  apply  successfully,  the  principles  underlying  economical  and 
efficient  production  on  a  large  scale.  He  began  work  as  a  machinist  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  and  was  later  master  mechanic  on  the  Louisville, 
Henderson  &  St  Louis  Ry..  superintende-nt  of  motive  power  on  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  RR.  and  mechanical  superintendent  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 
His  splendid  work  on  these  two  roads  attracted  attention  to  his  qualities 
as  an  executive  and  manager,  and  in  1907  he  was  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  manufacture  of  the  .\merican  Locomotive  Company.  During  the 
past  few  months  he  has  been  retained  in  a  consulting  capacity  for  a  western 
railway  system.  ..v..  "■■;.;;,  ,  ;  y:  ■■'.  < 


J.  G.  White  Co.mpanv. — It  is  announced  that  L.  R.  Ponieroy,  who  re-- ■ - 
cently  resigned  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Safety  Car  ' 
Heating  and  Lighting  Co.,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  railway 
and  industrial  division  of  the  above  company  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Ponieroy  has  for  a  long  time  been  considered  an  authority  on  railway  shop 
equipment,  operation  and  construction,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  both  by 
nature  and  training  for  his  new  work.  Beginning  in  1874  he  was  engaged 
successively  in  the  commercial  business;  special  auditing;  drafting  and 
designing  of  cars  and  locomotives.  Then  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  .'Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New  York,  and  later  a  special 
repiescntative  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
introducing  basic  boiler  steel  for  locomotives  and  special  forgings  for  rail- 
ways. This  assignment  involved  metallurgical  engineering  and  experimental 
research  to  adapt  special  steels  for  railway  axles,  crank  pins  and  piston 
rods.  From  1809  to  1002  he  was  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Schenec- 
tady Looniotivc  Works,  and  for  six  years  following  this  he  was  a  special 
representative  in  the  railway  field  for  the  General  Electric  Company,  this 
work  covering  the  electrification  of  steam  roads,  railway  shops  and  the 
general  application  of  electricity  for  all  railway  purposes.  For  the  past 
two  years  he  has  held  the  position  with  the  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting 
Company,  which  he  resigned  to  takt;  up  his  new  work.  While  holding  the 
last  position,  Mr.  Ponieroy  also  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  consulting 
work  in  the  special   field  of  railway  *hops  and  machine  tool  operation. 


U'oRi  KSTFit    \fACHiNE    Si'KKw    C(>. —  The    abovc    company,    of    Worcesterv.-, 
.Mass..    announces    tho    death    of    Edward    Blake    DoUivcr,    treasuier    of    the--  >' 
Standard    Screw   Company   an(i   iiianagi-r   of   the    Worcester    .M.ichine    Screw -. '. 
I  'oiii)iaiiy.  .        .  .  ■    .  ';N.  - 


Dftuoit    Sr.AMLKss    SricEL    Tt:BFS    Co.— This    company    announces    the    ap-';  -; 
pointment  of  H.   S.  White  as  sales  manager  at  Detroit.  Mich.     Mr.   White's  -- 
experience  in  the  seamless  tube  field  began  in  1897  in  the  commercial  depart-;;;' 
incnt   of   the    Pope   Tube    Co.    in    Hartford,    Conn.      From    there    he    went   KT'.;- 
Cleveland  as   assistant   general   sales  agent   for   the   Shelby   Steel   Tube   Co..-.  •■ 
at  the  time  the  former  citnpany  was  absorbed  by  the  Shelby  Tube  Co.     In!-'."' 
1905.    after   the    absorption    of   this   company   by   the    National    Tube    Co.,    he -' 
became  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  in  charge  of  the 
seamless     steel     product     and     was     appointed     to     his    present     position     on 
April   15,   IfdO.  •  Vt" -"-^    •".:.  "•^^^■:;.-^   ?"•■>-    ■" 
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iTiiRNf    R^fLWAY: 


•.•  -■>..,"  Ill  addition  in  ihc  live  Iocf>Ill<»tivt■^  !)nili  In   tiic  Bidilwin  I^co- 

•..,.,\'-;.'  niotivo    (.'(Hiipaii}-.    wliicli    were    i'.hi^tr.it'd    i>n    jiai^e    j(mj   uf    the 

--'•■-:-  July  is-iiie  <>i  tills  juunial,  the  A'eTi'.ilk  &   Western  Railway  is 

'"•'.•;!C.  also    receivini;    lioiii    the    Anicricau   I^kh  iiii*Uvc   Coiiii»any    jivii^ 

•^;   .'  engines  of  the  same  general  type.            V:    '"V  •./■,;■•■',:/■. V//^^^ 

•  ;i';;  Iiiasniueli  as  great  frecdoin  was  allowed  the  huildcrs,  in  })6th 

^i-'-'y •■ :  of   these   orilefs,  tfi  use   their   own  jiidi^meiit    as  to  gviieral   ar- 

rV  .;  rangenient,  and  as  liotli  urtlcrs.wcrc.  bttilt  t©^vc^^ 

y}'.C^ ';  same    speeitkatioiis   as    to   the   work  lo   be   perfonned.   the  two 

■'i'':'\!'/  designs  illustrate  the  ditYereiices  of  opinitin  between  the  builders 

;..-■,.:;,.  very  clearly.     The   Ualdwin  loeoinotives  ;ire  of  the  2'8r8T>  type, 

.  .,7-..  •  having  a  total  weight   of  .iirjo,()o6  ll)s.,-.;of  whieh  X>o.fW  Is  on 

■."r  drivers.     The  .\iiiericaii  li>c<)iiioti\es  ar<"  of  the  o-X-f<  o  type  anti 

X;':.    ...  weigh  375,000  llis.  lutal,  all  of  which  is  of.  the  drivers.    Oiilsidc 
ii^-  '■':  ^-'-^-bf  this  different  wheel  arrangenunt,  thc.cliief  tliiTerencc  is  found 

.!:'r>"V'  '"  '''^'  Ijoiler  construction.     The  ilricbo>E.ui  lx»th  cases  ;isprac - 

'•'■'.•■  tically  the   same,  but  in  the   Baldwin   tocoMiotiveS  there  are  350 

■.".';  _»J^    in.    tube-,    ji     ft.    long,    wineh    t«  ruiiiiate    in    the    combustion 

■•;:./-■;..;?  .chjinibt'r,  aluaij  of  wliicli  is  A;f«<'d 'ft%'Vtcr  lionter                 450  tul)e»r 

/'.'■■  ^3  '"■  1""."   ;"i(l   in  the   froiit  end:  is.xi  ll'ddwin  superheater  ar- 

.-■•,;  ranged  as  .1   ivluriter       Ihe  hoikr  is  0I   the  separable  type,  the 
■V,        .V.",i<>nit    eojiiiii!.;    ;it    the   conibustion    chamber.      ()ii    the    (inler    here 


449  Utiles  Oil;  which  lite rcij^^ttj^a^i;^ ^p  sonic 

very  siiarp  curves,  will  ^U>>  be  pirt  into  s<,rviae,  it  is  expected,  on 
the  ni.iiu  line  betneen  \oi  ff.ilk  .'ilid  tlj-i.-ii*!.  a  distance  of  about 
408  miles,  where  a  gj>0«i  ttjiiMfrtunity  is  i.tiTercd  £i)r  obtaining  the 
full  :id vahtag^t's  of  the  ilaHct  typesi-  th|  -grafl(?^< on  ihis  section 

:  being  frnin  r  to  r.3  per  Cent.  :         '.y,-  '■"^'■'■'^r''---' i\}   : : 

kefeiriiig  to  tliv  liK-ouiotives  liiiiU  by  jlii-  Atnerican  Ijocpniotive 
<roy,ihirdc4iigii  if  in  general  »-)m%^$^^^^ 

six  of  \i Iiich  \vcre  recently-  delivered  Ity  thest-  btiildtTs  to  the 
J )ehiware  &  Mi'ulsoji  C"t>ii.pany,  being  illu-strated  on  page  207  of 
tjic  JuiK-  'ssMedf  this  j^vuriial.  Tiitn-  arc  soiHewhal  smaller  than 
tliat  dcrsiii:i»,  'howe\'er,  and  ahliough  the  Uoiler  tulx-s  arc  the  satne 
liugth  in  each  case,  ilic  Norfolk  &  VV*>tvrnT*)'i''»ih>tive  docs  not 
have  a  CQinbiistion  chaitiben :  :Alsvt  mv.  acooitnt  .of  the  smaller 

;  boiler  it  was  libi  necessary  "to  follow- il>e  arrangctncnt  oi  steam 
piping  it (fuired  (^n  the  |)ela\v.n-v  &  ll.uds«in.  (.Mjgiife  atid  tlic  higjh 
pressure  st'.rim  is  carried  direvtSy .  jfroiu'  tlie  dome :  to  ilie- vaivje^ 
clKiinber  in  the  usual  nianiicr._  .;  ;    -    ;        -^  '  V^-   :  :■■:■' :'^^-'~ 

.  ■   A  trtodilH"af  ion  frVtm  f  lu-  b  ft»rjner  ppK^tice  Cor  'attiou* 

latcfl  type  of  loconiotivc's  ii  .fotiiid  in  the  arrairgvnn  nt  of  tlic  re- 
versing qomicction  to  live  loW;i>res>ureejrginc,  where  a  Vscheim: 
>innlar  to  that  ifni  theTi;ddv\hi.ji?n«ines  is,  «st-iL     'ITiia  consist » 


i.oeo.\ioi ivi: HKSiiCNMti  iiv  TfU-i  .VMiirjKAN.  lxkrc*^K)TvVK  COMVAS^V:  Fiifc    '  "■ 


ii;i;)i.K   .\.\,;j  .'.v ;..-;;. i;.\'  i;.\i  \\■A^' 


illustrated  the  lioiKr  is  simply  .liid  entirely  a  steanigt'neratof,  • 
having  367  _'' I  in.  Iliii-s,  J4  ft.  IcMtg,  wlnt^i  end-ii^i  tlie.,>ni.<*ke  b))x. 
in  tlie  i:sual  manner.  ■''''^V'       "' ,,  ;  ,;''v-'''^/''-- ■'^v.':'' ■-,:;■"••■■  -'v  ^ 

/■■v  111  tile  iiKthnd  (if  steam  control  is  aii()theriiotice.'ible  ditYerence. 

•The  Italdwiii  engines  exhaust  directly  iiit>  the  receiver  pipe  from 
the  high  jiressure  cyUnders  aiul  pnnidc  siniply  a  I,' i  inch  pipe 
connection,  with  a  globe  valve  in  the  cab.  for  furnishing  steam 
llo  the  low  pressure  cylinders  in  starting.  This  pipe  c<mneets  to 
the  receiver  pipe,  .ind  its  small  "siye  is  depended  upon  to  suHi- 
ciently    reduce    the    pressure.       The    Anierieau    locomotives    :ir  • 

.*  compounded  on  the  MetUnsystent,  which  includes  an  aittrimatic 
intercepting  valve  tliat  admits  s.leam  at  reduced  pressure  to  the 
recii\er  as  >oon  as  the  throttle  is  opene<l  .tid  aiilouiatically  closes 
wlun  the  ixliau-t   from  the  higli  pns-ure  cyliiulers  bnihls  up  the 

•^receiver  pres-ure  to  the  ]>roper  point.  Ucf^n  also  IjrC  opened  f«r 
the  ])uri)<.se  of  incre.isiiii;  the  recdver  pfessntc  or  "s'uipliiig" 
whenever  desired. 

-:,:  These    three    features— /V' i^.,'- wheel    arr.in.ueiiunl.    boiler    cpu- 


ciif  earryiiig  tiie  c<»niiVcti6n  Wetweefi  the  Itigh  and;  UjM-  pTcssare 
reversing  sliaftA  lictween  the  fnimos,  and  providing  it  with  a 
j'.uiver.s-d  jvtint  at  the  high  pre ssnrv  cyliixKrs  saddle.  TIut;  ar- 
.ranseinciiteliinniates  the  necessity  of;  ftsiiig  niirtersal  joints  Ml 
the  nidins  bar  h.ingerv  ;uid  dv>ey'  iliK^^^iiv.i^  ijirvaV  a^ 
in   the,\atvi'   evtiit^  /vylijin   cUiyinK  ^     .    "  ;  ■     -,;":"  ... 

.The  general  dimeijsioins,  weights  and  raii<.»s.  aVc  .jjivcii  in  tbc 

follp]!A^il)g  tahle  :•.:/;;/;>.:';;:> ^    .;;v>  l^i-^'^^-^^-fW  .'■■'^C-'-' 

■  .■ '-^r  :;■■■•■■'."■  '■.•?■■-■    ."«;fc?ii'e«AJ.:  p>TA.    ...  y/^-'^^  \'.  ■.?•''•-•  '.■~.^! 

i^iingc:  ::s,y.-,.'.  ^y..~y.  ...;;;,',%...>■•  /..,■;  ..i  .:.-..■  v..>;'.,.>  ;.-i,Vvy/i\i^..,.i'4,  A;  WVi  ill. 


structipn  and  system  of  compounding— are  the  chief  points  where- 
in the  two  builders  entertain  dilTtrciit  opiiii<'ii-,  and  .an  oppor 
tunity  will  bo  given  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  arrangements,  which  it  is  hoped 
iiivill  assist  in  sctthng  the  ditTerences  of  opinion  which  now  seem 
to  generally  exist  anionic  railroad  men  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  types. 

^    These  locomotives,  while  inten<led  principally  for  use  on  the 
division  between  Columbus,  O.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.,  u  di^t.incc  Of 


.Service 

Fuel  ;.;.;...,.;..;.:,;.-.,. 

Tractive   clltirt    :"'.  .,.■•:..  ... 

Wiitrlit    in   workiii.B    Vn<l<t 
Wii.ijht  on  diivi.i  s.  ;v. .  . . , 

WVijiht  (if  t'lmiiK-  .-(iij  JciviiiT  in  w'«r|Htiit.-4_irfl«-rv...v.'fi  ;.-■.  ;-^^ 
Will  cl  baso,  firiviliUi  .  .V,  .'.  .v* .  ,■ .  i.,;.;^-.:...;.  .:.  .i  ,'.',>-.i,C.!;  v.",  ;• 
Wht  cl  tiubc,  total    ....  .....:, .-  ^.v,-.  ..-...'-*-..  ;■..-..  if.  .;-'.vv  rf-S;..^>X' -•.*■-= 

Wlivi'l  Iiasc,  i-nt;iiic'a»l«I  U'4iiK-r.  ,.,;.■>•;.  ;,15,W-.-..J.v,  •>;■,.;  <•», 

■  •  ;  swths^' 

Wcifiht  on  drivers  -r-  tractive  eir^irt,;;, 

Tula!   \vcii;!u   -:-  tt.lrtivf   «ff<»rt .  ...  .1", .;  -.-.. .,,..,  .,  .  . ...  . 

Tractive  clhirl  X  <li;mi-  rlHvi:!,--    •.-hcatinK  suf^acc  ..■...>..., . 
Tiiial  luatitnr  «ur-fai'''  ->   ^rr-il'-  .Ti  cji , .; . . . ........  ,i.V.,,.vL 

iMriliox  Ii<  atjnK  «iuifa>-(r.  >  l.»t.-il  hr.itins  "su r (.101:4  %.'.-  „\ 
WVigln  iin  ftrivcM. -:-  tr>>.:jl  hr.ntinii  Mtifiu^:.  .,■...,  ;».;.;>. 
\'<ihinK-  *i|uival<itt  simiilt-  eyliixltr.s.  vn:  ft ...i. v. >■»■.'-■  ..i..- 
Tiit.il  lu;itini:  'iirfaW.  :  vol.  iqniv.cytiU'K  is.  .■,.•,;''.  ■,,,..-, 
•  irati'  arra  -5-.- Ytil,..  o<iuiiV.  cyliu'lv?*'.  • ....  i  ■..'.,  v.^>.-..^/.  »,. 

■  ■-^:''-  ^;.;vv 'V' -  <.ri,iKi>KSSi  V\'^;"'',   ^-■]  :: 

■Kinn    . , .  -i '. -i . . .. ."..  ......,-* .  .■" ,.'  » -  v«>*.* .-  T  ^-.»  •".-•■•,  •  i  -fT-j-'.^i 

.1  >i:iti;<t4;x'  '.  .!;., V,  .  vy  .  VV  «^-:i  •  V->-  -  '>;iv>-'  •..•'••,•  •',•'•'•  r:.i  ■  ' 

Stroke  ,  •  • .  •■• .. f  ..i *.i .!.*>■. .... .-« \ .-> .  .,*■» •.*,*•  •  -.r"  "••*•.•  •  •  * •'•  •:• 

fvittd,  ■Tl.  'P.""i...  •  .,-••-..■  ..#  .V'.-  •  *.-  •  .•■•-'?','-'•*  *  *  *  .*  •  "-^  '  '*'' ' ' " '  * " 
^inn,  1.,  I  .  - . .  *..'..*..;■.  •'•".. *-,''"r' ■-'•.■  ^  .■■^**A •*.^•  ^"  3.'  ?•■?•■  •.*.!*.•  •  V.i 
firi-,Ttesl  travil  >  . . . ,  .  ...  .^  »  .  :i  .  ..,•,'.  f  ..i.; .  ',;>■,.;'.  ,•<■.'".., 1.i,: 
Outside  lap,  II.  Pi. . .., .  ...  .i;..,..;;i..yy. '.;'.;  .■.'■.■i.,.i>:.'.».y; 
Outside  lap,  I..  P.»v«... » •>•  .%..'...•»";"..;«•;/■.>•••. ir-".» </•«-♦> -y-i 


Fr«>i«rt>< 

u-J.-,-..  .Itit.  C'o.il 
.-.;•>.  .S.'>,.tlH»  Jh- 

■J;''.  i'.Vi'U.MM  ii>j,. 

»:'.  ..3Tii;«"»«»  ll.«i. 
.•.•..'..<•'!•■<.«■■*«»  lb'. 
.<.'.•'..  V't  ft.  ft  in. 
:;....4r  fv.  8  in. 
■;■.:■. 75  ft.  Ifiiw. 
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Inside  clearance    3/10  in. 

WIIKKLS. 

Driving,   diametir   over   tires iiO   in. 

Driving,   thickness   of  tires 3   in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  lengtli 10  x  12  |n. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length ft'/i  x  12  in. 

BOILER. 

Style Straight 

Working  pressure    200  lbs. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 83%  in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 120^   x  98J4 

Firebox  plates,  thickness. . . . ; ^i   &   J^   in. 

Firebox,  water  space    F.   Gyj,  S.   &  B.  5  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 367 — 2J4    in. 


Tubes,  length 24  ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes   , 6,167  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox 212   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    5,379  sq.   ft. 

( irate  area 75.3  sq.  ft. 

Smokestack,   diameter    20   in. 

Smokestack,  height  above  vail 15  ft.  5  11/16  in. 

Center  of  boiler  above   rail 120  in. 

TENDER. 

Tank    Water    Bottom 

Frame    15  in.   Center,  12   in.   Side   Sills 

Wheel's,  diameter   33  in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length Syi  x  10  in. 

Water  capacity   9,000  gals. 

Coal   capacity    14   tons 


EQUALIZATION   OF    MALLET    ARTICULATED    LOCOMOTIVES. 

By  W.  E.  Johnston. 


It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  in  this  country  in  design 
ing  Mallet  articulated  loconiotivcs,  to  equalize  all  the  driving 
springs  of  the  front  engine  together  and  witii  the  leading  truck 
if  one  is  used.  This  arrangement  gives  practically  a  three-point 
support  to  the  boiler  and  prevents  local  stresses  of  a  diagonal 
nature  on  uneven  track,  or  when  entering  or  leaving  curves  on 
which  the  outer  rail  is  elevated.  The  .stability  of  the  locomo- 
tive is,  however,  very  materially  reduc/d  by  this  arrangement, 
possibly  to  a  dangerous  extent  with  certain  spring  rigging  ar- 
rangements on  the  back  engine. 

Figure  i  shows  the  situation  011  an  engine  of  the  j-8-8-2  type 
equalized  according  to  the  usual  method  and  with  the  back  end 
of  both  trailer  equalizers  resting  on  a  i,ingle  cradle  casting  in 


izers  can  exert  to  prevent  rotation  of  the  transverse  equalizer, 
and  also  the  ma.ximum  turning  moment  due  to  inequalities  in 
weight  on  opposite  sides  of  the  engine. 

If  tile  distance  l)etwecn  the  front  end  of  the  trailer  equalizers 
is  made  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  driving  springs  with 
or  without  a  transverse  equalizer  the  turning  moment  will  be 
^^(P  -j-  P'),  Figure  2,  in  which  X  equals  the  distance  between 
the  frame  centers. 


The  factor^  of  the  equation  AB 

W2 


^^  X  Y  applies  only 
w  2 


to  locomotives  having  the  rear  end  of  both  trailer  equalizers 
resting  on  a  common  support  as  in  the  case  of  trailer  trucks  in 
which  a  single  cradle  casting  acts  as  a  combined  truck  center 


Fi'; 

the  trailer  truck.  Considering  only  the  boiler,  rear  engine  frame, 
high  pressure  cylinder  and  such  parts  as  arc  rigidly  attached 
thereto,  ABC  is  the  three  point  or  triangular  support  and  CG 
the  center  of  gravity.  The  stability  of  the  locomotive  then  de- 
pends on  the  distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  sides 
AC  and  BC  of  the  triangle.  The  width  of  the  base  AB  of  the 
triangle  depends  on  the  spring  arrangement  of  the  rear  engine, 
and  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  frames  on  engines  without 
trailing  trucks. 

On  engines  with  trailing  trucks  using  a  transverse  equalizer 
as  shown  in  Figures  i  and  2,  the  width  AB  =  ^ '  X  Y  where 

Y  is  the  distance  between  the  points  at  which  the  trailer  equaliz- 
ers bear  on  the  transverse  equalizer,  Wi^  weight  on  driving 
springs  of  rear  engine  and  W2  =  Wi  plus  weight  on  trailer 
springs. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  transverse  equalizer  will  turn 
about  one  of  the  bearings  for  the  trailer  equalizers  as  a  fulcrum 
if  the  turning  moment  due  to  the  difference  in  weight  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  engine  resulting  from  centrifugal  force  or 
other  causes,  exceeds  the  maximum  turning  moment  which  the 
trailer  equalizers  can  exert  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  total 
pressure  of  the  two  trailer  equalizers  on  the  transverse  equal- 
izer is  obviously  equal  to  the  upward  pull  of  the  driving  spring 
hangers  or  P  +  P',  Fig.  2. 


This  may  all  be  concentrated  on  one  equalizer. 


(P  +  P') 


then  will  equal  the  maximum  turning  moment  the  trailer  equal- 


pin,  swing  bolster  and  equalizer  support.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, the  trailer  springs  do  not  assist  in  righting  the  engine  as 
the  load  from  the  trailer  equalizers  is  carried  on  the  cradle  near 
the  center  of  the  engine  and  tlie  trailer  acts  as  a  single  point  of 
support.  The  effect  of  carrying  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
rear  engine  on  a  support  at  the  center  of  the  engine  is,  obviously, 
to  reduce  the  resistance  to  rolling  in  the  same  proportion,  or 
about  ten  per  cent,  in  ordinary  2-8-8-2  designs. 

In  Figure  i,  if  Y  =  25'/^",  AB  equals  about  23"  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  gravity  to  the  sides  AB  and  BC  of  the 
triangle  will  equal  6j/.".  This  will  be  the  condition  on  straight 
track.  On  curves,  however,  the  center  of  bearing  pressure  be- 
tween the  boiler  and  the  front  engine  is  on  the  center  line  of 
the  engine  frame  and  on  a  curve  to  the  right,  ABD,  shown  dot- 
ted, would  become  the  triangle  of  support  instead  of  ABC. 

On  a  10°  curve  Cf^  equals  about  8",  then  the  distance  from 
the  center  of  gravity  to  the  side  AD  will  equal  about  3J4",  giving 
an  extremely  small   margin  of  safety. 

The  distance  between  centers  of  the  driving  bases  of  the  front 
and  rear  engines  will  not  be  more  than  rbout  25  feet  for  0-8-8-0 
and  2-8-8-2  types,  and  the  difference  between  the  elevations  of 
the  outer  rail  in  this  distance  will  not  usually  exceed  %". 

Heavy  engines  of  these  types  must  necessarily  have  good  and 
substantial  track.  The  necessity  for  three  point  support,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  largely  imaginary  and  of  much  less  importance 
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than  the  increased  stability  to  be  gained  by  changing  the  equali- 
zation. 

Figure  3,  herewith,  shows  a  spring  rigging  arrangement  for 
engines  of  the  2-8-8-2  type.  This  gives  five  points  of  support 
for  the  parts  above  the  springs,  but  each  of  these  five  points  of 
support  has  from  three  to  five  points  of  support  on  the  rails,  so 


it  does  not  follow  that  a  tool  which  stands  up  longer  than  another 
under  breakdown  conditions,  will  do  the  same  under  practical 
conditions.  The  majority  of  the  formulas  now  in  existence  for 
computing  horsepdwer  required  for  tools  are  generally  mislead- 
ing and  useless,  and  no  general  formula  that  would  be  of  prac- 
tical value  has  been   developed,  as   the   power   required   varies 


that  the  effect  of  low  spots  in  the  track  at  rail  joints,  at  edges 
of  the  turntable  or  other  inequalities  will  be  distributed  between 
enough  springs  so  as  not  to  have  any  injurious  effect. 

In  Figure  3  the  polygon  ACDEB  represents  the  five  point  sup- 
port for  the  parts  above  the  springs.  The  distance  of  the  center 
of  gravity  from  the  edge  of  the  support  would  be  21 J/^"  on  an 
engine  with  43"  frame  centers  standing  on  straight  track.  On 
a  10°  curve  the  distance  would  be  about  iS]//',  and  the  distances 
from  the  center  of  gravity  to  the  side  of  the  support  with  the 
arrangement  as  shown  in   Figure  3  are  therefore  equal  to  ap 


proximately  3  to  5  times  the  corresponding  distances  in  Figure 
I,  the  increase  in  ultimate  stability  being  proportional. 

The  spring  rigging  arrangement  for  the  front  engine  shown  in 
Figure  3  is  known  to  be  entirely  practical  and  satisfactory,  as  it 
is  now  in  use  on  some  engines  originally  equalized  like  Figure 
r,  which  gave  trouble  from  the  springs  of  the  front  engine  get- 
ting out  of  their  proper  positions. 


HORSEPOVER  REQUIRED  FOR  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


The  determination  of  the  horsepower  required  for  driving 
machine  tools  calls  for  the  exercise  of  considerable  judgment, 
especially  in  the  case  of  alternating  current  motors  where  a 
power  factor  enters  into  consideration.  Exhaustive  tests  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  power  required  to  drive 
tools,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  these  tests  are  lacking 
in  essential  features  that  would  make  them  valuable.  Conclu- 
sions drawn  from  incomplete  data  are  apt  to  be  misleading ;  as  in 
the  case  of  tests  made  with  motors  which  are  considerably  under- 
loaded or  overloaded,  and  where  efficiencies  are  not  taken  into 
consideration ;  or  where  the  material  used  and  duration  of  test 
are  not  stated;  or  where  there  has  been  failure  to  state  whether 
the  test  was  a  practical  one  or  merely  a  breakdown  test.  The 
conclusions  drawn  from  breakdown  tests  are  often  deceptive  and 
should  not  be  used  for  determining  power  to  drive  tools ;  also 


with  the  tnetal  worked,  the  cutting  speed  and  many  other  con- 
ditions. 

The  construction  of  the  tool  is  seldom  taken  into  consideration 
when  estimating  horsepower,  yet  some  of  the  worm-driven  tools 
are  notoriously  inefficient.  Other  tools  are  so  constructed  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  power  delivered  to  the  tool  is  consumed 
in  friction  losses  and  not  in  useful  work :  again,  the  tool  may  be 
constructed  upon  approved  lines  but  may  not  be  stiff  enough  to 
stand  the  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected,  thereby  causing  con- 
siderable loss  of  power,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  difference  in 
power  due  simply  to  the  shape  of  a  cutting  tool,  has  been  re- 
peatedly proved  by  tests.  In  one  instance,  it  required  72  per 
cent,  more  power  to  drive  a  plain  spiral  milling  cutter  than  the 
same  cutter  nicked,    i.  ,  ?'..;    v 

The  advent  of  the  high-speed  steel  and  the  high-power  tools, 
together  with  the  increased  speed  of  old  tools,  makes  much  of  the 
data  bearing  on  horsepower  collected  up  to  a  comparatively  short 
time  ago,  of  somewhat  doubtful  value.  From  the  above,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  duty  required  of  a  tool  in  one  shop  may 
be  more  severe  than  that  in  another,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  cannot 
be  accurately  stated  that  a  definite  size  ot  motor  is  required  for 
a  given  tool.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  horsepower 
for  small  tools  has  been  pretty  well  fixed.  With  the  larger  tools 
the  variation  in  horsepower  required  is  much  more  pronounced, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  more  important  on  account  of  the  size 
of  the  motors  involved.  This  variation  in  horsepower  is  often 
as  much  as  4  to  i  and  sometimes  even  6  to  i. — Citas.  Fair  before 
A.  S.  M.  E.  and  A.  I.  E.  E.  :-;  v-;^ 


United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. — This  new  bureatt  was  estab- 
lished July  I  w-ith  the  transfer  from  the  Geological  Survey  to- 
the  bureau  of  all  work  relating  to  mine  and  fuel  investigation 
and  including  the  fully  equipped  testing  station  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  publications  of  the  Survey  relating  to  mine  and  fuel  inves- 
tigations will  in  the  future  be  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  last  bulletin  of  the  Survey,  "The  Explosibility  of 
Coal  Dust,"  by  G.  S.  Rice,  being  issued  about  August  i.  Fol- 
lowing this  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will  issue  "Volatile  Matter  of 
Coal";  "Coal  Analysis,"  by  N.  VV.  Lord ;  "Final  Data  Regarding 
Steam  Tests"  by  L.  P.  Breckenridge ;  "North  Dakota  Lignite  at 
a  Boiler  Fuel,"  "Producer  Gas  Tests  in  1905-07,"  "The  Coke 
Industry  as  Related  to  the  Foundry,"  "Coal  for  Eliminating  Gas," 
and  "Petroleum  as  Fuel  for  Boilers."  The  newly  created  Fed- 
eral bureau  is  about  to  make  up  a  permanent  mailing  list  of 
those  interested  in  receiving  news  concerning  its  work  and  copies 
of  the  bulletins,  and  all  persons  who  care  to  have  their  names 
on  the  list  are  requested  to  notify  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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J00,000  LB.  NARROW  GAUGE  HOPPER  CAR.  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  dimensions : 

Length   over   buffers 42   ft.    9   in. 

Centr.\l   South   African   Railway.  mlX  ovel  a\\'.\y/////////////////////////////////////////////s' ii.*i  in. 

Width  over  headstocks 8  ft.   2yi   in. 

.  Width  inside   8  ft.  2  in. 

For  use  in  the  coal  traffic  iii  the  Rand  diitrict  around  Johannes-       Total  height  lo  ft. 

burg,  the   Central    South   African   Railways   has   purchased   hve  Truck^'wheHbas"  . '.'.'.'.'.'.' .\' .'.'.'.".".'.'.'./.' .'.\'.^ 

experimental  sclf-rlischarging  hopper  cars,  designed  and  built  by       K'^'J-''^'^^"^  ul"^'''';' "  J"  j; '' as  ft.  c  in. 

,        T         ,      „  „  ,.      .       ,        ,   T         .         „       ,        ..        ^.  .  liiifTer  height   (unloaded) -. 2  ft.  11   m. 

the  Leeds  torge  Company,  Lnmtcd,  of  Leeds  (hngland).    This      Centers  of  journals 5  it.  6  in. 

company   has   also   during   recent   years   built   two   hundred    and  i.oLf^^^^!?f. .......'..."...'.'.'.'."..'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.' .'.\' .'.'.'.'.".'.'.".' .16 

fifty  83,000  lb.  capacity  all-stccl  hopper  cars  for  tiiis  road.     The       VV^'Kht   40,880  lbs. 

Central   South  African   Railway  is  3   ft.  6  in.   gauge   and  these  — -^ 

cars  arc  said  to  be  the  largest  freight  lolling  stock  which  has  STATISTICS  OF  RAILROADS. 

yet  been  constructed  for  any  narrow  gauge  railway  system.  

From  the  illustration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  body  of  the  car,  The  preliminary  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 

which   is   constructed   throughout   of   steel,   is   carried   on    Fox's  merce   Commission   on   the   statistics   of   railways  in  the  United 


1(.X).000    1.1;.    STKKl.    llOl'l'IK    (  .\K    1  ( 'K   3    FT     6    IX.    G.M'GE    RAII.Rd.M). 


patent  pressed  steel  undcrframc,  the  latter  being  carried  at  either 
end  on  the  spherical  centers  of  two  four-wheel  trucks,  also  of  the 
Fox  pressed  steel  pattern.  The  Leeds  Forge  Company's  patent 
arrangement  of  the  inside  stanchions  has  been  adopted  in  order 
to  give  the  mir.imum  overall  dimensions.  The  cars  are  arranged 
so  as  to  discharge  the  whole  of  the  contents  at  the  center,  and 
the  doors  can  be  opened  and  closed  from  citlier  side  of  the  car 
by  turning  the  transverse  shaft.  This  shaft  carries  levers  fixed 
to  it  which  are  cnimectcd  by  links  to  toggles,  the  bottom  ends  of 
which  are  attached  to  the  door.  These  toggles  are  so  arranged 
that  when  the  doors  arc  closed  they  are  in  line  with  each  other, 
and  they  thus  resist  any  tendency  of  thj  doors  to  open  through 
tlie  action  of  the  load  on  the  doors,  or  as  a  result  of  switching 
operations.  The  cars  are  fitted  with  an  either-side  handscrew 
brake,  applying  brakes  to  all  wheels,  and  are  fitted  with  the 
buffer  gear  common  to  the  C.  S.  A.  system. 


States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  contains  the  following 
information :  On  June  30,  1909,  there  was  a  total  single  track 
mileage  of  236,868.53,  an  increase  of  over  3,000  miles  from  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  railways  included  in  the  report 
is  2,196.  There  were  57,212  locomotives  in  service  at  that  date, 
an  increase  of  479  over  the  previous  year.  Of  these  13,317  are 
passenger,  33,935  freight,  8,837  switching,  the  remainder  being 
unclassified.  The  total  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  are  2,218,280, 
or  about  13,000  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  average  number 
of  locomotives  per  thousand  miles  of  line  was  243,  and  of  cars 
0,423.  The  total  number  of  employees  on  steam  roads  was 
1,502,823,  an  average  of  638  per  too  miles  of  line.  This  does  not 
include  the  employees  on  switching  and  terminal  companies, 
which  are  not  considered  in  any  of  the  summaries.  The  total 
capitalization  at  par  value  was  $17,487,868,935,  representing  a 
capitalization  of  $59,259  per  mile  of  line.  During  the  year  there 
were  253  passengers  killed  and  10,311  injured.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, but  86  passengers  were  killed  and  4,805  injured  because  of 
collisions  or  derailments.  The  total  number  of  persons  other 
than  employees  or  passengers  killed  was  5,859,  injured  10,309. 


DF.T.ML   OF   DOOR  OPERATING    MECHANISM. 


New  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Terminal. — The  new  Chi- 
cago terminal  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  has  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  remarkably  attractive 
and  imposing  appearance  which  the  finished  structure  will  pre- 
sent. The  station  building  and  train  shed  occupy  an  area  of  320 
by  1,290  ft.,  all  buildmgs  covering  20  acres  of  ground.  The 
tracks  in  the  train  shed  have  a  capacity  of  200  cars.  The  total 
daily  capacity  of  the  whole  station  will  be  250,000  passengers 
which  can  be  handled  without  any  confusion  or  crowding.  The 
building  contains  all  possible  facilities  and  conveniences  for 
travelers. 


OPERATION    OF   MALLET   COMPOUNDS   IN   PUSHER   SERVICE 


c    HUDSON 


DELAWARE    &    HUDSON    CO.  v. 


On  page  207  of  the  June  issue  of  this  journal  appeared  an  il- 
lustrated description  of  some  very  powerful  Mallet  locomotives 
of  the  0-8-8-0  type,  six  of  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Co.  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
These  locomotives  were  designed  to  take  the  place  of  two  very 
large  pusher  engines  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  use  on  the 
grade  out  of  Carbondale,  Pa. 

-After  they  had  been  in  service  for  a  short  time,  some  com- 
parative test  runs  were  made  to  determine  the  exact  cost  of 
operatin;^'  on  this  grade  under  the  two  methods.  Four  runs  were 
made  with  the  same  two  pushers  of  the  class  E-s  type,*  then 
four  runs  with  one  of  the  Mallets,  followed  by  four  more  with 
another  Mallet.  The  tonnage  of  all  trains  was  practically  the 
same.  Observations  were  taken  and  determinations  made  of 
the  number  of  cars  handled  by  the  pusher  alone,  the  steam  pres- 
sure, coal  burned,  draft,  water  consumption,  etc.  These  are 
given  in  the  table  below. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  results  that  one  Mallet  performed 
almost  exactly  the  same  work  as  two  of  the  E-5  engines  with 


Tonnage   moved   by  pusher.  ......,,..>-•■•.•.••••.•••  ■1.5"4 

Percentage  moved  by  pusher. ....  .i.»,  ...•i...i. ...  .66.81* 

Running  time — W.  C.  Tower  to  Forest  City 88  min. 

"  "        Forest  City  to  Uniondale 18.8  min. 

"  "        Uniondale  to  Summit 48  min. 

"        W.  C.  Tower  to  Summit...  1  hr.  42.8  min. 

Miles  per  hour— W.  C.  Tower  to  Forest  City 7.fi2 

"       Forest  City  to  Uniondale... 14.20 

"        "         "       Uniondale   to   Summit .......11.69 

"       ;•'.:''       W.  C.  Tower  to  Summit.., %...>.  .10.61 

.\vcrag:e  steam  pressure —  .  ~xd-:^~    ' 

W.  C.  Tower  to  Forest  City...i,w,;,.',.'**"''^'9-A^U/tiA' 

Forest  City  to  Uniondale .,i^..,.^..>.i-»WiH 

Uniondale  to   Summit .«.,.'...^... ..198.5 

W.  C.  Tower  to  Summit 196.5 

Pounds  of  coal  burned — 

W.  C.  Tower  to  Forest  City .6,281 

Forest  City  to  Uniondale .'.,<......,..  .4,540 

Uniondale  to  Summit ..vv.<.^>v.. .  .8,253 

W.   C.   Tower  to   Summit ..'. ...19,074 

Kind  of  coal* ,. __^_^ 

Pounds  of  coal  per  hr.  per  sq,  ft.  grate  area 65.8 

Draft,  inches  water — Front  of  diaphraghi 

Rack  of   diaphragm 

"■        ''"  /'    .:"/.       Firebox 

rt  «-■.««  _^^|j    pgj,       _     

Gallons  water  used- — \V.  C.  Tower  to  Forest  Citv.  ..  .4.334 

"  •'         "         Forest  City  to  Uniondale.'. 2.814 

.**■•-     '.  ^ '--.■:'*■ -'■     Uniondale  to  Summit 5,49iJ 

'*;•■••"      W,  C.   Tower  to   Summit 12,844 


1,490.8 

65.48 

45  S 
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21.8 
43.1 

-.    50 


mm. 
min. 
min. 
min. 

628 
12.3a 
12.47 

9.8S 

203 
19» 
1!>9 
20-) 

8,784 

2.57^ 

4.2T3 

10,689 

57.J> 
6.21 
4  ?1 
2.30 
.29 

3.233 
2,056 
S.916 
9,205 
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Tower    Qp    l.«^ 


Q Utter  Tttnk 


PROFILE    OF    LINE    FROM    \V.    C.    TL'WER    TO    SUM  MIT— D.    &   H.    CO. 


a  saving  of  about  44  per  cent,  in  coal  and  27  per  cent,  in  water. 
Since  the  coal  used  on  the  Mallets  was  not  as  expensive  a  grade 
the  results  are  all  the  more  striking. 

Some   of  the   general   dimensions,   weights,   etc.,   of   the   two 
classes  are  given  below: 

Class    E  .')  II 

Type    2-S-O  0-8-8-0 

Weight,  total,  lbs r>46,50(i  445.000 

Weight,  drivers,  lbs •>17,50()  445,000 

Tractive  effort,  lbs . .   49,690  105,000 

Diameter  drivers,  in 57  51 

Steam  pressure,  lbs 210  220 

Cylinders,   diameter,   in 23  26    &    41 

Cylinders,  stroke,  in 30  28 

Boiler,    diameter,    in 83  -"-i  90 

Tubes,  number  and  size 493 — 2  446 — 2^4 

Tubes,  length   14  ft.  6  in.  24   ft. 

Grate  area,  sq.  ft 99.85  99.85 

Heating  surface,  total,  sq.  ft 4,045.5  6,62 J 

The  average  results  of  four  runs  with  two  class  E-5  and  eight 

runs  with  the  Mallets  (four  with  each)   arc  as  follows: 

Ko.   of  locomotives 2  1 

Class    E  6  H 

Type    2-8-0  0-8-8-0 

Cars  in  train 44.S  45 

Handled  by   pusher 30.3  80.1 

Actual  tonnage  of  train 2,279.3  2,276.0 

*  See  American  Engineer,  January,  1907,  page  22. 
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Coal  burned  per  1,000  ton  miles. 349  .196 

Cost  per  1,000  ton  miles 768  .431 

*  E  5  pushers  used  a  mixture  of  pea  50  per  cent.,  buckwheat  40  per  cent., 
soft  10  per  cent.  The  Mallets  used  a  mixture  of  pea  and  soft  which  aver- 
aged, pea  48.75  per  cent.,  soft  61.25  per  cent. 


Growth  of  Pension  Systems. — With  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  165,000  railroad  employees  have  been  added  to  the  500,000 
in  this  country  to  whom  pension  plans  already  apply.  This  large 
increase  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Rock 
Island  Hnes,  which  have  announced  the  installation  of  pension 
departments.  The  latest  government  report  on  the  number  of 
railroad  employees  puts  the  total  for  the  country  at  1,672,074. 
Of  these  approximately  665,000,  or  about  40  per  cent,  serve  the 
roads  which  have  pension  systems.  Companies  that  now  bestow 
pensions  on  employees  are  the  New  York  Central,  the  Rock 
Island,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh, 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Santa 
Fe,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its  affiliated 
lines,  the  Lackawanna,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Atlanfi 
Coast  Line,  the  Reading,  and  Jersey  Central. 
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100.000  LB.  NARROW  GAUGE  HOPPER   CAR. 

;-;:.-.v'-.'^ />■.•■•. -'■:.•  GEJJttR-vu^SjpijTH:  .Vfrican   Railway. 

;  I'ojf  iise  in  tiK''U:t»;il  trailk  in  the  Rami  (li.:tri(.-t  aromid  Johaiini.-.-- 
..biirir.  thoCcntFiil  .Sintli  African  i\aihv;:y>  ha-  piirclia-i.<l  live 
cxiH-riinc'iital  >v-lf^Ui>cIiaJ"Kiiv:4  ii'/ppt-r  crir-,  dr-iiiiitd  and  luiilt  by 
the  l^t'ds  I'^orge, Company^  I jinitv'tU:  t>£  Li  td  {  l-.niilanil ).  I'lii- 
cuinpaiiy  lia.-  :ilM.)  dnfiiit'  ricviu  yiar>  Iniili  tu>i  luindrod  and 
fitly  t^3^xio  II'.  <ai>ai-ily  all  >t*.i.l  licpjur  car.-  l'"r  llii-  roa.d.  I'Ik 
CcmrJil  Siiutlj  African  R.iilway  i-  ,?  tt.:6  il'-  .uaniii  and  tlu-c 
cars  lai-u  saiil;.it>  fn."  tb«  l^vfS*:st  treiglit.  lollinji  -st'ick  wliicli  lia- 

■yet  bicii  Ot)n-trtict(  d   fiir  .any  narmw  li.'iuiii-  railv\ay   sy>tiin. 

,  ,  rrviil.tlH'  ilin.-,tr:ili<)ii,  it  will  l)c  mcii  that,  tlic  body  ''>i  the  car, 

■wRii'h   r>i   c<:n»striu'ie«i   thrinitihoiu  ;«:>f   ijtecl;  ii  cafrii-d    on    Fox's 


The  following  are  j-omc  of  the  leadiii'i  diinensionst 

l.c  iiyth    civci    IntJfcrs.:; .  i. ._, ,  ... ... .  ,  . .  j..,  . . . .  .-..,.  t .  ^.  ,  ..,,_. .  . . 

Ki  iiiil li   in*)irl».'    .....  .'..fc /♦.•  ^ "♦  .-i ..v'.  •■»^v*«w-,  ^  t  ..'..^^B.. '•♦->. .v*' »,^'»-*.#,  •■• .  . 

Willi h  iiviT  .ill..  ....  .  :.;;.-., .',;,. ■..  :.:,  M.'--. i ...'.  ^.,,.  .v. . .  . ; . . .  .  . 

Wiillli   ovor  lic?d-tock.-. .  ..■>.;;■.  .'. . .;,,.',...  .'•; .  ii.-.^.. . 

Wiilil;  inside .y.'.".,. 

Tot.il  h.ifht  , .  .f  .j;  I'i , ,..  i ..;', 
Win  <1>.  .li.iinoltT'.»'. ,.  ?>'. .'.-».... 
Tnirk  ivlic.-ibnsf  ...,,..  .ii .-'<,,"• 
Cintfr-  iif  trui'ks.  . .  v;.  >.i/. , 
r.'i'Vrr   lu-ii;lit   (unld.irteft).., .'. 

t  rlllirs  111  join  ii.il- ■. .  , 

\i  t  tM-iiavity   .......... . .  v... 

i  .«t:ii|     ,  '■ 
W.ii;lit 


I-,*  "♦.-••.•.  "-f! 


. y .. . ;»••....  fc> 


...  f  •..•,'  V* 
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STATISTICS  OF  RAILROADS. 


The  preliminary  ab>traot  of  tlie  rvp'irt  of  tlie  Inter 
merce  Commission   on   tlu-  -tati-tic>  of   laiUvavs  in 
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patie;nt  pres*.e<r.»ivcl  tiii<U'rfr:iiiu;,  the  latter  lieiiii;  carried  at  <.itlur 
ti,4  O'l.tht  >phiticii)  ceptcrs  of  two  *^^^  truck?.  vlUo  of  the 

f"o\  .pi:l'?-'*e<.l.  rtte]  .p.atlcrn.  The  Li.edi<  Forge  Coinjtany's  patent 
afntii.Ue.mi-iit.  V.f  fijr.  jtrwi^le  -taju4iinn>  has  licen  adapted  in  i>rdin 
ti.  ittivc  the  niininniiiV  oventll  dimetii-ion-  llie  cars  .ire  ariaiimd 
so' :i>yt6,  <li'?char,6e:"\the  vvfu'lo  «>i  the  contents  ;if  the  cmti  r.  ami 
t!.u- •/(tM>rs  c;in  he  i(j><.iivd  aiid  ch'sed  frum  vilhcr  side  nf  the  car 
•f)y;tiir»iiV«5  Vh^  ti^Afiswr^c  .?haft. .  This  shaft  carries  levers  fixed 
:ttv  it  vvMlidv  are  ;'c«HMlpelc»rhy  M  tousles,  the  bottom  ends  of 

witich  arc  attached  to  the  door.  These  toujjles  are  so  arranged 
that  when  the  doors  arc.  closed  ihcy  are  in  line  with  each  other, 
ai'i!  ilKvihns  i%->ist  Jiiiy  teH«leiiey-"Hf  Ifjii  d^^  to  open  through 
tlie  actiotVV.fihtv  )ua4«^^  tile  diuirsiuj-.a^^  a  result  of  switching 
I'pcratioii-.  -TJic  cara  are  llttcMl  with  an  citlier-ide  handscrcw 
hnike,  applying  brakes  t«»  ail  wheels,  and  .arc  fitted  with  the 
.Iniffer  gftjt  c<f>niinori  id  Uic  C; '?%  A*  .S^y-Sleirh. ';. 


State>   fiif  tlic  year  ciidin-  Juik   .^io.   u/x),  c<intahis  the  following  . 
information:   On   June  30.   \iyot).  there   wa-  a   total   single  track 
mileage  of  236.8^)8.53.  an   increase  nf  over  3.000  miles  from  the 
pnvious  year.     The  innnber  of   railways  included  in  the  rep(jrt 
i>  j.k/i.      Tlu  re  were  57. -MJ  locmotive-  in  service  at  that  date, 
,111   increase  of  479  over  the  ])revious  ye.ir.     Of  these  13,317  are 
li.i<senger,   33.0,?.=?    freight,   i'-fi^y   switchin.g.   the    remainder   being 
unclassified,     jhe  total  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  are  2,218.280, 
iir  about  13,000  le-s  than  the  i)revious  year.    The  average  number.; 
of  locomotives  per  thousand  luiles  of  line  was  243,  and  of  cars'. 
0.423.       The    H>tal    lumiber    of    employees    on    steam    roads    was  ■ 
i.;02.823.  an  average  of  638  per  100  mile-  of  line    This  does  not; 
inchide    tlu-    employees    on    switching    and    terminal    companies, 
which   are  not  considered  in  any  of  the  sunitnaries.     The  total 
r.ii)iiaIi/ation    at    par    value    \\a-    $I7.487,S(>8.935,    representing    a 
capitali/ation  of  $59,239  |)er  mile  of  line'     During  the  year  there- 
were  253  passengers  killed  .and   10.31 1   ijiijured.    Of  these,  how-  • 
e\cr.  bnt  8V')  i)as-ergers  were  killed  and  4.805  injured  because  of 
..illi-i(.n>   (.r  derailments.     The  total  ntunber  of  persons  other 
ilian  enipli'yi,~  nr  ](;i>-en!4er>  killed  was  5,850.  injured  TO,309w.:- .,_.  ■• 


il^7^,\^t.■  ».M^  fW*\OH;:KATiNfa'  .MKl  IIA.NISM. 


\'i  w  C  nil  Ai.i>  wn  XokTiiwK.sii  K\  TiiiMiVAr.^— The  new  Chi-^V 
eago  terminal  of  the  Cliieago  iS:  Xurthwestern  Railroad  has  pro-.-. 
grcsscci  far  enough  trv  give  an  idea  of  the  remarkably  attractive  - 
;;n(l   impt>sing  appear.ance  which   the   finished  stritcture  will   pre-. ' 
-ent.     The  station  building  and  train  shed  occupy  an  area  of  320 
by    1,290    ft.,   all   bnildi'ng>  covering   20   acres   of   ground.     The 
tracks  in  the  tr.iin   -In  cl  h.ive  a  c.ax)acity  of  i^oc^.xjarsi     The  total 
daily  capacity  of   the   whole   station   will  be  250.000  [lassengers". 
which  can  be  handled  without  any  confusion  or  crowding.     The-  ■ 
building    contains    all    possible    facilities    and    conveniences    foF.; 
travelers.  ■>""■   ':  -r^' 


;l 
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OPERATlbN   OF   MALLET   COXfPdUMDS   IN   PUSHKR   SERVICE 


:    -tr.,-;--:  ; -DELAWARE    &    HrX)SQJsr  JGQ, 


.  On  page  207  of  the  June  issue  of  tlii-  journal  appeared  an  il- 
lustrated descri[)iion  of  some  very  powerful  Mallot  locomotives 
of  the  0-8-8-0  t\p^%  six  of  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Dela- 
ware an<l  Hudson  Co.  by  the  American.  Locomotive  Company.  ; 
These  locomoti'ves  were  designed  tn  take  the  place  of  two  very 
l.Trne  pu>lior  engine*  wliicli  it  had  hcen  necessary  to  Use<m  the,;-; 
g:rade  out  of  Carhondale,  Pa, 

./After  tliey  had  been  in  service  for  a.  short  time,  some  com- 
paraiive  tc^t  runs  were  made  to  determine  the  exact  cost  of 
operating  on  this  grade  imder  the  two  methods.  Four  runs  were 
made  with  the  same  two  pushers  of  the  class  E-5  type,*  then 
four  nuis  with  one  of  the  Mallets,  followed  by  four  more  with 
another  Mallet.  The  tonnage  of  all  trains  was  practically  the 
same.  Observations  were  taken  and  determinations  made  of 
the  numlier  of  cars  handled  by  the  pusher  alone,  the  steam  pres- 
siire,  coal  burned,  draft,  water  consumption,  etc.  These  are  .•; 
.given  in  the  table  below. 

It   will   be  seen    from  the   results  tharorje  MaUet  performed 
ftlnio>t-  exactly  the  saine  work;  as.  two  of  ttte  E-5  engine*  w jtli    . 


'•.t!'-r'--''. 


Tot.inacv  ";i;<>vci3  .by  pu-Iu-r . . . 

Percetiiaa;i- .moved  by  pusher.-. . ,  ..>,.■,.>..'■; ,:.'^. 

Running .tiitie^-'W.  C.  To-.\-or  to  Kore^t  City.  . . . . 

V  **        Forest  City  to  Uniondatc 

"     ".  ■**.■;    T'hiondalf  to  Suminif. .  i . .. . . .  .■. 

**'■   *^^.:     VV'C.  Tower  to  Summit.  ..Ihr. 

Nfjles  per  hour— ^VV.  C.  Tower  to  Forest  City.,. 

"        ''      .   "       Forest  City  to  Uniondale. . . ... 

.  :**.-•/  ";:...    '*   .    Uniondals.-   to    Summit..  ......  ..^, 

i. , *'.•;"  .;^ '".*-..  W.  C;  Towvr  to  Summit...  .vii 

.'\vi-riaBre."ste."»r£  pressure-^  ■..-,-■' 

W'.   C.   'r.i\V<r  to   rarest  City 
F6re<t  City  to  t'niondale; .  .' 
Union drile  to  Suiiuiiit .  .  .... 

W.  C.  Tower  to  Sumhjit,... 

Piiinids  of  cjal  burned — 
.      W;  C.  Tower  to  Foreiit  City 

-  Korc-t  t'ity  to  Cni.iudaTe... ,.. 
".Uniondalc  to  Summit........ . 

\y.  t'.Toiver-to  Summit,. .... ...,:., .i-<i.-i".,,. 

Kind  of  coal*. . . . ,, .'; ...  ...'...>.;.•.■....=,. .^■.. .;;."..,  i, 

r*.ortnd»  of  coai  per  lir.  p/T  "-fj.  ft.  i^rateareStV- ;  i 
!*r.-ift.  iiicUes  watc^i'^ — Frot.Tt  of  diaphragm. . «.. ... . 

>.   ..    ..^  '•:    ;  liack  of   dtaphra!nn.v.-;>:. 

.,-.:«:;■■    ;..:.,.;.    •<,■  Z  ■Firc^,oK  ........-...;-..-;.. .-1,.- 

;■■-  '^'^■..  ;^"  ■:^'-  ■""■  - ;  '  i\ili.;pan:  ,  ; : ,.  ?2.,\_::i/.\..  , , 
:<!iaHi>ri<:- water  'ii<*'l-:\V.  C.  T.Avi-r  xii  T-Areft  CiXv 
-.:;■;'*'  i-vV^''  ■\.-'^::,-.-:Tore<t   City   fo  .t^ritnrtdatei.i, 

■  .'  **-'.■;''■■■.'•■-;•*•*■■•':    ■t'niotidali-  1o  >jiiiimiT.  :■.:.■... 

■  y-'S-i  ■■^■■"'.;'-v#.''r'.rV\".  C.  Tovvi-;-  to  S-irn-ii. . . 
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.  .88  mitv 
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a  saviiii*  of  about  44  per  ceut.  in  coal  and  jj  per  cent,  in  water. 
Since  tlic  coal  usol  on  the  ^fallets  was  not  as  expetisive  a  grade 

the  resuhs  arc  all  the  more  strikitig.     <  . ;   V   v   v  ;: 

Some    of    the    gcnoral.  ditnensio.us,    %v..*|rhts  .etc;,;;ot^  the   two 
.Glasses; are  given  bclow^-    ^"■^■:{.X'.^:'.;-;.''v'^iv^J^i •'■--:-        ■y'''':S  ^}>- 


,   ^1355      ^  f  •  ■  ••.•  *  •-•■^  <i.*  »-r  *  •  •  f«'*-«  • 

.  x y|ic .'  .•  ■  ■'•'•'«•  ■  '■  ■  •. a^*  f  ■  ■  •  •  .a. '•  •  ■•  •  I 
Weight,   tot.-iI.   lbs.  ,;>,:,'.;...,  '.  . 
Weight,  <iiiv<rs.   H>Si ..  , . .  i . . . . 

Tractive  elToit.  \hs...\.v....^.. 

l)i.-.mtter  dtivers.   in.......,,;; 

.Steam  pres'-iirc"  lbs. . ,  .^. .  i . , , 
<'ylin<li-r<,    diamiter,   inv, ...;,: 
(  ylind'M-.  stroke,  in...;,.,'.',, 
IJoiler,    diameter,    in. .  ,.^i  ,"j,.:. , 

.  Tnbe>i.  number  and  size..!. .', .  ..^ 

Tubes,  lcnt;th . 

(irate  area.  sq.   ft.  ...:......  V. . 

llratini;  surface,  total,  sq.  ft... 


:,.,E  s.-; 

...  .•i-^-<y' 

.•-' I  7..'iO> 

■.V, . .  .&<■ 
...>.21<K 

:.,«?■■■ 

..  ..4».'5-'2 

14  ft.  6  if. 
.,.,.. 90..S5 
... .4,04.5.0 


b-S-8-o 

445.000 

■■    4  4. i. 000 
,  .  IUj.UMO 

..:.:■:■   51. 

'■  ..-  ■  "iisn 
se  St  41 

^■- '      .  :.ss 

9(t 

iir,—»',i 

24  tt. 
99. sr, 
0,020 


The  average  results  of  four  rttns  with  two  class  E-s  and  eight 

runs  wMth  the  Mallets  (four  with  each),  are  as  foltfnvs: 

No.   of  locomotives. ...... .i ...,  ,'.,\i..  » 

Class   .................. i-. ... . .','.,.  i. ." . 

..  1  ypc  . . . . . . . . .  * . .  ......,•  ..^.'.fc"  ..■•  *  •...-i^i 

Cars  in   train ;. .  li.',. . ; .'. ,  ,■■...»,.;'.■.■,.; 

Handled   by   pusher.  ._.  .s  .-.'.v.  i;. .%.:. .  .  ,- 
-Actual  tonnage  of  train.,..;i.  ,v. . .',  ...V. ; . 


Kti 


....  2 

..,.44,S 
,,.....30  3 


1 

■.     n 

:«-s.-s-o 

■:■■■■    45 

;•       30.1 

5,47.6.^. 


•  See  American-  ENtitNEER.  J*iaaTj',  :iW7:;  page «2. ; ; 


Coal  bttr.iicU  per  1>0<)0  ton  miles. i..i»'.i •)  '  ".'i-;v^/..  ;  ^IJii". 

.  Cost  tM>t  1^000 -ton  miles'.. ;....,. .;., ,     .:•>'>  '■'.'";'    Jj.-!! 

;     *  K  5  pusheri!  used  a  mixture  of  pea  50  per  cent.,  buckwheat  40  per  cen?.. 
f-oft;  10  per  cent,     Jhe  Mallet's  used  a  inixtnre  .Of  |>ca  j»iul  soft  «rw^.  aver- 

agiid,:pea  4S.tSjje!*  ceht.>  soft  51,25  per  cent.  .■    V-  :«*^..\-\"'''f>- ■■-'".;'•■ 


Grou-th  of  Peiision  SystCMis. — With  the  beginning  of  theSf_ 
year,  165,000  railroad  employees  have  been  added  to  the  500,000 
in  this  country  to  whom  pension  plans  already  apply.  This  large 
•i»crease  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  New  A'ork  Central  and  Rock 
Isbmd  lines,  w'hicli  havje  announced  the  installation  of  pension 
departments.  The  latest  government  report  on  the  number  of 
railroad  employees  puts  the  total  for  the  country,  at  1,672,07.;. 
Of  these  approximately  665,000,  or  about  40  per  cent.,  serve  the 
roads  which  have  pension  systems.  Companies  that  now  bestow 
pensions  on  employees  are  the  New  Vcrk  Central,  the  Rock 
Island,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh, 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Santa 
Fe,  the  I'nion  Pacitic,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its  affiliated 
lines,  the  Lackawanna,  the  Baltimore  r.nd  Ohio,  the  Atlanti 
Coast  Line,  the  Reading,  and  Jersey  Central.  .  '.  .      •;    , 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE  COALING  STATION 


SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 


Fallowing  out  the  recent  engineering  practice  of  utiliz- 
ing reinforced  concrete  in  large  structures,  there  are  at 
the  present  time  a  number  of  coaling  stations  in  service  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  constructed  in  this  manner.  The 
service  obtained  from  all  of  these  has  beer,  very  satisfactory  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  form  of  construction  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  structures  of  this  kind  located  at  railroad  termi- 


bodies  the  feature  of  weighing  the  coal  before  it  is  delivered  tj 
the  locomotive,  which  has  lately  come  into  extensive  use  on  the 
Santa  Fe  lines.*  Coal  is  delivered  to  the  locomotives  on  two 
tracks,  each  of  which  is  served  by  two  lo  ton  weighing  hoppers 
supported  on  Fairbanks  platform  scales,  as  shown.  In  this  par- 
ticular station  the  entire  pockets,  as  well  as  the  scale  beams,  are 
built  of  reinforced  concrete. 
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KLKVATION    OF   REINFORCED   CONCRETE   COALING   STATION — SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 


nals  where  they  are  almost  continuously  exposed  to  the  smoke 
and  gases  so  destructive  to  steel. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  depreciation  on  the  structure  itself 
where  concrete  is  used  is  very  small  and  in  most  cases  can  be 
neglected,  resulting  in  no  expense  whatever  for  maintenance, 
while  with  wood  or  steel  construction  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  the  maintenance  charge  is  large,  as  is  also  the  depreciation. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  coaling  station,  located  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  is  shown  in  the  illustrations.  A  structure  of  this 
kind  not  only  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  but  it  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  fireproof,  a  very  important  con- 
sideration for  buildings  at  railroad  terminals. 

This  station  was  erected  for  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  and 
is  of  the  mechanical  type  with  i,ooo  tons  capacity.     It  also  em- 


The  foundation  for  the  structure  consists  of  solid  concrete 
piers  extending  13  ft  below  the  top  of  the  rail  of  the  coaling 
track  and  resting  on  wood  piling  driven  to  solid  rock.  Reinforced 
concrete  is  used  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  structure  in 
every  pos.'*ible  place.  The  main  coal  storage  pocket  without  the 
scale  pockets  has  a  capacity  of  960  net  tons,  and  the  four  scale 
pockets  have  a  capacity  of  10  tons  each. 

Coal  is  delivered  from  the  main  overhtad  pocket  to  the  scale 
pockets'  by  gravity,  the  flow  being  controlled  by  under  cut  gates 
in  the  hoppered  floor  of  the  former.  The  scale  pockets  are  pro- 
vided with  drop  gates  and  steel  aprons  for  delivering  the  fuel  to 
the  two  tracks  running  underneath  the  building. 

There  is  an  overhead  wet  sand  storage  pocket  in   the   same 

*  See  American  Engineer,  May,  1910,  p.  161. 
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structure  with  a  capacity  ui  lOO  net  tons.  In  connection  with 
this  the  compressor  room,  sand  drying  room,  elevator  housing, 
machinery  supports  and  roof  arj  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

The  concrete  for  the  main  structure  above  the  foundation  con- 
sists of  one  part  Portland  cement,  two  parts  granite  screenings, 
and  four  parts  of  broken  stone ;  while  that  used  in  th»  foundation 
consists  of  one  part  cement,  three  parts  sand,  and  five  parts 
broken  stone.  The  reinforcing  throughout  consists  of  Johnson's 
corrugated  steel  bars. 

COAL   HANDLING    MACHINERY. 

Coal  is  delivered  to  a  15  by  20  ft.  receiving  hopper  located 
underneath  the  receiving  track  and  is  carried  to  the  elevator  by 
an  automatic  Joader,  which  insures  the  proper  amount  of  coal 
being  delivered  to  each  bucket  of  the  elc/ator,  The  elevator  and 
conveyor,  which  carries  it  up  and  distributes  it  to  the  overhead 
pocket,  consists  of  "V"  shaped  buckets  mounted  on  a  steel  roller 
chain  and  has  a  capacity  of  100  net  tons  per  hour.  The  power  for 
driving  the  elevator  is  supplied  by  a  30  I.,  p.  alternating  current 


A    SOLID    CONCRETE    COALING    STATION. 

motor  located  above  the  main  pocket  and  connected  to  the  driving 
shaft  by  a  leather  belt. 

SAND    HANDLING    MACHINERY. 

Wet  sand  is  shoveled  into  a  small  receiving  hopper  located  on 
the  outside  wall  on  a  level  with  the  top  cf  an  ordinary  gondola 
car,  and  then  elevated  to  the  wet  sand  storage  pocket  by  a  cen- 
trifugal discharge  elevator,  consisting  of  a  rubber  belt  with 
small  malleable  iron  buckets.  The  capacity  of  the  elevator  is  10 
tons  per  hbur. 

The  sand  drying  room  is  directly  under  the  wet  sand  pocket, 
so  that  the  sand  is  delivered  by  gravity  to  a  steam  dryer  in  the 
drying  room.  After  being  dried  and  screened,  it  is  delivered  to 
a  sand  drum,  also  located  in  the  same  room,  from  which  it  is 
finally  elevated  through  a  four  inch  pipe  to  the  overhead  dry 
sand  storage  bin  by  means  of  compressed  air. 

A  small  compriessor  connected  by  a  belt  to  a  5  h.  p.  motor,  both 
of  which  are  located  in  a  separate  house  on  the  ground  level, 
supplies  the  compressed  air  for  this  elevating  scheme.  The  dry 
sand  bin  is  equipped  with  two  sets  of  outlet  fixtures  and  spouts 


so   that   locomotives   on   either   of   the    coaling   tracks   may   be 
supplied. 

The  entire  coaling  statien,  including  foundations  and  equip- 
ment, was  designed  and  erected  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  all 
the  machinery  and  appliances  being  products  of  their  factory. 
The  station  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  January,  1907. 


WHY    MANUFACTURERS    DISLIKE    COLLEGE 
♦  ,.    GRADUATES.  * 


The  central  idea  that  the  boy  gets  at  college  is  training,  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  storing  the  mind  full  of  things.  Now  I  say, 
without  the  shghtest  hesitation,  that  for  success  in  life,  intel- 
lectual training  comes  second  or  third.  Without  the  slightest 
question,  character  comes  first ;  good  sense,  second,  and  intel- 
lectual training  third.  The  entire  emphasis  of  the  college  life  is 
on  intellectual  training.  As  long  as  the  man  commits  no  offense 
which  sends  him  to  jail,  it  is  very  little  of  the  business  of  the 
management  of  those  universities  what  those  boys  do. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  these  fyults  ?  I  do  not  believe  there 
_  IS  any  panacea  for  all  faults,  but  I  do  Ix'licvc  that  there  is  a 
great  palliative*  possible.  I  believe  that  every  young  student  in 
our  colkf;cs,  from  the  student  who  intends  to  be  a  minister,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  mechanical  engineer,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  leave  college  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  and  spend 
at  least  one  year  in  actual  hard  work  in  a  shop  of  some  kind.  I 
say  shop,  because  he  will  be  certain  to  be  under  careful  and 
constant  supervision  vyhcu  working  in  a  shop  as  a  workman, 
alongside  workmen.      ....    V--    ;;■  ■^''''•"■..  ■  ~  '^  •-  • 

f  would  not  send  them  there  with  the  idea  of  getting  intel- 
kclual  training.  If  they  do,  it  is  a  mere  incident.  I  would  send 
tliein  there  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  real  look  at 
life's  work  and  give  it  to  them  early  enough  so  as  to  affect  the 
last  three  or  four  years  of  their  college- life.  Wl^en  they  start 
work  in  a  shop,  under  good  rigid  discipline,  tl^ey  then  begin  to 
get  the  character  training,  which  is  almost  entirely  lacking  at 
college.  They  then  begin  to  learn  the  great  lesson  of  life,  that 
ahnos'  nine-tenths  of  the  work  that  every  man  has  to  do  is 
monotonous,  tiresome  and  uninteresting.  Then  they  start  to 
develop  the  character  which  enables  them  to  do  unpleasant,  dis- 
aiireeable  things.  This  is  the  greatest  training,  to  my  mind, 
which  they  get  in  the  shop.  They  learn  that  life  is  made  up 
mainly  of  serving  other  people,  not  that  the  world  is  there  to 
teach  them  something  new.  I  think  that  almost  invariably  they 
start  into  the  shop  with  the  common  idea,  "Now  I  am  here  to 
learn  something,  to  get  something  in  this  shop  that  is  going  to 
be  a  fine  engineering  education  for  me."  They  fail  at  once,  for 
there  is  no  great  intellectual  training  m  the  shop.  Many  of 
them  cannot  stand  the  ihonotony  and  fail  to  get  the  real  character 
training  that  comes  from  that  work. 

*  Extract  from  the  discussion  of  Frederick  W.  Taylor  before  the  Society 
for  the   Promotion  of    Industrial  Kducation. 
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Locomotive  Testing  Plant,  University  of  Illinois. — Upon 
the  recommendation  of  Robert  Quayle,  Superintendent  of  Mo- 
tive Power  and  Machinery,  the  locomotive  testing  plant  of  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry.  has  beeit  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  It  is  understood  that  the  plant  will  be  held 
by  the  university  pending  the  construction  of  its  proposed  trans- 
portation laboratory.  The  testing  plant  was  designed  under 
the^jjcneral  direction  of  Mr.  Quayle,  aided  by  E.  M.  Herr.  The 
drawings  were  developed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  E. 
B.  Thompson,  now  Supt.  M.  P.  and  M.  of  the  C,  St,  P.,  M.  &  O., 
but  who  at  that  time  was  chief  draftsman  for  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  will 
show  that  this  plant  was  an  important  factor  in  the  develop- ' 
ment  of  several  committee  reports  dealing  with  the  design  of 
exhaust  pipes,  steam  passages,  draft  pipes  and  stacks.  It  is 
announced  by  Dean  Goss,  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  that 
the  plant  at  the  university  will  constitute  a  portion  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  School  of  Railway  Engineering  and  Administration, 
and  that  when  installed  it  will  be  operated  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Professor  Edward  C.  Schmidt. 
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nats  where  they  are  altnoit  continuously  exposed  to  the  smoke 
and  gases  so  destructive  to  steel.  ■"■•^: 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  depreciation  on  the  structure  itself 
where  concrete  is  used  is  very  small  an^l  in  most  cases  can  be 
neglected,  resulting  in  no  expense  whatever  for  maintenance, 
while  with  wood  or  steel  construction  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  the  maintenance  charge  is  large,  as  is  also  the  depreciation. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  coaling  station,  located  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  is  shown  in  the  illustrations.  A  structure  of  this 
kind  not  only  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  but  it  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  fireproof,  a  very  important  con- 
sideration for  buildings  at  railroad  terminals. 
V  This  station  wis  erected  for  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  and 
is  of  the  mechanical  type  with   i,ooo  tons  capacity.     It  also  em- 


The  foundation  for  the  structure  consists  of  solid  concrete 
piers  extending  13  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  rail  of  the  coaling 
track  and  resting  on  wood  piling  driven  t  1  solid  rock.  Reinforced 
concrete  is  used  tiiroughout  the  remaindtr  of  the  structure  in 
every  possible  place.  The  main  coal  storage  pocket  without  the 
scale  pockets  has  a  capacity  of  960  net  tons,  and  the  four  scale 
pockets  have  a  capacity  of  to  tons  each. 

Coal  is  delivered  from  the  main  overhead  pocket  to  the  scale 
pockets  by  gravity,  the  flow  being  controlled  by  under  cut  gates 
in  the  hoppered  floor  of  the  former.  The  scale  pockets  are  pro- 
vided with  drop  gates  and  steel  aprons  for  delivering  the  fuel  to 
the  two  tracks  running  underneath  the  building. 

Ther€  is  an   overhead  wet   sand   storage  pocket    in   ihv   sj^nic 

•See   .American   E.Niwneer.   May,   1910,   p.    161.  ■  /"'•i;'I'X- ■■:-'.      I'- 
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structure  with  a  caijacity  ui   100  net  toiii.     In  connection  witli 
this  th«i  compressor  rootn,  sand  drying  room,  elevator  housing, 

niai'liiiK-ry   >ui)ii<>rt.-  asuj  roof  iirj  ci)n-irucied  tif  reinioreed  con- ■• 

crcte.    .'■•  ;''>|J■,^'^ '■■':■'-■'•■?■'■  ^' '■:'■■  ''^:-..'''f  ■,"  '.■■  ■'• -cVf''-'-.-^-  X-     '-^'i^.  '".-■'.'■"■    ' 

The  concrete  tor  the  main  structure  above  the  foundation  con 
iists  of  one  part  rurthnid  cement,  two  parts  granite  screenings; 
and  four  parts  of  broken  stone;  while  that  used  in  the  foundation; 
consists   of   one   pari    cenKui,    tliree   parts    sanil.aiid   live   parts  • 
broken  stone.     Tlie  reinforcing  tliroughoiit:consnit^  ofjohuspn's'. 
corruga.tcd  steel  bars.  ,  .  ,  :  >  v    "^.;  "  ■- .v    ..'a-.'; 


so  that  locomotives  on  ert^ei*  o^  the  x  tracks;  nnij'ite. 

'supplied.;  .   :'''■■  '  '"--'^^r  v 

The  entire  coaling  station,  .includini;  foundations  and  tquip- 
liieiit,  was  desigiicd  aiKl  erected  Ui^,  l-";airt»8nks;  Morse  &  Co-.  al' 
the  niachinerj-  and  appliances  bcitlg,  products  ♦>!  their  factory. 
The  station  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  January,  l9Vr 


WHY   MANUFACTURERS    DISLIKE    COLLEGE 

>:■■  -^--fv  .;.•  --A    :  GRADUATES.  '  -5  - ;  .^-r  .;•. :;: . 


CSai  is  (felivcri-d  to  a  I?  by  207  ft^  r<»cciviiig  Hopper  located 
underneath  tlie  receiving  track  and  is  carried  to  the  elevator  by 
an  automatic  loader,  which  insures  tlje  proper  amount  of  coal 
being  delivered  to  each  bucket  of  tlie  ele.ator,  The  elevator  afid 
cunvivor,  \\;hich  carries  it .  up  aiu!  distriJmti>  it  tn  the  yverhead 
•jjjjcket,  -consiiits  c>f  "V"  shaped  buckets  mounted  oil  a  steel  roller 
chain  and  has  a  capacity  of  100  net  tons  per, hour.  The  power  f or 
'  dr.iying  the  elevator  is  supplied  by  a  30  ly^p,:a!;tt;rnating  curf^Jtit: 


iTiotbr  locatc<rabo\e  tlVe  inMil'p«5lcke 

shaft  by  a  leather  belt.  .  '    ■  '    '  >^  ■-:■:.'"':;■ '■v'-^;' ?":^:V'v^^ 

,  Wei  sanitl  IS  shoveled  inti>  a  small  receiving  hc^yper  located  oir 
•  the  outside  wall  on  a  level  with  the  top  cf  an  ordinary  }ir<»n(lola 
car,  and  then  elevated  to  the  wet  sand  storage  pocket  by  a  cen- 
trifugal discharge  eievator^,  consisting  of  a  rubber  belt  with 
small  mallcal)le  iron  buckets.  The  capaeiiy  of  the  elevator, is  ip 
tons  pir  hour. 

The  sand  drying  roi-ini  is  directly  under  tlie  wet  sand  pocket, 
SO  that  the  sand  is  dcHvered  by  gravity  to  a  steam  dryer  iii  the 
drying  room,  .-\fter  being  dried  and  screened,  it  is  delivered  to 
a  sand  drum,  also  located  in  the  same  toom.  from  which  it  is 
finally  elevated  through  a  four  inch  pip.-  to  the  overhead  dry 
sand  storage  bin  by  means  of  compressed  air.  ■■.''.'.•- 

A  small  compressor  connected  by  a  belt  to  a  5  h.  p.  motor,  both 
of  which  are  located  in  a  separate  house  on  the  ground  level, 
supplies  the  compressed  air  for  this  elevating  scheme.  The  dry 
sand  bin  is  equipped  with  two  sets  of  outlet  fixtures  and  spouts 


-Tlic-eyiitral  idea  that  the,  1^  at  cjUeti(t:i>tfai!iii>^i'  train 

mg  ui  thv  miiHl,  st<jriiig  the  mind  fiillwf;i1^^^^ 

witbutH:  the   slightest   He>irtation.  Ithat   for   smc«->!^  "iiv   lift;;  Jiitel- 

lectiiaj   traiiHiii;  cciinei,  secciiwl  or;'third.,    Vy'itUoii^ 

<p;estii»7i..'cliar^ter  conK^s   i>^^^ 

lectiii.titraiiiing  third,      lire  Hnire  'O'ntpliasiffe  .if' t!v4^  1^^ 

'•ji  ifiivllceiijal  traiinng;    A-  foJ^^rts  the 

whit-h'  Sends  . 1dm  to  jail,  it.  i^.  v<fy  Ijttle  of  ;tiic  Jiasiiit'.-s.-i  ^^^^^  tb'e.  •-.; 

inauag<;ment  .©»:  th<55c^  uttivvrsltks  TKhat  t^        \)oy6}<lf>^^\  .  ■''•'. '.'.:': 

: '  AVhat  is  ili.ie;.n:  hH-<ly  ftjr  t1ii>sC  ftOnIts  :.  J  .\h >'■  iv it  Viejie^^j Vthete^; 

1.S-  aji^y.  paiiact'ia   for  all;  fuiilts,. :lnt.ty.=fv:»i'  d/eHiAy  t^at  -tht^C-  iasa 

--rreat  palliativ'e  .jKfSsible,;^^^^     bielnjy*: 'rtar.  t.v;^^^^^^ 
:  .-««ir  >viJIv-^(-^,"vfrvar^^^^^     ^.l^1d'i'1.Vf  .wlii>..i»t<wds  ~Ji>Jiiritt=t'r^  <>• 

:t;hje'  oJii;  'Itajidi'  tw' the   n1evbr»Jii^aiV  v.;:^   im  ;  <?tfH-3: 'hrmd.     . 

:,;.slionld.-lea,\e  co)le|g<::  at  ilivvefi^^ 
•■  sttdeasi  </ne  yea«^  in  act^wl  ,bard  5ft')c>rk:te  a':vlii>^^ 
''>;jr\vvJiho5),; .Ifecai^se'Iie ^xyiM %e  ievrikinUo." l*  tfn'R,'.r.;\r^i:'vf<ili:  artiiSlv; 
■;  i*in.^-Jfaiif  ■  >tqVervi>iuir  wlnln    w'ortsiujf.  iii.  ;c!'Siirijj  ';-av -  a.  =  'Cti»l>rlati^iv- ' ' 
'  ^i<lq^^i<le•;Wor^^l^iWr;-^.    '■''■■    :   •  ;<:v'..'/ .V  [  y  '^'■'''^y.''-  '-Yi'' .  ■:::'\/^-^A.'  '.}y: 
l,.;V>;i<bbr, imi;  s.ei»i.tlHTn  rbtfe  w^tli  "fl);-  idiit  xji  ^^^.ttiEig  'iiiKl- 

Kirtuid  tra-l^;u>lg^  :Il  tlri-y  .4or  if;^^^^     OiVci"  -MtcidetM-.' -i ■  AV<;;iild^  ^cnd ' 
',  ibi^tu  •tbvrcv,«ja.infy  f<ir  the  ptJr-p.<►^C'  f-.f  jiivinj^'Ui^ni  a  r^^^^^  . 

JitV-s  ftvprk  and'give/it^;t 

ii^  -tlif^if  j&r  \^^     ve;tt;>  ,tvf  tlidc  c^^HV^    iif.cr ■  .Wh'wi ';th<ry  '>j[ar 
^  uvirk.;ija  i|sho|»,  under  i;r<ud;rhiO|'<li?airiipIiiiv;^  l3ien  ;ln-gin  to-    v 

::i^:  1&:  character;  vraiuing;  ■  wiri<;h  i«i .  Hltnust^.ci>iir^i^l;)ckii>§  at    :■ 
.;i?f ilte^jc:    'nicy;ilien;;ln-gv    to  JcaTn;  tli€-.gi:c»ti:IiC5;iic>iV  prUfe, /that. V:>- 
'.  v;  'aln'Kis'f  ■;tilJieAte«ths^^  of;  ihv ,  wott .  iljJrt  ..Vvtf  \-_-hKiriViia>-  ,i"Q  ■  dd  is     .-: 
:  Ijiitjiioti'aittuv,^  tiKTsdlTle;:  aiid  ■u.nitjjerestinyf  .-'TlTe*!-  ;  tliey   Starr  ii^ 
v;dsyv^'){i'  th^'  v'baracter  whi 
,  ;ir.iveHWe;t1iiMfFS-'     Ibis.  i>    th<-.. gtr<iaie'st  ..trainiiig 

w  ificlr  i hey  ,  get.  hi  tlic  >hbp.   ^They  Karii  tl^^  up  ,    : 

mainly  of,  *er\'ingo4her  people,  not  tlja,t   the  vytirld  is  thttre  to 
aoiich  them  suinethiiig  iu-wo   T  lliifirk^tliiit  aliikkStiti  variably 'they 

start  into  the  shop  with  the  commoii  idJeai  ''^Jpw.  1  aai;  here  -to  ;■ 
Idsrn  something,  to  g'et  sotnething  in  th'i.s  M>;o^>  ifeav  is  going  tS' 

-  I>e  a  iVneciJgTJieefiiig  education  for  nle.'^    They  fail  at  once,  for 
there  i^stiio  great  intellectual  iifairiing^^^j^^ 

xlitTti  c.Wnot  staitd  the  nmn<  itony  and  fail  ,tfl>  •get 'tlie  real  charact€fif .;  •: 
trainiiTg  tliat  comes.  fi'Oin  that  worjf;    ...-y.  "■    •:^-:;-'      ".^     '  ■=  ' 

....*, K-^traict  from  the  discpsiifui.  of  Frcfii'rirk  XV*  T.i.vJor" tu'f<irv/ilie ,S«siK^- 

-  for'-'llie  PromoUrtn'<<f  '  jHiliistViat  Kdacatiiai  ''  '.'_,'  .V'^...-;,- 

:'^ ; /"I-ticoMoTiVE  TESTrxG  I^kt;  ^KiviutSiTY' >pF  iaiNDis-^Upon 
the  recommendatioa  of  RoljtTt.^HaylCj  Stipcrinttndent  of  Mo- 
tive Power  and  Machinery,  the  locomotive  testing  plant  of  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Ky.  has  been  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  It  is  understood  .that  the  plant  will  be  held 
by  the  tjniversity  pending  the  c6n>trnction  of.  its  proposed  trans- 
portation laboratory.  The  testing  plaht  was  design<.^d  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mr.  (juayle,  aided  by  E.  M.  Herr.    The 

;  drawings  were  devel<^cd  under  the  imrtiediate  direction  of  E. 
B.  Thompson,  now  Supt.  M.  P.  and  M. of  the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O., 
but  who  at  that  time  was  cluef  draftsnnm  for  the  C.  &  X.  \V. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Master  Car  Builders"  Association  will 
show  that  this  plant  was  an  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  several  committee  reports  dealing  with  the  design  of 
exhaust  pipes,  steam  passages,  draft  pipes  and  stacks.  It  is 
announced  by  Dean  Goss,  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  that 
the  plant  at  the  imiversity  will  constitntt  a  portion  of  the  equip' 
ment  of  the  School  of  Raihvay  Engineering  and  Administration, 
and  that  when  installed  it  will  be  operated  under  the  immediate 

direction  of  Professor  Edward:  C.-  Scfimidt. 


MACHINING   A  LOCOMOTIVE    ROCKER   SHAFT 


CHAS.    D.    CHANDLER. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  are  taken  from  a  modern  and 
recently  equipped  Western  railroad  shop  in  which  the  variety 
and  adaptability  of  the  machine  tools  are  considered  quite  com- 
plete for  any  and  all  lines  of  work  relative  to  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  class  and  style  of  power  in  use. 

There  are  in  service  on  this  railroad  a  number  of  Walschaert 
valve  gear  engines  using  rocker  shafts  with  arms  extending 
in  the  same  direction  and  also  with  inward  projecting  bosses 
and  fork  ends.  In  the  natural  course  of  service  and  wear  it 
was  found  necessary  to  'true  up  '  the  shaft  bearings,  for  which 
operation  it  was  discovered  that  no  engine  lathe  in  the  shop  had 
the  proper  swing  and  a  sufficiently  narrow  tool  rest  and  cross- 
slide  to  permit  of  any  travel  of  the  carriage  between  the  re- 
volving arms.  The  marked  success  with  which  this  was  even- 
tually accomplished  is  well  shown  by  the  pictures  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  shafts  mounted  on  centers  and  being  machined 
in  a  vertical  turret  lathe.  The  merits  pi  the  lathe  feature  of 
this  arrangement  arc  quite  decidedly  evident  in  this  case  by 
using  one  of  the  turret  face  holes  for  a  center  virtually  con- 
forming to  the  ordinary  engine  lathe  tail  stock,  the  other  center 
being  in  the  table  or  face  plate  which  corresponds  to  the  head- 
stock  to  which  are  also  secured  the  bolt;  for  driving  the  shaft 
around. 

If  the  reader  will  now  turn  the  bottom  of  the  picture  to  the 
left  hand,  the  similarity  to  all  lathe  conditions  will  be  quite 
apparent.  With  the  shaft  accurately  and  securely  centered,  the 
narrow  side  head  is  then  most  advantageously  brought  into  use, 
with  relatively  the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  ordinary  lathe  car- 
riage and  tool  post.  The  shaft  is  relieved  undcrsize  just  in  the 
center,  thus  leaving  a  bearing  portion  about  4  or  5  inches  long 


>I.\CHINING    ROCKER    .\RM    ON    lill  LARD   VF.RTKAK    TLRRET   LATHE. 

to  be  trued  up,  which  can  be  turned  full  length  with  one  tool 
setting  by  using  the  narrow  side  head. 

The  boxhke  section  and  liberal  bearings  of  the  side  head  make 
this   a  very   rigid   operation,    favorable   also  to    which   are   the 


short  heavy  centers  just  permitting  the  .-.rms  to  pass  under  the 
crossrail. 

While  the  above  is   submitted  as  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  it 
strongly   emphasizes   the   increasing   utility   of   the   modern    tool 


A.W    TYPE  OF  ROCKER  CAN   BE    MACHINED   WITH   EQUAL   FACILITY. 

and  its  possibilities  when  local  conditions  are  given  a  little  study 
and  careful  attention.  The  machine  on  which  the  above  was 
accomplished  is  a  36-inch  vertical  turret  lathe  built  by  The  Bul- 
lard  Machine  Tool  Co. 


RECORD  FOR  REPAIRING  LOCC  MOTIVES. 


The  Sayre  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  are  said  to 
have  estabhshed  a  new  record  for  repairing  locomotives.  This 
record  covers  a  period  of  seven  months  from  September  30, 
1909,  to  May  I,  1910,  during  which  time  one  repaired  locomotive 
was  turned  out  every  3]^  working  hours.  The  force  of  em- 
ployees at  this  shop  includes  i.ooo  men  in  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment, 450  in  the  freight  car  department,  and  150  on  passenger 
cars.  The  work  done  in  the  locomotive  department  during  the 
period  mentioned  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Hrs.  Worked 

New 

Back  Flue- 

Engines. 

Hours 

Per  Engine 

Month. 

Rebuilt. 

Fi 

rcboxes.   Sheet. 

Total. 

Worked. 

Rei)aired. 

Oct  .   1909. 



;> 

(; 

.")() 

1C8 

3.4 

Nov.,     "     . 

4 

r, 

47 

152 

3.2 

Dec.     "     . 

4 

,> 

5S 

184 

3.5 

Ian..  1910. 

n 

i> 

53 

H!8 

3.2 

Feb..     "     . 

3 

6 

41 

153 

3.7 

Mar.,     "     . 

4 

8 

47 

198 

4.2 

Apr.,     "     . 

...     2 

0 

11 

f.l 

2U' 

3.3 

Total     .. 

.s-,> 

4'; 

.•?.•.] 

1,235 

3  5 

Power  Consumeu  ky  Machine  Tools. — .\.  graphic  recording 
wattmeter  in  circuit  with  the  motor  on  a  tool  not  only  tells  tht 
actual  power  consumed  by  the  machine,  but  also  shows  whether 
the  tool  is  operating  at  its  maximum  rate,  by  registering  the  time 
of  unproductive  cycles  or  the  length  of  time  the  tool  is  idle ;  and 
by  analysis,  the  cause  of  the  lost  time  may  be  discovered  and 
result  in  a  change  of  conditions  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
production.  Poor  lineshaft  alignments  have  been  detected  by 
watching  the  integrating  wattmeter.  Many  shops  are  paying 
dearly  for  lack  of  attention  to  alignment  of  shafts,  etc. — Chas 
Fair  before  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  A    I.  E.  E. 
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DRIVING  BOX  WITH  REMOVABLE  BRASS. 


A  design  of  driving  box  with  removable  brass  and  arranged 
for  carrying  a  large  amount  of  grease  in  a  cavity  above  and 
around  the  brass,  has  been  in  use  on  the  Wabash  Railroad  for 
over  a  year,  giving  results  that  are  in  every  way  satisfactory.  It 
was  designed  and  has  been  patented  by  L.  K.  Sinith,  assistant 
master  mechanic  at  Moberly,  Mo.  ■:■  '■'.^■--  ' i;  '  ■,  .:''-r^:/. 

The  removable  brass  has  a  flange  on  ihe  inside  which  sets  in 
a  recess  in  the  box  and  is  sliglitly  tapered  toward  the  outside 
on  the  lower  faces.    It  is  held  in  place  by  the  heavy  cellar  which 


its  upper   surface   except  where  the  latter  is  cored  out   for  the 
grease  cavity.     There  are  no  studs  or  other  fastening  for  secur- 
ing the  brass  in  place  and  it  is  easily  possible   for  one  man  to 
remove  and  replace  a  brass  under  a  locrmolive   in  one  hour. 
An  original  scheme  is  employed  for  a  lubrication  reservoir  of 


DRIVING   r.O.\    WITH    REMOVABLE   BRASS   DISMANTLED. 

is  dovetailed  into  the  box  at  the  bottom  and  bears  against  the 
tapered  face  of  the  brass  at  the  top.  This  cellar  is  drawn  up 
and  held  in  place  by  two  studs  on  the  inside  of  the  box.  The 
lugs  on  the  cellar  and  arrangement  of  the  studs  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  illustration.  When  the  cellar  is  drawn  into  place 
the  brass  is  securely  held  and  has  a  bearing  on  the  box  on  all 


DRIVING   BO.X    WITH    REMOV.\BI.K    nRASS    ASSEMnLEU. 

capacity  sufficient  16  last  from  one*  *hoping  to  the  next  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  This  consists  mainly  of  a  large  cavity 
in  the  box  above  and  around  the  brass  which  is  filled  with  grease 
as  will  be  explained  later.  The  brass  is  provided  with  grooves 
in  the  usual  manner  and  openings  from  each  communicate  with 
the  reservoir.  Under  the  journal  there  is  a  corrugated  steel 
sheet  held  up  against  the  axle  by  two  small  coiled  springs  seated 
in  the  cellar.   This  plate  stands  away  from  the  journal  at  the  cen- 


rUMP    FOR    FILLING    RESERVOIR    WITH    (.REASE. 

ter  and  has  a  fit  only  at  the  ends.   It  catches  the  lubricant  brought 
down  by  the  journal  and  is  soon  filled  with  grease.     Any  over 
flow  is  automatically  returned  to  the  reservoir  through  passages 
:"";-';  ^    ..     provided  for  that  purpose. 

;:'-,r-,:-yr-.-:         The    packing    of    driving    box 
;; .  '^-,.^;.- .  ...    with  grease  is  a   very  simple  mat- 
;.     ter.     Either  of  the  plugs,  one  un- 
-■     der  the  cellar  and  one  on  the  side 
r      of  the  cellar,  is  removed  and  the 
device,     especially     designed     for 
packing   the   box,    is   applied,   the 
operator     tilling    the     pump    with 
.;     grease  cartridges  i  inch  in  diame- 
ter and  about  4  inches  long,  each 
cartridge  weighing  2  ounces.   This 
is   forced   into   the   box   until  the 
cavities    are    filled.      The    grease, 
after  entering  the  cellar,  is  forced 
;;      up  through  the  cavities  in  the  cel- 
lar and  brass,  to  the  main  reser- 
voir.    The   grease   is    fed   to  the 
■'f     journal    automatically    by    expan- 
sioti,  when  the  engine  is  in  motion. 


DETAILS    OF    DRIVING    BOX    WITH    REMOVABLE    BRASS. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Santa  Fe 
intends  to  convert  all  passenger 
locomotives  running  between  Kan- 
sas CJtj',  Mo.,  and  Xewton,  Kan , 
to- oil  iMirners. 


.*.>  •'  v.'-      •■ 


NIACHINING    A  LOCOMOTIVE    ROCKER   SHAFT 


CI  I  \S.    D.    CHANDLER. 


■!■.  =:":.<■'; 


•■V-"  ■^'.;-.  ■»■■■ 


.'r-.>  i- 


.  i  -  ■ 


.:•'.'.      The  acconipaiiyinj;  Hluiiratii)ii!-  ;irc  taki.ii   from  a  imxlirii  aiul 

■4"-.  recently   ciiiiipped   Western    railroad   shop   in   wiiich   the   variety 

/^■iand  atlai)tTil)ility  of  the  machine  tools  arc  considered  quite  com 

■>  !^pl€fe-fpr  ..aoy  3'"'  all   lilies  of  work   nlative  to  the  repair  and 

m:iintenai\oe  of  thcclass  and  style  of  power  in  use. 

There  are  in  j-ervice  on  this  railroad  a  number  of  Walschaeri 

:.■■';  yalv^   year  engines    Using    rocker    >ha ft s    uitli    arms    extending 

r-^  "in.  the  Kimc  xjifcdlion.  and  iiiuarii    |»rojecting  bosses 

and  fork  ends.     In   the   natural  course   of   service   and   wear  it 

,  was  loitnd  necessary  to  "true  tip'  the  shaft  bearings,  for  which 

■'.-- operation  it  was  discovered  that  no  engine  lathe  in  the  shop  had 

the  proper  swing  and  a  svitticiently  narrow  tool   rest  and  cross- 

sh\lc   IP  permit  »Vf' any  travel  oF  t       carriage   between   the   re- 

-  •  "i-olving  arms.     The  tiuirkcd   success  with   which  thi--  was  even- 

s,V.-?tu:iJly  jacconipJished   is   well    shown   by   the   picture-,    oi    the   dif- 

."Vvl^ftn*  styles  .of  shafts. mou  centers  and  \«.ny^  machined 

f^V'^ili  a;  yieytical  t.iiirret  laithe.^    The  merits  of  the  lathe  feature  of 

t.'-trHs    irrangenu'^nt    art    iiJtile    docivledly    evident    in    this    ease    by 

V-;'.Vmi»g    me  of  the  ttirret   taCe  hole>   for  a  center  virtually  con- 

>:;£  .forming  to  the  -ordinary  engine  lulhe  tail  stock,  the  other  center 

";  •  ;:bei«:g  :»n  the  talvle  ar  faicd^^iaU"' ;which  corrisponds  to  tlie  head 

■•I'vk  t'v  ufhicJi -ftrt'  aisX-r^^^  fht    \u*\{     for  driving  the  shaft 

.,     ^iroimdi .:    •"■■V— ;A';.':. ■';•■'. -'^v^-  ■;, ;  . 

'  ">.    If-  the  r.e;ider\\Vill-im  of  the  jiKiure  t<.)  the 

leiPt  hand,   the   s-imirarityto   all    lathe    conditions    will   be   quite 

.-    iapparOjU.     With  the  shaft  accurately  and  securely  cenlered,  the 

■-%.'■  narrow  -ifde  head  is  then  in<)>l  advantageously  brouiiht  into  use^ 

.V  "with;  T'c^atfyely  the  «»rtie:  efTect  a;^  that  «>f  the  oiijinary  lathe  par-' 

riage^  and  tool  post/  The  shaft  is  relieviM    uiKKr-i/.e  just  in  the 
.     y^tw%.  thlJS  kaviiig  a  bearing  port ii>ii   aliout  4  or  3   inche-  lotiu 


■;„'V'^i-- 


ta  t)c' titled 'tti>;  which  catt  be  ttiriied  ifutl  leiigtli  -ii^ii)^  ohie.  tool 

settitig  by  u-ing  the  narrow  side  head.    ■ 

■   .The  boxlike  section  and  liberal  bearings  of  the  side  head  make 

this   a   very   rigid   operation,    favorable   also   to    which    are   the 


abort   heavy   eenti.rs  jii^t    i)ermiitiuii   llie  ;  rins  to   pa»>   under  th^ > 
crossrail. 

While    the    abo\  I.-    i»    -uiimitte<l    a>    >oinewiiat    <>f    a    novelty,    it 
strouiily    iinpha-i/e«    the    increasinii    utility    of   tiie    modern    tool 


^;3» 


,  i  11.    Ol     iO 


-.Clll.VEI)   WlTil    Uil..;.   l.VCU.liV. 


■.:.'/• 


and  Its  po<sibih'ties  wlun  local  conditioti-  are  t;fven  a  little  study 
and  careful  attention.  The  machine  on  which  the  above  was 
;;eeoiii;<!idVed  is  a  ,?6-"H'h  vertical  uirrel   lathe  built  liv    Tlie  Bui-. 

lard    Maeliiiie  Tool  Co.  •'  -v'-  • 


RECORD  FOR  REPAIRING  LOCC  MOTIVES.   .::: ,_ 

.[-^  ,:y-r,-  ^■[■■[yr:  .■/.;■:■  'V-:. 

i  Ik  Sayre  shops  of  the  Lehitjh  Valley  Railroad  are  -ai<l  to.' 
have  esiabUshed  a  new  record  for  repairing  locomotives.  This. ... 
reei'id  covers  a  jjeriod  of  seven  months  froui  .September  30,'.'; 
!')■><,(,  to  Ma\  I.  i'>io.  diiriui;  wliicii  time  '.ne  repaired  locomotive^' 
was  turned  out  every  ,?'_•  workint;  hours.  The  force  of  em-.,v 
I  loyies  ai  this  shop  iuchnles  i.oix)  men  in  the  locouiotive  depart-.^i- 
ment.  450  in  the  freiyhl  oar  department,  and  150  on  passenger  '• 
ears,      |  Ik-  work  <Ioue  in  ilie   loeomoii\.    department   tluring  the  .V 

riod  nKntioncd<  ia  given  in  the  f^Jlowiug.  table 


■     ■   '.          ' "  . 

."         .•■'    -■  '     .  :     :■'];     ..  •'  .      ■'':       ■'•••       •    •■ 

llrs.  Worked:   ,••'■     ' 

■,-■■■      .■  " '  ■ 

.     N*'?*    Baf  k  Khie-  Knvitu-*.        1 1 . .  h  r- 

I'l  r  KiiKiiic  ■•!■•'■■•;  .- 

\|...illi.  .        Rebuilt 

FipelMMSfs.  Hlu-it.         To»:tl.           \\..tk..l 

kcjiairLil.    .  ■■  >'■:; 

(lit .   rmt!)., .;.;  .;..•. 

r'l       ,,     -  ■«■       .   -    .■><►  ■               His 

n.4     ..;■.■...•. \ 

,\iiV.\.  :'V  '  ■..;  .vv    1'  • 

1      ,i;:.^;  n:.  .;:  ;.  1;  ■  ■-■;_        i:,-- 

.   ,.       S:2    .rv-^;.' 

IKc>    '••,.■;.  ;',.l-. 

1        -•'••.     S             ;   «:?::••              isi 

:  -.  .3-5-    ■■  J--^^t 

?;m..  li»l(i..v;,"  X 

..  «  ,•              .'■              .  .=!;{•. V  •■•'..;.  Jtis' 

v-5.«;:  -■  -  X.-^ 

••VI...     "    ...\  .1'.. 

■:    -,'3;              <■             :v  4^■;•.^■;:■■■c•l5;:- 

'■:,:3:r,.  :;•=•:•':;:-■ 

M.ircf    "     ..•,•••.  ..1-   .; 

.■  4',.=      ■    •'•,'■■   ;  .-•'■*?.•'•■.';■%■•■  •■^'i»'*-'- 

^:....:<■M  '■■:■  --:■"■.;■: 

Apr:,  ■^':  ■:j;.:::3:\ 

•;;■./<«.,.■    ■■;;^.'  U  ;'.v  . -Vv  liriv  ;-.,.y;-="-.>|;J.; ' 

■y,:Jr.9;:zy:^:-Y-,,^[ 

r..tdi;::v;^:;,/f^-; 

■v';..-:3*  :/;<.?:.••;■ 

I'owKK  Coxsi'mkk   I'.v    M.S(  HI .\ k   'I>mii,.s.— .\   yrapliic   recordni^ /i^^v; 
watuiu  t(  r  ill   eiremt    witli  tin-   motor'.  «m  a  tool;  ivrt^;. only  tells  the'    ■/■■ 
actual  pi>wer  consumed  by  the  machine,  but  also  shows  whether. ..i:', 
the  tool  is  operating  at  its  maximum  rate,  by  retiistering  the  time'  • .'; 
of  unproductive  cycles  or  the  length  of  time  the  t'xd  is  idle;  and    ■"  ■. 
by,  analysis,   the  cause  of   tfic   lost  time   may  Ik'  discovered   and 
restdt  in  a  chantjc  of  conditions  with  a  corrcspondiug  increase  in,  .. 
proiluction.      Poor   lincshaft   aligr.ments   have   been    detected   by.;,'. 
watchinp    the    integrating    wattmeter.      Many   shops    are    paying   7 
tlearly  for  lack  of  attention  to  alignment  of  shafts,  etc. — Chas.,''\ 
Fair  before  A.  S.  M.  E:  and  A:  I-  E.  T\.        -,  .  ..,.  .  .  ;        ..  .;.^  •.:.•. v 
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•:••;::,:.'. I  driving  box  with  removable  brass. 

'.■  ■  A  dcsig!!  nf  drtvititi  box   with  rvmovaMc  f)ras!«  and  afranjjed 

''^{ioT  carrying   ;i  largo  auioum   of   yr(.a>e   in   a   cavity   ahmo  and 

'  ,  afoini'I  tlu'  lirass,  has  Lfccn  in  lise  ou  thi'  Wahash   Railroad  for 

'   ^.ver  a  year,  jiivinj;  results  that  are  in  eviry  way  satis fai-tory.     h 

•  ..;\vas  dcsifincd  ami  has  hcen   patented  by  I^  K.  Smith,  a^sustSut 

.'  ;  nias^tcr  invchaiiio  atMolx-rly.   ^Io/:/y   •■>.!-■-■.      ;•:■   ,  i  ,    :■  ..-iy-f 

;■  -  ■    Tin    i-<  iii(i\;i]iK    brass  l;a^  a  tlanpje  ort  the  iivsitlc  wliidl  sets. niV 

a   ffct>s   iii   the  liox  and  i>   slightly  taperi'd  (uuard  the  'iin-^idc 

on  till'  lower  faees.     It  t^  held  in  jilacc  hv   thf  lieav>   collar  wlliel; 


its  ui^er  surface  except  whcrrc.  tlk?  jattcr  ts  cored  out  for  the 
jft^ase ,  tiivity.     Tin  re  dJCe  iKv^Mncts  .<tr  nihtrr  fasteMing  fnr  sccur- 
inir  the  brass  iir  place  and  it  is  t'asily  possible   for  one  nisn  to 
reniuNe  and  replac*-  a  l)rass  yiMkr  a.„iMC<.nw>iivc  in  one  hour. 
;'  An  ;^>^t^iItal  siclienK  i>  einpk>\^»|  for  a  hibricattpii  re<!trrvolr  Of 


>./-■■ 


►-, 

•    '   •     • 

1 

IKUIM.   l;o\    WITH    KI:M.)VA0LE,BRASS,  WSMANtLEO. 


,iS  dcivetaiK<l  into  tiie  box  at  the  bottom  aindJyears  against  the 
tapered   faoi    of  ilie  hra*=s  at   tlic   t<i|).      This  cellar  is  drawn. 


Up 


r.K>h\\ 


capacit}'  !=tiftictefit  to  last  f r<  m  onC-fhf^Vfi  Jtft  i^ 
.  > r < li n a ry  c i re u in > lauce s .     ' flii s  c« »ii sii^t s  u uUti ly  < if  .a  fetjav  'C^V^ity 
in  the  bos  above  arki  aroimd  tlie- bras-  whicli  i-itilkfl^vith  grease 
as  will  be  ex|»laiMe<r  later.     The  hras«  is  pr»>vido<l  with V^i'^'^'^s 
in  the  usual  niannor  antr  opcnfiifjs  inini  vacli  c<'Uiniunicat<'  with 


.  ■  -       the  re^ervatr  :  V"<Hr  tlte 

an<l  held  in  place  Iiy  two  -tuds  ,,n  the  ii-si<le  of  the  box.     Tliv       gh^hekliip  against  th 
higs   on   the   cellar   and   arrangement    of    the    studs   are   clearly  '  ■„tli^.<.t.l}aT::1^ 

^he>wn  in  the  ilhi>tration.     When  the  ee!lar  is  drawn  into  place  '       •;;■:--'- 

tlu'  brass  .is  seeiU'vly  luld  uikI  has  a  heariug  rtiT  thelMVX.HMi  all  '.'■> 


•■.  %. 


.i;!LMi*   K*    HKI.IXti   lt»-.S*:kV«ll*  A*  llil   «.KtA:>»'„ 


-r^_-  '^  -  l'^ — =— '  ■'o.'- 


•   -v"- ■ 


-.c^- 


■f-;-. 


,r. - 


I.-' 


/'■  'J--^-:  ter  aiid  hai;*a'  M  only, at  the  ends.'  U  cjltvlies  tlw-  lubricant  ^Jrou>Jfit^; ':  1{ 
i^r  >    ddWn  bythe  journal  and  is  Mton  rtlJed  Avith  grvase.     Any  ov<jr  f.  " 
%. ' ;  -^yt-; is-^:SiitiCriii;aical!y  reltin-ed  t»v  tlw;  resvivoif  thri/iiRli  pa^^^sr^;-: 
{^■C'.-/.-; ;      '''^\:'i  y'^  ■  -■;■:'.-■■  :  .f-'.  /  'V  '   j»ro\iile<l-  for"'ihaJpurpo>«i.^'V-' ■.;:,.  V''; 

•V^i"'''--;'V    ■;!'>  v;'v '/•■- V;-'.   .      ■-     .       »with  .jjrea-e  is  a  very  simple  ukU-    ' 

.'tor.     KitheT  of  the  plu*i>,  one  wn 
der  tfe  cellaf  ami  ojh-  u>i  tlie  vide 
/o/jtlbe  cellar,  is  reiiiMVwl,  aKd'ti^e  v 
tlcvk'e.     ospocially     declined     itrr 
iwckin.t;    tho    box;    is    appliod.    the 
operator    tiHiiijjf tUe    |jiMl|i>    with 
grease  ctrtridges  i  inch  in  diaiue 
t<;r  and  about  4  inches  1<>"K'  ^ach 
carlxidRe  weighing  jMiroco>..    riii- 
-is5i"oi'tM?<l  iMto.  the  1«»H:, Mtnil  the  :  \ 
ciSvitie-    aro  mUIocI.  ,    IIjo    grease,    .;^;. 
.after  ontering  the  c«.  Mtlt.  is  forced .  ■ ' '. 
iiii*  thr<>ugh  the  cavilie?  in  tip;  «:eI^v■;^: 
|ar  jutd  lirrayVt'+S^hit;  mail*  ticst-r-" 
AH.!f ,     Th*    gt"t'its)t;:'i«*  ^fed  ta ■  tli»i 
joiiniiiV  au^oiii;tiicaIly   ?ty   txpanv. 
5toiTi  iwhcn  the  l-iTgi«<?  is  in  nioTion.'     .': 


,^u.^  ,^vj  _ 


.-•  V_J-      ■  ,  '-  ■  •'  •      ■ 

■  •!■■■:-.■;.!■■ :'; 


■■-•...  '1 


— r 
■I'- 

■A: 
■  -1 
I- 


ot-'  -;(  . 
.■  !::•;  •J  ■.■- 
:"■■  ■■  ■  --l  ■ 


■.*.  - 


■i 


BOX  :  WITH    REMOVABLE   BRASS.. 


■■.ft^i^  ryi^ihi^^r  tfcat:  thc'Sauta'Fe 
intends   tJi,c<iiivC'ttid.l:^asU^ni^^ 
T<,>c«''U"tT^«'*  TunnWg  betw^'on  K.TitK'i 
.  s.a?-  City.  Mo'., .  :md   \iAvt<  -n,  Kail. 
^i.  jiii  bnrnvrs;  .    v.-V'..'"y\  .  iv 
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EXTERIOR  AND  IXTEKIOK  VIKWS   OF   A    PRIVATE  CAR    LillLT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 


September^  1910. 
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PRIVATE  CAR  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


An  unusually  luxurious  private  car  has  recently  been  delivered 
to  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  by  the  Metropolitan 
Amalgamated  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.,  of  Birming- 
ham, England.  This  car  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Buenos  Ayres 
centennial  exposition. 

In  several  particulars  novelties  of  design  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  this  structure  that  improve  its  general  appearance  and 


clearly  and  well  illustrates  the  exceptional  facilities  afforded. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  president's  bedroom,  which 
measures  7  ft.  3  in.  by  12  ft.  6  in.  and  is  adjoined  by  a  6  by  7  It. 
bathroom.  The  car  measures  76  ft.  6  in.  over  end  sills  and  has 
a  vvidth  of  10  ft.  6  in.  It  is  carried  on  two  6-wheel  steel  trucks, 
special  care  being  given  to  the  easy  riding  qualities. 

It  is  really  to  the  interior  and  exterior  finish  that  special  at- 
tention is  drawn,  and  in  these  particulars  it  excels  anything  that 
1  as  ever  been  on  exhibition.  Beginning  with  the  observatioa 
room,  which  is  finished  in  hand  carved  mahogany,  painted  white 


.^™*t::!ll.     ^^^ 


i-^    -;  H  -   --"C-C"-  -.-4-t  --—i-'i-i 


0'»sh  is!^  ,—3  0-'— 

PLAN    OF    CAR    SHCiWrnd    AKKANGEMEXT    OF    QUARTERS. 


also  increase  the  available  space.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  the  entrances,  which  are  in  the  center,  the  doors 
being  set  back  about  18  in.  from  the  outside  faces  of  the  car, 
the  sides  of  the  body  being  curved  in  to  meet  them,  while  the 
roof  is  taken  straight  through  and  forms  a  canopy  over  the 
steps.     Another  attractive   feature   is  the  rounding  of  the  ends 


PRESIDENT  S    BATHROOM    IX   PRIVATE  CAR. 

and  the  location  of  the  windows  on  the  corners,  permitting  an 
exceptionally  broad  view   from  the  observation   room. 

Since  the  car  does  not  include  dining  facilities  an  opportunity 
has  been  given  to  provide  unusual  space  for  sleeping  rooms  and 
bathrooms.      The    floor    plan    shows    the    general    arrangement 


and  paneled  with  green  silk  and  includes  a  fireplace  with  a  mar- 
ble hearth  and  fittings,  the  same  elegance  is  carried  tliroughout 
the  whole  car.  In  this  section  the  furniture  is  of  the  best  Span- 
ish mahogany  upholstered  in  dark  green  leather  and  the  floor 
is  covered  with  thick  green  pile  carpet.  One  of  the  illustra- 
tions shows  part  of  the  interior  of  this  room  and  in  another  is 
shown  the  president's  bedroom  and  bathroom.  In  all  of  these 
the  artistic  electric  light  fixtures  and  the  particularly  pleasing 
arrangement  of  the  ceilings  are  evident.  In  the  bedroom  the 
panels  and  carpet  are  of  a  deep  blue.  In  the  bathroom  the  walls 
and  doors  are  paneled  up  to  the  window  sills  in  marble  and 
the  fixtures  are  nickel  throughout.  The  remainder  of  the  car  is 
finished  in  a  similar  manner,  the  study  being  finished  in  red. 

On  the  exterior,  the  car  is  sheathed  with  steel  and  painted  au 
ivory  whJte,  decorated  in  blue  and  gold.  The  window  frames 
are  of  brass,  which  is  polished  and  the  underframes  and  trucks 
are  painted  in  a  light  gray.  The  car  carries  two  axle  generators, 
large  water  tanks,  etc. 


LOCOMOTIVE  CRANE  IN  STOREHOUSE  YARD. 


A  most  useful  piece  of  machinery  ft-atlotpniotive  craae,  which 
can  be  used  for  niany  purposes,     '''-';■   '-^      V^'  ■-'  '   ■  '■ ;  V 

First,  in  unloading  piling  and  lumber  from  open  cars.  I  find 
it  costs  $6  per  car  to  handle  by  hand  where  cars  must  be  moved 
by  hand  back  and  forth  to  properly  assort  them  on  ways  of  their 
respective  lengths.  This  same  work  can  be  done  with  a  crane 
for  $1.40  per  car,  or  a  saving  of  $4.60.         :•■;.',,;     "  , 

Car  apd  engine  bolsters  cost  to  handle  tyhatid  $5  per  carload 
of  seventy-five ;  these  can  be  handled  by  locomotive  crane  for  75 
cents,  or  a  saving  of  $4.25. 

One  hundred  4^4  x8  axles — ^by  hand  $5.50,  by  crane  $1.50,  sav- 
ing of  $4.  Mounted  wheels  to  axles — ^by  hand  75  cents  per  car, 
by  crane  17  cents,  saving  58  cents.  These  ?re  only  a  few  instances 
for  which  the  crane  can  be  used^  but  it  ii  not  necessary  for  me 
to  enumerate  further. 

I  also  find  in  handling  scrap  that  the  cost  by  hand  for  an 
average  of  100  cars  is  $7  per  car;  with  the  crane  it  is  $2.83,  or  a 
difference  of  $4.37  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  same  saving  can  be  accomplished  in  loading  piling  and 
heavy  lumber. — J.  F.  Slaughter  at  the  Storekeepers'  Convention. 


Rapid  Coxcrete  Work. — Working  on  the  concrete  foundations 
t  of  the  new  locomotive  shop  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  at 
Sommerville,  Mass.,  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  installed 
about  2,000  yards  of  concrete  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.36  per  cu.  yd. 
This  low  cost  on  a  job  of  this  size  was  possible  because  of  the 
erection  of  a  complete  construction  plant  for  the  work,  although 
it  was  in  operation  only  about  five  weeks. 


\MI.RK\N    ENGINEER    AND    i-iAILROAD   JUUKNAL. 
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PRIVATE  CAR  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


\Aii  uiius-ually  luxurious  private  car  ha;  recently  been  delivered 
to  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  by  the  Metropolitan 
Amalgamated    Railway   Carriage   anrl   Waacon  Co.,  of   Birmiuji 
ham,  England.     This  car  will  Ix-  txliibittd  at  the  Buenos  AAres 
pentcnnial  o.xposition. 

:    In  several  particular*  novelties  of  dc^ien  have  been  incorpo- 
rated iii  this  structure  that  inipnnt    ft^  ceneral  appearance  an*! 


clearly  and  well  illu>trates  the  e.\cej)tion.ii  facilities.  aflfordwJ 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  president's  bedroom,  winch 
mea>>ures  7  ft.  3  in.  by  12  ft.  6  in.  and  is  adjoined  by  a  6  by  7  'ft 
bathroom.  The  car  measures  76  ft.  6  in.  over  end  ^ilh  and  has 
a  width  of  10  ft.  6  in.  It  is  carried  on  two  6-wheel  su-el  truck's, 
'-picial  care  bcmii  given  to  the  easy  riding  qualities. 

It  is  really  to  the  interior  and  exterior  fini-^h  that  special  at- 
tention i-  drawn,  and  in  thcsc  particular?  it  excels  anythint:  thst 
1  a-.  c\cr  been  on  exhibition.  Beginnin«  with  the  oh5.er\atio« 
room,  which  is  fini.-he<I  in  hand  carved  niahocany,  p.iinted  white 
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iitsG  increase  tile  available  space,  llns  is  particularU  noticeable 
in  the  ca'Je  of  the  entrances,  which  are  in  tlu  center,  the  door- 
being  set  hack  about  18  in.  from  tlu  lut-ide  laces  uf  the  ca"-, 
the  sides,  of  the  body  being  curvt-d  \\\  ro  meet  them,  while  the 
roof  is,  taken  straight  through  and  forms  a  canopy  over  the 
!«teps..\nother  attractive   feature  1-  the  rounding  of  the  end- 


;.V%  ..     -  vi;' '.;^  fRBSlDKXT;*   KVfHKoiAM    IX    PtyiVATiv<VVK 

and  fKe  Ificatibri  of  the   windowa  on  the  corners,  permitting  an 
exceptionally  broad   view   from  the  .'observation   room. 

Since  the  car  floes  not  include  dining  facilities  an  opportunity 
has  been  yiven  to  provide  unusual  space  for  sleeping  rooms  and 
bathroom-        Uu    ll">cr    pi  tn    -how-    the  .general    arrangement 


-.Hid  jianeied  with  grem  -dk  und  n5chKie>  a  5-jrydace  with  a  m.tt 
bU  heaiiii  and  tlttiiii:-.  tlu-  -anu  eK'uance  J-  qarrud  throii;;]n<ni 
the  whole  car.  In  ihi-  >eciion  the  furniture  is  of  the  best  Span- 
ish mahogany  uphol-iered  in  dark  green  Kather  and  the  tloor 
i^  covered  with  thick  green  pile  carpet.  One  of  the  illu'ttra- 
tions  show:  part  of  the  interior  01  this  room  and  in  another  is 
'•hown  the  president's  bedroom  and  bathroom.  In  all  of  these 
the  artistic  electric  light  fixtures  and  the  particularly  plea-mg 
ar'-antiement  of  the  ceilings  arc  evident.  In  the  bedroom  the 
panel-  and  carpet  are  of  a  deep  blue.  In  the  bathroom  the  walls 
;:nd  door-  are  paneled  up  to  the  wmdow  sills  in  maible  and 
the  t'i\tures  are  nickel  througliort*  The  renitHiider  »if  the  car  i- 
liin-he('  in  a  -iniilar  nianiur.  tlu'  '«tudy  being  fmi-htd  m  nd 

On  the  exterior,  the  car  i-  sheathed  with  stet>l  and  painted  an 
i\orv  wlute,  decorated  in  blue  and  gohl.  The  window  framcis 
are  of  brass,  w  Inch  is  poli-hed  and  the  nnderframes  and  trucks 
ire  paiimd  in  .(  liylu  yray.  The  car  carries  two  axle  generators, 
Ktrgc  water  tark-,  etc. 


LOCOMOTIVE  CRANE  IN  STOREHOUSE  YARD.  '  . 

A  ino'.t  Useful  piece  of  machinery  is  a  Jocotnottvc  <:raae,  vdiidi 

i  .m  be  used  for  many  purposes.  -  >  < 

First,  in  unloatlim;  pihna  and  lumber  from  open  cars.  I  Jind 
it  co-ts  ST)  pir  car  to  handle  by  hand  where  car-  must  be  mo\eJ 
li_\  li.md  boiek  and  jorth  to  properly  a--o.l  tjienn  on  ways  of  ilicir 
lespcctivc  lengths.  Thi-  same  work  can  be  done  with  a  <Tane 
for  $1  40  per  car,  or  a  saving  of  $460.  •     "  -- 

Car  and  engine  bolsters  cost  to  handle  by  hand  $?  -per  carl<Kid 
of  -e\tnl\  li\e.  these  can  be  handled  by  locomotive  crane  for  75 
ccnl^,  or  a  saving  of  $4  25.  ,  .  , 

One  hundred  4'  \  xS  axle- — by  hand  $5.50,  by  crane  $j  50,  i>av- 
mg  of  $4.  Mounted  wheels  to  axles — ^by  hand  73  cents  per  car, 
b_\  crane  17  cents,  ^^aNing  58  cents.  These  ?rc  only  a  few  instances 
for  which  the  crane  can  be  used,  but  it  \a  not  nccci^.^ary  for  me 
to  einnnerate  fnrtlu  r 

1  rd-fi  nnd  in  handhng  scrap  that  the  cost  by  hand  for  «n 
average  of  lOO  car"?  i-  $7  per  car;  with  the  crane  it  is  $2.83,  or  a 
•  liltirence  of  $4.37  in  fa\or  of  the  latter,  ,  * 

1  lu  -ame  saxintr  can  be  accompli-hed  in  loadinjr  piling  and 
iiea\\  lumber. — /.  F.  Slaugliln  at  the  Stmch-ecpcrs'  Contvfttii>N 


Rapid  Conxrete  Wobk.— -Working  ott  the  concrete  foundations 
<  if  the  new  locomotive  shop  of  the  Boston  &•  Maine  Railroad  at 
Soininervillc,  Mass.,  the  Aberthavv  Construction  Co.  installed 
iibimt  2,QOO  yardscf  concrete  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.36  per  cu.  yd. 
'Ihis  low  cost  on  a  job  61  this  size  was  possible  because  of  the 
erection  of  a  cotn|)lete  roir-triiction  plant  fw  the  wOrk,  although 
it  w;as  in  operaiii'ii  eMily  about  t)vc  weeks.  .      :. 
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COALING  WITH  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES 


In  1905  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry.  started  the  use  of 
locomotive  cranes  for  handling  fnel  at  lome  of  its  coaling  sta- 
tions. The  experience  since  that  time  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory and  such  as  to  indicate  this  to  :)e  the  most  efficient  sys- 
tem for  stations  handling  from  300  to  400  tons  a  day. 

A  600-ton  pit  is  provided  at  these  stations  into  which  the  coal 
from  hopper  cars  is  emptied.  Other  types  of  cars  are  emptied 
by  the  bucket  direct.  From  either 
these  cars  or  the  storage  pit,  the  fuel 
is  transferred  l)y  the  crane  to  either 
the  tender  or  to  a  series  of  elevated 
5-toii  hoppers  seen  on  the  left  in  one 
of  the  illustrations.  From  these  hop- 
pers locomotives  can  be  coaled  "t  any 
time  without  delay  or  at  times  when 
the  crane  is  engaged  in  handling  cm- 
ders. 

This  arrangement  eliminates  many 
of  the  objections  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  of  locomotive  cranes  for 
this  service  in  the  series  of  articles 
on  Locomotive  Terminals  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January,  February  and 
March  issues  of  this  journal.  These 
briefly  were :  Use  of  cars  for  stor- 
age, damage  to  car  equipment  and 
delay  to  locomotives  in  taking  coal. 
In  this  case,  there  is  no  damage  pos- 
sible to  the  hopper  cars  which  of 
coQrsc  form  a  large  proportion  ot 
the  supply,  and  no  serious  delay  to 
any  cars  unless  an  unusual  number 
of   closed   bottom    cars   arrive   at   one   time. 

Two  men  form  the  entire  force  at  these  stations,  one  is  the 
crane  operator  and  the  other  a  helper  whose  duties  consist 
largely  of  shoveling  coal  from  ends  and  corners  of  cars,  keep- 
ing the  grounds  clean,  etc. 

.\t  one  station  a  contract  is  made  with  the  operator  to  handle 
all  coal  from  cars  or  pit  to  locomotive  tender  for  3I/2  cents  a 


ton.  At  the  Grand  Rapids  station  during  the  month  of  March, 
1910,  there  were  6,506  tons  of  coal  handled  at  an  average  cost, 
including  repairs  and  supplies,  of  4.8  cents  per  ton  on  the  ten- 
der. The  repairs  and  supplies  amounted  to  but  .8  cents  per  ton. 
Brownhoist  lo-ton  cranes  are  used  at  these  stations,  being 
equipped  with  54  cu.  ft.  two  rope,  grab  buckets.  These  cranes 
are  arranged  for  very  high  speed  in  operation  and  are  especially 
suited  for  this  work.  They  have  35  ft.  booms  and  a  radius  of 
from   t5  to  35  ft.     One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  bucket  at 


I.(K()M()TIVE   (R.WE   FILLING   ELEVATED  COAL    HOPPERS. 


close  range.  This  type  of  bucket  has  been  found  to  be  particu- 
larly adapted  for  cleaning  cars  and  can  be  hung  either  length- 
wise or  crosswise  of  the  boom  as  desired  by  the  operator. 


HOT-WIRE  SYSTEM  FOR  TUNGSTEN  LAMPS 


An  ingenious  scheme  to  overcome  the  brittleness  of  the  tung- 
sten lamp  filament  when  not  burning  was  devised  by  E.  M. 
Fitz,  Electrical  Eng'r.  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh, in  which  he  arranges  to  have  a  small  current  passing 
through  the  lamp  when  extinguished,  which  has  been  used  by 
his  road  with  great  success.  On  cars  using  63  volts  (32  cells) 
the  two  end  cells  of  the  battery,  givinj  4  volts,  are  connected 
to  the  lamps  when  extinguished,  which  keeps  the  filaments  at  a 
faint  dull  red  and  makes  them  about  as  rugged  as  a  carbon 
lamp.  The  lamps  when  lighted  are  connected  to  the  remaining 
30  cells,  60  volt  lamps  (instead  of  63)  being  used.  This  scheme 
is  known  as  the  "Hot-Wire  System,"  and  is  being  patented. 
Recent  figures  show  lamp  lives  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  hours  by 
this  system. 

In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  two  end  cells  of  the  battery 
are  no  more  exhausted  than  are  the  remaining  cells,  as  one 
would  at  first  suppose.  This  might  occur,  however,  if  the  burn- 
ing hours  were  very  short,  the  lamps  being  connected  most  of 
the  time  to  the  two  end  cells.  On  account  of  the  lesser  current 
taken  from  the  end  cells  it  is  estimated  that  the  lamps  should 
burn  an  average  of  about  three  or  four  hours  out  of  the  24 
to  have  all  the  cells  exhausted  to  the  same  extent. — From  "Train 
Lighting  by  Electricity"  by  Henry  Sch.roeder^Proceedings  of 
the  Richmond  Railroad  Club. 


TYPE  OF  GRAB  BUCKET  USED  ON'  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANE. 


Efficiency  Tests. — Over  300,000  efficiency  tests  were  held  last 
year  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  resulting  in  the  practically 
perfect  record  of  all  employees.  The  average  number  of  tests 
each  day  was  820,  and  of  the  total  for  the  year  99.75  per  cent, 
were  perfect.  Many  of  the  failures,  however,  were  not  such  as 
could  possibly  cause  an  accident  to  the  train. 


HANDLING    ENGINES' 


H.  H.   VAUGHAX. 


The  desirability  of  pooling  engines  in  place  of  operating  them 
by  regularly  assigned  crews  depends,  in  the  writer's  opniion,  on 
whether  the  engines  are  engaged  in  passenger  or  freight  service, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  on  the  conditions  which  exist. 

PASSENGER    SERVICE. 

Where  traffic  conditions  admit  of  the  engine  making  greater 
mileage  than  can  properly  be  run  by  one  crew,  two  crews  as- 
signed to  one  engine,  or  three  crews  to  two  engines,  will  enable 
the  engine  to  make  as  great  a  mileage  as  is  desirable.  On  account 
of  the  comparatively  short  time  occupied  from  terminal  to 
terminal,  the  crews  can  usually  make  a  round  trip  without  hold- 
ing the  engine  longer  than  is  required  to  handle  it  and  prepare 
it  for  the  return  trip  or  to  await  its  train.  By  using  more  than 
one  crew  to  the  engine,  it  is  theoretically  available  on  its  return 
just  as  soon  as  though  it  were  pooled.  In  practice,  unless  pool- 
ing is  carried  to  the  extent  of  sending  out  any  engine  on  any 
train,  certain  engines  are  regularly  used  on  certain  trains  or 
groups  of  trains,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  arrange  the 
crews  and  engines  so  that  a  reasonable  lime  may  be  allowed  for 
repairs  and  yet  ample  service  be  obtained  from  the  engine. 
When  working  with  assigned  crews  it  is  of  course  usual  to  em- 
ploy some  extra  passenger  men  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular 
men,  who  are  also  available  in  case  an  extra  trip  is  required  from 
an  engine  on  account  of  specials  or  extra  sections  of  regular 
trains.  Where  regular  scheduled  trains  have  to  be  provided  for, 
this  system  is  as  flexible  and  convenient  as  pooling  and  has  the 
additional  advantage  in  passenger  service  that  the  men  run  cer- 
tain trains  regularly,  and  will  consequently  give  better  service 
than  when  handling  a  number  of  trains  indiscriminately. 

Pooling  in  passenger  service  probably  does  not  require  much 
discussion.  The  system  is  not  in  extensive  use  and  will  presum- 
ably have  few  advocates.  The  writer  would,  however;  state  as  a 
result  of  his  e.xperience  with  both  poohd  and  assigned  engines 
in  passenger  service,  that  he  is  most  strongly  opposed  to  pooling 
in  this  service  and  considers  that  far  better  results  can  be 
obtained  from  assigned  crews. 

FREIGHT  SERVICE. 

Here  conditions  are  very  different.  The  time  is  slow  and  a 
long  time  is  occupied  from  terminal  to  terminal,  so  that  crews 
may  require  a  full  allowance  of  rest  on  arrival,  or  may  even 
have  to  be  relieved  on  the  road.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  trains  run 
at  regular  hours,  and  in  place  of  following  a  defined  schedule, 
the  demand  for  engines  varies  with  the  traffic.  When  business 
is  heavy,  engines  are  wanted  as  soon  as  they  are  repaired  and 
ready  for  service,  making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  select 
the  engines  in  any  particular  order.  By  pooling,  such  difficulties 
may  be  more  easily  met,  especially  at  large  terminals.  When 
engines  are  assigned  the  practice  usually  required  by  the  agree- 
ment with  the  men  is  that  engines  shall  be  prepared  and  despatched 
in  the  order  in  which  they  arrive,  but  if  the  engine  is  ready  its 
use  may  be  retarded  by  the  time  required  by  the  crew  for  rest. 
In  pooling,  both  these-  objectionable  conditions  vanish.  An 
engine  may  be  ttirned  at  once  if  fit  for  service  and  thus  rendered 
immediately  available,  and  the  movement  of  the  men  being 
entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  engines,  the  detention  of 
engines  at  a  terminal  can  be  regulated  by  simply  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  number  in  the  pool. 

Under  such  conditions,  if  pooling  is  not  carried  on  in  name,  it 
will  be  in  fact,  simply  because  business  cannot  be  handled  unless 
engines  are  used  without  reference  to  the  order  of  their  arrival. 
Granted  therefore  that  pooling  is  advantageous  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  should  be  done  properly.  All  the  features  ^necessary 
to  a  successful  pooling  system  must  be  employed,  such  as  thor- 


•  Presented  befot'e   the   joint  meeting  of   the   A.    S.   ^f.    E.   and   I.    M.    F. 
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ough  terminal  inspection  independent  of  the  engine  crews,  and 
arrangements  for  handling  tools  and  engine  supplies,  and  caring 
for  headlights,  oil  cups,  etc.  If  pooling  is  resorted  to  when 
business  is  especially  heavy,  or  when  traffic  is  disturbed  by 
storms  or  by  other  causes,  without  proper  arrangements  being 
made,  the  results  are  most  objectionable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  condition  of  the  power  will  depreciate  rapidly  and 
the  service  rendered  will  be  e.xcedingly  inefficient.  The  maxim 
is  frequently  stated,  "If  you  pool,  poo;,"  and  its  wisdom  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experience.  The  real  question  about  pool- 
ing is  therefore  whether  there  are  conditions  under  which  it  is 
preferable  to  adopt  the  alternative  practice,  that  of  running 
engines  with  assigned  crews.  This  depends  on  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  two  systems,  which  are  in  the  writer's  experi- 
ence as  follows:  /^'.;" 

Mileage. — It  is  possible  to  obtain  somewhat  greater  average 
mileage  per  engine  under  the  pooling  system,  but  the  increase 
does  not  exceed  ten  per  cent,  when  traffic  is  being  handled 
smoothly  and  without  excessive  congestion  and  delays.. 

Repairs. — When  running  successfully  under  the  assigned  en- 
gine system,  repairs  are  less  than  when  similar  conditions  exist 
with  pooled  engines.  A  man  running  an  engine  regularly  keeps 
up  the  smaller  details  and  knows  what  work  is  required  at  once, 
and  what  must  be  looked  after  in  due  time.  His  inspection  re- 
ports are  more  reliable  than  those  of  a  man  who  has  had  an 
engine  for  one  trip  only.  As  he  has  to  run  the  engine  next  trip 
as  well,  he  will  handle  it  with  greater  care  and  avoid  any  action 
that  will  cause  him  trouble  in  the  future.  Men  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  running  pooled  engines  will  not  do  all  this  at 
once,  but  they  most  certainly  w-ill  if  assigned  to  an  engine  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  the  difference  is  noticeable  in  engine 
houses  where  some  engines  are  assigned  and  some  are  pooled. 

Engines  are  sometimes  taken  care  of  by  the  headquarters  sta- 
tion system,  the  work  required  to  maintain  the  engine  in  proper 
condition  being  done  at  the  terminal  designated  as  the  home 
station,  while  at  the  other  terminal  the  only  work  done  is  that 
necessary  for  the  return  trip.  With  this  arrangement,  even  with 
pooled  engines,  the  same  crew  will,  if  possible,  make  the  round 
trip;  but  when  they  are  changed,  practically  as  much  work  is 
required  at  the  awaj*  station  as  at  the  home  station.  The  result 
is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  repairs,  for  there  is  not 
as  a  rule  very  much  difference  in  the  cost  at  the  home  station. 

When  the  assigned  engine  system  proves  inadequate  for  traffic 
demands,  the  results  change.  Men  will  endeavor  to  book  enough 
work  against  the  engine  to  hold  it  until  they  have  rested,  and 
on  the  other  hand  engines  are  liable  to  be  wanted  before  repairs 
that  are  actually  required  are  completed.  Under  these  condi- 
tions engines  may  be  better  and  more  cheaply  maintained  when 
pooled ;  but  under  normal  conditions  the  writer's  experience 
would  show  that  with  assigned  crews  the  cost  of  running  repair? 
may  be  reduced  five  to  ten  per  cent,  and  better  mileage  obtained 
from  the  engines  between  shoppings. 

Fuel. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  fuel  consumed 
by  an  ciigine  on  an  individual  trip,  and  consequently  difficult 
when  pooling  to  keep  any  record  of  the  amount  of  coal  used  by 
different  men.  A  record  may  be  kept  by  engines,  but  it  is  then 
impossible  to  locate  the  responsibility  for  any  excessive  con- 
sumption. The  practical  result  is  that  on  pooled  engines,  indi- 
vidual fuel  records  are  of  comparatively  little  use.  With  as- 
signed engines,  while  trip  records  may  not  be  .individually  accu- 
rate, the  average  of  several  consecutive  trips  soon  becomes  so, 
as  the  Variation  of  the  amount  of  coal  left  on  the  tender,  while 
important  on  one,  is  of  comparatively  small  importance  on  a 
number  of  trips. .  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  writer's  mind  that 
individual   coal    records,   whether   by   trip   or  by  period,   are   an 
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'\. is p ir;;« «t i vr r iVt;  1  ly;  t tit-;  v r ;ii) t; '  \iy  x'illiv:t 

■  trk-  Jiyi*!{t=T  ,>»r  1J>  fl  .scricv  ni  VicVatiid 

■  5,t«'ti.  in^iprc^-sWli,  »'»  itn'  Vb:  in  I'lic 
;.  o/.ili^^  ilhi>t.raii»)ii>;:,,-l:'r<.)nt  iIk-^c  hi'ii- 

V' lieri  •!<  10  >i I Vi't-i  V  o?^  ciht  ^ ■  iii  tsik'*! .  ■' t  a'l.iy 
;t<mte  AvitiiMiit  dvlay  Qr,  at:  tiimrs,  M^ 
the  craHt-  fs  »,s«ii|»jist''*<l  J'\  iian'i.flit»:ji;  div 

■.  iikrd.--r.\^^i.:. -'^'"':'--\''y\. :  '',■:'.,:'■.['■:.)':'■':'■.': 

•  ■  ■  lTJii.!>  ■art-au:.i;*'jttciit-t?liintjtiaiti'ti  niaiiiy 
''•:.-&t  jhi    phjv<*ikiMs   tiichtionccl   in   tin; 

di>cH<>iMii-  iif   fiio<H»|Mitv('  yratiO*    ft.r 

this  sii-ryjcf  in  llu'.  stri(<  at  articKs 

xon  L«."Ct>uH  >ti V V  Terminals  which  ap- 

l(ya:;c<l  iji  tht  jairuiity,  l-'oUruary  and 

March  i>>ius  of  thi.<  jonrnai.    TIicsc 

Iiritiiv    were :    Use  ;t>fc;irs    for   stor- 

a^i*;    (hiinajiv.  t<»  \'ar  .c<nii()HHiU    and 

tUlay  to  t(t»coiiu*ttvcs  iii  taking  ii;ual. 

In  lhi;i  ca>i'.  there  is  iiridania^e  pos- 
sible   to    the    liuppor   cars    w  lijcfi    <  if 

course    IVmi    a    larjije    prop-  irtiWu    ot 
•Jihe  hiipply,  ainl  nti  serious  Ueiay  to 

any  cars   uiik'ss  an    tiiiHSual   inunUr 

of  iclost-jj. 1)011,0111   cars   arrive   at  one   time! 
:^,yTyk'n,.ro^^^  stations,  ^nc   is  thi- 

^■•ej^uw'.  oporatt^r    ami;  the  lieiper    wlio^c    .lutics    consist 

larircly  of  .shovefinjj  Coalltoni  ends:  and  rornrr-  >•{  cars,   kte]) 

injf;  the  grouiMis  clean;  etc;  t; 
'■•  ■At-i^ije  s.tatio'ujiV.'et^ntrap^^^^^  ilu-  operator  to  handle 

a;I|'a>al  iffO)ii  i^^^  tender  io't  31^2  cwts  a 


ton.  At  tlie  Grand  Rapids  station  duriiig  the  nioiuli  of  Marc|,i, 
i«)io,  there  were  6.506  tons  of  coal  handled  at  an  average  cost, 
includiifp-  repairs  and  supplies,  of  4.t>  cents  per  ton  on  the  ten- 
der. The  repairs  and  supplies  amounted  to  but  .8  cents  per  ton. 
Urownhoist  loton  cranes  are  used  at  tliese  stations,  hting; 
einiippiil  will)  54  en.  ft.  two  rope,  urab  buckets.  These  cranes 
;ivT  .irr,in!.;iil  for  \ 1 1_\  liiiuli  speid  in  oi)eration  and  .are  especially 
-ri'.id  ii'V  ihjs  u'l.rk.  Iluy  liave  ,^5  ft.  booms  and  a  radius  of 
M'.ni    15  til  ,^3    ft.     (  )ni'  i.f  the  il!n~tr;i!i.  i:s   slu.w-  tin    l>ni-ket   at 


•  .t<H<i\:ol  l\  1:    iK\.M:    HI.I.IN,;    la.KV.MKU   CU.M.    llOI'l'KKS. 


close  Tangt\  This  type  of  trtickiet  has  been  foiind  to  Vo'p.^rticu- 
l.irly  .KJapted  for  cleaning-  cars  and  can  be  luuig  either  length- 
li;ist,  or  cT6ss\yi5e,  of  tlie  boom  as  desired  by  the  operator,  z:;-!;';';"; 

HOT-WIRE  SYSTEM  FOR  TUNGSTEN  LAMPS    A    6;' 


.\n  ingenious  scheme  to  overcome  the  brittleness  of  the  tung- 
sten   lanij)    t'dnment    wiien    not    burning    was    devised    bv    I£.    M. 
1  itz,  l-.Kctrical  Mng'r.  of  tiie  rennsyivania  Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
hnrgh.  in   which   he  arranges  to  have   a   small  current  passing 
througli   the  lamp  when   extinguished,   which   has  been   used   by 
his  ro.id  with  great  success.     On  cars  u<:ug  63  volts   (32  cells), 
the  two  end  cells  of  the  battery,  jyivinj  4  voUs,  are  connected''  "'; 
to  the  lamps  when  extinguished,  which  keeps  the  filaments  at  >l  >  ,\ 
faint   dull   red   and  makes   them   about   as   rugged   as   a  carbon 
lami).      'he  lamps  when  lighted  are  connected  to  the  remaining 
.w  cells.  60  volt  lamps  (instead  of  63)  btmg  used.    This  scheme 
is    known    as    the'  "Hot-Wire    System,"   and   is   being   patented. 
Recent  figures  show  lamp  lives^of  from  1.500  to  2,000  hours  by 
this  system. 

In   practice  it  is  found  that  the  two  end  cells  of  the  battery 
are   no   more   exhausted   than   are   the    remaining   cells,   as   one..;, 
w  ould  at  lirst  suppose.     This  might  occur,  however,  if  the  burn- 
ing hours  Were  very  short,  the   lamps  being  connected  most  of 
the  time  to  the  two  end  cells.    On  account  of  the  lesser  current'- •', 
taken   from  the  end  cells  it  is  estimated  that  the  lamps  should 
burn    :'.u    .average   of   about   three   or    four   hours   out  of   the   24 
to  have  all'the  cells  exhausted  to  the  same  extent. — From  "Tntin 
I.iflhtiufi    by   Ehctricity'   by    Ilcnry   Scl'.rocder — Proceedings   o/,.:.; 
the  Richmond  Railroad  Club.  :  ,  .••':' 
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TYW:  |if»t.ft.>iJ  l{l\tK*.T  CStt)  OV,L(XO^  CRA-XE. 


Kkik  11  vcy  Tt.sTS. — Over  300,000  efficiency  tests  were  held  last.- >: , 
year  l)y  the  F'ennsylvania  Railroad,  resulting  in  the  practically';.  • 
perfect  record  of  all  employees.  The  average  number  of  tests-  ;■,; 
each  day  was  S20,  and  of  the  total  for  the  year  99.75  per  centi.  >' 
Hvere  perfect.  Many  of  the  failures,  however,  were  not  such  as.;  . 
couhl  possibly  cause  an  accident  to  the  traiifc  .:•..:.■;  ;;/-;v     >h  -^ , 
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oush  tiTUiinal  in^ptotirai  jnrlopuitfleut  of  tlic  i-mjinv  crcvvs,  and 
arrani^ciiK  Ills  for  li;iii<f)iHji  ttuds  and  vTigint  >ti{>pUo<.  and  caring 
for  iKatllights,  f^r  tH^L*'^.  vie.  ■•  If.  pooluig  iv  r«.'M'rtt»l  to  vvlion 
rbusiricss  is  especial^?^  bcavyV  !<^:-T*'lkili^^  l^^^  isclislurtK'd  by 
storms  or  by  other  causes,  \vith*iul  proju-.r  arransionKui-  hcinsr 
niaclo,  tire  Tc^ults  are  iHdst<ilj!JectiouabIc.  L'nder  thc>e  circum- 
stances; the  ciuiditjnin  of  the  jKjwer  will  dci>rfdate  rapidly  and 
the  service  rendered  will  I;»e  excedingly  iiiefficicm.  Tlvi  maxim 
is  freiiiK-nlly  stated,  "If  yoit  pool,  poo',"  and  its  wi.-dotn  ha- 
been  dcniour>tral<'d  by  exprriciice.Tlie  real -question  about  pool- 
iHg  is  Uietvforewjmher  there:  are  exJiidlvions  itiwfer  vrhiieU  it  is 
preferable  to  adopt  the  alternative  practice,  that  .of  tuUTtin? 
engijKs  witli  assiiiued  cre\v<.  Tltis  (k'pehds  oil  the  resuhs  ob- 
tainel  from  ihe  two  >y*UMns,  which  are  in  the  writer'*  experi- 
ence as  fcUows:  ■^;:':'"   ■^'•':"::j^:X 

Milcaye. — It  is  possible  to  +Tibtain  >onn.what  greater  average 
mileage  per  engine  uniler  the  jc^Kiling  system,  liut  the  increa-e 
does  not  exceed  ten  pferceitt-  when  tra  is  being"  handled 
smoothly  and  without  excessive  congestion  and  <lclays.;  ;  :  /    ,. 

Rc/^airs. — ^^Wlien  running  successfully  under  the  a ssijfned  en- 
gine system,  repairs  are  less  than  when  .-iniilar  condition*  exist 
with  pooled  engines.  A  matt  riintring  an  cngfine  regularly  keeps 
up  tlie  smaller  details  and  kirows  what  work  is  reqirire<i  at  one?, 
an<l  what  must  be  looked  alter  in  tUie  time.  IIi>  inspection  ri*- 
ports  are  more  reliable  thaii  those  pf  a  man  \Vh'>  ha>  iiad  an 
engine  for  one  trii>  only.  As  Jie  jiastp  T4;in.vtlie  engii?e  iioct  trip 
as  wrU,  lie  will  tianxlle  it  with  greater' care  an<la\oi<l  any  aciior: ' 
that,  will  cause  him  troubk-  in  the.  future-     Mv"  wlio  have  be^Mi 


f-.;  The  desirability  (if  pooling  engines  in  place  of  operating  them 
by  regularly  a.->igned  crews  ()epend>,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  i<u 
wiietlier  the  engines  are  engaged  in  passenger  or  freight  service, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  on  the  conditions  which  exist.         ::■'■'','/.:.■■.■:■■ 

",_....-..:.  r.\SSKNGKR    SERVICE. 

■  Whtre  traftic  conditions  admit  of  the  engine  making  greater 
mileage  than  can  properly  be  run  by  one  crew,  two  crews  as- 
signed to  one  engine,  or  t^iree  crews  to  two  engines,  will  enable 
the  engine  to  make  as  gnax  a  mileage  as  iy  desirable.  On  account 
of  the  comparatively  short  time  occupied  from  terminal  to 
terminal,  the  cnws  can  usually  make  a  round  trip  without  hold- 
ing the  engine  longer  than  is  required  to  handle  it  and  prepare 
it  for  the  return  trip  or  to  await  its  traiii.  I'.y  using  inorc  than 
one  crew  to  the  engine,  it  is  thooretically  available  on  .its  return 
just  as  soon  as  though  it  were  pooled.  In  practice,  unless  pool- 
ing is  carried  to  the  extent  of  sending  out  any  engine  on  any 
train,  certain  engines  are  regularly  used  on  certain  trains  or 
groups  of  trains,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  arrange  the 
crews  and  engines  so  that  a  reasonable  lime  may  be  allowed  for 
repairs  and  yet  ample  service  be  obtained  from  the  engine. 
When  working  with  assigned  crews  it  is  of  course  usual  to  em- 
ploy some  extra  passenger  men  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular 
men,  who  are  also  available  in  case  an  extra  trip  is  required  from 
an  engine  on  account  of  specials  or  extra  sections  of  regular 
trains.  \\  here  regular  scheeJuicd  trains  liave  to  be  provided  for, 
tiiis  system  is  as  flexible  and  convenient  as  pooling  and  has  the 
additi.inal  advantage  in  passenger  service  that  the  men  nni  cer- 
tain  train.-    regularly,   and   will  consequently  give   better  service 

thaii  when  handling  a  niunber  of  trains  :iHliscriniinately.::;"^^:;;.y^^^^^^  rinriiing  poole^^^  V«0:in^«  iv'^^^^^  nM  <^i  alt  t^i*  .^t.'-? 

.;  Pooling  in  passetiget:  service  prokibly  does  not  rctjuirfe  nitich'      once,  but  'ihey  ^nio-t  certainl^r  xvilJ  if  a<<Ugned  t'V  an  enijiiuv  -fivr- 
idiscu>-si<in.    The  iiysttin  is not  in  extensive  use  and  will  presuni- .     any  lengtlt  of.  titne.  and  the   differonce;  is  itoticcable.  ill  engi"' 
ably  liave  few  a<lvocates.    The  writer  would,  however,  state  as  a    ^  houses  where  some  engitle-i  hvt  asslgHCd  aiid  sPnie  .art?  piiolod. 
•reWHfVf. his. experience  with  both  pool sd  and  assigijcd  etigines    .;    E^  the;  headquaft<.'r^ 


r-r  in  iwssengcr  "sirvict',  that  lie  is  inost  strongly  opposed  to  pooling 
in   this  >efyice   an<l   poiisiders  that   far  .better>resuits   (aiw   be^ 
.:    obtained, from  assigned  crews.  ;   ;  -;     .-  '-^  \.r.  h  7^  ! -j;  '/.^>r  .'H.;  j  "'. 

..;-■■'^"yr;;■:■■''^l,^;•;^^;  \;.;,j-v'/;'^-'';FRE^  SERVIGE.^  :  ■  ^'.'[y/  :-.y^  :''\.:;''.:;.i  v/'i'- 
Her.e  Cc'iiditious  are  very  (liffcrcnt.  The  time  is  slow  and  a 
loiig  tinle  is  occupied  from  terminal  to  tcrminak  so  that  crews 
may  require  a  fuU  allowance  of  rest  on  arrival,  or  may  even 
have  to  be  relieved  on  the  road.  Fewv  if  any,  of  th<:  trains  run 
at  ri'gulaf  hours  and  hr  place  of  following  a  dfefined  schedule, 
the  demand  for  engines  varies  \vith  the  trallic.  When  business 
is  Ueaivyv' engines  are  wanted  as  soon  as  they  are  repaired  and 
rca<!}^  for  service,  making  it.  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  select 
the  engines  in  any  particular  order.  By  pooling,  such  difficulties 
may  be.  more  easily  niet,  especially  at  large  terminals.  When, 
etigines  are  iassigned  the  practice  usually  required  by  the  agree- 
ment witli  the  men  is  that  engines  shall  be  prepared  and  despatched 
in  the  or<kr  in  which  they  arrive,  but  if  the  engine  is  ready  its 
use  ntay  lie  retarded  by  the  time  required  by  the  "crew  for  rest. 
In  (jfioling,  iioth  these  objectionable  conditions  vanish.  An 
engine  may  be  turned  at  once  if  tit  for  service  and  thus  rendered 
imniediaiely  available,  and  the  movement  of  the  men  being 
entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  engines,  the  detention  (if 
engines  at  a  terminal  can  be  regulated  by  simply  increasing  or. 
decreasing  the  number  in  the  pook  \. 

Under  -ticli  conditions,  if  pooling  is  not  cairitjd  on  in  lianHV  it 
will  be  in  fact,  simply  because  business  caniiot  be  handled  unless 
engines  are  u<ed  without  reference  to  the  order  of  their  arrival. 
Granted  therefore  that  pooling  i«  advantageou!;  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  should  be  done  properly.  All  4he  features  necessary 
to  a  successful  pooling  system  mast  be  employed,  such  as- thor- 


*  rics-ntv-.1  hvfore  the   joint   meitJTit;   of  the./A;.- S.'  XI.   E.  nfajtl".'!.,  M.  ;F.' 
at  lUrinin^liaiju-Eiytland.  July.  25,  19t0. .  .  .'       \- :■  ■■ '\'-  ■■ -^  ■/■':' ■--.'.  ■ 


ti' ill  System,  the  work  r<-quire<l  (•>  liiaintairi  the  engine  iti  prope! 

.condition  being  di5ne   at   (he   terminal  *les;ign:ated  as  jTte   liome 

;  ^station,:  while  at  the-  other  term inal  the  ^anly  wr>rfc,- «I»>ii.c  is  that . 

:-\nece5sarj-  for  the  return  trip.  ^  U  jth  this  arrJingemejjt^  eViCH  with 
pooled  engines,  the  same  crew  will,  if  p..i«ihle.  make  the  round 
trip:  but  when  they  are  change«k  practically  a>  tiiuch  .\\i)rk.,  i- 
required  at  tbe  away  station  as  iSt  th^e  U<Jnw-'  .Htfiioti.    The  re<iili 

.is  a  coir-ideiabre  irTcfcasc  in  the  tOst  of  rqiairs.  for  there  is  iiof 
as  a  rule  very  much  diftereiice  in  the  cost  at  the  home  station. 

When  the  assigned  engine  system  proves  inadequate  for  traffic 
demands,  the  results  change.  Sl«n  Avill  cndeaivor  to  book  enough 
work  against  the  engine  to  hold  it  unlil  ihey  have  rest*.-*!,  and 
on  the  Other  hand  engijies  are  liable  toljc  waiued  before  repair- 
that  are  actually  required  .we  ci^lnpfcted,  -  ITndcr  the§c  comli- 
tion-:;  enghies  livty  he  better  and' itW "re  cbeaply  m.Tintnined  wher 
pooled :  but  under  normal  conditions  the  writer's  expcrienc" 
would  show  that  with  assigned  crews  the  cost  of  running  repair- 
may  be  reduced  live  to  ten  per  xS!flet.  and  iK-itx-r  .niik-age  «-»bta«ied 
from  the  engines  between  shoppings.  .:    •  v    V  .,."       • 

F«<'/.— it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  <li^'tetTtijnctWftie!  consumed 
by  an  ci'gine  on  .an  individual  trijv.  and  consequently  difficult 
vvheH  pouljtig  b>  ketp-  anyl  r« cHriti.of  thtj-  ;ttn<*i'"t  nj.  i^»al u*cd  b> 

V  dilTerpnt  meii:    A  record  inn y  be  kept  "liy  engines;  buV  it  is  then 

,  impossible  to  locate  the  responsibility  for  any  excessive  con- 
sumption; VThe.  pr.acti'aj  result  is  that  on; -pdoled  engines,  indi- 
vi<lij[al  fuel  records  are  <-»f  coniparatively  little  «>e.  With  as-  .  . ; 
s  i  gn  ed  eii  gi  lie  s,  while  trip  r  eci'^fd  s  in  a  y  not  be ,  i  ndi  vidinlly  accu- 
rate. th»;  average  of  ^ever.^l  consecutive  trips  soon  becomes  .so. 
.  &s  the  variati'oii  of  the  amotiht-ofc^al  left-  on  tiie  tender,  while 
.  hnportant  t^  one,  is  of  comparatively'  small  importance  on  .t 
number  of^rips-     Th'^i'^"  i'^  no  doubt  in  the  writer's  mind  that 

'inilividnal  coal   records,   wheihcr.  by  trip  or  hy  period,  are   an 
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important  factor  in  obtaining  economical  results  in  fuel  con- 
sumption, both  from  men  and  from  engines,  and  he  ascribes  the 
good  results  that  have  been  obtained  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  largely  to  the  careful  way  in  which  the  records  have 
been  watched. 

Apart  from  the  records,  the  familiarity  of  the  men  with  the 
engines  has  an  important  bearing  on  fuel  consumption.  Most 
engines  vary  slightly  in  the  way  they  burn  the  coal,  in  the  nature 
and  intensity  of  the  draft,  and  in  the  best  position  for  the  throttle 
and  reversing  lever.  Crews  knowing  an  engine  thoroughly  learn 
about  these  peculiarities,  while  they  do  not  when  running  a 
different  engine  each  trip.  One  crew  will  obtain  from  an  engme 
results  that  are  impossible  for  another  crew,  and  thus  the  result 
with  assigned  crews  is  a  tendency  to  higher  efficiency  than  when 
every  engine  has  to  be  drafted  and 
adapted  to  do  the  work  with  the 
poorest  crew  on  the  division.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  watch  the  differ- 
ence in  the  way  an  engine  is  hantlkd 
by  a  regular  crew  and  by  a  poole<i 
crew,  to  realize  the  advantage  of  the 
former,  and  important  results  have 
been  clearly  shown  with  the  same 
men  and  engines,  on  divisions  where 
the  two  systems  have  been  in  effect. 

Service. — The  remarks  that  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  repairs 
and  fuel  apply  with  almost  equal 
force  to  the  class  of  service  obtained 
from  the  engines,  with  reference  to 
failures,  breakdowns  and  ability  to 
make  the  time  required.  A  crew 
that  knovv's  the  engine  will  get  more 
oiit    of    it   than    one   that    does    nor. 

They  will  notice  any  difference  in  its  working  and  will  take 
more  interest  in  getting  any  defect  rectified.  They  will  keep 
their  equipment  in  better  condition  and  will  pay  more  attention 
to  bearings  which  show  signs  of  heating,  etc.  All  these  condi- 
tions lead  to  better  and  more  efficient  service. 

Einjine  House  Expenses.— lx\s^ecX\o\^,  the  care  of  tools,  the 
filling  of  lubricators,  headlights  and  cab  lamps,  are  commonly 
looked  after  on  assigned  engines  hy 
the  crews.  When  engines  are  pooled 
this  work  has  to  be  done  by  the  en- 
gine house  force.  At  a  large  ter- 
minal this  expense  is  not  large,  but 
when  the  number  of  engines  handled 
is  small,  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  the 
duties  of  the  men  doing  this  work 
to  prevent  its  becoming  a  serious 
item.  Conditions  vary  on  different 
roads  in  this  respect,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  work  is  not  in  any 
way  burdensome  to  men  having  a 
regular  engine,  while  it  is  burden- 
some if  they  are  required  to  prepare 
a  different  engine  each  trip,  and  con- 
sequently they  object  to  it  very 
strongly.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
this  work  constitutes  an  additional 
charge  on  engines  that  are  pooled. 

CONXLUSIO.V. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  considers  that  in  passenger  service 
pooling  is  objectionable  under  any  conditions  and  should  be 
avoided  if  possible. 

In  freight  service,  pooling  is  advisable  if  conditions  are  such 
that  engines  cannot  be  run  with  assigned  crews,  and  probably  on 
divisions  where  business  is  so  heavy  that  si.xty  engines  per  day 
or  over  are  despatched  from  the  terminal;  but  the  writer's  ex- 
perience is  that  where  assigned  crews  can  be  used  on  engines,  the 
cost  of  repairs,  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  and  the  class  of 
service  obtained,  will  all  be  more  satisfactory. 


He  therefore  regards  pooling  as  a  practice  that  may  be  neces- 
sary under  certain  conditions,  but  that  is  certainly  not  desirable 
if  the  alternative  system  can  be  satisfactorily  carried  out. 


DEMONSTRATING  MODEL  TO  SHO'^  EFFECT  OF 
GRADES  ON  VATER  LEVEL.     • 


For  the  purpose  of  instructing  engineers  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  water  level  in  the  boiler  of  ascending  or  descending  steep 
grades,  a  very  ingenious  model  has  been  originated  on  the  Atchi- 
scn,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  These  models  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  various  division  points  where  the  road  foremen 
will  give  demonstrations  to  the  engineers,  who  will  also  be 
encouraged  to  use  it  themselves  whenever  they  desire. 


.MODEL  .SHoWl.Nt;  LOCO.MOTIVE  0.\   LEVEL  TRACK,  O.NE  G.XUGE  OF   W.ATER. 

The  model  includes  a  frame  supported  at  its  center  of  gravity 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  swung  to  various  positions  and 
secured  in  any  desired  position.  This  frame  carries  a  blue  print 
showing  the  section  of  a  locomotive  boiler.  Several  different 
frames  have  been  provided,  each  frame  carrying  a  different 
boiler,  a  sufficient  number  being  included  to  cover  the  principal 
classes  of  locomotives  on  the  svstem. 


SHOW  IXC,   EFFECT  (  F   .^.5    PER  CENT.   GR.ADE  ON   THE   WATER  LEVEL  OF   A      IIOILER   WITH    ONE  G.WGV. 

ON    THE    LEVEL. 


Attached  to  the  swinging  frame  is  an  indicator  arrangement, 
the  pointer  traversing  a  scale  which  :hows  the  grade  that  a 
locomotive  would  be  ascending  when  the  boiler  model  is  ad- 
justed at  a  certain  angle.  This  is  arranged  to  show  a  grade 
from  zero  to  four  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  a  number 
of  heavy  grades  on  several  sections  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  and 
while  2>i  per  cent,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  there  are  several 
grades  over  3  per  cent.,  and  some  33^  per  cent.,  the  limit  of  4  per 
cert,   shown  on   the  model   is  not  unreasonable. 

The   frame  carrying  the  blue  print,  as  well  as  the  indicating 
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mechanism,  is  supported  by  a  wooden  frame  that  permits  it  to  be 
moved  as  desired  and  locates  it  at  a  convenient  height.  This 
frame  also  carries  an  adjustable  mechanism  holding  a  wire 
representing  the  water  level  which  stretches  across  in  front  of 
the  boiler  chart.  The  mechanism  (thcs  photographs  show  an 
earlier  arrangement)  which  carries  this  wire  is  so  constructed 
that  it  will  be  level  at  all  times  and  permits  it  to  be  readily 


the  material  for  the  copper  bOK  will  be  a  maximum  of  sixteen 
times  that  for  a  steel  box.  Allowance,  however,  has  to  be  made 
fur  tiie  value  of  the  scrap  coppei,  which  locally  was  stated  to  be 
75  per  cent.,  and  allowing  5  per  cent,  of  this  for  the  steel  scrap, 
this  reduces  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  the  copper  plate  to  about 
five  times  that  of  the  steel.  As  regards  the  labor  cost  of  making 
the  box,  this  is  in  favor  of  copper^     Being  the  easier  metal  to 


^ 


DET.MLS    OF    MODEL    FOK    DEMON STI-.-MI^'C;    THE    EFFECT    OF    GK-^DILS    O.V    THF.    W.ATER   LEVEL. 

Ij  . .,  .       ■■.   ■     ..  -  _ .       .. 


adjusted  at  any  height  above  the  crown  sheet  or  at  any  gauge 
of  water. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  boiler  on  a  level'  track,  or 
zero  per  cent,  grade,  with  one  gauge  of  water  in  the  boiler.  On 
this  the  depth  of  water  at  any  point  can  be  readily  seen  and  meas- 
ured. Another  photograph  shows  the  locomotive  descending  a' 
3V2  per  cent,  grade  and  the  level  of  the  water  which  showed 
one  gauge  when  locomotive  was  on  the  level.  The  bare  crown 
sheet  resulting  is  very  strikingly  illustrated.  The  effect  when 
ascending  the  same  grade  or  of  going  up  or  down  any  grade  can, 
of  course,  be  shown  equally  well. 

This  model  was  originated  by  W.  F.  Buck,  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power,  and  the  details  were  designed  and  the  models 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  M.  H.  Haig,  mechanical 
engineer  at  Topeka.  A  patent  has  been  applied  for  covering  the 
idea  and  the  construction. 


COPPER  VS.  STEEL  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREBOXES. 


In  a  paper  on  this  subject  read  by  H.  B.  Lake,  chemist  to  the 
Western  Pacific  Railwa}',  before  the  Western  Canada  Railway 
Club,  the  author  stated  that  sheet  copper  weighs  one-eighth  more 
than  sheet  steel.  Assuming  the  price  of  steel  at  3  cents  and 
copper  at  21  cents,  then  copper  costs  seven  times  as  much  as 
steel,  and' as  the  thickness  of  the  sheets  of  copper  used  in  a  fire- 
box is  generally  about  twice  ihat  for  steel,  the  initial  cost  of 


work,  it  induces  less  wear  and  tear  oh  tools,  and  in  addition 
the  time  required  to  make  the  copper  bo.x  is  less.  Where  cost 
of  labor  bears  a  high  ratio  to  cost  of  material  then  this  factor 
will  increase  in  importance. 

The  possible  life  of  the  two  fire-boxes  depends  largely  on 
local  conditions.  The  life  of  copper  boxes  on  English  roads 
is  about  ten  years,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  800,000  miles, 
and  copper  tube  plates  last  about  five  years  in  hard,  constant 
service  at  high  pressure.  Steel  boxes,  under  similar  conditions, 
gave  a  life  of  only  one  year,  or  about  80,000  miles,  before  re- 
quiring repair,  and  on  a  certain  section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  where  the  water  supplied  is  of  medium  quality, 
the  side  sheets  of  steel  boxes  in  new  engines  required  renewal 
inside  twelve  months,  or  after  running  about  45,000  miles. 
Hence  the  labor  expended  in  making  steel  boxes  was  as  much, 
or  more,  than  in  making  copper  boxes,  and  totally,  with  labor 
for  repairs,  it  was  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  five  times  as  great. 
•Where  labor  costs  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  rpaterial  used 
in  the  box,  this  reduces  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  boxes  to 
about  the  same  figure.  This  reduces  the  considerations  to  the 
relative  time  engines  fitted  with  either  kind  of  box  would 
spend  in  the  shops*  directly  consequent  to  the  copper  or  steel 
fire-box.  Evidently,  if  a  steel  box  required  more  frequent 
repair,  the  comparison  would  be  in  favor  of  copper. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  greater  reliabilitj 
of  one  material  by  which  engine  failures,  or  delays,  might  b 
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iin{jort::nt    f;K'tor   in   obtaining    vconcmicnl    nsult^    in    Uicl   con- 

suniptioii;.  both  from  liiejjaiitl  irom  engines,  and  1h   a-crilK>  the 

goofi  results  that  have  been  obtained  on  the  Canadian    Pacitic 

Railway   lartrdy.  to  tli« 'Careful  wajr   in  \vkich  ths:  records  have 

been  watched.    ■-.  i/':''.';'  ■"■:'t';;';  ■■-■  ■''■':' '^-Y"' ^'-''_  '-'■'}  '■.•■^■'^■-';' ,  '■''■'■:■    ■ 
t;,: Apart  from  the  records,  the  familiarity  of  the  men  with  the 

engine;?   has  an   important  bearing  on    fuel  consnmption.     Most 

engines  vary  slightly  in  the  way  they  bnrn  the  coal  in  the  nature 

and  iutensily  of  the  draft,  and  in  the  best  position  for  the  throttle 

and  reversing  lever.    Grevvs  knowing  an  engine  thoroughly  learn 

about    these   peculiarities,   while   they    do   not    when    running   a 

different  engine  each  trip.  One  cruvv  will  obtain  from  an  engnie 
:'reSMUs  that  arc  impossihl-e  for  aiii'tlur  crew,  and  tbn-  tliv  result 
with  assigned  crcw->-  i-  a  tendency  to  hi.Ldier  etticier.cy  than  when 

evi-iy  engim-   lias  to  betjratted  and 

;i<la;)ied    I"    do    the'   work    with    the 

poot-est  cj'eW:rf«n  tlrfe^  diyjsitMi.     It  i? 

only   necessiry   t<V  \vatch   tile   ditfer- 

vnce  in  the  way  •>"  engine  i^  h.-i'idled 
"in-;  a  regnk»r  crew,  a'iid  by  a  p< ••  l-d 
•  ;ere>y-k  'to;  realize  the  ixlviintage  uf  th  ; 
■'fornu'r.   and  important   re-ldts   haw 

bfC'iT  clearly  shown  with  the  sanve 
\  rnenanii  engines,?  on;:divisions  where 
■the -two  sj'stems  have  IWen  in  e tifect. 

\S^^"^''Ci'--^^*^    remarks    th;it    have 

been  made  in  connection  with  r>.']^;^r•* 
..and-  .tttel;  apply    with    almost    e(|ual 

forCi*  to  ihf  class  of  service  dbtaini-d 

tto'ii  the  engines,  with   reference   to 

^failures.   br.eakd«.»wiTS    arid    aliility    ; 

iniiKi?   the    time  i  re(|uired.    ~ vV^'Crew 

,ti)at  k"<»v»'s  the  engine  will  get  riidtc 

V)nt    of   it    than    nne    that    dots    Uoi. 
.^Th«y  will  notice   any   difference   m  Its  .w^irkiiig   and    will   take 
fmore  iiuerest   in   getting   atiy    defect    rectitied.     Tluy    will    keep 

their  cfiuipnient  in  better  condition  and  will  pay  more  attention 
;fof.  bearings  which  show  signs  of  heating,  etc.  All  the>e  condi- 
'tiotts  U^ttl  \o  better  and  more  efficient  service.  .  ' 

.finl/iiic   House   Expenses. — In-ipection,   the    care    of    to..l-.    the 

nlling;;  of  lubricators,  lieadtij^hts,  and  cab  lamps,  are  comniunly 
.^ipoketf  :afK'r'-:on.''as>i)iUed  engines;;  by  ■■-1  <■:■[•.'  'Y-'-...''  :-:''■';:'  :-\'  ■'  ■• 

the  crc\v<^    AVhtri  Engines  are -pooUd 

this  wot^k  has-  tc>  l>e  (tone  liy  tlu'  en- 
trine    hr:>itse  'tHTGe.     At    a    large    ter- 

tniiial  this  e.xfK'nsc  is  «ot  large,  bir 

wfK'ii  the  nnniber  of  engine-  handKd 
...is  sina)],  it  i*-  (lifhcult  to  arrange  the 
Vdiitics  <;iif  the  men  tloing  this  \\  <  irk 
:j  !fc»    |rr/i!vvnt    its  ;:  1)ecoming    a    seri<  >u  - 

'itenV  Coiidftionv  vary  i^y  ilift'eritn 
.roa<ls.in  thi>  respect,  but  the  fact  re- 

inaijis  that  this  work  is .  liot  .in  aiiy 

'  "  ■  ■■■:■-■■■'-'.  '.»'•■■''     ■'  ■' 

way    bur<k'nsome    tn  rticri.  having    a 
regular   engnie,    while    it   is   Irurden- 
S^»me  if  they  are  re(|uire<l  to  pre{>are 
;a>+lifferent  engine  fachtirJp.  ;nid  con 
'  sequent ly     they     object     to     It      very 
i.trongly.      In  ,tlie   ui.'ijorit.v    of    i-a>e- 
tWs    work  .cotJstitutes    an    additional 
ch.afjJ^<.;j>ji, engines  ..that  are  i)<>oletl. 
."f  •'^.■••'.  : '    '  ■■      [■..  ■{■':>:../'/ ■<^*t'Si:J.v<ivs.        \    ■,;.:.,,;■     ...    . 
'  In  conclusion,  the  writer  considers  that  in  passenger  service 
pooling    is    objectionable    under    any    conditions    and    should    bo 
avoided  if  possibl^  ,•■..:,'• 

In  freight  service,  pooling  is  advi>ali!.  if  conditions  are  such 
that  engines  camiot  be  run  with  a^-igmd  crew-,  and  probiibly  on 
divisions  where  business  is  so  heavy  th.it  >ixty  engines  per  day 
or  over  arc  despatched  from  the  terminal ;  but  the  writer's  ex- 
perience is  that  where  assigned  crew«  can  be  used  on  engines,  the 
cost  of  repairs,  the  amount  oi  fuel  consumed,  and  the  cla--  of 
-ervice  obtainetl,  w-ill  all  be  more  satisfactory. 


He  therefore  regards  pooling  as  a  practice  that  may  be  neces*: 
-ary  under  certain  condition^,  bm  that  is  cirtainl\-  not  desirable 
if  the  alternative  .-vstem  can  b<j  satisfactorilv  carried  out.    .v.-  .. • 


DEMONSTRATING  MODEL  TO  SHOW  EFFECT  OF 
GRADES  ON  WATER  LEVEU,  ..•.:.    ..;..- 


For  the  puriio-e  of  in-iructing  engineers  as  to  the  etYect  on- 
the  water  level  in  the  boiler  of  ascending  or  <lescending  steep 
grades,  a  very  ingenious  model  has  been  originated  on  the  Atchi- 
si  II,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  These  models  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  various  division  points  where  the  road  foremei| 
will  give  demonstrations  to  the  engineers,  who  will  also  be!y 
ei-.c'ir.raueil   to  n<e  it  tlieni>elve-  whenever  thev  desire.     ,,    ;■  . ..  V -■• 


\Lo!il  I.   -.|ioWt\»;.i.OCO.\H)T!VK  «»N    I.I  VKl.    Tk.\i   K.o.XK  i  ,.\  ((.K  OK  •  VVATliK.^ 


■<  :• 


The  ni'idel  includes  a  frame  supported  :a  its  center  <>i  gravity'; 
in  -tich  a  manner  that  it  may  be  swung  to  various  po-jtion-  and 
.-ecnred  in  any  desired  po>ition.  This  frame  carries  a  blue  print 
-bowing  the  section  of  a  b'Comotive  boiler.  Several  ditterent 
:'^fKlji<eS:  have  been  provided,  each  frame  carryint;  a  ditYeront 
boiler,  a  -ntticiein  number  being  inclnded  to  cover  tin  prnicipal  ■ 
clas.-e>  of  loconiutiye?  on  the  systeni.  .  ,    ,- 
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i     ,v.s    I'lK   CKNf.   OK.M'K   o.V    i  H  K    U  .M  1  |<    1. 1. Ml.   ol- 
oX    THi:    I.EVKI.. 


r.oii.i.K'  w  n  li  (j.\i.  .,,\i  !.)■: 


-\ttached  to  the  swinging  ir.ime  is  an  indicator  afrangcmetit, 
the  point!. r  tr,iver-ing  a  scale  which  hows  the  gra<le  that  a 
ioconiotive  would  be  a-cending  when  the  boiler  model  is  ad:f 
in-ted  ;it  a  certain  angle.  This  is  arr.inged  to  show  a  grad^* 
from  zero  to  four  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  a  number 
ot  heavy  grades  on  several  sections  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  and 
while  j],i  per  cent,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  there  are  several 
grades  over  .;  per  cent.,  and  some  3' j  per  cent.,  the  limit  of  4  per 
ceit.    -hriwn    1  11    the   model    i>    Mot    unreasoiirilile. 

The    fr.-iiiie    c.'irryinji   the   blue   print.    ;is    well    as   the    irdicatini; 
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-  .inechnnisni,  is  supported  by  a  wooden  franu  that  pirinitis  it  to^be 
,!,  niovcfJ  a?  desired  and  locate?  it  at  a  convenient  luiijht.     Thi^ 

-  tratne    also  •oarric;    an    adiii^tal.le    tueehani.-ni    Imldint;    a.    wife 
:   representing  the  water  level  which   stretch.es  across  in   front  o(- 

.the   boiler   chart.     The   luechaiiisnv  (tlu.''   photnsraiili>    ~ho\v    an- 
Viarlier  arrangcinem  i    which   carries   this  wire  is >.*;o  ctmstructec! 
..that  it  will  be  Jevel  at  aU  times,  aJUi:  iKnuit*  it.  to  be  readU^^ 


iiW; material  t<.ir  the  cfypper  t*Qx  >»-iU  be  ,3  inaxiniiritt  «l^^^  siKteCtt 
tiinv>  that  f<ir  it  steel  bo^c.  Allqvfliit^,  lio\\\ntr,  lla«<.-t6--}A\  iniaHe 
f<  tr  tbe  yahu'  of  the  scrat»  i-<>|m'.'; .  which  lc>oal1y  \»'as  stated  to  be 
-;;  IKT  cent.,  ami  allowin""  5  per  cent.  />f  thi^  for  tbe  steel :^cn|§^ 
J  tlais  i^dikes  (be :  ratii>  of  ,llie;^c<>*4"  of  the  ;G<K»pVf  ^^ 
t'lvc  tiines  that  <>f  the  steel.  .4«;  te«jii-<ls  the  )M>oT  <0<itvrif  maldngf 
ibe  buXi,  this  is.  in  fjiytVr  ,|»f  :c<»pp*T^  ,.Rdi's  tMy<*Jt^^^^ 


*•-   -  •  *,: 
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actjiistcd  at  any  iVcicbt  above, the  crowii- sKeet  pr'/jyt^-.a^^^ 

-of  water.  ■;■•;'  "V    '-■■'■"•-■':''■■/•-'''-  '.•■■-■'^.  ■        ■■-;'.;■.■■■' 

•*;One  oi  tbe  illustrations  shows  the  boiler,  on  a 'Icvd  track/ ^r 
zero  per  cent.  j;rade,  with  one  pau^'e  ot>ater  in  the  boiler.  On 
this  the  depth  of  water  at  any  pi  tint  can  be  readily  seen  and  meas- 
ured. Another  ph>'t<'Kr;iph  shows  the  locomotive  descending  a 
SVz  per  cent,  grade  and  the  lex  el  df  the  water  which  showed 
one  gauge  when  locdinolive  wa>  oii  the  level.  The  bare  crowii 
sheet  resulting  is  very  strikingly  illustrated.  The  effect  when 
ascending  tbe  same  grade  or  of  going  up  or  dowfi  any  grade  can, 
■if  course,  be  shown  equally  well.  ;•:'•./:-"."■;■    -   v   ;  ; ;;  ■  ^  ' 

This  mo<lel  was  originated  by  \V.  F.  tJuck.  Superintendent  of 
.Motive  Powtr,  and  tlu-  del.iils  were  designed  and  tlu-  models 
constructed  nn<Kr  tlu-  supcrvisionof  Mr  H.Haig,  mechanical 
engineer  at  Inijeka.  .\  jiatent  has  been  applied  for  covering  the 
idea  and  the  construction.  ;      .       ^,. 
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COPPER  vs.  STEEL  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREBOXES. 

In  a  paperOn  (hi"-  subject  read  by  IT.  "R.  T.ake.  chennVt  to  the 
We.'^tern  Pacific  Railway,  before  the  Western  Canada  Railway 
(lull,  the  author  -tated  that  sheet  cpp(>er\vcighj»  ohe-eightb  more 
than  sheet  steel.  .Assuming  tbe  price  of  steel  at  3  cents  ami 
copper  at  21  cents,  then  copper  costs  seven  times  as  mudt  as 
steel,  and  as  tbe  thickness  of  the  sheets  of  copjKT  used  in  a  lire- 
.  box  is  generally  aliout  twicie  ibat  for  Meclj  the  initial  cost  6(. 


-udrk.  'it   HnbiCii  Je4>   wear  an4  tear  i/n   lottK.    and   ui   adjUtion 
the  time  rv(iuirvd  i. ■  make  thv -c« -piiieT  box  is  le>s.: .  Where  cosit? 
of  iabt>r  begrs  a  higli  ralio  ta  ct^t^  c^f .  htuter ial  th^u  tlrf s  f  aJCtot-"' 
will  increase  in  importance;      ; ;  : .- '. ' .  •  .■^-  ■• . >". ;  -  •  • ':' 

TIk-  possible  life  of  ^be  tvVp  frre^H^rStes  depriid'  largely  on 
local  conditions.  The  life  of  copiJier  boxes  on  Knglish  roads 
is  about  ten  years,  ;oc  ibe  equTvalvMt  of  itbout  8t>oxXK)  miks, 
and  copper  titbeplJites  last  abcnit  five  years  in  hard,  constant: 
service  at  high  pressure.  Steel  bo x<s,  undeV  siinilaf'  conditionSj 
gave  a  life  of  only  one  ye^r,  *>r  aboiu  S0.000  miles,  before  re- 
qbiriiig  repaii:,  ;and  on  a.  G<?rtaijt  sccti<>»*  <»-f  lite  Catia<lian  Pacific 
Railw.ay.  where  tin-  water  sufrpUe*!  is  .Vf  nudittm  quality." 
the  side  sheets  of  steel  lK).\es  in.  new  engines  required  renewal 
inside  twelve  months,  ot^^^r  running  ;iboul  45,000  miles. 
Hence  the  labor  expended  ht  ittakitlR^tiNPlVTOxes  was  as  tnuolw - 
or  more,  than  in  making  Vopj^t-r  boxes,  and  tj)tally.  with  lab<sr 
for  repairs,  it  was  safe  to  assiuiu- that  it  was  five  times  as  great. 
Where  labor  troSits  as  iriMCh,  or  rabrje;  thaij  the  pvaterial  used 
in  the  box,  this  reduces  the  rehaive-  c<»>>t  /<if  tlie  two  boxes  to 
about  the  same  tigtire.  Thi--  ri<htces  the  consideration^  to  the 
relative  time  erigines  fitted  with  i  ither  kind  of  box  would 
spend  in  the  siiopis.  directly  c<>ns«iuent  to  the  copper  or  steel 
fire-box.  Eviilently.  if  a  steel  box  re(|uirvd  more  fr\'quent 
repair,  tbe  comparison  woidd  Ik-  in  fav<ir.  of  copper. 

.\nother     important     consideration    is    the    greater     reliabihi 
4jf  oii»?;niatcrial  l>y  which  engine  faihifts.  >r  ^delays,  might  b 
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less  than  with  the  other.  Copper  is  more  resistant  to  corrosion 
than  iron,  being  higher  in  purity  than  mild  steel,  and  electrolytic 
copper,  while  equally  as  ductile  and  tenacious  as  that  produced 
by  smelting  and  rolling,  is  even  purer. 

As  to  tensile  strength,  copper  is  almost  equal  to  very  mild 
steel,  and  in  ductility  very  much  higher.  It  is,  therefore,  less 
physically  damaged  by  the  punishing  operations  of  riveting  and 
beading, than  steel,  and  makes  a  tighter  and  more  tenacious  joi^t 
than  steU  with  the  tubes  or  flues. 

In"  conclusion,   the,  author  stated  that  the   initial  cost   of   a 


copper  fire-box  was  much  higher  than  steel.  The  life  cost,  allow- 
ing for  the  value  recovered  on  the  scrap  copper,  of  copper  and 
steel,  was  about  equal.  Copper  sustains  mechanical  work  better, 
and  makes  stronger  and  tighter  joints  than  steel.  It  takes  up 
sudden  fluctuations  in  temperature  more  quickly  and  uniformly. 
Copper  offers  greater  resistance  to  corrosion  than  steel.  There- 
fore, engines  fitted  with  copper  fire-boxes  should  spend  less 
time  in  shop  directly  consequent  to  fire-box  trouble,  and  be  less 
liable  to  failure  on  the  road  from  leaking  of  stays  and  tubes  and 
cracking  of  plates. 


FREIGHT  (2-6-6-2    TYPE)   AND   PASSENGER  (4-6-2    TYPE) 
LOCOMOTIVES   FOR   A   LOW   GRADE   LINE 


CAROLINA,    CLINCHFIELD   AND   OHIO   RAILWAY. 


Rtinriing  alir.ost  dtrcct!y  i  orth  and  soulfr  from  Elkhorn  City, 


Ky.,  to  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  and  passing  through  sections  of 
three  other  states,  the  Carolina,  Qinchfield  and  Ohio  Railway 
has  l)een  constructed  largely  for  handling  coal  from  the  West 
Virginia  fields.  The  line  is  buiit  in  the  most  modern  manner 
throughout,  with  no  hesitating  at  e.xpcnsivc  cuts  and  tunnels  or 
extensive  trestle  work  to  obtain  the  straightest  line  with  a  mini- 
mum grade.     The    result   is  that,  opposed   to   loaded   traffic,   the 


chased  last  year  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  order 
to  determine  accurately  the  possibilities  of  the  Mallet  under  tlie 
local  conditions.  That  locomotive  weighs  342,000  lbs.,  of  which 
330,000  lbs.  is  on  driving  wheels,  it  being  of  the  2-6-6-2  type. 
It  lias  been  found  that  it  will  very  comfortably  handle  a  train 
of  4,000  tons,  and  the  result  of  its  service  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that  the  road  is  now  receiving  from  th<  same  builders  10  more 
Mallet  compounds,  which,  while  rrt  exce.'^sively  large,  are  some- 


lOWEKFLI.   KKKIllHT  UX-OMOTIVK   IILILT   .\T   B.VLDWIN  S   FOR  THK     tAROl.lNA,   CLINCllKlELU   ASD  OHlO  RY. 


maxinnini  grade  is  but  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  and  the  sharpest 
curve  on  tlie  line  is  8  degs. 

A  road  of  this  character  handling  principally  a  commodity 
like  coal  permits  trains  of  large  tonnage  to  be  moved  unbroken 
from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other  and  offers  apparently 
almost  ideal  conditions  for  the  general  use  of  articulated  com- 
pound locomotives,  and  it  is  this  type'  tliat  is  being  generally 
purchased  as  the  road  begins  to  handle  the  tonnage  for  which 
it  was  designed. 

An  experimental  locomotive  of  the  articulated  type  was  pur- 


what  more  powerful  than  the  experimental  engine.  In  the 
same  order  were  also  included  three  passenger  locomotives  of 
lie  Pacific  type. 

Practically  no  novelties  or  unusual  construction  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  design  of  the  freight  locomotives.  They  are  also 
of  the  2-6-6-2  type  and  have  57  in.  drivers.  While  the  boiler  is 
very  large,  it  is  not  as  long  as  many  of  those  recently  turned 
out  by  the  same  builders,  and  does  not  include  a  feed  water 
heater  or  separable  joint.  A  Baldwin  superheater  has  been 
installed  in  the  front  end  and  acts  as  a  rcheater  between  the 
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high  and  low  pressure  cylinders.  An  examination  of  the  ratios 
shows  the  steam  making  capacity  to  be  ample  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  grate  area  to  heating  surface  to  be  well  suited  for  a 
first  class  grade  of  coal,  such  as  will  be  available  in  this  district. 
In  general  the  design  follows  very  closely  what  might  be  called 
standard  practice,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  Mallets  have  reached 
a  standard.  The  boiler  is  equipped  with  a  radial  stay  firebox, 
which  has  404  flexible  staybolts  grouped  in  the  outside  rows  on 
the  sides  and  back,  and  in  the  upper  corners  of  the  sides.  Flex- 
ible stays  are  also  used  in  the  triangular  areas  in  either  side  of 


diameter.  Those  on  the  high  pressure  cylinders  have  inside  ad- 
mission, while  the  low  pressure  have  outside  admission.  A  flat 
plate  type  of  relief  valve  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  steam  chest 
in  a  manner  customarily  used  by  these  builders.  The  valve  gears 
are  controlled  by  a  Ragonett  power  reversing  gear,  the  reach 
rod  between  the  high  and  low  pressure  reversing  shaft  being 
carried  along  the  center  line  of  the  locomotive,  with  a  universal 
joint  at  the  high  pressure  cylinders. 

The  frames  are  of  cast  steel  5  in.  in  width  and  the  arrange- 
ment and  construction  is  the  same  as  customarily  used  bv  the 
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BOILER  OF  THE  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTTVES. 


the  throat  sheet.  The  dome  is  placed  on  the  center  of  the  three 
rings  of  the  barrel,  and  is  directly  above  the  high  pressure  cyl- 
inders; 448  254  in.  flues,  21  ft.  in  length  in  an  86  in.  diameter 
shell  permits  a  very  liberal  width  of  bridges  and  satisfactory 
general  arrangement.  This  gives  a  heating  surface  in  the  tubes 
of  5,519  sq.  ft.,  the  total  heating  surface  being  5,752  sq.  ft.  or 
73.8  sq.  ft.  per  square  foot  of  grate  area. 

The  boiler  is  supported  on  the  rear  frames  by  means  of  a  plate 
at  the  back  end  of  the  mud  ring  and  sliding  bearings  on  the 
front  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  also  supported  at  the  high 
pressure  cylinders,  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  cylin- 
ders to  the  face  of  the  throat  sheet  being  10  ft.  45^  in. 
There  is  further  a  plate  support  at  the  high  pressure  guide  yoke, 
which  is  about  28  in.  ahead  of  the  throat  sheet.  On  the  front 
frames  there  is  but  one  actual  support,  which  is  located  midway 
between  the  second  and  third  drivers  and  92  in.  ahead  of  the 
joint,  which  is  in  the  builder's  customary  location  on  the  center 
line  of  the  high  pressure  cylinders.  This  sliding  bearing  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  usual  manner  with  a  renewable  friction  plate,  its 
surface  being  19  in.  above  the  top  of  the  frames.  The  centering 
springs  for  the  front  group  are  located  midway  between  the  first 
and  second  drivers  of  this  group,  64  in.  ahead  of  the  bearing 
plate.  This  point,  while  normally  clearing  one-half  inch,  can 
take  a  bearing  in  case  of  necessity  and  relieve  the  main  bearer 
to  some  extent. 

High  pressure  steam  is  carried  from  the  dome  to  the  top  of 
the  high  pressure  valve  chest  through  outside  pipes  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner.  The  exhaust  from  these  cyhnders  is  led  for- 
ward through  two  pipes  along  the  outside  of  the  boiler  to  the 
connection  with  the  reheater  in  the  front  end,  the  arrangement 
being  similar  to  that  used  on  the  Southern  Pacific  locomotive 
(see  American  Engineer,  May,  1909,  page  181).  From  the  re- 
heater  it  passes  downward  through  a  pipe  having  two  ball  and  a 
sliding  joint  to  a  passage  in  the  frame  casting  on  which  the  low 
pressure  cylinders  are  supported.  From  here  it  goes  to  the  cyl- 
inders through  two  short  elbow  pipes.  The  exhaust  opening 
from  these  cylinders  is  just  above  the  steam  inlet  and  elbow 
pipes  carry  it  forward  ahead  of  the  cylinders,  where  they  unite 
into  a  T  shape  casting  and  the  return  is  made  through  a  flexible 
connection  to  the  exhaust  nozzle.  The  carrying  forward  of  the 
exhaust  line  in  front  of  the  cylinders  was  made  necessary  by 
the  very  short  distance  between  the  center  of  the  low  pressure 
cylinders  and  the  exhaust  pipe — about  44  in.  Piston  valves  are 
used    throughout,    they   being    of    duplicate    design    15    in.    in 


builders  for  this  type  of  locomotive,  which  has  been  illustrated 
very  thoroughly  in  these  pages. 

,  PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVES. 

Three  very /  powerful  Pacific  type  locomotives  comprise  the 
order  for  paisenger  engines,  being  delivered  with  the  freight 
eng.ines.    These  locomoti^^s-bave  a  theoretical  tractive  effort  of 
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SECTIONS  OF  BOILER. 

37,000  lbs.,  which  is  unusually  large  /Sr  a  passenger  locomotive 
and  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  69  in.  wheels  and  a  30  in.  stroke. 
A  large  theoretical  tractive  effort  on  a  passenger  locomotive,  or 
in  fact  on  any  locomotive,  is  meaningless  unless  it  is  backed  up 
by  sufficient  boiler  capacity  to  make  it  available  at  other  than 
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less  thai)  with  the  other.  Copper  is  more  resistant  to  corrosion 
than  iron,  boin^  higher  in  purity  tlian  mild  steel,  and  electrolytic 
CO^jper,  while  eiiiially  as  ductile  anil  tenacious  as  tiiat  produced 
by  stfieltit^j!;  land  i^olling.  i-j  even  purer. 

•  ASit<>  tensile  strength,  copper  is  almost  equal  to  very  mild 
steel,  and  in  ductility  very  niucii  higher.  It  i>,  therefore,  less 
physically  daniaiied  hy  tlie  punishing  operations  of  riveting  and 
beaifijijf  .than  ^teel.  and  makes  .1.  tighter  and  in<'>re  ten.'icious  joint 
ihsn  steel  with  the  tubes  or  flues. 

In  'cQUchujon,    the   author   stated   that   the    initial   cost   of    a 


copper  lire-box  was  mucli  higher  than  steel.    The  life  cost,  allow- 
ing for  the  value  recovered  on  tiie  scrap  copper,  of  copper  and     -. 
>tee!.  was  about  eijual.     Copper  sustains  mechanical  work  better, 
and  makes  stronger  and  tighter  joints   than   steel.     It  takes  up    ;■•■ 
sudden  fluctuations  in  temperature  more  quickly  and  uniformly.     '■'.'. 
Copper  offers  greater  resistance  to  corrosion  tlian  steel.      There-     .'■ 
fore,    engines    fitted    with    copper    fire-boxes    should    spend    less  .;• 
time  in  shop  directly  consequent  to  fire-bos  trouble,  and  be  less 
lialde  to  failure  on  the  road  from  leaking  of  stays  and  tubes  and    / 
cracking;,  of  plates.  . ;  '. 
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■  Rimninij':i!jro--t  ■lin.ci'v  i  wrth  iiiut  so*ith  from  Klkh^irn  City. 
.'KjV.t''  v^l)'JJ'i''"l'i'''f!,..  ^  C..  and  pa>sinii  thrMui:li  ^iction^  of 
tKrev-.^otU''*^''  rstatesi' 'tlivvvC^^^^^  Cli"clHH](l   and   (  Jbi..    Railway 

lias   jii-eti   ciinstnu-te(l  largely    fur   h.inillii..-    on,,]    fi.  .m    iht    W'e^t 
Virginia   tields.  The  •lire   i-   i>niit   in   tlu-  most   niudeni   manner 
_thr.,>Ui;hi'Ut.  with  n'>  hv>itatiii.!.;  .ii   vxprusur  cuts  .nid  tunnels  or 
«Xt<ii^ivc'  fre>tK>  \v<>rk  t>>;'>bt.'tin.tlu>  straiglUes    lir.e  witli  .1  ntini 
8rade^■^' Jhc-.n-«ttlt  »>:  that.  itp)>Ms,-.!   i.,   l...i<lt(i   ir.iri'e.   tin- 


chafed  fast  year  from  the  l^dwin  Lbcnmntive  Works  in  bffief 
l>>  (k-ti-rniin>.-  accurately  the  pi  i>--ibilitiis  .,1'  the  .\l.illct  under  tlic 
l.tc.il  ciiuditiuii-..  TlKit  jucdmi'itive  weighs  ,^_',ooo  11)>.,  of  which 
.?,;o.(KM.)  ib.s.  is  ou  driving  wheels,  it  being  of  the  J-6-6-2  type. 
It  lias  Itceii  found  that  it  will  \iry  comfortably  handle  a  train 
of  4.01X)  tons,  anil  the  rcuit  of  its  scrvic/ has  ]>een  so  satisfactory 
that  the  road  i>  now  rcceivir.g  from  l1'.>  s.nne  l)uilders  to  more": 
.Mallit   coinpoup<|s.  wi'icl'.  wl'ilc  re  t /«.•xce^.s!^l  1\-  l.irgc.  .-ire  s,,me- 
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;in;ixiniurir  aradt'  ts  i.iii  one  haIl.bfrKn'iripeK^P|rt  ^\'h:it    nioVe    piucrfid    tlian    the  'cxpcrimentar'^ngiril'  •  j^^^ 

•  'cn.nvv.<>if:tlie  line. is/^.dt:gs.  !-;-:. '^^^^^'^^^^^^  ■;..■..:•;•.•  ,;,j„i.   nnler   were  also   included   three   passenger   locomotives  ol;^'-^-'.;--,"^'. 

'■■/Syi::fii^d,1oL'i^^  pmicipally    .1    commodity  il  c    I'acili.c  tyi)e.  .j'-.:  v  .V-'", ;-v . ■■>./. '|4v'\-."=^."^- 

.  like  coiii  permits  fraitirN  "of  large  tonnage  to  be  moyed  unbroken  Practically   no  r.ovellies  or  m.v.si.a!   construction  has  l>een   in-;  ..;* •;.:■'.:■. 

.  f rofn   one   CJid  of  tlie   tins   to   the  other-  a"J  offers   apparently  chided  in  the  design  of  the  freight  locomotives.      They  are  also^^  4  '■■  v 

;-alinostide;d<:pf)ditioii5lV>P  the  genera!   nse  of  articulated  com-  of  tlie  2-6-6-2  type  .imL  Iiave  57  in.  drivers.    Wliile  tlie  bcifler  is  ■.;...•   <^ 

..!;-.pound-  Ioe<jJiftOtivt-s.^aiid!.tt  i-    bciii;..;   generally  \  i  ry   l.irgc.   it   is  not   ;i>   Ion,;.;   as   many   ot    iho-c  recently  turned  >;<^- ,.X 

'.■pnrcha^eVras  the :r<>a<i' begins  1^^^  winch  out    by   tlie    sanie   builders,   and    does 'not    include   a    feed   water  >,::•;/;; 

it' was -des^ighed.  ...''•    ..      ,■■    ■,:•;-•  •  luater    c^r    se]iar;dile   •joint.      .A    i'.aldwin    .-upiTlieater    has    been  ...■'■  ,..' 

.Au'evSl't'^itilental  loconiotiW' of .  the  ariiculated   type   wa-;  pur-  insialled    in    tlie    front    end    .-nid    acts.'ais-.a    relie.iter    lieiweeii    tlic  .■..,;'•. 
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high  and  low  pressure  cyhnders.  An  examination  of  the  ratios 
shows  the  steam  making  capacity  to  be  ample  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  grate  area  to  heating  surface  to  be  well  suited  for  a 
first  class  grade  of  coal,  such  as  will  be  available  in  this  district. 
/-{.in  general  tlie  design  follows  very  closely  what  might  \w  called 
standard  practice,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  Mallets  have  reached 
a  standard.  The  boiler  is  equipped  with  a  radial  stay  firebox, 
which  has  404  flexible  stayI)olts  grouped  in  the  outside  rows  on 
the  sides  and  back,  and  in  the  upper  corners  of  the  sides.  Flex- 
ible stays  arc  also  used  in,  the  triangular  areas  in  either  side  of 


diameter.    Those  on  the  high  pressure  cylinders  have  inside  ad- 
mission, while  the  low  pressure  have  outside  admi«sion.     A  flat, 
plate  type  of  relief  valve  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  steam  chest 
in  a  manner  customarily  used  by  these  builders.    The  \alvc  gears 
are  controlled  by  a  Ragonctt  power  reversing  gear,  the  reach- 
rod  between   the   high   and   low  pressure   revcr-ing   shaft   beingf.- 
carried  along  the  center  line  of  the  loconjotivi .  with  a,  universal . 
joint  at  the  high  pressure  cylinders.  ;I  "V:''  -  .    '  '^^"^   ': -^  <^ 

The  frames  are  of  cast  steel  3  in.  iri  width  and  the  arrange-* 
nient  aiid  cotrstruction  i*  tlieisanie  J^s  cw«t<>uiari)y  ^iscd  by   tli*^' 
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BOILEK  OF  THE  PASSOTGCXt  XJOOOMOTH^S 


the  throat  she<:t.  The  dome  is  placed  on  the  center  of  the  three 
rings  of  the  bari-el,  and  is  directly  above  the  high  pressure  cyl- 
inders;-448  Jli  in.  flues,  2t  ft.  in  length  in  an  i^  in.  diameter 
shell  permits   a   very   liberal   width  of  bridges  and   satisfactory 


builders  for  this  type  of  locomotive,  which  has. been  illustrated- 
_VLery  thoroughly  in  these  pages.  ;,;.,.-.    .-....■.:! 

.         PASSENGER  LGCOMOinrES.-^' '■'■'''■•'''■  ;'^-;^ 

Three  very  powerful    Pacific   type .  locomotives   comprise   thft; 


■■,..-  -iC- 


\ 


V  ■■■■"  '_^J9.1i^  '  jQi^'JL: 


general  arrangement.  This  gives  a  heating  surface  in  the  tubes  order  for  passenger  engines,  being  delivered  with  the  freight 
of  5.519  sq.  ft.,  the  total  lieating  surface  being  5,^52  sq^. II.  or  e^^ 
73.8  sq.  ft.  per  square  foot  of  grate  area.  ^■' !'  '''-'■'.■:^:^\''--/'r-:''':''-y'''' 
,  ;T he  boiler  is  supported  on  the  rear  frames  by  means  of  a  plate 
at  the  back  end  of  tlio  mud  ring  and  sliding  hearings  on  the 
front  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  also  supported  at  the  high 
>ressiire  cylinders,  the  distance  from  the  center-  of  the  cylin^ 
'dcrs  to  the  face  of  the  throat  sheet  being  10,  ft.  4?^  in. 
There  is  further  a  plate  support  at  the  high  pressure  guide  yoke, 
which  is  about  28  in.  ahead  of  the  throat  sheet.  On  the  fiont 
frames  there  is  but  one  actual  support,  which  is  located  midway 
between  the  second  and  third  drivers  and  92  in.  aliead  of  the 
joint,  which  is  in  tlic  builiK-r's  customary  location  on  the  center 
line  /^f  the  liigh  pressure  c.ylinders.  This  sliding  bearing  is  dr- 
rapged  in  tlie  usual  manner  with  a  renewable  friction  plate,  its 
surface  being  rg  in.  above  the  top  of  the  frames.  The  centering 
springs  for  the  front  grovjp  are  located  midway  between  the  first 
and  second  drivers  of  this  group,  64  in.  ahead  of  the  bearing 
plate.  This  point,  while  normally  clearing  one-half  inch,  can 
take  a  bearing  in  case  of  necessity  and  relieve  the  main  bearer 
to  some  extent. 

•  .High  pressure  steam  is  carried  from  the  dome  to  the  top  of 
the  high  pressure  valve  chest  through  outside  pipes  in  the  cus- 
inmary  manner.  I'lic  exliaust  from  these  cylinders  is  led  for- 
ward through  two  pipes  along  the  otttside  of  the  boiler  to  the 
connection  with  the  reheater  in  the  front  end,  the  arrangement 
being  similar  to  that  used  on  the  Southern  Pacific  locomotive 
(.see  Amkricax  Engineer,  May,  1909,  page  181).  From  the  re- 
hea;ter  it  passes  downward  through  a  pipe  having  two  ball  and  a 
sliding  joint  to  a  passage  in  the  frame  casting  on  which  the  low 
pressure  cylinders  are  supported.  From  here  it  goes  to  the  cyl- 
inders through  two  short  elbow  pipes.  The  exhaust  opening 
from  these  cylinders  is  just  above  the  steam  inlet  and  elbow 
pipes  carry  it  forward  ahead  of  the  cylinders,  where  they  unite 
itito  a  T  shape  casting  and  the  return  is  made  through  a  flexible 
connection  to  the  exhaust  nozzle.  The  carrying  forward  of  the 
exhaust  line  in  front  of  the  cylinders  was  made  necessary  by 
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37,000  lbs.,  Which  is  unusually  large  for  a  passenger  locomotive 
and  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  69  in.  wheels  and  a  30  in.  stroke. 
the  very  short  distance  between  the  center  of  the  low  pressure  A  large  theoretical  tractive  effort  on  a  passenger  locomotive  or 
cylinders  and  the  exhaust  pipe— about  44  in.  Piston  valves  are/"  in  fact  on  any  locomotive,  is  meaningless  unless  it  is  backed'  up 
used    throughout,    they    being    of    duplicate    design    15    in.    I^     by  sufficierif^^  W^^ 
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very  low  speeds.    This  feature  in  this  cuse  is  well  taken  care  of  ger  capacity.     The  trucks   for  both   are   of   the  arch  bar  type, 

not  so  much  by  the  actual  amount  of  heating  surface  as  it  is  by  the  passenger  engines  having  steel  tired  wheels,  while  the  freight 

the  large  size  of  the  boiler  and  the  liberal  spacing  of  the  flues.  tenders   have   been    fitted   with    solid   rolled   steel   wheels.     The 

The  B.  D.  factor  of  625  and  a  ratio  of  heating  surface  to  cylin-  freight  engines  have  a  10,000  gallon  tank  and  a  capacity  for  15 

der  volume  of   283   do  not  clearly  indicate  the  probable  s^teara  tons  of  coal,  while  the  passenger  engines  have  an  8,000  gallon 

making  capacity  of  the  boiler.     When  it  is  considered  that  this  capacity  tank  and  14  tons  of  coal. 

boiler  is  74  in.  in  diameter  at  the  front  end,  is  of  the  extended  The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  givep  in  the 

wagon  top  type,  and  measures  83^  in.  ai  the  connection  to  the  following  table: 

tire  box,  :iiiu  that  it  contains  317  2J/4  in.  tubes,  21  ft.  in  length,  it  general  data. 

is  evident  that  with  a  good  grade  of  fuel  it  will  be  possible  to  p^^j*  .'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.".'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.*.*.'.'.'..'."...'..'...  ..Bit    Coal  Bit  Coal 

make  and  free  all  the  steam  necessary  and  that  the  steam  stor-  Tractive  effort 77,5o6*  lbs.  37,000  lbs. 

„    .  ,  .   ,  ,,        ,  ,        ,  Weight    in    working    order 378.650  lbs.  233,050  lbs. 

age  space  is   sufficient  to   furnish   a   reasonable  dry   supply   for  Weight   on   drivers 325,850  lbs.  152,900 '.bs. 

the    rvlindprs       Tlip    fir."   liov    is    snmpwhif    simiHr    tn   thp    Mallet  Weight  on   leading  truck 24,600  lbs.  42,750  lbs  ^ 

tne  cyimaers.     i  ne  nrc  dox  is  somewnat  similar  ro  tne  iviauet  wvight  on  trailing  truck 28.200  lbs.  37,400  lbs. 

locomotives,     although     it     has    not    as    wide     a    grate.       The    side  Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working    order.  .55(1.000  lbs.  385,000  lbs. 

,,  .      ,  ,    ,,  n^    r,       ;  ,  Wheel  base,   driving 31   ft.  .    13  ft. 

sheets  are  practicallv  vertical  and  there  are  386  flexible   stays  Wheel  base,  total 46  ft.  6  in.  34  ti. 


Gate  Hardened 
EQU.M.IZERS    AND  SPRING    H.\XGER>    .\T   TRAILER   TRICK    OF   4-6-.\   TYPE    LOCOMOTIVE. 


distributed  on  the  back  head  and  side  and  throat  sheets.  Ihc 
Master  Mechanic  style  of  front  end  is  used  with  a  long  inside 
extension  of  the  stack  and  an  adjustable  diaphragm  plate  in 
front  of  the  nozzle.  It  is  self  clearing  and  no  cinder  hopper  is 
provided. 

Gist  steel  main  frame  5  in.  in  width  extend  from  in  front  of 
the  forward  pedestal  to  the  tail  casting,  the  trailing  frames  being 
integral  with  them.  The  front  frames  are  of  forged  iron,  being 
single  on  each  side  and  hooked  and  double  keyed  into  the  main 
frame,  being  secured  by  4  ijj-in.  vertical  bolts.  At  the  point  of 
connection  to  the  cylinders  the  frame  has  a  section  of  45^  x  7  In. 

A  radial  type  trailing  truck  with  outside  journals  and  remark- 
ably simple  design  has  been  employed.  The  journal  box  was 
secured  to  the  radial  frame  and  the  swing  motion  is  allowed  by 
the  movement  of  the  spring  links,  which  are  set  on  flat  keys  at 
each  end  arranged  to  permit  free  side  motion  and  a  limited 
amount  of  fore  and  aft  motion.  A  semi-elliptical  spring  rests 
on  top  of  the  box  and  is  carried  in  a  cast  steel  frame  to  which 
the  spring  links  are  connected.  The  whole  construction  offering 
practically  no  resistance  to  the  side  motion  of  the  truck.  The 
spring  and  its  frame  work  are  held  in  place  by  an  extension 
from  the  sides  of  the  journal  box. 

Fifteen  inch  piston  valves  of  the  same  design  as  were  used 
on  the  Mallet  locomotives  are  here  employed.  The  valve  cham- 
bers are  set  inside  and  i8j^  in.  above  the  cylinder  centers,  which 
permits  a  very  satisfactory  and  direct  arrangement  of  the  steam 
and  exhaust  passages.  This  location  of  the  valve  chamber  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  a  rocker  arm  in  the  gear,  which  is  carried 
from  an  extension  on  the  guide  yoke  and  connects  to  the  valve 
stem  through  a  cross  head  connection,  the  stem  being  guided 
at  the  back  end.  The  valve  gear  is  straight  forward  in  design, 
the  link  being  supported  by  the  usual  longitudinal  bearers  outside 
of  the  driving  wheels.  The  center  of  the  link  is  placed  23^  in. 
above  the  center  of  the  axle,  the  cylinder  centers  being  V/i  m. 
above  the  axle.  The  link  from  the  reversing  shaft  connects  to 
the  radius  bar  at  a  point  16  in.  in  front  of  the  block. 

Twelve  inch  channels  make  up  the  sills  of  the  tender  frame, 
the  center  sills  weighing  40  lbs.  per  ft.  and  the  side  sills  25 
lbs.  The  tenders  for  both  the  freight  and  passenger  engines  are 
similar  in  design,  the  former,  however,  t-eing  of  somewhat  lar- 


Whecl  bas^c,  engine  and  tender 74   ft.  11  in. 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on   drivers  -i-  tractive  effort i.2Z 

Total   weight   -H  tractive  effort 4.88 

Tractive  effort  x  diam.  drivers  -=-  heating  surface.  .  .767.00 

Total   heating  surface  -~  grate  area 73.80 

Firebox  heating  surface  -^  total  heating  surface,  Tc  . . .  4.0') 

Weight  on  drivers  -f-  total  heating  surface 56.S0 

Total    weight   -~   total   heating   surface '.65.80 

Volume    equiv.    simple    cylinders,    cu.    ft 23.70 

Total   heating   surface    -=-    vol.    cylinders 242. oO 

Grate  area  —■  vol.   cylinders 3.C9 

CYLI.NDERS. 

Kind     Compound 

I  )iameter    24  &  37  in. 

Stroke     32  in. 

VALVES. 

Kind     Piston 

Diameter    15  in. 

Outside  lap   lyi   in. 

Inside   clearance    %   in. 

Lead    }4  in. 

WHEElS. 

Driving,   diameter  over  tires 57  in. 

Driving,    thickness   of   tire 3^   in. 

Driving  journals,  main,   diameter  and  length.. 11  x  13  in. 
Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length.  10  x  13  in. 

Engine   track  wheels,   diameter 33  in. 

Engine  truck,  journals f>yi  x  12  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,   diameter 33  i».^ 

Trailing   truck,   journals Syi  x,l»;in. 

BOILER.  ,  -''/ 

Style    .^.U  yrSUa.\g\it 

Working    pressure    „<< . .  ,y:. .  200  lbs. 

Out.side    diameter  of   first   ring .^i 86  in. 

Firebox.    length    and    width ^x^.  .117  x  96  in. 

Firebox  plate,   thickness yi\ ^  &   y,  in. 

Firebox,    water    space ...../IF  6.  S.  &  B,  5  in. 

Tubes,   number  and  outside  diameter 448 — 2%   in. 

Tubes,  length    21  ft. 

Heating    surface,    tubes 5,519  sq.   ft. 

Heating    surface,    firebox 233  sq.   ft. 

Heating   surface,   total 5,752  sq.   ft. 

Grate    area    78  sq.   ft. 

Center  of  boiler  above   rail 122  in. 

TENDER. 

Tank    Water   bottom 

Frame    12  in.  chan. 

Wheels,   diameter    33  in. 

.Tournals,   diameter   and   length 6  x  11  in. 

Water   capacity    10,000  gals. 

Coal    capacity    15  tons 

•  1.2  P  d'  s 

=  T.  E. 

D 

d  =   DiauL   H.  P.  cylinder. 


65   ft.    10  in. 

4.13 

6.30 

025.00 

75.80 

4.70 

3<.iO 

57.00 

14.10 

288.00 

3.74 

Simple 
23  in. 
30  in. 

Piston 
15  in. 


^J 


10 


y*  in- 

69  in 

Sy,   in. 


^^^rfix  1 


x   ISJMr 
9  X  IJin. 
3  in. 
X  12  in. 
45  in. 
8  X  14  in. 

W.  T, 

190  lbs. 

74   in. 

108^  X  71Ji   in. 

yi-s/v.-y,  in. 

F.  5,  S.  &  B..  4  in. 

317—2^   in. 

21  ft. 

3.903   sq.   ft. 

192  sq.   :t. 

4.095  sq.   ft. 

54   sq.   ft. 

112  in. 

Water  bottom 

12  in.  chan. 

36  in. 

5,'-^   X  10  in. 

8,000  ga!. 

14  tons 


During  1909  a  total  of  177,802  trains  were  dispatched  from 
Grand  Central  terminal,  New  York,  averaging  one  train  every 
three  minutes  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  The  delay  in 
dispatching  aggregated  36,563  minutes,  r,n  average  detention  of 
twelve  seconds  per  train.  The  total  length  of  these, trains,  placed 
end  to  end,  would  be  14,143  miles. 
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A  NEV  LOCOMOTIVE  SUPERHEATER. 


An  interesting  development  of  high  degree  locorriotive  super- 
heater is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This  arrange- 
ment incorporates  a  double  looped  unit  enclosed  in  a  large  boiler 
tube  in  the  same  manner  as  other  fire  tube  superheaters.  The 
chief  difference  in  th^  arrangement  in  thi.s  case  is  in  the  headers, 
which  have  much  me  same  appearance  as  the  ordinary  steam 
pipeis  at  thcN  front  end,  using  the  same  arrangement  of  ball 
connections  to  the  T  head  and  cylinders.    Each  of  these  headers 


ELECTRIFICATION  OF  THE  SALT  LAKE  &  OGDEN  RY. 


The  electrification  of  the  Salt  Lake  &  Ogden  Ry.  has  been 
completed.  The  service  at  present  will  consist  of  a  train  every 
45  minutes  out  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  Lagoon  after  2 
p.  M.  every  day,  and  a  through  train  out  of  Salt  Lake  City  for 
Ogden  and  intermediate  points  beginning  at  6:io  in  the  morn- 
ing and  continuing  until  11:45  at  night.  It  will  require  only 
30  minutes  to  make  the  run  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden. 
The  cars  will  be  operated  in  trains  under  multiple  unit  control. 
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HIGH    DEGREE  LOCOMOTIVE  SUPliKHEAJERl OF.,  SIMPLE  DESICK. 


is  separated  by  interior  walls  into  two  chrimbers,  connection  be- 
tween each  is  only  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  super- 
heater pipes. 

Two  designs  of  headers  are  shown;  the  one  marked  "A"  has 
its  tube  connection  bosses  and  ports  formed  within  the  pipe  and 
the  tubes  are  expanded  into  the  bosses.  In  the  form  marked 
"B"  the  tube  connection  is  formed  outside  of  the  header,  the 
tube  ends  being  expanded  into  collars,  which  have  a  ball  joint 
seat  on  the  header  and  are  secured  by  a  locking  block.  This 
block  is  constructed  to  take  care  of  all  uneven  expansion. 

In  the  event  of  a  mishap  to  the  coil  with  the  form  "A"  header 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  front  plug  and  cut  the  coils  with 
the  tube  cutter.  Then  the  element  can  simply  be  revolved  and 
drawn  out  of  its  large  tube  without  disturbing  any  other  part  of 
the  superheater.  In  the  form  "B"  it  is  simply  necessary  to  re- 
lease the  collar  connection  to  the  header  and  revolve  the  element 
in  the  same  manner  as  above.  If  is  easily  and  quickly  removed. 
The  most  noticeable  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  the  com- 
paratively small  obstruction  in  the  front  end  that  permits  con- 
venient attention  and  repair  to  the  regular  boiler  tubes  and  also 
the  possibility  of  using  the  regular  front  end  arrangement  of 
diaphragms  and  nettings.  v  '   . 

In  general  this  design  is  similar  to  the  Emerson  superheater 
that  is  now  being  applied  to  quite  a  large  number  of  locomotives 
(See  American  Engineer,  February,  1910,  page  65).  It  has  an 
advantage  over  that  arrangement,  as  used  on  the  Great  Western 
locomotives,  in  convenience  for  removing  the  superheater  ele- 
ments and  giving  more  room  in  the  front  end  for  removing 
boiler  tubes. 

This  design  has  been  patented  by  Willis  L.  Riley,  of  St.  Paul. 


iFor  the  present,  trains  will  be  run  to  the  old  station  on  West 
Third  street,  but  as  soon  as  oossible  a  station  will  be  constructed 
on  Richards  street,  and  the  cars  brought  to  that  place.  A  new 
station  has  been  built  in  Ogden  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln  avenue 
and  Twenty-fifth  street,  a  block  east  of  the  union  depbt.  The 
cars  are  of  special  design,  56  ft.  long,  snd  weigh  38  tons.  A 
new  power  plant  is  now  under  course  of  construction  at  Lagoon, 
and  will  be  completed  within  the  next  six  months.  Until  that 
time  power  will  be  furnished  by  the  Telluride  Light  &  Power  Co. 

All  freight  will  be  transported  at  night.  It  is  proposed  to 
keep  the  line  free  from  all  construction  trains  until  the  end  of 
the  busy  season,  when  the  double  tracking  will  be  completed.  A 
block  system  is  being  installed  and  at  all  danger  points  already  is 
ready  for  use.  For  the  present,  freight  trains  will  be  hauled  by 
steam  locomotives  and  later  bv  electric  locomotives. 


Motor  Control  and  Machine  Output. — The  output  of  a  ma- 
chine tool  motor  depends,  to  a  considerable  degree,  upon  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  control  and  the  importance  of  the 
arrangement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  operator  cannot  be 
ignored,  since  the  output  of  a  tool  will  be  materially  increased 
when  an  operator  can  start  and  stop  the  tool  and  obtain  at  all 
times  maximum  cutting  speeds  by  simply  turning  a  handle.  The 
controller  must  be  placed  in  a  safe  position  and  should  be  ac- 
cessible for  repairs,  which  very  often  means  that  some  arrange- 
ment is  necessary  to  bring  the  operating  handle  within  easy 
access  of  the  operator,  as  for  instance  the  arrangement  com- 
monly seen  on  lathes  where  the  operating  handle  travels  with  the 
tool  carriage. — CItas.  Fair  before  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  A.  I.  E.  E. 
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Before  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, F"rederick  W.  Taylor,  who  is  probably  as  well  qualified  10 
speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject  as  any  other  man  in  the 
countr\-,  gave  briefly  his  explanation  of  why  manufacturers  dis- 
like college  graduates  and  suggested  one  way  in  which  this  fault 
could  at  least  be  partially  overcome.  This  consists  primarily 
of  requiring  college  men  to  spend  at  least  a  year  in  a  regular 
shop  between  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  school. 
The  reasons  for  doing  this,  as  advanced  by  Mr.  Taylor,  differ 
from  those  which  have  accompanied  the  same  suggestion  pre- 
viously from  other  sources  and  seem  to  reach  into  a  very  vital 
part  of  the  problem. 


HORSE  POWER  OF  THE  FIREMAN. 


It  has  been  mentioned  in  this  column  a  number  of  times  thit, 
until  the  automatic  stoker  comes  into  general  use,  the  main  ob- 
ject and  aim  of  improved  locomotive  design  is  to  increase  the 
net  return  ot  the  fireman's  work.  That  the  Mallet  compound 
locomotives  mark  a  tremendobs  advance  in  this  direction  is  gen- 
erally known,  but  it  probably  is  not  generally  understood  that  an 
advance  of  practically  100  per  cent,  has  been  made  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  type  of  locomotive ;  in  other  words,  that  it  per- 
mits one  fireman  to  develop  practically  double  the  draw  bar  pull 
that  was  previously  his  maximum. 

Service  tests  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Com- 
pany, that  are  reported  on  page  345  of  this  issue,  show  this  fact 
very  clearly.  The  Mallet,  which  has  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  grate  area  as  the  consolidation  type  pusher,  did  an  amount 
of  work  equal  to  two  of  these  engines  with  practically  the  same 
amount  of  coal  used  on  one  of  them.  Even  then  this  amount 
was  not  as  large  as  firemen  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
handling  per  hour  for  a  somewhat  longer  period  than  was  re- 
quired on  this  run.  When  one  fireman  can  develop  practically 
100,000  lbs.  of  draw  bar  pull  for  two  hours  continuously,  who 
dares  to  say  what  tractive  effort  will  be  obtained  from  locomo- 
tives when  the  automatic  stoker  becomes  thoroughly  perfected,  a 
condition  which  now  does  not  seem  to  be  so  far  in  the  future. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


It  was  only  four  or  five  years  ago  that  16  to  18  pairs  of. steel 
tired  wheels  were  the  record  output  for  a  car  wheel  lathe  and 
in  fact  even  to-day  there  are  comparatively  few  shops  which  can 
do  as  well  as  this.  The  record  jiow,  however,  is  practically  twice 
that  number,  standing  at  33  pairs  of  36  in.  wheels  turned  in  less 
than  ten  hours.  This  test  at  West  Albany,  which  is  chronicled 
on  page -368  of  this  issue,  has  also  been  nearly  equaled  in  the 
average  time  per  pair  by  at  least  one  other  test. 

This  advance  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  car  wheel 
lathe  is  but  an  instance  of  the  general  improvement  which  is 
constantly  going  on  in  the  machine  tools  for  railroad  uses.  The 
builders  of  all  classes  of  tools  for  railroad  shops  are  not  only 
keeping  well  up  to  the  rigid  and  in  some  cases  seemingly  im- 
possible requirements  of  the  users,  but  in  many  instances  are 
forging  ahead  of  the  demands.  Any  one  who  has  followed  the 
descriptions  of  new  tools  that  appear  in  these  columns  each 
month  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
vance being  made  in  this  field  appears  to  be  moving  at  a  con- 
stantly increasing  rate  of  acceleration.  These  manufacturers  are 
obtaining  some  of  the  best  mechanical  talent  in  the  country  and 
are  making  full  use  of  it.  Further,  they  are  not  confining  them- 
selves to  building  machines  which  will  give  the  best  results  with 
the  present  methods  of  performing  any  operation,  but  are  get- 
ting back  of  this  and  discovering  new  and  better  ways  of  doing 
the  work  and  then  building  machines  to  give  the  best  return  by. 
the  best  method.  The  reduced  operating  cost  of  many  railroad 
machine  shops  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  activ- 
ity and  talent  of  machine  tool  builders. 


LOCOMOTIVE    TERMINALS* 


; -WILLIAM   FORSYTH. 


The  most  interesting  example  of  American  engine  house  prac- 
tice is  that  in  the  classification  yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  East  Altoona,  Pa.  Here  the  traffic  from  three  divisions 
of  the  road  is  concentrated,  classified  and  despatched.  The  freight 
tonnage  passing  through  this  terminal  is  claimed  to  be  the  larg- 
est handled  by  any  single  system  of  freight  yards  in  the  world. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  yards  is  10,500  cars.  """  v'  '  '' 

The  eastbound  traffic  is  composed  largely  of  loaded  coal  and 
coke  cars,  and  the  number  of  cars  handled  per  month  in  this 
direction  is:  loaded,  61,308;  empty,  1,306;  total,  62,614.  The  west- 
bound movement  is  composed  largely  of  empty  cars,  with  a  total 
of  62,877  cars  per  month.  In  1906  an  average  of  90  trains  per 
day  was  received  from  the  Pittsburg  division  and  60  from  the 
Middle  division,  and  the  movement  in  one  direction  reached  as 
high  as  one  train  every  ten  minutes  for  six  hours.  During  the 
month  of  November,  1909,  the  engine  movement  at  this  engme 
house  was  as  follows : 
Average  number  of  locomotives  despatched  east  and  west  in 

24    hours •'r>;*>.»]V*';4«*«.«^«  v:^**'*  >f  >»'V*~4.  ^49 

Maximum  number  despatched  in  24  hours. . . ... . . . . . ...  290 

Maximum  number  despatched  in  one  hour  including  switch 
engines ...;..' , 40 

The  trains  are  operated  by  consolidation  locomotives,  and  on 
account  of  the  grades  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains  westbound  trains  require  three  engines,  two  in  front 
and  one  as  a  pusher.  Eastbound,  the  line  follows  a  compara- 
tively light  gradient  along  the  Juniata  river,  and  here  large 
trains  can  be  handled  by  one  consolidation  engine.  There  are 
35  switch  engines,  requiring  70  engine  crews  for  day  and  night 
operation.  During  the  month  of  November,  1905,  there  were 
handled  over  the  ashpit  a  total  of  64,497  engines.  The  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  yards  is  1,830.  The  number  of  engine 
men  employed  during  the  month  averaged  1,012  and  the  number 
of  men  employed  about  the  engine  house,  shops  and  coal  wharf 
and  on  the  motive  power  roll  was  700. 

Near  the  center  of  the  length  of  the  terminal  is  located  a  large 
engine  house  with  ashpits,  coal  wharf,  sand  supply,  a  good-sized 
machine  shop,  storehouse  and  office,  with  bunk  rooms  over- 
head ;  also  a  power  house,  a  fan  house  for  heating,  an  oil  house, 
and  a  toilet  and  locker  house. 

THE    ENGINE    HOUSE.t 

The  engine  house  is  in  diameter  and  cross-section  the  largest 
structure  ever  erected  for  this  purpose.  It  has  an  exterior  diam- 
eter of  395  ft.  and  a  turntable  of  100  ft.  There  are  52  stalls  90 
ft.  deep.  The  main  portion  of  the  house  is  65  ft.  wide  and  30 
ft.  high.  On  the  outer  circle  there  is  a  iean-to  25  ft.  wide  and 
18  ft.  high.  The  engines  head  in  toward  this  lean-to  and  the 
smokejack  is  located  alongside  the  main  columns  at  the  outer 
portion  of  the  main  building.  The  main  portion  of  the  house 
was  made  30  ft.  high  to  accommodate  a  traveling  crane,  but 
columns  for  supporting  the  crane  have  not  been  erected,  as  jib 
cranes  secured  to  the  main  columns  were  found  more  desirable. 

The  turntable  is  operated  by  an  electric  motor.  There  are 
four  drop  tables,  also  operated  by  electric  motors,  two  of  them 
for  driving-wheels,  one  large  table  for  all  wheels  except  the 
engine  trucks,  and  another  for  pony  truck  wheels. 

The  coal  wharf  is  a  large  structure  arranged  with  a  trestle 
approach  having  a  grade  of  3.88  per  cent.  The  coal  is  dropped 
from  hopper  cars  directly  into  bins  and  no  cover  is  provided  for 
the  cars,  as  they  are  emptied  entirely  by  gravity  and  no  men  are 
employed  in  the  unloading.  The  storage  structure  is  32  ft.  wide 
and  216  ft.  long.  A  special  gate  and  hood  are  used  for  regulat- 
ing the  flow  of  coal  from  the  pockets  to  the  tender.     A  steel 


•  Presented  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  I.  M.  E.  at 
Birminghain,  England,  July  25,  1910. 

t  For  full  description  of  this  engine  house  and  terminal,  see  American 
Engineer,  Feb.,  1906,  p.  46;  Mar.,  1906,  p.  81. 
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gate  drops  below  the  floor  of  the  pocket  and  is  operated  by  a 
compressed-air  cylinder. 

At  one  end  of  the  coal  wharf  is  d  sand  house,  where  sand  is 
dried  in  large  stoves  and  descends  through  a  grating  to  a  reser- 
voir, from  which  it  is  elevated  by  compressed  air  to  the  sand 
bins  overhead,  and  flows  by  gravity  to  the  engines. 
■  Near  the  approach  to  the  coal  wharf  are  four  ashpits,  each 
240  ft.  long,  two  on  each' side  of  the  wharf  incline.  Each  pair  i 
is  operated  by  an  overhead  5-ton  electric  crane  which  spans  four 
tracks,  two  of  them  over  the  ashpits  for  ash  cars.  Ashes  are 
dumped  from  the  engines  into  steel  buck-its  which  run  on  wheels 
on  a  track  in  the  ashpft.  These  buckets  are  elevated  by  the 
crane  and  transferred  to  the  ash  car,  where  they  are  dumped. 
Beyond  the  ashpits  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  coal  wharf  are 
inspection  pits,  80  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  deep,  and  connected  by  an 
underground  passage  extending  under  the  coal  wharf  track. 

ENGINE    HOUSE   0RGANIZ.\TI0N. 

The  work  performed  in  an  engine  house  includes  almost  every- 
thing in  connection  with  locomotive  repairs  that  dots  not  require 
the  locomotive  to  be  sent  to  the  general  repair  shop.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  itemize  these  repairs.  The  work  which  must 
invariably  be  performed  periodically  consists  of  boiler  testing 
every  six  months ;  boiler  washing,  from  once  a  week  to  once  a 
month  as  necessity  arises;  staybolt  testing  each  week;  examina- 
tion of  smoke-box,  draft  arrangements  and  ash  pans,  each  week; 
testing  steam  and  air  gauges  each  month;  washing  tenders  each 
month;  gauging  height  of  pilots  each  week;  gauging  tank  water 
scoops  each  trip;  testing  air  brakes  each  trip;  draining  main 
reservoirs  each  week.  -^•'- 

Manner  of  Reporting  and  Performing  Daily  Work. — ^When  a 
locomotive  arrives  the  first  information  the  organization  receives 
as  to  work  necessary  is  in  the  engineer's  report  which  he  de- 
livers at  the  inspection  pit  when  the  locomotive  is  turned  over  to 
the  inspectors.  Five  inspectors  are  here  employed,  as  the  work 
must  be  done  thoroughly  in  a  minimum  time,  so  that  the  hostler 
can  move  the  locomotive  to  the  ashpit  and  make  room  in  the  in- 
spection pit  for  other  locomotives  waiting.  One  inspector  ex- 
amines the  under-part  of  the  locomotive  and  tender;  one  on 
each  side  inspects  the  outside  parts,  such  as  driving  wheels,  rods, 
steam  chests,  guides,  crossheads  and  Walschaert  valve  gear; 
there  are  two  air-brake  inspectors,  one  to  operate  the  brake  valve 
and  inspect  the  fittings  in  cab  and  air  pump,  and  the  other  to 
inspect  all  other  parts  of  the  air  and  sanding  equipment. 

All  defects  found  by  the  inspectors  are  entered  upon  regular 
blanks  and  transmitted,  together  with  the  engineer's  report,  to 
the  gang  leader  in  charge  at  the  inspection  pit,  who  decides 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  send  the  engine  to  the  house  or 
whether  the  repairs  are  so  slight  that  they  can  be  made  on  the 
outside  repair  pits  in  connection  with  the  outbound  storage 
tracks.  His  decision  is  marked  upon  the  report,  and  upon  the 
steam  chest  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  reports  are  forwarded  to 
the  work  distributor's  office  by  pneumatic  tube  J  in  45  seconds. 
This  saving  in  time  bver  the  10  minutes  ordinarily  required  by 
messenger  is  ds4£ci<!ed  advantage  to  the  work  distributor,  as  he 
is  able  to  assign  the  work  to  various  gang  leaders,  and  have  the 
necessary  material  ordered,  before  the  locomotive  arrives  in  Xhf. 
house  or  on  the  engine  track. 

While  the  inspectors  are  at  work  the  lamps  and  torches  are 
filled  and  trimmed  by  two  lamp  fillers.  There  is  no  further 
necessity  for  the  engine  house  force  to^^<jpen  the  tool  boxes, 
which  are  locked  by  the  engineer, ^nd  th/keys,,  together  with  his 
time  card,  delivered  to  the  engine  despatcher  at  the  foreman's 
office.  The  engineer  is  then  relieved  of  all  responsibility  and  of 
the  care  of  the  locomotive. 

The  engine  moves  from  the  inspection  pit  to  the  ashpit,  where 

t  See  American  Engineer,  Feb.,  1910,  page  50,  for  illustrated  descriotion 
of  this  arrangement.  v*tai.i  ijKion 
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the  hrebo.x,  ash  pan  and  smokebcx  arc  cleaned.  It  then  moves 
to  the  coal  wharf,  where  the  tender  is  tilled  with  coal;  and  a 
little  farther  on  reaches  the  sand  house,  where  it  receives  a  sup- 
ply of  sand  and  water.  It  then  moves  into  the  engine  house  or 
to  the  outbound  storage  tracks,  as  necessity  requires.  If  it  goes 
to  the  enguie  house  the  track  number  and  the  time  of  arrival  are 
reported  by  telephone  by  the  turntable  niotorman  to  the  work 
distributor,  who  by  this  time  has  the  work  which  was  reported 
by  the  inspector  and  engineer  subdivided  r.nd  assigned  to  various 
gangs.  After  completing  the  work  these  gangs  report  the  loco- 
motive ready  for  service  to  the  engine  house  office,  where  ar- 
rangement is  made  for  the  movement  of  the  locomotive  to  the 
storage  siding-  to  await  assignment  to  a  train.  If  the  locomotive 
does  not  go  to  the  engine  house  it  is  moved  directly  from  the 
sand  house  to  the  storage  siding,  and  the  necessary  work  is  as- 
signed to  a  gang  located  on  the  storage  tracks  to  make  light 
repairs,  after  which  the  locomotive  is  reported  ready  for  service. 

Engine  Tracing.— At  East  Altoona  .there  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  200  locomotives  within  the  enj^ine  house  jurisdiction 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  inaugurate  some  efficient  method 
of  locating  them  exactly  at^all  times,  so  that  men  sent  to  make 
repairs  will  have  no  difficulty  irr-rtnding  any  particular  locomo- 
tive required.  This  is  accomplished  by  tele^Jione.  Each  time-  a 
locomotive  moves  to  another  locality  the  engine  tracer  in  the 
foreman's  office  js  advised  as  to  where  it  came  from  and  where 
it' has  been  delivered,  giving  the  number,  the  location  on  the 
•  track  and  the  time  in  each  case.  When  traffic  at  East  Altoona 
^  is  normal  the  engine  house  must  deliver  ready  for  service  one 
locomotive  every  five  minutes  during  the  whole  24  hours  of  the 
day,  as  the  engines  for  three  divisions  are  here  concentrated. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  everything  should  run  in  absolute 
harmony  as  any  interruption  in  this  rapid  flow  would  quickly 
result  ill  a  congestion  on  the  road. 

Engine  Despafching.—Aiter  the  engine  tracer  has  been  ad- 
vised that  a  locomotive  is  placed  on  the  storage  track  for  ser- 
vice, he  informs  the  engine  despatcher,  to  whom  the  crew  callers 
report.  The  engine  despatcher  is  also  in  touch  with  the  yard- 
master  and  is  the  middle  man  between  the  engine  house  fore- 
man and  the  yardmaster.  As  soon  as  the  yardmaster  receives 
information  that  he  needs  a  locomotive  and  crew  for  a  certain 
train  of  a  given  class  at  a  certain  time,  he  advises  the  despatcher, 
who  immediately  calls  out  a  crew,  and  when  they  arrive  assigns 
to  them  the  locomotive  selected,  which  is  standing  on  the  out- 
bound storage  track.  A  telephone  system  has  been  installed 
whereby  all  crews  may  be  called.  The  houses  of  the  engine  men 
have  been  equipped  with  telephones  connected  with  the  engine 
house  office,  an  arrangement  which  dispenses  with  messengers 
and  enables  the  crews  to  be  called  very  promptly. 

The  fireman  usually  arrives  first,  and  i  fter  receiving  his  time 
card  and  keys  he  takes  charge  of  the  locomotive,  relieving  the 
engine  watcher  of  any  further  icsponsibility,  and  immediately 
prepares  a  fire  for  road  work.  The  engineer,  upon  arrival,  after 
receiving  his  time  card  at  the  engine  house  office  and  inspecting 
the  bulletin  board  to  read  any  new  orders,  goes  to  the  locomo- 
tive and  oils  the  machinery,  and  then  waits  until  he  is  given  the 
proper  signal  to  move  out  of  the  storage  yard.  The  crews  are 
usually  called  in  sufficient  time  to  prepare  the  locomotive  prop- 
erly for  road  vwork  prior  to  leaving  the  storage  track. 

Organization  of  Staff. — For  the  operation  of  this  locomotive 
terminal  an  elaborate  organization  has  been  worked  out,  based 
upon  the  principle  that  none  but  the  heads  of  sub-departments 
shall  report  to  or  receive  instructions  from  the  foremap,  his 
assistant  or  the  work  distributor.  The  responsibility  oT  supply- 
ing material  and  the  supervision  of  the  workmen  are  placed 
directly  upon  these  gang  leaders,  who  are  foremen  of  their 
respective  gangs.  Certain  questions  of  discipline  must  be  han- 
dled by  the  foreman  personally,  but  questions  relating  to  rates 
.of  pay,  transfers,  discipline,  etc.,  ought  to  origioate  with  the 
gang  leaders,  and  their  duties  not  -be  confi^fed 
work  to  the  men  after  the  distributor  jhas  as 
suits  in  successful  operation,  but  it  also  gives  some 
position  of  gang  leader,  and  at  the  same  ti^e 
man  of  petty  details. 
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The  foreman  of  a  large  engine  house  should  not  be  an  ordi- 
nary shop  man,  but  should  have  seme  outlook  over  and  interest 
in  the  operating  department.  He  should  be  a  good  disciplinarian, 
commanding  the  respect  of  his  men,  should  display  clear  judg- 
ment and  form  conclusions  quickly.  He  should  be  a  good  all- 
round  organizer  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  business  promptly 
du'mg  rush  hours.  He  should  know  how  to  make  brief  and  m- 
telligent  reports  and  possess  mechanical  ability.  He  should  be 
broad-minded  enough  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  commercial 
side  to  transportation,  and  should  not  be  overburdened'  with 
office  work.  His  assistants  should  possess  sufficient  ability  to 
decide  what  work  may  be  slighted  or  not  done  at  all,  and  a  loco- 
motive still  be  safe  to  make  one  dlr  more  round  trips. 

The  engine  house  foreman  receives  from  the  division  master 
mechanic  instructions  pertaining  to  such  matters  as  the  number 
of  men  required,  rates  of  pay,  discipline,  maintenance  of  his 
entire  plant,  and  standards.  He  receives  from  the  division  su- 
perintendent mstructions  relating  to  crews  and  despatching  of 
locomotives,  and  carries  out  such  discipline  of  the  engine  crews 
as  may  be  imposed  by  the  division  superintendent  through  the 
road  foreman  of  engines.  He  must  co-operate  with  the  road 
foreman  of  engines  concerning  the  condition  of  power  and  its 
performance  on  the  road,  and  the  amount  of  coal  and  oil  con- 
sumed. He  must  carry  out  orders  issued  by  the  road  foreman 
of  engines  concerning  the  assignment  of  locomotives  and  crews. 
At  East  Altoona  the  engine  house  operation  is  a  continuous  one 
throughout  the  day  and  night,  and  the  night  force  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  day  force. 

Reporting  directly  to  the  engine  house  foreman  are  the  as- 
sistant day  foreman  and  assistant  night  foreman.  Reporting  to 
assistant  foremen  for  office  work  are  the  first  clerk,  who  takes 
all  the  foreman's  and  the  assistant  foremen's  dictation,  and  the 
second  clerk,  who  has  charge  of  all  messengers  and  ordinary 
clerks  who  may  be  engaged  in  computing  the  time  and  earn- 
nings  of  the  men  and  in  getting  together  all  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  master  mechanic's  shop  clerk  and  for  properly 
keeping  the  records.  Next  in  order  is  the  engine  despatcher,  to 
whom  report  the  engine  tracer,  the  callers  and  th^jclerks  who 
keep  the  records  of  engineers  and  firemen  and  of  locomotives 
arriving  and  departing.  The  engine  despatcher  marks  up  the 
crew  board,  issues  time  cards  to  engine  crews  going  out,  and 
accepts  and  approves  them  upon  their  return. 

Next  in  order  reporting  to  the  assistant  foreman  are  the  vari- 
ous gang  leaders.  First  is  the  gang  leader  in  charge  of  the  ma- 
chine shop.  The  work  of  his  men  is  confined  to  machine  and 
vise  work,  and  they  are  not  called  upon  to  leave  the  machine 
shop  and  make  repairs  in  the  locomotive  shop  or  storage  yard 
except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Their  work  is  chiefly  preparing  and 
fitting  the  repair  parts  which  the  engine  house  employees  apply 
to  the  locomotives.  The  gang  leader  in  charge  of  the  blacksmith 
shop  has  charge  of  all  smiths  and  helpers,  as  well  as  the  forces 
of  flue  welders  and  laborers  in  the  engine  house  engaged  in 
piecing  flues  and  preparing  them  for  locomotive  boilers.  The 
gang  leader  of  the  power  plant  has  full  charge  of  stationary  en- 
gineers and  firemen,  electricians  and  wiremen.  Another  gang 
leader  has  charge  of  the  ordinary  helpers  and  sweepers  in  the 
engine  house,  who  keep  the  shop  property  clean. 

The  foreman  in  charge  of  all  employees  actually  handling 
locomotives,  from  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  terminal  until  they 
are  turned  out,  also  of  all  workmen  engaged  in  the  engine 
house  or  storage  yard,  is  called  the  work  distributor.  Clerks  re- 
porting to  his  two  assistants  receive  the  engineers'  and  inspect- 
ors' work  reports  and  copy  the  work  required  on  slips  of  paper 
numbered  consecutively  and  properly  dated.  These  slips  are 
then  delivered  to  the  gang  leaders  of  the  men  who  perform  the 
*ork. 

The  men  composing  the  gangs  working  on  a  piece  work  basis 
are  divided  into  pools  of  three  or  four  men,  with  leaders.  The 
pool  leaders  are  under  the  direction  of  gang  leaders.  When 
the  earnings  of  three  or  four  workmen  are  pooled  it  is  found 
that  each  man  is  determined  that  the  others  should  perform 
their  fair  share  of  work,  and  in  case  one  man  fails  to  do  this  the 
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remainder  insist  that  the  lazy  or  careless  workman  be  taken 
out  of  their  pool. 

The  gang  leaders  at  the  inspection  pits  are  in  charge  of  in- 
spectors, lamp  fitters  and  engine  preparers,  who  handle  the  loco- 
motives between  the  inspection  and  ashpits. 

There  are  three  assistant  gang  leaders  in  charge  of  the  en- 
gine preparers.  Assistant  No.  i  has  charge  of  all  work  in  clean- 
ing fires  and  placing  the  locomotives  in  the  engine  house  or 
storage  yard  and  of  the  ashpit  men  and  crane  operators  who 
load  cinders.  Assistant  No.  2  has  charge  of  the  coal  gangers 
and  sand  house  men,  turntable  operators  and  men  engaged  in 
handling  locomotives  from  the  engine  house  to  the  storage  yard. 
Assistant  No.  3  4ias  charge  of  the  men  handling  locomotives  in 
the  storage  yard  and  despatching  them  when  ordered  for  ser- 
vice, including  engine  watchers,  switchmen  and  engine  timers. 

Next  reporting  to  the  work  distributor  is  the  gang  leader  of 
bbiler  washers,  whose  men  wash  out  the  tenders,  blow  out,  wash, 
fill  and  fire  all  boilers,  and  watch  locomotives  until  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  engine  house.  Next  is  the  gang  leader  of  stay- 
bolt  inspectors,  whose  men  test  staybolts  and  examine  fireboxes 
and  tubes.     There  is  a  gang  leader  of  boiler  makers,  engaged  in 
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The  throttle  valve  in  use  on  most  of  the  present  locomotives, 
although  it  has  rendered  satisfactory  service  for  a  long  time 
without  any  particularly  apparent  need  for  improvement,  is 
generally  admitted  to  possess  some  disadvantages  that  cannot  be 
overcome  without  changing  practically  the  entire  design  of  the 
valve.  Chiefly  for  this  reason,  and  because  these  defects,  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  locomotive  details,  are  not  so 
prominent  and  may  not  appear  ver>-  important,  this  matter  has 
seldom  received  the  careful  attention  justly  due  a  device  with 
so  much  influence  upon  the  steam  quahty  and  consumption. 

With  the  usual  style  of  throttle  valve  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  inspectors  to  enter  the  steam  dome  without  disturbing  the 
dry  pipe,  or  breaking  steam  joints.  Usually  a  large  amount  of 
time  is  required  to  regrind  the  valve  seats.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  engine  failures  on  account  of  accidental  disconnec- 
tions in  the  throttle  operating  rigging  inside  of  the  boiler.  And 
in  addition  there  is  always  considerable  lost  motion  in  the 
mechanism  due  principally  to  the  nature  of  its  construction, 
which  of  course  makes  it  impossible  to  tegulate  the  valve  open- 
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renewing  ti.bes  arid  staybolts,  patching,  testing  and  calking  tubes, 
and  general  boiler  work.  A  gang  leader  of  engine  cleaners  has 
charge  of  men  cleaning  locomotives  and  tenders.  There  is  a 
regular  schedule  for  doing  this  work,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that 
the  work  is  performed  when  the  locomotives  are  receiving  stay- 
bolt  repairs  or  boiler  washing.  A  gang  leader  of  spongers  is  in 
charge  of  packing  journal  boxes  and  other  work  relating  to 
lubrication.  In  the  engine  house  there  is  a  gang  leader  of  ma- 
chinists, who  are  engaged  in  setting  valves,  renewing  packing 
and  all  other  general  machinist  work  on  the  locomotive  proper. 
The  gang  leader  of  tank  repairs  is  in  charge  of  repairs  to  tenders, 
frames,  tanks  and  couplers,  of  renewing  truck  wheels,  and  other 
tender  repairs.  The  gang  leader  of  air-brake  repair  men  keeps 
in  order  the  air  brakes  and  sanding  equipment. 

The  gang  leaders  of  men  on  piece  work  should  have  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  men  under  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gang  on  boiler  work,  which  may  require  from  one  to  four  days 
to  complete. 

David  W.  Pye,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Safety  Car  Heat- 
ing and  Lighting  Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  United 
States  Light  and  Heating  Co.,  succeeding  William  H.  Silverthorn, 
deceased. 


ing  as  closely  as  is  frequently  necessary.  This  condition  has 
recently  led  to  .the  introduction  of  an  auxiliary  valve  on  some 
of  the  large  Mallet  compound  engines  with  a  further  increase 
in  the  number  of  o^ts  in  the  throttle  valve  and  its  operating 
arrangement. 

To  overcome  all  these  difficulties  an  entirely  new  design  of 
valve  has  been  invented  by  J.  S.  Chambers,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad.  This 
valve,  known  as  the  Chambers  throttle  valve,  and  shown  In 
section  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  has  had  service  tests 
of  over  three  years  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  It  occupies 
less  space  than  the  old  style  of  throttle  valve  and  the  general 
simplicity  in  design  of  both  the  valve  itself  and  its  operating 
mechanism,  together  with  a  number  of  other  resulting  advant- 
ages, render  it  a  unique  and  desirable  form  of  valve,  and  make 
it  a  strong  rival  of  the  present  type,  which  will  appeal  strongly 
to  the  motive  power  department. 

In  this  new  design  the  throttle  valve  proper  consists  of  a 
single  balanced  disc  resting  on  top  of  the  stand  pipe,  which  is 
unseated  by  the  upward  movement  of  a  balancing  piston  slidmg 
in  a  finished  cylindrical  seat  and  telescoping  at  the  top  over  the 
reduced  end  of  the  valve.  The  shoulder  on  the  valve  stem  in 
its  lowest  position  is  just  far  enough  below  the  shoulder  on  the 
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under  side  of  the  balancing  piston  to  permit  a  slight  raise  before 
it  begins  to  force  the  piston  upward.  Ihis  preliminary  move- 
ment unseats  a  small  balancing  valve  in  the  top  of  the  mam 
valve,  permitting  steam  to  enter  the  balancing  chamber  under 
the  piston,  and  thus  perfectly  balancing  the  main  valve  before  it 
is  lifted  for  admitting  steam. 

The  lifting  rod  fastened  at  the  top  to  the  stem  of  the  balanc- 
ing valve  extends  downward  within  the  balancing  chamber  and 
connects  through  the  inty-val  crank  with  the  operating  shaft 
which  extends  backward  through  the  wall  of  the  stand  pipe 
and  through  the  back  head  of  the  boiler.  Here  the  operating 
shaft  is  connected  through  the  external  crank,  similar  to  and 
placed  at  right  angles  with  the  internal  crank,  to  the  transmis- 
sion rod  which  extends  horizontally  along  the  back  boiler  head. 
This  rod  at  its  outer  end  passes  through  the  operating  screw, 
which  is  held  in  alignment  by  the  babbited  split  box  secured  to 
a  bracket  on  the  boiler.  The  operating  screw  is  free  to  rotate 
upon  the  transmission  rod,  but  it  travels  longitudinally  in  the 
screw  bo.K  and  imparts  this  motion  to  the  transmission  rod 
thilough  a  collar  on  one  side  of  the  screw  and  washers  ad- 
justed for  lost  motion  and  locked  on  the  end  of  the  rod  by  two 
nuts,  on  the  other  side.  The  sc^ew  and  operating  handle  are 
riveted  together  and  travel  as  one  solid  piece. 

The  part  of  the  operating  shaft  within  the  boiler  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pipe  casing  which  is  threaded  on  the  inner  end 
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into  a  steam-tight  bushing  in  the  stand  pipe  wall,  and  on  the 
outer  end  to  an  expansion  sleeve  packed  into  the  stuffing  box 
with  metallic  packing  (to  allow  for  unequal  expansion).  It 
will  be  seen  that  with  a  closed  throttle  the  inner  end  of  the 
operating  shaft  and  the  annular  space  between  the  shaft  and 
the  casing  are  free  from  steam  pressure  unless  there  is  a  leak 
at  the  throttle  valve,  balancing  valve,  or  at  some  interior  con- 
nection of  the  stand  pipe.  Such  leakage  admits  steam  to  the 
balancing  chamber  and  ultimately  to  the  drain  chamber  at  the 
stuffing  box,  and  can  easily  be  detected  by  opening  the  test  and 
drain  cock,  which  may  also  be  utilized  for  blowing  out'  steam 
occasionally  to  remove  any  mud  that  may  find  its  way  into  the 
pipe.  • 

The  valve  handfe  in  normal  position  for  closed  throttle  ex- 
tends away  from  the  operator  and  is  latched  to  prevent  acci- 
dental opening.  Turning  the  handle  downward  and  backward 
draws  the  transmission  rod  to  the  right,  rotates  the  operating 
shaft,  and  thus  opens  successively  the  balancing  valve  and  the 
throttle.  The  amount  of  throttle  opening  is  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  handle  and  is  limited  by  a  stop  on  the  screw 
box  limiting  the  handle  travel. 

As  the  balancing  valve  opens,  admitting  pressure  to  the  bal- 
ancing chamber,  the  outward  thrust  upon  the  end  of  the  oper- 
ating shaft  is  distributed  over  a  number  of  annular  bearing 
shoulders  turned  on  the  operating  shaft  and  working  against  a 
babbited  bearing  in  the  packing  gland,  which  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  steam  or  condensation^ 
that  works  its  way  into  the  back  end  of  the  operating  shaft 
casing  while  the  throttle  is  open.     The  stuffing  box  is  bolted 


into  place  in  the  usual  manner  and  fitted  with  a  ground,  ball 
joint  to  conform  to  any  slope  of  the  back  boiler  head. 

The  construction  of  the  "Chambers  valve  has  been  simplified 
throughout  with  a  view  to  minimizing  inspection  and  repair 
expenses.  The  operating  levers  being  entirely  within  the  stand 
pipe  which  is  set  far  toward  the  front  of  the  steam  dome,  enables 
an  inspector  to  enter  the  dome  or  make  repairs  without  the 
usual  necessity  of  having  to  break  sttam  joints.  Accidental 
interior  disconnections  in  the  operating  gear  are  prevented  by 
the  absence  of  loose  pins,  the  only  pins  used  being  those  on  the 
ends  of  the  Hfting  rod,  which  are  countersunk  at  their  heads 
and  riveted  over  on  the  ends.  The  forwaid  end  of  the  operating 
shaft  centers  itself  in  a  square  tapered  socket  in  the  internal 
crank,  thus  eliminating  a  pin  at  this  point. 

No  greater  clearance  is  required  on  top  of  -thetlirottle  valve  { 
than  is  necessary  for  the  lift,  and  for  this  reason  the  valve  may 
be  placed  high  in  the  dome  and  thus  deliver  steam  into  the  dry 
pipe  with  the  minimum  moisture.     As  the  steam  is  required  to 
pass  through  only  one  valve,  there  is  little  counter  current  or 
obstruction  to  impede  its  flow  resulting  in  less  wire  drawing  and   . 
more  useful  work  from  the  steam.    The  main  valve  being  single 
seated,   not   only   does   riot   require    frequent   regrinding   as   un- 
equal expansion  is  never  a  factor  in  its  operation,  but  the  move-'  / 
inent  imparted  by  the  steam  flow  makes  it  to  a  large  extent  self- 
grinding.     Regrinding,  when  necessary,  can  usually  be  effected 
without  removing  the  valve,  or  seat.     If,  however,  the  combined 
balancing  ring  and  seat  is  to  be  inachined  it  may  be  quickly  taken 
out  of  the  standpipe  upon  the  removal  of  only  three  screw  bolts. 

The  Chambers  valve  is  not  subject  to  the  troubles  resulting 
from  an  unbalanced  condition  of  the  valve,  as  the  main  valve 
does  not  open  until  almost  exactly  balanced  by  the  steam  pres- 
sure under  the  balancing  piston.  It  is  evident,  too,  for  reasons 
explained  above,  that  the  end  thrust  on  the  operating  shaft  can- 
not influence  the  valve  opening.  For  these  reasons  the  engineer 
has  easy,  complete  and  quick  "Control  of  the  steam  admission 
without  the  necessity  for  locking  the  handle.  The  regulation,  of 
the  valve  is  said  to  be  so  close  that  no  special  drifting  valve  is 
necessary  in  mountainous  sections.  Maintenance  of  an  opening  ' 
as  small  as  1/64  inch  is  practical,  so  that  the  engineer  can  ad- 
mit the  requisite  small  amount  of  steam  to  properly  lubricate 
the  cylinders  and  exactly  balance  the  reciprocating  parts  while 
drifting  down  long  hills. 

The  substitution  of  the  rotary  for  the  reciprocating  -operating 
shaft  overcomes  entirely  the  tendency  in  the  present  type  of 
valve  to  open  the  valve  unduly  by  forcing  the  stem  outward, 
as  in  this  case  an  outward  movement  of  the  operating  shaft 
could  not  influence  the  regulating  movement. 

Neither  the  metallic  packing  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  casing, 
nor  the  babbited  shaft  bearing  are  subjected  to  frictional  con- 
tact as  a  means  of  holding  the  operating  parts.  The  small  duty 
on  the  metallic  and  babbit  packing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  locomotive  in  three  years'  constant  service  these  pack- 
ings did  not  require  any  attention  whatever. 

By  referring  to  the  illustrations,  it  is  evident  that  with  a 
closed  throttle,  the  removal  and  replacement  of  the  gland  and 
shaft  for  adjustment  or  inspection  are  possible  under  steam 
pressure.  The  apparatus  combines  the  throttle  valve,  throttle-box 
and  standpipe  in  a  single  casting  which  is  held  rigidly  in  the 
steam  dome  at  the  top  by  a  bolted  connection  and  at  the  bottom 
is  clamped  to  the  dry  pipe  by  a  U  strap  bolt  or  by  two  hook 
straps. 

The  Chambers  valve  is  manufactured  by  the  Watson- Stillman 
Co.,  with  offices  at  50  Church  street.  New  York. 


Safety  of  Travel  on  the  Pennsylvania  System. — As  com- 
pared with  the  records  abroad,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  holds 
a  better  record,  even,  as  regards  the  small  number  of  passen- 
gers killed  than  the  German  state  railroad  system,  noted  for  its 
safety.  As  regards  the  number  of  passengers  injured,  however, 
several  of  the  European  systems  are  still  ahead  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  but  the  record  for  safety,  in  general,  is  of 
the  highest. — Maeh'y. 
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POWER  CONSUMPTION  OF   THE   MACHINE    TOOLS    AT   THE 

READViLLE  SHQPS^ 


TESTS   TO   DETERMINE  THE   POWER   REQUIRED  FOR    DRIVING   THE    VARIOUS 
INDIVIDUALLY   DRIVEN   AND   GROUPED   MACHINE    TOOLS   UNDER   LIGHT 
AND  FULL  LOAD  CONDITIONS  AT  THE  READVILLE    SHOPS   OF 
THE  NEW  YORK.  NEW  HAVEN  AND  HARTFORD  RAILROAD. 


72  INVX  so  JT;  PIJVTJra  CPUTNAM).  35  H.  P.  MOTOR 

Running   light    .-i 8.4 

Forward,  no  load "..*.,:........ 4.8 

Reverse    i . ;.",.•••  ^ 32.    j  5  tons 

Backward    ,  ........./..•.»:*.■■.■.......... O-S  \  oa  b«d 

Forward,  under  load..,...'......... •.4 

Load,  one  y^  in.  cut,  1/16  in.  feed  on  cast  iron, 
photographs  will  clearly  show  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the"    Tool  steel — Mushet. 
tools  in  the  shop  and  assist  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the      §''"'^  forward-so  _ft,  per  min. 
tests  which  follow. 


In  the  April  issue  of  this  journal,  a  very  fully  illustrated  de- 
scription of  the  locomotive  repair  section  of  the  Readville  Shop 
will  be  found  on  page  121.  Included  in  tliis  are  illustrations  giv- 
ing the  location,  size,  builder  andjize  of  motor  driving  every 
tool    in    the    locomotive    shop.      Reference    to    those  .  plans    afid 


In  the  vario'us  departments  of  this  whole  shop  there  are  173 
motors  with  a  total  capacity  of  3,160  h.p.,  all  of  which  are.  of 
General  Electric  jnanufatture.  In  the  August  issu^^sferf  the  Getty- 
eral  Electric  Reviezv  there  was  given  the  results  of  various  tests 
made  oa  a  large  pf  these  motors  while  in  operation  on  ihe  ordi- 
nary work,  .f^^  "  ''-^-'i^r  '^y 

The  average  motor  load  at  the  switchboard  in  the 'power  liouse 
varies  from  600  to  700  kw.  and  the  average  lighting  and  iower 
load  from  800  to  900  kw.  The  percentage  of  average'  load  to 
total  capacity  of  motors  is  thus  about  30  per  cent.  The/ power 
factor 'during  the  day  is  about  69  per  cent.,  increasklg^^o  71*  or 
72  per  cent,  when  the  lights  are  in  operation.  T^e  entii^  plant' 
is  operated  by  25  cycle  alternating  current.  The  motors  iire  all 
750  r.  p.  m.,  550  volt,  Form  K  induction,  with  the  exceptiohs  as' 
noted  in  the  following  table  of  tests:  .>_■.;.' 

so  IX.  DOUBLE  WHEEL  LATHE  (PUTN.\M),  10  H:  P.  MdlOR 

?r.oad  Kilowatt  input 

oiling  axle,  ^peed  15  feet  per  min 0.5 — 2.(7 
urning  axle,  1/64  in.  cut.  1/32  in.  feed,  speed  15  ft.  p^ 

'"in ^.. .  0.6—1.6 

•jO  IN".  DOTTBLE  WHEEL  LATJIE;  (PUTN^ 


Speed  backward — 65  ft.  per  min. 

CYLINDER  BORER.  7J4  H.  P.  MOTOR 

Running  light 0.76 

3  cuts  1^  in  by  1/16  in.  feed...'.,... 4.8 

5  cuts  ^  in.  by  1/16  in.  feed". 6.8 

On  3  cuts,  cutting  speed  17  ft.  per  min.     Tool  steel  unknown. 

On  2  additional  cuts,  cutting  speed  25  ft.  per  min.     Tool  itecl,  one  Mushet 
Aigh  speed;  one  Syrian. 

6  Fy*.  RADIAL  DRILL  (BICKFORD).  5  H.  P..  1600  R.  P.  M.,  MOTOR 

Running   light    »•  .^•«i •...••••.•••  v«>><>««i>'i.<*       0.9 

^  In.  hole  in  ca^  st^el. ...... •i... •'.... .^•'•.....••••v.«.'      1.9 

Teed — Yi  in.  per  min. 
Speed  of  drill,  74  r.p.ni. 

5   FT.    RADI.\L   DRILL    (BICKFORD) 
J 


MOTOR 

Speed  of 

Drill 

52  r.p.m. 
24  r.p.m. 
20  r.p.m. 


SOU. 


P.  MOl'OR    • 

Running  light ^."^ . ,..-... .  .^,viC% : ,-  .<,•..    .  .«4 

Full    load iy^...........x^.. ............     ii        • 

Load  consist?;  of  two  heavy  cuts  on  drivfng  wheels,  H  in.  feed,  H  in.  cut, 
cutting  speed  12  ft.  per  min.     Kind  of  tool  steel — Mushet  high  speed. 

7;;   H.  P.  MOTOR  USED  TO  MOVE  TAIL  STOCK 

Moving  forward -....,.        1.8 

Moving  backward , , ,...',       1.8 

600  TON,  90  IX.  WHEEL  PRESS   (POND),  25  H.  P.  MOTOR 
Running  light ' 1.4 

Pressing  6  in.  crank  pin  from  driving  wheel 

Average  load 

Maximum  load  when  pin  started 

Maximum  pressure  when  pin  started,  260  tons. 

36  IX.   X  12  FT.  PLANER   (PUTNAM).  10  H.  P.  Xj 

Running   light 1.8       ^'■■'   '  ■■  .- 

Forward,   no  load ......1^.,       «.8 

Reverse ; , .. . .  .^^  ,..,     jjf,    - 

Back . .       4.4 

Reverse 18.         < 

Forward    under   load 3.6 

One  1/64  in.  cut,  1/16  in  feed  on  cast  iron. 
Tool  steel.  Midvale.  ' 

f/sa/i  S.f>"e  1/32  in.  cut,  1/16  in.  feed  on  steel. 
^<****  r     Tool    Steel,    Syrian. 

Forward  35  ft.  per  min.     - 
J       Backward  70  ft.  per  min. 

43    IX.    X    16    FT.    DOUBLE    PLANER    (WOODWARD    &    POWELL), 

26  H.  P.  M0T<3r 

Running   light 

Forward,  no  load , 

Backward,  no  load ^ . 

Forward,    under    load »^;\ IS. 

Load,  two  5/16  in.  cut,  1/32  in.  feed  on  cast  steel. 
Tool  steel — Mushet  high  speed. 
Cutting  speed — 45  ft.  per  min. 

72  IN.  X  12  FT.  PLANER  (POND>,  25  H.  P.  MOJOR 

Running  light ...;y<>,i.-. ;.>...  i^^,/  1.7 

Reverse *vvv . . •> •  •'•  •  •  •  ••  %.<^.j^     "0. , 

Forward,  no  load ,.  .^j><V. .......  ...^^,<^,,.     :  8.4 

Backward \y^... ../C.. ....       •.' 

Reverse    ,. .  ,_a\. 1 10. 


5    H.P.,    1500   R.P.M. 
Kilowatt 
y  Load  ^  ■  ,-.:-.-•     >  j=-  !-.■  Input 

Running   light   ,.'...-..%.'.. .i..  ..','7.;;Wvi.«'.Ci^^;^'i^ 48 

One  5^  in.  hole  in  steel,  feed  0.45  in.  per  min l.S 

Two  Yi  in.  hole  in  cast  iron,  feed  0.16  in.  per  min 1.5 

Two  fi  in.  hole  in  steel,  feed  6.375  in.  per  min 2.4 

51  IN.  BORING  MILL  (BULL.VRD),  7J^  H.P.  MOTOR 

Running   light 1.8 

Two  ^i  in.  cuts,  3/32  in.  feed,  40  ft.  per  min.  on  cast  iron       4.6 
Tool  steel — Mushet  high  speed. 

'  '\-  47   IN.  BORING   MILL   (BAUSH),   10   H.P.   MOTOR 

Running  light  i  .' 1.9 

One  7/.32  in.  cut,  1/32  in  feed.  35  ft.  oer  min.  cast  steel..        3. 
One  3/16  in.  cut,  3/64  in.  feed,  40  ft.  per  min.  cast  steel..       3.5 
One  3/16  in.  cut,  1/16  in.  feed,  50  ft.  per  min.  cast  steel..      '4. 

-Tool  Bteel — Mushet  high  speed. 

'            BUFFER  AND   GRINDER    (RAWSON),   3   H.P.   MOTOR 
Running   light '. .v...»».,...^...,.^,.       0.4 

Grinding  6  in.  steim  pipe  to  surface. ..  ...v>.>i>>'">>».-«>       0.5 

COLD  S.\W   (NEWTON),   8  H.P.  MOTOR 

Running  light .6 

Cutting  6  irt.  cast  irc^p. . . . .  .• 3.8 

Slow  feed,  ,0.45  in.  per  min.      '  .•.,-" 

Saw  16  in.  diam.,  14!l  r.p.m. 

FLUE    CLEANER    (RYERSON),    25    HP.    MOTOR 

x^iicin^     •'•'  •  ■  •  •  • « •  •*•«••«■•••••••••■••••••  ••»••■••'»»•-•'•«.     k.  t , 

rtidaded  with  308 — 2  in.  dfam.  tubes,  12  ft.  long. 

NO.   5   PUNCH   (HILLES   &  J()NES).   5   H.P.   MOTOR 
Running   light ♦.7. 

Punching  9/16  in., hole  in  ^  fn.  boiler  plate... ......,,..i       l.$  \' 

Punching  9/16  in.  hole  in  3/16  in.  boiler  plate... 1.2     Lw 

Punching  9/16  in.  hole  in  5/16  in.  irtfn 1.5     (Max. 


2.32 


1' 


Load,  1  cut 


Forward,  under  load 


Tool  steel — Mushet  high  speed. 
Cutting  speed— 18  ft.  per  min. 
Return  f<wd— 64  it.  per  min. 


with  li  in.  feed  on  cast  iron 


4.S 


Punching  9/16  in.  hole  in   J'j- in.  steel...... 

22  punches  per  min.  '   '.  .• 

NO.  4  PUNCH   (HILLES  &  JONES),  10  HP.  MOTOR 

Running   light    .5 

Punching  13/16  in.  hole  in   J/j  in.  flange  steel 4.     Max.   • 

NO.   9  PUNCH   AND   SHEAR    (HILLES  &  JONES).   16  H.P.    MOTQR 

Running  light ..«..;.».....•■  ..t,       .  - 

Punching  2  in.  hole  in  54  in.  boiler  plate.  ...»;<.«..-., .»..,,.  4,      V' 

Punching  2  in.  hole  in  I'A  in.  wrought  iron...............  tt.       VMml 

Shearing  4  in.  by  214  in.  hammered  iron......... 10.      ) 

NO.  3   SHEAR   (HILLES  &  JONES).   6  K.P.   MOTOR 

Running   light 0.3 

Shearing  round  steel   'A   in.   diam , 0.8    "] 

Shearing  round  steel   Ji  in.  diam .-.............' 1.1     Li*,- 

Shearing  boiler  plate  ^  in.  by  2J4  in....,..,, 2.       p~»^- 

Shearing  boiler  plate  f^  in.  by  1  ^2  in 1.2    j 

SPLITTING  SHEAR  (LENOX  MACHINE  CO^,  7J4   H.P.  MOTOR 

Running  light   \. ......       0.4 

Cutting  j4  in.  boiler  plate. 1.7 

Cutting  speed — 7.2  ft.  per  min. 

10  FT.  BENDING  ROLLS  (HILLES  &  JONES),  10  H.P.  MOTOR 
Running  light .-i. ..t.^. 1.2 

Bending  Yi  in.  boiler  plate,  average.......;.. 2.8  Max.  4.4 

Boiler  plate  was  6^  ft.  wide  and  was  bent  to  a  radius  of  80  in.  in  5  rollings. 
Rolling  speed — 5.6  ft.  per  min.         .  •  • 

63 'IN.  BOSTON  CUPOLA  AND  FORGE  BLOWER,  30  HP..   FORM   L 
INDUCrriON    MOTOR 
This  blower  furnishes  air  for  one  flange  fire,  two  flue  fires,   aitd  a  four 
burner  Ferguson  annealing  furnace,  made  bv  the  Railway  Materials  Co. 

All  full  blast .: 13.8 

Two  flue  fires  only..><.>*.;'i«*>a'>;(>«V'.v«y«y'.'«'''*««»«*'.*»«''     9.6 
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XO.   7  BLOWER   (STURTEVAXT),   BULLDOZER   (AJAX). 
35  H.P.,  500  R.P.M.   MOTOR 
Blower  furnishes  air  for  5  furnaces. 

Blower  with  3   furnaces  operating 1G.3 

Blower  and  Bulldozer .' ,28.3  Max. 

Bulldozer  was  making  2-1)0  deg.  bends  on   J4   '"•  by  3  in-  iron. 

STURTEVAXT    BLOWER,    35    H.P.    MOTOR 
Slower   furnishes   air    f})r   one    double    furnace,    four   single    furnaces   and 
five  double  forges. 

3  single   furnaces  at  work 

1   double   furnace   at   work 

17.6 

3  single   furnaces  at  work. 

1   double   furnace   at   work 

I  double   forge   full   vent 

18.6 

BLOWER   (BUFFALO).   EXHAL^.^TER    (BUFFALO),   FOR  20   FORGE.S 

AXD    2    FURXACES.    50    H.P.,    500   R.P.M.    FOR.M    L 

IXDUCTIOX    MOTOR 

II  forges  and  2  furnaces  in  operation 21.5 


SHEAR    (HILLES  &    TOXES).   10   H.P.   MOTOR 

1. 

wrought  irpn 5.5 

6. 


BEMEXT    & 


}  Max. 
POXD). 


1.2 
1.5 
1.8 


MOTOR 
0.74 
2.4 


}Max. 


XO.   3 
Running   light    . 
Shearing  1  'A   in. 
Sheafing   2)4   '"•   wrought  iron 

5    FT.    6    IX.    RADIAL    DRILL    (XH.E.S, 
5  H.P.   MOTOR 

Running   light 

Drilling  Ji  in.  hole  in  steel,  feed  0.67  in.  per  min 

Drilling  2'/a'in.  hole  in  steel,  feed  0.075  in.  per  min.... 

MILL    SHOP   XO.    1 
SWING  CUT-OFF  SAW   (ROGERS),  3  H.P 

Running   light    .' 

Cutting  2  in.   by   123^   in.  spruce 

Size  of  saw — 1!»  in. 
Speed — 2080   r.p.m. 

SWIXG   CUT-OFF   SAW    (ROGERS).    3   HP.    MOTOR 

Running   light    0.9 

Cutting  5  in.  by  !S  in.  hard  pine 6. 

Cutting  2  in.  by  H<  in.  hard  pine 5. 

Size  of  saw — IS   in. 
Speed — 1840. 

RAIL    SAW    (XEWTOX),    7>^    H.P.    MOTOR 

Running   light    

Sawing  6  in.  steel  rail,  average 

Feed — 0.21  in.  per  min. 
28  in.  saw,  5.15  r.p.m. 

RAIL   BEXDER    (W.-\TSOX   &    STILLMAX),    15   H.P 

Running   light    

Betiding  79  lb.  rail  to  21  ft.,  U'A  in.  radius 

Speed  of  rail — 100  ft.  per  min. 

15   IX.    SLOTTER   (DILL),   5   H.P..   1500   R.P.M 

RiAining   light 

One   y^  in.  cut,   1  /64  in.   feed  on  steel 

Tool  steel — Mushet  high  spesd^. 
Strokes   per  minute — 23. 

ELEV.\TOR,  5  H.P.  MOTOR 

4;^nning    light 0.56 

Elevator~ap~,»^h  i)ne  man Pump  back  on  line 

Elevator  downwith^ne  man 4.2 

Elevator  up  with   140(rSh^ 1.2 

Elevator   down   with   1400  Tbs^ 2.2 


0.56 

1.6  Max.  2.4 


MOTOR 
1. 

8. 

MOTOR 
0.4 
0.9 


Tbs. . ... 
EXT^AC' 


24    IX.    EXTR 
Extractor   tilled    with    oily    waste.. \,. 
Speed  of  extractor — 1080   r.p.m.         \ 

XO.  3  GAIXER   (WOOD),  10  H.P 
■'  Running    light    

J/i   in.  by  l>i   in.  gain  in  hard  pine... 


TOR.    3    H.P.    MOTOR 


0.96 — 0.88 


FOR.M  L  IXDUCTIOX   .MOTOR 

..'. .....v..^.        4.4 

7.2 


n.  by  414  in.  gain  in  hard  pine. 

Xa   2   FORGIXG  MACHIXE    (ATAX),   10  H.P.   FORM   I.   IXDUCTIOX 
r^  -MOTOR 

Ittitining   light    1.6 

Punching  5/16  in.   hole  in  a  19/16  in.   rivet 5.0  Max. 

XO.   5  FORGIXG  M.\CHINE    (AJAX),   20  HP.    FORM   L  IXDUCTIOM 

MOTOR 

Running   light    3.7 

Loaded 16.1   Max. 

Load  consisted   of  gathering  a   17^    in.   hemispherical   head  on   a   l>i   in. 
rivet. 

GROUP   (GALLERY),   TJ4   H.P.   MOTOR 


Machines  Load 

1  Two  spindle   irregular  moulder   (Carey) Running   light 


Kilowatt 
Input 


39^   in.   band  saw   (Carey) Running 

Dcuble   saw   table    (Carey) Running 

V\'hen   test  was  made  saw  was  ripping  2  in.   pine   and  saw   bench 
in.  oak. 


rippmg 


GROUP,   10  HP.   .MOTOR  v 
.^..,..^..2    Running   light' 


Flue   cutters 

2  Running 
Flue     welder Running 

CROUP,   10   H.P.   MOTOR 

2.S    in.    Vertical    drill    fBlaisdell) Running 

40  in.  Vertical  drill   (Rement) Running 

38  in.   Vertical   drill    (Prentice) Running 

34   in.   Lathes    (Putnam) 1   Runnini; 

22"^    in.    Vertical   drills    (Barnes) 1   Running 

GROUP.   15   H.P.   MOTOR 
24   in.    Lathes    (Reed) 2    Running 

40   in.    Vertical   drill    (Bement) 

42   in.   Boring   mill    (Bullard) Running 

24   in.   Shaper   (Stockbridge) 

15   in.    Slottcr    (Betts) 

18    in.    Slotter    (Putnam) Running 


6.2 


GROUP,   15   H.P.   MOTOR 

2  30  in.   by  8   ft.   planers   (Woodward  &   Powell)  ....  .2   Running 
1  26  in.  by  10  ft.  milling  machine,  planer  type  (Becker- 

Brainard)      

1  5    ft.    radial    Drill    ( Bickford ) Running 

2  Xo.  2  horizontal  boring  mills  (Betts) 2  Running 

1  25   in.    vertical   drill    (Barnes) 8. 

GROUP   (GALLERY).   15  H.P.   MOTOR 

1  24   in.   lathe    (Fitchburg) 

2  20  in.  lathes  (Schumacher)  . . . ; 1   Running 

4  IS  in.  lathes   (Prentice) 2  Running 

5  IS   in.    lathes    (Schum.icher) 

4  2  ft.  by  24  in.  flat  turret  lathes  (Warner  &  Swasey)  2  Running 

2  2  ft.  by  24  in.  flat  turret  lathes  (Jones  &  Lampson)   1  Running 

1  40  in.   vertical   drill    (Bement) 

1  25    in.    vertical    drill    (Barnes) 

1  3    in.    bolt   cutter 

1  1 J4  in.   bolt  cutter  (.Xcme) 

2  double  bolt  cutters  '(Acme) 2  Running     Av.     12. 

1  double  bolt  cutter  (Xiles,  Bement  &  Pond) Running     Max.  24. 

GROUP,    15   H.P.    FORM   L   IXDUCTIOX   MOTOR 
1  trip    hammer    (Bradley) Running 

1  Xo.  2  emery  grinder  (Diamond  Machine  Co.) Running 

2  40  in.   vertical   drills   (Bement) 2   Rttnni^^i 

1  Grindstone    .' . . 

1  hammer    (Bradley)     

1   Xo.   2  shear    (Hilles  &  Jones) 

1   lyi    in. '  forging   machine    (.\jax) 

1   2   in.   forgin?  machine    (.\jax) Running     Av.     13. 

1  3!-j    in.    forging  machine    (.Ajax) .  .• Running     Max.  10. 

GROUP,   25  H.P.   MOTOR 

-'   ^0  in.   boring   mills    (Bullard) 1    Running 

2  21  in.    lathes    (Reed) 2    Running 

2  IS  in.    lathes    (Reed) 

1   24  in.   turret  lathe    (Gisholt) Running 

1  30  in.  planer  (Woodward  &  Powell) 

1   16  in.  shaper   (Gould   &  Eberhardt) 

1   24  in.    shaper    (Stockbridge) Running 

1    16  in.    shaper    (Stockbridge) 

1   30  in.    planer    (Putnam) 

1    42  in.   vertical  milling  machine    (Hilles  &  Jones) 

1    double    rod   borer    (Xewton) 16. 

GROUP.   30   H.P.    FORM   L  IXDUCTIOX   MOTOR 

1  Xo.   300  hollow  mortiser   ( Wood) Running 

1   Xo.  225  hollow  mortiser   (Greenlee) Running 

1   30    in.    single    planer    (Rogers) Running 

1  30  in.   singl-j   planer   (Fay) Running     Av.     22.2 

Heavy  load.  Max.  30.3 

GROUP,    35    H.P..    500    R.P.M.    MOTOR 

2  irregular   moulders    (Wood) 2    Running 

1   60  in.   three  drum   sandcr   ( Fay) Running 

1  42  in.   three  drum  sander   (Fay) Running 

2  grindstones     Running 

1  42  in.  band  saw   (Fay) Running 

£  turning    lathes    (Wood) 

1   dowel    machine     (Fay) 

1  rip   saw Running 

2  c.>i')>er    sheathing    machines 26.3 

Heavy  load. 

GROUP,    40    HP.    FORM    L    IXDUCTIOX    MOTOR 

1    Xo.    214    joiinter    ( Invincible) 

1   L'niversal    jointer    (Fay) Running 

1   saw   table    (Roolston   Engine  Works) 

1  end  tenoner   (Berry  &  Orton) 

1   5    spindle    borer    (Wood) Running 

1   5  spindle  borer    (Greenlee) Running 

1   self   feed   rip   saw    (Wood)..., 20.3 

GROUP,   50   HP..   500   R.P.M.,   FORM   L   IXDUCTIOX   MOTOR 

1   chain  mortiser    (Xew    Britain) 

1   buzz   planer  and   drill    (Fay) 

1  48  in.  band  saw   (Fay) Running 

1  10    in.    outside   moulder    (Wood) Running 

1  36   in.   band   saw    (.\tlantic) 

1  tenoner    (Fay) ' » 

1   double  cabinet  saw   (Carey) 

1  tenoner    18.S 


Computer,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. — An  examination  will 
be  held  September  7th  and  8th  to  secure  cligibles  to  fill  a  position 
of  computer  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  This  examination  will  be  on 
a  basis  of  pure  mathematics  and  practical  computations  only. 
These  e.xaminations  are  held  in  various  places  throughout  the 
country,  and  anyone  wishing  to  apply  should  write  to  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  application 
form  No.  1312.  The  age  limit  is  20  years  or  over  on  date  of 
examination. 


1   30  ton  -Vrbor  press   (Chambt  rsbere) . 


Passenger  Travel  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Figures  com- 
piled by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  show  that  in  1908  * 
and  1909  the  various  lines  carried  a  total  of  299,762,658  passen- 
gers over  its  24,cx)0  miles  of  track  and  only  one  passenger  was 
killed  as  the  result  of  a  train  wreck.  These  figures  show  that 
the  chances  of  each  passenger  being  killed  in  an  accident  is  one 
in  300  million  in  two  years  and  for  each  mile  carried  the  chances 
are  one  in  more  than  seven  billion.  During  these  two  years  but 
370  passengers  were  injured  in  train  wrecks. 
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THE  NEW  FACTORY  OF  THE  TRIUMPH  ELECTRIC  CO. 


? 


The  Triumph  Electric  Co.  was  founded  in  1889,  the  original 
factory  on  Second  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  occupying  about  8,500 
square  feet  of  floor  surface.  In  1895  the  company  removed  to 
large  and  more  commodious  premises  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Baymiller  streets  with  an  approximate  floor  area  of  40,000  square 
teet,  which  was  ultimately  increased  to  .ibout  65,000  square  feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  th^t  these  premises  did  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facture, the  sales  of  the  company  steadily  advanced,  and  in  the 
six  years  between  1900  and  1906  were  more  than  doubled.  In 
1908  these  quarters  were  completely  outgrown,  and  it  became 
imperative  that  a  new  factory  be  built.  Therefore,  in  1909  8^ 
acres  of  land  at  Oakley,  a  subdivision  of  Cincinnati,  were  pur- 
chased, and  on  this  site  there  has  been  erected  a  thoroughly 
equipped  and  entirely  modern  factory.  This  particular  site  was 
chosen  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  shipping  facilities,  and 
because  of  the  extent  of  property  available  for  future  extensions. 

The  main  building  of  the  factory  is  300  ft.  long  by  140  feet 
wide,  and  three  stories  high.    The  center  bay  open  to  the  saw- 
tooth type  of  roof,  is  spanned  by  a  25  ton  traveling  crane  with  a 
5-ton  auxiliary  hoist.    The  second  floor  gal- 
lery  on    either   side    is    devoted    entirely    to 
the  stores  department.     The  third  floor  east 
bay  is   occupied  by  the   switchboard  depart- 
ment, the  coil  winding,  commutator  depart 
ments,    and    the    armature    winding    depart 
ment.     Each  of  these  is  located  immediately 
above  the  stores  where  the  raw  material  and 
finished  products  are  kept,  so  that  handhnjz 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.    On  the  west  bay 
similar  conditions  prevail.     The  third  floor 
gallery  is  occupied  by  the  small  tool  depart 
ment   immediately   above   the   stores.     Both 
the  east  and  west  bay  are  provided  with  two 
freight  elevators,  and  in  addition  the  third 
floor   on   either   side   can   be   served  by   the 
overhead  traveling  crane. 

All  heavy  machine  work  is  performed  on 
the  first  floor,  which  is  paved  with  concrete, 
making  a  solid  foundation  for  the  heavy 
tools,  and  is  easily  kept  clean.  On  the  east 
side  are  located  the  punch  department  ^nd 
small  testing  departments,  where  both  A  C 
and  D  C  motors  of  small  size  are  tested  be- 
fore shipment.  The  larger  machines  arc 
placed  on  a  special  floor  made  up  of  Z  sec- 
tions and  concrete  at  the  front  end  of  the 
building  in  close  proximity  to  the  outgomg 
railroad  switch,  where  they  are  erected  and 
tested. 

All  modern  conveniences  in  the  way  of  clothes  lockers  and 
wash  rooms  are  provided  for  the  men  and  are  located  at  the 
main  factory  entrance  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  building. 

In  addition  to  the,j5min  building  another  building  240  feet  long 
by  60  feet  wide  is  situated  at  the  wesr  rear  end  of  the  main 
building  in  such  a  position  as  to  eventually  form  one  of  the 
ells,  which  have  been  provided  for  in  the  planned  extensions. 
Here  are  housed  the  pipe  department,  the  blacksmith  shop  arid 
the  brass  foundry.  ^ 

In  conjunction  with  four  other  factories  located  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  a  large  power  plant  h^s  been  erected,  which  sup- 
plies light,  heat,  power  and  compressed  air  to  the  various  fac- 
tories at  a  nominal  charge.  This  station  is  equipped  with  Tri- 
umph generators  of  300  k.  w.  capacity,  each  direct  connected  to 
Hamilton-Corliss-Cross  compound  engines,  and  orders  have  now 
been  booked  for  an  additional  600  k.  w.  unit. 

The  available  floor  area  of  the  new  shops  is  at  least  three 
times  as  great  as  formerly,  and  about  $50,000  worth  of  new 
equipment  has  been  purchased  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  m- 
creased  business  of  the  company.     Of  especial  interest  is  a  new 


machine  built  by  the  Morton  Co.  of  Muskegon;  Mich.,  which 
materially  reduced  the  time  required  to  machine  large  castings, 
and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  installed  in  Cincinnati. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  fact  that  the, present  buildings, 
although  three  times  as  large  as  formerly,  will  not  be  adequate 
to  house  the  business  of  the  company  :n  the  near  future,  and. 
it  has  already  been  decided  to  lengthen  the  main  shop  by  500 
feet  and  to  build  six  ells,  each  240  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  building  on  the  west  side.  These  addi- 
tions will  be  commenced  just  as  soon  as  the  volume  of  business 
demands.  In  addition,  -a  separate  administration,,  building  will 
be  erected  in  order  to  allow  room  for  the  expansion  of  the 
testing  departmfcntj  and  a  new  pattern  shop  has  already  been 
considered.    ■•^.''••rV'^;' 


I^r's  Manual  of  Industries. — The  first  annual  number  of 
Poor's  Manual  of  Industries,  containing  2,317  pages  of  text  and 
.designed  to  perform  a  work  similar  to  that  of  Poor's  Manual  of 
Railroads,  is  being  issued.  This  book  is  lemarkable  not  only  for 
its  scope,  which  is  much  greater  than  has  heretofore  been  at- 
tempted, but  also  for  the  aggregate  industrial  figures  presented 
in  the  introduction.    The  total  capitalization  of  all  industrial  cor- 


IXTERIOR     OF     THE     TRIUMPH     ELICTRIC     COMPA.W  S     NEW     SHOP. 


porations  reported  is  $18,873,000,000.  The  total  capitalization  of 
all  railroads  in  the  United  States,  accordmg  to  the  Manual  of 
Railroads,  is  $17,234,000,000.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on 
bonds  of  industrial  corporation  is  5.27  per  cent.,  as  against  3.88 
per  cent,  on  railroad  bonds.  The  average  dividend  rate  on  indus- 
trial stock  is  4.02  per  cent.,  as  against  3.5  per  cent,  on  railroad 
stock.  :--'y.:---:.. 

Individual  Drive  for  S^iall  Tools. — Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  has  developed  as  to  the  advantages  of  individual 
versus  group  drives  for  machine  tools,  and  while  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the  larger  tools  individually 
driven,  the  agreement  by  no  means  extends  to  the  smaller  ones. 
Under  certain  conditions  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  advant- 
ages of  the  individual  drive  for  small  tools,  as,  for  instance, 
where  small  tools  are  necessarily  placed  among  larger  ones,  or 
to  allow  convenient  placing  of  tools  in  the  assembling  depart- 
ments. The  cases  where  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  small 
individually-driven  todls  are  numerous. — Chas.  Fair  before  A.  S. 
M.  E.  and  A.  I.  E.  E. 
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X   2.1    in.    virtiial    drill    (i!arni>» 


Running'- 

.  .2  Running  ' 


ORori'    (GALLERY;.   1^   11. i'.    M<  iTOR;:     ;•  1  -    { 

1   24   in.    lathe    (  Fitchhur^-) . . . .  ...4.,  .<,,  ,^.....4., , .....!'■•' 

2.20  in.  lailu-s   (  Schitniaclur.) .  .-..V., v.  ..■,<■;....;/...;  .1    Kunninp     „■.  , 

•1   !■>  in.   latlits   (  Funtici.- 1 ,.■.»•.••..•■•••.••••>"••• -2   Running         .: 

•■•    \'<    in.    l.ithcs    (  Schmn:uhi-r>.  ..,........;"...'.'.... -•:. 

4  2  ft.  by  24  in.  tlat  turrit  lathes  (N\"afncr  &  Swasry)  2  Running       -.'•,: 
•-'  2  ft.  by  21  -n.  tlat  tiirr  I  Irilhcs  (Tin<>.  &  Lampson)   1  Running     .    •'" 

I    40   in.    V   rtical    drill    O'.inKiit). ..t-- .•      ':  1 . 

I    2.'i    in.    vertical    drill    (.IJamus)  ,...•»  .•.i.,k.. ,.  ,...'..; :  .-.V 

1   .■>   in.   hoU   lutitr i ...,..,,;  i..:^..';.,*..-,^. .^''..'::'/- 

I    P..   in.    oolt   ittttiT   (.\fine  >.;.....'■.:....■.  iiii:».r-. "",.  '     ^ 

ibiublr  li.ilt  i-ultt-rs   iAcmv>..:,t'..\:\f.i'i....-...i...2  Running     Av. 


.Running     Max.'!4i 


1    linuble  bolt  ciittir   (Xilts.    I'.fnunt   &  Poncll .  .  . 

f.ROlF,    1.-,    II. 1>.    FORM    L    INDUCTIOX    MOTOR 

1  trip    hammer    ( ISradlcy  1 .  . ...,•.'. . .-. Riuinitig 

1  Xo.  2  ttucry  grindt  r  ( I  liamond  Mai-hine  Cf.) Runniuii 

2  41'   in.    VLrlical    drills    (  l!<nu  nt  1 2   Runninv; 

1   (irindstonc    ^. . . . . , *. 

1    haninii  r    (,I!ra<lliyi     ..'.,••  ,,>,^ .-..;>  ......i-.  .;'■ 

1  .\fi.  2  shi'nr  illillcs  »V  .loni  *)....,  vV.  .■.'»■,-»••.*» ... 
1  1.!.;  in.  forsiiiu'  machiiH'  I  .\.iax)  .  1 .  .■':JV',v'.,Vi...»'i'.>-. 
1  2  in.  tor^iin:  :r.achiiu-  ( .\jaxl . .  .  .>.*.!i>'.-.' ;.» ^  .>..  .. 
1,  5!j    in.    foriini);    inacliinf    i.XjaxI 


12. 


K  *  «   •^..'., 


Running     Av.      13 
Ruuiiing     Max.  I*. 


GKoLP,  2.-.   ILF.   MDTOK  "■ 

•2i<0  in.   liiriiig   milU    (  l'.iilla.'i!  Hi  i;.i;:v.  .■..^.  ..''V:. ,....,].....  I    Running 

2  24   in.    li:tlu-    1  Rii<l  I ............;'.:.....";.  i  .2    Running 

2  1»    ui.    latin-     (  Rcfd  I 

I  24    in.    IU!-r«;t   lallic    (Ci-liolti Runinng  ' 

1  ;i"  in.   planer   (  \X  ■>odw;ird   \-   Fowrll  1 .,.  j-.^,.^.  .>:,^..>...».  iv^...  »,;'•_ 

1  Hi  in.  chapel    ((iould  .V  Kbcrliardt )...  .'I-.. \ ;,-.><.■,.■.>  .'i ..';..;    '   .■; 

I  24    in.    shaper    ( .>^toiklMi<lt;>- >  .....»..,...•.  i'.y«.»  t'i*.  v.  •■  Running 

1  H>   in.    -Iiapt  r    1  Stoi'kbrid.i;i- 1  ..•.■•»,.';>  ^,  ....••.■."«.  j  «« : ' 

1  ;ii'    in.    jilaner    (  I'litiiam  I .  . ..........'...,..... > 

1  42   in.    vt'tif.il   iiiilliiig   inaihine    '  Hilli*  &  JonC«) ,;»,i..-,  *.  '. . 

I  doubly    rod   buj-i  r ,  ( Xe  wtull ) '     • 

-'  ;::;^;:f"     GfeOtT*;  30;H:P;    Fi'RNI    1.    1  Nl  He  TK  >N    MoTiiR      :: 

i  Xo.   300   hollow   inortistr    •  U'ood), •...»•:.■.;:.»'. ;.V-. v.. .  .Running      /'^ 

1  Xo.   22.">  liollnw  niortis.r    ( (■ir«rcnl«:)>_<.j,'..-.i. ■•■.■.>».<....  .Running 

1  SO   in.    r.ingk'    planer    <  RogiTs)^»..iV,_i  ;.'.,■.; ,^.  .^.,;, ..  .Running 

1  Si<  in.   sinei"   pbinrr   ( Fay » . .  .,V."<"1.. ,'  .>  .'.-i .  '.:.\-.'t . . . .  .  Running     Av. 


\i»:- 


if:  '■'  .■ 

^^:2••.■■^>■ 


Heavy  load. 

GROrP.    3.%    tt.P.,    Hft«    R.I'..\J.     MOTOR    '"     • 

2  irregul.->r   moulder*    f\\'ood> .i>  ...>..,•>'.  ..2    Running 

..".  1 .....  Running 


ytvc,  30.S 


1    'io   in.    tliree   drum   ■^andt  r    (Fayt.... 
1    42   in.  three   drum   sandi  r    'Fayl.,,. 

•-'   gvi'id-tfiiuv     ...i i  i .. .:.,.. 

V  42  in.  bnnil  saw  1  Fay  1 . 
i  turning  lathe-  (Woodi 
1    d'wel    maeltin«    <FaJ:» ......  .>'..■ 

1  rif.    saw i.  .►.  i 

2  e  ipiK  r    -heathing   niachi'^s.' . : .  .^ 
I..-     -  fjiavy  bwf!.  ■^■■■.■.-.•^' 


•  ••■•-■ 
1  ♦'■*  •'  •' 


,  .  .Kiinning 
.  .  .Runninj( 

,  .  ,  .  Kiiniiing.' 


:.,..Runnm|r 


«\,rVvk  V«i 


2«.r 


■".•.■;''..■.    ORori'.     to    II. P.     loRM     I.     IXhlTTIOX    MdTOR 

1X0.  '914    jiiunli  ;■     c  lnviiuibli  1 ....... , 

1    Universal     iointi  1-     <  I".'.;.  1 ....  . .  .  .  .  .  .... .  . ..;..,... . . .  .Runninjj  •;- , 

1    <iw    table    I  Ronl-ton    Kncirte    VVorksl .......-.;.  ...^..'. .....' 

1    '  ml  tenoner    ( I'erry   \-  (  frton)  <-;..,  . .  i.^.  .^i.iV»>  .j  , 

I    .'i    -pindlc    b..irer    <\\V.>d  K  .  ....i  .,;;■;;  .v',t..,»^.  .•;i......  ■,.•  l*U'ini''g 

I    .">    Miiiulk-   lioitT    Hireenlei  1 .  ..•i-.i;*;  V.-rr  •••!''.•■••:•»••  •^^''^"'"ft'- 
1    -(  U    feed    rip   saw    (WoOd )..'..."•....."'.  ..'•«■..'.  «'i  »'•,.,... i.-J 


80.» 


tlROl'P.   50   HI'.,   .-.no   K  !•  .M..    l-i)R.M    I.   INDITTMN    MOTOR.-', 

I  eliain    innrtiscr    '  .\i  w    Mi  ilain  • ................... ..-.'.-. 

I  btfzz   planer   and    (bill    1  l-".iy » .-;r. ..  ..i.. ., ,  >i.'.;, ;. .'  \' ■.■■■'..' 'r\ 

I  4*  in.  band  -au    1  F.-iy  1 .'.  .  . ,'. .  ..'.•■. » .^.v;,. '. »  . .  .  Running ,'    V.'  y  ~.r 

1  10    in.    <.'it-ide    ni'iiibler    1  \Vi""T) ..'..,. .'.;.v...., i,....i..  .  .Running'.    >■.    -.''.A;..'. 

1  Sr   in.    band    -.*»w    1  .\tlanlici .....  1. ,.:.  v.,, ..•...'..•..:...........,  ■.'..■u  '•    ;' 

'1  tenoncT    il-ayi    ......... .i^y..*  .!■.<••'....:>■.  i.^«.*.-.i.v.  ^.  •:•*•  .-i..^*.'^..;'";--  r,'.*  •  ■^,, 

1  doubfc  cabinet  savv   fCarcyi-.v..,'.  .v«>\  ..»..  1.,  »sy..  »,'."...;,-**><• '-;.■    .;.    '' ..;' 
l./ten'ftner-  ..>...>....  ..> .\. .; '. ,; ........ . . '. .. . . ; ... .' . .-.  .■';.,.. ..-^.Ci.V*?  -»      '■■-'.  v •?*•'*  : 


Co.mpCter,  Co.vst  axd  Geodetic  Sfrvev-  — .\ii  <xaniiiiati<"'n  will 
•be  held  Septctiilicr  ^ih  and  8tli  to  .i^cciirf  i  liiiilile:-  to  fill  a  po>itioii 
oi  ciiniputtT  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  This  examination  will  be  on 
a  basis   of   pure   inatluiiiatics   and   practical   cc^mpiitations   unly. 


■*^T  Two  spiridlf  irregular  nu>nlder- (('ar<f.v'-f  .;.•.- -1<"'>"'»K  I'vlit  '"  ?  s -.^V !. ; -vThese  cxaniinatirins  arc  held  in  various  places  throughout   the 

,-    '  X  Vy-'-    in.   band  saw   <^Caiey>  ,.....-..•;.../-.. ...Running   ''•■.■:■■    .'■.-  ,  ...  1         1        ti  -»      1      xi        t  '     c 

1   Ii'aWe.'aw  table  iCareyi. ........ ,.......;. .....Running  ".  country,  and  anyc^tie  wislnntr  tn  ;ippiy  should  write  \c<  the  L.   S, 

When   test  \^as  made  ia>y  wa^^■  rijiping  2  iii;  jarte   and  saw    bench   ripping  .         _       . 

"  in.  oak.   '/■'''■■'.  ■  -C ^'•-  '.-  •    ■■■.•■'  ■■■■.■.  .  '.■..■■•■       ■.,..■  v*"-;'     •''  -■ 


':':r-f 


;;4  Fhje.'.cwttej'S.  .vsi'.r/^Vyv.  ..'^■A^; ,%^.>',-^V ••-_.. 'Vr^. 4^  Heht 

■-■  :/■''''     ':yT  ■'■-''  y  ^-.-'''    y'-'^'.-':"'-:'  ■'■    '''':'■';      2  Running 

.1  Ffbyi '.  wetdcr .'. ',  .,;;,;f>',.»i.,-  vi. ,.-.,.  ...i  .'4 . .:. .:...,, .... , ,  .Riinning 

1  3*  in..  .Vertical  (Jrill'iKIaisdeHl...; .',...  ;-....;i-;.",i.>,:...viR"tining 
..-.'  I  4"  in.  Vertical  drill  I  l'<-m?nv  t  ••.;-■•  ;"..>,. » ..  •  v;  ••■..*-.■  ..Running 
•--.1:^"'  in.    V'ertic.d    drill    <  Prentice)..  .;.;..;■.,„. v.,.  U..,-.'.Riiiinini; 

.'.  \8"  3*  in-  Lathe?   (Putnam) ...,.,!.:,  ,.:..'..■•  ;,  .•..,..•,1,  Running 

'. ■.;;'5,-.:K'.>j'  «;.  Vertical;  ,di-iI1,s    ClVames) ...,,%;. .'.; ;., ,••.. i-.;, . t- Riiiuiim.- 
>  v3'  2*  in.  .I.athf-s   (  Reed). '. . . . .  ...v.;.:..vi  ^.i  .,•  i  ri>»;'.K  Running 

..1    40   irt;    Vertical    <fri11    <  ^^•ment>,,;•.;'.\l,.  ..,■..>,,'.,..,...;,"... ...  , . . 

'i   42    in,    IS.iring    niill    n^illard) .  ..,v,^.l^:.  ,i-.^;;.iV .■_/•';..•  ..vRvinnihg 
1   24  in.   Shape r    (  Stoekbridge  1.  . .  «;;■;<*.•...''.'.•,•.  ...'.,■,<..;.,  .;.... 

1    \i>  in.    Slott.  r   iJUtt-r... '..,., .v.',V4,;.-..«'..-...-v';-... ;,.....,.,... .. 

1    Ih-   in.    Stotter    (PutnaW^.  .....■.'>....■•;;.•.,,.«..•■'.,■■..;.',■:  i-.-.Riinning 


Civil    Service   Commission.    Washington,    D.    C.,   for   application, 
form  Xo.  1.^12.    The  age  limit  i*  20  years  or  over  on  date  of.' 

cxaniinatinn. 


}■.: 


,«.» 


J   30;  t((B  .Arlwjr  jiTeS!>.  (|l^h3nilK't'sl)rr«(-l 


P.A.'i.'SK.NGER  Tr.wel  OX  Pexxsvi.vani A  Raii.road. — Figures  <?oni-  '-v 
piled  by  the  Penn'sylvania  Railroad  system  slio'w  that  in  1908  ' 
and  1909  the  various  lines  carried  a  total  of  2()fj~6j.6^H  passen-  ■.'.■ 
gers.over  its  24.000  miles  of  track  and  only  one  jiassenger  was  4„-- 
killed  a«  the  result  of  a  train  wreck.  These  tigures  show  that  ^■-' 
the  chances  of  each  passenger  being  killed  in  an  accident  is  one  t'^-- 
in  300  million  in  two  years  and  for  each  mile  carried  the  chances  "■■ 
are  one  in  more  than  seven  billion.  During  these  two  year«  but  .;  ' 
.•?~n  Tia--t.nger-  were  injured  in  train  wrecks.  .„",'.    .  ;.  /•.■''!.- 


SkI'TKMbiRj    19J0. 


a:merican    EXGIXEER   AXR   RAILUOAD  JOUkXAI. 


:;«« . 


""S.  •  r.-'  .: 


i'  ■>.   '•■ 


."  V  *  ■ 


■.'■:■  ■'•■■l.- 


THE  NEW  FACTORY  OF  THE  TRIUMPH  ELECTRIC  CO. 


:,,i-T:he  Triumph  Electric  Cu.  was  founded  in  1889,  the  original 
•  factory  on  Second  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  occupying  ahovit  8,500; 
square  feet  of  floor  surface.  In  1895  the  company  removed  to 
large  and  more  comnvidiuus  premises  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Baymiller  streets  with  an  approximate  floor  area  of  40,000  sqyare 
leet,  which  was  ultimately  increased  to  about  65,000  square  feet. 
N'otwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  premises  did  not  lend 
themselves  reathly  to  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facture, the  .sales  of  the  company  steadily  advanced,  and  in  the 


machine  huHt  by  the  \lc>n«>n  C". of  Atu-k<,t;>'ii.  Muh.,  wUidi 
matctially  reduced  iht  tiiiiC  rcijuircd  to  iiiachinr  larLi<  ra-'iiiu';, 
and-is  the  tir>t  <»f  its  kind- to  be  inKaMcd  in  Cincinnati 

:  Every  indication  'jftojnts ,io; <{ic  ;fiicj:tbiat.  the  |»reseMl  buildini:>, 
althoitiili  tluie  tiiiies  as  large  av  formerly,  will  n. it  be  adiqnau- 
t<>  house  tht  business  4 if  the  Ojmpany  :ji  tlie  near  future,  atr<} 
it  has  already  liteir  <kcided  ><>;  lengtlwM  tlie^  shop  %  500 

feet  and  to  biiild  six  t-lls,  each  240  leet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  at 
right  angles  !<>  tlie  main  building  on  the  West  side.:  Thc-n-  addi- 
ti^'US  will  be  eiiiniiKiiced  just  as  SimjH  a^  the  volume  e-f  bu»mc«s 
demands.  .In ; addition,  a  separate  ailfninistratiun  building  will 
be   erected  in   t'rder  to   altow;   room   for  the   expansion  t*l  lite 


Poor's  M.\.\i\i.  Of  ^^•^a•sTkfr:s.-— The  first  anitual  immber  "f 
Poor's  ISIanual  of  liuiustrie?.,  ccntainingv..?!"  page?  of  text  and 
designed'  to  perform  a  work  similar  to  that  of  Poof's  Alanual  of 
Railroad?,  is  being  issued.  Xhi.<  book  isiemarkabk'  not  only  for 
its  scope,  which  is  much  greater  than  has  heretofore  beCii  at- 
len>iite(i,  Iiut  alxi  for  th^  .'igijreaatv  industrial  t'igures  presented 
in  the  intfpduction.    Tfcc"t"otalc:qtitalization  of  ail. industrial  c»>r- 


.six  years  between   1900  and   1906  were  more  than  doubled.     In 

1908  these   quarters   were   completely  outgrown,   and   it   became      testing  department,  and  aHe^y^attenjr  ^Iwp  has  al^^^ 

imperative  that  a  new  factory  be  built.     Tlierefore,  in   1909  Si  S,  considered.   .  .       v"   v?^^^^ 

acres  of  land  at  Oakley,  a  subdivision  of  Cincinnati,  were  purV; 

chased,   and   on   this   site   there   has   been   erected   a   thoroughly 

equipped  and  entirely  modern  factory.     This  particular  site  was 
V   chosen  on   account   of   its   unsurpassed   shipping    facilities,  and 

because  of  the  extent  of  property  available  for  future  extensions. 

The  main  building  of  the  factory  is  300  ft.  long  by  140  feet 

'V'widc,  and  three  stories  higli.     The  center   bay  <t|Kii  \u  the  saw: 

;  Iboth  type  of  roof,  is  spanned  by  a  25  tf>n  traveling  crr.ns>,  with  a 

5-ton  auxiliary  hoist.     The  second  tinor  gal- 

Kry    on    either    side    is    devoted    entirely    to 

tlie  stores  dei)artnient.     The  third  floor  east 

b^y  is  occupied  b}-  the   switchboard  depart- 
ment,  the  coil  winding,  connnutator  depart 

ments,    and    the    armature    winding    depart 

nicnt.     Each  of  tliese  is  located  immediatelv 

aliove  the  stores  where  the  raw  material  and 

linished  products  are  kept,  so  that   liandhn;^ 
'.is  reduced  to  a  minimum.     On  the  west  ba.\ 
""Sinttlat'' conditions   prevail.     The   third  floor 
'    'gallery  is  occupied  by  the  small  tool  depart 

ntent    immediately   above    the   stores.     Butli 
•the  east  and  west  bay  are  provided  with  twi 

freight  elevators,  and  in  addition  the  third 

floor    on    either   side   can   be   served  by   the 
'■:  overhead  traveling  crane. 
'•.   'All  heavy  machine  work  is  perfonncd  on 

the  first  floor,  which  is  paved  with  concrete, 

making   a    solid    foundation    for   the    hi^-avv 

tool.s,  and  i.s  easil}-  kept  clean.     On  the  e;-.-' 
•-Viside  are  Ioc.nte<l  the.,  punch   department  ai'<l 
-  small   testing  departments,  where  both  A  ' ' 
.    and  D  C  mijtors  of  small  size  are  tested  Ik 

fore    shipment.      The    larger    machines    ar 

placed  on  a  special  floor  made  up  of  Z  sec 

tions   and   c<increte   af  the    front   end  of  tlu 

building  in  close  proximity  to  tiie  oijtgoini; 
.:  .Tailroad  switch,  where  Jhcy  are  erected  and 

:•  -.tested.         J:.';' .■< -y.^.'-X^  •/■■"•  v!.'r.-\  "■',''":;'■: -^'^i'-; /■••'/■.•■  •--"-"'' v^  .V 
All  modern  conveniences  in  the  way  of' clbtiTos  irickers  arid 

wash    rooms   are   provided    for  the   men   and  jare   located  at  the 

main  factory  entrance  in  tlie  nurthwest  corner  of  the  buildinif. 
In  addition  to  the  main  building  another  building  240  feet  long 

by  60   feet  wide  is  situated  at  the  wesr   rear  end  of  the  main 

building  in  such   a  position   as  to  eventually   form   diie  of  the 

ells,  which  have  been  proxidcd  for  in  the  planned  extensions. 

Here  are  housed  the  pipe  department,  the  blacksmith  j^hop  and 

the  brass  foundry. 
;> .    -In  conjunction  with  four  other  factories  located  in  the  imme- 


ixtf.khir  ^f.  the.  T«ii'->tPH    Ei,it:iiiH-  t^>^p,\^^v«.  -kew'  ,sHr>i». 


•poratioTi^  reported  is  $t8.8-3,t)00.(X)0.  The  t<.tal  capitali/ati.  .11  •  -t 
all  railroads  in  tin  I'nityd  Statts,  according  to  the  Manual  of 
RailrGads,  is  Si7.i,.u.0P0iGCia     The  av^rn:ge  rate  of  iiitefest^tjin 

bonds  of  industrial  corporation  is  5.27  per  cent.,  as  against  3.S8 
per  cent,  on  railroad  lioJids.  The  average  dividend  rate  on  indus- 
trial stock  is  4.0^  per  cent;,  as  against  3.5  per  cent,  on  railroad 

stocfc;;.- '<-/>' "■  "fr---'  .•■■■.-■■:  .::■.  -^  '■  -^'^y  ■■'■  -.S/^y--  ■  -  ■■'  ■ 


f^omDUAt  Dria  K  n«  S>f .*tt '  T«>LS^.^^  diffei-ence 

of  opiiiion    has   div^loped  a<   to  the   advantages   of    individual 
diate  vicinity,  a  large  power  plant  has  been  erected, which  sup^      versus  group  drive*  for  machine  tools,  ahdwhil* it  is  generally 

agreed  that  it  is  advant.igeous  to  have  the" Larger  tool?  indivi<lually 


plies  light,  heat,  power  and  compressed  air  to  the  v.irious  fac 
tories  at  a  nominal  charge.  Tliis  station  is  equipped  witii  Tri- 
umph generators  of  ,^00  k.  w.  caiuicity,  each  direct  connected  to 
Hamilton-Corliss-Cross  compound  engines,  and  orders  have  rtow 
been  booked  for  an  additional  600  k.  w.  unit.  ^  .;  / 

•The  available  floor  area  of  the  new  shops  is  at  least  three 
times  as  great  as'  formerly,  and  about  ?50.ooo  worth  of  ne>v 
equipment  has  been  purchased  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  m- 
creased  business  of  tlie  company.     Of  especial  iiiterest  is  a  new 


driven,  the  agreement  by  no  means  extends  to  the  smaller  ones. 
'Under  certain  conditions  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  advant- 
ages of  the.  individual  drive  for  small  tools,  as,  for  instance, 
where  small  tools  are  necessarily  placed  among  larger  ones,  or 
to  allow  convenient  plaving  of  tools  in  the  assembling  depart- 
ments. The  cases  "where  it  wotild  be  advanfageoas  to  hive  small 
indi\idualiy  driven  tofils  .Tire  ntirrterotis,--r<7/ii(iJ.  :r«»rV;  ^t■•/o^■r^:^ 
M.  B,  iiMdyis  I,  ■li..-E.-  y.-^^j\.:_'''  '  '■  'V^;  ^>  ::..-•:.-■:■'  '■•''  ''■ 
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RECORD    OUTPUT    OF    A    CAR    WHEEL    LATHE 


3a    PAIRS  IN    9    HRS.    53    MIN. 


Recent  improvements  in  the  Pond  42-inch  car  wheel  laths 
have  increased  its  speed  of  operation  to  a  point  where  33  pa 
of  36-inch  steel-tired  wheels  can  be  turned  in  less  than  10  hours. 
In  fact,  this  was  recently  accomplished  at  the  West  Albany 
shops  of  the  New  York  Central  by  the  workman  who  custom- 
arily operates  the  machine.  The  details  of  this  day's  work  are 
given  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

Pneumatic  devices  and  attachments  of  various  kinds  on  the 
lathe  are  largely  responsible  for  this  record.  These  consist  of  a 
pneumatically  operated  tool  pobt,  air  cylinders  for  moving  the 
tail  stock,  air  operated  clamps  for  holding  the  tail  stock  in  place 
and  ^ids  raised  by  air  cylinders  to  l)ring  the  a.xle  up  to  the 
centers.     Automatic  operation  of  the  gear  segment  also  assisted 


in  the  cylinder  or  not;  thus  making  the  clamp  a  positive  lock. 
The  rest  is  entirely  open  at  the  side  and  the  tools  are  readily 
changed  without  any  movement  to  the  slide;  in  fact,  with  no 
e.xtra  manipulation  of  any  kind.  The  power  cylinder,  being  part 
of  the  tool  rest,  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  view  of  the  work. 

The  lateral  pressure  on  the  wheels,  as  a  result  of  taking  heavy 
roughing  cuts,  tends  to  cause  the  tailstocks  to  slide  on  the  bed, 
necessitating  the  use  of  four  heav>>  T-bolts  to  hold  each  tail^tock 
in  position  after  ft  has  been  adjusted.  The  time  and  labor  inci- 
dent to  tightening  and  loosening  these  T  bolts  has  been  reduced 
to  a  negligible  quantity  through  the, use  of  pneumatic  pistons  on 
each  tailstock.  The  downward  thrust  of  the  piston  operates 
powerful  levers  on  eitiicr  side  of  the  tailstock,  the  rocking  move- 


I'OXD   42-lNXH    CAK    WHEEL    lyVTHK    WITH     NEW    .\TT.\CH  .MENTS    THAT    HAVE   GREATl.V    I.NCRE.VSED    ITS    OX'TPUT. 


materially  in  increasing  the  speed  of  operation.  All  valves  for 
operating  the  various  air  appliances  are  conveniently  located 
within  reach  of  the  operator's  platform. 

The  new  power  tool  seat  will  clamp  the  largest  tools  rigidly 
and  instantaneously.  The  air  cylinder  which  furnishes  the 
power  for  clamping  the  tool  is  a  part  of  the  lower  member  of 
the  tool  rest.  The  piston  working  in  the  cylinder  forces  a 
wadge  between  a  lower  fixed  roller  and  an  upper  roller  on  the 
lever  end  of  the  clamp  itself".  The  strain  on  the  tool  inciden» 
to  the  cut  is  not  carried  back  to  the  elastic  medium  in  the  cylin- 
der. When  the  rollers  are  forced  apart  by  the  piston  wedge. 
they  remain  in  that  position  whether  the  pressure  is  maintained 


.  ment  of  which  draw  up  the  heavy  sliding  T  bolts  and  hold  the 
tailstock  securely  in  position.  .  ;"  » 

Improvised  skids  have  heretofore  been  used  to  lift  the  axle 
to  the  position  where  the  tailstocks  could  xim  to  the  centers. 
The  wheels  are  now  run  into  the  machine  ofi'  twc^  light  rails 
which  extend  to  the  center  of  the  lathe;  two  pistons,  operated 
L)\-  power  and  underneath  the  ends  of  the  rails,'  raise  the  wheels, 
with  their  axle  to  the  centers  of  the  face  plates.  They  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  quickly  and  accurately  by  the  simple  move- 
ment of  a  valve.  Tlie  rails  are  specially  constructed  to  be  as 
light  as  possible  and  are  movable  so  that  they  will  not  interfere 
when  cleaning  out  the  chips. 
3G8 
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VIEW    SHOWING    AUTOMATIC    OPERATION    OF    THE    GEAR    SEGMENT. 


The  gear  segment  is  automatically  left  in  an  open  position 
when  the  wheels  are  rolled  out  of  the  lathe.  The  axle  of  the 
next  pair  of  wheels,  when  it  is  rolled  in,  strikes  a  projection  on 
the  underside  of  the  segment,  tripping  a  latch,  h/eld  in  position 
by  a  spring,  and  forces  the  segment  to  drop  into  place.  A  heavy 
latch  holds  the  segment  in  its  working  position  antil  it  is  again 
released  by  the  axle  when  the  wheels  are  taken  out.  This  not 
only  greatly  reduces  the  time  required  for  putting  the  gear  seg- 
ment in  and  out  of  place,  but  eliminates  all  manual  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  operator. 

On  May  ii,  19JO,  one  of  these  lathes  at  West  Albany  was 
working  on  36-inch  Krupp  and  Paige  steel-tired,_wheels  and  a 


the  wood  are  practically  lost,  this  due  to  the  fact  that  large 
volumes  of  cold  air  pass  through  the  grates  as  the  result  of 
uneven  ignition.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  very  light  lines  operating  in  the  territory 
where  wood  is  plentiful  and  where  the  number  of  locomotives 
handled  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  installation  -  for  the  use 
of  oil  and  shavings,  the  use  of  wood  should  be  abandoned. — 
From   committee   report  International  Ry.   Fuel  Ass'n. 

Handling  Scrap. — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  handling  scrap  and  the  care  which  should  be  taken 
of  it  to  give  the  best  results  from  a  financial  standpoint,  for  the 
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WH.\T    A    POND   42-INCH  .CAR    WHEEL    LATHE   OtD    IN  ONE   DAY. 


careful  and  detailed  -  recotd  of  its  operation  was  obtained  «nd 
is  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  table.    The  net  result  was  33" 
pairs  in  9  hrs.  53  min.,  or  an  average  of  less  than  18  min.  per 
pair  from  floor  to  floor.  , 


Firing  yp  Locomotives.— In  computing  the  expense  of  firing 
up  locomotives  the  steam  used  for  blower  purposes  should  be 
taken  into  account,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  less  blow- 
ing is  'required  with  oil^nd  shavings  -than  with  wood  or  with 
'the  oil  atomizer,  this  due  to  the  coal  igniting  uniformly  over 
the  grates.  -A  number  of  tests  have  been  made  demonstrating 
that  the  volume  of  coal  .required  to  build  a  fire  from  wood  is^ 
equal  to  that  where  oil  and  shavings  are  made  use  of,  it  being 
evidrnt  that  the  heat  units  obtained   from   the  combustion   of 


reyenue  on  this  alpne  amounts  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  and  goes  a  "long  way  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
generally.  You  will  invariably  see  that  the  trunk  lines,  with 
the  assistance  of  officials  and  subordinates  who  take  a  great  in- 
teresf^n  the  scrap  bins,  very  seldom  go  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers.. The  sorting  of  scrap  is  the  most  important,  for  the 
price  per  ton  on  all  grades  varies  from  25  cents  to  $5.00.  When 
the  general  storekeeper  turns  cars  over  to  the  transportation 
department  for  weighing,  collection  and  sight  drafts  he  should 
have  a  record  of  the  car.  In  fact  all  scrap  contracts  should  be 
handled  through  the  store  department  and  all  collection*;  made 
by  it  with  the  approval  of  the  purchasing  agent.  That  is,  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  freight  department 
entirely,  except  for  bilHng,  to  get  the  best  result:. — George  Wes- 
tall  before  the  General  Storekeepers'  Assn. 


RECORD    OUTPUT    OF    A    CAR    WHEEL   -LATHE 


^ 


■  ■;..  i4 


,.  :5:r   I'AIkS    ix    u    URS. 


Rci-'.iit  iu\i.r.jVi-iiVcirt>  lu  tlic  Ton.! '  JtJ-liicli  car  wheel  latii- 
iiavt:  ircnasc^J  it>  .-iKcd  ul  ojjcratiou  !u  a  i)uiiil  where  33  pair- 
of  36-:incIj,  «.tetl-iirt«l  whccJ*  can  be  tiiriicil  in  Iv-Vs  than  10  liuiir.-. 
lii  -tatfl.Mhis  wa>  rccontly  ac.-Dinplishi'd  at  tlie  Wr-i  Albany 
shop's  c.f  ihv  Xcw  Vcirk  CVntral  !)>•  the  WMrkfiian  whu  cu-tuni 
«rily  oiaraus  the  niailiinc.  The  <JetaiI>  lu'  ihi<!  day'?  wurk  are 
iriveii  in  the  table  on~-+ljc  m«xt  i:tig^,{^.'-^--y':^''Z.'-: ■  y'-,\  ''^^:: :. 

Pnenniaiic  (levives  an"  attacinuenls  of  various  kinds  on  the 
lathe  are  laraely  rosii<>n>ii>lg  fur  this  record.  These  consist  of  a 
pneunKitically  oiKTated  tool  po'jt,  air  cylinders  for  niininy  the 
tail  stock.  ai>f^perate<l  clamps  f^^)r  hohlinu  the  tail  -lock  in  i>lace, 
.•and  skids  raised  by  air  cylinder-  ti>  I)rinu  thi'  axle  uit  to  tho 
"centers.  .  AiiU"niatic,operafinii  ,.f  me  i^ear  -e'jniein  also  assi^sted 


-MIX. 


ni   the  cylinder  <<r  nut:   thus  making  the  clamp  a  positive   lock.    • 
I  ill'  rest   i>  entirely  uiien  at  the  side  and  the  tool.-,  arc   readily 
ciianjied   witiiout   any  movement   to   the   slide;   in    fact,   with   no 
extra  nianipidation  of  any  kind.     The  power  cylinder,  being  pari 
lit  the  to-'i  re-t,  otters  no  ol)Strnction  to  the  view  of  the  work. 

The  lateral  pressure  on  the  wheels,  as  a  result  of  taking  heavy'.; 
nrnt-hing  cuts,  tends  to  cause  the  tail.-tocks  to  slide  on  the  bed,  ;. 
neces>itating  the' use  of  f"Ur  heavy  rbnUs  to  hold  each  tailstock'- 
in  ])o-ition  .iftcr  it  has  been  adin-ied.  The  time  ;i!id  labor  inci-'.'' 
dent  to  tightening  and  lotKenin.;  the<e  T  bolts  lias  been  teduced  • 
to  a  negligible  qu.uitity  tiuMui^h  tlu  n-e  of  pneumatic  pistons  on 
each  tail-tcck.  The  ilownward  thrust  of  the  piston  operates.^ 
]i>  uerfiii  Ii\i.r>  <in  cilher  sulc  uj  tire  taiNtnck,  the  rocking  move-  ^ 


> 


rilXl*  :42rl^^lluC\H   VVM,KK»V  t'^IHK,  W4W   NK\V    ,VH•AeHMK\r^   TH.Vf    HAVE  HiKKUm-   J^.XCR»LA^*KU  JTi>  pt/WfT. 


iinatvrisjly  Iti  iricre;aMn^  the  sj>et  oi)irrytifttK  '  All  valve>.;ffK 

:  pper.Titiii^  •  the  ,«anons^v^^       .appliancea;  #«:    coiYveiiiently    located 
]./  -Within  reach  <)t  tlie  6peratorV  plat f orm.f ■' '. ; ■  C^  '\y ''-■:. .^^ 

;    ^f  he .  new  pow  er  tool  tt at  vviM  ckujip  .tl>e  ■  largest  tools  figKHy- 
•aii^  ;-i"^.t''iH'^'i<<>ti?lyV  ;   Tile  ^'^r-  cS;iul%t^^^  a  turnJshe->    the 

ppwier  ftVr  dampitig  the  .tool;  :is|;i:  part  .<>fthji-  lower  meniber  Af ;;: 
.    thie- ;to*)l    r^osi;:    The    pistoit    \y<.rking   irr   the    cylinder    f"rce>    a 
;l«ra;dge  JiX'tAVCeii  a  ,lowvr  ri.xed  j<  lUr  and  an  upper  roller  oji  th^' 
•fevier;  e>Wl  of  the  cl.iitip  it*«if,  :  iTte  <traiii ,  on  the  ti  'ol  iiicidt  n» 

to  the  c,nt  is  not  carrkMi;  back  t.fV  the  ela#ttc medium  in  the  c\  lin 

der.     When  the  rollers   a^re   foi-ced  apart  b\    tlie  piston   ucdg«-. 

thfey.  reniaiii  .i.ri  that  po,.-<ition  whothei-  thc;  pressure  i*  maintained 


tiiekt  of  which  draw  up  tiie  hcayy  sliflirtifvTJioIts  jjiid  Jiold  the.- 
tailstock;  !<ecnrelyin  nositiort.  •  ^  ^M  ,L- ■,"•,■  :.";.T.'-/ -^s---  v 

..  ;  iTniproyised   .-kiil>   li.ive   heretofore  been   vised  16  lift  the   axle 

•To  the  ]>o-jtion  wiure  tiie  tailsti.cks  could  run  to  the  centers. 
Tlu    wheels   arc   liow    run    into  the   machine   on   two   light   rails 

which,  e.xtVnd.  to  the  center  of  the  lathe;  two  pistons,  operated 
by  power  and  underneath  the  end?  of  the  rails,  raise  the  wheels 
with  their  axle  to  the  centers  of  the  face  plates.  They  can  be 
r.'ii-ed  aiirl  li.wered  <|uickly  and  accurately  by  the  simple  moye-- 
meiit  "f  a  valve.  The  rails  are  speci.illy  constructed  to  be  as 
li.Liiit  a-  po-sible  and  are  mo\'-able  so  tliat  they  will  not  interfere 

-uIkii  cleaning  'Jut  the  chips. 
3^  ■•  '-V' 


■■;  »K. 
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V I  K\\     S  H  C I WI  Nti    AlTO>f  ATIC  -OPEK.VTWtN*    OV  TlilP/.tlt:  AJ{    <iK«VM  EST: 


;';  The  gear  !.cgment  is  automatically  left  in  an  bpcn  position 
■ivfun  the  \\hcil>  .irt-  rolled  out  of  the  lathe.  The  axle  of  the 
next  pair  of  wheels,  when  it  is  rolled  in.  strikes  a  projection  on 
the  underside  of  the  seginetit,  tripping  a  latch,  held  in  position 
by  a  sprinjr.  and  forces  the  .>>ei;inent  to  drop  into  place.  A  heavy 
latch  holds  the  segment  in  its  working  position  \untd  it  is  agair. 
released  by  the  axle  when  the  wheels  arc  takensout.  This  not 
qnJy  greatly  reduces  the  time  required  for  putting  the  gear  seg- 
ment in  and  ont  of  place,  but  eliminates  all  manual  labor  on  the  > 
part  of  the  operator. 

'./'■  On   May   ii,    iQio.  one  of  these   lathes  at   West   Albany  was 
working  on  36-inch  Krupp  .iiui   Paige  s^>el-t.ircd  wheelS;  and  a  :. 


the  w-oOd  Are  practically  lost,  thiv  due  to  the  fact  that  large 
volumes  of  cold  air  pass  through  the  grates  as  the  r«sult  of 
uneven  ignition.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  very  light  lines  operating  in  the  teTritory 
where  wood  is  plentifid  and  where  the  number  of  locomotivei* 
handled  is  not  sutticient  to  justify  the  installation  lor  the  use 
of  oil  and  shavings,  the  use  of  \yood  should  be  abandoned. — 
t'rom  AommittCi'  ri'foi'ilnicriuifivml  Ry\  Fuel  Ass'n.  ...'•.:•■':. '^ 

HA^•DLlxG  Scrap.— I.  wish  to  cjill  your  attention  to  the  im» 
portancc  of  handling  sci^ap  and  the  care  which  should  l>e  taken 
pi  it  to /gjv€  the  best  fesnlts  from  a  fitianciar  standpoint,  fpr  the 
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careful  and  detailed  record  of  its  operation  wasAdJ^ain^^^  and  thousands  df 

is  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  table.    The  net  feultwasii^^^^^^^^^^^^^  a  long  way  towards  defraying   the  expenses 

pairs  in  9  hrs.  53  min.,  or  an  average  of  less  than  18  niirt.  per  ^.g  You   will   invarfably   see   that   the   trunk   lines,   with 

pair  from  floor  to  floor.  A     .^.A^      the  assistance  of  ofticialh  an<l  subordinates  who  take  a  great  in- 

A-    AA;' A  £;_ 3?-  .  ';^-1"AM:A  , -^-^  A  'tefest  in  the  scrap  bins,  very' seldom  jpa  into  th<;  hands  ofre^i 

'"'^V'  A,  ""T^   '  ..  ceivers.    The  sorting  of  scrap  is  the  !nost  important,  for  the 

"Firing  Up  tocoMotiVF.s. — In  computing  th^  expense  of  firing  price  per  ton  on  all  grades  varies  from, 2^  <*ents  to  $5.ck.s.  When 
up  locomotives  the  steam  used  for  blower  purposes  should  be  the  general  storekeeper  titrits  cars  over  to  the  transportation 
taken  into  account,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  less  blo>v-  department  for  weighing,  collection  and  sigitt  drafts  ffrc  shetiid 
ing  is  required  with  oil  and  shavings  than  with  wood  or  with  have  a  record  of  the  carA  In  fact  all  >c:ap  contracts  Alv'uid  be 
the  oil  atomizer,  this  due  to  the  coal  ignitin-.:  uniformly  over  handled  through  the  store  department  and  all  collection «niade 
the  grates.  A  number  of  tests  Ijave  been  made  demonstrating  by  it  with  the  approval  of  the  purchasing  agent.  That  is,  it 
that  the  volume  of  coal  required  to  build  a  fire  from  wood  is  should  b^"  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  freight  department 
equal  to  that  where  oir  and  shavings  arc  made  use  of.  it  being  entirely,  exeept'fdr  billing,  to  get  the  be<t  resiilt-.— Cr^rgr  tfV.y- 
evid«tit   that   the   heat  units   obtained   from   the   combustion   of  •  fnjl  before  tlie  .Ci'unnl  Stotckeej'crs'  Assn.  --,  - 
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VANADIUM  CAST  IRON  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDER.* 


Cast  iron  may  be  regarded  as  o  more  or  less  impure  steel,  con- 
taining, in  addition  to  the  usual  elements  present  in  steel,  a  com 
parativeh-  large  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  graphite 
interspersed  throughout  its  structure  in  the  form  of  granules, 
flecks  or  plates.  The  graphite  destroys  the  continuity  of  the 
metal.  In  consequence  the  limit  of  strength  of  cast  iron  is  low 
as  compared  with  steel,  and  it  also  follows  that  any  improve- 
ment conferred  upon  cast  iron  by  an  alloy  must  necessarily  not 
be  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  more  homogeneous  steel.  In  cast 
iron,  also,  we  have  a  metal  that  is  subjected  to  no  work  or  heat 
treatment  to  develop  latent  qualities. 

Nevertheless  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  the  incorpora- 
tion of  small  percentages  of  vanadium  with  cast  iron,  especially 
in  chill  and  cylinder  castings,  are  very  great,  even  if  they  arc 
not  so  spectacular  in  their  nature  as  those  obtained  in  steel 
Vanadium  not  only  cleanses  the  cast  iron  from  oxides  an.i 
nitrides,  but  also  exercises  a  very  strong  fining  effect  on  th*: 
grain  of  the  iron,  with  the  result  that  porosity  is  eliminated  and 
sound  castings  are  produced.  Strength,  resistance  to  wear  and 
rigidity  arc  all  increased  by  the  addition  of  vanadium  to  gray 
cast  iron,  while  the  vanadium  martensites  are  much  tougher  than 
ordinary  martensites.  In  the  case  of  chilled  cast  iron,  vanadium 
produces  a  deeper,  stronger  chill,  and  one  less  liable  to  spall  or 
flake.  Chilled  iron  rolls  containing  vanadium  have  shown  re- 
markably increased  resistance  to  wear  in  service. 

As  a  result  of  two  years'  test  on  a  pair  of  cast  iron  cylinders 
made  of  vanadium  cast  iron,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  specified  vanadium  cast  iron  for  the  cylinders  of  183 
new  locomotives  built  during  the  past  eight  months.  The  pair 
of  cylinders  under  test  gave  upward  of  200,000  miles,  with  only 
microscopical  wear,  whereas  ordinary  locomotive  cylinders  will 
show  about  1-32  in.  wear  per  100,000  miles.  These  locomotives 
were  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  com 
parative  tests  have  been  made  between  the  iron  containing  vana- 
dium and  that  to  which  no  vanadium  was  added.  The  averages 
of   10  consecutive  comparative  tests  are  as  follows : 

Transverse  Tensile 

strength.  strength. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Plain    cast    iron Z.l.'JO  24.-.'25 

Vanadium  cast  iron...'.  ,•.;.■•>>;'•• '.Vt •-•■••!'.*'•.'•••  •      2,318  28,728 

The  transverse  tests  were  made  on  i-in.  square  bars,  12  in.  be- 
tween supports ;  the  bars  were  machined  all  over  and  consequent- 
ly were  absolutely  comparable,  as  ic  not  the  case  with  bars  tested 
as  they  are  cast.  The  tensile  tests  were  also  of  machined  bars. 
In  machining  the  vanadium  cast  iron  cylinders,  the  effect  of  the 
vanadium  was  noticed  in  the  machining  qualities  of  the  iron ; 
the  chips  were  not  so  short,  were  tougher  and  showed  consider- 
able  springiness. 

The  use  of  vanadium  in  cast  iron  will  doubtless  find  its  great- 
est field  in  engine  cylinders,  both  gas  and  steam,  where  it  will 
be  of  great  value  in  increasing  the  life  of  the  cylinder  through 
its  eft'ect  on  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  iron. 

Tests  of  vanadium  in  malleable  cast  iron  have  been  reported 
as  satisfactory  in  every  way,  the  fibre  of  the  iron  showing  much 
cleaner  and  the  tensile  strength  being  improved  about  12  per 
cent.  The  castings  were  also  very  much  stiffcr  than  ordinary 
malleable  castings. 

In  applying  vanadium  to  cast  iron,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nothing  like  the  heat  of  molten  steel  is  at  hand;  consequently 
one  should  use  a  finely  crushed  or  powdered  alloy  of  a  low 
melting  point.  As  the  melting  point  dei)ends  directly  upon  the 
percentage  of  vanadium  contained  in  the  alloy,  a  ferrovanadium 
containing  under  35  per  cent,  vanadium  should  be  used.  If  the 
iron  to  be  vanadized  is  melted  in  the  air  furnace,  the  procedure 
is  a  very  simple  one:  after  tho  charge  is  melted  and  15  to  20 
minutes  before  tapping,  the  ferrovanadium  is  added  and  the 
bath  well  stirred  or  rabbled. 

Where  the  iron  is  melted  in  the  cupola  it  is  necessary  to  add 


the  vanadium  to  the  ladle,  and,  as  the  amount  of  heat  available 
for  dissolving  the  ferrovanadium  is  limited,,  the  iron  should  be 
tapped  out  as  hot  as  possible  and  a  ladle  used  that  has  just  been 
emptied  in  order  to  conserve  ar  much  heat  as  is  practicable. 
After  the  bottom  of  the  ladle  is  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
iron,  the  finely  crushed  or  powdered  ferrovanadium  is  added  by 
sprinkling  it  on  the  stream  of  iron  as  it  flows  down  the  spout 
to  the  ladle.  In  this  way  advantage  is  taken  of  all  the  avail- 
able heat,  and  there  is  also  the  mixing  effect  of  the  stream  as  it 
strikes  the  iron  in  the  ladle.  After  the  vanadium  is  added  the 
contents  of  tiie  ladle  should  be  well  rabbled  and  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  moments  before  pouring  in  order  to  insure  thorough  in- 
corporation and  complete  reaction. 

In  the  case  of  cupola  iron,  with  its  limited  available  heat,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  addition  of  o.io  to  0.12  per  cent,  vanadium  is 
all  that  should  be  attempted  ordinarily;  while  in  the  case  of  high 
grade  air  furnace  iron,  with  its  reserve  of  available  furnace 
heat,  the  addition  of  0.18  per  cent,  to  0.20  per  cent,  is  advisable 
and  readily  made. 

The  analyses  of  a  great  many  tests  show  that  abftut  70  to  80. 
per  cent,  of  the  vanadium  alloys  with  the  iron,  the  remainder 
being  used  up  in  cleansing  the  iron  from  oxides  and  nitrides.  In 
remelting  cast  iron  which  has  been  vanadized,  most  of  the  vana- 
(Mum  is  necessarily  lost,  owing  to  the  very  strong  oxidizing  con- 
ditions under  which  the  iron  is  melted.  The  effect,  however,  of 
the  small  amount  of  vanadium  remaining  in  the  rcmelted  iron 
is  apparent  in  the  texture  of  the  grain  and  its  consequent  free 
dom  from  porosity. 


UNCOUPLING  ROD  ON  THROV-BACK  PILOT  COUPLER. 


Many  roads  desire  to  use  the  throw-back  type  of  pilot  couple.r, 
but  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  because  of  the  regula- 
tions for  an  uncoupling  lever  on  these  pilots.  On  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  this  difficulty  has  been  solved  by  an  arrangement  that 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  usual  type  of 
double  ended  cross  arm  is  used,  but  instead  of  having  the  un- 
coupling arm  forged  integral  with  this  rod,  as  is  customary,  it 
has  been  arranged  to  pass  through  a  hole  in  a  3  in.  boss  forged 


IK  Hole 
iiiBoss 


on  the  cross  rod.  This  is  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  stiffness 
and  permits  the  arm  to  slide  back  through  -the  cross  rod  when 
the  coupler  is  thrown  back.  This  arrangement  has  been  used 
for  some  time  on  this  road  and  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

On  the  pilot  illustrated,  in  this  connection,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  bars  have  been  cut  away  at  the  bottom  to  provide  a 
step  for  the  trainmen  without  the  application  of  extension  on 
the  pilot  base. 


*  Extracts    froir    a   paper    read   at   the    May   mectinst   of   the    New    England 
Foiindrvmen"s  Association,   at   Hartford,   Mass.,   by  Geo.    L.   Xorris. 


St.vndard  Location  for  Car  Door  Fasteners. — In  my  opinion, 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  should  prescribe  a  stand- 
ard height  from  the  top  of  rail  for  placing  door  fastenings  on 
all  new  cars  built  and  when  repairing  old  cars  requiring  new 
doors,  or  door  stops,  the  door  fastenings  should  be  placed  at 
the  new  standard.  If  this  is  done  it  will  only  be  a  very  few 
years  until  car  door  fastenings  will  practically  all  be  of  a  stand- 
ard, and  seal  records  all  over  the  country  raised  to  a  higher 
standard  of  accuracy. — Mr.  Levy,  before  the  Association  of 
Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. 
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NEW  HORIZONTAL  UNIVERSAL  TOOL. 


Machine  shop  people  for  some  time  have  been  in  need  ot  a 
tool  at  reasonable  cost  for  machining  the  heavier  class  of  very 
bulky  castings  which  would  be  capable  of  performing  a  number 
of  diflferent  operations  with  one  setting  of  the  work.  With  a 
view  to  meeting  this  demand  especially  for  work  on  large  loco- 
motive castings  requiring  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labor  for 
handling,  such  a  machine  has  been  "designed  and  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ihe  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  new  tool,  known  as 
No.  I,  style  D  machine,  combining  the  characteristics  of  a  hori- 
zontal boring,  drilling,  milling  and  tapping  machine.  The  bed 
plate  and  work  table  is  very  low  so  that  the  work  of  placmg 
heavy  castings  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  boring  bar  sup- 
port at  the  left  is  designed  specially  for  rigidity  with  broad 
square  bearings  at  its  base  for  the  horizontal  traverse,  and  also 
at  its  side  for  the  bronze  bushed  tail  bearing.  Vertically,  the 
traverse  of  the  tail  bearing  on  the  bar  support  is  simultaneous 
with  that  of  the  counterbalanced  head  on  the  column  which  is 


of  the  Tolumn  provides  ample  strength  and  rigidity  to  insure 
accurate  work/  vf  ■•'^V'^.v  =; ., '.  ' '  ■-  -i':,'^'^- 

Power  is  transmitted  either  through  a  cone  pulley  or  a  speed 
box  and  may  be  supplied  by  a  variable  speed  or  constant  speed 
motor  mounted  on  the   base   if   so  desired. 

These  machines  are  built  in  two  sizes,  No.  i  and  No.  2,  and 
in  four  different  styles.  The  style  A  machine  is  provided  with 
a  high  work  table  and  boring  bar  support.  Style  B  is  designed 
and  generally  used  as  a  portable  machine,  there  being  no  work 
table  and  boring  bar  support.  Style  C  is  the  machine  without 
a  work  table,  biit  it  is  furnished  with  a  special  bar  support 
usually  mounted  on  the  floor  plate,  and  the  style  D  machine  is 
provided  with  a  low  work  table,  as  illustrated.  The  lattvr  tool 
is  often  furnished  with  a  universal,  rotating  and  tilting  table  by 
the  use  of  which  it  is  possible  to  drill,  tap,  bore  or  mill  a  large 
casting  on   five  sides  without  resetting  the  work. 


P.  R.  R.  Passenger  Car  Yard  at  Philadelphia. — To  elimi- 
nate congestion  on  its  tracks  between  Broad  Street  Station  and 
West   Philadelphia,   the   Pennsj'lvania    Railroad   is   enlarging   its 


FOSDICK     NKW     HORIZOJCTAL    l^OlirNti,    DRtLLIXG,     MILLIN'G    AND   TAPPING    M.XCHiXK. 


•,y. 


accomplished  either  by  hand  or  power,  so  that  the  boring  bar  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment.  This  is  an  essential  feature  in  a 
well  designed  machine  even  when  the  boring  bar  itself  is  made 
of  large  diameter  to  withstand  heavy  stiains. 

The  machine  was  designed  throughout  for  the  use  of  very 
high  speed  tool  steels.  With  this  high  t;peed  work  in  view  the 
spindles  are  forged  from  the  best  quality  of  steel  with  liberally 
large  diameters.  All  the  gears  are  cut  irom  steel  with  a  large 
pitch  and  the  journals  are  bronze  bushed.  The  back  gears  and 
feed  gears,  as  well  as  all  the  operating  levers  are  located  on  the 
head,  making  a  convenient  and  compact  arrangement. 

The  column  has  very  large  bearing  surfaces  at  its  base  for 
longitudinal  traverse,  reducing  the  wear  .U  this  point  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  defects  due  to  lost  motion  often  found  in  a 
boring  machine  are  practically  eliminated.     The  general  design 


elevated  railroad  between  these  two  pouits  and  building  a  pas- 
senger car  storage  yard  east  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  As  the 
present  car  yard  is  a  mile  away  from  Broad  Street  Station,  it 
has  been  found  difficult  to  handle  the  chifting  of  trains  neces- 
sary to  haul  some  21,000,000  people — the  number  arriving  and 
departing  in  1909  on  194,368  trains.  .The  new  car  yard  between 
20th  and  23rd  streets  will  accommodate  sixty  cars,  or  about  nine 
suburban  trains,  and  will  be  equipped  with  a  70-foot  turn-table, 
which  will  eliminate  the  sending  of  all  locomotives  to  the  West 
Philadelphia  yard  for  turning.  To  complete  the  yard  will  neces- 
sitate the  building  of  retaining  walls  and  embankments,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  arch  bridges  over  21st  and  22nd  streets,  and  the 
construction  of  two  new  bridges  across  the  Schuylkill  river.  It 
is  expected  that  the  entire  work  will  be  completed  by  December 
1st  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $750,000. 
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NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  TURNTABLE. 


BALATA  BELTING  PLANT. 


The  eactensive  introduction  of  Mallet  compound  locomotives 
into  American  railway  service  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  serious  consideration  of  the  facilities  for 
housing  and  turning  such  locomotives  at  terminals.  With  this 
in  view,  a  patent  has  recently  been  applied  for  by  Frank  H. 
Adams,  engineer  shop  extension  of  the  Santa  Fe  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  covering  an  interesting  and  special  design  of  motor 
driven  turntable  for  this  large  class  of  power,  thus  solving  one 
of  the  annoying  problems  of  turning  without  discohnecting  the 
tenders  from  the  locomotives. 

It  is  well  known  that  railroads  for  >ears  have  turned  their 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock  on  turntables  centrally  supported 
and  having  end  supports  to  temporarily  take  the  load  while  the 
locomotive  or  car  is  being  moved  to  a  balanced  position  on  the 
turntable,  the  latter  being  revolved  either  by  hand  through  the 
means  of  extended  levers  at  each  end,  or  by  means  of  a  pneu- 
matic or  electric  motor  mounted  on  a  platform  hinged  from  the 
main  turntable  structure  driving  a  wheel  in  frictional  contact 
with  a  circular  tee  rail  near  the  outer  circumference  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit.  The  tractive  force  of  this  wheel  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  hinged  platform,  motor  and  mechanism  was 
usually  sufficient  to  revolve  the  turntable  when  the  load  was 
balanced  and  all  in  good  working  order.  But  the  size  and 
weight  of  railroad  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  have  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  during  the  past  few  years,  until  some  locomo- 
tives with  their  tenders  represent  a  combined  weight  in  working 
order  of  about  350  tons  and  an  extreme  length  over  all  of  about 
no  feet.  It  is  desirable  to  turn  these  longer  locomotives  with 
their  tenders  without  disconnecting  the  latter,  and  yet  a  length 
of  85  to  90  feet  seems  about  the  limit  from  an  economical,  prac- 
tical, and  operating  standpoint  for  building  the  present  type  of 
centrally  supported  table  and  keeping  within  a  reasonable  ex- 
penditure. ■;■■:/.:■••'.  .„V-'.'  ■■  :'...■:■;'./■ 

It  is  therefore  important  that  suitable  means  be  provided  for 
turning  this  heavier  and  longer  power  b>  providing  a  turntable 
longer  and  proportionately  at  a  less  cost  than  that  of  the  present 
type  tables  and  one  provided  with  a  simple  and  positive  driving 
device.  A  new  table  which  embodies  in  its  design  these  features 
is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  load  instead  of  being  almost 
entirelj'  supported  on  the  center  bearing  and  foundation  is 
more  evenly  distributed  by  providing  three  circular  tracks  and 
their  foundations,  located  at  approximately  equal  spaces  between 
the  center  and  outer  edge  of  the  pit.  For  this  reason  the  foun- 
dation at  the  center  is  comparatively  light  and  the  usual  massive 
center  casting  is  eliminated.  The  small  center  plates  shown  in 
section  are  not  intended  to  sustain  any  part  of  the  load,  their 
function  being  simply  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  table  in  a  cen- 
tral position  and  to  provide  a  place  for  introducing  the  electric 
•wire  conduit. 

The  usual  style  of  built-up  plate  girders,  braced  transversely 
and  diagonally,  are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  table  and 
uniform  support  is  provided  by  five  33  in.  cast  iron  wheels  at 
each  end  and  four  similar  wheels  on  each  of  the  two  intermediate 
tracks.  The  electric  motor  is  located  in  the  first  panel  near  the 
center  plates  and  the  shafting  with  two  pairs  of  reduction  gears 
is  extended  on  each  side  of  the  center  to  a  pinion  at  the  circular 
rack  which  is  fastened  on  the  same  foundation  with  the  outer 
intermediate  track  as  shown  in  the  small  sectional  view.  The 
pinion  engaged  by  the  rack  is  11  in.  in  diameter  by  5  in.  wide 
and  is  intended  to  run  at  45  r.  p.  m.  There  is  an  operator's  cab 
supported  in  the  usual  manner  near  one  end  of  the  table. 

Power  is  transmitted  through  a  friction  coupling  near  the 
motor,  which  is  operated  by  means  of  a  rpd  to  the  cab.  To  re- 
volve tiic  table  the  motor  is  started  to  allow  full,  speed  under 
no  load  before  shifting  the  coupling  into  contact  and  thus 
transmitting  the  power  to  the  rack  pinions.  ■  :': -x^'x:-: 


In  October,  1909  (page  416),  this  journal  contained  an  article 
giving  a  complete  description  of  Balata  textile  belting  with 
facts  concerning  its  manufacture,  characteristics  and  application, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  well  made  balata  belt  gives  the 
best  results  where  severe  service  is  required.  This  belting  is  at 
present  used  extensively  by  many  railroads  as  an  axle  generator 
belt  for  car  lighting  purposes,  because  it  is  thoroughly  water- 
proof. It  is  also  used  largely  for  operatmg  wood  working  ma- 
chinery, for  motor  drives  and  on  fine  tooling  machines. 

Although  an  enormous  quantity  of  Balata  belting  is  in  service 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  for  transmission  purposes, 
every  foot  of  it  has  been  manufactured  in  Germany  or  England 
and  imported.  The  announcement,  therefore,  that  a  syndicate 
has  been  formed  to  introduce  this  new  manufacturing  interest  *■ 
into  the  United  States  will  be  of  considerable  interest,  especially 
to  present  owners  of  the  belting. " 

A  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Victor-Balataand  Textile 
Belting  Co.,  has  been  formed  combining  American  interests 
with  those  of  the  German  firm  of  C.  Vollrath  and  Son,  which 
is  the  largest  firm  of  textile  belting  manufacturers  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  The  New  York  Leather  Belting  Co.,  repre- 
senting the  American  interests  of  the  new  enterprise,  were  pio- 
neers in  first  introducing  Balata  belting  in  the  American  market. 

The  factory  site,  covering  nine  acres  of  ground,  is  located  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  and  the  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  new  plant 
will  entail  an  expenditure  of  half  a  million  dollars.  An  interest- 
ing feature  in  connection  with  the  new  plant  is  the  complete 
small  village  to  be  erected  on  the  site  to  house  the  large  number 
of  workmen  and  the  large  weavmg  plant  for  the  cotton  duck. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are :  Chas.  E.  Aaron,  of  New 
York,  pRsident;  Edwin  Vollrath,  of  Blankenburgh,  Germany, 
secretary,  and  John  R.  Stein,'  New  York,  treasurer. 


STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 


Those  who  are  doubtful  of  the  tuture  of  electric  railways  or 
their  relative  progress  should  recall  that  the  first  steam  railway 
in  the  United  States  was  the  Balitmore  &  Ohio  on  which  con- 
struction was  started  in  1828  and  which  was  opened  to  ser- 
vice in  1853.  The  first  operating  electric  railway  in  this  country 
was  an  experimental  line  at  the  laboratory  of  Thomas  Edison 
at  Menlo  Park  which  was  built  i'l  1880.  The  first  regular  elec- 
tric railway  in  the  United  States  was  one  operated  on  Hampden 
Road,  Baltimore,  in  1886.  The  electric  railways  now  carry  more 
passengers  annually  than  the  steam  railroads,  with  gross  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  less  than  onj-sixth  of  those  of  the  steam 
roads  and  ^ith  only  an  eighth  of  the  mileage  of  the  steam  rail- 
roads. ^^:  ■:.'■    ^■■■■■^:';:  ■  '  V  ■■-:^  ■''-::■'.:■.-'■':'-    ■■■': 


Selecting  MoxoRSi  for  Machine  Tool  Drive.— One  of  the  most 
important  features  in  the  selection  of  motors  and  one  that  is 
persistently  overIooke4<-i«.  the  strict  adherence  to  the  use  of 
standard  motors,  and^  standard  motors  is  meant  standard  arm- 
ature shafts  as  well.  The  importance  of  maintaining  standard 
armature  shafts  will  be  readily  recognized  by  the  factory  man- 
agement when  it  is  pointed  out  that  by  such  an  arrangement  spare 
armatures  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that  in  an  emergencj* 
it  is  possible,  where  these  are  not  carried,  to  replace  an  armature 
or  even  a  whole  motor,  from  an  idle  tool,  or  from  a  tool  of  rela- 
tively less  importance  at  the  time.  Also,  of  course,  stock  motors 
can  be  supplied  promptly  by  the  manufacturer  and  shipments 
materially  improved  if  special  shaft  extensions  are  not  called  for. 
That  special  features  in  a  motor  are  sometimes  desirable,  is  not 
to  be  denied;  it  may  so  happen  that  the  advantages  from  some 
special  feature  'in  the  motor  may  more  than  offset  the  disad- 
vantages above  referred  to,  but  in  cases  where  these  features  are 
thought  necessary  they  should  be  carefully  considered  before  final 
decision. — Chas.  Fair  before  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  A.  I.  E.  E. 
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OPEN  SIDE  PLANER. 


On  some  classes  of  work  an  open  side  planer  is  a  necessity,  on 
others  it  is  a  great  convenience,  and  with  the  design  illustrated 
herewith  it  is  as  valuable  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  work  as  the 
regular  type. 

This  machine,  as  will  be  readily  appreciated  from  the  illustra- 
tions, is  of  exceptional  rigidity  and  very  conveniently  arranged. 
It  is  designed  so  that  four  tool  heads  can  be  used  and  has  all  of 
the  usual  automatic  feeds  found  on  a  four-headed  planer.  It  is 
designed  to  take  any  cut  which  the  tool  will  stand  and  is  guar- 
anteed for  both  accuracy  and  amount  of  cut  to  be  equal  to  the 
same  size  machine  of  the  usu  il  type. 

In  construction  the  bc<(  is  ca<t  closed  on  top  and  has  solid 
cross  ribs  at  frequent  intervals,  making  it  in  fact  a  series  of 
boxes.  The  column  is  cast  solid  with  the  bed  up  to  the  table 
level,  at- which  point  the  upper  section  is  securely  bolted  and 
doweled,  resting  on  broad  flanges.     The  table  itself  is  of  ample 


The  machine  shown  in  the  illustration  is  size  60  by  84  in.  by 
22  ft.,  and  has  an  approximate  weight  6i  94,000  lbs.  This  and 
other  sizes  of  open  side  planers  of  the  same  general  design  are 
manufactured  by  the  Cleveland  Planer  Works,  3148  Superior 
avenue,  N.  E..  Cleveland,  O. 

r  ■- • 

A  Year's  Clean  Rkcord  Rewarded  on  the  Lehigh  Valley. — 
l-or  several  years  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  punished  minor 
infractions  of  its  rules  by  what  is  known  as  "record  suspension," 
which  means  that  instead  of  a  man  being  actually  laid  off  for  30 
or  60  days  he  continue  at  work,  and  this  amount  of  punishment 
is  entered  against  his  record  and  stands  the  same  as  if  he  was 
out  of  service  for  that  length  of  time.  These  records,  of  course, 
are  taken  mto  consideration  when  an  employee  is  considered 
for  promotion  or  is  being  disciplined  for  some  other  violation 
of  rules.  This  system  is  found  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and 
it  has  now  been  deemed  advisable  to  further  revise  it.  And  be- 
ijiiining  July   i.  tQio,  employees  with  imperfect  records  will  have 


l'LK\i;r..\.\l)    Ol'li.V    SIIIK    ri.ANKR.    SIIOWl.NT.    ITS    CKKAT    KIGIDITV     ANT)    STRENGTH. 


depth  and  is  provided  with  T  slots  and  holes  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, none  of  the  latter  being  bored  through  the  table. 

Reference  to  the  illustration  showing  the  rear  of  the  machine 
clearly  indicates  the  exceptionally  broad  and  stiff  bearing  which 
the  cross  rail  has  on\  the  column..  In  this  connection  it  might 
be  mentioned  that  thef~mtTSi3e  column  i..  employed  entirely  to 
give  a  fourth  tool  head  and  does  not  in  any  way  support  or 
stiffen  the  cross  rail.  T4iis  column  can  be  quickly  removed  when 
the  planer  is  to  be  used  for  open  side  work.  The  heads  are 
arranged  to  be  operated  from  either  side  of  the  machine  and 
have  automatic  feeds  in  all  directions. 

All  of  the  minor  features  throughout  the  whole  machine 
have  been  given  very  careful  '  study  and  many  improve- 
ments here  and  there  will  be  discovered.  The  belt  ship- 
ping device  is  remarkably  simple.  All  gears,  except  the  bull 
gear  and  its  pinion,  are  arranged  to  run  in  oil ;  the  bearings 
are  of  phosphor  bronze,  pressed  in  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
removed  at  any  time  without  disturbing  the  alignment.  It  is 
further  arranged  so  that  all  gearing  and  running  parts  can  be 
removed  through  the  sides  of  the  machine,  thus  obviating  taking 
down  any  heavy  parts  in  case  anything  should  need  attention. 
The  machine  is  arranged  to  be  operated  entirely  above  the  floor 
level,  making  a  special  foundation  unnecessary.  It  is  suited  for 
either  electric  or  belt  drive,  the  motor  shown  in  the  illustration 
being  25  h.p.  variable  speed. 


an  opportunity  to  clear  them  by  loyal  and  efficient  service  in  the 
future.  By  this  method  employees  having  a  clear  record  for  two 
years  prior  to  July  I  will  be  entitled  to  cancellation  of  all  de- 
merits previously  incurred.  A  clear  record  for  one  year  will 
cancel  all  demerits  prior  to  1905,  and  a  clear  record  for  twelve 
consecutive  mcmths  at  any  time  after  July  i  will  cancel  demerit 
records  up  to  that  date.  Ten  days  will  be  cancelled  by  a  clear 
record  of  six  months ;  30  days  by  a  clear  record  of  12  months, 
and  60  days  by  a  clear  record  of  18  months  after  July  i.  When 
an  employee's  demerit  record  aggregates  90  days  he  is  relieved 
from  duty  and  is  also  to  be  summarily  dismissed  for  drunken- 
ness, carelessness,  insubordination,  etc. 


Employees  Given  Automobile  Tours. — Wells  Brothers  Com- 
pany, of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  has  been  sending  the  foremen  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  factory  and  their  families  on  outings 
during  the  summer  months.  These  outings  take  the  form  of  all- 
day  automobile  trips  through  the  surrounding  countryside  and 
to  the  nearby  cities  and  towns.  One  or  two  of  the  foremen, 
with  their  families,  are  sent  at  each  time,  the  company  providing 
a  big  touring  car  and  paying  all  expenses.  Each  trip  is  about 
125  miles  long,  the  start  being  made  early  in  the  morning,  and 
the  return  ride  early  in  the  evening.  Dinner  is  arranged  for  at 
one  of  the  hotels  at  the  point  of  destination.  These  trips  are 
all  to,  different  places  and  all  have  proved  very  enjoyable. 
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COLD  SAW  CUTTING  OFF  MACHINE  FOR  BARS. 


A  new,  cold  saw,  cutting  off  machine  designed  chiefly  for  rapid 
work  in  cutting  heavy  stock,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. In  addition  to  cutting  off  bars,  slabs,  shafting  and  I 
beams,  this  machine  is  also  adapted  to  a  variety  of  other  work. 
It  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  many  cases  to  do  some  of  the 
work  that  is  usually  done  on  slotters,  planers  or  even  milling 
machines  with  considerable  saving  of  time.  The  saw  is  similar 
in  general  design  to  the  one  described  in  this  journal  November, 
1909.  It  is,  however,  of  more  massive  construction,  greater 
rigidity  and  has  some  marked  improvements  in  many  of  the 
details. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  7^/2  in.  round  stock;  7  in. 
square  stock;  15  in.  I  beams  in  a  vertical  position,  on  a  square 
or  miter  cut,  and  5  in.  wide  by  15  in.  high  for  material  with 
oblong    section.      Reference    to   the    illustration    will    show    the 


tripped  by  adjustable  dogs  on  the  saddle,  has  been  tested  for  the 
period  of  over  a  year  and  found  very  satisfactory. 

Modern,  inserted  tooth  saw  blades  are  used,  fitted  with  a  hold- 
back to  eliminate  chattering  when  cutting  material  with  thin  sec-- 
tions,  and  structural  steel  which  does  not  permit  the  engagement 
of  two  or  more  teeth,  of  the  saw  at  one  time.  The  method  of 
securing  the  saw  blade  to  the  end  of  the  spindle  has  been  greatly 
improved  to  be  consistent  with  the  general  rigidity  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  is  accompHshed  by  means  of  a  circular  plate  fast- 
ened with  one  bolt  at  the  center  and  secured  further  by  six 
small  flush  pins  arranged  in  a  circle  along  its  outer  edge  and 
extending-  through  the  saw  blade.  This  arrangement  not  only 
saves  time  in  removing  and  applying  blades,  .ais  only  one  bolt 
must  be  removed  instead  of  six,  but  it  adds  to  the  strength  of 
the  joint. 

In  the  new  lubricating  system   for  the  cutter  blades  the  only 
change  consists  of  including  the  oil  storage  tank  in  the  base 
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NEWTON    COLD    SAW    CUTTING   OFF    MACHi: 


convenient  arrangement  of  the  operating  levers  and  the  sim- 
plicity in  design  and  massive  construction  throughout,  especially 
in  the  spindle,  and  its  wide,  capped  bearings.  An  exceptionally 
broad  faced,  forged  steel,  spur  driving  gear  is  mounted  in  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  between  the  two  main  bearings.  All  the 
bearings  where  necessary  are  fitted  with  bronze  bushings. 
Power  is  transmitted  through  the  worm  driving  shaft  and  a  steel 
spur  gear  cut  from  the  solid  shaft  on  which  the  worm  wheel 
is  mounted.  The  construction  of  the  worm  wheel  and  worm 
together  with  the  roller  thrust  bearings,  all  of  which  are  encased 
to  permit  them  to  run  in  an  oil  bath,  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  on  the  machine  described  in  the  issue  referred  to  above. 
The  same  rigid  and  massive  construction  is  provided  in  the  spin- 
dle saddle  with  wide,  square  bearing  surfaces  on  the  frame  of  the 
machir.e  and  underlocking  gibs,  adjustments  for  wear  being 
made  by  means  of  taper  shoes. 

A  positive  feed  with  four  changes  ranging  from  34  in.  tolj^ 
in.  per'min.  has  been  substituted  for  the  continuous  friction  feed 
which  was  formerly  used  on  the  similar  machines.  This  change 
is  the  result  of  special  tests  at  the  works  of  manufacturers  in 
which  it  was  found  that  the  positive  feed  is  much  more  efficient 
and  better  adapted  to  rapid  work.  This  feed  with  its  automatic, 
positive  safety  release  arrangement,  governed  by  a  set  of  stops, 


casting  of  the  machine,  thus  eliminating  the  separate  tank  which 
has  been  in  use.  The  system  includes  a  small  geared  pump  and 
attachments  with  piping  extended  to  tlie  point  of  cutting  so  that 
the  lubricating  and  heat  absorbing  materials  are  delivered  where 
they  are  the  most  effective. 

This  cutting  off  machine  is  manufactured  by  the  Newton 
Machine  Tool  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  worm  driving 
shaft  may  be^<onnected  either  to  a  motor,  mounted  on  the  end 
of  the  macmne  with  a  belt,  gear  or  silent  chain,  or  to  a  coun- 
tershaft which  is  furnished  when  desired. 


Late  Trains  in  New  York  State. — During  June  there  were 
63.717  passenger  trains  operated  over  the  steam  railways  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  the  corresponding  month,  1909,  there 
were  55,551  trains  and  in  1908,  50,122.  This  year  88  per  cent,  of 
the  trairis  were,  on  time -at  division  terminals.  The  average  delay 
for  each  late  train  was  21.2  minutes.  The  causes  of  delay  were 
as  follows:  Waiting  for  connections  from  other  divisions,  28.3 
per  cent. ;  work  at  stations,  18.5  per  cent. ;  waiting  for  connec- 
tions with  other  railways,  11. 5  per  cent.;  trains  ahead,  7.6  per 
cent. ;  wrecks,  7.2  per  cent. ;  engine  failures,  6.9  per  cent. ;  meet- 
ing and  passing  trains,  64  per  cent. 
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OPEN  SIDE  PLANER. 


Uu  »o»nc  cias>ts  i»;  work  an  i>pcn  side  i)laiKT  i>  a  lucfssity.  on 
««tlicr>  it   is.  a  i^rt-.-it  ronvcnitiici.',  and  with  tlu-  (k>ij^n  illustrated 
herewith  it   is  as  v-'ihiahlc  ii>r  nearly  a!l   kinds  ui  work  as  tiic 
■  rcgiibr  typv;',: ; -^f:' '  ,,■  ,.;;c:;:::^,:'  /; '■•^;•^; '. 

Thi".  niai-hiiK-.  iis  will  Ik-  riadily  apiireciaiid  fruiii  thv  ilhistra- 
li"n^.  is  of  exceptional  rigidity  and  very  ccnvenienily  arranged. 
It  is  diisiiiPctl  >o  tliat  linir  lo«»l  heads  csHtilK'tJSed  and  has  all  of 
tilt  itsital  autoiiiatic. feeds  fonn<I  on  a  l<>nr  headed  jilaner.  It  is 
'JesHined  111  take  anj^  cut  which  the  tool  will  stand  and  is  guar- 
anteed  ii'f  l>otb  accuracy  an<l  amount   oi   cut   tn  lie  Kjual  to  th<- 

sajiie  >i/^\  HiJichnn-  '<>(  the  u-^ttil  tyjK'. 

>  In  ;V<in>triictiiin  the  liet[  ts  c:i>t  closed  on  tnji  and  has  solid 
cr!«)S^s  f]T)>- at;  irt<juvrit  inU'i*yals,!  inak^  it  iti  tact  a  series  nf 
b<'J>OLv;  .:  iUic,Ct»(tinHV  ii^;  V^^^  luil   up   to  tlie   table 

10\:eI;:at..wUicft;,p.<^^^^  nirprr    >ecliiin    is    •-ecnvely    Imlted    and 

♦k«yoK'«'l.  Tcslijijj;  <n.r'  Ivfoad  tlatiiies-,    'j  li;e:  t.dile  i;svli . is  .ot  ampK 


I  he  machine  siiown  in  the  illustration  is  size  (xj  hy  S4  in.  by 
_'_'  ft.,  and  has  an  appro.xiinate  weight  of  94.000  lbs.     This  and 
other  si/cs  of  (pen  side  planers  of  the  same  general  design  are* 
Hianuf.-.ct'.iVed    ly    liie    Cleveland    Planer    Works.    314S    SuperiO|t" 
aveiuie,  X.  l-'-.j,.  Cleveland.  O. 


.\    YkAR's   CLf!AN    Ki  OJKII   RKWAkHKP   ON    THE   T-KtlK,!!    V.VlXEY.— 

lir  several  years  the  l.ehisih  \'aliey  Railroad  has  imiiished  nlinor 
infractions  of  its  .rules  by  wliat  is  km  iwn  as  "record  susi)ension," , 
which  means  that  insteail  of  a  man  bein^  actually  laid  ott  fcjr  30 
nr  (^11  days  he  continue  at  work,  and  this  amount  of  punishincTit. 
is  iiitered  a.uaiiist   bis    record   antl   stamls  the   s:iine  as   if  lie  was 
otlt  iif  -^rvice   fur  that  length  of  time.      Tiiese  record.*,  6f  COijrsC,' 
ari'    taken    into    con^i-iKration    when    an    iniplowe    is    considered 
for   |iromotioii    or    i-    beiii!.;    di-cipiiiied    for    some   o(her    violation 
of  rules.      Ibis  ^y>uni  is  found  to  Ik  tliorou-^hly  satisfactory,  ani.- 
il  .has  ufiw  bviii  (let  ined  a<lvi<abU    to   fu-Mier  revisse  it.     And  be-.;.- 
u'iniiinir  .Inly    1.   m»io,  employees,  wiih,  ini[ierfect  rec<>rdfi  will  have 


;-^'f'- 


•i-'' 


i.HVf;fc\;NivV>i:Ji\;»i>iK-  bti-v^NE  ti}4  iiRkM"  .iiv;iii(tv  lA"!^!):  stkES<;T|i:V 


•Icpfh  sari:d-'is  iirovKlefl  withT  slots'  an(flif»K-s' at'  frt  (pieiit  inter- 
vals, noiic  of  the  latter  being  bored  thrOtigh  the  table.         ' 

RefertJTce  t0  the*  iUustratioii  showing  the  rear,  of  tlie  machine 
clearly  iiidicatcs  tlie  e.xccptioiially  broad  and  sfitY  hearing  which 
:  tilt  cross  rail  has  ini  the  cohnnn.  In  this  connection  it  might 
bt  mentioned  that  the  oiitsi<l<;  column  i.'..  eniployed  entirely  to 
give  a  fourth  toot  head  and  docs  not  in  any  way  support  or 
stiffen  the  cro5.s  rail.  This  colunin  can  be  ipiickly  remove«l  when 
tile  planer  is  i<>  be  tisid  for  open  side  work.  The  heads  are 
arranged  .tQ  be  operated  .from  either  side  of  tlu  machine  and 
have  automatic   feeds   in   all   directions;  ,,^'X  :    ^    .  v   .. 

.\11  of  the  minor  features  throughotrt  "the  whole  machine 
have  beelT  gi\-en  very  careful  stuily  and  many  imiiroye- 
ments  here  atid  there  will  Ix.-  discovi  re<l.  The  IkIi  ~1iiii 
ping  flevice  is  refnarkably  sjtuple.  All  i:ears.  cxcejit  tlu'  Iniil 
gear  and  its  pinion,  are  arranged  to  run  in  oil:  the  bearings 
are  of  phosphor  bronze,  pressed  in  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
removed  at  any  time  without  disturbing  the  alignment.  It  is 
further  arranged  so  that  all  gearing  and  running  parts  can  he 
removed  through  the  sides  of  the  machine,  thus  obviating  taking 
down  any  heavy  .parts  in  case  anything  should  need  attention. 
The  machine  is  arranged  to  be  operated  entirely  above  the  floor 
level,  making  a  special  foundation  unnecessary.  It  is  suited  for 
( ither  electric  or  belt  rlrive,  the  motor  shown  in  the  illustration 
being  2-;  h.p.  variable  speed.  ''%■..'...■ 


an  ojiportunity  to  clear  theW  by  foyaT  andt'fficient' service  in  tbe* 
future.  P.y  this  method  employees  having;  a  clear  record  for  two: 
years  jnior  to  July  r  will  be  entitled  to  cancellation  of  all  de- J 
nierits  previously  incurred.  A  clear-  record  for  one  year  will' 
cancel  all  demerits  prior  to  1(^5,  and  a  clear  record  for  twelve- 
consecutive  months  at  any  time  after  July  1  will  cancel  demerit/' 
records  nut  to  that  date.  Ten  days  will  be  cancelled  by  a  dear - 
record  i.if  six  months;  30  days  by  a  clear  record  of  ij  month.s; ; 
and  Cx)  days  by  a  clear  record  of  rS  months  after  July  i.  When  : 
an  employee's  (ieiiurit  record  aggregates  90  days  he  is  reheved' 
frfiin  duty  and  is  also  to  be  summarily  <Iismissid  for  drunken-"! 
ness,  carelessness,  insuhordination.  etc. 


•r;'.  '..■  ■■  •■' 


i-'..Mi'i.ovi;ES  GivE.v   .Aini.Moim.K  Tours. — Wells   Brothers   Conis. 
liany.  of  Circinrield,  Mass..  h:is  been  sending  the   foremen  of  the 
various  de]);irtnieiits  of  the  factory  and  their  families  on  outingS; 
during  the  summer  months.-    These  outings  take  the  form  of  all- 
day   automobile   trips   thnnigh   the   surrounding   countryside   and. 
t'l   the   nearby   cities   and  towns.     One   or   two   of  the    foremen,, 
with  their  families,  are  sent  at  e;ich  time,  the  company  provi<ling 
a  big  touritig  car  and  paying  all  expenses.     Kach  trif>  is  about" 
ij;  miles  long,  the  start  being  made  early  in  the  morning,  and 
the  return  ride  early  in  the  evening.     Dinner  is  arranged  for  at  : 
one  of  the  hotels  at   the  poiiU  of  destination.     These  trips  are 
:;11  I1.1  ditYeretit  places  and  all  have  proved  very  enjoyable. 
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COLD  SAW  CUTTING  OFF  MACHINE  FOR  BARS. 


;  A  new,  cold  saw,  cutting  off  machine  designed  chiefly-  for  rapid 
work  in  cutting  heavy  stock,  is  shown  in  the  acconi]ianying  illus- 
tration. In  addition  to  cutting  off  bars,  slabs,  shafting  and  I 
beams,  this  machine  is  also  adapted  to  a  variety  of  other  work. 
It  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  many  cases  to  do  some  of  the 
work  that  is  usually  done  on  slottcrs,  planers  or  even  milling^ 
machines  with  considerable  saving  of  time.  The  saw  is  similar 
in  general  design  to  the  one  described  in  this  journal  November, 
1909.  It  is,  however,  of  more  nia«sivc  constructir'n,  grral*.  r 
rigidity   and   has    some   marked"  improvements    in    many   uf  .the. 

,cIel»a8:";:;v^^<-,;V ^■'■■.■."'^rr-y-:-^ ■>•  ■  '■';■■,  v ' .-■ ,' -v- '. 

•    The   Capacity  of  the   machine   is   j^i    in.   round   stock;    7   in. 
square  stock;  15  in.  I  beams  in  a  vertical  position,  on  a  square 
^or  miter  cut,  and  5  in.  wide  by  15  in.  high   for  material   with 
el>loitg    sectioti.      Reference    to   the    illustration    will    iiliow  ;,the 


tripped  by  adjustable  dogs  bhtbe  sad|idk',  has  becir  tested  for  the 
period  of  over  a  year  and  found  venjr  satisfactory. 

Modern,  inserted  tooth  s.iw  blades  art  used,  fitted  with  a  bohl' 
back  to  eliminate  chattering  when  cutting  material  with  thin  sec--' 
ti<'n>,  and  structural  steel  which  dues  n<ti  permit  the  engagement 
of  two  or  more  teeth  of  the  $aw.a.t  one  time.  The  method  of 
securing  the  SHVv  blade  to  the  end  <>f  the  spindle  has  l)een  greatly 
inipruvcd  to  be  con^i>tent  witir  the  general  rigidiiy  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  is  accomplivhcd  by  means  of  a  circular  plate  fast- 
ened with  one  bolt  at-  the  center  -and  secured:  further  .■by.siic 
small  flush  pin'^  arranijed  in  a  ciTclo  alcng  its  suiter  tnlgV  and 
extending   througli   tlur    saw   blade.      This    ar ran getnem  iH-t    only 

'saves  :tiine  ill!; reirioviri^,  and ^^^^^^  as  only  one  bolt 

must  be  removed/ instead  of;  ^is,  J^iit  it  a,<ia$.to  Hie  strengi^^  of 

/thejoiiiti;.-.';: '-  ■■■^:.  ■  :  ■,/-■•'■■''''  ;■  v'  ■''■,-  :.'■'■■-..  ■■  .-  ■.'" 

In  the  hew  luhricating  systeiti   f<Sr  tlic  .cutter  bla<les  the  only 

"cliatige  consists  of  hicludioR  the  oil,  siotagc  iaiik  irt  tlH:  base 


,*;;.<;;  :■; 


'  '.-i     ^'  '.■.*.  ■ 


i.  ■.*'••--;• 
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KEVfjsfiii  cOto  SAW  ;cv*ti^"G  p^>^  .^vcAci;!:: 


•Otjjuenient   arranv^nKut    of   the   (tperatiiig   k^ve^s   :md   the   sitri-;^^ 

plicity  in  design  and  massive  construction  throughout,  especially 
in  the  spindle,  and  its  wide,  capped  bearings.  An  p.xccptioiially 
bmad   faced,  forged  steel,  spur  driving  gear   is  mounted  in  the 

=i[niddle  of  the  shaft  between  the  t?BVO  main  bearings.  All  the 
lw;arings  where  necessary  arc  fitted  with  bronze  hushhigs. 
Power  is  transmitted  through  the  worm  driving  shaft  and  a  steel 
spur  gear  cut  from  the  solid  shaft  on  which  the  worm  wheel 
is  mounted.  The  con'^truction  of  the  worm  wheel  and  worm 
together  with  the  roller  thrust  bearings,  all  of  which  are  encased 
to  permit  them  to  run  in  an  oil  bath,  is  practically  the  saane  a^-. 
that  on  the  machine  described  in  the  issue  referred  to  above.  . 
The  same  rigid  and  massive  construction  is  i)n)vide(l  in  tlu-  spin- 
dle saddle  with  wide,  square  bearing  surfaces  on  the  frame  of  tlie 
macliir.e    and    underlocking    gibs,    adjustments    for    wear    being 

.made  by  means  of  taper  shoes.  ;      :■  V.;^';!'; 

:  A  positive  feed  with  four  changes  ranging  from  '4  in.  to  iJ'S 
in.  per  min.  has  been  sitbstituted  for  the  continuous  friction  feed 
which  was  fortnerly  used  on  the  similar  machines.  This  change 
is  the  result  of  special  tests  at  the  works  of  manufacturers  in 
which  it  was  found  that  the  positive  feed  is  much  more  efficient 
and  better  adapted  to  rapid  work.  This  teed  with  its  automatic, 
positive  safety  release  arrangement,  governed  by  a  set  of  stQifs, 


casting  of  tile  machine,  thus  eliminating  the  separate  tank  ivhlch 
has  been  in  itse-  Jlio  ^yr-tcin  incltides  a  small  gcan-d  pump  and 
attachments  with  piping  extended  to  tile  jwoiht  of  cutling  so  that 
the  lubricating  and  heat  ak-orbin«  materials  arc  delivered  where 
tiny  arc  the  most  effective. 

This  cutting  I'lT  machine  i-  manufactured  by  the  Xcwton 
.Machine  Tool  Works,  I'hiladelpliia,  i*a.  The  worm  driving 
shaft  may  be  connected  either  to-  a  motor,  nujUHted  on  the  end 
of  the  machine  with  a  bvlt.  ge-ar  Oir  s-ilent  chain,  w  to  a  coun- 
tershaft which  is  furnished  when  desife^I.  ': .    ;   .  ■  :.  >    .. 


'  L.vteTkaixs  IN  Xew  Yokk  StATt.--l)uring  Jnui-thcrv  wcri 
^M-/!/  pa>senger  train.-  operated  over  the  steam  railways  in  the- 
Siatv  of  New  York.  In  the  cort-esi»«jnding.  montii,  lyoy.  tBirre 
Wire  55.551  trains  and  in  \<njii<,  fi.),\22r  This  year  88  per  cent,  of 
the  trains  were  on  time  at  division  terminals.  The  avi-ragv  delay 
for  each  late  train  wss  JI.2  mimitcs.  The  causes  «»f  delay  Were 
as  fpllmvs;  Waiting  fdr  corinecttous  froti)  other  cfivisions,  ^.3 
per  cent.;  work  at  stations,  18.5  per  cent.;  waiting  for  comuo- 
tiuns  with  other  railway-.  11.5  per  cent. :  train-  aheail,  7.6  per 
cent. ;  wrecks,  7.2  per  cent;  engine  failures,  6.9  iK-rcettt.'.  meet- 
ing and  passhtg  trains,  64  per  cent : 


'r-:-A  ■■-■, 
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NEW  Dili  HEAD  FOR  PIPE  THREADING. 


For  ubc  on  pipe  threading  machines  using  a  stationary  head, 
the  Landis  Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has  designed  a  new 
die  head  which  can  be  mounted  on  the  carriage  of  any  of  the 
standard  pipe  machines,  and  is  arranged  for  manual  operation  in 
opening  and  closing  the  dies. 

This  head  incorporates  the  use  of  the  well-known  Landis 
chasers  which  are  made  of  high  speed  steel  and  only  require 
grinding  on  the  ends  for  sharpening.     Their  life  is  limited  only 


The  heads  are  graduated  for  setting  the  dies  to  the  different 
diameters  to  be  threaded.  It  is  opened  and  closed  by  hand  and 
wnen  in  the  closed  position  the  die  is  rigidly  locked,  but  opens 
and  closes  freely  by  means  of  the  lever.  All  dies  are  made 
to  interchange  perfectly,  and  if  one  chaser  of  a  set  should  be 
worn  oiit  in  advance  of  the  others,  this  single  chaser  can  be 
replaced  without  replacing  the  entire  set. 

Dies  of  any  one  pitch  will  interchange  on  any  of  the  die 
heads  so  long  as  the  pitch  is  within  the  range  of  the  head.  For 
example,  dies  for  threading  i  in.  pipe  on  the  i  in.  head  will  also 
thread  i  in.  pipe  on  the  2  in.  head,  or  vice  versa,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large  assortment  of  dies  to  cover  the 
range  of  work  when  using  a  number  of  these  heads.  Of  course, 
one  set  of  dies  will  also  cut  all  sizes  having  the  same  number 
of  threads,  as  from  i  in.  to  2  ins.  for  example. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  SAFETY  WATER  GAUGE. 


TVPF.    DF    HOLDER    USUALLY    FUKNISUKI)    ON    THE    NEW 
LANDIS    DIE    HEAD. 

by  their  length.  After  being  ground  at  the  angle  giving  the 
proper  clearance  for  the  material  to  be  cut,  they  are  quickly  reset 
in  the  holder.s,  the  proper  location  being  obtained  by  a  small 
gauge  furnished  with  the  head. 

Two  types  of  holders  can  be  obtained  with  this  head,  the  ones 
shown  in  the  illustration,  which  are  not  arranged  for  cutting 
close  to  a  shoulder,  being  generally  furnisiicd.  These  holders,  as 
in  fact  is  the  whole  head,  are  made  of  steel.  The  clamp  is  so 
constructed   that  in   addition   to  holding  the  chaser  rigidly  also 


The  Swartwout  Automatic  Safety  Water  Gauge,  manufactured 
by  the  Ohio  Blower  Co.,  eliminates,  to  a  large  degree,  the  dan- 
gers resulting  from  broken  gauge  glasses.  Quick-closing  auto- 
matic valves  are  arranged  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  water  and 
steam  the  instant  the  glass  breaks. 

In  each  of  the  two  gauge  bodies  there  is  an  automatic  valve 
held  away  from  its  seat  while  in  use  by  a  spring,  shown  at  F  in 
the  sectional  view.  In  case  of  breakage  this  valve  is  closed 
quickly  by  the  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler.  The  valve  is  also 
controlled  by  the  hand  wheel,  so  that  both  valve  and  valve  seat 
are  easily  removed  for  cleaning  without  disturbing  the  gauge  at 
the  boiler  connections  and  without  removing  the  packing  of  the 
gauge  glass. 

As  shown  in  the  sectional  view,  the  screw  E  holds  the  parts 


NKW     LAXUIS    STATIONARY    DIE     HEAD. 

protect>  it  in  case  the  pipe  splits.  It  comes  down  over  the  throat 
of  the  die  and  is  rounded  out  near  the  cutting  point  so  as  to  act 
as  a  guide  for  rough  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  when  a  twister 
occurs  in  the  pipe  the  strain  is  thrown,  in  great  part,  on  the 
clamp,  thus  protecting  the  die  in  such  manner  that  the  liability 
to  breakage  is  small.  When  it  is  desired  to  thread  close  to  a 
shoulder  a  clamp  is  used  which  comes  flush  with  the  front  edge 
of  the  chaser  only,  thus  permitting  the  die  to  run  close  up  as 
in  threading  short  nipples,  etc. 

This  type  of  die  admits  of  cutting  speeds  decidedly  higher  than 
the  hobbed  type,  and  since  the  clearance  can  at  all  times  be 
ground  to  suit  the  quality  of  the  material  in  the  pipe,  ideal  cut- 
ting conditions  are  obtained.       — 


AUTOMATIC    SAFETY    WATER    GLASS. 

of  the  valve  together,  and  when  taken  out  with  a  small  screw 
driver  or  penknife  all  the  parts  are  released.  At  the  inner  end 
of  the  valve  stem  C  a  flat  scraper  D  loosens  any  sediment  adher- 
ing to  the  boiler  connection  and  as  it  revolves  with  every  turn 
of  the  hand  wheel  the  opening  is  cleared  frequently.  The  remov- 
able valve  case  A  is  provided  with  two  external  threads  of  the 
same  pitch,  but  of  different  diameters,  so  that  the  threads  on 
the  inner  end  may  slip  by  the  outer  internal  thread  when  inserted. 
Thtf  threads  are  cut  so  that  both  sets  engage  the  threads  of  the 
gauge  body  at  the  same  time,  thereby  insuring  a  good  fit. 

On  replacing  a  broken  glass  the  hand  wheel  is  turned  forward 
until  the  valve  is  forced  from  its  seat,  thus  allowing  water  or 
steam  to  flow  from  the  boiler  into  the  gauge  glass ;  the  valve  on 
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the  other  gauge  body  will  then  automatically  open  to  equalize 
the  pressure.  In  turning  the  hand  wheel  forward  to  force  the 
valve  from  its  seat,  the  movement  of  the  spring  F  in  stem  B 
must  first  be  taken  up  before  the  valve  moves.  Every  turn  of 
the  wheel  turns  the  valves  upon  their  seats.  In  this  way  they 
regrind  themselves  automatically. 

When  the  valve  case  is  removed  there  is  an  unobstructed  open- 
ing into  the  boiler  i  inch  in  diameter,  obtained  without  in  any 
way  disturbing  the  gauge  bodies. 

Another  ingenious  feature  of  the  Swartwout  Gauge  Glass  is 
the  gooseneck  gauge  body.    This  form  of  construction  allows  a 


DETAIL    OF     S\VART\VOl-T    S.AFETV     WATER    GAUGE. 

gauge  glass  2  to  4  inches  longer  than  usual,  thus  giving  greater 
visible  range  of  water  level.  Oflfsetting  the  gauge  glass  renders 
the  operation  of  replacing  a  broken  gauge  glass  an  easy  task.  It 
is  inserted  through  either  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  gauge  without 
in  any  way  disturbing  the  valves  or  seats.  It  need  not  be  of 
any  particular  length,  an  inch  or  more  making  no  difference.  It 
permits  the  use  of  softer  packings,  which  with  the  flexible  con- 
struction relieves  the  strain  on  the  gauge  glass,  thereby  greatlv 
reducing  breakages.  In  cleaning  also  the  value  of  the  gooseneck 
is  apparent,  for  by  simply  removing  the  top  plug  or  the  drain 
cock  at  the  bottom,  the  swab  for  cleaning  is  easily  inserted, 
without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  valves  or  gauge  bodies. 


SELF  PROPELLED  MACHINE  SHOP. 

The  North  Coast  Railroad  is  a  new  line  being  built  through 
central  and  western  Washington  from  Spokane  to  the  Cascades. 
During  the  construction  there  are,  of  course,  a  large  number 


MACHINE    SHOP    ON    WHEO-S. 

of  locomotives  and  cars  in  regular  service  which  are  continually 
getting  further  and  further  away  from  the  base  and  in  order 
to  properly  maintain  this  equipment  a  traveling  machine  shop 
lias  been  designed. 

This 'Shop  consists  of  a  specially  constructed,  very  large  box 


car  with  numerous  windp.ws  on  each  jide,  which  encloses  the 
gas  engine  for  driving  the  tools  and  a  selection  of  tools  suited 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  The  gas  engine  is  a  12  h.p.  Fairbanks - 
"Morse  and  is  connected  through  a  friction  clutch  to  the  wheels, 
so  that  the  car  is  capable  of  going^from  place  to  place  under  its 
own  power  and  can  also  do  switching  to  get  into  the  most  con- 
venient location.  It  is  capable  of  a  speed  of  about  10  miles  per 
hour.  In  the  car  are  conveniently  located  the  following  tools 
driven  by  belts  from  line  shafting  running  along  each  side  of 
the  roof:  23-inch  engine  lathe";  16-inch  shaper;  i^S-inch  bolt 
cutter ;  22-inch  vertical  drill ;  6-in.  pipe  threading  machine  and 
emery  wheel.  The  car  is  39  ft.  10  in.  long,  g  ft.  6  in.  wide  and 
9  ft.  high  inside. 


STEAM  AND  AIR  FLOW  METERS. 


It  is  often  desirable  to  know  and  obtam  a  constarit  record  of 
the  amount  of  steam  or  air  flowing  through  pipes  which  furnish 
a  supply  to  either  separate  pieces  of  machinery  or  to  a  whole 
plant.  The  Pitot  tube  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  when  making  rii  effi<.iency  test  of  a  plant  or 
some  piece  of  apparatus,  but  in  those  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
make  frequent  observations  and  records,  and  up  to  recently  there 


INTERIOR   OF    M.\CHINE   SHOP   CAR. 

iias  been  no  instrument  which  could  do  this  automatically  and 
;)resent  the  results  as  a  graphical  record. 

Realizing  the  demand  for  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  has  recently  perfected  a  meter  which  furnishes 
:i  record  on  a  roll  of  paper  similar  to  the  record  from  a  Boyer 
-^peed  indicator.  These  instruments  have  been  very  carefully 
tested  and  checked  and  have  been  found  to  be  very  accurate. 
They  can  be  installed  on  any  pipe  line  with  little  difficulty  and 
no  rearrangement  of  the  connections  and  are  arranged  so  as  to 
register  accurately  for  either  a  coastant  flow  or  aa  intermit- 
tent flow,  as  desired.        .  = .    "  ^ v^^vV^'V  ■  r""  ^  ='   '  ' 

A  modification  of  the  Pitot  tube  principle  is  used  in  this  in- 
strument, which  in  brief  consists  of  placing  a  U  tube  carrying 
.nercury,  on  a  balance,  so  arranged  that  a  change  in  the  level 
n  the  two  legs  of  the  tube  tends  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
leam,  which  tendencj''is  recorded  by  a  pen  point  on  a  roll  of 
;  aper  through  the  medium  of  a  series  of  counterbalanced  levers. 

A  brass  nozzle  and  plug,  shown  in  Fig.  i,  is  inserted  in  the 
;  iping  at  the  place  where  the  flow  is  to  be  measured.  This  nozzle 
carries  two  sets  of  openings,  one  facing  the  dirjjction  of  the 
flow  and  extending  diametrically  across  the  nozzle  and  the  other 
a  trailing  set  consisting  of  two  openings,  one  at  90  degs.  and  the 
other  at  180  degs.  in  the  direction  of  the  flow.  The  impingement 
of  the  steam  against  the  leading  openings  sets  up  in  them  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  static  pressure  plus  that  due  to  the  velocity 
head,  while  the  trailing  set^s  affected  by  the  static  pressure  less 
that   due  to   the  velocity.     The  difference   in   these   values   is  a 


■ill) 
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M^V  Din  HEAD  FOR  PIPE  THREADING. 

I- or  iiM    nil   jiipi-  threading  ni.icliiiies  ii>iiij;  a   >tatioiiary  licad, 

the   Laiidi*   Machine  Co..  \\'a>iu>boro,   Pa.,  ha>  (k'sit^ned  a  new 

die  head   which  can  bif  mounted  on   the  carriage  of  any  of   the 

stjUidard  pipe  niacliines,  and  i.<  arranged  ftir  manual  operation'in 

i^ieiiing  and  closing  the  «lics.  •  ;;    . 

■     This    head    incorporates   the    use    of    llie    well-known    Lamdis 

■C^a>er>    which    are    ni.ide    of    hit^h    <peed    >teil    and    oiil\    recpure 

.griiuUng  V »n  th(i'  cmM ,f i?r  >liarpiniiiu.      Ih«;ir  life  is  limited  only 


I'he  iuad>  are  graduated  for  .setting  tlic  dies  to  the- different 
diameters  to  l<e  tlircaded.  It  is  opened  and  closed  by  hand  and  .; 
wneii  in  the  closed  position  the  die  is  rigidly  locked,  but  open^  • 
and  closes  freely  by  means  of  the  lever.  All  dies  are  made  . ' 
to  interchange  perfectly,  and  if  one  chaser  o{.  a  set  should  be  • 
worn  out  in  advance  of  the  others,  this  single  chaser  can  be  V- 
replaced  without  replacing  the  entire  set. 

Dies  of  any  one  ^itch  will  interchange  on  any  of  the  die 
luail-  -o  long  as  the  pitch  is  within  the  range  of-'the  head.  For  \ 
exanri)le.  dies  for  threading  i  in.  pipe  on  the  i  in.  head  will  also  ? 
thread  i  in.  pipe  on  the  2  in.  head,  or  vice  versa,  thus  avoiding  . :. 
the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large  assortment  of  dies  to  cover  the  "/ . 
range  of  work  when  using  a  number  of  tiiese  heads.  Of  course,  -■. 
one  set  of  dies  will  al.so  cut  all  sizes  having  the  same  number  '., 
of  thr<.a4.>,  a.s  from  ijn.  to  2  ins.  for  example.      , 


AN  AUTOMATIC  SAFETY  WATER  GAUGE. 


;-y'"!:'i-.  %;;';■■' \-;-'  ..;,':'"'-'-\;--.->'.LA>:i)iS;iitE  jiead.  ■  v'.;';.:;.';-' .'  '"";",'■■■■■ 

•;•. .i>y ' rij«>ir   U-n^iitiV '  .,Atit*r  at  ttte   angle  giving   tin 

proper  clv'«irancc  for  tiiy,  material  to  be  cut.  tiiey  are  quickly  reset 

i^ 'tlje  jioldcrst  the  ;pfo]K-r   location  being  obtaiiud   l>y  a  small 

Ijatige  funiislud  with  tlie  luai!. 

■  ;■••;•  TvVo  types  of  holiK'r.s  can*  l)e  oiitauied  uiUi  llii>  lieail,  the  oiu« 

,'  vshoViu 'in  -the  illustratioti.   wliieli    ;ne  '  iiof.'  jirranged    for   eutliiiL: 

i:}b.';(6  to  a  shonlder,  being  generally  funiisju-d.      Tlu-e  holders.  ;t- 

'  in  fact  is  the  whole  liea<I,  are  made  uf  steel.      liie  c.lamp  is   so 

o»iistriu-teil    that    in   addition    to    lioldin^    the   chafer    rit;idly   also 


The  Swariwout  Automatic  Safety  Water  C%augc,  manufactured 
by  the  Ohio  Blower  Co..  eliminates,  to  a  large  degree,  the  dan- 
gers  residting  from  broken  gauge  glasses.     Qqick-closing  auto-^ 
matic    valves    are    arranged    to   cut    otT    the    floV    of    water   and 
steam  the  instant  the  glass  breaks. 

In  each  of  the  two  gauge  bodies  there  is  an  automatic  valve 
held  away  from  its  scat  while  in  use  by  a  spring,  shown  at  F  in 
the  sectional  view.  Jn  case,  of  breakage  this  valve  is  closed 
quickly  by  the  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler.  The  valve  is  also 
controlled  by  the  hand  wheel,  so  that  both  valve  and  valve  seat 
are  easily  removed  for  cleaning  without  disturbing  the  gauge  at 
the  boiler  connections  and  without  removing  the  packing  pi  the 
gauge  glass.'  :^'.''V-'  ..■'.";^;\.:-"-\/.  ':  v^^";-;.;.;;.:.,  ?"•*>;<?■;*■,  y*   -. 

.•\s  shown  in  the  sectional  view,  the  screw  E  holds  the  parts 


•v. 


;■■-.■■; 


^  .V  ."■.>;•- 


•^1. 


s,  V.      I.  V.MrlS    ST.>T:!0.\.\KV    Irtfe    ME.M>. 

prV^^cts  ft  fjii3«*'  the  jiijw  split  ^:    Itconiysdow  trover  -the  tliroai 

*»f  tiK-' die  unci  i:5  rounded  oirt  near  t4K'  cutting  point  so  as  to  act 

A^a  ¥rfti<le  for  rowgh  endSj  and  at  the  same  time  wlun  a  twister 

rocc^irs-iSi  the  pipe  the   strain'  is  flifowti.  in   great  part,  on  t!ie 

clamp,  tlni>   protecting  the  die  in  such  inanij«rMji:it  the  hability 

;tg  brt'.'ikage.is  snialL  .  AVU^n  it  .ii^  thread  close  to  :i 

•  ishouWer  .a  claini)  is  used  which  eomes  flush  with  the  front  edge 

i if  the  chafer  only,  thus  per^iitting  the   die  to  run  close  up  as 

111  tlirea<Hng  short  nipples,  etc. 

•  This  t>pe:of  <lie  ailmits  of  cutting  speeds  decidedly  higher  than 
the  bobbed  type,  and  since  the  clearance  can  at  all  times  be 
ground  to  suit  the  (luality  of  the  material  in  Jthe  pipe,  ideal  cut- 
tJnsj  coiiditious  are  obtained,  ':>"  >~:'"    .;^^/': '•-  -'    /      - 


\r  loVtXTll-    SAKKTV     U  AIKK    <;f..\«S:  ■ 

of  the  valve  together,  and  when  taken  out  with  a  small  screw- 
driver or  penknife  all  the  parts  are  released.  At  the  inner  end 
of  the  valve  stem  C  a  flat  scraper  D  loosens  any  sediment  adher- 
ing to  the  biiler  connection  and  as  it  revolves  with  every  turn 
of  the  hand  wheel  the  opening  is  cleared  frequently.  The  remov- 
able valve  case  A  is  provided  with  two  external  threads  of  the 
same  pitch,  but  of  difl^ent  diameters,  so  that  the  threads  on 
the  inner  end  may  slip  by  the  outer  internal  thread  when  inserted. 
The  threads  are  cut  so  that  both  sets  engage  the  threads  of  the 
gauge  body  at  the  same  time,  thereby  insuring  a  good  fit.  :"\ 

On  replacing  a  broken  glass  the  hand  wheel  is  turned  forward 
until  the  valve  is  forced  from  its  seat,  thus  allowing  water  or 
steam  to  flow  from  the  boiler  into  the  gauge  glass ;  the  valve  on 


KA- 


i  J.-..^  . 
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/the  other  gauge  body  will  then  automatically  open  to  equalize 
the  pressure.     In  turning  the  hand  wheel  forward  to  force  the 

•     valve  from  its  scat,  the  movement  of  the  spring  I'"  in  stem   B 
must  first  be  taken  up  before  the  valye  moves.     Every  turd  of 

;     the  wheel  turns  the  valves  upon  their  seats.     In  this  way  they 
regrind  themselves  automatically. 

When  the  valve  case  is  removed  there  is  an  unobstructed  open- 
ing into  the  boiler   i  inch  in  diameter,  obtained  without  in  any 

;'  . way  disturbing  the  gauge  bodies. 

Another  ingenious  feature  of  the   Swartwout  Gauge  Glass  is 
the  gooseneck  gauge  body.     This  form  of  construction  allows  a 


<-.    . 


■OEtAit,  ill 


^\\  AKIWnr  I 


AI  KTV     V\  ATKR     G.XCGF.: 


gauge  glass  2  to  4  inches  lonmr  than  usual,  thus  giving  greater 
visible  range  of  water  level.  Offsetting  the  gauge  glass  renders 
the  operation  of  replacing  a  Jjroken  gauge  glass  an  easy  task,  h 
is  inserted  through  either  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  gauge  withoui 
in  any  way  disturbing  tlie  valves  or  scats.  It  need  hot  be  of 
any  particular  length,  an  inch  or  more  making  no -difference.  It 
permits  the  use  of  softer  packings,  which  with  tlie  fle.Kible  con- 
struction relieves  the  strain  on  the  gauge  glass,  thereby  grcatlv 
reducing  breakages.  In  cleaning  also  the  value  of  the  gooseneck 
is  apparent,  for  by  simply  removing  the  top  plug  or  the  drain 
cock  at'  the  bottom,  the  swab  for  cleaning  is  easily  inserteil, 
without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  valves  or  gauge  bodies. 


'%y'i-^'r.?\y-r:jt^  PROPELLED  MACHINE  SHOP. 

;' ■•::/:  The  North  Coast  Railroad  is  a  new  line  being  built  througl^ 
central  and  western  Washington  from  Siwkane  to  the  Cascades. 
Durmg  the  construction  there  arc.   of   course,  a   large   number 


':  ■  (if  locomotives  and^ cars  in  regular  service  which  are  continually 
:■-'.  getting  further  and  further  away  from  the  base  and  in  order 
;*  :  to   properly   maintain   this   equipment   a   traveling  piachine   shop 

.'_^,:''-';ha&,beeii  designed.    ,:.-"■■         ;..,,.  \'-;-':'.^i'''.y  ':''>^::,:'-i.''%^- 

t-  this  shop  consists  of  a  specially  constrticte^,  very  large  >boK; 


car  AVilh  imtnerous  window >  yu  each  jide,  wjiicii  cHcioses,  the 
gas  engine  for  driving  the  tools  and  a  selection  of  tools  suited 
for  the  work  to  Ix'  done.  The  gas  engine  ii  a  12  h.p.  Fairbauks- 
jyibtsc  land  Js:  conjidctcd  tkrotigh  a  frictiOiv  clutch  to  the  wh^s^ 
so  that  the  car  is  capalrie' of  goini*  from  place  to  plaice  under  its 
own  power  an^l  can  also  do  •^witching  to  get  intti  the  niost  con- 
venient locatioir.  It  is  capable  of  3  sjievd  of  alxmt  jo  niilcs  per 
hour,  r  In  thfi  car-  are  convciiienfly  located  the  follow  tHfj  t»K>ls 
driven  by  bolts  ftoni  line  shafting  runiiing  along  each  >ide  of 
the  roof:  23-iijch  engine  lathe :  tO-inch  shaper;  iVj.-inch  bolt 
cutter  ;22'iiich  vertical  drill ;  6-in.  pipe  threading  machine:  apd 
rniery  wheel.  The  car  is  39  it;  ib  in,  long,  9  ft.  j6  m.;  wide%id 
(jrft.  iiigh  insider  ».;•--."     -r. 


r^';X;;:.^;-   STEAM  AND  AIR  FLOW  METERS.;^^ ;- :-;^  ^V^-:; 

It  is  often  desirable  to  know  arfdobfnn  a  constant  record  of 
the  amount  of  steam  or  air  llowring  tlirougH  pipes  which  furnish 
;i  supply  to  either  separate  pieces  of  mafchinery  or  ^0  a  whole 
plant.  The  Pitot  tube  has  been  ttscd" for  Thib  purpose  witli  a  fair 
dei^ree  of  aocnraryWiut)  makinjn  rn  vftiCiWiGy  test  of  a  plant  or 
.-onie  piece  of  aviparaius,  l)ut  in  tlu>se  cases  it  is  .necessary  to 
make  frequent  obseryations  altdrc<^ordS,' and  ;ap  to  receiitly  there 


t  N  Tiatio«  bty.  mtACh  IKE  sttpp ;  r A  K' 

!;as  been   111)  in>trunientwdiichcoiild  do  *thi|>  automatically  aiHl 

;)resent  the  results  as  a  graphical  record:  :  v' : 

Realizing  the  denumd  for  an  itistruincui  of  this  k«id,  the  G<jnj? 

\-tal  Electric  Gb.  has  recently  perfected  a  itieterwhiclv^l^ 

:i  recorddii  a  roll  of  paper  similar  to  ihe  record  from  a  I'l-yer 

-peed   indicator.     These   instrmiicntS;  have   been   very  carefully 

tested  ami  checked  and  have  beeii  fouitd'  tovbe:  very  accftratei 

rhey  can  be  installed  on  any  pijie  line  v.ith  little  ditficulty  an<i 

10  rearrangement  of  the  coiinecTions  and  are  arraiHatl  so  as  to 

register   accurately    for   either  , a  constant   fl"w  j>r   an   interimt- 

te)itiloW,a^  desired.  ■r;V^V-  ■    '-^'^^r  ■'^'^■'.'^f: 

A,  itiodirication  of  the  Pitoii  tube  principle  is-  used  iii  tliis  in- 

sjrumcut,  which  in,  brief  cohsists  of  placing  a  U  tuljc,  carrying 

;ne>rcury,  on  a  balance,  so  arraiige<i  that  a  change  in  the  level 

tv  the  twb  tegs  of  the  tulic  telids  to  destr«3ijf;  tlie  :balance  of  the 

■  cani,  w liich  tendeucv-  is  recordiM  by  a  pen  {» livit  < <n  a  roll  of 

■  aper  through,  the  inedinnv  pf  a  series  «>f  coimterbalanccd  levers. 

A;:bntss  xjioKy^lc.  and  plug,  iiho^^i«;15i^-l  !■.  »s  inserteid Jin  tlie 
'ijnng:  at' tlit-  place  whci^x-  the  iV>wf/i<  tjhJieiJiVa^iUretl.  Tliis  iio;<zle 
carries  two  srts  of  oiK-imigs,' qn^  facing  the  direction  cif  the 
tlow  and  exten< ling  <.liainetriralljacro>^^^  uthcr 

•a  trailing  set  consisting  «>ftw'6:openii)g  aitd  th« 

other  at  if>0  degs.  in  the  direction  of  the  flow.  Tlie  inipiTigcmfHt 
of  the  steam  against  the  leading  openings  sets  tip  in  them  a 
pressiire^equal  to  the  static  ;pre;ssiirei)ltis  ^liiit  <hic:totltc  velocity 

; headv;\vhilfe  the  trailing  set  i«  affected  l>y  tlw  static  .pressure  less, 
that  due  to  tlie  i-vloclty.     The  di^ffereftre-^iu  tfe      vSdiies  is  a 
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measure  of  the  velocity  and  for  constant  temperature  and  pres- 
sure gives  the  rate  of  flow.  The  pressures  in  the  two  sets  of 
openings  are  connected  through  separate  longitudinal  tubes  to 
the  plug,  and  from  there  by  l^i-'m.  pipes  to  the  meter. 

Figure  2  shows  the  whole  apparatus  as  connected   with  pipe 


.    'f^'-     ";&  A/ozz;e-^(u$ 


Leadip^SeC 


FIG.    I. 

raid  Fig.  3  the  details  of  the  recording  meter.  In  this  are  two 
cylindrical  hollow  cups  filled  to  about  one-half  their  height 
with  mercury  and  joined  at  the  bottom  by  a  hollow  tube.  This 
U  tube  is  supported  on  and  free  to  move  as  a  balance  about  a  set 
of  knife  edges.  The  two  pressures  from  the  plug  are  connected 
to  the  cups  by  flexible  steel  tubing,  which  offers  a  minimum  re- 
sistance to  the  movement  of  the  balance.  The  greater  pressure 
acting  upon  the  left  hand  cup,  for  instance,  forces  more  mercury 
into  the  right  hand  cup  and  thus  tilts  the  beam  about  the  knife 
edges  until  the  movement  of  the  counterweights  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  meter  exactly  balances  the  displacement  of  the  mer- 
cury. This  movement  is  multiplied  by  levers  and  registered  by 
the  pen  upon  the  roll  of  paper,  which  is  driven  by  an  eight-day 
clock  at  a  rate  of  about  i  inch  per  hour,  ihis  roll  being  properly 
ruled  to  show  the  flow  in  Iljs.  per  hour. 

Proper  correction  weights  and  adjustments  are  provided  to 
adapt  the  instrument  to  any  degree  of  pressure  or  temperature. 
In  cases  where  the  pressure  varies  more  than   10  lbs.  from  the 


FIG.    2. 

normal,  an  automatic  correction  device  is  included  to  compen- 
sate for  the  error  thus  introduced  on  the  instrument  set  for  a 
constant  pressure.  This  consists  of  a  hollow  spring  similar  to 
the  pressure  spring  in  the  steam  gauge  and  is  connected  so  as 
to  be  influenced  \/(f  the  static  pressure  of  the  steam  at  a  point 


\j^^wnm^^^^ 


Pressure  ar/d  '^mp. 
Correct/cn  ^  VelfM 


FIG.   3- 

where  the  flow  is  being  measured.  The  movement  of  this  spring 
actuates  a  small  correction  counterweight  and  permits  an  accu- 
rate record  being  obtained  for  any  rate  of  flow  under  varying 
pressure. 

An  instrument  which  will  indicate,  but  not  graphically  record, 
the  rate  of  flow  of  steam  or  air  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  in- 
strument is  arranged  on  the  principle  of  a  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  a  U  shape  tube,  which  actuates  a  pulley  that 
in  turn  moves  a  small  U  magnet.  This  magnet  affects*  an  indi- 
cating needle  mounted  in  a  separate  cylindrical  casing  and  reg- 
isters on  a  calibrated  dial,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

These   instruments,  since  their  introduction  a  short  time  ago. 


FIG.   4. 

have  proven  to  be  of  great  value  not  only  for  test  work,  but  for 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  daily  operation  of  various  machines 
and  the  immediate  determination  of  any  unusual  condition  that 
might  lower  the  efficiency.  The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  is  issuing  a  very  fully  illustrated  catalogue  that 
gives  the  sizes  suited  to  different  conditions. 


Tr.\ffxc  Through  the  Soo  Canals. — There  were  a  total  of 
3,242  vessels  passing  through  the  U.  Si  and  Canadian  canals  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  July,  1910.  These  vessels  carried  a  total  of 
nearly  ten  million  tons  of  freight.  Of  this  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion was  east  bound  and  two  and  a  half  million  west  bound. 
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MEN  WANTED. 


Publicity  Manager. — Man  capable  of  handling  the  prepara- 
tion (»f  catalogs  and  Indletins  anil  special  literature  for  a  railway 
supply  company.     Address  A.   1.1.  A. 


Car  Draftsman. — Experienced  man  on  car  design,  especially 
passenger  cars,  on  prominent  lastern  railroad;  excellent  open- 
ing for  the  right  man.     Address  W.  R.  M. 


Locomotive  Draftsman. — ^Two  or  three  men  experienced  in 
locomotive  design  and  construction  wanted  by  large  road  in 
the  southwest;  salary  $8o  to  $ioo.    Address  H.  H.  M, 


POSITIONS  WANTED, 


Mechanical  Engineer  or  Chief  Draftsman. — Long  experi- 
ence in  the  drafting  room  of  railways ;  at  present  chief  drafts- 
man ;  wishes  position  on  a  southern  railway.     Address  P.  F.  R. 


Chief    Draftsman    or    Similar    Position. — Technical    man, 
seven  years'  railroad  experience;  now  leading  draftsman  on  loco- 
motive and  electrical   work  on   one  of  the  largest  railway  sys 
tems.    Address  E.  J.  W. 


Expert  on  Machine  Tool  Design. — Has  had  long  experience 
with  the  design  and  building  of  machine  tools  and  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  shop  production.  Well  equipped  for  duties  as 
director  of  a  trade  school  or  similar  work.     Address  S.  C.  J. 


Designer  of  Railroad  Specialties. — Man  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  railroad  design  now  chief  draftsman  of  one  of  the 
largest  systems  wishes  position  with  a  supply  company  handling 
railway  specialties,  that  require  a  designer  of  exceptional  ability. 
Address  R.  L.  W. 


General  Inspector. — Middle-aged  man  with  technical  educa- 
tion ;  20  years'  experience ;  expert  on  fuel,  tests,  spark  throw- 
ing and  front  end  arrangements ;  has  held  alj  positions  from 
fireman  to  master  mechanic  and  from  machinist  to  mechanical 
engineer.     Address  S.  S. 


Mechanical  Engineer  or  Sales  Engineer. — 'University  grad- 
uate; twelve  years'  practical  experience  as  designing  engi- 
neer and  estimator  with  locomotive  car  manufacturers ;  has 
been  chief  draftsman  on  a  large  western  railroad  and  is  a 
specialist  on  steel  coach  calculations,  designs,  estimates  and  de- 
tails.    Address  H.  D.  W. 


Sales  Engineer,  Inspector  or  Mechanical  Engineer. — 
(iraduate  in  mechanical  engineering,  with  nine  years'  practical 
experience  in  capacity  of  special  apprentice,  draftsman,  chief 
draftsman,  roundhouse  foreman,  mechanical  inspector  and  chief 
estimator  with  railroads  and  steel  car  manufacturing  concern. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  mechanical  lines  and  exercising  of 
executive  ability.     Address   S.  F.  W. 


PERSONALS. 


W.  R.  Wood  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  tests  on  the  Great 
Northern  Ry.,  with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Charles  F.  Roberts  has  been  appointed  assistant  locomotive 
superintendent  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana,  with  office  at 
Havana,  Cuba. 


H.  L.  Jace  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  South 
Dakota  Central  Ry.,  with  offices  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  succeeding 
C.  A.  Swan,  resigned. 


Wm.  Hill  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Iowa 
Central  Ry.  at  Marshalltown,  la.,  succeeding  C.  E.  Gossett. 


M.  Flannagan  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Richmond  division  <»f  the  Che.>apeake  &  Ohio  Ky.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Richmond,  V"a. 


D.  P.  Kelt.(:(;g,  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  shop  sni)erintendent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  general  shops. 


W.  V.  O'Xeill  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Crystal  City  and  Uvalde  Railroad,  with  office  at  Crystal  City, 
Texas,  succeeding  J.  S.  Hardwick. 


C.  J.  Anderson,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  National 
Lines  of  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Southern  Pacitic  Co.  at  Nazatlan,  Mexico. 


F.  A.  Butler  has  been  made  master  mechanic  of  Boston  di- 
vision of  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  with  office  at  Beacon 
Park,  Allston,  Mass.,  succeeding  J.  B.  Canficid,  transferred. 


E.  J.  Searles  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  su- 
pcrinteaident  of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 
and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R.,  at  Baltimore,  Md 


T.  H.  Haggerty  has  been  appointed  smoke  inspector  on  th-: 
Chicago  terminal  division  of  the  Qiicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacify 
Ry.,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  E.  A.  Lutzow,  resigned. 


Thomas  O'Leary,  master  mechanic  on  the  Tucson  division  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mcclianic  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  succeeding  D.  P.  Kellogg. 


L.  L.  Wood  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery  of  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  R.  R., 
with  office  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  succeeding  G.  H.  Bussing,  re- 
signed. •- ;  I 


W.  C.  Peterson,  round  house  foreman  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  at  Viuna,  Ariz.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  on  the 
Tucson    division   -at    Tucson,  Ariz.,    succeeding    Tom    O'Leary, 
transferred.  >   \ -. '^s- 


C.  IT.  Hogan,  division  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  tlie 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R:  R.  at  Depew,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with 
office  at  Albany.  N.  Y. :]:  ;  -  : 


J.  B.Canfield,  master  niechani'c  of  the  Bdston  division  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  has  beT^i  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Albany  division,  with  office  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  suc- 
ceeding A.  J.  Fries,  promoted. 


W.  B.  LiLLis,  general  foreman,  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  shops, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  formerly  holding  similar  positions  at  Burn- 
side  and  Freeport,  111.,  has  resigned,  to  become  superintendent  of 
Greenlee  Brothers  Company,  Rockford,  111. 


George  H.  Bussing,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  R.  R.,  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Buffalo  &  Sus- 
quehanna R.  R.  and  the  BuflFalo  &  Susquehanna  Ry.,  .with  office 
at  Galeton,  Pa. 


A,  J.  Fries,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
R.  R.,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  division  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Western  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  with  office  at  Depew,  N. 
Y.,  succeeding  C.  H.  Hogan,  promoted. 
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•I,- 


measure  of  the  velocity  and  for  constant  temperature  and  prcs- 

..sure  srivcs  the  rate  of  flow.    The  pressures  in  the  two  sets  of 

>,..' openings    arc    connected    through    separate    longitudinal    tubes    to 

v"'  ^Ihe  plugj  and  front  there  by  J^'ip.  pipes  to  the  meter.''" ",.,';  ,:. 

''yFilsritTc  2  sh.Q«'s,  tJTe  whole  apparatus   as   connected    with   pi[ie 


m.:X 


■^ 


^■■■-h-: 


»w<r  Fig.  ;^  tile  <|et ail- 


■'■•■■4: 


■  TraJfi/nsSet 


"Jjdi/jI.yS.  ■■ 


''^^!\:::':n  ■■■.:■.:>■■■ ,.  '■■■  •■••>■.•■■•  •...■:•.■ 
'■:■'■  ^  ■•■"^yif  •,.•■--':•*-'  '--■^-..r  ■•■•--■■ 

Itlie  recOfdijtg  meter.      In   tlii-  are  twtr' 
■.■.:•, t'X?lindrii-;d    ht.'jlow    cnpS    tiPed    tv^^J»out    nncdiali'    tluir    luight 
■'■,  vtt-it]t..JheTeiir;v'aii«l  imiHN]  at-U  a  imlldw  tuhe.    This 

.-.;'  ;.l:'  ttihe  js  <iny><>rted  xMian«r.fn!c.  t:ovJift  a  halar.o   aUont  a  set 

'.'■•  ..•of -knife  edges;  Tlu'  two 'pres'siifiS  from  tlu-  jiln;,;  ari-  ccauiected 
;'-  .to  the -ctH^"^  hy  flex  11)1^^^  tiil)ing,  which  offcrs'a  niininuun  ic- 

.-'y'^l'stSftiindc'rio  the  niOyeiu.ent  of  the,  balance.  The  greater  pressure 
■;.  J  acting  Hp<  III  the  left  hand  cup,  fur  instance,  foi^es  more  mercury 
';"  A;»nti>:  the  riglit  hand  cu]»  and  ihiis  tilts  the  beam  alKtul  the  knife 
r.'.'N-^dge^  until  the  moverikntrif  the  counterweights  at  the  extreme 
,;5.,r'rhlht  of  the  meter' iesaetly  balatices  tiu-  di-iiiaciinent  of  tin.'  nier- 
-.  .'  Ciiry.- This  nioyeniem  is  nndtipliid  hy  li.\ers  and  registered  liv 
..  \,.the  pm.  jipot)  the.  roll  of  p.-ijier.  which  is  driven  I)y  an  eight  d.iy 

■.■'■■xl.o<'J«  at  J^  rrrt€«>i  about   t  hich  p'-r  h>>ur,  iliis  roll  lning  properly 

•.  /''ttifcid;  t0:'sh<»w  the  tlow  ill  lbs.  pu"  jjonr,  ■•  ;.  ;.;^ .  , :  y-;;,  ^:  .' 

,';'.■  v-Pi^oper   c<>rrection    weights   aiul   ad.instfnnlts   are   provided    to 

-■•'•.jidiipt  the  instrununt   lo!  any  degree  of  pressure  or  temperature 
T'  \1»  <a.ses^ -.wherV  the  p'ressiir*^  varies:  mote  thiwt;  ro  jh-.   from  the 


A.-- 1:. 


•^  .iK>rtivdv.;;in   automatic  Corrcci'h-^i   device   is' included   to  compen- 
sate, f<'3"  file  error  thus  it'troduetHJ  on  tlve  instrument  set   for  a 
'rtnjstahl,  presstjrci     'nyis  cons         itfi.;!   hollow   sj)ring   similar  to 
•tlM;  .jtress.iiri^spt'Hijt  in  tlu\  stv  a^id  is  connected  so  as 

■  to- bevir/rtttvhcedhy;,  the  static   pressure   <■{   the    stt-ani   at    a   point 


where  the  flow  is  tieihg  measured.    The  movement  of  this  spring  '. 
actuates  .i  small  correction  counterweight   and  permits  an  accu-    ■;/; 
rate  record' being  obtained   for  any  rate  of  flow  under  varying    ',; 
pressure-      ,'•,":' -'^j' ■  v  ^  '■'  ^' '\- ^  ■■^(■..' ■■'■'■   \  '■   s-^ '■-;■. a!': J. 

An  insirumertt  Avhich  will  indicate,  but  not  graphically  record,; 
th(  rate  of  tlow  of  steam  or  air  is  siiown  in  hig-  4.  This  in-..v'.; 
strnnuin  is  arranged  on  the  principle  of  a  float  on  the  surface  v"  • 
of  tin-  mercury  in  a  U  shape  tube,  which  actuates  a  pulley  that  .  ■■• 
in  turn  moves  a  small  U  magnet.  This  magnet  affects  an  indi-  v^.' 
rating  needle  mounted  in  a  separ;itc  cylindrical  casing  and  reg-  • 
isters  on  a  calibrated  dial,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  ', .. 

Thi'Se    instrnnii-nts,   sjnce    their   introduction   a   short    time   agfo,*..-.' i 


t*J:-- 


ri...  4     ,;\::..'-:'.-,^:-'v;;  ■■';V;  ■. y-. '.-■;'■ '■:;•>•;-■ 

have  j>rovin  to  he  of  great  value  not  onl/  for  test  work,  hut  for 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  tlie  daily  operation  of  various  machines 
and  the  iinmediatc  determination  of  any  unusual  condition  that 
might  lower  the  efficiency.  The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady. .\.  Y.,  is  issuing  a  very  fully  illustrated  catalogue  that 
gives  the  sizfs  suited  to  different  conditions. 


ri..\iKic  Tjil*of(iii    Tin:   .^00   C'.\.\.\i.s. — There   were   a   total  of- 
.?,_'4J  vessels  passing  tliroug!)  the  U.   .S.  and  Canadian  canals  at, 
.^ault   Ste.   Marie  in  July,   loto.    These  vessels  carried  a  total  of, 
nearly  ten  million  tors  af  freight.    Of  this  sCv<:n  and  a  half  mil- 
lion was  east  hound  ami  twn  .-md   a   half  nn'llioii   wc^t  boynd-    , '.' 
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■■/i.}  ■^■■'  ':'"■'■'■■' ^.^.'-'I'-k-:  MEN    WANTED.  :V  •?  -1  M/  I'lvVNJiAc.vv  lias   hi-t^n  ^ij)tMiinUMi   tnasti-f  iiuoIi.-umV  •it    tlv- 

I'lCLu  I  r\     M  \.\  \<,i  K. — Man    •■aiialiK'   <>/    liamtliii!;  tin--  propara-      ,   cj.Hafti'rs  .al;  l\i»lii.n<Hi'i.  \.;i.  ;..  >,.  .,  .,   ■'■,   ...  ,;  :-     ..     . ;  .■, ..  'j 

tiiin  ni  cat;!!"!^-  and  lntllrtins  a;)il  spmat  IiUtuUmt  fur  a  tailA\:ty  ^^•■^r'^'-^\:^;^^^x^^.•v  ^>/ .-:",>'  -.'.1^^  ■;■"';'.■;>'.>,'.  ''}.\  ■:;-/  -^'^^7^"C;^^'^■^'' '"'■".:  y^-.^t 

~ — "— — ~  ■•'<-;;;::"■,■  ;■    L    V     vat  Jit^s  A»'V^*^^5>-"<^''' .^ 

'    'C^K    I  >i<Arr^MA5f;-— l^xpcrkncctl  nnni^ircar  <1csiKtWcspcei^^  .tlit- .I>Jii;  Aug>K'^  g^^'Hial  >h^K^^ '^^^^^.  -      'r-\C  i    '  .  '    > 

pas.sciiR<.r   cai>,  en   prMiniiKtit   i;tsleTiv.railriiadv  cxcejlvnl  <)pi*rf'-<. 


ii.K  for  the   riiilit   man.     Aadr.->s  AV/ R,  M..^^ X  ,^-'^  ;  -;:.  =^  ,,^^, 

•  v.  ,■-.,;   ■:■)  ,  ■  .;.  ■■■.■-■..■.•:•■;.<,•■  "■■■  y-^v  "  ^    :CS-yslal  City  aiiil   iHaWv   Railrt>act,  vwitU  *>ftico  at  Cry«t<rt.  Ot^^^^ 

Ukomotivk  1)raktsmaN;-^TWo  or  tlircc  liictv  **^><I''^'i^''t<^<l' ip  \  ■^cxa*>,  st:c^^  ilardwkk.  .     ^  '  -  -^^  '    r^ 

locoinolivo    (Irsiiiii    and    constrncliuii    wanted    l>y    hirgC;  toimJ   in^';  ::^/'ii^-'\:;>  ..  ^  V' . ;  .^:  ■.—    '■':"'•'.-    ;v«"-^''-  '<^^T-;~^-,"■    % 


riu'  suiitliui'st;   salary  $S()  to  ?  lot).     Address  U.  11/ M.:■^.  v.;  V'vV.- ^  ■-;■■-• -^  ^^  ^  ^"    ■V-C.- /; :''  •': 

.  ^  ^  ;:."•:'":•  ;;"%^;-  ■'."'€.:  J;.  AxukrsoXj   formerly  master  racdwlnic  of  the   Xatiouul 

'..       *      ^  ,    :  '.  ...  Tio^cTTTi-Mitc   tWa  UTT-OT-*        ' ,' :  •^■^^ /--.  ,^-  7 /=^  ^  V  X«"c:i  sif  Mc.vicp,  lial'S  bt'eH  appuititcd  assistain  supcrintn-iuk-irt  ^i 

.,;,.„;  ■•'  •■;  :  -POSITIONS  WANTED,    *i- .-^^  ^Vi-' :■;••-<■■:  .^•:--v     y^'A.  .  .  •■'.■■,.      -    :;■-       ■  v-^   ■    ,      ■  v,    ■•     >  •    '  ■■  ■  ■'     -  :■ 

.'■'■^  ■:.■.'■:■  ■■.■'>-"'-y^-^'.'        ;v-      ....  .  :.;v.-;-.V'' ^.^'r-^.>-\;:';^'';-v-W<;  ,i^tJ?»*Mt.rt^  A:azatlan,  Mextcyy..-.  '^-  Vi -'rV--'  •'■■■.>' 

^~      ATK(  H  AXICAL    KxtHNKKR    (IK    CiIHK    DrAKTSMAX: — T><'»l1g    <?XpeJf-   ii'-Z'^y^.-^^^^  ^.^  ^     .    :  ;        ^'^"^^^'^''^T^^^x^--  -  '  "^j      "■ 

,  fiu-e  in  the  draftins;^  roi'in  of  railways;  at  i)resciH  ditcf  drafts-    ,.'v-?^:iV;vl^^ 
man:  wishes  pofiition  «)n  a  si>iithern  railway^    Address;  P.  1\:R/^^    ^^^  Albaiiy-^tv^r^lM'?  ^'A^*^*  <lt  U»^acwti' 

^■'-     '_ ;  ;■  :. ■..;:-;  ■■; ^^ '■";";%;- ■::-:.'',.-v:.7    .     ■   .;, -r  -;-.-f:.J :,:'.::  '^'■"V;"'r  v;;7'v\.;-  v;v',^i^Arlc,  A^fc^xjiw,  Aiaisi*^  C9»licl(iifArW'sf0rrc«i,r  ;■;''■■' 

.'   CifrKF   Draft^max'  oft    Similar    IM^mcrS".— Tcciitwa!   tlia^li■■■^--.";,>i^.  ;-v;^;:;^  .'-■  ^  2^^i::'-'--'-':^;'-w..-.\-^  ^•'■•■>■':.-.^v =:•;:-  :>--I. 

.  ^cven  years-  railroad  experience;  now  Irfitlinii  *lnJtsma.v  oi|  1ck:|>-    v -^^g;  j^  ^^^^^^j^^^  ,.^^^^ 
motive^  an.l  eleetneal    w.vrk  en   one  ,.f  tla'  largest  raihv^y  sys-v/'^:-^^^  ,.f  ijR.tive  pmver  ul  tlu"  ISaltimorv  &  Ohiu  R.  K.  G-. 

;  t«;m6.:  Address  K.  J.  VV. .  v■^^;:^•■^:  v^^;-:?;^^;;  ^^ 

■ ,    iixtERT  «^f  M  .\t  1 1 1  \  K  T(j^>l;  1  XKKiGi*.-^Has  jiaU  long  cxpcrieiice' '     ^ -.^jf  v-C^^  .  ',     •  ;  '.    ;;     ' :  >  /  ^  "   -■~:  ■■■■''^/'\ 

with  the  desioi,  ;,nd  liiiihlin-i  of  machine  tools  and  dealing  with  :  ,    ;T 

the  i)riildeins  of  sh,,p  ])r.>(!uction.     Well  i(niii)ped  for  duties  as .;    ClTie^Hgo  tenfliHal  divlsioi^        the  Chicago.  Ruck  Nland  &  PacitV. 
director,  pf  a  trade  school  or  smiilar  work.     Address  S.C^J-;  -  ■  .^Ry.,  with  ollice  aiChicagis  >ucceediiig  J\.,A,..J.,utz"w.  resignet}.       . 


H::;ft)Esnix.iR  of  RAu.i«..vt):  Si.EciALTiEs.-Man  thorowghly  '^^P<^rh   :  :^J^^^-^^^^^  inechauic  on  the^Tucsvyii  divishni  of 

:    -enced   in    railroad  design   now   chiet    drattsman   ot   one   of   the      iht;-;s.JtUhern   i^icilW  O./at  Tiksoii^  Aife,  lia^ 

:•    laruesl  syste.ns  wishes  p.,Mt...n  with  a  >ui.ply  company  I^in-lhiig      :,^^,^r ^^^^^^.^j^  .^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  Kellogs..,  : 

-■■•:  railway  siieeialties.  that  rvipiire^i  designer  of  exceptional  ability/ ..,\.;f..^^;-  '    ;  ■      .    .'■"_   ■-.  .. :     ,       .      *  ■,..■'..■. 

•'  Atldrcss  R.  L,  W.-;;-!--^-''-.^'-..- A  :.•■■.■•    v-"-.^\:-:r^  ..  .-.:,'■■''.,■'■:        -.    '    .,  , 

:,.  .--":,  ;;^  ■.•-;;■■■;     A-;y'::    '''-'^.r'y^^-^-:-.  '    ^  v' ■•:•' •'•<..  ;yL-;l^vVVuoD  has  been  ap|Mnnted  actHigMU»eri|iii^^^ 

/  I  VI   in      ■     ,      .-        -w    .   V      ii      r  U'      P*^^^^'^''  ^•''^ '"^^^^ 

.'  •    General  Inspector— Anddle  aged man  with  technieal  ediicar    ,     ,  ,       ..  ,, .       ••„.,.  ,-       >.    .;     .*,      • 

vviicMi:  20  vearst  cxiKTience:  expert  on   fuel,  tests,  siwrk  t«ro\v- ..;,::'  .  .         -    :  '^     .--   .  t  "^ . 

•  ■■  ■  "  .  ■'        *       -  .  ..  .■  -        ■  i  •sit^ned'       ■•■'•'  ■  •■''    "■■■■    -    "  -     ■  ■         ■■  ■'■  -■  ■  '■-■"  •'"  -■'••  ^-    -    ■  ■  ■  ■    ■■:  ■  ^-  ■:- 

•  jing  and    front   end   arrangement-;    has   held   all   p<isttions    front    ,'■';:"■,.;;  ..^;.;:  ^Vi^^^;■.^        ';  -  ■\^:■'■■\■^.  ''.':'' ~l?  r'''-,''i''^}y-r''  -^  ■-•-^.^■■^-:^ 

^7  lireinan   to  master  mechanic  ana   front  niachiiiisi.  tu.nxei^lianicar  ..  !^;^-y>••^^  ;:■':";  "^"^  ^^        '  :  ^- "       , :  Vy^'^  H''V  '-'';■    -r':''    "*       '■''^''^' 
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C.  E.  GossETT,  master  mechanic  of  the  Iowa  Central  Ry.,  at 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  with  office  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
succeeding  J.  Hill,  resigned. 


CATALCKiS. 

Chambers  Throttle  Valve.— The  Watson,  Stillman  Co.,  50  Church  St, 
New  York,  is  issuing  Catalogue  No.  80,  which  very  fully  illustrates  and 
describes  the  Chambers  throttle  valve,  that  is  made  the  subject  of  a  descrip- 
tive article  in  another  part  of  this  issue. 


Adapter  Bearings. — A  leaflet  being  issued  by  the  Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  shows  how  ball  bearings  can  be  adapted  to  any  point  on  a 
shaft,  where  a  hanger  can  be  located,  without  dithculty.  A  bushing  is 
applied  to  the  shaft  and  secured  by  taper  pins  and  on  this  the  ball  races  are 
mounted  in  a  very  simple  manner. 


Fire  Extinguisher. — "Success"  fire  extinguishers  in  hand  operated  sizes 
as  well  as  larger  ones  mounted  on  a  truck  arc  the  subject  of  a  leaflet  being 
issued  by  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  100  William  ijt..  New  York. 
These  extinguishers  are  most  substantially  constructed  and  are  intended  to 
be   thoroughly   durable   as  well   as   thoroughly   eflicient. 


Throttle  Stem  Fackinc. — A  leaflet  being  sent  out  by  the  Plunger  Plas- 
tic Packing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Aiinn.,  illustrates  an  entirely  new  design  of 
stuffing  box  for  throttle  stems,  which  it  is  claimed  is  absolutely  leak  proof 
and  can  be  applied  with  a  full  head  of  steam  in  the  boiler.  This  packing  is 
applicable  to  old  as  well  as  new  construction  and  uses  but  one  size  packing 
for  all  size  throttle  rods. 


Acetylene  Lighting. — The  safety,  convenience  and  reliability  of  the 
acetone  system  of  storage  for  acetylene  gas  is  now  very  fully  accepted  and 
recognized  by  all  railroad  men,  as  well  as  automobile  owners.  The  Com- 
mercial Acetylene  Co.,  80  Broadway,  New  York,  which  controls  this  type 
of  apparatus  for  all  railroad  uses,  are  issuing  two  attractive  catalogues  or 
pamphlets,  one  beinK  devoted  to  standard  locomotive  headlight  equipment 
and  the  other  to  railway  car  lighting  equipment.  These  catlogues  briefly 
cover  the  essential  features  of  both  of  these  equipments  and  will  be  found 
to  be  of  decided  interest  to  motive  power  olficers. 


Coal  and  Ore  Handling  Machinery. — A  most  attractive  publication, 
consisting  of  an  exceptionally  well  chosen  series  of  photographs  in  ccpia  un 
a  rough  coated  paper,  is  being  issued  by  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co., 
Cleveland,  O.  These  pholORraphs,  to  the  number  of  G2,  illustrate  the  most 
modtrn  arrangement  of  machinery  tor  handling  any  product  that  is  capaljle 
of  being  conveyed  with  a  clam  shell  bucket.  They  include  some  of  the  very 
largest  coal  and  ore  handling  plants  in  the  world  and  in  many  respects  this 
exhibition,  in  the  shape  of  photographs,  is  far  more  impressive  than  any 
statement  of  sizes  and  capacity  could  jKissibly  be. 


Car  Heating. — Complete  half-tone  illustrations,  sectional  and  perspective 
line  drawings  and  table  showing  names  of  different  parts,  together  with 
descriptive  matter  of  the  different  systems,  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  ICO 
page  catalogue,  each  sheet  measuring  0x13,  being  issued  by  the  Gold  Car 
Heating  and  Lighting  Company,  Whitehall  Building,  New  York.  The  Gold 
systems  include  those  for  steam,  vapor,  hot  water  and  electric  heating,  acety- 
lene lighting  and  systems  for  ventilation  of  railway  cars.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  begin  to  indicate  the  scope  of  this  book,  and  it 
is  only  possible  to  say  that  it  is  complete  and  contains  a  very  complete  index 
for  quick  reference. 


Electric  Headlight  System. ^The  complete  apparatus  for  generating 
and  using  electric  current  for  head  and  cab  lights  on  steam  locomotives  is 
the  subject  of  Bulletin  No.  101  from  the  R.  G.  Peters  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  This  system  includes  an  efficient  steam  turbine  direct  con- 
nected to  an  electric  generator  mounted  in  a  compact  manner.  The  gen- 
erating apparatus  is  most  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  catalogue, 
each  particular  detail  being  considered  separately.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
arc  lamp  for  the  head  light,  which  can  be  furnished  with  either  copper  and 
carbon  terminals,  or  with  two  carbon  terminals,  either  vertically  or  hori- 
zontally arranged.  Also  included  are  the  results  of  tests  made  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  which  shows  the  steam  consumption,  candlepower, 
etc.,  of  the  apparatus. 


Brake  Beams. — Ninety  pages,  6  by  9  in.  size,  each  containing  a  full 
dimensioned  and  detailed  line  drawing  of  a  brake  beam  or  bolster,  is  being 
issued  by  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  In  addition  there  are  included  some  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  various  beams  and  also  illustrations  of  roller  side  bearings, 
adjustable  brake  heads,  slack  adjusters  and  journal  boxes.  This  method  of 
showing  its  product  by  dimensioned  drawings  most  carefully  made  and  large 
sized  reproduction  of  photographs  unaccompanied  by  any  comment  or 
descriptive  matter,  will  be  appreciated  by  railroad  men  who  often  have  need 
of  exactly  the  information  here  given  and  find  it  unavailable  in  most  cata- 
logues. The  book  is  of  the  loose  leaf  variety  and  will  be  extended  as  new 
designs  are  brougkt  out. 


Cutter  Heads  for  Wood  Work. — Catalogue  No.  30,  from  Samuel  J. 
Shiiner  &  Sons,  Milton,  Pa.,  contains  224  pages  given  up  to  illustrations 
accompanied  by  brief  descriptions,  details  of  sizes,  and  prices  of  the  excep- 
tionally large  variety  of  cutter  heads  manufactured  by  them.  Many  pages 
in  the  catalogue  carry  illustrations  of  cross  sections  of  lumber  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  dimensioned  and  show  exactly  the  character  of  work  the 
various  heads  are  arranged  to  do.  Some  of  these  mouldings  and  ceilings 
are  unusually  complicated  in  appearance,  but  the  cutter  heads  are  as  simple 
for  them  as  for  ordinary  tongue  and  grooving.  This  company  also  furnishes 
cylinders  to  order  to  fit  any  surfacing  or  planing  machine;  in  fact,  this 
catalogue  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  cutter  for 
wood  work  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  this  company. 


Poktable  Acetylene  Lights.  The  value  of  a  strong,  eflicient  and  simply 
operated  portable  light  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  railroad  men  in  all 
.  departments.  If  the  apparatus  is  properly  designed,  acetylene  offers  prob- 
ably the  most  satisfactory  source  for  a  light  of  this  character  and  the 
arrangements  shown  in  the  catalogue  being  sent  out  by  the  Alexander 
Milburn  Company,  S07  West  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore.  Md.,  fully  covers  the 
field.  These  lights  are  furnished  in  any  size,  to  be  carrried  as  a  hand 
lantern  as  well  as  stationary  lamps,  which  are  easily  transported  by  one 
man,  and  also  in  larger  sizes  where  the  lamp,  through  the  medium  of  a  hose, 
can  be  placed  in  any  satisfactory  location,  the  generator  being  some  distance 
away.  These  lamps  are  made  in  all  sizes  up  to  5,000  candlepower.  The 
catalogue  includes  complete  tables  of  sizes  and  gives  the  price  of  each 
arrangement. 


Coupler,  Draft  Gears  and  Steel  Castings. — A  loose  leaf  catalogue  with 
most  susbtantial  covers,  printed  on  exceptionally  highly  finished  paper, 
which  brings  out  the  details  of  the  illustrations  to  the  very  best  advantage, 
is  being  issued  by  the  Gould  Coupler  Company,  341  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
This  catalogue  contains  146  pages  and  is  arranged  to  show  in  large  size, 
retouched,  half-tone  illustrations,  line  drawings  and  concise  descriptive 
matter  the  large  assortment  of  car  and  locomotive  parts  manufactured  in  the 
various  malleable  iron  and  steel  casting  plants  of  this  company.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  freight  couplers  of  the  Gould  pattern,  which 
has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  modern  requirements.  Following  this 
are  friction  draft  gears,  in  which  section  are  included  drawings  showing 
the  application  of  this  gear  to  different  types  of  cars.  Next  follow  cast 
steel  body  and  truck  bolsters  and  cast  steel  end  sills,  followed  by  cast  steeel 
truck  frames.  Hartman  ball  bearing  centre  and  side  bearings  are  then 
considered,  this  section  including  comparative  tests  carried  out  in  some 
detail  and  deductions  as  to  the  saving  in  coal  and  water  possible  by  the 
use  of  bearings  of  this  kind.  Phantom  views  of  journal  boxes  clearly 
illustrate  the  internal  arrangement  and  advantages  of  the  Gould  insert 
journal  box  lid.  The  next  section  of  the  catalogue  covers  the  same  parts 
and  appliances  as  furnished  for  passenger  cars  and  here  are  also  given 
friction  and  spring  buffers,  standard  vestibules,  etc.  The  section  on  locomo- 
tive equipment  includes  couplers  for  tenders  and  pilots,  buffers  and  journal 
boxes  for  tenders.  The  next  section  is  on  electric  traction  appliances  and 
shows  the  Gould  radial  buffer  and  swing  coupler.  Steel  locomotive  and  car 
axles  are  illustrated  and  briefly  commented  upon.  Several  pages  at  the  end 
of  the  catalogue  are  given  up  to  the  apparatus  of  the  Gould  Storage  Bat- 
tery Co.  for  car  lighting.  This  catalogue  is  furnished  with  the  idea  of 
furnishing  a  busy  man  with  exactly  the  information  he  requires  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time.  It  is  substantial  and  suited  for  hard  usage, 
while  at  the  same  time  being  most  attractive  in  every  particular. 


NOTES. 

Grip   Nut  Co. — E.   R.   liibbard,   president,   accompanied  by   his  wife  and 
son,  left  Chicago  July  28  for  a  ten  weeks'  trip  to  the  Orient. 


T.  II.  Symington  Co. — E.  II.  Symington  has  been  appointed  mechanical 
expert  of  the  above  company  and  will  be  located  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
the    company,    31 C    Railway    Exchange. 


Railway  Steel  Spring  Co. — It  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  have  to 
chronicle  the  <leath  of  William  H.  Silverthorn,  president  of  the  above  com- 
])aiiy.  Mr.  Silverthorn  was  (il  years  of  age,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  on  August  13. 


C.  W.  Hunt  Co. — Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  above  company, 
of  New  York,  builders  of  coal  handling,  conveying  and  hoisting  machinery, 
by  which  their  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  handled  by  the  San 
Francisco  Bridge  Company,  with  offices  at  865  Monadnock  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  This  company  has  just  completed  a  coaling  station  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  government. 


Locomotive  Superheater  Co. — It  is  announced  that  the  above  company 
has  acquired  the  United  States  and  Canadian  rights  under  the  basic  patents 
upon  fire  tube  superheaters.  There  are  in  successful  operation  or  in  course 
of  construction  in  Europe  over  6,000  of  these  superheaters_and  in  America 
more  than  800  have  already  been  installed.  These  patents  include  the  in- 
ventions of  Messrs.  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  H.  H.  Vaughan,  A.  W.  Horsey, 
Francis  J.  Cole  and  others.  The  principal  ofliice  of  the  company  is  located 
in  the  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  30  Church   Street,  New  York. 


All  Steel  Pullman  Cars 


THE    PULLMAN   COMPANY   HAS    PERFECTED   A    DESIGN    FOR    ALL    STEEL    SLEEPING,    PARLOR.    CLUB    AND 
PRIVATE   CARS,    WHICH   PERMITS   THE   USE   OF   A  STANDARD  UNDERFRAME  COMPLETE  AND   MANY 
OTHER   STANDARD   PARTS   FOR   ALL   CLASSES  OF  CARS.     THE   FOLLOWING  DESCRIPTION  AP- 
PLIES    PRINCIPALLY     TO   THE    SLEEPING  CARS. 


The  Pullman  Company  now  has  in  service  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania over  300  all-steel  cars,  representing  about  half  the  steel 
equipment  required  for  operation  on  this  system  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  terminal  project.  The  cars  are  being  placed 
in  service  as  fast  as  they  can  be  built  and  cover  three  varieties  of 
sleeping  cars,  parlor  cars,  observation  cars,  club  cars  and  pri- 
vate cars. 

These  cars  are  radically  different  fron;  the  first  steel  sleeper 
built  and  named  for  the  Jamestown  Exposition,*  where  it  was 
exhibited.  This  car  is  remarkable  for  'the  almost  imperceptible 
effects  the  subsequent  continuous  service  has  left  upon  it.   How- 


lural  strength  and  built  five  club  cars  very  similar  to  the  present 
standard  designs.    ■ 

The  cars  now  running  and  under  construction  as  per  the  de- 
signs here  reproduced  probably  exemplify  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  steel  car  building  art.  In  general  characteristics, 
appearance  and  over-all  dimensions  all  classes  of  these  cars  are 
identical.  The  outside  elevation  is  square  with  pressed  prism 
plate  combination  gothics  and  deck  lights,  continuous  sash  rest, 
round-top  high  windows  of  pressed  prism  plate  glass,  interlock- 
ing steel  sheathing  of  i?X  in.  face  below  the  letter  board,  Pull- 
man standard  roof,  hood  and  vestibule.     The  outside  is  painted 


.AN    -ALL    STEEL    PLTXMAN    SLEEMNG   CAR. 


ever,  its  construction  was  so  heavy  as  to  cause  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  railway  motive  power  and  operating  officials  as  to  its 
practicability.  Realizing  this,  the  Pullman  Company  endeavored 
to   secure  a  lighter  construction  without  any  sacrifice  in   struc- 

•  See  American  Engineer,  April,  1907,  p.   130. 


Pennsylvania   standard   colors   and   striping    so   as   to    secure   a : 
uniform  train  appearance. 

The  body  of  these  cars  weighs  on  the  average  100,000  pounds 
and  the  two  trucks  43,500  pounds.  This  is  a  very  creditable  re- 
sult, the  total  service  weight  being  but  from   12  to  15  per  cent. 


INTERIOR   VIEW   OF   SLEEPING  CAR.      THE  CEILING   IS   FLAT. 


INTERIOR   VIEW   OF   PARLOR  CAR.      A  BEAMED   CEILING   IS    USED. 
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C  K.  GushKTT,  master  mechanic  of  the  Iowa  Central  Ky..  at 
Marb-lKiUtown,  |nv\a.  bar.  biiii  aiipoiuteil  master  nucliaiiie  i>f  the 
MinueajKjIis  i\  St.  J.niiis  Ky.,  witli  olVue  at  Miinu  apnlis,  .Miim., 
Miccet-dhiK  J.  HiH,  rvsigneiL 

■  .-:■'■■;  ■  ■  ^ ..  :^  ■  'CATALCXJS. 
'::^VMAH■kllS  Throttle  yALVK.-- 'I'll.    \\.ii>on,  Sijlliii.m  I'o.,  ;'■()  I'lumh  St., 
Xtw    Vork.    is    issiiiiiK    «'at:i!ugiic    No.    so,    wliirh    vtiy    fully    illii>tratt.s   anJ 
describes  thi-  Clianibtrs  tUrottU:  \alv(.,  thai  i>  iiiatK-  tin-  siibjtit  of  a  disciii>- 
tive  article  in  anollur  part  of  this  i^^.uc. 


'  'Adaptkr  llKAki.NCS.— .V  Icalltt  being  i^.-^iicd  by  llic  Ihss  JiiJKlil  .Mix.  Co., 
r>iiladt.li>liia,  l*a.,  sho\\>  liovv  liall  biariiiijs  c'aii  Ik  adajilid  to  any  jioint  on  a 
>hait,  wJrtc  a  haiiKir  can  be  locaied,  williout  dirticuliy.  A  biisliinK  is 
ai>i>lH'd  to  the  sbaft  and  sectired-liy  taper  pins  and  on  this  the  ball  races  are 
irioimted  in  a  very  .sinijiU:  niamier. 


f'P^.t'-l^ 


•?'>X,-. 


FiKE  E.XTJ.NiieisUEK. -T -"Succ^-sji"  fire  i-.xtini;nishcr.-.  in  ham!  operated  sizis 
a>  wt-II  as  larger  on«  ,s  niounttd  oit  a  truck  are  the  snlijeet  of  a  leaflet  being 
issued  by  tljc  11.  \\ .  .1ohn>-.\lanvilIe  I  o.,  Juu  William  St..  New  York. 
The>e  extinguishers  are  most  subslanlially  constructed  and  are  inteinled  to 
be   thoroughly    durable   as   well   as   thoroughly   eliieienl. 


•P   ?;V 


THRe«rTLE  Stem  Pa<  Ki.Ni.. — A  leaflet  Ik  in g  sent  out  by  the  riuni;er  Plas- 
tic Packing  Co,,  St.  Paul,  .Niuui.,  illustrates  an  entirely  new  desijjn  of 
stuffing  box  for  throttle  stems,  which  it  is  claimed  is  absolutely  leak  proof 
and  can  be  ai>jilied  with  a  full  head  yf  steaiii  ill  the  boiler.  This  jiacking  is 
apidicable  to  old  as.(ve-U  as  new  construction  and  ^Ises  but  mu-  si/e  packing 
lor  alt  size. throttle  (oii^; 


At  ETYLt.vi;  LidiriM,.  —  The  safety,  eotuinii-nee  anil  reliability  of  tin 
acetone  system  of  storage  for  acetylene  gas  is  now  very  fully  accepted  and 
recognized  by  all  railroad  men,  as  well  as  automobile  owners.  The  Com- 
mercial Acetylene  l"o..  .H«  llroadvvay.  New  Vork,  which  controls  this  tyjK- 
of  ai>paratns  for  all  railroad  tises.  are  issuing  two  attractive  catalogues  or 
pamphlets,  one  beuiK  ilevnted  to  staml.ird  loeonuitive  headlight  ei|Ulpment 
and  the  other  to  railway  car  lighting  enuipment.  These  catlogues  briefly 
.  cover  the  c's.sential  features  of  both  of  these  ojuiinnents  and  will  be  found 
to^^ -iKt  tkcMlt^d  ilUert-^  tu. motive  power  orticers. 


COAI.  ANI>  Oke  llA.SpLl.sri  M.»CHl.NEKY,-^.\  most  attractive  publication, 
eoiisistiiig  of  an  cxceptionalty  w-d!  chosm  .series  of  plintoKraphs  iif  .-epia  on 
a  rough  coated  paper,  is  being  issued  by  the  IJrown  Itoisting  .Macliiiury  Co.. 
I'leveland,  O.  The-e  i)liolot;raphs,  to  the  lunnber  of  IJ".',  illustrate  the  most 
modern  arrangement  of  inaclimery  lor  handling  any  jir<idiict  that  is  capable 
•  )f  laing  conveyed  with  a  clam  shell  buckit.  'I  lu  y  iiicUnle  some  of  the  very 
largest  coal  and  ore;  hainlling  plants  in  the  world  and  in  many  resjiects  this 
exhibitiun,  in  thc^  s-faaiH.-  of  jihotographs.  is  far  more  impressive  tlian  any 
-t.ileiiient  of  .-izes  aild  lapacily  could  possibly  be. 


(ak  1 1 EATl NO.;:^ — Conii>li  te  h.ilf  tuiu-  illusir.ilioiis,  sietiiiiial  .iiid  pir~|iielivi 
lim  drawings  and  table  showing  nanus  of  dillen  iit  p.irts.  inniilur  with 
descriptive  mattir  of  the  tiill'i  rent  sv.stetiis.  niaki  up  a  largirii.irt  of  the  Itl.'i 
page  catalogue,  each  sheet  measuriitg  !*  x  I'..',  being  issuid  by  the  (i<.ild  Car 
llr-ating  and  Lighting  Co>mpany,  \\'hit<liall  lluildiiig.  New  Vork.  The  Ciold 
systems  include  lh«se  for  steam,  va|Mir,  aol  w.il<i  and  «lietrii-  he.ating,  .acety- 
lent.-  lighting  and  systems  fur  ventilation  of  railway  cars.  It  woubl  be 
impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  begin  to  indicate  the  scope  of  this  book,  :iiiil  it 
IS  only  possible  to  say  that  it  is  complete  and  contains  a  very  couipU  te  inilex 
for  ipiiek  reference. 

■  fitrrxKrc'  iFftABi.ict'i'r  Srtu'.M.'  TJte  comptetc  app.nrattis  for  Rcnerafinc 
and  usinii  eUcttic  currehl  fbr  head  and  cab  lights  on  steam  locomotives  is 
the  subject  of  Hullelin  .No.  Unl  from  the  U.  (i.  Peters  Mfg.  Co.,  lirand 
Kapjils,  Mull.  This  system  iVielii«'les  an  eflicimt  steam  turbine  direct  con- 
nected to  .III  electric  geii«ralo\t  hh. unfed  in  a  compact  manner.  The  gell- 
<  rating  apparatus  is  most  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  c.atalogiie, 
each  particular  detail  being  considered  separately.  The  same  is  true  of  tin 
arc  lamp  for  the  head  light,  which  can  be  furnished  with  either  copjier  an<l 
carbon  terminals,  or  with  two  carbon  terminals,  either  vertically  or  hori- 
zontally arran.i;ed.  ,\lso  included  are  the  results  of  tests  niaile  at  the 
Cniversitj'  of  Illinois,  which  shows  the  sti-ain  ronsum|ition,  candlepower, 
etc.j  of  tbc  apparatiis. 


Khakf  IJeams. — Ninety  pag»s,  r,  by  •»  in.  size,  each  containing  a  full 
JiiiR-nsionc-d  an4  detailed  line  drawing  of  a  brake  beam  or  bolster,  is  being 
issued  Ijy  the  Chicago  Kailway  Kqufpment  <,"o.,  MeCormiek  Ituilding.  Chi- 
cago, 111.  In  addition  there-  are  included  some  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  various  beams  and  also  illustrations  of  roller  side  bearings, 
adjustable  brake  hi  ;ids,  slack  adjusters  and  journal  boxes.  This  method  of 
showing  its  product  hy  diniensioned  drawings  most  carefully  made  and  large 
sized  leproductioti  of  photographs  tinaccoiiipanied  by  any  comment  or 
descriptive  matter,  will  l»c  appreciated  by  railroad  men  who  often  have  neeil 
of  ex.nclly  the  information  hire  given  and  lju*l  it  unavail.iblc  in  most  cata- 
logues. The  book  is  of  the  loose  leaf  va:  ii  1^  and  will  be  extended  as  new 
designs  are  brought   out. 


en   and   lju*l   it 
laf  va:  ii  lyi  am 


CuTTi  K  Heads  k.r  Wood  Wokk.  Catalogue  No.  3i>,  from  Samuel  J. 
Shinier  \  Sons,  .Milton,  Pa.,  contains  i'»'4  pages  given  up  to  illustrations 
ae<'oiiipani(  (1  by  brief  descriptions,  details  of  sizes,  and  prices  of  the  cxcep- 
lion.'dly  large  variety  of  cutter  hiads  manufactured  by  them.  Many  pages 
in  the  catalogue  carry  illustrations  of  cross  .sections  of  lumber  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  diiiu  nsioned  and  show  exactly  the  character  of  work  the 
various  heads  arc  arranged  to  do.  .Some  of  these  mouldings  and  ceilings 
.•■re  unusually  complicated  in  appiarancr,  but  the  cutter  heads  arc  as  simple 
for  them  as  for  ordinary  tongue  and  grooving.  This  company  also  furnishes 
cylinders  to  order  to  lit  any  surfacing  or  jilaning  machine;  in  fact,  this 
catalogue  clearly  indicat^-s  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  cutter  for 
wood  \Vi>rk  that  cannot  be   oblaiiud  from  this  company. 


Poi(i\i:i.i  .\<i  TMiNK  i.UMiis.  Ilu  valiie  of  ;i  strotiv;,  cfVicieiit  and  simjily 
operated  portable  light  is  thoroughly  aiiprcciated  by  railroad  men  in  all 
departments.  If  the  apparatus  is  jiroperly  designed,  acetylene  offers  prob; 
.ilily  the  most  s.itisf;  ctory  s.iurce  for  ;i  iiglil  of  this  ch.iractir  and  Ihv" 
arrangements  shown  in  the  catalogue  being  sent  out  by  the  Alexander' 
.Milburn  Company,  5(i7  West  Lombard  St.,  lialtimore,  Md.,  fully  covers  the 
lield.  Thi  se  lights  are  furnished  in  any  size,  to  be  carrried  as  a  hand 
lantern  as  well  as  stationary  lam]is,  which  are  easily  transported  by  one 
man,  and  also  in  larger  sizes  where  the  lamp,  through  the  medium  of  a  hose, 
can  be  placed  in  any  satisfactory  location,  the  generator  being  some  distance 
away.  Tin  se  lamps  are  made  in  all  si/i'S  up  to  a,Ut)0  candlepower.  The 
catalogue  includes  complete  tables" of  sizes  arid  gives  the  price  of  each 
airangeineiit.-.;,i-.,  •■.,.  ...<:.,.;•   ■  •■•     •':•'■.'   ;i' ' ,...' 

Cofi'LiK,  Dkajt  Gears  a.ni)  Steel  Castings. — A  loose  leaf  catalogue  wHh 
most  susbtantial  covers,  printed  on  exceptionally  highly  finished  paper, 
which  brings  out  the  details  of  the  illustrations  to  the  very  best  advantage, 
is  being  issued  by  the  Gould  Coupler  Company,  341  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
This  catalogue  contains  140  pages  and  is  arranged  to  showr  in  largb  size. 
retouched,  half-tone  illustrations,  line  drawings  and  concise  descriptive.- 
ni.iiti  r  tile  l.ir^-e  a-^orttiu  lit  of  car  ami  locomotive  parts  iiMmitacluri  i|  in  ilu- 
various  malleable  iron  and  steel  casting  plants  of  this  company.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  freight  couplers  of  the  Gould  pattern,  whicit 
h.is  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  modern  requirements.  Following  this 
are  friction  draft  gears,  in  »liich  section  are  included  drawings  showing 
the  application  of  this  gear  to  ditTereiit  types  of  cars.  Next  follow  cast 
.-teel  body  and  truck  bolsters  and  cast  steel  end  .sills,  followed  by  cast  steeel 
truck  frames.  llailimin  ball  bearing  centre  and  side  bearings  are  then 
roiisidend,  this  secfion  including  comparative  tests  carried -out  in  .some 
detail  and  deductions  as  to  the  saving  in  coal  and  water  jpossible  by  the 
use  of  bearings  of  this  kind.  I'liantom  views  of  journal  boxes  clearly 
illustrate  the  internal  arrangement  and  advantages  of  the  Ciould  insert 
journal  box  lid.  The  next  section  of  the  catalogue  covers  the  same  parts 
and  a|ppliaiuis  as  turnished  for  pas.sengi  r  cars  an<l  here  are  al'O  given 
friction  and  spiiiig  butlers,  standard  vestibules,  etc.  The  section  on  locomo 
five  eijuipnieiit  induiles  couplers  for  tenders  and  pilots,  bulTers  and  journal 
boxes  fur  tenders.  The  next  section  is  on  electric  traction  appliances  and 
shows  the  (ioiild  railial  biilTer  and  swing  coupler.  Steel  locomotive  and  car 
axles  are  illustrated  and  briefly  commented  upon.  Several  pages  at  the  end 
of  the  catalogue  are  given  up  to  the  appar.itus  of  the  (iould  .Storage  Itat- 
ti  ry  Co.  for  car  lighting.  This  e;italogue  is  furnished  with  the  idea  of 
furnishing  a  busy  man  with  cx:ictly  the  information  he  requires  with  the 
least  txpeiiditure  of  time.  It  is  substantial  and  suited  for  hard  iis.-ige, 
wliili-  at   the  same  time  being  most  attractive  in  every  ii.irtictilar.  .'•' 


.•    V  NOTES. 

CiKir    .\lT   Co.— K.    K.    Ilibbard,    pusuknt.    aeeoiiipanied    by    his    wife    anil 
Ml.    lift    (  liii.-.go  July  an  for  a   ten    weeks'   triji  to   tin     Orient.  '>■■:• 


T.  II.  55vMin<;tov  Co. — E.  IT.  .Symington  has  been  appointeil  mechanical 
e\|Mil  i.f  till  .'iIm-vc  company  .iinl  will  be  l<K'ated  in  tlu-  Chiiago  office  \ji 
tile    eoiiipanx.    :;lii    K.iilvNiiy    Kxchange.     ■';-,.;!,.    --,.;•....    .      .•;,';,      '•■'■'• 


KVmiwav   SrrF.i;  Spbiiw  <'o. — Jt'w   with   profound   nur.t    th.it   we   have   to'  •■ 
1  lii.uiicle   the   death  of  Willi.uii    M.    SiUirthorn,   piesidtnt   of  the   above   com- .  - 
p.-iiiy.    .\Ii.  SiU  <i  tlioi  II  w.is  lit   yi;iis  of  aee,  ainl  died  at.  his  hiiiiie  in  Paines-;'-' 
\illi.    Ohio,    on    .\iiuiist    i:f.  '■  l^''-- :':'■'  •\v[l '^    'iY''^     i::'}    ''■■^■K--''l'^1':' 

C.  W.  lIUiNT  Co. — Arrangenvnts  have  bet'n  made  by  the  above  company, 
of  New  Vork,  builders  of  coal  handling,  conveying  .nnd  hoisting  machinery, 
by  which  their  business  on  the  I'.ieific  Coast  will  Ik'  handled  by  the  San 
I'ranciseo  I'.riilgc  Company,  with  ollici  s  at  Sti.'i  .Monadnoek  liiiilding,  San 
I'rancisco,  Cal.  This  company  has  just  conipleti  <l  a  coaling  st.ition  in  San 
I'ranciseo   for  the  government. 


liiKOMoTiVE  Si  ri  Kin  ATI  R  Co.  It  is  aiiiunineiil  that  the  .above  company 
has  acquired  the  l'nite<|  States  and  C;itiadian  rights  under  the  basic  patents 
upon  lire  tube  superh.atcr.s.  There  are  in  successful  operation  or  in  coursel 
of  I  iiiistriietion  in  Kuro|n;  over  0,000  of  these  superheaters  and  in  America 
more  th.in  sOO  have  already  been  installed.  These  patents  include  the  in- 
ventions of  Messrs.  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  II.  H.  Vaughan,  A.  \V.  Horsey, 
Francis  1.  Cole  ami  others.  The  jirineipal  ofViet-  of  the  company  is  located 
in   the    Hudson  Terminal    Building,   30   Church    Street,    New   York,  •.■i.j;^..^;:.'  ' 


'-  .'  '  J,    «'''':.  '  '  -•^'i'"  * 


AH  Steel  Pullman  Cars 


;TnF.    ini.l.MAX    COMPANY    HAS    I'KRI  KCTKD    A    DKSKiX     l-OR    AIJ/   >TKr.I.    sr.KKl'IXc,.    J'AKl.oK.    tl.lli    A-VU 

:■      rkixATi':  cars,  wiiicn  permits  nil-:  usk  of.  a  siaxkakii  iwjikri  rami:  co.mi'I.ktk  and  ma.xv    ,  •■ 

I.  , ..     :   OT  STAXrMRli    PARTS   FOR   ALL   CLASSES  OF  C'AKS.     TUF   F<  )LLO\VlNG  »^pSCRirTi^)N\  AP-- >-  • ' '.j 

y'--:y..r\:.^::-.         .  PUES    PRIXCIPALLV    TO    Oit;   SLEEWXii  CARS:      ,-  '  v "  ^/"^  \=^;.^ 


;'_    -  ■■•;*1-:  :'.    V 


:'y    ''r 


■■/■■■' 


Ww  Piillman  C^'iiipaiiy  how  luvs^iii  sendee  on  the  Pcimsyf-: 
vania  over  300  all-stcd  cars,  rcprvsciuitig  ahdut  half  the  steelV 
equipnicnt  required  for  opi-ratioii  on  this  system  in  connesirtton  ' 
with  the  New  York  termitTal  project.  The  cars  are  beiiit;  jJlaceii 
in  service  as  fast  as  tliey  can  H*  IniiltaiUl  cover  three  varicti'es  of. 
sleepiiijt  cars,  parlor  cars,  observation  cars,  club  cars  And  prir 
:  vate  cars.  ■'"■  :^:::  V  •.,'. 

These  car>  are  raclically  difFerentfrcjti:  the  first  steel  slet'per' 
built  and  named   for  tlic  Jamestown   E.xpoiilton,*  where  it  was   ; 
Exhibited.     This  car  is  remarkable  for  the  almost  impcrceptiH'e 
ett'tcts  the  MiI)Sf(|ucnt  oontiinioiis   service  lia'-  left  ui)on  it.    H>nv- 


•tiiral  stfength  and  buiMt  fivc^dab  ca.t's  very  siniilar^  t 

^•stand^fd/tlesigH?.  \\:- ^  -;';''^r';-v^;':v;."-  ■■rV.^-;:-;-*:-^  V'  V-,^.'^-'  ..■^■■■\.-:'',l 

The  cars;  naw  ninniiiji-  aiid  tnrdof-  cotisli^ictJOil .  as  por  tiie  de- 
signs here  repr*id need  prt>bahly  exCinplify  the  hiiihest  devclop- 
jiieiitftitH<e  steel  car  bxiil^  aft.  .In  g:«icral  chara^jwrfeiits, 
ai>i)e\ifancc  an<l  nVi  fall  (h'mei),-ii>n-4  all  ilassieS  of  l^le^^.•  cars  arc 
identical.  The  outside  elcvaiiou.i>  .square  with  pressed  prism 
jilatc^  coniliiuaiion  jiotbics  and  dtHrk  lijjht>i  cctiuijmoiis  sa?h  tc 
rOun<l-t«p  liish  windows  of  pressed  priMn  plate  glass,  iut:erl<vk- 
it]^  .«fe.el  sheatliiii!.:  of  i'..  in.  face  "lielo'v  the  letter  b-.ar<l.  Pull- 
man  standard  rodf.  li.Mid  ami  Vk"-li1mlv.    The  'lUt-ide  i-  p.n'nted 


VN   AU;   STKfct,   PC4!.I,>rAK^LKPf|.J?G.<;A«: 


■v; •  -. .^■:  'ever, '  irs  construction  vi'as  sO  heavy  as  to  cause  dniil>fe  in  ihfi     ''t*cririsylv-ama   stiindanl  ^^oters,  «>d    stripini;  >y  as ;  to  tiecujv  a 
;./ •,^{'"V"ii"cis  of  railway  motive  power  and  operating  otllicial?  as  to  its  ;uifiiform  tniin  appearance.  :- ^ /;v;.',v''i  .P^'-'-'^'^-:-''-'' ^' '''-<:>'' 
'■■  .  ;V;  practicability.     Realizing  this,  the  Pullman  Company,  eiidcavored .  ■  ■    The  body  of  tHc^c  cars. weighs  cnv  the  aycrJ4if 
: . ;  ..i.r.  to  secure  a  lighter  construction  without  any  sacrilice  in,  striic-       and  the  two  trucks  4j5.5txj  iwuiuls.    This  is  )»  rery  cn.'iiital>lc  rc- 
'  "  '        ■ :  'Se^  Amei.ia:an  .  ENoui^K«. .  April,  I9(fr.p.  130.  ;  .^^;.;,,.^U^jl*e  total,  ^er 


:■  ■  C.--^.-:^"' 


INTERIOR   VIEW    OF   SLEEPING   CAR.      THE   CEILING    IS    FLAT.  •  INTERIOR   VIEW   OF   PARLOR   CAR.      A   BEAMED   CEILING   IS    USED. 
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\  L  48  0  long  Section  at  Center 


greater  than  the  siandar<^  wooden  sleeping  cars. 

Framing. 

The  car  is  framed  to  meet  M.  C.  B.  recom- 
mendations for  steel  passenger  equipment,  the 
same  as  the  Pennsylvania  all-steel  equipment  * 
with  which  these  cars  are  to  run.  The  center 
sills  are  designed  to  carry  all  of  the  load  and 
resist  the  service  end-shocks.  The  weight  of 
superstructure  and  loading  is  transferred  to  the 
center  girder  at  the  ends,  by  the  large  combined 
platform   and   bolster   casting  and   at  two   inter- 


Side  Elevation 


X  3  2  lone 


THIS    UNDERFRAME    IS    SUITED    FOR    FOURTEEN    DIFFERENT    TYPES    OF 

CARS. 


SECTIONS    AT    CANTILEVER    AND    CROSSTIE.  3 

^       ^  Sde  Blevation 

jnediate  points  on  each  side,  by  cast  steel  canti-  '* 

fevers. 

The  center  sills,  spaced  i8  in.  apart,  are  fish- 
Jjellied,  built  up  of  a  30  x  ^  in.  top  cover  plate ; 

?  upper  flange  angles  4  x  3  x  ^^  in. ;  2  web-plates  s/i6  in.  x  i  ft.  square  inches  at  the  center  of  the  car.  The  use  of  heavier 
10  in.  deep,  continuous  between  end  castings;  and  2  bottom  flangi  angles  at  the  top  of  the  web  than  at  the  bottom,  together 
angles  3  -x.  Z"^  M  i"-  The  whole  section  provides  an  area  of  50 with  the  heavy  cover  plate,  raises  the  neutral  axis  so  that  it  is 
'"•  See  AvERicAM  Engineer,  June,  1907,  p.  232;  July,  1907,  p.  280.  almost  concentric  with  the  line  of  action   of   the   resultant  end 
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shock.  The  bending  stresses  due  to  eccentric  end  shock  are  thus 
almost  eliminated  and  to  the  lading  stresses  but  slightly  more 
than  the  direct  compressive  end  shock  stresses  need  be  added  to 
obtain  the  total  stress.  ,j  ••   .;' 

The  careful  disposition  of  the  metal  'n  the  underframe  mem- 
bers, thus  permits  the  building  of  the  whole  underframe,  with  a 
complete  covering  of  floor-plates,  under  30,000  lbs.  in  weight. 

This  design  of  underframe,  shown  in  the  illustration,  will  fit 
under  14  different  types  of  cars  without  any  modification  what- 
ever— a  feat  of  interchangeability.  The  alignment  of  center 
and  side-sills  is  permanently  assured  by  the  frequent  use  of 
pressed  steel  transverse  cross-ties.  The  jame  cross-ties,  together 
with  floor  stiffener  angles  placed  between  them,  serve  as  web 
stiffeners  and  splices  for  the  floor  girder  plates  which  extend 
from  side-sill  to  center-sill  and  from  end  to  end  of  car.  This 
construction   produces   an   admirable  floor-girder  well  suited  for 


resisting    the     tendency    of    buckling    sidewise,     as    a    whole. 

The  large  platform  and  bolster-casting  is  used  for  the  whole 
structure  and  detail  of  the  underframe  from  the  buffer-beam 
to  about  12  feet  behind  the  body  end-sill.  This  casting  serves 
for  buffer-beam,  platform-sills,  safety-chain  and  pipe-anchors. 
buffing-housing,  trap-door  and  step-supports,  body-end-sill,  draft- 
housing,  center-sills,  double-body-bolsters,  side-bearing-braces, 
center-plate-bearing,  and  center-sill-splicc.  It  avoids  a  multi- 
plicity of  parts  and  riveting  and  withal  weighs  but  5,150  pounds. 
It  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.  The 
center-sill-splice  or  the  connection  of  the  structural  sills  to  the 
casting,  comes  approximately  at  the  point  of  inflexion  of  the 
total  bending  moment  on  the  center-sills,  making  it  eminently 
safe. 

The  transverse  cantilevers  are  of  cast  steel  With  a  center-sill 
separator  between  the  web-plates,  the  whole  being  securely  tied 
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PLAN    OF   TWELVE-SECTION    ALL   STEEL   SLEEPING   CAR — ^THE   PULLMAN   COMPANY. 


togetlier  top  and  bottom  by  a  6  x  5^  in.  cover  plate,  besides  be- 
ing riveted  directly  through. 

The  underf rame  is  used  for  the  floor  framing  direct ;  above 
the  i/i6  in.  floor  girder  plate  is  placed  a  i  in.  layer  of  magnesia 
insulation,  separated  by  longitudinal  furring  strips,  to  rigidly 
support  the  Y2  in.  keystone  flooring.    Over  the  keystone  metallic 


6"x  3Hz'4  ^     X^S^IT 


DETAILS  OF  VESTIBULE 


flooring  is  spread  a  s/s  in.  layer  of  flexolith.    This  floor  weighs 
about  45  pounds  per  square  foot. 

On  the  platform,  the  floor  is  simply  a  ys  in-  plate  covering 
the  casting  with  54  in.  rubber  tiling  on  top.  The  floor  of  the 
car  is  not  subject  to  any  noticeable  vibration  and  is  a  pood  non- 
conductor of  sound. 

The  Side  Girder. 

Due  to  the  use  of  interlocking  steel  sheathing,  the  side  girder 
is  placed  inside  of  the  car.   The  lower  chord  or  side  sill  is  a  con- 


tintious  5  in.,  11.6  lb.  ^-bar,  which  section  provides  the  readiest 
methods  of  fastening  the  floor  to  the  side  girder,  of  closing  the 
bottom  of  the  side  wall  and  attaching  the  sheathing.  The  upper 
chord  is  a  4  X  7/16  x  i^  in.  continuous  dropper  bar  -{Jones  and 
Laughlin)  and  the  web  is  formed  of  %  in.  steel  plates  2  ft.  11 54 
in.  deep  in  three  lengths  per  side.    The  side  girder,  theoretically, 

is  a  continuous  beam  of  three  spans, 
the  ends  being  in  a  condition  some- 
where between  fixed  and  freely  sup- 
ported, due  to  the  constraining  influ- 
ence of  the  steel  end  casing.  The 
stesses  in  the  side  girder  do  not 
equal  one-third  of  the  permissible 
amount,  the  extra  metal  being  re- 
quired to  prevent  unsightly  deflection 
in  the  long  central  span.  This  pro- 
vides for  a  large  degree  of  elastic 
deflection,  due  to  overload  or  service 
damage,  before  the  car  could  take  a 
permanent  set. 

The  side  girder  is  stiffened  to  pro- 
vide against  lateral  bending  by  the 
strength  of  the  side  posts  and  the 
two  dropper  bars,  a  3  x  J^  x  i  in. 
dropper  bar  being  used  outside, 
where  it  also  serves  as  the  upper 
attachment  for  the  sheathing  and  the 
face  connection  of  the  drawn  steel 
sash  rest. 

Between   these   two    dropper   bars 
and    securely   riveted   to    them,   pass 
the    pressed    steel    side    posts.      The 
main  post   is  channel   shaped,   of   H 
in.   steel  and   continuous   from   side- 
sill   to   deck-sill,   so   that   they    form 
the  lower  deck  carlines.     The  win- 
dow posts  are  U-shaped  of  1/16  in. 
in.    steel    and   extend    from    side-sill 
to  lower  deck  eave.     From  this  point  to  the  deck-sill  extends  a 
special  Vs  in.  pressed  carlinc,  forming  the  lower  deck  roof  joint 
and  the  attachment  of  roof  to  body  of  car. 

■The  Deck  Girder. 

A  continuous  3/32  in.  steel  plate  punched  out  for  ventilators, 
screens  and  deck  lights  ^^(5fn^s  the  deck  plate.  Securely  riveted 
to  it  at  the  bottom  is  a  3  x  3  x  3/16  in.  angle  forming  the  deck- 
sill  and  at  the  top  a  drawn  steel  chord  forming  the  eave  and 
water  table.  The  girder  is  stiffened  by  upper  deck  posts  of 
2  X  3  X  3/16  in.  angles. 

:--y:^^^  The  Roof. 

Three  varieties  of  carlines  are  used  in  the  upper  deck,  all 
made  of  %  in.  pressed  steel.  The  main  carline  is  of  U-shaped 
section  and  upon  it  is  made  the  joint  of  the  inside  finish.  The 
carline  is  furred  with  agasote  and  drilled  for  the  finish  to  screw 
to  it.  The  intermediate  carline  is  of  Z-shaped  section  and  is 
simply  one-half  of  the  main  carline,  which  is  used  to  save  weight 
and  for  the  fastening  of  transoms.  The  roof  joint  carline  is  of 
Ys  in.  pressed  L-shaped  steel  and  is  used  to  attach  the  roof  to 
the  car.  . -,>  ;  . 

All  three  types  are  riveted  to  the  deck-plate  through  pressed 
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end  flanges,  the  rivets  taking  both  the  deck-plate  and  upper-deck 
chord. 

Running  longitudinally  from  end  of  car  to  end  of  car,  in  the 
center  of  the  roof  is  a  i  x  i  x  Js  in.  T-bar  securely  riveted  to 
each  carline,  preserving  their  alignment  and  forming  the  attach- 
ment for  the  longitudinal  roof  sheet  flanges  and  the  joint  cover. 

In  the  roof  there  are  no  rivets  whatever  extending  from  the 
outside  to  the  inside  to  work  loose  and  leak;  even  the  connec- 
tion of  the  lower-deck  roof  sheets  to  the  deck-plate  is  outside. 
The  sheets  bemg  split  in  the  center  are  of  a  size  easy  to  secure, 
and  the  flexible  joint  allows   for  temperature  changes. 

Inside  Finish. 

Inside  finish  of  steel  and  agasote,  in  a  very  unobtrusive  de- 
sign, with  conventional  stencil  decoration  is  employed.  Fire- 
proof agasote  is  used  for  upper-deck  ceilings,  lining  of  upper 
berth,   section   partitions,   and   section   wainscoting. 

Vermilion  inside  sashes,  sash  rests,  window  and  curtain  stops, 
and  seat  back  mouldings  are  used.  The  bunks  are  all-steel  con- 
struction, as  are  the  seats ;  they  are  painted  a  burnt  red  and 
mottled  in  finish,  which  destroys  the  effect  of  the  flat  color,  but 
does  not  endeavor  to  imitate  wood  graining.  The  upper-deck  in 
all  cars  is  flat,  the  lower  in  the  parlor  cars  is  likewise  flat  with 
ceiling  beams. 

Insulation. 

The  whole  car  is  in  reality  a  double  insulated  air  space,  due  to 
the  use  of  "resisto"  insulation  inside  of  the  cellular  sheathing 
and  outside  of  the  steel  lining.  This  insulation  is  ^  in.  hair 
felt  sandwiched  between  sheets  of  asbestos.  Besides  the  above, 
the  section  wainscoting  and  berth  lining  still  further  separate  the 
passenger  from  the  cold  outside  walls. 

Lighting. 

Provision  for  electric  light  only  is  made  and  the  cars  are  wired 
so  that  either  train  line  or  axle  device  can  be  used.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cars  have  not  had  axle  devices  applied  to  them 
as  yet. 

Trucks. 

The  trucks  are  of  the  newest  cast  steel  type,  using  Lappin  steel 
backed  brake  shoes,  Creco  beams,  McCord  boxes  and  lids,  M.  C. 
B.  5  X  9  in.  axle,  36  in.  Paige  wheels.  Woods'  roller  side  bear- 
ings and  Commonwealth  Steel  Company's  castings.  The  bolster 
springs  are  5-ply  4  x  7/16  in.  steel  36  in.  long  and  the  equalizer 
springs  of  three-coil  9  x  13  in.  of  V-j,  l   1/16,  11/16  in.  rod. 

Westinghouse  high  speed  brake  is  employed  using  two  cylin- 
ders and  braking  trucks  independently  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  light 
weight  of  car. 

Specialties. 

Among  the  specialties  are  the  following:  Garland  ventilators, 
exposed  Durer  hoppers,  Knapp  sash  locks  (inside  sash),  flush 
sash  lifts  and  post  springs  (outside  sash),  Perfection  sash  bal- 
ances. Brown  metallic  weather  stripping,  Forsyth  ring  offset 
shade  fixtures,  Pitt  drawbars,  Westinghouse  draft  gear,  Acme 
diaphragms,  vestibule  roller  curtains  and  fixtures,  National  steel 
trap  doors  and  Pantosote  Company's  Agasote  for  inside  finish. 


CO-OPERATIVE   PLAN   OF   ENGINEERING  INSTRUC- 
TION. 


The  scheme  of  instructing  students  in  engineering  and  similar 
subjects  on  the  co-operative  principle,  whereby  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  work  under  regular  every-day  working  conditions  is 
combined  with  the  theoretical  instruction  in  the  school,  which 
was  originated  by  Professor  Schneider  and  installed  by  him  in  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  has  attracted  widespread  attention  and 
is  being  received  with  so  much  favor  that  other  schools  and  col- 
leges are  taking  up  the  idea  and  devising  variations  of  the  orig- 
inal plan  to  suit  the  special  conditions  in  each  case. 

Among  the   latest  of  these  is  the  University  of   Pittsburgh, 
which  has  originated  a  new  idea  wherebj  the  students  get  the 


usual  amount  of  instruction  in  the  college  and  at  the  same  time 
get  three  months  each  year  of  practical  work  in  one  of  the  in- 
dustries around  Pittsburgh.  In  the  latest  bullettin  of  the  Uni- 
versity this  plan  is  described  as  follows : 

"It  has  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  in  connection 
with  the  educating  of  young  men  who  enter  the  engineering  ac- 
tivities that  those  who  spent  their  vacations  while  at  school  in 
engineering  offices  and  industrial  establishments  have  been  better 
prepared  for  entrance  upon  their  life's  work  than  their  fellow 
students  of  otherwise  equal  abilities  who  devoted  their  time  ex- 
clusively to  school  work.  The  contact  with  the  engineering  ac- 
tivities, even  in  this  subordinate  way,  gives  the  student  of  engi- 
neering an  insight  into  practical  affairs  which  not  only  makes 
him  of  more  immediate  use  to  his  employer  upon  graduation  from 
school,  but  also  fits  him  to  pursue  his  studies  to  better  advantage 
while  in  school. 

"If  the  student  of  engineering  is  thus  benefited  by  such  chance 
work  as  he  may  be  able  to  get  during  vacation  periods,  then  it  is 
evident  that  he  will  be  benefited  still  more  by  pursuing  a  system- 
atic course  in  which  the  instruction  in  school  is  interspersed  wfth 
suitable  outside  practical  work. 

"The  technical  graduate  who  has  taken  school  work  only  has 
no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  organization  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  many  men  of  diverse  employment  to  work  together  as 
a  single  unit  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  desired  result,  or  the 
system  that  is  necessary  for  tying  together  interrelated  depart- 
ments for  the  Mtainment  of  economic  production ;  nor  does  he 
even  know  as  a  beginner  how  to  apply  the  knowledge  at  school 
in  a  manner  altogether  satisfactory  to  his  employer. 

"Because  of  this  unpreparedness  of  the  average  technical  grad- 
uate, a  number  of  large  corporations  have  established  student 
apprenticeship  courses  for  the  benefit  of  such  graduates  as  seek 
employment  with  them. 

"The  engineering  schools  and  the  companies  who  employ  their 
graduates  are  thus  working  independently  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
pare young  men  for  entrance  upon  their  life's  work  Since  both 
school  and  future  employer  have  the  common  aim  to  fit  the  young 
man  for  efficient  service  at  the  minimum  of  cost  in  time  and 
money,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  results  cannot  be  had  by  in- 
dependent action  but  by  co-operation. 

"The  University  of  Pittsburgh  because  of  its  splendid  indus- 
trial environment  is  most  favorably  situated  to  apply  this  co- 
operative principle  to  the  education  of  young  men  who  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  engineering  industries.  Instead  of  keeping 
the  young  man  away  from  the  actualities  of  his  life's  work  for 
a  period  of  four  or  more  years  prior  to  graduation,  as  is  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  engineering  schools,  the  Committee  on  the  School 
of  Engineering  have  matured  a  co-operative  plan  whereby  the 
student,  while  spending  in  school  the  amount  of  time  usually  de- 
voted to  instruction  in  our  best  engineering  institutions,  will 
work  four  terms  of  three  months  each,  in  the  engineering  in- 
dustries of  the  Pittsburgh  District.  By  this  plan  the  student  gets 
the  usual  theoretical  course  and  in  addition  twelve  months  of 
practical  work,  all  in  the  space  of  four  years,  the  school  work 
being  arranged  so  that  successive  groups  of  students  will  fur- 
nish continuous  service  to  the  employer." 

The  schedule  of  work  on  this  co-operative  plan  is  as  follows: 

During  the  first  three  terms  (of  from  11  to  12  weeks  each) 
the  class  is  together  at  the  college.  In  the  fourth  term  of  that 
year  it  is  divided,  one-half  taking  the  college  work  and  one-half 
the  practical  work.  The  first  term  of  the  following  year  these 
halves  are  alternated  and  the  college  work  is  repeated  for  the 
half  of  the  class  which  was  working  in  the  shop  during  the  pre- 
vious three  months.  During  the  next  term  the  sections  change 
places  again,  as  do  they  also  in  the  third  term.  In  the  fourth 
term  of  this  year  the  class  is  united  in  the  college  work.  During 
the  four  terms  of  the  next  year  the  sections  alternate  regularly 
and  at  the  end  of  this  year  their  shop  work  is  completed  and 
the  three  terms  in  the  following  year  are  devoted  entirely  to  the 
work  in  the  college.  This  gives  the  classes  the  regular  12  terms 
in  the  college  work  and  in  addition  four  terms  of  practical  work 
in  the  shops  during  which  time  they  are  earning  sufficient  to 
largely  reduce  the  net  cost  of  their  education. 


Take  the  School  to  the  Shop. — The  fundamental  principle 
underlying  this  work  is  the  thing  I  want  to  try  to  impress  upon 
you;  that  is,  that  the  prime  feature  of  apprentice  training  is  in 
the  shop  and  not  in  the  school.  In  order  to  get  successful  me- 
chanics and  successful  engineers,  you  have  to  take  the  school  to 
the  shop  and  not  attempt  to  take  the  shop  to  the  school. — Prof. 
Schneider  at  the  General  Foremen's  Convention'. 


British  Locomotive  Development 


A   DISCUSSION   OF  THE   RECENT  CHANGES   IN   LOCOMOTIVE    DESIGN    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN,    THE    PROBLEMS 
WHICH    ARE    CONFRONTING    THE    MOTIVE    POWER    DEPARTMENTS    AND    THE    METHODS    BEING 

EMPLOYED    TO    SOLVE   THEM.      \s  ',..■.. 


Bv  R.  H.  Rogers. 


A  time-honored  misconception  exists  among  even  prominent 
railroad  men  of  this  country  that  train  service  in  the  British 
isles  cannot  be  taken  seriously  in  view  of  the  light  loads  behmd 
the  engine;  absence  of  grades  and  curves,  etc.,  etc.,  and  so  deeply 
have  these  erroneous  ideas  become  rooted  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  secure  serious  consideration  of  a  subject  which  at 
the  present  time  is  certainly  not  lacking  in  interest.  There  is 
more  of  a  parallel  between  conditions  here  and  abroad  than  can 
possibly  be  estimated  without  thorough  .study  on  the  ground,  and 
the  problems  which  confront  them  are  every  bit  as  difficult  of 
solution  as  those  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  at  home. 

During  a  recent  trip  abroad  the  writer  rode  on  engines  of 
many  British  railroads,  and  he  has  seen  the  locomotive  on  more 
than  one  occasion  ahead  of  a  train  weighing  over  400  tons.  The 
ordinary  passenger  trains  of  the  London  and  Northwestern;  the 
London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast;  the  Midland,  and  others 
average  about  280  tons  weight  behind  the  engine,  and  the  time 
of  even  the  unimportant  trains  is  very  fast.  There  are  grades 
as  steep  as  i  in  40,  for  a  short  distance,  and  rises  of  i  in  100 
are  not  unusual  on  practically  any  railroad  of  Great  Britam ; 
that  is,  any  railroad  can  exhibit  such  gradients.  The  roads  as 
a  whole  are  far  from  being  level  as  billiard  tables,  as  many  of 
us  have  been  led  to  believe,  and  they  are  not  altogether  straight 
either,  although  there  is,  of  course,  far  less  curvature  than  in 
the  United  States. 

The  railroad  question  of  the  hour  in  England  is  to  provide  or 
develop  power  to  continue  the  justly  renowned  fast  schedules, 
which  for  so  many  years  have  been  in  vogue,  while  the  load 
behind  the  engine  has  increased  at  least  40  per  cent,  since  1900 
When  we  reflect  that  the  5.30  p.  m.  train  from  London  to  Crewe 
on  the  Northwestern,  which  consisted  in  that  year  of  230  tons, 
on  a  schedule  of  3  hours  and  10  minutes,  now  weighs  350  tons 
in  17  minutes  faster  time,  some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  altered 
circumstances  which  a  few  years  have  bi ought  forth  and  of  the 
demand  which  has  been  imposed  on  locomotive  designers  to  meet 
them.  Increased  power  has  become  an  absolute  necessity,  not  so 
much  through  increase  in  speed,  but  by  increase  in  the  weight 
of  rolling  stock  in  proportion  to  the  passengers  carried.  The 
slow  appreciation  on  this  side  of  the  water  of  these  changed 
conditions  has  served  to  obscure  the  facr  that  British  locomotive 
practice  is  at  present  in  the  throes  of  a  metamorphosis  which 
will  revolutionize  existing  equipment,  and  a  mention  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  transformation  of  old,  and  the  evolution 
of  new  types  of  engines,  is  not  lacking  in  interest. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  significant  v^hanges  in  motive  power 
generally  in  England  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
practical  retirement  of  the  compound  engine.  When  the  twentieth 
century  opened  the  3  and  4-cylinder  compounds  held  sway  on 
the  London  and  Northv/estern  from  Carlisle  in  the  north  to 
London  in  the  south,  while  from  Carmarthen  in  the  far  west 
to  Pcterboro  in  the  east  trains  were  dependent  upon  these  ma- 
chines for  their  motive  power.  All  the  late  Mr.  Webb's  five 
classes  of  3-cylinder  compounds — Experiments,  Dreadnoughts, 
Teutonics,  Greater  Britains  and  John  Hicks  were  at  work,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  his  4-cylinder  Jubilees,  one  of  which  had 
appeared  in  1897  as  a  4-cylinder  simple  engine.  These  engmes 
were  doing  fairly  good  work,  but  after  1900  the  loads  increased 
■so  rapidly  as  to  outclass  each  type  of  engine  almost  as  soon  as 
it  appeared,  and  in  consequence  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
express  trains  were  double-headed. 

No  more  startling  change  in  motiv?  power  on  a  single  road 


in  such  a  short  time  could  possibly  be  noticed  than  in  this  con- 
nection. No  line  has  scrapped  as  many  types  of  express  engines 
during  the  past  six  years  as  the  Northwestern.  The  old  single- 
wheelers,  and  all  the  3-cylinder  passenger  compounds,  e.vcept 
three  of  the  John  Hicks,  are  no  more ;  many  of  the  2-4-0  Prece- 
dents have  disappeared ;  a  number  of  the  4-cylinder  compounds 
have  been  radically  altered,  and  two  at  least  have  been  rebuilt 
as  simple  engines.  As  all  of  these  engines  have  since  been  re- 
placed some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  enormous  outlay  which 
this  purely  experimental  work  entailed,  but  the  London  and 
Northwestern  owns  2,967  locomotives ;  its  authorized  capital  is 
$653,865,603,  and  its  revenue  is  $75,523,519.  so  it  readily  found  - 
the  money.  -'■'J^  . : 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  although  the 
Northwestern  had  for  years  at  the  head  of  its  locomotive  depart- 
ment Mr.  Webb,  the  staunchest  adherent  of  the  compound  prin- 
ciple, it  was  practically  in  the  lead  to  dispense  with  compound- 
ing, and  now  all  British  locomotive  engineers  appear  to  regard 
the  compound  with  disfavor,  at  least  for  passenger  trains.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  records  of  valuabk  experiments  and  tests 
made  on  many  English  roads  definitely  prove  that  compounding 
gives  an  appreciable,  though  small,  saving  in  freight,  and  pre- 
sumably for  slow  and  heavy  passenger  trains,  but  they  certainly 
yield  no  encouragement   for   fast  express  work. 

The  repudiation,  or  at  least  the  seeming  failure  of  compound- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  and  there  only  among  foreign  countries,  is 
a  puzzle  certainly  difficult  to  explain.  All  over  Europe  we  find 
compounds — especially  of  the  4-cylinder  balanced  type — employed 
for  trains  at  all  speeds,  including  some  with  60  miles  per  hour 
start  to  stop  runs,  with  various  loads  over  all  kinds  of  gradients, 
sometimes  very  heavy  ones.  The  same  is  true  in  India  where 
"de  Glehn"  engines  are  reported  to  be  doing  splendid  work  in 
both  freight  and  passenger  service. 

It  is  of  interest  to  discover  that  recent  Great  Western  practice 
shows  that  the  success  of  some  French  .^nd  other  engines  is  due 
not  to  the  fact  that  they  are  compounds,  but  rather  to  certain 
other  admirable  features.  The  "de  Glehi:-du  Bousquet"  locomo- 
tives were  the  first  engines  which  combined  the  perfect  balance 
of  four  cylinders  with  ample  boiler  space,  large  heating  surface 
and  very  high  steam  pressure.  When  tried  on  the  Great  West- 
ern they  gave  satisfaction  in  most  ways,  but  one  drawback  was 
soon  apparent;  the  steam  entered  the  low  pressure  cylinders  in 
a  state  which  owing  to  the  fall  in  pressure  and  temperature  w-as 
little  better  than  water,  and  after  doing  its  work  there  more  of 
it  was  exuded  as  liquid  than  went  off  through  the  exhaust.  In 
other  words,  the  weak  point  of  these  admirable  compound  en- 
gines was  their  compounding! 

Of  course,  compound  engines  would  gain  quite  as  much  and 
probably  more  in  economy  through  superheating  than  simples 
do ;  therefore  the  above  mentioned  defect  in  the  "de  Glehn'* 
would  be  lessened  thereby,  and  if  a  re-heater  could  be  fitted  be- 
tween the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders-  it  might  be  cured  alto- 
gether. But,  though  no  doubt  this  could  be  done,  there  is  the 
bugbear  of  back  pressure  to  be  faced,  which  such  a  contrivance 
seems  bound  to  increase.  If  compounds  be  finally  abandoned  in 
British  practice  for  express  work  the  writer  believes  from  his 
observations  that  back  pressure  will  be  the  count  on  which  they 
are  condemned. 

The  thouglit  occurs  that  the  opposition  of  the  locomotive  run- 
ners to  the  compound  engines  had  probably  as  much  to  do  with 
their  failure  in  England  as  the  same  spirit  practically  defeated 
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their  purpose  in  this  country.  The  writer  knows  that  the  old 
4-cylinder  type  (not  Mallets)  had  few  friends  on  the  Bahiniore 
and  Ohio,  the  Erie  and  other  roads  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected, and  although  the  comment  was  not  so  audibly  expressed 
on  the  other  side  it  was  amply  in  evidence.  With  the  locomo- 
tive the  engineer  is  a  main  factor.  If  you  have  the  most  power- 
ful and  efficient  locomotive  that  can  be  produced,  a  big  differ- 
ence will  appear  in  performance  and  efficiency  according  to 
whether  the  engineer  is  skilful,  but  above  all  whether  he  is  in 
sympathy  and  accord  with  the  device  at  hand.  An  engineer  on 
the  Midland  railway  explained  to  the  wiiter  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  proverbial  care  taken  of  all  locomotives  in  England  he 
scarcely  had  the  compound  assigned  to  his  run  for  three  days 
V  in  the  week.  The  principal  trouble  was  with  cylinder  packing 
and  metallic  packing  blows,  and  while  these  were  being  period- 
ically repaired  he  was  given  a  spare  compound  in  not  so  good 
condition.  Since  a  simple  engine  has  been  placed  on  the  run 
he  made   189  consecutive  days  with  it,  306  miles  every  day. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bowen-Cooke 
is  of  the  same  mind  that  he  was  some  ten  years  ago,  when  In 
• -his  lucid  and  instructive  book  he  advocated  general  compound- 
ing, and  highly  praised  the  principle  as  applied  by  Mr.  Webb, 
then  his  chief  on  the  Northwestern.  He  may  have  been  right,  as 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  'late  supermtendent's  failure,  an> 
more  than  M.  de  Glehn's  success,  was  wholly  due  to  compound- 
ing. Mr.  Cooke  is  now  in  a  position  to  make  his  own  experi 
ments  in  the  light  of  much  new  experience,  and  avoiding  his 
former  chief's  mistakes  may  yet  design  an  engine  which  will 
vindicate  the  compound  principle,  although  the  latter  is  certamly 
fast  becoming  a  dead  letter  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  difficult  to  fully  explain  the  unpopularity  of  compound- 
ing, but  two  important  factors  must  be  mentioned.  The  favor 
of  the  compound  locomotive  on  the  contment  is  partially  due  to 
the  necessity  for  obtaining  a  low  pressure  exhaust,  so  that  the 
fire  is  not  torn  to  pieces.  In  England,  however,  with  better 
coal,  that  factor  does  not  so  much  apply,  and  the  majority  of 
locomotive  superintendents  find  it  better  in  the  end  to  trust  the 
engineers  to  work  their  engines  to  the  best  advantage,  without 
any  of  the  restrictions  which  compounding  may  impose  upO!i 
manipulation  of  the  engine. 

The  compoands  become  supplanted  on  the  London  and  North- 
western by  what  arc  known  as  precursor::  and  Experiments,  the 
first  of  which  was  turned  out  of  the  Crewe  works  in  1904.  These 
engines  have  inside  cylinders  19  in.  x  26  in.  They  are  of  the 
4-4-0  type,  with  driving  wheels  6  ft.  9  in.  diameter,  steam  pres- 
sure 175  pounds;  heating  surface  2,009  •''Q-  ft-,  and  grate  area 
22.4  &q.  ft.  The  Exferwicnt,  4-6-0  type,  left  the  Crewe  works 
in  May,  1905,  and  are  of  the  following  dimensions :  cylinders,  19 
in.  by  26  in.;  driving  wheels,  75  in.;  boiler  pressure,  175  pounds; 
heating  surface,  1,970  sq.  ft.,  and  grate  area,  25  sq.  ft.  The  total 
weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order  is  102.75  tons. 
These  engines  are  called  upon  to  work  loads  far  above  anything 
regularly  encountered  on  any  other  main  line  m  England,  al- 
though, of  course,  at  a  lower  speed  and  over  an  easier  road 
than  the  Great  Western. 

For  instance,  they  are  regularly  employed  on  the  West  Coast 
Scotch  express,  which  makes  the  406  miles  from  London  to 
Glasgow  in  8  hours  and  15  minutes,  averaging  about  50  miles 
an  hour  from  start  to  finish.  On  this  run  engines  are  changed 
at  Rugby,  Crewe  and  Carhsle,  the  latter  change  being  from  the 
Northwestern  to  the  Caledonian,  which  engine  takes  it  the  re- 
maining 103  miles  to  Glasgow  without  a  stop  in   114  minutes. 

Some  features  worthy  of  mention  are  the  length  and  width 
of  the  coaches,  of  wllich  eight  generally  compose  this  train.  They 
are  65  feet,  6  inches  Jong,  and  9  feet  wide,  the  entire  length  of 
the  train  over  buffers  being  556  feet.  This  complete  train,  which 
includes  two  dining  cars,  is  vestibuled  throughout,  with  side 
aisles  or  corridors,  and  weighs  about  38')  tons.  It  was  built  at 
Wolverton  in  1908  and  constitutes  a  radical  departure  from  the 
former  English  type  of  carriage.  The  train  is  steam-heated  on 
the  direct  system,  there  being  a  controlling  valve  in  each  com- 
partment,  enabling  the  passengers   to   regulate   the  temperature. 


The  luminant  employed  is'  electricity  generated  on  Stone's  sys- 
tem. 

As  may  be  appreciated  from  the  above  brief  description  of  a 
famous  run,  the  Precursors  and  Expe<^iments  are  efficient  en- 
gines. Three  hundred  and  eighty  tons  hauled  at  a  speed  often 
exceeding  72  miles  an  hour  is 'no  mean  performance,  and  these 
trains  are  marvels  of  punctuality,  but  even  after  all  this  good 
showing  Mr.  Cooke  is  not  resting,  because  these  successful  en- 
gines were  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Whale,  and  he  is  planning 
a  daring  type  of  his  own.  These  will  be  4-6-2  tank  type,  and 
the  writer  designates  the  idea  as  daring  as  it  seems  rather  in- 
consistent to  put  up  a  tank  engine  on  such  a  scale.  Unfortu- 
nately the  dimensions  were  not  obtainable  when  the  writer  was 
at  Crewe,  but  it  appears  that  the  tanks  will  hold  about  1,700 
gallons  of  water,  and  the  coal  capacity  of  the  bunker  will  be 
about  three  tons.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  how  much  the 
tanks  contain  as  the  Northwestern  is  replete  with  track  troughs, 
but  there  is  not  much  appeal  in  the  small  capacity  of  the  coal 
bunker.  However,  engines  are  changed  frequently,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  longest  stretch  being  from  Crewe  to  Carlisle,  140 
miles,  and  they  may  be  able  to  get  through. 

Tank  engines  for  some  reason  not  apparent  to  the  writer  are 
becoming  tremendously  popular  in  that  country  in  all  classes  of 
service,  although  none  have  been  yet  evolved  on  the  ambitious 
lines  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooke.  They  do  splendid  work  on  the 
suburban  and  shorter  runs,  but,  from  an  American  viewpoin", 
the  design  scarcely  appears  consistent  for  long  and  hard  non- 
stop service.  The  writer  observed  one  of  these  recently  on  the 
Brecon  and  Merthyr  railway  which  being  typical  in  its  dimen- 
sions is  worthy  of  some  special  mention.  It  was  one  of  four, 
of  the  0-6-2  type  built  by  Robert  Stephenson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Darlington,  to  the  design  of  the  Locomotive  Superintendent  of 
the  above  road,  Mr.  James  Dunbar,  for  working  heavy  mineral 
traffic.  The  test  performance,  which  the  writer  was  fortunate 
enough  to  witness,  consisted  in  the  hauling  of  11  ten-ton  freight 
cars,  fully  loaded,  and  a  brake  van  up  a  grade  of  i  in  40.  The 
principal  dimensions  of  this  engine  were  as  follows :  cylinders, 
iSj^  in.  by  26  in. ;  coupled  wheels,  4  ft.  6  in. ;  radial  wheels,  3 
ft.  6  in.;  fixed  wheel  base,  15  ft.  3  in.;  total  wheel  base,  21  ft. 
9  in. ;  heating  surface,  tubes,  1,296  sq.  ft. ;  heating  surface  fire- 
box, 120  sq.  ft. ;  total  heating  surface,  1,416  sq.  ft. ;  grate  area, 
21  sq.  ft. ;  working  pressure,  175  pounds.  The  adhesive  weight 
in  working  order  is  54  tons,  6  cwt.,  and  the  total  weight  67  tons. 
The  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  1,740  gallons,  and  the  bunkers  will 
accommodate  3  tons  of  coal.  These  engines  are  fitted  with  auto- 
matic vacuum  brake  so  that  they  can  be  used,  if  necessary,  in 
working  passenger  trains. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  confines  of  a  single  article  to  make 
full  mention  of  the  vast  strides  which  have  been  made  on  all 
of  the  railroads  of  England,  and  some  little  prominence  was 
given  to  the  London  and  Northwestern  because  the  writer  be- 
lieves it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  progressive  lines 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  management  has  not  been  handi- 
capped by  blind  adherence  to  ancient  ideals  which  has  charac- 
terized many  of  the  others.  It  was  the  first  to  abolish,  or  prac- 
tically abolish,  the  time-honored  side  door  compartment  carnage 
in  favor  of  the  much  more  sensible  corridor  car,  and  although 
the  corridor  is  on  the  side  and  the  compartments  exist  as  of 
yore,  the  train  can  be  traversed  from  end  to  end,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  before  the  aisle  will  be  found  in  the  center 
of  the  car  as  in  our  practice.  In  the  through  service  the  North- 
western  was  the  pioneer  in  abolishing  the  second  class  carriage 
and  improving  the  third  to  at  least  equal  the  second,  and  many 
of  the  remaining  trunk  lines  are  fast  following  in  the  wake  of 
this  improvement. 

The  writer  has  no  intention  of  asserting  that  the  next  few 
years  will  bring  about  a  revolution  in  favor  of  American  stand- 
ards on  English  railroads,  but  the  trend  seems  to  be  certainly  in 
that  direction.  Caste  lines  have  been  largely  eliminated,  to 
which  the  new  arrangement  of  the  cars  mutely  attests,  and  many 
of  the  old  traditions  have  been  rudely  shattered.  This  is  notice- 
able in  the  slow  but  sure  growth  in  favcr  of  the  outside  cyfin- 
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ders ;  fairly  comfortable  cabs  in  lieu  of  \\\e  former  wind  shields, 
and  a  much  more  simple  arrangement  of  the  cab  fittings.  Al- 
though in  connection  with  the  latter  feature  there  is  still  much 
to  be  absolutely  condemned,  the  fact  remains  that  the  improve- 
ment which  only  a  few  years  has  brought  about  is  startling. 

It  was  noticeable  in  the  Crewe  shops,  and  in  the  Swindon 
works,  that  far  less  money  is  thrown  away  in  repairs  than  was 
formerly  the  practice.  The  definition  "thrown  away"  is  about 
the  only  real  measure  of  the  situation,  Lccause  pedestal  binders 
were  actually  planed,  put  into  a  vise  and  draw-filed  and  polished, 
and  bolt  heads  under  the  engine  where  no  one  could  possibly 
see  them  had  their  hexes  filed  to  a  gauge  and  polished.  This 
has  all  been  sensibly  dispensed  with,  and  no  doubt  the  money 
saved  in  classified  repairs  put  to  a  better  purpose.  The  resent- 
ment which  formerly  prevailed  against  equalizers  has  largely 
disappeared.  The  writer  recalls  that  on  a  former  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1899  he  did  not  notice  a  single  set  of  equalized  driving 
springs.  He  spoke  to  Mr.  John  Mcintosh,  Locomotive  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Caledonian  at  that  time,  regarding  the  omission 
of  this  very  useful  device,  but  it  appeared  that  the  perfection  of 
the  roadbed  was  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  hanging  the 
springs  independently.  There  are  many  equalized  engines  in 
England  at  this  writing.  The  engineers  of  the  London,  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  say  that  the  riding  of  the  engines  has  been  im- 
proved fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  records  of  the  running  sheds  or 
roundhouses  show  a  diminished  application  of  springs  of  about 
one  hundred  per  cent.  The  mention  of  these  things  is  simply  to 
emphasize  the  presence  of  the  wave  of  common  sense  reform 
which,  although  long  delayed,  we  have  all  felt  some  day  would 
sweep  over  English  railroad  practices. 

What  the  future  will  bring  forth  can  only  be  conjectured,  but 
the  writer  firmlj-  believes  that  the  British  locomotive  of  1920  will 
be  as  far  removed  from  what  is  running  there  now  as  the  Pre- 
cursor of  to-day  is  from  the  Webb  compound  of  1900.  There 
will  be  eleven  cars  before  long  on  the  Scotch  expresses,  as  there 
are  frequently  now  on  the  American  boat  train  specials.  The 
economics-  of  present  day  administration  discountenance  the  split- 
ting of  trains  into  sections  with  the  resultant  double  expense, 
and  insist  on  adequate  power  to  move  them  as  a  single  unit. 
This  may  explain  why  midnight  oil  is  now  being  burned  in  the 
motive  power  offices  of  the  great  railroads  where  only  a  short 
time  ago  after  hours  they  were  as  gloomy  as  the  tombs. 

So  many  elements  enter  into  the  making  of  success  or  failure 
of  an  express  engine  under  twentieth  century  conditions  of  speed 
and  load,  that  it  needs  long  trial  and  much  investigation  to  settle 
which  are  the  exact  things  that  make  an  engine's  work  good 
or  bad.  For  example,  with  the  old  D  slide  valves  the  latest  Swin- 
don engines  would  never  have  given  the  results  which  they  now 
yield;  piston  valves,  giving  a  big  opening  for  a  small  movement 
of  the  valve  itself,  are  essential  with  exhaust  ports  of  10  inches 
in  the  two  cylinder  engines,  or  8  inches  in  the  4-cylinder  ones; 
and  it  is  just  these  big  ports  and  a  free  exhaust  throughout,  that 
makes  them  such  remarkably  speedy  machines. 

Mr.  Churchward  designed  these  engines,  both  in  Atlantic  and 
six-coupled  form,  which  preserved  all  the  good  points  of  the 
"de  Glehn"  and  another,  viz.,  the  Wal^chaert  valve  gear,  but 
they  are  "non-compounds."  These  were  cheaper  to  build  and 
also  proved  most  economical  engines  in  actual  working.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  225  pounds  of  steam  must  be  wasteful  when 
used  only  once,  but  worked  with  an  early  cut-off  in  very  long 
cylinders,  this  has  not  proved  so  in  practice.  Under  any  condi- 
tions they  were  found  able  to  do  all,  and  rather  more,  than  the 
"de  Glehns-"  had  done,  at  least  in  England,  and  at  less  cost.  One 
special  advantage  claimed  for  the  "de  Glehn"  was  that  at  starting, 
or  when  a  special  effort  was  needed  on  a  hill,  live  steam  could 
be  sent  into  the  big  low-pressure  cylinders.  The  Swindon  4-cyl- 
inder engines,  however,  working  without  this  advantage,  give 
wonderful  up-hill  speeds,  rising  to  67  miles  an  hour  on  a  grade 
steeper  than  i  in  200,  with  a  good  average  load. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  considerable  discussion  relative  to  the 
advisability  of  lowering  the  pressure  on  the  "super-heated"  6- 
coupled  engines  of  the  Great  Western,  but  this  project  has  beeri 


finally  abandoned  and  the  original  pres'iure  will  be  miiintained. 
Ko  doubt  the  combination  of  so  high  a  pressure  with  hot  and 
quite  dry  steam  does  mean  the  drying  up  of  oil  when  that  is 
supplied  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  was  quite  in  evidence  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  2-8-0  class  on  the  Great  Western  and  on 
one  of  these  engines  the  pressure  was  lowered  by  about  20 
pounds  and  it  proved  a  distinct  gain,  but  for  fast  passenger  work 
the  "spring"  in  high  pressure  steam  is  of  unquestioned  value, 
and  with  their  usual  ingenuity  the  Swindon  works  staff  have 
met  and  overcome  the  lubrication  difficulty  They  arc  now  fitting 
a  jet  of  (wet)  steam,  which  as  the  inlet  valves  open  discharges  a 
spray  of  oil  into  the  cylinder.  It  is  thought  that  wherever  the 
steam  is  blown  a  drop  of  oil  is  also  carried,  and  this  means  a 
complete  lubrication  of  the  piston's  path  as  it  moves  at  every 
stroke. 

The  ingenuity  displayed  by  its  motive  power  men  prestiges 
well  for  the  future  of  the  English  locomotive.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  much  more  remains,  and  the  present  is  the  crucial 
period.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more  uniformity  of  ideas  does  not 
prevail  among  the  various  designers  such  as  might  be  secured  by 
the  presence  of  an  association  of  scope  corresponding  with  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics,  and  doubly  unfortunate 
that  so  much  money  has  been  needlessly  spent  on  weird  types 
of  engines  which  scarcely  had  even  an  experimental  value. 

It  is  now  largely  realized,  however,  that  simplicity  and  general 
reliability  are  far  more  important  features  than  refinements  of 
design,  and  special  devices  can  rarely  be  employed.  It  is  known 
that  the  heavy  corridor  train  from  a  novelty  has  now  become  an 
institution,  and  it  is  appreciated  that  the  4-6-0  or  4-6-2  type  is 
the  most  efficient  to  handle  it  with  economy  and  with  dispatch. 
The  ground  thus  narrowed  down  to  a  working  basis,  for  passen- 
ger service  at  least,  effectually  eliminates  the  single  driver  freaks 
and  other  monstrosities  which  got  along  fairly  w-ell  when  the 
carriages  were  shells  and  five  of  them  made  up  a  train,  but  admit 
ot  no  more  comparison  with  the  modern  locomotives  of  the  Great 
Western  to-day  than  a  hansom  does  witn  a  taxicab.  T!ie  British 
traveler,  although  not  inclined  to  be  unduly  critical,  now  demands 
something  vastly  better  than  his  presumed  to  be  adequate  facili- 
ties of  a  decade  ago,  and  the  management  of  the  various  rail- 
roads are  sincere  in  their  intention  to  give  it  to  him  without  the 
sacrifice  of  one  solitary  minute  of  rimning  time ;  hence  the  out- 
come is  awaited  in  much  curious  expectancy  by  those  who  have 
made  anv  studv  of  the  situation. 


Motor  Control  for  ^Iachine  Tools. — Equally  important  with 
the  choice  of  motors  is  that  of  control.  In  selecting  the  control 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  work,  its  accessi- 
bility to  the  operator,  the  method  of  attaching  it  to  the  tool  and 
in  some  cases  its  relative  position  to  other  tools ;  for  instance, 
an  open  type  starting  rheostat  should  not  be  exposed  to  danger 
of  short-circuit  from  flying  chips.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  a 
shunt  motor  of  }<  h.  p.  and  less  would  be  started  by  a  switch. 
Exceptions  to  this  would  be  motors  on  tools  that  must  be  gotten 
under  way  slowly,  and  grinders  driven  by  direct-current  motors 
for  reasons  of  safety.  With  adjustable-speed  motors,  care  should 
be  taken  to  throw  the  switch  on  full  field.  Series  motors  up  to 
8  h.  p.  or  even  larger  can  be  started  by  switch.  Exceptions  to 
this  would  be  cranes  and  tools  requiring  a  certain  amount  of 
armature  speed  regulation.  Larger  motors,  for  tools  where 
starting  service  is  infrequent  or  not  severe,  and  for  lineshafts 
and  for  group  drivers,  would  be  satisfactorilj'  operated  with  a 
dial  type  controller,  which  is  cheaper  than  the  drum  controller, 
provided,  however,  that  the  controller  is  placed  in  a  protected 
position. — Chas.  Fair-  before  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  A.  I.  E.  E. 


Leather  Belting. — Single  belts  will  stand  a  stress  of  60  pounds 
per  inch  of  width  with  occasional  taking  up  and  will  have  a  fairly 
long  life,  provided  the  pulleys  are  not  too  small.  The  permissible 
stress  for  double  and  triple  belts  is  105  and  150  lbs.,  respectively. 
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Heavy  Pacific  Type  Locomotives 


VAXDALIA    LIXE.      ^ 


Until  recently  an  Atlantic  type  locomotive  having  a  total 
weight  of  185,000  lbs.,  weight  on  drivers  of  107,500  lbs.,  cylin- 
ders 21  X  26  in.,  and  a  maximum  tractive  power  of  24,650  lbs., 
has  been  the  standard  class  of  passenger  locomotive  used  on 
(he  Vandalia  Line.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  the 
requirements   in   passenger    service   have    increased    to    such   an 


handle  more  than  twelve  cars  to  a  train.  Officials  of  the  road 
report  that  the  service  with  the  trains  of  that  size  have  been 
very  satisfactory  and  gives  every  indication  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  more  severe  requirements  which 
will  be  put  upon  tliem  in  tlie  winter  time.  In  their  report,  the 
officials  make  particular  mention  of  the  easy  riding  qualities  of 


LOCOMOTIVE    THAT   PULLS    A    TWEL\T;-CAR    TRAIN  AT  65    MILES   PER   HOUR. 


extent  that  a  heavier  locomotive  than  can  be  provided  in  the 
Atlantic  type  is  now  needed  to  handle  certain  of  the  trains.  In 
consequence,  in  ordering  new  passenger  equipment  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  in  December,  1909,  it  was 
decided  to  include  four  heavy  locomotives  of  the  Pacific  type  to 
be  used  on  some  of  the  most  important  trains. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  these  engines,  the  Vandalia  was  one 
of  the  few  important  roads  in  the  country  on  which  the  Pacific 
type  locomotive  had  not  been  adopted  for  at  least  the  most  diffi- 
cult passenger  service.  In  fact,  because  of  the  favorable  ser- 
vice conditions  on  this  line,  both  the  freight  and  passenger 
traiHc  have  hitherto  been  handled  altogether  by  the  lighter 
classes  of  motive  power.  The  Mogul  type  of  engines  is  at 
present  the  standard  class  for  freight  service,  and  the  equipment 
includes  the  heaviest  examples  of  this  type  so  far  constructed. 
The  last  Mogul  engines  built  for  this  road  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  had  a  total  weight  of  187,000  lbs.,  159,300 
lbs.  on  driving  wheels,  21  x  28  in.  cylinders,  and  a  maximum 
tractive  power  of  33,300  lbs. 

The  engines  here  illustrated  have  now  been  in  service  for 
two  months  on  the  St.  Louis  Division.  Although  designed  for 
fourteen  car  trains,  they  have  not  up  to  date  had  occasion  to 


the  engines,  stating  that  they  ride  remarkably  well  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed  (60  miles  per  hour  and  upward).  They  are  oper- 
ating under  easy  grade  and  curvature  conditions.  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  a  number  of  portions  of  the  road  of  from  three  to  ten 
miles  long  where  the  curves  are  numerous ;  but  the  sharpest 
curve  on  the  division  is  only  3  deg.  48  min.,  and  there  are  long 
straightaway  stretches  with  very  few  curves. 

As  to  the  grades,  the  total  rise  between  St.  Louis  and  Summit, 
a  distance  of  217.8  miles,  is  only  474  ft.  This  rise,  which  is 
against  eastbound  traffic,  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  short, 
easy  ascents  over  rolling  territory  with  long  stretches  of  prac- 
tically level  track  in  between.  Practically  the  only  grade  of 
any  consequence  against  eastbound  traffic  lies  between  Reels- 
ville  and  Almeda,  Ind.,  where  in  a  distance  of  approximately  8 
miles,  the  total  rise  is  216  ft.,  giving  an  average  gradient  of 
0.503  per  cent.  Going  in  the  other  direction,  the  grade  condi- 
tions are  still  easier,  there  being  several  long,  easy  slopes  in 
favor  of  westbound  traffic. 

The  following  table  gives  a  record  cf  eight  typical  runs  of 
some  of  the  most  important  trains  between  Indianapolis  and 
Terre  Haute,  and  the  latter  place  and  St.  Louis: 


a 

Date. 

H 

21 

7-12 
10 

14 

7-lS 
10 

21 

8-3 
10 

14 

6-4 
10 

21 

84 
10 

7 

8-12 
10 

20 

8-U 
20 

21 

8-18 
10 

Terminals         Dist. 
of  Run.        !     Mi. 


Indpls.  to 
Terre  Haute. 

Terre  Haute 
to  Indpls. 

Indpls.  to 
Terre  Haute. 

Terre  Haute 
to  Indpls. 

Indpls.  to 
Terre  Haute. 


!  Terre  Haute 
i    to  St.  Louis. 

'    T     /)uis  to 
i      erre  Haute. 

!  Indpls.  to 
Terre  Haute, 


73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

175 

175 

73 


No.  of 
cars. 

(Tons) 

Tot. 

wt. 

train, 

incl. 

tug 

10 

800 

10 

825 

12 

825 

11 

875 

8 

715 

7 

650 

8 

740 

9 

710 

Sched. 
time,        Run.  time. 
incl.         incl.  stops 
atoDS 


1  hr. 
42  min. 

1  hr. 
SO  min. 

1  hr. 
42  min. 

1  hr. 
50  min. 

1  hr. 
42  min. 


4hrs. 
30  mia. 

4hrs. 
11  min. 

1  hr. 
42  min. 


1  hr. 
40  min. 

1  hr. 
50  min. 

1  hr. 
46  min. 

1  hr. 
48  min. 

1  hr. 
34  mia. 


4  hrs. 
13  min. 

4  hrs. 
11  min. 

1  hr. 
.%  min. 


Tot.      ''^Tot*'*     *^°»*     ^Lbs.   of        High 
water  'i        used      coal  sq.  ft.       est 


used. 
Gals. 


_  Exhaust  i 

z2/,      per  hr.    grrate  area     speed      tip  Diam.  ( 
'ea.        IV..,  ....    1...       HIT  TT  n 


coal 

n 

lbs. 


Remarks. 


lbs. 


pr.  hr.      M  HP. 


5700    :     7000 


5700 

6000 
5700 


7000 
7000 
5200 


5100    6000 


12400 


13000 


5900 


«000 


4200 


3065 


14200  i  15500  i  3720 


H,f 


3818  i  67.5 

39fs  ':.:>^-: 

2885  !  51.0 

3830  '  67.S 


4.... 


3750 


54.6 
65.9 
664 


:^:t.*v,S 


75 


«0 

6" 

Ens:,  steamed  poorly-  In 
diana  coal,  heavy  rain. 

60 

6" 

Indiana  coal. 

«■':■"' 

6«"      '' 

Indiana  coal. 

Miy 

■-■■•:.«K"-  ■■; 

Indiana  coal,  heav  foe 
and  mist 

65 

6%" 

Indiana    coal,    fine    and 

6%" 
65i" 


dirty,  heavy    quartering 
wind. 

Indiana  coal. 


Hard     Running     Train 
111.  Coal. 

Indiana   coal,    rain    and 
j    quartering  wind. 
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i-   ■ 


j 


il^.M 


"n-r: 


W.._-J3^I-- 


'-,'-r--.r-^T 


;  -i-i 


"•^^■^^ 


I  Icavy  Pacific    I  ypc  I  A>conioli\  cs 


.•■:-"i'.,,- 


:-'^;A->:jV:Via;v-;.;r.r:<K; 

' , .  ''"■'■-'       -,  Vi"i-     V,: '--  -  - 


.0  ttci'^iit  <>f  iS5,«)<K)  11.-^.,  uiii-rit  oi»  (lriv<:rs  of  iO/*;^ji  Jlis .,  oyKu-       rvfi'irl  Ji»;»l  f  lu-   :-i  n\  i«'f  witlr  Ui.i"  iraidii-iVfrjhai  SIZv  hayif  !**'<' 
.r.  Oyrs  ir  >£  i!(»  in..  .hkI  a   maximuin  tractive  power  <vf  j4/i5<)-  ^|>s.y^  '  ;^^  tlial  there  will  l> 

,'.'-lias  ])ocn   llio    slamlaiil    class   <)f   passcni'cr   locomotive'    ii>ed   oii      X1>>   <lilUctilty    in    i.iu;«l4ii;4   tiii;   iH^fr    .s-cvere^^  r^^^  W.hu !. 

'■'■:]  ilic  A'ainialia    LiiK:.      I,>iiri|ii;   tin-   past    I'cw   yiar>,  1iM\vtnir,  lli»--       v\in  Ik..  |iiii   ti|M.rn;  tli<n:ii  ii(/|l;<i-:.:\y4iiU'^  hi  t!i<  ir  repori.  1V^ 

:;;:  n <|iiii t Mu ijf.»  :itv   pas:**iijt<'r  s<Tvi<H'   hhViV  iwrehsv^fl  to^^  s^        aij      <trticia1s  Jnal\A:  jfa^nic'iilaiv  VarHijonrj^f:  (Juvoa.)^     nMinii  rjn;ilitj« 


'J     fS.- 


ujt<>\U)Jt\i    in\i  ri  1 1 -5    V  T\\ii\E-c\u  ikain  at  f»=;  miii>  1 1  !>  inn  j« 


:exA«tt   Vliiit   a-  lu-ant-r  locomotive  than   tan   he  pnnKkd  in  the 

Atlantic  lypt-i>vnOA\  n<t<!i(l  to  limflU  (.rliin  ol  tlu  triiiiN  In 
e<>ii>-(<iiu'r!ci-.  'ill  onKntifj  'u  w  |  i--*iii;vi  >  <(ui|)ni<  nt  ironi  the 
Anuricaii  I:oconi(tlui  (onipin^  in  Dctimhti,  lytx),  it  was 
deckled  i< I  iiu  Inik  four  luav\  lotnuioltvo  of  tlu  Picific  type  to 
be  ti<c(l otr  sMnic  of  tlu    nmst   inii>oitint  trniis 

PriiT  \'<  the  a<l\»nt  of  tlu  sc  uit^iiu  ^,  tin  \  and  iha  xva'?  one 
of  tin  i\u  iiiipMii  ml  lo.uls  ni  tlu  eomifrv  on  whuli  the  J' icific 
type  loconr. .ti\i  had  not  hccn  a<topte<l  for  at  kast  the  most  <hffi- 

.cult   p.'i^ii  iii;i  r   ser\ut       In    f.ict.   hn  uf-c    <it   tlu    fi\on1)l(    scr- 

.  vjce  c»:>iiditions  on  tins  line,  hoth  the  liei<,lu  ancl  i>i^-.tn'4er 
traffic  Jiave  hitherto  been  handled  aItOL,ttlttr  by  the  lighter 
classed ;. of   Jhotivt    p<j\\er      '1  he    Mo<j;nl   t\pc  of   cnmncs   15   at 

•present  the  standard  class  for  frc!C;ht  scvic*,  aiul  the  cqttipment 
includes  the  luavu^t  txampKs  of  this  Ivpe  so  tar  coiistnu-tcd. 
The  la>i  Moiiul  tnnnus  hnilt  for  thh  road  b>  the  Vmencan 
LoconioTive  Coniji  Miv  hid  a  tnt  d  wimht  'u"  i'»>7ooo  Ih-  i^ov^" 
lbs.  oil  driving  whctl-  ji  \  jb  m  t>hndtrs,  and  a  inaMnuim 
tractive  power  of  33  "500  lbs 

v'- !Ehe  en.cincs  Ik  r«.  illustrated  ha\e  now  been  in  s{r\icc  for 
two  months  on  tlu  St  I  ouis  Divi-^ion  Mthoimh  dc^i'jriu  d  for 
fourteen  car  tratiih,  thtj   h.i\c  not  up  n  date   hul  oica>ion  to 


|hc  en^jinos,.  statnis  that  Ihcy  ride  riniarkabU  \voU  ai  a  hij' 
r.itc  of  speed  (do  mile-  ptr  h«jiir  iiid  upward)  't  h»  \  *tje<ip<T 
atiiTj:  under  eas\  cr.idi  uul  cnr\atiir.c  <<«nditions  I  here  are,  t 
be  snr<,  a  nmnim  at  ]m>h1oii<.  ot  tlu  ro  i»l  oi  tr^+ni  three  tri  tc 
mik>  loii'jf  where  the  curves  are  niMneuuis;  imt  tbc  sharpen 
curve  e*ji  the  divi^oii  i-  only  J  ^le«  48  ofin .  and  there  arc  lou^ 
str  imlit  i\\  IV  '-tuteh(>  with  ^er\    lew  curves 

\s  to  the  ut  tdei,  the  t'lf  d  11^0  Iwtweeji  >))t   J^OMi's  and  Suinnil' 

I  dist.uicc  of  2178  miK  >,  1^  i*«1v   474  ix.     'Mips  ri>c,  ivhtefa  ^ 
af^.niiM   e.i'-tl»omi<l  tufire,  !■«  .»e«,<inndi'<lKd  li\   a  --iTies  of  thort, 
easy    iseent-  <>\(t    twlluu  tet'iitorv    with   lou'^   >.lr«telie>  of  pr  i 
ticallj    level   traek    m    lietvvceu       rr.ulKally   tlu    «mlv    grade.    fi 
any   coHse-<(«cncc   against  ea^tbouod   traflic   lie^   between    Reel 
vdle  ami  Alme<la,  Iml .  where  in  a  elistanee  ejf  appr<i\iinatclv  ^ 
niiles,   the    tnt  d   riie    1-   _m6    tt^  ^^ivmn   an   .ivera^'    m  idien'   ^•>l 
o  ^03  per  cent     Goin^  m  the  other  ehrection,  the  grade  con<Ji 
tions   are    still   casur    tli\.ric   being   '.evenl    lonif,   easv    sIojk!)    r 
favor  of  westl)onnd  trafhc. 

The  folhnvinjt  t  ihlc    tjive*  a  reeor<l  <t   eight  tvpieal  runs  of 
some   of   the  mu-t   iinj>'»innt    tr.iuT-   between    Iiidunapr^ho   and 

leru   Haute,  an<l  the  latt<r  place  tiuI  St    Louis; 


ii 


Date 


,7-it 
,1U 


,;.v;.--t8f:;. 


-21 ' 


u 


«l: 


■-•'  ■•■»..- 


29 


."21;. 


10 


Te-riiiin  its 
of  Kuti 


Terre  H  lUtc 

■  Tt-rrc  Haute 
to  Indpls. 

•  Indpls.  to 
.:     Teirc  llTiile 

'.    'lerre  Umiti 
'•      to  Iiulpis 

Indpls.  to 
Terre  1  latite 


,.  Terrt-  II  lUtc 

.'-      to   St.    ]  GUIS 

,.    T      -ouis  to 
erre  Haute 

'.Indpls.  to 
,,    Terre  Haute 


Dist 
Ml 


731 
73 

73 

ITS 
17S 
73 


(lohs) 

lot  Sclied 

No    of        wt  time 

cars         train  in   1 

nicl  «U)i  s 

eaK 


1 


td 
10 
12 

It 

8 


*  . 


tas. 
sis 
as 

71S 
71* 


1  hr 

1  bt. 
SO  mlb. 

1  hr. 
42  wfai. 

ITir 
9V  tniti, 

1  hr. 


42 

r 
I 

4ht* 
11  ttiiii 


lot       '^P[»[o»     Coil        11.'^    of       HiKli- 
Kiiu   time      water       J,^,         u'ied      c  >  it  s<i   11        fst 


IDS 


coal 


I'xhniist 


I   stoi>»     use<l         _._.,      |.ti  111      tntCTKi     spt^il      u\  niaiii 


e.al*. 


1  hr 
40  luin. 

SO  min 

,         Ihr 
(    46  mill 

I  hr 

<f->  mia 

Jhr, 
.   34  mta" 


ii>'^ 


lbs 


I       In        M  II  P 


5700  "«J0O 

5700  TOW) 

60*)  7000 

5700  i-W 

5100  €000 


42<« 
3.S1S 
3965 
2885 
3v!0 


^^ 


42 


1  hr 


t  lirs        12400       tSOOel         306S 
13  nun 

4  hr«       U2fX)       iSSOtt         37^0 
I    ll  iniu. 

'         lilt  ^^90        'S**         3750 

%  mIn 


74  S 
6    5 

7"2- 
•SJ  M 

3*6 


75 

75' 


6" 

<   t 

6ir' 


Vntl    ••Itrifin  d  1      I         1 1 
iliana  >.<mI    heav  v  i^in 

tad»an<i  -eoiil 


India n-i  c»a1  faf^v  Toft 
•tid  ini>>i 

Indiana  coi!  tme  11  1 
dirt>  Ijcavfr  ^laartertuu 
wind 

I-neli  ma  cod 


llar^      RuiinuiK      i  run 
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l-iidnHK   coil     rain    ant 
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When  the  engines  were  first  put  into  bervice  it  was  necessary 
to  make  some  minor  changes  in  the  front  end  arrangement,- 
which  was  the  Vandalia  standard.  After  that  the  engines 
steamed  freely  and  no  trouble  was  experienced. 

"Schedule  Time"  and  "Running  Time"  in  the  above  table  m- 
cludes  in  each  case  all  stops.  Trains  21  and  14  between  Indian- 
apolis and  Terre  Haute  make  three  and  two  regular  stops,  re- 
spectively. While  between  Terre  Haute  and  St.  Louis  train 
No.  7  makes  four  regular  stops,  and  train  No.  20  three.  From 
this  table  it  is  apparent  that  these  engines  have  no  difficulty  m 
maintaining  the  train  schedules. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  coal  consumption  m- 
dicates  that  the  engine  was  not  pushed  to  the  limits  of  its 
capacity  on  any  of  the  runs.  From  this  table  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  highest  rate  of  coal  consumption  per  square  foot  of 
grate  area  per  hour  (which  was  calculated  from  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  railroad  company)  is  only  74.5  lbs.  The  figures 
for  the  total  amount  of  coal  used  per  trip,  in  view  of  the  ton- 
nage and  speed  maintained,  are  also  very  creditable. 

Although  the  design  incorporates  no  new  or  unusual  features, 
it  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  straightforward,  well  propor- 
tioned design  carefully  worked  out  to  meet  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  service  for  which  the  engines  were  intended.  That 
the  engines  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements,  is  shown 
by  the  train  records  in  the  above  table.  The  design  is  entirely 
new  and  follows  in  general  the  builders'  standard  practice. 

As  far  as  the  cylinders  and  running  gear  are  concerned,  it  is 
practically  identical  with  the  engines  of  the  same  type  built  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road,* the  use  of  which  on  the  Vandalia  road  was  prohibited  by 
the  limit  of  55,000  pounds  for  the  allowable  load  per  driving 
exle.  The  principal  differences  between  the  two  designs  are  a 
reduction  of  the  boiler  pressure  from  210  to  200  lbs.  and  use 
of  a  smaller  boiler  and  firebox,  the  boiler  of  the  Vandalia  loco- 
motive being  76J/2  in.  in  diameter  outside  at  the  first  ring ;  while 
this  dimension  in  the  Pennsylvania  locomotives  is  79^4  in.  The 
boilers  of  both  locomotives  are  of  the  straight  top  type,  and  the 
tubes  in  each  case  are  21   feet  long. 

In  regard  to  the  firebox,  that  of  the  engines  here  illustrated 
is  ic8ji  in.  long  by  75^  in.  wide,  having  a  grate  area  of  56J4 
sq.  ft.;  while  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  locomotive  is  iii  in.  long 
by  8o]i  in.  wide,  and  has  a  grate  area  of  61  8/10  sq.  ft. 

These  modifications  in  design  result  in  a  reduction  of  14,000 
lbs.  in  the  total  weight  of  the  locomotive.  The  Vandalia  engines 
have  a  total  weight  of  256,000  lbs.  as  compared  with  a  total 
weight  of  270,000  lbs.  for  the  Pennsylvania  locomotives. 

Although  the  reduction  of  10  lbs.  in  the  boiler  pressure  re- 
duces the  maximum  tractive  effort  of  the  engines  here  illus- 
trated 2,600  lbs.,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  locomotive  built 
for  the  Pennsylvania,  at  60  miles  per  hour  there  is  only  600 
lbs.  difference  between  the  tractive  efforts  of  the  two  locomo- 
tives calculated  in  accordance  with  the  builders'  formula. 

The  general  design  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations 
and  the  general  dimensions  and  principal  ratios  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

GENERAL  DATA. 

Gauge   ^...:..,- 4  ft.  SVi  in. 

Service , Passenger 

Fuel Bit.    Coal 

Tractive   effort    31,800  lbs. 

Weight    in    working    order 256,000  lbs. 

Weight    on    drivers 162,000  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 401,900  lbs. 

Wheel     base,    driving 13  ft.   10  in. 

Wheel    base,    total 35  ft.  2^  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender .i)....>*,»;f .•; 66  ft.  6  in. 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  tractive  effort 5.10 

Total  weight  -=-  tractive  effort 8.05 

Tractive  effort  X   diam.  drivers  -^  heating  surface 580.00 

Total   heating   surface   -f-   grate   area "7.50 

Firebox   heating  surface   ~   total   heating   surface,   per  cent 4.43 

Weight  on  drivers  -=-  total  heating  surface 37.00 

Total    weight    -r-    total   heating    surface 5S.50 

Volume   both   cylinders,   cu.    ft 13.60 

Total  heating  surface  -r-vol.   cylinders 322.00 

Grate   area   -H   vol.   cylinders 4.16 

CYLINDERS. 

Kind Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 24  x  26  in. 


VALVES. 

Kind    Piston 

Diameter    14  in. 

Greatest    travel    ' 6J4   in. 

Outside  lap 1  }4     |n. 

Inside  clearance i'i   in. 

Lead  at  61/2  in.  cut  off ..*'...'• %  in. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tire 60  in. 

Driving,   thickness   of  tire 4  in. 

Driving  journals,   main,   diameter   and  length 10}4   x  14  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 10  x  14  in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,   diameter 36  in. 

Engine   truck,   journals 6}^   x  12   in. 

Trailing  truck  wheeels,  diameter 55  in. 

Trailing    truck,    journals 8  x  14  in. 

BOILER. 

. Straig 


Style 


raight 


Working     pressure     200  lbs. 

Outside    diameter    of   first    ring 7654  in. 

Firebox,    length   and   width 108',i  x  75}4   in. 

Firebox    plates,    thickness H  and  54  in. 

Firebox,    watei    space 4  54  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 383 — 2  in. 

Tubes,    length    21  ft. 

Heating    surface,    tubes 4,195  sq.  ft. 

Healing    surface,    firebox 194  sq.   ft. 

Heating    surface,    total 4,389  sq.  ft. 

Grate    area    56^   sq.  ft. 

Smokestack,   diameter    20  in. 

Smokestack,   height   above    rail 14  ft.   10>4   in. 

TENDER. 

Tank Waterbottom 

Frame 10  and  12  in.   channels 

Wheels,    diameter 36  in. 

Tournals,   diameter  and  length 5J4   x  10  in. 

Water    capacity    7,600  gals. 

Coal  capacity 12  tons 


THE  STANDARDIZATION   OF  MOTOR   DRIVES  FOR 
MACHINE  TOOLS. 


•  See  American  Engineer,  July,  1907,  p.  267. 


At  the  Rochester  convention  of  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders'  Association  the  Committee  on  the  Standardization  of 
Motor  Drives  for  Machine  Tools  made  a  report  of  progress  of 
its  negotiations  with  the  committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Electric  Motor  Manufacturers.  Seven  points  have  been 
agreed  upon,  but  the  final  adoption  of  the  new  standard  prac- 
tice by  the  two  associations  has  not  yet  come  up  for  formal 
action.     The  schedule  as  agreed  upon  is  as  follows : 

1.  Horsepowers. — It  is  thought  that  the  following  horsepowers 
will  meet  practically  all  the  requirements  of  electric  drives  for 
machine  tools:  i,  Ji^  (for  D.  C.  only),  2,  3,  5,  7J4,  10,  15,  20 
and  25.  Though  it  was  agreed  that  horsepowers  more  than  25 
and  less  than  i  are  used,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  em- 
body them  at  the  present  in  the  attempted  standardization,  but  it 
was  held  out  that  they  might  be  embodied  some  time  in  the  future 
among  the  standardized  sizes. 

2.  Voltage. — It  is  recommended  that  for  D.  C.  motors  115  and 
230  volts  be  adopted  as  standard,  and  for  A.  C.  motors  no  and 
220  volts. 

3.  Horsepower  Ratings  for  Drives. — It  is  recommended  that 
the  horsepower  ratings  for  machine  tool  drives  be  the  standard 
ratings  of  the  American  Association  of  Electric  Motor  Manu- 
facturers— I.  e.j  (a)  that  motors  be  given  the  continuous  con- 
stant horsepower  rating  where  approximately  standard  load  con- 
ditions exist;  (b)  for  adjustable  speed  motors  used  for  inter- 
mittent service  the  standard  two-hour  continuous  duty  rating  be 
used  for  ordinary  shop  conditions,  and  that  the  name  plates  of 
sudh  motors  indicate  the  time  as  well  as  horsepower  ratings  of 
the  motor,  and  further  that  the  horsepower  be  figured  at  the 
high  as  well  as  the  low  speed  for  adjustable  speed  service. 

4.  D.  C.  Motors. — It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  joint  com- 
mitte^e  that  constant  speed  motors,  adjustable  speed  with  a  range 
of  2  to  I,  and  adjustable  speed  motors  with  a  range  of  3  to  i, 
be  included  in  the  attempt  at  standardization.  It  is  the  opinion 
that  this  will  cover  practically  all  the  requirements  of  the  ma- 
jority of  machine  tool  manufacturers,  and  these  ratios  are  rec- 
ommended for  the  guidance  of  tool  and  motor  designs. 

This  does  not  exclude  the  occasional  use  of  motors  with  a 
different  speed  range,  such  as  4  to  i,  or  even  more,  but  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  motors  with  a  higher  range 
of  speed  than  3  to  1  are  not  used  to  a  sufficient  extent  and  are 
not  so  absolutely  necessary  for  machine  tool  construction,  as  to 
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include  them  among  the  standardized  motors. 

5.  Speeds. — The  following  table  of  speeds  is  recommended  as 
the  standard  for  adjustable  speed  D.  C.  motors: 


Hp.  2:1 

25 900 — 450 

20 900—450 

15 1,200—600 

10 1,200 — 600 

7J4 1,200 — 600 

5 1,200 — 600 

3 1,500 — 750 

2 1,500 — 750 

1 J4 1,500—750 

1 1,500—750 


3  :  1 

900—300 
900 — 300 
1,200 — 400 
1,200—400 
1,200—400 
1,200 — 400 
1,500—500 
1,500 — 500 
1.500—500 
1,500—500 


The  tendency  of  the  electrical  manufacturers  is  of  course 
toward  higher  speed  motors,  but  it  was  thought  desirable  by  the 
committee  to  hold  out  for  lower  speeds,  on  account  of  mechan- 


ical difficulties  in  gear  and  chain  driving  when  higher  speeds  are 
used.  The  schedule  as  given  above  is  a  compromise,  and  will 
allow  of  motor  drives  with  reasonable  linear  speed  of  first  driv- 
ing gears,  and  limits  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  motor  to 
within  the  limits  given  by  chain  makers  for  the  proper  speed 
of  their  chains. :;..;','  •;.  .,>  ■ 

6.  A.  C.  Motors. — It  is  recommended  that  the  following  table 
of  polyphase  6o-cycle  A.  C.  motors  be  adopted: 

25   hp 900  and  600 

20  hp 900  and  600 

15  hp 900  and  600 

10  hp 1,200  and  600 

TVi   hp 1,200  and  900 

/.  For  the  consideration  of  the  constant  speed  A.  C  motors, 
6o  cycles  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis. 


5  hp 1,200 

3  hp -^.....,..1,200 

2  hp....... .;.;."... 1.200 

1  hp 1,800  and  1,200 


DESIGN  OF  BRAKE  LEVERS. 


A  chart  for  the  determination  of  the  width  and  ottier  features 
of  brake  levers  devised  by  Fred.  W.  Pennington,  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Co.,  appeared  in  the  June  irsue  of  the  Air  Brake 
Magazinie,  and   is  reproduced  below.     With  this  diagram   it   is 


divided  by  2  and  the  corresponding  force  multiplied  by  2  before 
proceeding  as  shown  in  the  above  example.  In  this  diagram  the 
effect  of  the  pin  hole  on  tlie  strength  of  the  lever  is  neglected. 


Motor  Car  for  Southern  R.'Vilw.w. — The  Southern  Railway 


possible   to   quickly   obtain    the   width    tlirough    the    middle   pin      Company  is  having  built  a  McKcen  motor  car  which  will  have 


Length  of  Lever  Arm  (Inches)  =  L 
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hole  when  the  forces  on  the  lever,  the  thickness,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  pin  centers  are  determined.  The  thickness  should 
be  such  that  the  bearing  pressure  between  lever  and  middle  pin 
shall  not  exceed  23,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  (M.  C.  B.). 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  dia- 
gram: Assuming  a  lever  i  in.  thick  with  arms  20  in.  and  15  In. 
in  length,  and  forces  at  the  ends  of  the  arms,  7,500  and  10,000 
lbs.  respectively;  first,  locate  the  line  at  the  right  of  the  dia- 
gram corresponding  to  the  force  of  10,000  lbs.  and  follow  this 
line  to  its  intersection  with  the  vertical  line,  15  in.;  then  move 
horizontally  to  the  "stress  curve,"  moving  vertically  from  this 
point  to  the  line  marked  "i  in.  thick."  By  following  a  hori- 
zontal line  through  this  point  to  the  left  side  of  the  chart,  the 
lever  width  is  found  to  be  6J4  in-  The  same  result,  of  course, 
would  be  obtained  by  using  the  force,  7,500  lbs.  and  20  in.,  the 
corresponding  length  of  arm.  •  - ..  .'    -^^V:  •  . 

In  case  the  arm  of  the  desired  lever  is  greater  in  length  than 
25  in.,  which  is  the  limit  of  the  diagram,  this  length  should  be 


an  extreme  length  of  72  feet  10  inches,  and  will  be  divided  into 
four  compartments,  one  to  accommodate  the  engine,  the  baggage 
and  express  room,  and  two  passenger  compartments  designed  for 
the  separation  of  the  races,  one  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
forty  and  the  other  of  eighteen.  These  compartments  will  have 
separate  entrances,  and  each  will  have  its  own  lavatory,  water 
cooler,  and  other  conveniences.  The  body  of  the  car  is  of  all 
steel  construction,  of  torpedo  design.; 


Intelligent  Workmen  Cause  No  Trouble.— The  more  intel- 
ligent our  workmen  are,  the  less  trouble  they  will  give  us.  It 
is  the  floating  element  which  causes  trouble.  The  really  skilled 
mechanic  wants  to  rise  on  his  own  ability  and  when  he  sees  that 
the  manufacturer  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  better  himself, 
by  showing  individual  effort,  he  is  apt  to  become  a  persistent 
and  loyal  member  of  the  organization  under  which  he  is  work- 
ing.—5.  M.  IV.  Hansou  before  the  Hartford  Mfrs.'  Assoc. 


Locomotive  Performance  on  Grades  of  Various  Lengths^ 


IT    IS    GENERALLY    RECOGNIZED    AMONG    PRACTICAL    OPERATING    MEN    THAT    LOCOMOTIVES     SEEM    TO 

DECREASE    IN    POWER    OR    GET    TIRED    ON    VERY    LONG     GRADES.       THE     AUTHOR     INVESTIGATES 

THE   CAUSES   OF   THIS   CONDITION    AND    DETERMINES    THE    POINT    OR    DISTANCE    ON    THE 

GRADE    WHERE    THIS    GENERALLY      OCCURS 


By  Beverley  S.  Randolph. 


While  engaged  in  such  studies  some  years  ago  the  attention 
of  the  writer  was  attracted  by  the  fact  that  the  usual  method 
of  calculating  the  traction  of  a  locomotive — by  assuming  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  on  the  drivers — was  subject  to 
no  small  modification  in  practice. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  working  basis,  for  use  in  relation  to  this 
feature,  he  undertook  the  collection  of  data  from  the  practical 
operation  of  various  roads.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  I, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  driver  weight 
utilized  in  draft  is  a  function  of  the  length  as  well  as  the  rate 
of  grade  encountered  in  the  practical  operation  of  railways. 

In  this  table,  performance  will  be  found  expressed  as  the  per- 
centage of  the  weight  on  the  drivers  which  is  utilized  in  draft. 


tice  from  1880  to  the  present  time.  Most  of  the  data  have  been 
obtained  from  the  "Catalogue  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works"  for  1881,  to  which  have  been  added  some  later  figures 
from  "Record  No.  65"  of  the  same  establishment,  and  also  some 
obtained  by  the  writer  directly  from  the  roads  concerned.  Being 
taken  thus  at  random,  the  results  may  be  accepted  as  fairly 
representative  of  American  practice. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  performance 
of  the  10-30  E,  Consolidation  locomotive  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  in  1871  is  practically  equal  to  that  of  the  latest  Mallet 
compounds  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  In  other  words,  in 
the  ratio  between  the  ability  to  produce  steam  and  the  weight 
on  the  drivers,  there  has  been  nc  change  in  the  last  forty  years. 
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Railroad. 


I  Morgan's  Louisiana 
I     &  Texas 

LonK  Island 


)  Atchison,  Topeka  & 

t     Santa  Fe 

I  Chilian   &  Talcabu- 

(     ana 

J  Chicago,  Burlington 

)     &  Quincy 

i  Chicago,  Burlington 

I     &  Quincy 

I  Chicago,  Burlington 

I     &  Uuincy 

i  St.     Louis     &     San 
j     Francisco   


Cumberland  Valley. 


t  Atcbisonj^ Topeka  & 


Santa  Fe. 
Missouri  Pactflc. 


Western  Maryland. 

t  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
\     SanU  Fe 

Virginian  Ry 

Pennsylvania 

Virginian  Ry 


I  Lebigh  Valley,  Wy 
I     onu t     "  ■ 


ing  DiT 
Oreat  Northern 


Great  Northern 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. . . 

Central  of  N.  J 

Oreat  Northern 

Great  Northern 


1860 
1878 
1879 
IW9 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1879 
1910 


1879 
1880 
1878 
1879 
1910 


1910 
1871 
1906 
1908 
1910 
1880 
1906 
1906 


Source  of  Data. 


Baldwin  CaUlogue,  1881,  p.  134 

1881,  "  72 

•'                 "  1881,  "  115 

**  1881,  "  100 

"                  »  1881,  "  116 

'»  1881,  "  116 

"                  •'  1881,  "  116 

"  1881,  "  87 


I  Trautwine's  Pocket  Book,  Ed.  I 
1     1882,  p.  412 f 

BaldwiD  Catelogue,  1881,  p.    114 


1881, 
1881, 
1881, 


112 

86 

114 


Engineering  News,  JAn.  13,  1910. 

i  Trautwine's  Pocket  Book,  Ed.  1 
1     1882.  p.  412.. f 

Engineering  Ifews,  Jan.  18,  1910. 

Baldwin  Catalogue,  1881,  p.  112 

1  Baldwin  Loco.  Wks.   Record,  1 

1     No.65,p.29 ( 

t  Baldwin  Loco.  Wks.  Record,  I 
1     No.  65,  p.  23 ( 


Baldwin  Catalogue,  1881,  p.  113. 

Baldwin  Loco.  Wks.  Record,  1 

No.  65,  p.  29 f 

Baldwin  Loco.  Wks.   Record,  ( 
1      No.65.p.23 f 


Remarks. 


10  miles  per  hour. 

(8 

t  Stops  ana  starts  on  grade. 


i  Stops  and  starts  at  any  point 
)    on  grade. 


I  Empty  cars;  many  curves  and 

I     reversions. 


12  miles  per  hour. 


8 


It       ,i      »k 


Road  locomotive  and  helper. 


I  Very    crooked    line.      Uncom- 
pensated. 


TABLE  L 


This  is  calculated  on  a  basis  of  6  lb.  per  ton  of  train  resistance, 
for  dates  prior  to  1880,  this  being  the  amount  given  by  the  late 
A.  M.  Wellington,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,t  and  4.7  lb.  per  ton  for 
those  of  1908-10,  as  obtained  by  A.  C.  Dennis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E.,$  assuming  this  difference  to  represent  the  advance  in  prac- 

•  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  Civil  Engineers,  April,  1910. 
The  paper,  of  whick  a  liberal  extract  is  here  given,  was  not  presented  at 
any  meeting. 

t  "The   Economic  Theory  of  Railroad  Location,"  1887  Edition,  p.  602. 

t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  L,  p.  1. 


This  would  indicate  that  the  figures  are  not  likely  to  be  changed 
much  as  long  as  steam-driven  locomotives  are  in  use.  What 
will  obtain  with  the  introduction  of  electric  traction  is  "another 
story." 

These  results  have  also  been  plotted  and  are  presented  in 
Fig.  I,  with  the  lengths  of  grade  as  abscissas  and  the  percentages 
of  weight  utilized  as  ordinates.  The  curve  sketched  to  represent 
a  general  average  will  show  the'  conditions  at  a  glance.     The 
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results  may  at  first  sight  seem  irregular,  but  the  agreement  is 
really  remarkable  when  the  variety  of  sources  is  considered; 
that  in  many  cases  the  "reputed"  rate  of  grade  is  doubtless  given 
without  actual  measurement;  that  the  results  also  include  mo- 
mentum, the  ability  to  utilize  which  depends  on  the  conditions 
of  grade,  alignment,  and  operating  practice  which  obtain  about 
the  foot  of  each  grade ;  and  that  the  same  amount  of  energy  due 
to  momentum  will  carry  a  train  further  on  a  light  grade  than 
on  a  heavy  one.  ^      ' 

There  are  four  items  in  Table  i  which  vary  materially  from 
the  general  consensus.  For  Item  9,  the  authorities  of  the  road 
particularly  state  that  their  loads  are  light,  because,  owing  to 
the  congested  condition  of  their  business,  their  trains  must  make 
fast  time.  Item  10  represents  very  old  practice,  certainly  prior 
to  1882,  and  is  "second-hand."  The  load  consisted  of  empty  coal 
cars,  and  the  line  was  very  toriuous,  so  that  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  resistance  assumed  in  the  calculation  is  far  below  the 
actual.  Items  15  and  i"  are  both  high.  To  account  for  this,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  road  has  been  recently  completed,  re- 
gardless of  cost  in  the  matter  of  both  track  and  rolling  stock, 
and  doubtless  represents  the  highest  development  of  railroad 
practice.  Its  rolling  stock  is  all  new,  and  is  probably  in  better 
condition  to  offer  low  resistance  than  it  will  ever  be  again,  and 
there  were  no  "foreign"  cars  in  the  trains  considered.  The  train 
resistance,  therefore,  may  be  naturally  assumed  to  be  much  less 
than  that  of  roads  hauling  all  classes  of  cars,  many  of  which 
are  barely  good  enough  to  pass  inspection.  As  the  grades  are 
light  in  both  cases,  this  feature  of  train  resistance  is  larger  than 
in  items  including  heavier  grades.  Attention  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  a  line  connecting  the  two  points  representing 
these  items  on  Fig.  i  would  make  only  a  small  angle  with  the 
sketched   curve,   and  would  be  practically  parallel  to  a   similar 
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state  specifically  that  the  locomotive  will  stop  and  start  the  loads 
given  at  any  point  on  the  grade. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  reported  by  A.  C.  Den- 
nis in  his  paper,  "Virtual  Grades  for  Freight  Trains,"  previ- 
ously referred  to,  indicate  a  utilization  of  somewhat  more  than 
23  per  cent.,  decreasing  with  the  speed. 

All  this  indicates  that  the  general  failure  of  locomotives  to 
utilize  more  than  from  16  to  i&  per  cent,  on  long  grades,  as 
shown  by  Table  i,  can  only  be  due  to  the  failure  of  the  boilers 
to  supply  the  necessary  steam.  While  the  higher  percentage 
shown  for  the  shorter  grades  may  be  ascribed  largely  to  mo- 
mentum present  when  the  foot  of  the  grade  is  reached,  the 
energy  due  to  stored  heat  is  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of  it. 

When  a  locomotive  has  been  standing  still,  or  running  with 
the  steam  consumption  materially  below  the  production,  the 
pressure  accumulates  until  it  reaches  the  point  at  which  the 
safety  valve  is  "set."  This  means  that  the  entire  machine  is 
heated  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  maintain  this  pressure  in 
the  boiler.  When  the  steam  consumption  begins  to  exceed  the 
production,  this  temperature  is  reduced  to  a  point  where  the 
consumption  and  production  balance. 

The  heat  represented  by  th's  difference  in  temperature  has 
passed  into  the  steam  used,  thus  adding  to  the  energj'  supplied 
by  the  combustion  going  on  in  the  furnace.  The  engines,  there- 
fore, are  able  to  do  considerably  more  work  during  the  time 
the  pressure  is  falling  than  they  can  do  after  the  fall  has  ceased. 

The  curve  in  Fig.  i  would  indicate  that  the  energy  derived 
from  the  two  sources  just  discussed  is  practically  dissipated  at 
IS  miles,  though  the  position  of  the  points  representing  Items  16, 
18,  19,  20  and  21  would  indicate  that  this  takes  place  more  fre- 
quently between  10  and  12  miles.  From  this  point  onward  the 
performance  depends  on  the  eificiency  of  the  steam  production, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  utilize  more  than  16  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  on  the  drivers.  Ihe  diagrams  presented  by  Mr. 
Dennis  in  his  paper  on  virtual  grades,  and  by  John  A.  Fulton, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  his  discussion  of  that  paper,  indicate  that 
similar  results  would  be  shown  were  they  extended  to  include  tne 
distance  named. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  a  locomotive  is  capable  of 
hauling  a  larger  train  on  grades  less  than  10  miles  in  length  than 
on  longer  grades,  and  that,  even  when  unexpectedly  stopped  it 
is  capable  of  starting  again  as  soon  as  the  steam  pressure  is 
sufficiently  built  up.  Conversely,  it  should  be  practicable  to  use 
a  higher  rate  of  ascent  on  shorter  grades  on  any  given  line 
without  decreasing  the  load  which  can  be  hauled  over  it.  In 
other  words,  what  is  known  as  the  "ruling  grade"  is  a  function, 
strictly  speaking,  of  the  length  as  well  as  the  rate  of  grade. 


6  10  15  20 

Length  of  continuous  gmde,ln  miles 
FIG.  I. 

line  connecting  the  points  represented  by  Items  13  and  16.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  agreement  of  ratios,  which  is  all  that  needs 
consideration  in  this  discussion. 

Wellington,  in  his  monumental  work  on  railway  location,  pre- 
sents a  table  of  this  character.  The  percentages  of  weight  on 
the  drivers  which  is  utilized  in  draft  show  the  greatest  irregu- 
larity. He  does  not  give  the  length  of  the  grades  considered,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  introduction  of  this 
feature  would  have  contributed  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaofc; 
In  his  discussion  of  the  table  he  admits  the  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  the  results,  and  finally  decides  on  25  per  cent,  as  a 
rough  average,  "very  approximately  the  safe  operating  load  in 
regular  service."  He  further  states  that  a  number  of  results, 
which  he  omits  for  want  of  space,  exceeds  33  per  cent.  The 
highest  shown  in  Table  i  will  be  found  in  Item  (0.06  mile,  0.066 
grade),  showing  33  per  cent.  There  is  no  momentum  effect  here, 
as  the  grade  is  a  short  incline  extending  down  to  the  river,  and 
the  start  is  necessarily  a  "dead"'  one.  The  reports  of  Item  3, 
which  shows  31  per  cent.,  and  Item  5,  which  shows  27  per  cent.. 


Shops  Not  Attr.\ctive  to  Educated  Boys. — There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  unity  of  action  throughout  the  country  to  pro- 
duce more  mechanics  in  a  systematic  way,  and  too  little  earnest 
thought  has  been  given  to  make  the  machine  shops  in  particular 
attractive  to  the  American  educated  boy.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons,  I  believe,  is  that  the  wages  offered  to  an  apprentice  boy 
under  modern  conditions  are  entirely  too  low,  and  we  often  get 
our  labor  supply  from  the  emigrant  office  and  the  street  instead 
of  from  the  graduating  class  of  the  American  schools. — B.  M. 
IV.  Hanson  before  the  Hartford  Manufacturers'  Association. 


Test  Youk  Steam  Gauges  Regui-arlv. — There  was  a  recent 
locomotive  boiler  explosion  in  the  yards  of  the  National  Lines 
of  Mexico  at  Monterey,  killing  nine  men,  including  the  engineer 
and  the  night  roundhouse  foreman.  The  entire  firebox  end  was 
blown  off,  shearing  the  double  row  of  rivets  in  the  barrel  of  the 
boiler,  the  crown  sheet  being  torn  across,  and  the  fire  box  and 
outer  shell  were  found  100  yards  away.  The  boiler  was  built 
in  1897,  but  the  sheets  were  apparently  in  good  condition.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  cause  was  excessive  pressure,  as  it 
is  known  that  the  steam  gauge  was  out  of  order,  and  perhaps 
the  safety  valves  also. 


How  Burning  Screenings  Affected  the  Shop  Output— and  Why. 


IN  A  SHOP  WHERE  THE  MACHINES  ARE  ALL  BELTED  TO   A   LINE   SHAFT,   ANY  VARIATION   IN   THE   SPEED 

OF  THE  SHAFT  IS  OF  COURSE  ACCOMPANIED  BY    A  CORRESPONDING   VARIATION   IN   THE  OUTPUT 

OF    THE    TOOLS.      IN    ONE    SHOP    THE    SUBSTITUTION    OF    SCREENINGS    FOR    LUMP   COAL   IN 

THE  POWER   PLANT  REDUCED  THE   LINE    SHAFT  REVOLUTIONS  OVER  26   PER  CENT. 

THE    AUTHOR    EXPLAINS    THE    CAUSE    AND    HOW    IT    WAS    CORRECTED. 


By  V.  T.  K, 


A  certain  locomotive  repair  shop  has  in  its  power  house  four 
return  tubular  boilers  rated  at  loo  horsepower  each.  Lump  coal 
had  been  burned  under  these  boilers  up  to  last  winter,  when 
an  order  came  that  thereafter  screenings  would  be  furnished 
exclusively.  A  change  to  finer  grates  was  the  only  alteration 
made  in  the  boilers. 

A  fair  trial  soon  made  it  clear  that  with  this  fuel  the  boilers 
would  not  furnish  sufficient  steam  to  run  the  plant  to  its  full 
capacity.  The  line  shaft  of  the  machine  shop  had  been  running 
208  revolutions  a  minute,  but  now  the  boilers  at  the  very  best 
would  only  furnish  sufficient  steam  to  run  it  160;  in  fact,  when 
the  peak  load  came  on  it  often  dropped  as  low  as  95  revolutions 
a  minute.  A  careful  study  of  the  whole  plant  soon  revealed  the 
trouble,  which  proved  to  be  where  the  i'verage  head  of  a  loco- 
motive repair  shop  would  hardly  look  for  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  found  that  the  boilers  had  been  work- 
ing under  a  load  above  that  of  their  rated  capacity  before  the 
change  in  coal  took  place.  From  the  records  it  is  known  there 
was  3.904  lbs.  of  coal  burned  per  hour  under  the  boilers  previ- 
ous to  the  change  in  coal.  The  ordinary  grades  of  coal  obtained 
were  of  the  cheap  variety,  having  a  heat  value  of  only  10,430 
B.  t.  u.  per  pound.  Steam  at  150  lbs.  gauge  contains  1,194  B.  t.  u. 
per  pound.  Allowing  60  per  cent,  boiler  efficiency  there  will  be 
evaporated  (10430  X  60)  -^  1194  =  5.24  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal  as  fired  giving  (3904  X  524)  -1-  30  =  683 
boiler  horsepower  developed  by  that  amount  of  coal.  The  boil- 
ers, therefore,  have  been  worked  70  per  cent,  over  their  rated 
capacity. 

The  grate  area  of  the  four  boilers,  as  first  installed,  was  140 
square  feet,  but  this  was  subsequently  shortened  by  some  one 
that  thought  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  Probably  he  heard 
somewhere  that  by  reducing  the  grate  area  a  hotter  fire  could 
be  had,  but  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  draft  must  be  increased 
in  order  to  force  the  required  supply  of  air  through  the  reduced 
grate  area,  which  in  this  case  could  not  be  obtained  unless  the 
stacks  were  made  higher  or  some  mechanical  draft  resorted  to. 
The  air  space  between  fingers  of  the  grates  was  36  square  feet, 
and  after  the  alteration  of  the  grate,  -^S  square  feet;  the  area 
had  been  altered  just  the  opposite  to  what  it  should  have  been. 
The  draft  in  the  furnace  before  the  change  in  fuel  had  been 
.31"  of  water  and  the  corresponding  velocity  in  feet  per  second 
35,  while,  after  the  change  to  the  fine  coal  the  draft  was  .18"  of 
water  and  the  corresponding  velocity  25  feet  per  second.  The 
amount  of  air  entering  the  furnace  through  the  grates  before 
the  change  amounted  to  35  X  60*  X  36  X  -60  =  2,721,600  cu.  ft. 
per  hour,  and  after  the  change  it  was  1,307,840  cu.  ft.  per  hour; 
the  amount  of  air  required  for  complete  combustion  of  that 
amount  of  coal  should  be  3904  X  (34  -^  .0747)  =  1,776,320  cu. 
ft.  per  hour,  that  reduced  the  draft  power 
1,776,320  —  1,307,480     ' 

=  26% 

1,776,320 
Consequently  the   boiler   horsepower   was   reduced   in   the   same 
proportion,  or 

683  X  .26  =  177  H.P. 
And  also  the  speed  of  the  line  shaft  in  the  machine  shop  would 
be  reduced  to  208  —   (208  X    26)   =  154  rev.  per  min.,  which 
comes  close  to  what  the  average  speed  actually  was. 

Now,  these  figures  are  theoretical ;  the  actual  supply  of  air  to 


the  furnace  through  the  grate  was  a  good  deal  less  at  times,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  speed  of  the  line  shaft  falling  off  to  95. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  with  the  reasoning  that  the  screen- 
ings did  not  have  a  heat  value  of  10,430  B.  t.  u.,  and  that  over 
60  per  cent,  of  the  screenings  being  nothing  but  fine  coal  dust, 
which  packs  very  readily,  closing  up  the  air  space,  thereby  de- 
creasing the  number  and  the  size  of  the  voids  in  the  bed  of  fire 
to  practically  nothing  at  the  instant  the  lire  was  being  fed,  and 
not  until  the  volatile  matter  had  been  distilled  off  enough  to  ren- 
der the  solid  matter  porous,  did  the  air  gain  access  to  the  fur- 
nace. 

The  result  of  this  condition  in  the  power  house,  which  of 
course  was  corrected  as  soon  as  it  was  definitely  located,  was 
to  increase  the  time  and  cost  of  the  whole  output  of  the  shop 
in  the  same  ratio.  A  machine  job  which  previously  had  taken 
an  hour  would  take  about  15  minutes  longer  and  cost  4654  cents 
instead  of  38  cents.  A  locomotive  which  was  scheduled  for  15 
days  would  require  19  days  unless  overtime  was  resorted  to. 
The  actual  results  did  not  always  show  just  this  variation,  as  the 
shop  was  not  exactly  balanced,  but  the  general  effect  was  to 
increase  the  time  and  cost  about  26  per  cent. 


STEAM  TURBINE  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE. 


On  the  main  lines  of  the  Caledonian  and  North  British  Rail- 
ways, a  steam  turbine  electric  locomotive,  built  for  this  com- 
pany by  the  North  British  Locomotive  Co.,  Ltd.,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  has  recently  undergone  preliminary 
trials.  This  locomotive  was  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Reid  in  his 
presidential  address  to  the  Glasgow  University  Engineering  Soci- 
ety of  last  year,  as  follows : 

"Steam  is  generated  in  a  boiler  of  the  ordinary  locomotive 
type,  which  is  fitted  with  a  superheater,  and  the  coal  and  water 
supplies  are  carried  in  the  side  bunkers  and  side  water  tanks  at 
both  sides  of  the  boiler.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  is  led  to  a 
turbine  of  the  impulse  type  running  at  a  speed  of  3,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  to  which  is  directly  coupled  a  continuous- 
current  variable  voltage  dynamo.  The  dynamo  supplies  current 
and  pressures  varying  from  200  to  600  volts  to  four  series-wound 
tract'on  motors,  the  armatures  of  which  are  built  on  the  four 
main  or  driving  a.xles  of  the  locomotive.  The  exhaust  steam 
from  the  turbine  passes  into  an  ejector  condenser  ,and  is,  to- 
gether with  the  circulating  condensing  water,  delivered  eventually 
to  the  hotv,^ell.  As  the  steam  turbine  requires  no  internal  lubri- 
cation, the  water  of  condensation  is  free  from  oil,  and  conse- 
quently is  re:'..rned  irom  the  hotwell  direct  to  the  boiler  by 
means  of  a  feed  pv.mp.  The  water  evaporated  by  the  boiler  is 
therefore  returned  to  the  boiler  again  and  again,  and  the  supply 
of  water  carried  in  the  tank  is  actually  circulating  water  for 
condensation  purposes.  This  condensing  water  is  circulated 
within  practically  a  closed  cycle  by  means  of  small  centrifugal 
IM'if  ps  driv  n  l>y  :  ;i.\!!iary  steam  turbiaes  placed  alongside  the 
main  turbine  and  dynamo.  The  cycle  of  the  condensing  water  is 
from  the  tanks  through  the  first  pump,  then  through  the  con- 
denser, where  it  becomes  heated  in  condensing  the  exhaust 
steam,  then  to  the  hotwell.  From  the  hotwell  it  passes  through 
the  second  pump  to  the  cooler,  situated  in  front  of  the  locomo- 
tive, where  the  full  benefit  of  the  blast  of  air  caused  by  the 
movement  of  the  locomotive,  aided  by  a  fan,  is  utilized  for 
cooling  the  hot  circulating  water.  After  passing  through  the 
cooler,  the  water  is  returned  to  the  supply  tanks  ready  for 
further  service. 

"The  condensation  of  the  exhaust  steam  deprives  the  locomo- 
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tive  boiler  of  the  usual  exhaust  blast  v/hich  induces  the  draft 
through  the  fire-box  and  boiler  tubes.  In  the  experimental  loco- 
motive the  induced  draft  is  replaced  by  forced  draft  provided 
by  means  of  a  small  turbine-driven  fan.  The  fan  is  placed 
within  the  cooler,  so  that  it  will  deliver  hot  air  to  the  boiler  fire, 
and  at  the  same  time  assist  the  current  of  air  through  the  cooler. 
The  small  switchboard  and  the  instruments  required,  the  con- 
troller for  grouping  the  four  motors  in  series — series  parallel  and 
parallel,  according  to  the  draw-bar  pull  to  be  exerted — and  the 
regulator  for  controlling  the  voltage  in  the  electrical  circuit,  and 
consequently  the  speed  of  the  train,  are  all  placed  on  the  driver's 
platform  within  easy  reach. 

"The  foregoing  comprises  the  main  and  auxiliary  machinery  of 
this  experimental  locomotive.  The  whole  is  mounted  upon  a 
strong  underframe,  which  is  carried  upon  two  eight-wheeled 
compound  trucks  so  constructed  that  they  will  easily  negotiate 
curves.  Each  truck  carries  two  of  the  four  driving  motors 
already  referred  to.  As  the  engine  is  intended  for  express  pas- 
senger main  line  work,  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  comparisons  from 
its  actual  working  with  the  performances  of  the  reciprocatmg 
steam  locomotives,  especially  as  regards  the  relative  consumption 
of  fuel  and  water,  and  also  as  to  the  efficiency  of  transforming 
the  energy  of  steam  into  draw-bar  or  train  pull,  as  well  as  the 
relative  rapidity  of  acceleration  under  the  old  and  new  systems. 

"Most  of  the  component  parts  of  this  steam  turbine  electric 
locomotive  have  already  proved  themselves  effective  and  effi- 
cient in  other  applications,  and  the  novelty  lies  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  different  elements  of  which  the  locomotive  is  com- 
posed. The  expected  results  in  this  case  should  not,  therefore, 
be  so  problematical  as  in  an  invention  where  the  novelty  is  m 
the  details,  and  it  is  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  locomotive 
which  most  troubles  the  patentees  or  raises  any  doubt  as  to  its 
free  adaption.  It  is  only  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  substitute 
an  electric  for  a  steam  locomotive  that  we  realize  at  what  a 
very  moderate  first  cost  the  steam  locomotive  can  now  be  pro- 
duced in  up-to-date  establishments  with  modern  machinery  and 
scientific  organization  in  comparison  with  any  arrangement  in- 
volving the  use  of  expensive  electrical  apparatus." 


DIES  FOR  SHEARING  SQUARES  ON  STAYBOLTS. 


At  the  Readville  shops  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  a  set  of  dies  have  been  devised  for  application  to 
a  Hilles  &  Jones  No.  2  shear,  which  permits  the  cold  shearmg 
of  the  squares  on  the  ends  of  staybolts  being  done  in  a  very 
rapid  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Two  sides  of  the  squares  are  sheared  in  the  first  operation  by 
cutters  of  small  inserted  tool  steel  pieces  set  into  a  head  of  the 


faces  being  at  90  degs.  and  used  when  cutting  the  other  faces. 
With  this  arrangement  the  ends  of  joo  staybolts  can  be  squared 
in  an  hour.  v^  ■  V  ^  •',..->;  r:;  •» 


AUTOMATIC  AIR  HOSE  CONNECTOR. 


A  new  design  of  automatic  air  hose  connector  has  been  pat- 
ented by  Howard  W.  Thomas,  of  Charkroi,  Pa.,  that  differs  in 
many  particulars  from  any  of  the  designs  now  existing.  Refer- 
ence to  the  illustration  will  readily  show  the  general  features 
of  this  arrangement,  which  uses  the  trough  scheme  for  centering 
the  head  and  an  inclined  face  for  the  abutting  connectors.  This 
connector  also  automatically  closes  oflF  the  air  when  uncoupled 


Section  A-B 

AUTOMATIC    HOSE   CONNECTOR. 

and  in  many  particulars  is.  the  lightest  and  simplest  arrangement 
that  has  been  designed.  'V 

In  its  essential  features  it  consists  of  a  tubular  stem  guided 
by  a  flange  on  the  end  of  the  train  pipe,  this  stem  having  an 
enlarged  end  guided  inside  of  the  train  pipe  by  two  lips  sliding 
in  grooves,  to  prevent  its  turning,  which  acts  as  a  stop  and 
also  as  a  valve  for  closing  off  the  air.  When  this  stem  is  forced 
in  sufficiently,  ports  in  its  side  permit  ihe  passage  of  air  from 
the  train  line.  It  is  held  outward  by  a  coil  spring  resting  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  train  line  and  the  flange  screwed  to  the 
stem.  At  its  other  end  it  has  a  ball  joint  connection  to  the  head, 
allowing  the  latter  to  move  freely  in  any  direction,  although  the 


'Use  Die  made  to  Dotted  Line  for  First  Operation. 
Use  Die  made  to  Full  Line  for  Second  Operation. 
Rest  for  Staybolt  •  Adjustable  tu  Height  desired. 


/ 


Machine  Steel' 


v^ 


Machine  Steel 


First  Operation 


Machine  Steel 


Tool  Steel 


V-^^r:A 


Second  Operation. 


DETAILS   OF   DIES    FOR   SHEARING   SQUARE   ENDS   ON    STAYBOLTS. 


proper  shape,  which  is  secured  to  the  shear  head.  These  cutters 
are  2^  in.  in  length  and  are  set  apart  the  proper  distance  for 
the  squares  desired.  Of  course,  the  length  of  the  square  can  be 
anything  desired  up  to  the  length  of  the  cutters.  On  the  lower 
plate  of  the  shear  is  a  holder  for  steadying  the  bolt  during  the 
operation,  which  is  provided  with  two  styles  of  support,  one  for 
cutting  the  first  two  faces,  which  is  hollowed  out  to  fit  the 
round  part  of  the  bolt,  and  the  other  flat  on  top  to  insure  the 


spring  which  holds  the  head  in  place  tends  to  keep  it  central 
The  head  includes  the  trough  guide  which  has  a  horizontal  face 
for  a  short  distance,  then  inclines  at  an  angle  of  45  degs.  out- 
ward, the  perspective  view  showing  ihis  arrangement  very 
clearly. 

The  whole  apparatus,  except  the  heads,  is  rigid,  being  sup- 
ported by  a  hanger  from  the  coupler  shank  and  all  vertical  or 
lateral  motion  is  taken  up  by  the  ball  joints  of  the  head. 
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i)ROP  BOTTOM  GONDOLA   CAR   WITH    A    NEW   ALL   STEEL  TRUCK. 


DROP    BOTTOM   GONDOLA    CAR   WITH    A   NEW    CAST 

STEEL  TRUCK. 


The  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  ha«  recently  completed 
for  the  Gilmorc  &  Pittsburgh  one  hundred  50-ton  composite 
gondola  cars  of  the  general  service  type.  These  cars  have  a 
single  center  sill  with  a  trussed  side  fraine  built  up  of  standard 
sections  for  the  tension  and  special  sections  for  the  compression 
members.  The  floor  consists  of  10  drop  doors  covering  the  full 
length  of  the  car  and  arranged  to  discharge  the  load  at  the 
sides.  The  doors  on  either  side  may  be  operated  independently 
and  it  requires  but  three  or  four  minutes  to  discharge  the  whoh 
load  and  close  the  doors.  The  ends  are  arranged  to  drop  in- 
ward, so  that  the  car  can  be  used  for  loading  long  material. 

Under  these  cars  a  truck  is  used  which,  in  addition  to  having 
a  cast  steel  side  frame  and  bolster,  has  also  cast  steel  journal 
boxes  and  a  cast  steel  spring  plank.  The  truck  frame  contains 
no  bolts,  although  the  journal  boxes  are  cast  separate  from 
the  side  frame.  Provision  is  made  in  the  frame  for  the 
application  of  column  bolts  and  a  tie  bar  in  case  it  becomes 
necessary  to  apply  an  ordinary  malleable  or  cast  iron  journal 
box  for  temporary  repairs.  On  the  side  frame,  the  details  of 
which  are  clearly  shown  in  the  line  drawing,  are  included  wings 


with  an  extension  face,  over  which  a  recessed  extension  on  the 
inside  of  the  journal  box  fits.  On  top  cf  the  journal  box  is  a 
lug  that  extends  up  throtigh  an  opening  in  the  side  frame  and  a 
Js  in.  pin  slips  through  both  and  holds  the  box  in  place,  no  other 
fastening  being  provided.  At  the  bottom  of  these  wings  are 
extensions,  to  which  a  temporary  tie  bar  can  be  secured  when 
necessary. 

On  the  cast  steel  spring  plank  there  are  two  lugs,  one  on 
cither  end,  2^  in.  in  diameter  and  1%  in.  deep,  that  set  into 
cored  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  side  frame.  These  lugs  are 
tapered  and  provide  the  necessary  fastening  between  the  lower 
sections  of  the  two  side  frames.  The  spring  plant  is  a  steel 
casting  of  channel  shape  with  the  wings  cut  away  at  the  ends, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

On  the  columns  of  the  side  frames,  removable  filler  blocks  or 
cheek  plates  have  been  provided.  These  cheek  plates  permit  the 
bolsters  to  be  placed  or  removed  without  jacking  up  the  car  or 
taking  out  the  spring  plank,  and  they  also  take  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  service  wear  from  the  truck  side  frame  column 
faces.  This  construction  is  an  invention  of  W.  P.  Richardson, 
mechanical  engineer,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

This  truck  is  manufactured  by  the  Pittsburgh  Equipment  Co., 
House  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Half  Bottom  Plan. 
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Column  Shoe. 
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Journal  Boxes  M.C.B.  Dimensions 
for  5'.i"x  10  Journals. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  NEW  STEEL  TRUCK  USED  UNDEK  THE  ABOVE  CAR. 
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The  general  dimensions  of  these  cars  are  as  follows :  applied  complete  to  the  new  front  unit.     A  steel  casting  was 

Height  from  rail  to  top  of  body 8  ft.  11  in.  inserted  in   front  of   the  cylinders  to  carry   the  pivot  pin   for 

De' th' o^f  °Mr' bid  "^  *°^  °^  ^°°^ 4  "     I  "  connecting  the  front  group  and  the  exhaust  pipe  was  removed, 

Length  inside  of  body 41  "     9  "  the  openings  being  covered  by  a  cast  iron  elbow  pipe  that  ter- 

Length  over  end  iills 43"      2H    "  •      *   ^    •  u      •        .   i  •  •         .u  u    .u        ^„ 

Width  inside  of  body 9"     2J^    "        mmated  in  a  horizontal  receiver  pipe  passing  through  the  ccn- 

Widih  over  side  stakes.......... 10  ;|     2      "        ter  of   the   feed  water  heater,  which   was   carried   in   the   new 

Length  of  drop  door  openings,  4  doors 4  9,  ' 

12  doors 4  "   10      "        extension  of  the  boiler.     The  stack  opening  was  closed  with  a 

Width   of  drop  door   openings 4  "      O'A    "  ^iiifaKU  <-/^„Pr 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  trucks 31  ft.        buiiaoie  cover.  .      ... 

capacit^.^^!'.  !'^^?::: :::::::::::::::::::::::::: :::::::::::::::^.  % "  Jni      i"  ^^e  boiier  an  Emerson  hre  tube  superheater  Wias  installed, 

Weight 41,803    lbs.       which  a  later  test  showed  to  give  as  high  as  626  degs.  F.  at  the 

Ratio  of  paying  freight  to  total  weight  loaded  car 72.5  per  cent.        ...  ... 

high  pressure  cylinders. 
Special  equipment  used  is  as  follows:  Over  the  front  group  is  carried  the  feed  water  heater  and  an 

Brakrb*ekmV.\V.\\".\\'.\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\V.\V.Damascu'sf  VW  extension  smoke  box.     An  internal  ring  is  riveted  to  the  shell 

Couplers  — •.••••••. Climax      just   back   of   the   feed   water   heater   and   a   similar    ring   was 

Coupler  operating  device Carmer  .  °    . 

Draft   rigging Westinghouse   friction       secured  to  the  smoke  box  of  the  old  locomotive,  these  two  rings 

^'"-    ^°'^^ ^^'^^^y      being  bolted  with  a  V-shaped  fit  and  held  together  by  horizontal 

—1^^^^—-^^^^^^—  bolts  in  the  same  manner  used  for  other  separable  boilers  built 

by  the  Baldwin  Works.     The   feed  water  heater  has  346  2-in. 

SERVICE  OF  CONVERTED  MALLET  LOCOMOTIVE.  tubes,  8  ft.  long,  giving  a  heating  surface  of  1,451  sq.  ft.     The 

— ^_  flue  through  which  the   receiver  pipe  passes  is   larger  than  the 

Great  Northern  Railway.  pipe  itself,  so  that  it  acts  somewhat  as  a  reheater  in  itself. 

The  steam  distribution  on  the  new  unit  is  controlled  by  12-in. 

About  a  year  ago  the   Great   Northern   Railway  converted  a       piston   valves,   operated   by   Walschaert    valve   gear.      The   high 

large  consolidation  locomotive  into  a   ]^Iallet  compound  by  the      pressure  cylinders  were  equipped  with  American  Balanced  Valve 

removal  of  the  front  truck  and  the  addition  of  an  entire  new       Company   slide   valves,   and   after   the    superheater   was    applied 


k-— .3/--i-+ 49- + SS- ->t< 62- + 62- •+ 72- -4 

NEW   FRONT   UNIT   APPLIED   TO   THE   CONVERTED    MALLET   LOCOMOTIVE    OX   THE  GREAT   NORTHER.V  RAILWAY. 


front  unit,  furnished  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  This 
made  a  locomotive  of  the  2-6-8-0  type,  which  has  since  been  in 
service  hauling  ore  from  the  mines  at  Kelly  Lake  to  the  docks 
at  Allouez,  just  outside  of  Superior.  Tht  consolidation  locomo- 
tive was  previously  in  the  same  service  and  handled  70  cars  of 
average  63  tons  each,  or  a  total  tonnage  of  4,410  beind  the  ten- 
der. This  service  was  performed  with  a  consumption  of  lo  lbs. 
of  coal  per  100  ton  miles.  The  converted  locomotive  is  handling 
6,61  s  tons  or  105  cars  with  an  average  consumption  of  7  lbs.  of 
coal  per  100  ton  miles,  or  but  a  sHghtly  greater  total  coal  con- 
sumption with  50  per  cent,  greater  tonnage. 

The  original  consolidation  locomotive  bad  the  following  gen- 
eral dimensions: 

Cylinders   20  in.  x  32  in. 

Driving    wheels,    diameter 55    in. 

Boiler,   diameter    74}^    in. 

Steam   pressure    210   lbs. 

Total  heating  surface    2,727  sq.   ft. 

Grate  area   ._ 59  sq.  ft. 

Wheel    base,    driving 16    ft. 

Wheel  base,  total .,...» 24  ft.   3  in. 

Weight  on  driving  wheels ; 188,250  lbs. 

Weight  total  engine    210,350   lbs. 

Tractive   effort    41,500   lbs. 

The   front  truck,  bumper  beam  and  pilot   were  removed  and 


there  was  more  or  less  trouble  with  the  valves  and  seats  cutting. 
These  cast  iron  valves  were  finally  replaced  with  a  brass  valve 
and  the  lubricant  changed  to  the  Galena  Balanced  Superheater 
valve  oil,  since  which  time  there  has  been  no  trouble  with  the 
valves. 

The  driving  wheel  base  of  the  new  unit,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  illustration,  is  lo  ft.  4  in.  and  its  total  wheel  base  19  ft.  2  in. 
The  total  wheel  base  of  the  rebuilt  locomotive  is  45  ft.  8  in.  and 
approximately  135,000  lbs.  is  carried  on  the  forward  group  of 
driving  wheels.  Two  supports,  both  of  which  normally  have 
their  surfaces  in  contact,  carry  the  overhang  of  the  boiler  on 
the  front  group.  Centering  springs  and  clamps  of  the  usual 
form  are  provided.  The  equalization  of  the  forward  unit  is  con- 
tinuous on  each  side.  Over  the  front  driving  box  yoke  equal- 
izers are  placed,  from  which  are  carried  n  transverse  steel  cast- 
ing, which  supports  an  inverted  leaf  spring.  This  spring  ts 
connected  to  the  back  end  of  the  forward  equalizers  from  the 
truck  by  a  link. 

The  service  with  this  experimental  engine  has  been  so  satis- 
factory that  it  is  probable  other  consolidations  will  soon  be 
converted.  t  :-.i,  ,;'■ 
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BOTTOM    (i(>MKH.A    C:.\K    Willi 
STIvKl.  TIU  Ck. 


A    NEW    CAST 


Kir  llic  ,li,i:hu<)Fv  &  •PiU'-lMirRli.  <>tio  lui:'<iii<l  .=i«'  loii  coDit>')sitc. 
uoiulola  cA***  of  ii>*^;>S^^^  4'r\''k'c'  iy4»c.     TIh'sc  Cars  have  a. 

sMi£'k':c(?nti'r  sill  with  a  triisst'il  skk-  ir.Tnuv  fniilt  \\\>  <it  standard 
■.VCtuHi<fi>r  the  tension  atjd  s|»o<.M"al  svclit-ns  ft:>r  the  comprcssinn 
Oi.«yibejr>.  The  tltwr  :a">n>ist^  of  iV<  drt»p  door;*  covering  the  ttdi 
lenjrtfi  <TtV  the  Wr :  au<i  ;iTO  to  ilJA'Iiargo  the  load  at    tlie 

sitles.     T'iW  doofs  on  either  side, may  he  operated  indeiiendeiitiy 
aiut  it  rcfinires  hut  three  or  four  niiniite.  to  disehartic  tlie  uhoL' 
Iliad  aiul  close  the  tlw'^:   vl'^*'  etids  are  arr.tnye'tl  tiv  tlrdp'  in 
;  Waftli.  .*o,tItat  ;fhi?^t^    can  be  usOd  /or  Kmdin.u  l"ii.u  material.     ■. 

rh(k'r  these  ears  a  truck  is  Tised  AVhich.  in  addition  to  liaviiiir 
a  A'as.t  >tce:iysid.e  (ranie  and  liol>ier.  lias  alMi  ca.-t  steel  journal 
l)axes  a.iitla-lC'?st>s>tecl  5J>^^^^  The  trmk  frame  contains 

np>'lK>hsV  althoitiih  tile  iotttnal  boxes  «re  cast  sei>aratc  from 
the  .sivle  franto..  r'rovisitMi  'is  niade  in  the  frame  for  tlie 
apjdicatjon:  of  column  holts  and  a  tii  liar  in  ea^i  it  liecomes 
UCeiis.sary  -^6"' apply  .ii»  .ordinayy^^llaTlealtie  or  fast  ir.  .ti  journal 
IV'X'  for  temporary  repairsl.  t!)n  the  -idi  frame,  the  details  of 
\yhicb  are  ckarly.  shown  in  tlu-,  liiic  Ura\v«ij{..are.inchidi;d  win^js 

•  >V-'^/."'.;  ■'-.  '■'.:'.'■■.  '\:r'---{y,  .'■":. .ri.^  .(,:.■ 


uiih  an  extension' facc>  ov^r  wliiili  a'  rccfssvd  extension  on  the.' 
in-i<!i-  .>f.tlu-  ii-.nriial  box   I'tl.-.     <  )ii  fop  <\   tlie  journal  box  is  a 
\i'.j  that  extvn<l>  iip  throui;li  an  oiiiiiinn  in  tlu    >ide  frame  and  a 
"s  in.  pin  slips  throut;li  both  and  holds  th'.   Imx  in  place,  no  other 
fa>tenin,!2'.,iiiejnK   provided.  .   At    the    bot'.iim    i>f   thc.-e    wings   art.:'. 
.exteiisioHs^  to.  \yhich.  .J^  temporary  tie  bar  can  be  secured  when:; 

••■"  Ui-ces-ary. ''  /' \\''    '.     "■■ 

On    the  cast  stet-'l   spring   plank   there   are   two   hiir?,   one   on 
tiiher   end,   J'l    in.   in    diameter  and    ij'.s   in.   deep,  that   set   intQ."  • 
cored  oi)enin,!;>.  at  llu-  bottom  of  the  side  frame.     These  Ings  are 
tapereil  and  provi<le  the  necessary    fa'-tening  between  the  lower 
sections  of  the  two  -ide    frame-;.      The   s|»rin!i   pi.mt   \s  a  steel 

.  castinjr  of  cliannel  shape  with  the  winn^  cut  away  at  the  endsj, 
as  <hnwn  in  the  illustration.  .  > '; 

( >n  the  ciihnnns  of  the  side  franus.  nniusable  tiller  blocks  Of 
cheik  plates  have  been  provided.  These  cheek  plates  permit  the 
bolsters  t<>  1"  placed  or  removed  without  jackin;.;  up  the  car  or 
taking  out  the  >iiring  plank,  and  they  also  take  a  considerable 
linrtion  of  tlte  .-ervicc  wear  from  the  truck  side  frame  colunm  . 
faces.  This  construction  is  an  invention  of  W.  P.  Richardsoily:. 
mechanical  engineer,   l'itt^burgh  &  Lak  •   Krie  Railroad,.  ;•:.;■,;:.,', 

This  truck  i-  manuf.ictured  by  the  Pittsburgh   Equipment  Co.. 
ll..!i<-c  lildg...  Pitisbiirah.   Pa.  •      .     ,..,,, 
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DETAILS  01-    IHE  NEW   .STEEL  TRUCK    LiED  UNDEk  THE  ABOVE  CAR. 


■'>^'i-  October,  rjlu. 


AMERICAN    ENGINEER    AND    RAILROAD   JOURNAL, 
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Tlie  general  dimensions  of  these  cars  are  as  follows rr 

,;;.  Ileit^lit  from   rail  to  top  of  body 

■'vHcitlit  from   rail   to  top  of   floor 

-..,  Dtiiili    of   car    body 

' .'    I.<  iii:tli   inside   of   body................................ 

;V   I.tiiKlli   over  end  s-ills. .............  v.. ..  i  ......... .... 

--■•  \\  iilth   inside  of  body.  .... . .... .... ......... . ; . , .  i. ...  . 

;  ■  Width   over    side    stakes. .......... .V-i-i- .  •••i  •.•>  ••••: 

'.■'  l.tiutli  of  drop  door  openings,  4  doors. ...  iuV...-. ..... 

•';.  li  dor.r-s.'.  ;>......'»•  .i- •- 

l'-.\\'idi!i   of  drop  door  openings.. ..........-..'.  «i  .v.. >.,. 

'  '  Dist.iiici'   from  center   to  Center  of  Irticlcs.. ..  ,1,; . ..,.". 

.• ;  Truck    wheel    b.ise.  .»••  .,.,■■. ., . . . . . . .  ...  .  . . ..  .  ..i'.  ...... 

• ;   <  •ip-'i'^'ily-  •  •  •  •  • . .  >>  .  .>  ;• .  •  •  •  •*■•••  •  •..:.••-  •  r  •  ^  •>-  •  •  v  • 

■'"."AVflk-'ht  ...;.'..■.  .,.■,,■...■..■.  ..,'.'.'.  .-.."..■.  ...■,'...■.  iVivi '..,...  .-. 

:-'K.'iTio  of  payini;   freight  to  t6tal  weight  loaded  car. .  v -.^r'. 
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Special  equipinciit  used  is  as  follows : 


.  .1  »r2HtCS'  •  •  •  •'•  •  •■  •■■•  "  ^  i  ».  .•  .•■'J»  * 

'I'.i.ike  neams. . . ...  .:>  ...•,. 

•t  luiplcrs i . , . .  ;  . 

r ( '."upler  oiieratitlgr.: device. 
■    l>rai"t     riirs)n«.  .■..:.:...; .-. . 

.Nut     loek.s. . . ... .. . ;.".'; . 


,  .v.".-..  .i. .  ...'.iVcstiii^ihonse 

.", . .  i  Dahiascus,  Wnreott' 
. . . ...  . . .'. .  .  .'.».  .C!iinax 

. .... ;..... . .-, . ,-,  .CaiHier 

,  . .  VVV^*in>;h'>n?e    friction 


^.•' 


SFRMCE  OF  CONVFRTII)  MAI.I.KT  LOCOMO  TIVK. 


.'■'-'■  ■.■";  ■■ 


'     Abdiit  a   year  ago  the   Great   Xorthi-rn   Railway  crohvfrtcst  a 
l;irge  consolidation   locomotive   inio  a   .Mallet   compuimd  by  tlie. 
;'  removal  of  tlic   finni  truck  ;iti(l  tlic-  a(l«lilioh .of  .anentite:^^n 


applied  complete  to  tlie  new  frotit  itnit.  'a  steel  casting  was 
inserted  in  front  of  the  cji'linders  to  carry  the  pivot  pin  for 
cpnnectiiTff  the  frbnt  gronp  and  the  exhaust  pipe  was  removed, 
the  opienings  being  covered  by  a  cast  iroi'  elbow  pipe  that  ter- 
minated in  a  horizontal  receiver  pipe  pa>sin!j  thrtnt^h  llic  ecu 
ter  of  the   feed  water  heater,  which   was   carried  in  the   new 

■;fi)?tensipu6f;. the  boiler..    The  -irtick  ppei;ing- wa$  tK>.<*d  with  a 
"suitable  :COvcr.;  ;;;.-;■  ■..■•    ■■'•;,..,•.•.■•;..,/•'■■-.     .-v--".  '  ■'.'   .:-;--i  v 

In  the  UoileF  aij  KmerstSti  -fire  tube  sttj^iiriteater'  wasrinstalted, 
which  a  later  lest  showed  to  pive  as  liigl;  as  6j6  degs.  1''.  at  t!ie 
liigii:  pressure  cjliudefS.    /:  v  ;Xi'^^ ';^  ' 

<)ver  the  front  ijronp  is  carried  the  feed  water  heather  and  an 
extojision  'slivoke  box.  An  internal  ring  is  rjvi.'te*J.  to  the  shell 
just  batik  df  the  .feed  water  htattr  apd'  a  similar  nng  was 
secured' to  the  si«oke  liox  df  the  <>ld  ItHrqmwtivc,  these  two  rings 
being  bolted  with  a  \'  sfi.ipi.d  lit  and  hell  t^jg ether  by  horizontal 
liolt.s  in  tlie  saine  maiiiur:  i»se4  f<Jr  «>ther  separable  boilers  built 
by  the  ..paWwin  AVn'rks.  ^lic  J^mI  j»aior  h«itcf  ^^^il^  3416  2-in. 
tubes.  8  ft.  long,  giving  a  heatint^stirface  of  I..451   s<j.  ft;     The 

■flue  through  which  the  rvceiver  pip;c  ;>ahS<?S  is  larger  than  the 
l>ipe  itoeif,  so  thai  it  acts  soimewhiit  as  a  reheater  in  itself, 
;■'.  The  st«^m  distribntion  o^i  the  new miit  is  controlled  by  12-in. 
piston  valves,  oj)«r;(tcd  by  >\\al<chaert  valve  gear.  The  higli 
pressure  cyhnders  were  equipped  w'lh  American  Balanced  Valve 
tV»jnpany  slide  valve^^    and,  after  tlie  superheater   was  applied 


>.,— .3/.^^-4._-. 49 ^^4.__„_^.^^. 


'^ ^'■?'r''v^"-'C;>-yiV'Vv' ■'•■''  XEvV.  f itoNT! vITnit'  AP?LlED■:;^p;.T^^E  iCtJiXVERteiv  .siXi^^T vUKowowvE  <)X,-THE:«j«ivAi' KOBTji^aw  •'■■;' 5V'^-":^V'  ^■ ''.:'' 


<■.-'.■■ 


.J  from  unit,  furnished  by  the  Baldwin  Luconiotive  Worki.  ::^TlMs;, 

■made  a  locomotive  of  the  2-6-8-0  type,  which  has  since  been  ni 

■service  hauling  ore  from  the  mines  al  Kelly  Lake  to  the  docks 

;.at  .Alioucz,  juSt  outside  of  Superior.    The  consolidation  l<»coiii6r., 

live  Avas  previously  in  the  same  service  and  haiidled  70  curs  osf 

;  average  63  tons  each,  or  a  total  tonnage  of  4.4'<J  beind  the  tcu^ 

.  dcr.     This  service  was  performeil  with  a  consumption  of   (0  lbs. 

!,  of  coal  per  100  ton  miles.    The  converted  locomotive.  is^Tandling 

6,615  tons  or  105  cars  with  an  average  consumption  of  7  lbs.  of 

coal  per   100  ton  miles,  or  but  a  Klightly  greater  total .coalcpu- 

'  sumption  with  50  per  cent,  greater  tonnage;  v'^^Vv'^'-'^;  ."■■•^ 

The  original  consolidation  locomotive,  had  the  following  gcn- 
;eral  dimensions:  •■. .;:,  -■...'.•';■■    :-l!v    >".v'' ^  i.v  .\^::  /  ... ;  ■'-'".;:     :v 


...  .....;...•..  ;.■/....  .'.■>,..  i  ...".'.•."..■.■»■:.  i  .■.■;,i4'/4  in. 

.....*'.'..  k  jk*.  ^  ••..■•.  .i  .  >'-.  ^  . ..  v.^  .  i. .«..'.  .  .  .4111     IDS. 

. .  .'■...:...■,-".  .'V i. ■•';.;'. ;■•>..•.>; .  .■,'-;,  ..^.2,727  sq.   ft. 
. . . .  .  * '. .  . . . >... .  4 .'.'.',  • «....  i  .■'."■,*.."•  •.'.'.. »".  .vV  i>t|.   It. 

•    •    *  ^..  .'...'  ,,.    .'«....    .  *  .   a   ••■.    .   ....*'.   m'Jr  ...'.    .    •    .    ..    .    It)        IC 

V....'.v.^.;>:.-L".-....j...., ,:.,■.-.:.,■.:;.. '.2 4  ft.  3  in. 

^  ;.-... .i,.i . ...,. ■;■;.■;■:.  .■:  . ...;..  .'.;U  .  .188.250  lbs. 

....  . . . « ..•  .•^. .. .-.' ... ^  .A «'...'..  • .  ^>'. '4 ..  >  .AiOtopu  lbs. 

.....'  f. ... . . . ...  .' . ,  ■.  v.  i  '4  '^'*\' .  ■. ;. .  i . .  4 1, 50  0   lbs. 

The   front  truck,  huinpeir  beani  and  ifiiTof  M*^^ 


Cylinders    .- .  . . '. 

■  Driving    wheels,    diameter 

Boiler,   diameter 

i  Steam  pressure  ..,.....; 
".Total  heating  surface   ... 

Grate  area 

Wheel  base,  driving..... 
.VVlicel  base,  total    ....... 

U'eivht  on   driving  wheels 

Weight  total   engine    ..... 

Tractive   effort    .......... 


V'tliere  was  moire  or  less  trouble  wHh  the  valves  and  seats  cutting. 

These  cast  iron  valves  were  fHrally  replaced  with  a  brass  valve 
and  the  lubricant  changed  to  the  "Galena  Balanced  .Superheater 

^^  yialve  oil,  since  which  time  there  has"  been  no  trouble  w^ith  the 

:■ -valyes.':-;  ••^.;.  -.  ■;  ;^:  -  :;'-■...■  i'^.-v-v^  ■'•'  .'■' '•^r'":'.V->' 

The  driving  wjicel  base  oif  titt;  new  unit,  as   wifi  be  seen "111 
;the  iilusiratiou,  is  10  ft.  4  in.  and  its  total  wheel  base  19  ft.  2  in. 

.  The  total  wlveel  base  of  the- rebuilt  locomotive  is  45  ft.  8  iii!  an<l 
appro.Kimately  135,000  lbs.  is  carried  on'  the  forward  groui)  of 
driving   wlieels.     Two   supports,   both    of   which   normally  have 

:  their,  surfaces  in  contact,  catty  tlie  overhang  of  the  boiler  <m 
the  front  groiip!,Cciiteriiig  spiring.s  and  ^Isuvips  .of  thie  usual 
forth  arc  provided.  The  equalization  of  the  forward  nnit  is  con- 
tinuous on  each  side.  Over  the  front  driving;  bo.x  yoke  eqvial 
izers  are  placpd/frotu  which  are  carried  n  transverse  steel  cast- 
ing; :WhichiSUf)i>orts  an  inverted  leai.^^pring;.  This  spring  Is 
connected  to  the  hack  end  pf  •  thdi'  forward  equalizers  from  th .' 

'■-truck,  .by  a -link..  ;  ,■   ,■:'-'.  .:■'  ■■..:-.-'   .;>'-' '^  -■■'■.;  ■■  ■. 

The  service  with  thi^  cxpef imental  engine  has  been  so  satis 
factory  that  it  is  proljablepither  consolidations   will    soon   toe 

.■  converted.';  ■■'-:;'' v'..  :■..:  ^  ^'. :■■■:■:"'.■::--: : 
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ALL  STEEL  PASSENGER  CARS 


Steel  car  designers  will  be  interested  in  studying  the  features 
of  the  underframe  designed  by  the  Pullman  Co.,  which  is  shown 
in  this  issue.  By  a  careful  study  this  company  has  been  able 
to  develop  a  steel  underframe  which  is  not  unduly  heavy  and  is 
still  perfectly  suited  and  entirely  interchangeable  between  prac- 
tically all  types  of  passengers  cars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  standard  design  is  arranged  to  carry 
practically  all  of  the  load  and  transmit  all  buffing  and  pulling 
shocks  through  a  large  centre  girder,  being  in  this  respect  some- 
what similar  to  the  construction  employed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
steel  car.  The  use  of  the  large  combination  casting  at  the  ends 
simplifies  the  whole  design  decidedly,  although  it  would  appear 
as  if  too  many  parts  were  included  in  this  one  casting.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  objection  to  forming  those  parts,  which  are 
more  lilable  to  become  damaged,  separately  and  bolt  them  to  the 
main  casting.  In  other  respects  the  design  presents  practically 
nothing  to  criticize. 

In  the  superstructure  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  insure 
excellent  insulation.  This  feature  is  a  particularly  important  one 
on  sleeping  cars,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  schemes  here 
employed  will  prove  satisfactory  in  very  cold  weather. 

While  the  designers  of  this  car  are  to  be  congratulated  in 
respect  to  its  total  weight  it  is  quite  probable  that  longer  experi- 
ence will  bring  out  a  number  of  points  wherein  they  can  be  made 
still  lighter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  steel  cars  will  eventually 
weigh  no  more  than  the  present  wooden  ones. 


CONVERTED  MALLET  LOCOMOTIVE 


About  a  year  ago  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  transformed  a 
large  consolidation  locomotive  into  a  Mallet  compound  engine 
simply  by  the  addition  of  a  new  front  group  of  wheels  with  a 
low  pressure  cylinder  and  an  extension  on  the  boiler,  which  con- 
tains a  feed  water  heater.  At  the  same  time  a  high  degree 
superheater  was  installed  in  the  old  boiler.  In  other  respects  the 
original  boiler,  as  far  as  the  steam  generating  section  was  con- 
cerned, was  not  altered.  This  new  locomotive  was  put  into 
service  on  the  same  section  where  the  original  consolidation  was 
used,  and  the  result  is  that  by  burning  practically  the  same 
amount  of  coal  about  50  per  cent,  greater  tonnage  is  moved  over 
the  road.  There  is  nothing  particularly  surprising  in  this  result, 
which  only  checks  the  figures  which  have  been  obtained  pre- 
viously in  other  comparisons,  but  the  interesting  part  is  in  the 
small  cost  at  which  this  largely  increased  tonnage  was  obtained. 


GENERAL  EFFICIENCY 


During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  advance 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  machine  tools,  and  especially 
of  those  for  use  in  railroad  shops.  However,  this  is  but  an 
instance  of  the  future  general  improvement  resulting  from  the 
lieavier  demands  continually  being  made  upon  tool  manufac- 
turers by  indu.strial  as  well  as  railroad  shop  people.  This  has 
already  resulted  in  astonishingly  high  efficiencies  which  were 
never  anticipated,  even  by  the  makers.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  give  a  large  part  of  this  credit  to  the  manufacturers  of  high 
speed  steel  who  have  made  equally,  or  perhaps  even  more,  remark- 
able progress.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  progress  made  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  machine  tools  was,  in  a  way,  the 
result  of  the  great  advance  that  had  been  made  in  high  speed 
cutting  tools,  and  machine  builders  were  influenced  not  only  by 
the  demands  of  the  users  of  their  products,  but  also  by  the  neces- 
sity to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advance  and  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  speed  steel.  Even  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  best  designed  modern  machine  tools  it  is  doubtful  if  the  full 
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advantages  of  high  speed  steel  are  always  being  utilized  or  the 
great  possibilities  in  efficiency  completely  realized. 

The  reduced  operating  cost  of  many  railroad  machine  shops  is 
undoubtedly  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  activity  and  talent  of 
machine  tool  builders  and  to  the  steel  makers,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foretell  the  result  in  efficiency  of  a  plant  where  we  have  a 
proper  combination  of  machine  tool  efficiency  or  individual  effi- 
ciency with  rapid  shop  facilities  and  methods  and  also  an  efficient 
management.  High  individual  efficiency  is  very  rapidly  reduced 
when  the  work  is  not  planned  properly  or  when  there  is  a  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  liandling  material.  The  high  total  efficiency 
in  output  (of  a  shop)  that  could  be  realized  with  only  a  small 
amount  of  attention  to  planning  the  work  properly  and  providing 
facilities,  would  be  very  surprising  and  much  more  than  is  usuallv 
supposed. 

Probably  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  total  efficiency  of  a 
shop  is  the  proper  location  of  tools  or  grouping  of  tools  both  to 
aid  supervision  and  to  save  unnecessary  handling  of  material.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  proper  output  of  machine  tools  and  methods 
for  obtaining  this  have  a  decided  effect  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  proper  labor  compensation  which  in  turn  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  resulting  general  efficiency. 


In  many  railroad  shops,  when  a  machinist  becomes  efficient 
after  performing  a  number  of  repeated  operations,  his  reward 
is  sometimes  a  "cut"  in  the  price  on  that  particular  work  by  the 
foreman  of  the  department.  As  a  result  the  machinist  refuses  to 
increase  his  efficiency  further  and  he  puts  himself  in  the  same 
class  with  the  less  skilled  machinist,  being  practically  forced 
to  take  this  course  by  the  management.  This  reduction  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  good  machinist  has  a  depressing  effect  upon 
tlie  general  output  of  the  shop,  and  many  foremen  do  not  realize 
that  in  cutting  prices  unnecessarily  they  are  bound  to  reduce  the 
output,  possibly  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  saving  made  by  the 
cut.  to  say  nothing  of  the  ill  feeling  and  discontent  which  must 
follow  such  actions,  completely  destroying  all  co-operation  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  foremen,  and  frequently  also  resulting 
in  a  variety  of  schemes  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  cheat  the 
company  out  of  all  the  time  they  possibly  can. 

The  cause  of  this  more  or  less  general  condition  is  principally 
a  sad  lack  of  knowledge  in  superintendents  and  foremen,  of 
what  should  be  a  proper  and  reasonable  output  to  demand  from 
the  men  under  various  conditions.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  there 
is  a  general  lack  of  reliable  information  and  data  on  this  ques- 
tion and  more  especially  on  methods  for  arriving  at  this  output. 


Low  Water  Test  of  a  Jacobs-Schupert  Fire  Box 


WITH   THE  WATER   LEVEL  FROM   4   TO   6   IN.    BELOW  THE  TOP  OF  THE  CROWN  SHEET,  OIL  BURNER  GOING 
FULL    BLAST,    STEAM    PRESSURE    OF    ABOUT    230  LBS.,  AND  A  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  CROWN  SHEET 
AT  OVER  1100  DECS.,  A  BOILER    WITH    A    TACOBS-SCHUPERT  FIRE    BOX    WAS    FILLED    WITH 
WATER    AT    60    DECS.    TEMPERATURE    IN  A  RECENT  TEST. 


In  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  mechanical  officials  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  boiler  inspectors,  representatives  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  E.  L.  Gibbs,  safety 
appliance  inspector  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a 
test  was  made  on  September  26th  to  determine  the  effect  of  low 
water  on  a  Jacobs-Schupert  fire  box.*  •  •/ 

The  boiler  was  of  the  standard  design  used  on  the  Santa 
Fe  type  locomotives  and  had  been  in  service  in  the  stationary 
plant  for  about  ten  months.  It  was  carefully  mounted  in  an 
open  space  in  the  shop  yard  and  equipped  for  burning  oil.  The 
oil  burning  equipment  and  other  boiler  appliances  were  the  same 
as  is  used  in  regular  locomotive  service.  In  place  of  injectors  a 
steam  pump  was  connected  for  furnishing  the  feed  water,  this 
pump  being  located  some  distance  from  the  boiler  and  operated 
by  steam  from  the  stationary  plant,  so  that  in  case  of  anything 
happening  to  the  boiler  there  would  be  no  danger  to  the  operator 
of  the  pump.  The  blow-off  cock  located  in  the  front  water  leg 
was  provided  with  apparatus  so  that  it  could  be  opened  and 
closed  from  a  safe  distance.  The  supply  of  oil  for  the  burner 
was  also  controlled  from  the  same  place.  :'   •  -  . 

On  the  back  head  of  the  boiler  a  line  was  drawn  corresponding 
to  the  height  and  contour  of  the  crown  sheet,  and  in  addition  to 
the  usual  water  glass  a  second  water  glass  was  placed  at  such 
a  height  that  its  top  was  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  other  one. 
Behind  this  glass  was  a  scale  marked  with  large  figures,  which 
showed  the  distance  of  the  level  below  the  top  of  the  crown 
sheet. 

Pyrometers  were  arranged  to  indicate  tlie  temperature  on  the 
water  side  of  the  crown  sheet  and  connections  were  made  for 
the  proper  reading  of  the  instruments  in  a  thoroughly  protected 
location  near  by.  The  steam  gauges  and  water  glasses  were  also 
visible  from  this  same  protected  spot  and  here  were  stationed 
the  spectators.  A  telescope  permitted  the  accurate  reading  of  the 
steam  gauge  and  the  water  level. 

The  boiler  was  fired  up  in  the  usual  manner  and  after  the 
safety  valves,  which  were  set  at  225  lbs.  pressure,  opened,  the 


blow-off  cock  was  opened  with  the  fire  still  burning,  and  level 
of  the  water  was  lowered  to  a  point  4  in.  below  the  crown  sheet. 
The  blow-off  cock  was  then  closed,  and  the  boiler  remained  in 
this  condition  for  ten  minutes  with  the  oil  burner  operating  at 
full  pressure.  During  this  time  the  safety  valves  were  still 
blowing  off  and  the  evaporation  brought  the  level  down  to  6  in. 
below  the  crown  at  the  end  of  the  test.  The  average  steam  pres- 
sure shown  at  the  gauge  during  this  time  was  230  lbs.  At  the 
end  of  ten  minutes  the  feed  pump  was  started,  the  fire  extin- 
guished and  water  of  60  degrees  temperature  was  pumped  into 
the   boiler,   the  pumping  being  continued   until   there   was   two- 


*  For  full  illustrated  description  of  this  design  See  American  Engineer. 
March.  1009.  p.  106. 


BOILER  READY   FOR  UW   WATER  TEST. 
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.Still  c;ir  liisi.iiiKTs  will  he  iiiti  nsii-,1  in  .stiidyino  thr   features  ■' 
'•1  tlio  iiixliriramc  <Ii->ionc(l  l.y  tlio   riillmaii  Co..  wliicli  is  shown 
ill    tills   isMio.      Ijy   a   carc-fiil   viiuly   tliis   coiiiiiniiy    has   htm   ahle 
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It  will  hi'  <<iii  that  this  standard  dosi.^ti  is  afranjrcd  to  carry 
praciii-ally  ;dl  <>i"  tin  load  and  transmit  all  hutVin.a;  and  pulling 
■.-i<.lioeks  l]irnu!;li  a  larur  i.-rnirc  uiriliT,  hitii;.:  in  this  rosju'ct  some-'.'-'' 
what  Nimil.ir  to  tin-  conslnulion  (.niploycd  in  llu'  Pennsylvania 
-iii-l  rar.  VUv  n.sc  of  tho  larm'  conihinalion  la.^tini;  at  the  ends 
■-iin|)lirus   ilif    \\h,,lo   disiuii    dceiiKdIy.   alihonnJi    it    wonld  appear 


F:e>, 


.•\D\  f' K  I  I.^lMt  \  rS— \i>ilium'  will  !>••  insirlttl  in  tins  lournal  for  pay.  except 
in  the  advertiftintc  page*.  1  lit-  rculini.;  pav;cs  will  <  (Villain  or>Iy  jtiu  h  ni.illci 
as  wv  L  on.su-tt-r  ol   luUTra^l  to  ttiii    r<M*i*'r»;.  •■,  . ,-. 


as   II    to<i  many  parts  were   iiuhidi'd  in   this  one  casting.     There.-. 

W'lild  s,  (  ni  !o  lie  no  ..hjietion  to  formiii!'  those  t>arts,  which  art;'. 

more  lilalile  to  Income  dam.ii.;ed.  separately  ami  holt  tlu-m  to  they! 
:/.ii>;uf.ri\-itJM.ti{i-.    ttlV'Mher   n-sixcis  tin-  desif,ni   presiiits   practically.::; 

nofhinii  to  Crilici/v.  ' ./  -;.,>,      •.•■:,.,    ..••/;'■' 

In  the  siipirstnicturc  special  elTortx  tiave  in-eti  uVadc  to  Irifinrc  A 

(  \ccllent  insnIatiiMi.      This   feature  is  a  particularly  important  one'. 

<in/slei  i>inL:    cars.   ;,nd    it    i>   to   he    hoped    tliat    the    -cliemes    herc^'X 

employed  will  provi'  s;itisfactory  in  Aery  cold  weather.  /.';. 

While    the    (jesis^ncrs    of    this    car  are    to    he    conoratnlated    in  ' 

;.;K'S|H?ef  .16 :.Hs' total  \\ei!.:ht  it  is  i|uite  prohalde  that  lon!.;er  e.xpcri-'.-' 

A'tU'i'  will  hrin.u  out  a  nnniher  of  points  wliercin  they  can  he  made".-; 

still  lighter.     It  is  to  he  Imped  that  tluse  steel  cars  uil!  e\entnally'v 

weiiih  iio  inore  than  the  present  wooden  one>. 


<'.   :'    ..■'.■  '■ 


t"l">NrRIRL'TlONS     .\iliel«'»    lelaiiiiK    ti'    Molivr    P.iwiT    Deparlnn-nl     proWrnis. 

iiu  Uulitti;  tl»<*  ili'sii^n.  riMisli  lu  lion,  inaintt'ii.ini  r  .iini  i>p»'r.ilion  ol  lolJin^  .stot  k. 
also  111  sluip.s  .ukI  roiiii<Hu>u.s<-s  anil  tl>fir  <-<|uipnu'nl  air  ilt-siml.  /\lso  rarly 
notu:rs  t>!  dHii  i.ii  <  h. nitres,  .mil  ailititions  ot  new  fijuipnient  fc»r  thr  roati  or 
tlir  stn>p,  l»y  ptiti  li.tsr  i>r  t  »>nstr\i«  tion. 


(:ON\  KKTKD  .MAM. HI    I.OCOMOTIVE 


I  O  SI  liSCKlMl- KS— I  Ik'  American  Engineer  and    Railroad  Journal  is  inailnl 

:'..  .  rrv:-iil.ii  1\    to  rvriy  siibsfiihrr  r.i»  h  niontli.     .-Xiin'  siibsi  ribn  wlu>  l.iils  lt>  iririyr 

'  ni.s    paper  slioiitil  at    otur  notify  thr  postni.isirr  at  tlir  otfn f  ot   lirlivriy.    and 

in    ia!««-  thr    paper    iK    not  then    reteiveti    this    oHii  r   shoulil    be    imtifiril,    .mil 

tbe  niissiiiK  copy   will  be  suppliecl. 


W  HF.N  A  SL'BStRlBER  CffWGFS  HIS  .AODRKSS  he  shouUl  notify  this  otft.e 

at  ohte.  so  that  the  paper  in.ny  be  sent  to  the  proper  ilrstination. 
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Ahont   a   \e;ir  ;mo  the  (ire.'it    Xortheru    Kailroail   transfi  irmcdAl    V 
lar.oe   consolidation   locomotive    into   a    Mallet   compound   eiijiine'''.'" 
simply  hy  the  addition  of  a  new   front  tjroup  of  wheels  with  a;"' 
low    prissnrc  cylinder  and  an  extension  on  the  heiiler,  which  con-'':./ 
tains    ;i    feed    uatir    ln-.tter.      .\t    tiie    same    time   a    hii.;!!    tlettrce  j-'; 
superhe.iter  was  installed  in  the  old  hoiler.     In  other  respects  the;  ■'% 
ori.!.:inal   hoiler.  ;is   far  as  the   steam  generating  .section  was   con-?'; 
cvrned.    w.-is    not    .altered.       This    new    locomotive    was    put    into    .' 
service  on  the  s.ime  section  where  the  original  coiusolidation  was  . ,.• 
used,    and    the    result    is    that    hy    hnrniii.t;    ])ractically    the    same    ■• 
amount  of  coal  almnt  ;o  jier  cent.  j;re;iter  loiina.L;e  is  moved  over  .'• 
tlie  road.      There  is  nothing  particularly  siirprisins  in  this  result,  -  '•. 
which   only    checks   the    t'ii;nres   which    have   heeu    ohtauied   pre--.;' 
vioiisly    ill    .iher   comparisons,   hiU   the   interestiiifi  part   is   in   the 
small  cost  ;it  which  this  larL;ely  increased  tonnage  was  ohtained. 


'■'■>  ■>: 


GHNHUAI.  1:1  I  ICIF.N'CY 


..:  ^■i)urini:  the  past  lew  years  tlieri;  has  been  a  remarkahle  advance 
in  the  ilesiun   ;ind  coii.struction  of  machine  tools,  an<l   especially 
of   those    tor   use    in    r.ailroad    shops,      llowfver.   this    is   hut   an 
instance  of  the   fntnre  i^emra!    imprnvement    resulting  from  the 
heavier    demands    continually    heing    made  hihw.. too)    maiutfac*  ; 
turer>  hi    indn-trial  ;.s   well   as   railroad   shop  people.     This  has 
.tlread}    resulted    in    a.stonishin'-;ly    hi.uh    efficiencies    which    were 
.■iiever  .mticip.itid,  even  hv  the  makers.     It  is  onlv  fair,  however 
ti>  give  a  large  part  of  this  credit  to  the  manufacturers  of  high 
speed  stei  1  who  have  made  eijually,  or  perhaps  even  more,  remark-' 
ahle  progress.    In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  .say  that  the  progress  made  in  ; 
tile  desji^n  and  constrnction  of  machine  tools  was,  in  a  way,  the 
result    (>f   the  ^reat   advance  th.at   had   been   made   in   high   speed 
cutting  tools,  ;,nd  machine  builders  were  inllnenced  not  only  by 
tile  deinamls  of  the  users nf  ilnir  products.  Inn  .also  b\   the  neces- 
sity to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advance  and  improvement  in  ttie 
manufacture  of  high  speed  steel.     Even  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  best  designed  modern  machine  tools  it  is  doubtful  if  the  full 


'    *     ■''         F. 
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tttitloiihtodly  <liu-  in  .1  l.irs^r  iiK'.'JMirC  h)  lln    ailivity  .iiiil  taU-ntJtif:; 
■■  ni.-iciiiiH-  t'lul   Iniililir^  :(tnl   t«'  tliv   sU-c1   inaktrs.  Inn    il    is  iiiMioS- 
V  siblc  to  foretell  tin-  result  in  ertieienex  >>{  a  jilant  wlien    we  :'.a\e  a 
•  -proper  eomhinalion  of  niaoliiiie   ti".l  lU'iciency  ">r   indix  idijal  <-ft"i-' : 
■;jciene\   witli  rapid  -linii  faeililii>  and  niellv '<ls  and  also  ;ijf  efficient 

nianayeiHiiit.      Ilii^ii   indi\idnal   i  riieii  ney  i>   very   rapidly  rediieed 

when  tile  wurk  i.s  not  plainied  pr<'pi-rl\   <>r  when  tlure  is  a  laek  <>i 
■  |jroper  faeililies  for  iiandiiu-^  iiuitefial.      liu    lni:!i  total  rrfutiv-iKy'- 
■.in  ontpiit    (of  a   sliojii    that    eotild  lie  r,eali/e<i   witli  otily.  a    sniati 

iflniount  of  attinlion  to  i»'ainiihn  the  work  jiroperly  and  |tri.vidinti 
''     ■''■  --111  -     sMrprisini;  and  niiieh  nil  >re  than  is  tisiiall\ 


It)  Jiiaiiy  raiiroaij  siiops.  uhtii  a  ina>'iini^l  l»ee<»uies  ellicietit 
a.fur  }«:rforiiitny  a  ntitnlKr  i>i  reiHat*d  opcratious.  his  rvward 
isvsemielijjies  a  "i"iU"'  M|  tlu-  i»riov  ifli  that  i»artieular  v\<*rk  hy  the 

'yfo>jrcitTan  mY  the  <UjKiriiHfiHy^yAjj  3- ivHdt  tlio  lu  rcfusrcs  to 

ilKTvasc  lii>  efticiiiK-y  fiirther  ;ii«d  he  piM-^  htm-ilf  in  the  same 
<la-.s  \vith  ilie  Ie<s  skilled  iiiaehinist,  itciii};  practically  force<l 
;k}  tiite  tliis  roHfse  hy  the  /niaHaj-viiu-iit.  I'Ws  re^Imtioii  of  the 
etilicieiicy  >v^  the  !4(mmI  ivi;u-Jrinfct/?)as  a  iU-|ijv>sjit!j  \vi?i"Ct  up<*» 
tile  i;eiiefar  output  of  rhv  >hop,  aiid  itiaiiv  X<'>reTikn  do  niil  reali/e 
Uiat  ii>  ciittint;  prices,  uniu-ee^sirily  they  an-  l^mnd  ti> ndiKH'  the 
1  iiUJtitK  |m  isvjhly  Jl»  I  a  nfv^'ter V^HtJii  ihaii  ihic  saVriug.  I'naUe  |»y  the 
cnt.to  say^iu  ►thing  v'f  the  ill  feeliii.ii  and;  <h'^contv«C  winch  ttiiist 
follow  sifch-  fictiifnis/  ccHMpk^tely  dc^iroyiijj;  all  fo  ••pcrutisMi  be 
t\veen:  the-;»eii   and  llie    fot^cHieii;  uii«l    lrt«|!i«ri!tJy   also  TeMjUiiig 

'  iir  a  vJAtritiiVvVif  H'hoHivs  oir-ihe  I'atli'ov^  the 

coivipaiiy  out  V/if  all  the  liiiie  ,th%  po-isildy  can./  o    ;v^  ■•     J-  ;. 

;     The  c;ui><;  V^f.  lliif  liutre  (jfrlK-ss -^eiletVij  v^'iV<ljt{<»ii' j^  I>^^ 
a    s;fd   lai'k    of  kiirivvKMljiiie  Jki    siipeniHeiKK-f jts   aiitj  ~  f  >mnvn.    i^f 

:AvhaV>hvMildi»e,  a  proper  aif4;i:^^^  Ir*/t1eniaii)ij  froin 

tlie  tii<yn  inidef  VarMitis  i^i>n<litivii>=v   It  i>^^^^^^^^^ 

.  i^  a.  ;^eii<'.ral  lack  <>f  "r<  liahlt-  |tffv»tnv;itHiTr\;iH^^^^  yoi.  this  ♦iMfes- 

.  liii:!i»i  iiiwl:  .ittojr.e  ■v>iiccia1T\;  <  >tf  jwustlv  "Is  (< »t  Wri'fx  fii§  •atMtl4!*  •♦>,HtJ*afv 


TTT-Tr-O:-- 


Low  Water  Test  of  a  Jacobs-Sclnipert  l^ire  Box 


Willi    I  lit:  AV.VTKR   I.lvVEr.   Fk0M   4    tO  6  IX,    nEr.O\V  THE,  TOP  OF  THE  CROWX  SHEET.  OIL  iU«Ni:HG0iX<i 

;;:;  .i^ii.i.   m.AST.   sxi:  am  i'kkssikk  or  'aisoit  ;>flo  i.iis,.  axu  a  tkmi'kk  atiue  ofthi:  rRovvx  siikKt  V;" 
■  ,  r;  '  V  AT  o\i;ji  110(1  Dii;;;.  A  I'oii  W{   wlTir  A  jAcoiis  sciifi'KKT  t'iKt-   »""X    WAS   I  ii.r.n*   Willi    -     *  .;k 


/:  ■, 


■i1ii/4lie  presence  of  a  nunihcr  of  llie  nieclranical  ttfticials  of  the 

■;SaB!la  ,Fe'  Riiilr<)a(I,  hoiler  inspectors,  represeiJtativcs  of  tht: 
lirotherhood  of  Loconiotive  luiiiineers  ami  E.L.  X^ilihs.  safety 
appliance  inspector  of  the  Interstate  O'unneroe  CoiniiiisVion,  a 
test  was  iuade  on  Septeuiher  Jfrth  to  (Ivterntitie' the  effect  of  l«>w 

Aivatei*  611  a  Jacobs- Schupert  lire  i>ox;*     >■y^i^^/.■Xlv— .■,,.' 

:  .;  The  boiler  was  of  the  standard  <Ksiij;ir  liseft On  the  J^anta 
Fe  type  locomotives  and  had  i)eeiv  in  syrvice  in  the  stationary 
plant   for  about,  ten  nionths.     It  was  carefully   niou«He«i   in  atl 

;  opcti  space  in  the  shop  yard  and  equippc'd  for  luniiing  oil.  The 
oil  hurniiiL!:  equipment  and  other  hoiler  a|>idiances  were  the  sanv.' 

:  as  is  used  in  regular  l<_iconiotive  ser\ici'.  In  ]»lacc  of  injector^  a 
steam  iniiiip  was  eomucied  for  finMiisJiin'^  the  feeil  water,  thi- 
pump  heinj4  located  some  di>tance  ffoni  the  lioiler  and  fiperated 
by  steam  from  the  .stationary  |)lant,  so  that  in  case  of  anythin.r 
l)ap[Kninii  to  the  hojU-r  there  would  he  no  ilaniier  to  the  operator 

'■of  the  ])inn|).  The  Idow-pff  cock  located  in  the  front  water  K- 
was  proviile<l  with  apparatus  jh)  that  it  cnild  he  ojniied  and 
do.sed  from  a  sale  (listance.,  TIk-  sHp)dy.  ().f -oil  ^for,  the.  Unrivev 
Was  also  controlled  from  the  sainc  place,  ■..•';/,V'.L--^^  ^^^^ 

i-i'  On  the  liack  lieati  of  the  boiler  a  lint',  was  drawrri:  corrospondinj 
to  the  height  and  contour  of  the  cmwii  sheet,  and  in  addition  to 
tile  n>nal  water  glass  a   sec )inl  water  glass  was  placed  at  sue'! 

'  k  height  that  its  toji  w%Hslevc|  with  the  i.jottdiii  of  the  other  6n* 
I'ehind  thi-  glass  Avas  a  scale  niarkedwitli  large  iigures.  whicli 
showed   the  distance  of  the   level  bel'  rw'  -  the  tqj>;  of  thi;  cr«^W  n 

/o^hiect..  ,"v  ''' -\- /^['c:')   .'  ■:  ;  '■''.:''  "['"'-^i;^^]':  v  ■•'■;■.;■-;./•  V'-ji  :;"':■  :"'-:- 

i-  Pyronleters  Were  ai  rangrd  to  incliciitt^the  teniperature  on  ih-- 
water  sifle  of  the  crown  sheet  and  C'"'riecti6iiSAvere  made  fc" 
the  proper  reading  of  the  instruments  in  a  thoroitghly  protecte. : 
location  near  by.  The  steam  gauges  and  water  glasses  wxreal - 
"vtisibje  from  this  saute  prt»tected  siwt  a»Vd  licrc  wc^^c"  *latioiied 
the  spectatfirs.    A  telescope  )>ernn'tted  the  accjtrate  r<fa<lUig:  of  th' 

..steam  yatige  and  the  water  level.  .        >  "  ;  ' 

...The  boiler  was  fired  up   hv  the  H^Marmaniicr  a"d  after  tin 

^sgfety;v4tv€S,  which  W-ere  set  at  225  lbs.  j>r^ssure,  opened,  th 


lilow  olY  cock  >\,'is  <i»eiivd  wUb  the.. fffc  still"  bttrhing.  and  level 
of  the  Water  .was  hiwered  to  aCpmnt  .4  iii.  below  tht  crowTj  sheet. 

The  blow-.off  cock  was  theiV  closed,  and  the  iKiih r  remained  in 
this  condition  for  ten  miniite.s  with  the  oil  burner  i«ptratij>g  at 
full   pt-essure.  Uuring    this   time    the  .f^afcty  A alves   were    still 

;  ldo\ving  off  aiid  the  evapoTatwm  brought  the  lc*v<-l  dpWu  to  6  in. 
below  the  crirwn  at  the  end  i>f  the  te>i.  The  average  sl<-ampres- 
.^ure  .-hoWJi  at  the  gauge  during  this  time  was  j:.y  lbs.  At  the 
end  0f  ten  minutes  the  feed  pitinp  w*s  Rtartefl,  the  Jir^^  estiur 
giiisherl  atui  water  of  fxi  deigr^sitcinpetrattire'  Was  piiriipe«l  itito 
the  iioiler/ the  -pHtMping   lK-iiig:cmriinued  ..until  ll^ 


■•■■.■.*  I'or  full  illustrated  description  of  this  desisn  See  .\meri.c.\n  KN<;ijsi;i5R; 

Mnrch.  iau9,  J).  106.       ...;■:,.;,;.:  .  ^     v  ,',;.;;  ■.-    :■    -''■■,■.:::■■:.-"■..">■;  I '.' 


BOILEK  READY  J^.lJpWi.WATER  TI:?t: 
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thirds  of  a  glass  on  the  upper  or  regular  water  glass. 

At  the  time  the  cold  water  was  started  the  pyrometer  regis- 
tered i,i-'5  degrees  at  the  front  end  of  the  fire  box  and  1,065  at 


GOULD  AND  EBERHARDT'S  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM 


INTERIOR    OF     FIREBOX     AFTER     LOW     VV.ATER     TEST.        THE     TUBES     ARE 
WELDEU   I.\    THE   SHEET  BY   THE  AUTOGENEOUS   PROCESS. 

the  rear  end.  Immediately  after  the  test  and  while  there  was 
still  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler  several  boiler  inspectors  entered 
the  fire  box  and  examined  it  closely.  As  is  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion, the  photograph  for  which  was  taken  immediately  after  the 
test,  there  is  plain  evidence  of  the  metal  having  been  heated  to  an 
exceedingly  high  temperature,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  deforma- 
tion, no  bulging  being  evident,  and  the  fire  box  as  a  whole  was 
found  to  be  in  practically  perfect  condition. 

This  test  reproduced  the  most  severe  treatment  possible  for  a 
locomotive  boiler  and  one  under  which  the  ordinary  stay  sup- 
ported crown  sheet  would  have  undoubtedly  failed.  In  addition  to 
proving  the  superiority,  under  these  conditions,  of  a  tire  box  which 
employs  no  stay  bolts  it  also  checks  the  tests  made  a  number  of 
years  ago  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  showing  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  explosion  by  putting  cold  water  on  to  fire  box 
sheets  which  have  been  overheated. 


WHEEL  ARRANGEMENT  AND  WHEEL  STRESSES  ON 
MALLET  LOCOMOTIVES. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  article  on  the  Equalization  of 
Mallet  Articulated  Locomotives,  in  your  September  issue,  Mr. 
Johnston  states  that  the  practice  of  equalizing  "all  the  driving 
springs  of  the  front  engine  with  the  leading  truck,  if  one  is  used, 
prevents  local  stresses  of  a  diagonal  nature  on  uneven  track,  or 
when  entering  or  leaving  curves  on  which  the  outer  rail  is 
elevated." 

It  would  be  interesting  if  the  writer  would  state  the  observa- 
tions upon  which  this  statement  is  based.  The  eye  is  hardly 
accurate  or  quick  enough  to  be  reliable,  and,  in  my  own  work,  I 
have  found  that  mathematical  calculations  based  upon  assump- 
tions of  behaviors  of  centers  of  gravity  and  wheel  arrangements 
are  the  quintessence  of  unreliability. 

Geo.  L.  Fowler. 

New  York. 


At  the  last  convention  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders' 
Association,  Fred  L.  Eberhardt,  president  of  the  Gould  and 
J-^berhardt  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  presented  a  paper  on  the 
apprenticeship  system  in  use  at  that  plant. 

He  stated  that  applicants  were  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
superintendents  of  public  schools  and  the  technical  schools.  Mu- 
nicipal Bureau  of  Labor  and  by  advertising  in  the  daily  papers. 
These  advertisements  appeal  first  to  the  boys  themselves  and 
secondly  to  the  parents.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  shop 
they  strongly  recommend  that  their  apprentices  attend  the  Newark 
Evening  Technical  School  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys 
are  members  of  that  school. 

In  describing  the  system  in  use  Mr.  Eberhardt  said  in  part : 

"At  present  we  have  about  65  apprentices,  all  bound  and  in- 
dentured according  to  the  apprenticship  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
and  have  none  who  are  not  bound  in  this  manner. 

"We  have  practically  two  forms  of  apprenticeship,  one  for 
young  men  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  embracing  what  we 
term  Our  regular  course  and  covering  a  period  of  four  years 
of  10,800  hours,  and  another  for  two  years,  or  5400  hours,  called 
our  'one-branch,'  and  intended  for  young  men  21  years  and 
older.  Reckoning  a  year  at  2.700  hours,  in  the  case  of  our 
four-year  course,  we  have  a  first  period  of  2,000  hours  at  8 
cents  per  hour,  a  second  2,000  hours  at  9  cents,  a  third  2,000 
hours  at  10  cents,  a  fourth  2.000  hours  at  11  cents  and  a  fifth 
2,800  hours  at  12  cents.    This  makes  a  total  of  10,800  hours. 

"The  total  hours  in  each  period  are  required  to  be  completed 
before  the  next  advance  in  pay  is  made.  We  require  that  th« 
apprentices'  parents  shall  pay  us  $1  per  week  during  the  first 
four  periods,  which  amount  forms  the  collateral  for  a  bond 
which  the  father  or  guardian  is  required  to  execute.  This 
amount  is  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  if  the  said 
term  is  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  However,  if  for 
any  reason  the  terms  of  the  papers  are  violated  or  the  young 
man  runs  away,  the  money  paid  on  account  is  forfeited.  Inci- 
dentally, I  would  say  that  the  amount  which  we  pay  the  young 
man,  as  stated  above,  is  larger  than  what  it  was  formerly.  We 
made  it  sufficiently  more  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  parent 
to  pay  back  the  $1  per  week  to  make  good  the  bond.  In  this 
way,  we  feel,  we  make  it  more  feasible  for  a  worthy  young 
man,  so  to  say,  to  pay  his  own  way  so  far  as  securing  a  bonds- 
man is  concerned,  a  collateral  bond  always  having  been  one  of 
our  requirements. 

"The  regular  apprenticeship  course  includes  work  at  the 
vise,  lathe  and  planer.  In  addition,  milling  machine  and  gear 
cutting  machine  experience,  and  also  other  work,  is  afforded 
to  those  boys  who  show  ability  to  absorb. 

"Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  there  is  so  great  a  varia- 
tion in  capacity  that  wherever  we  see  a  boy  who  shows  ability 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  advance  him,  and  when  we  find  a  boy 
who  does  not  possess  ability  we  strongly  advise  him  and  his 
parents  to  have  him  take  up  some  other  line  of  work.  This 
we  do  within  the  first  4,000  hours  of  service.  It  does  not  al- 
ways take  4,000  hours  to  determine  this,  but  there  are  times 
when,  before  taking  summary  dismissal  measures,  we  try  out 
a  boy  at  more  than  one  branch,  or  place  him  with  different  fore- 
men, so  that,  in  the  final  disposition  of  the  case,  neither  the 
parent  nor  the  boy  can  say  that  he  was  not  given  a  fair  trial. 
For  all  these  eflforts  expended  on  the  boy  up  to  this  time,  should 
he  prove  deficient  and  be  dismissed,  we  require  that  whatever 
money  has  been  paid  on  account  of  the  bond  be  forfeited.  This 
is,  in  a  measure,  partly  to  compensate  us  for  the  time  spent, 
work  spoiled,  etc.,  in  giving  the  boy  a  chance  to  demonstrate,  in 
our  opinion  or  judgment,  whether  or  not  he  is  suited  for  the 
trade.  The  necessity  for  this  measure  does  not  occur  often,  but 
we  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  such  method 
of  procedure. 

"Our  second  form  of  apprenticeship,  called  our  one-branch,  is 
for  young  men  who,  having  attained  their  majority,  realize  the 
necessity  for  learning  some  trade  and  regret  not  having  been 
given  the  opportunity  in  earlier  years.  This  apprenticeship,  as 
stated,  is  for  two  years,  or  S400  hours,  divided  into  periods 
of  2,700  hours  each,  the  first  at  12  cents  per  hour  and  the  second 
at  14  cents  per  hour.  We  require  the  young  men  themselves  to 
pay  us  $1  per  week,  the  same  as  before  explained.  This  is  paid 
back  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  when  completed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  This  latter  amount  is  also  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  as  previously  mentioned. 

"All  of  our  apprentices  during  their  apprenticeship  are  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  tools  required  in  the  several  branches 
and  we  pass  free  title  to  them  upon  the  apprentice  completing 
his  term." 
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THE  SWINDON  FIRE  TUBE  SUPERHEATER. 


There  has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  the  Great  Western 
(England)  locomotives  a  new  type  of  superheater  which  is  the 
joint  invention  of  Messrs.  G.  J.  Churchward,  locomotive  super- 
intendent; G.  H.  Burroughs,  chief  draftsman,  and  C.  C.  Cham- 
peney,  draftsman.  This  superheater  has  proven  to  be  very  sat- 
isfactory in  operation,  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  illustrations  shown 
herewith  indicates  its  simplicity  of 
construction. 

Reference  to  the  ilustrations  will 
show  that  there  are  three  loops  of 
one  inch  tubing  in  each  superheater 
element.  Four  of  these  tubes  be- 
ing entirely  straight  and  the  two 
upper  ones  slightly  bent.  These  six 
tubes  are  expanded  into  U-shaped 
headers,  which  in  turn  are  bolted 
to  the  large  main  header  which 
stretches  across  the  smoke  box. 
This  connection  is  made  by  the  use 
of  a  single  stud,  so  that  by  the  re- 
moval of  one  nut  a  complete  ele- 
ment can  be  quickly  withdrawn  and 
if  necessary  a  blank  flange  can  bo 
inserted  in  its  place  with  little  or 
no  delay  and  while  the  engine  is 
under  steam.  The  tubes  forming 
the  elements  are  maintained  in 
their  relative  positions  by  three 
supports  throughout  their  length. 

The  two  rows  of  fire  tubes  con- 
taining the  elements  are  5  in.  out- 
side diameter  and  are  reduced  to 
jji  in.  outside  diameter  at  the  fire 


box  end,  where  they  are  screwed   into  the  tube  sheet.     At  the 
smoke  box  end  they  are  beaded  over. 

A  box  encloses  the  header  and  the  ends  of  the  superheater 
elements  in  the  front  end  and  in  the  bottom  of  this  an  automatic 
damper  operated  by  a  small  steam  cylinder  is  provided.  The 
front  face  of  the  bo.x  is  hinged  so  that  it  can  be  lifted  up  for 
access  to  the  header. 


SECT10N.\L   ELEVATIO.N    OF   SWINDON    SUPERHE.MER    IN    BOILlR. 


iNTELLiGEirr  WoRKMEN  Needed. — The  mechanical  development 
of  this  or  any  other  country  depends  in  most  part  upon  the  in- 
tellect of  the  workers  and  the  mechanical  industries  should  avail 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  of  the  educated  boy,  their  edu- 
cation being  paid  for  by  the  mechanical  manufacturers  as  much 
as  by  any  other  citizen  of  the  country.  If  we  could  increase  the 
number  of  intelligent  mechanics,  we  would  produce  more  and 
better  work  and  our  machines  would  produce  better  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  work,  and  they  would  last  longer  in  our  customer's 
shops  if  they  had  intelligent  help  to  handle  them. — B.  M.  IV. 
Hanson  before   the  Hartford  Manufacturers'  Association. 


4w^4^4i^j4fliiq:|  /SiCy4ii%0fiiv4S 


Loss  OF  Weight  of  Steel  Cars. — Out  of  1,690  steel  hopper 
cars  weighed  during  the  month  of  April  the  average  decrease 
in  cars  which  had  been  weighed  within  one  year,  was  702  lbs. ; 
on  478  cars  weighed  within  two  years,  1,052  lbs. ;  on  132  cars 
weighed  within  three  years,  1,220  lbs.;  92  cars,  four  years,  1,242 
lbs.;  75  cars,  five  years  and  over,  1,459  Hjs.  In  May,  671  lbs.  on 
one-year  cars;  1,004  lbs.  on  two-year  cars;  1,224  lbs.  on  three- 
year  cars;  1,571  lbs.  on  four  year  cars;  1,705  lbs.  on  five-year 
and  over.  Steel  gondolas  had  not  decreased  quite  so  much; 
204  cars  weighed  within  one  year,  523  lbs. ;  152  within  two  years, 
592  lbs. ;  three  years,  878  lbs. ;  four  years,  830  lbs. ;  five  years, 
959  lbs. — J.  R.  Kearney  before  the  Association  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Car  Accounting  Officers. 


SWINDON    superheater    HEADER    SHOWING    ARRANGEMENT    OF    ELE- 
MENTS. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Shops. — The  Mt.  Clare  shops  at  Baltimore 
will  be  improved  and  enlarged.  A  new  building  is  to  be  erected 
adjoining  the  present  plant,  and  the  foundry  and  erecting  shops 
will  be  improved  and  new  machinery  installed. 


Powerful  Lignite  Burner  of  the  Mikado  Type. 


OREGON   RAILROAD  AND  NAVIGATION   CO. 


In  the  Northwest  the  many  extensive  deposits  of  lignite  form 
an  unusually  cheap  grade  of  fuel  and  the  railroads  traversing 
that  country  have  used  it  for  locomotives  in  freight  service  to 
some  extent  and  are  endeavoring  to  design  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement whereby  it  can  be  used  in  passenger  service.     This 


the  accompanying  illustration,  which  has  just  been  delivered 
by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  to  the  Oregon  Railroad  and 
Navigation  Co. 

This  company  as  one  of  the  Associated  Lines  adheres  closely 
to  the  standards  used  by  the  other  Harriman  lines,  but  in  this 


LIGNITE    BLRXING   LOCOMOTIVE   FOR   THE   OREGOX   R.MLROAD   AND    X.WIGATION    COMPANY. 


fuel  has  probably  been  more  extensively  used  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincj'  Railway  than  on  any  other  and  on  page 
i6i  of  the  May,  1908,  issue  of  this  journal  an  illustrated  article 
appeared  discussing  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  design 
of  locomotive  to  burn  this  fuel  on  that  railroad.  Other  com- 
panies have  from  time  to  time  purchased  locomotives  designed 
to  burn   lignite  and  the   last  of  these  is  the   engine  shown  in 


locomotive  several  changes  have  been  incorporated,  the  most 
noticeable  being  the  use  of  a  radial  stay  boiler  in  place  of  the 
crown  bar  type.  Walschaert  valve  gear  is  also  used  in  place 
of  the  Stephenson,  the  design  being  such  that  although  the 
combination  lever  is  outside  of  the  guides  and  the  piston  valve 
is  inside  of  the  cylinders,  no  rocker  arm  is  employed. 
In  point  of  total  weight  this  engine  is  the  largest  of  any  of 


ELEVATION    .^.\D   SECTION    OF   LOCOMOTIVE   DESIGNED  TO  BURN   LIGNITE. 
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this  type  on  our  records,  although  it  is  exceeded  in  weight  on 
drivers  by  the  Virginian  engine  *  and  the  Northern  Pacific  loco- 
motivef  and  in  theoretical  tractive  effort  it  is  exceeded  by  both 
of  these  as  well  as  by  the  locomotives  built  at  the  Milwaukee 
shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.t  The  ratio 
of  weight  on  drivers  to  total  weight  in  this  case  is  TjVz  per  cent., 
while  on  the  Northern  Pacific  locomotive  it  is  78H  per  cent. ; 
on  the  Virginian  it  is  82  per  cent.,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  TJ 
per  cent. 

In  point  of  heating  surface,  however,  this  design  is  far  in  the 
lead  of  the  other  three,  having  5,559  sq.  ft.,  as  compared  to  4,466 
on  the  Virginian ;  3,614  on  the  Milwaukee,  and  3,437  on  the 
Northern  Pacific.  The  latter  two  engines  have  a  large  combus- 
tion chamber,  which  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  small 
total  heating  surface.  In  fact,  a  study  of  the  design  of  this 
locomotive  shows  that  it  would  probably  be  over  boilered  if  a 
good  grade  of  soft  coal  was  to  be  used.  Assuming  a  steam 
consumption  of  30  lbs.  of  dry  steam  per  dynamometer  horse- 
power hour,  the  full  tractive  effort  of  this  locomotive,  at  10 
miles  per  hour,  will  be  obtained  with  an  evaporation  of  about 
dYi  lbs.  of  steam  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface.  At  this  speed 
the  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute  is  294.8.  At  a  piston  speed 
of  250  ft.  per  minute,  equivalent  to  8^  miles  per  hour,  the  evap- 
oration per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, would  be  a  little  over  5J/2  lbs.  of  dry  steam. 


FRONT    END    .\RR.\XGEMEXT    FOR    BURNING    LIGNITE. 

that   the    grate    bars    are    numerous,    being    connected    in 
sections  for  shaking,  two  on  either  side  of  the  center  line. 
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GR.XTES   DESIGNED  FOR  BURNING  LIGNITE; 


One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  grate  designed  for  burning 
lignite.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  air  openings  are  narrow  and 

•  See  American  Engineer,  page  225,  1909. 
t  See  Amertcan  Engineer,  page  392.  1906. 
t  See  American  E.vgixeer,  page  305,  1909. 


Section  at  C-D 
ARRANGEMENT   OF   ARCH    TUBES   AND   BRICK    IN    THE    FIREBOX. 


large  dump  grates  are  provided  at  the  back  of  the  fire  box. 
Another  illustration  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  brick  arch 
supported  on  four  3  in.  air  tubes.  This  arch  is  carried  well 
back  and  up  to  reduce  the  direct  pull  on  the  fire  as  much  as 
possible.  In  the  front  end  a  large  area  is 
provided  and  the  diaphragm  plate  is  backed 
up  with  a  netting  for  breaking  up  the  sparks 
as  they  emerge  from  the  tubes.  A  low  noz- 
zle is  used  with  a  bell  mouthed  interior  ex- 
tension on  the  stack.  The  grates  and  front 
end  arrangement  are  very  similar  to  those 
used  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy 
illustrated  in  the  article  referred  to. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  boiler  is  of  the 
radial  stay  design  and  it  has  400  flexible  stay 
bolts  distributed  on  the  sides,  back  and 
throat  sheet.  The  fire  door  opening  is  formed 
by  flanging  both  sheets  outward  and  riveting 
them  together,  a  form  of  construction  which 
has  been  received  with  much  favor  on  a 
number  of  roads. 

In  the  valve  gear  design  there  is  nothing 
unusual  except  the  method  of  connecting  the 
piston  rod  to  the  combination  lever.  The 
center  of  the  valve  chests  are  placed  4^/2  in. 
inside  of  the  cylinder  centers  and  the  com- 
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Powerful  Lignite  Burner  of  the  Mikado  Type. 
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this  type  on  our  records,  although  it  is  exceeded  in  weight  oiv 
drivers  by  the  Virginian  engine*  and  tlie  Xorthern  Pacitic  Ipco- 
niotivcf  and  in  tlicoretieal  tractive  effort  it  is  exceeded  hy  hoth 
of  these  as  well  as  hy  the  locomotives  huilt  at  the  Milwaukee  > 
shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.J  The  ratio 
of  weight  on  drivers  to  total  weight  in  this  case  is  7-?  i  ipier  cent..: 
while  on  the  Xorthern  Pacitic  locomotive  it  is  78'j  per  Cent.; 
on  the  Xirginian  it  is  .^_»  per  cent.,  atul  on  the  Milwaukee  77 
percent.    -•■'■^^  ::'-'.y.--\'<, ■[''<■.' :,-.V'^.-.'^^;'\  '-n  :;''-■■  ;^, 

,,    In  point  of  heating  ^urfaec,  however,  this  desigii  is  fair  in  tHcl 
lead  of  the  other  tliroe.  having  5,559  s<|.  ft.,  as  compared  to  4,4^ 
on   the   \'irginian :  3.614  on   the   Milwaukee,  and  3,437   on   the    ■_ 
Northern  Pacific.     The  latter  two  engines  have  a  lar^e  eontbus-  . 
tion    chamber,    which    accounts   to    some    extent    for   the    srnaH; ' 
total   heating  surface.     In    fact,  a   study  of  the  design   of  this  . 
locomotive  shows  tlial   it  would  probably  be  over  lioilered  if  a    : 
good  grade   of   soft  coal   \v.'irs  to ;  be  used.  .  Assiuning   a  .■;teanr  .' 
consumption   of   30  lbs.   of  dry   steam  per  dynamometer  liot^sC''; 
power   hour,    the    full    tractive   effort   of   this   loc>>inoiive,.  at,  fo :. 
niilcs  per  hour,  will  be  obtained  with  an  evaporation  of  .•iTyoirt^/ 
6yi  lbs:  of  steam  per  sq.  ft.  of  hcatiiig  siirfacc.    At  this  speed  ' 
the  piston  speed  in  feet  i>er  miinite  is  204.S.     At  a  pi'^tqn  speed-  ■ 
of  250  ft.  per  minute,  equivalent  to  8!.j  miles  per  hour,  the  cvap.->- 
oration  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  utider  the  saMie  con- 
ditions, would  bo  a  little  over  3K'  ila^^  ofvdry-  steaiu.;;  ; .  .^ 
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Oiie  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  grate  designedsfvr  burnitrg 
gjnite.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  air  opciiings  are^iiarravy  fin<i 
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large  dunip  grates  life  provitkd  the  back  of  the  fire  box. 
Anotlitr  illustratjoii  shows  the  arrangement  4  »f  the  brick  arcb 
;»upporte<l  pn  four  3  iti.  air  tnbes..  Tliis  arch  is  carried  well 
.bafck.-itnd  itp  to  reduce  tli'e  direct  puH  on  the  lire  a?  mudi  as 
■^'^  •;.;;':;;-; ^^^v-'cpo<M^  In  the  fnnit  eitd  a  large  area  is 
■:,./'..■:   .:c  ^:^^;./'%  ;p^^  tlie  diaphragm  plate  is  backed 

•    «p-\vith  a  nv'tting  f<^f  brc^kiiig  "P  the  sparks 
..  ■  as  they  ciirttge  from  the  tubes.    A  ioU',  11o^'^.• 
>   zle  ts  used  ^vitha  bell  motithed  interior  Ex- 
tension ",>n  the  stack.     The  grates  and  front 
end   ;irr.1n^eraent  are  very   similar  to  those 
■  iised  ^>n   tiic  Ghii'.T.Ro.   Burlingtan  &  Qulncy 
.    illustrated,  in  the-  article  referred  to. 
•  \s   inentipncd  above,  the  boiler  ig  of  the 

;  .ra«U.%l.  stayrdef;i?ni  at«i  it  ^^h^^    400  flexible  stay 
T><)Us    <h<tribtitod    oil    the    sides,    Ijack    and 
throat  sheet.  The  lire  (itor  opening  i<i  formed 
by  daiiging  both  rhects  outward  and  riveting 
jIkmH  together,  a  form  of  construction  \vhich 
has   bceiv.  received  with  jnui^   favor  on  a 
/niuii^ver  of  .roads.  :  *    , 

I:u  tW-  i'jJve  igenr  dcstgni;  thdre  Is  ilothinjj 

unnsual  e>?cept  the  *netlK>d  of  Connecting  the 

.     piston,  rod  to  jtlie'  tofnbinatipn   lever.     The 

'     center  t»f  the  valve  chests  are  placed  4^^  in. 

y  itjsidc  of  the  cylinder  centers  -and  the  com- 
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bination  lever  outside  the  guides  is  connected  to  a  special  design 
of  cross  head  sliding  on  the  usual  valve  motion  guide  bar.  This 
connection  is  made  on  the  outside  of  the  cross-head  while  the 
valve  stem  is  connected  to  a  lug  on  the  inside,  an  arrangement 
which  not  only  eliminates  the  use  of  the  rocker  arm,  but  sim- 
plifies the  whole  construction  and  permits  the  valve  to  be  located 
in  the  best  position. 

Outside  of  these  features  the  locomotive  follows  the  Associ- 
ated Lines  practice  very  closely.  The  cylinders  are  cast  from  a 
25  in.  pattern  and  are  bushed  down  to  23^^  in.  in  diameter. 
The  piston  valves  are  12  in.  in  diameter  and  are  set  with  a 
lead  of  li  in.  Ragonette  or  Baldwin  power  reversing  gear  has 
been  applied  in  place  of  the  reverse  lever. 

The  frames  have  separate  rear  sections  and  double  front 
rails,  the  main  and  rear  sections  being  of  cast  steel,  while  the 
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COLLINS    TYPE   OF   PEDESTAL   BINDER. 

front  rails  are  of  forged  iron.  The  pedestal  binders  shown  in 
one  of  the  illustrations  are  designed  according  to  the  Collins 
pattern.  This  binder  fits  into  slots  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
pedestals  and  is  held  in  place  by  washers  which  rest  on  lips 
formed  on  the  pedestal  jaws.  These  washers  are  secured  in 
place  by  double  nuts  with  cotters.  This  arrangement  permits  a 
wedge  adjustment  placed  on  the  frame  center  line  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  equalization  system  of  the  locomotive  is  divided  between 
the  second  and  third  pair  of  drivers.  The  front  truck  is  of  the 
usual  center  bearing  type,  while  the  rear  truck  has  outside  jour- 
nals and  jointed  spring  hangers  of  the  same  general  design, 
illustrated  on  page  358  of  the  September  issue  of  this  journal  in 
connection  with  a  description  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  & 
Ohio  Railway  locomotives.  All  of  the  driving  tires  of  this  en- 
gine are  flanged. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 

GENESAL  DATA. 

Gauge 4   ft.   SVi    in. 

Service     — Freight 

Fuel    Lignite 

Tractive    effort 46,300  lbs. 

Weight   in   working   order 263,100  lbs. 

Weight  on   drivers 204, i60  lbs. 

Weight    on    leading    truck 24,100  lbs. 

Weight    on    trailing    truck 34,550  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 426,000  lbs. 

Wheel    base,    driving 16  ft. 

Wheel    base,    total 34  ft.  Sin. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 64  ft.  7  in. 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on   drivers  —•  tractive   effort 4.60 

Total  weight  -t-  tractive  effort 6.80 

Tractive   effort   X    diam.    drivers  ~  heating  surface 465.00 

Total  heating  surface  -=-  grate  area 79.30 

Firebox  heating  surface  -i-  total  heating  surface,   per  cent 4.80 

Weight  on  drivers  —■  total  heating  surface 36.70 

Total   weight  -f-   total   heating  surface 47.30 

Volume  both  cylinders,   cu.   ft.... 16.40 

Total   heating   surface  ^  vol.   cylinders 360.00 

Grate   area  -r-  vol.   cylinders 4.68 

CYLINDERS. 

Kind     Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 23^   x  30  in. 

VALVES. 

Kind .'•  .-■«■.  i Piston 

Diameter 12  in. 

Lead    %  in. 

WHEELS. 

DrivinK,  diameter  over  tires 57  in. 


Driving,  thickness  of  tires 854  in. 

Driving  journals,   main,   diameter  and  length 10J4   x  12  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 9  x  12  in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter 30}4   in. 

Engine    truck,    journals 6  x  10  in. 

Trailing   truck   wheels,    diameter 36  in. 

Trailing  truck,   journals .4.... ... • -8  x  14  in. 

BOILER. 

Style Straight 

Working   presssure 180  lb«. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 82  in. 

Firebox,   length   and   width 120  x  84  in. 

Firebox    plates,    thickness H  and  ^  in. 

Firebox,  water  space 6  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 496^2  in. 

Tubes,   length    20  ft.  6  in. 

Heating   surface,    tubes 5,292  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox 267  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    total 5,559  sq.  ft. 

Grate  area    '......»... 70  sq.  ft. 

TENDER.  •.'.    -  <■'.''.        ' 

Tank Waterbottom 

Wheels,   diameter    33  in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 6  x  11  in. 

Water  capacity    9,000  gals. 

Coal   capacity    10  tona 


VALVE  STEM  TURNING  AND  ROLLING  TOOL. 


A  tool  which  permits  the  turning  and  rolling  of  a  valve  stem 
at  the  same  time  has  been  designed  by  V.  T.  Kropidlowski  and 
employed  with  entire  satisfaction  in  one  of  the  Western  shops. 

Reference  to  the  ilustration  will  clearly  show  the  arrange- 
ment. The  shank  carries  a  cutting  tool  which  is  adjustable  and 
also  a  set  of  rollers  in  a  hinged  frame.  This  frame  is  carried 
by  a  stud  on  the  shank,  the  slotted  opening  allowing  for  adjust- 
ment to  suit  the  setting  of  the  cutter.  There  is  also  a  set  screw 
"B"  to  further  bind  the  setting  of  the  frame  after  the  nut  on 
the  stud  "A"  is  tightened.  This  set  screw  is  provided  with  • 
locking  screw  "C." 

After  the  operator  has  placed  the  valve  yoke  and  stem  in  the 
centers  of  his  lathe,  the  thumb  nut  is  unscrewed  enough  so  as 
to  swing  out  the  roller  clamp  and  allow  the  forward  half  of 
the  frame  to  swing  down.  The  shank  of  the  tool  is  then  put 
into  the  lathe  tool  post,  the  cutting  tool  adjusted  and  a 
cut  taken,  advancing  the  cut  until  the  rollers  will  commence  to 
bear  on  the  valve  stem.  The  frame  is  then  closed,  the  thumb 
screw  tightened.     The   nut   on   stud  "A,"   set   screws   "B"  and 
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TOOL   FOR  TURNING   AND  ROLLING  VALVE   STEMS. 

"C"  are  then  tightened  in  order.  The  operator  is  then  ready 
to  continue  and  complete  the  cut  to  the  end,  when  the  valve  stem 
will  be  finished,  rolled  and  all. 

On  newly  forged  valve  stems  it  is  better  to  first  take  a  rough- 
ing cut  before  finishing.  In  taking  the  rough  cut  the  same  tool 
can  be  used,  only  leaving  the  roller  frame  open,  also  the  same 
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cutting  tool  by  making  it  of  proper  shape.  The  time  in  finish- 
ing a  valve  stem  with  this  tool  is  cut  in  half,  and  the  finish  on 
the  stem  is  entirely  satisfactory.  ^  '        ;     -;• 

The  rollers  are  i}i  in.  diameter,  J4  m.  liice  and  revolve  on 
J/$  in.  axles;  hinge  pins,  set  screw  "B"  and  stud  "A"  are  J^  in. 
diameter  and  set  screw  "C"  %  '"•  The  tool  shank  is  i  x  i^  in> 
and  the  cutting  tool  is  14  in.  square  high  speed  steel;  other  de- 
tails proportionate. 


SELF-CLEARING  ASH  PAN. 


has  shown  are  as  follows :  The  use  of  a  toggle  for  closing  the 
doors  insures  a  tight  fit  without  any  straining  or  bending  of  the 
operating  levers.  In  case  either  door  is  stuck  the  entire  force 
is  applied  automatically  to  this  door.  There  is  no  danger  of 
the  doors  fouling  each  other  during  the  process  of  closing  and 
opening  and  it  is  also  found  that  no  special  instructions  are 
needed  covering  the  method  of  operating  the  pan. 

After  nearly  two  years  operation  this  type  of  pan  has  been 
found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  and  is  being  applied  to  new 
locomotives  now  on  order.    The  operating  rigging  is  patented. 


TRAIN  RESISTANCE  FORMULA. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


In  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  law 
in  regard  to  locomotive  ash  pans,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  considered  quite  a  number  of  different  designs.  After 
experimenting  with  several  of  the  most  feasible,  the  design 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  was  adopted  for  use 
on  the  Pennsylvania  System  and  previous  to  January  i,  1910, 
when  the  law  became  effective,  all  of  the  locomotives  owned  or 
operated  by  the  Pennsy4vania  Railroad  Company  were  equipped 


In  a  communication  to  the  Engineer  (London),  Lawford  H. 
Fry,  in  discussing  the  paper  on  "Train  Resistance,"  recently  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Schmidt  before  the  Master  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion,* presents  the  following  formula: 

106  +  2V 

r  =  1.5  +  ■ h  .001\^ 

W-M 

r  =  resistance  of  car  in  lbs.  per  ton   (2,000  lbs.). 
VV  =r  weight  of  car  in  tons    (2,000  lbs.). 
V  =  train  speed  in  miles  per  hour. 

which  he  has  derived  from  Professor  Schmidt's  data,  and  states 


(1    II 


Ash  Pan  made  of  '4  Tank  Sted 
using! 2  Rivets  about  5  Pitch 
.-'.'juiless  otherwise  specified. 


SELF-CLEARING    ASH    PAN    USED    ON    THE    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD. 


with  ash  pans  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  them  being  fitted  with  this  style  of  pan. 

As  far  as  the  pan  proper  is  concerned  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly novel  about  it.  It  has  a  large  capacity  and  is  very 
substantially  built,  flanged  pieces  replacing  straight  sheets  and 
angle  irons  to  a  large  extent.  A  liberal  air  opening  is  provided 
around  the  top.  •,  :■:.,.■:-:■■'■.■: :-\\.--\:,:':^/,-  -^.yr , :'■'■.:;;..■ 

It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  doors  that  the  principal  point 
of  interest  lies.  The  whole  bottom  of  the  pan  is  formed  by 
double  doors  hinged  at  the  sides  and  overlapping  each  other 
in  the  center,  so  that  any  slight  variation  or  warping  will  not 
leave  an  opening  between  them  when  they  close.  Near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan  itself,  on  each  side,  are  supported  in  suitable 
brackets  long  shafts  which  are  square  except  where  they  pass 
through  the  supporting  brackets.  To  the  door  plates  are  riveted 
heavy  hinged  pieces  that  have  square  holes  through  which  the 
shafts  pass.  On  the  ends  of  the  square  shafts  are  arms  which 
connect  through  links  to  the  extensions  of  inverted  T  pieces, 
as  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  On  the  vertical  arm  an  off-set 
is  made,  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  guide,  affects 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  doors,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
interference  between  them  when  being  closed  or  opened. 

On  one  side  of  the  pan  and  above  the  hinged  shafts  is  a 
bearing  shaft  from  which  extended  arms  engage  the  upper  end 
of  the  T  piece  just  mentioned.  A  suitable  lever  and  lock  tor 
this  shaft  completes  the  operating  details. 

^ome  of  the  advantages  which   service  operation  of  this  pan 


that  it  expresses  the  results  of  the  experiments  with  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy  as  the  formula  given  by  Professor  Schmidt 
and  has  the  advantage  of  expressing  the  effect  of  both  weight 
and  speed  in  the  same  formula. 


A  FEW  DONTS  FOR  ADVERTISERS. 


Don't  tell  all  in  your  advertisements — leave  something  for  tlie 
catalogue. 

Don't  use  small  type;  make  reading  easy. 

Don't  be  too  technical  in  expression;  use  terms  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  average  reader. 

Don't  make  invidious  comparisons. 

Don't  use  cuts  of  unsuitable  shapes  and  sizes  because  you 
happen  to  have  them,  thereby  sacrificing  balance  and  fitness  of 
the  advertisement. 

Don't  expect  the  compositor  to  arrange  your  copy  forcibly; 
you  must  specify  type  Hne  by  line  and  furnish  skeleton  layout. 

Don't  permit  advertisements  to  run  without  your  final  ap- 
proval. 

Don't  sacrifice  dignity  to  misapply  humor  in  copy. 

Don't  crowd  type  matter;  be  generous  in  allowance  of  white 
jpace. — J.  C.  McQuiston,  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Bureau 
of  Publicity  in  the  Trade  Jownal  Advertiser. 

*  See  American  Engineer,  July,  1910,  page  292. 
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A  NEW  RADIAL  VALVE  GEAR. 


A  valve  gear  which  evidently  has  features  of  advantage  over 
the  present  design  in  connection  with  maintenance  is  being  ap- 
plied to  a  number  of  locomotives  throughout  the  country  by 
its  designers  and  manufacturers,  the  Hobart-Allfree  Company 
of  Chicago. 

This  gear  combines  with  some  original  features  the  basic 
principles  of  both  the  Marshall  and  Walscliaert  design.  The 
combination,   however,   has   been    worked   out   with    such   nicety 


for  use  with  the  special  cylinders  and  valves  manufactured  by 
this  company,  where  a  second  valve  and  rod  is  required.  Elim- 
inating that  feature,  however,  the  gear  is  suitable  for  use  with 
the  ordinary  piston  or  slide  valve.  The  motion  from  the  return 
crank  is  carried  forward  through  the  eccentric  rod  to  a  vertical 
transmission  bar  that  is  hung  from  one  arm  of  the  rocker. 
1  his  transmission  bar  is  also  connected  to  the  radius  bar  from 
a  block  which  slides  on  the  quadrant  ?bove.  The  position  of 
the  radius  block  on  the  quadrant  is  controlled  directly  from 
the  reverse  lever  in  the  cab.     When  this  block  is  in  the  center 


LOCOMOTIVE    EOUIPPEn    WITH    THE    IIOCART-AI.T.FREE    VAI.VE    GEAR. 


that  the  result  has  been  to  eliminate  the  inaccuracies  of  both 
arrangements.  Furthermore,  it  is  so  constructed  that  no  motion 
is  transmitted  through  a  sliding  connection.  The  reversing  and 
adjustment  of  point  of  cut-off  is  effected  by  the  movement  of 
the  block  over  a  stationary  arc  instead  of  the  bell  crank  usually 
employed  with  the  Marshall  gear,  this  being  but  one  instance  of 
how  the  usual  arrangement  is  simplified  with  an  improvement 
in  mechanical  design. 

Reference  to  the  illustration  will  show  the  gear  as  dtsij^ned 


directly  behind  the  transmission  bar  the  motion  of  the  rocker  is 
practically  nil.  When,  however,  it  is  swung  to  one  side  the  arc 
described  by  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  bar  is  inclined  and  the 
transmission  bar  has  a  vertical  motion,  depending  upon  the 
angularity  with  the  horizontal  of  the  path  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius  bar.  This  arrangement  being  the  same  as  is  cus- 
tomarily used  with  the  Marshall  gear.  The  other  arm  of  the 
rocker  connects  to  the  top  of  the  combination  lever  of  the 
regular  Walscliaert  gear,  to  which  the  valve  rod  is  connected  in 


HOBART-ALLFREE  RADIAL  VALVE  GEAR.     THIS  DESIGN   IS   FOR  USE  WITH    THE  SPECIAL  VALVES  AND  CYLINDER  FURNISHED  BY  SAME  COMPANY. 
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the  usual  manner.  The  two  arms  of  the  rocker  are  at  the 
proper  angle  to  equalize  the  port  opening  and  the  ratios  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  gear  are  so  adjusted  as  to  give  an  unusually 
long  cut-off  in  full  gear. 

This  gear  complete  is  carried  in  a  frame  secured  outside  of  the 
driving  wheel  and  supported  by  cross  bars  resting  on  the  frame  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  often  used  with  the  Walschaert  gear. 
The  gear  complete  has  about  the  same  total  weight  as  a  well 
designed  Walschaert  gear. 

The  design  of  valves  and  cylinders  employed  by  this  company 
incorporate  a  separate  compression  valvt,  which  is  introduced 
through  a  section  of  the  wall  between  the  cylinder  port  and  the 
exhaust  passage  being  located  beneath  and  to  one  side  of  the 
main  valve.  In  operation  this  valve  opens  simultaneously  with 
the  main  valve  for  release,  but  does  not  close  until  some  time 
after  the  main  valve  has  passed  the  point  of  compression.  This 
construction  and  arrangement  was  very  fully  illustrated  and 
described  on  page  334  of  the  September,  1906,  issue  of  this 
journal.     At  that  time  the  compression  valve  was  operated  in- 


senger  engines,  and  these  methods  are  now  well  established  on 
the  majority  of  American  railways.  By  improved  methods  the 
operations  of  cooling  down,  washing,  and  filling  with  hot  water 
may  be  performed  in  less  than  two  hours  without  injury  to  fire- 
box and  tubes,  and  this  alone  has  contributed  in  a  large  meas- 
sure  to  the  success  of  pooling.  The  reduction  in  boiler  pres- 
sure from  225  lb.  to  160  and  180  lb.  has  also  reduced  the  number 
of  boiler  failures  and  permitted  the  more  continuous  use  of 
locomotives  which  results  from  the  poohng  system. 

The  amount  of  work  which  the  engineers  and  firemen  do  at 
the  engine  houses  is  now  so  small  that  it  is  almost  confined  to 
lubrication  of  machinery  and  inspection  of  tools  and  supplies 
on  engines,  and  no  dependence  is  placed  on  them  for  repair 
work.  The  engineer  is  required  to  report  any  defects  or  needed 
repairs  which  he  observes  while  running  the  locomotive  or  by 
casual  inspection  on  the  outside.  The  machinery  underneath  is 
inspected  by  men  regularly  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  in- 
spection pits  in  the  tracks  approaching  the  engine  house  are  now 
regarded  as  an  essential  of  a  modern  locomotive  terminal.    With 


GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    HOP.XRT-AI.I.rREE    VALVE    GEAR. 


ternally  by  a  connection  to  the  main  valve  and  experience  witii 
that  arrangement  has  shown  it  advisable  to  operate  it  through 
an  outside  connection  and  the  arrangement  now  used  is  to  oper- 
ate it  by  a  connection  to  the  combination  lever  above  that  of 
the  main  valve  rod.  This  point  is  so  chosen  as  to  give  the 
compression  valve  the  same  movement  that  it  previously  had, 
J.  e.,  such  that  it  does  not  affect  the  steam  distribution  at  any 
point,  except  that  of  compression,  which  it  very  materially  de- 
lays, allowing  a  free  e.xhaust  almost  to  the  end  of  the  stroke 
and  thus  permitting  a  greatly  reduced  clearance  area  in  the 
cylinders.  In  the  illustration  this  connection  with  the  combi- 
nation lever  took  the  form  of  an  eccentric  and  strap.  That 
construction,  however,  is  not  usually  followed. 

The  service  with  locomotives  fitted  vith  this  gear  combined 
with  the  special  valves  and  cylinders  mentioned,  is  reported  as 
having  been  most  satisfactory,  both  as  to  steam  consumption 
and  quickness  and  power  in  starting. 


POOLING  LOCOMOTIVES.* 


Improved  engine  house  facilities,  more  system  and  better  or- 
ganization are  favorable  to  the  pooling  of  locomotives,  and  this 
practice  has  become  more  general  for  freight  engines  in  the 
United  States.  As  recently  as  in  1905  the  reports  on  pooling 
presented  at  the  International  Railway  Congress  indicated  thai 
pooling  was  not  used  on  the  majority  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  under  normal  conditions  of  traffic.  The  large  increase  in 
traffic  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  locomotives  in  1906  and 
subsequent  years  has  compelled  most  of  the  roads  to  resort  to 
the  pooling  of  freight  engines  and  the  double-crewing  of  pas- 


tiie  changes  in  practice  above  indicated,  the  pooling  of  freight 
engines  is  rendered  more  successful  and  satisfactory  and  fts 
effect  on  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs  is  not  so  pronounced  as 
formerly. 

On  some  railways  where  shop  facilities  are  limited,  locomo- 
tives are  required  to  make  a  large  mileage  before  they  go  in 
for  general  repairs.  The  principal  items  which  send  engines  fre- 
quently to  the  shop  are  worn  tires,  defective  tubes,  and,  perhaps, 
worn  driving  boxes.  At  some  engine  iiouses  all  these  repairs 
are  made,  the  worn  tires  being  replaced  by  new  ones  or  by  others 
which  have  been  turned  at  the  shop.  In  this  way  such  machinery 
as  rods,  crossheads,  guides  and  link  motion,  is  kept  in  service, 
so  that  passenger  locomotives  make  as  high  as  127,000  miles, 
and  freight  locomotives,  100,000  miles  between  general  repairs, 
one  passenger  locomotive  making  256,000  miles  between  shop- 
pings. Passenger  locomotives  average  120,000  miles  and  freight 
locomotives,  95,000  miles. 

On  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  lor  the  last  six  months 
of  1909,  pooled  freight  engines  made  on  one  division  as  high  as 
4,167  miles  per  month  and  no  engines  on  three  divisions  aver- 
aged 3,777  miles  per  month.  On  other  roads  passenger  engines 
double-crewed  make  an  average  of  6,500  to  7,500  miles  per 
month,  one  road  reporting  for  engines  in  express  service  418 
miles  per  day  and  12,780  miles  per  month. 


•  From    a   paper   by    William    Forsyth   before    the    joint   ineeting    of    the 
A.   S.  M.   E  and  1.  M.  E.  at  Birmingham,  England. 


Ability  Not  Age  the  Gauge. — A  man's  age  is  only  a  factor 
when  it  improves  his  abilitj-,  and  if  a  young  man  has  the  same 
ability  as  an  old  man,  that  is,  he  has  recched  a  high  point  of 
efficiency  at  a  younger  age  than  other  men,  it  is  his  good  fortune 
and  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  this  advantage  because  of  his 
age. — B.  M.  W.  Hanson  before  the  Hartford  Manufacturers' 
Association.     ;'■'■''.  Vj  .N  V  •  \' 
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A  valve  gear  which  cviiK-iuIy  has  k-aturcs  t«i"  ;i<l\;mt:iuv  over 

•  the  present  design  m  GOtinoctinii   with  maiiitciianoc  i~  I'liiii:  aii- 

plied   to   a   iiumhtT   of    loconuaivcs   tlirouiihuut    tlio   country    liy 

its   dcsijiiiers   and   maimfacjurrrs.   the    I{i»hart-AIltrio   Coiuiiaii.> 

of  Chicago. -;/-.;j;;' I  v=  i' *'■'■'<.■■•-:•'  i-^-''"    '•  " 

ThT«  '^ear  Cfiii1>itic-.  witli  >'>iik-  Mj-irriiial  features  the  ha-^ic 
prhicipk's  ot  buth.  tlicMar>haIl  an-I  \\al-cliaoit  (k-iyn.  IIk 
coinhinatioTi,   Uc-Avcver.   has   been    \v. >rkt.il    int    with    -uih    nioity 


l'')r  u>c  witli  tlic  'iKcial  i-yhtukr^  ami  valves  manufactured  Dy.-V  . 
this  c<'mi>any,  wlicrc-  a  ^vccnnl  valve  and  rod  is  required.  Elim-  .,-• 
inatinji  that  feature,  however,  the  i^ear  is  suitable  for  use  with  '•':■. 
the  ordinary  piston  or  slide  valve.  The  motion  from  the  return  • 
erank  i>  carried  forward  through  the  eccentric  rod  to  a  vertical 
lraii-nii->iMti  liar  that  is  huns  from  one  arm  of  the  rocker.  ■:•;;..' 
I  his  transmi>>ion  bar  is  al>o  connected  to  the  radius  bar  from 
a  lili'ck  which  slide-  .mi  the  quadrant  r^bove.  The  position  of  .  . 
the  raditi-  M^ck  ..n  the  ((uadrant  is  contrtilled  directly  from  yv' 
the  rever-e   K  ver  in   the  cali.     When  thi>  block  i-  in   the  center  :  "'1: 


.-■ii'-". 


-i-v.;-^-:-::,: 


I.'M-|.>>:oTivi-    f!'i  i:;';i.    i;.  i;ll    Till     l!n!;\h'T-.\I.I-.KIJ'  I.    V  \I.Viv'<;i>.AR. 


■■■I' 


that.  iIh-  re-ulr  ,ha>^  bWn   i*.  :tUn;iinaie   the  inaccuracies  uf  both  directly  behind  the  transmi— iuii  bar  the  motion  of  the  rockci-  is 

arran.scmcnt";.-    I"urthermif>ro.  n  i*  so  constructed  that  no  motion  practically  nil.     When.  hoAvevcr,  it  i?  >wunj'  tu  one  >iile  the  arc 

is  trattsmitted,  through  a  .--lidinijcoivnectif'n:    The  revorsiuir  and  described  by  the  lower,  end  of  the  radius  bar  is  inclined  and  the   ;  t 

adiitstuivnt  pf;  point  Of  tnU,M>ff  nio\ein<iit  of  transmissr«>n- 1>at  ::ha.s   a  vertical  •  morion,    depcndin.ti    ui)on    the 

the  block  over  a  stationary  ai'c  uisuad  «>!  the  bell  crank  u-ually  ausiularity  with'  llu-  horizoinal  <:if  the  ]iath  ot  the  lower  end  of 

enipK.yed  with  the  ..\lar-hali  fjear... this  being  but  one  iiistaiice  iif  the   radin-   bar.      This   arransienrent   be-ni;    the   same   as  is   cus-  . 
how -lliV  MSuaV  arrahgeuu;nt   is'siJ^tipH  ti~<'l   vvitlj   the 'Jlarsh.-iH   uear.      llie  otlier  arui   of  the   '- 

^iim;  hlCGhamc:^  «Josigrt.   Vv/  '.'■V,"^^':^^■^^^  ■^■^^'>'  r- >cker   camiect;i   toi  THjg' top    .,!■    the    coiiibiiiati''in    lever   of    the  ■■ '•; 

RefcretuTt  .to 


■  ,1 . 


H'^ 


X-  .to  the  flfasit:ati6>iiV  Avi.USsho^^^^  a>,  d(,;sig««.»<T'.  •  ri-gnlar  Walschacit  gear,  .to  which  the  vajye  rod  is  connectwl  |n« 


•.■•  •-•.^•''^■.  :.v^„:- 


HOPAkT-.V!;LFHKE.J«.\tlil^\J.:  V.\I.V-E  r.E.\R.     TKI.-i  DfeStUX.  IS  F(Vl<  <:<¥.  WITH    Till;  SI'H  I  \L  V  AI.VKS   ASH  (  VLl.VUKK   URM.sllED  HY  SAME  COMPANY, 


-  ■  ■  '. 
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the  usirar  maniier.  The  two  arms  -of  ihe:  Tocfcei' 'are  at  the 
proper  angle  to  equaHzc  the  port  open in!>  ami  the  ratios  of  tJve 
various  parts  of  the  gcar.afc  so  atljnstcU  as  io  give  an  uhus^^^^ 

lontj  ent-off  hi  full  tiear. /   ■" .: :';  •  :     ; .  ,v 'i  \  V^:.'"-.'   -  ■.  ■  >--    '    ;  ■ 

This  gear  complete  is  carried  hi  a  fram<  secutcd  but-^^id^^^^^^^ 
drivinsj  wheel  and  ^upporteil  lij'  cross  harsrestiiig  on  the  frame  in 
the  same  manner  as,  is  often  Used  with  the  Waischaert^et»r». 
The  gear  complete  has  about  tlu-   ■-anio  total  weight  as;  a  well . 
designed  Walscliaert  gear. 
■'.'The  design  of  valves  and'ohndersemplovKl  by  tins  fimiiiainy 
incorporate  a   separate   compression  ya'.vt.   wliich   is   intrij(hiccd 
thrt>ugli  a  sectiiHi  i^i  tlie  wall  between  the  cylintler  port  and  the 
exhaust   passage  being   located  beneath   and  to  one   side  of   the 
main   valve. ;;}ni  Operation  this  xalvc  open^  simultaneously  with 
the  main  valve  for  release,  but   docs  not  close  until  sOme  time 
after  the  main  valve  has  passed  the  point  of  compression.    This 
construction    and    arrangement    was    very    fully    illustrated    and 
described    on   page  3^4  of  the   September.    njo6.   issue  of  thfs 
journal.     .Xt  that  time  the  compressicui  valve  was  operated  iji,-. 


serigcr  ei:girtesi  and  thes^  mrtJi<>ds '  arle'  fiow  '"preM  established  bb 
the  majority  of  American  railways.  By  Jinptpved  methods  the 
bperatioh^  of  cooling  down,  washhig»  and  filliTtg with  hot  water 
HJay  be  perforincd  in  less  than  two  hours  without  injury  to  fire- 
box awd  tubes,  and  thi>  alune  has  contributed  in  a  large  meas- 
sWre:  to  the  success  of  pooling.  The  feductioniit  boiler  prcs- 
siire  f foin  2J5  lb.  lo  160  and  i8d  lb.  iras  also,  reduced  the  number 
.of  borkr  faiIurH.-s  and  permitted  the  more  cbntinuot^s,  use  of 
locomotives  which  results  from  the  poohng  system.  '  •:"  . 
- .  The  aniQurrt  of  work  which  "thg^ciigiiK-ets  and  firemen  do  at 
the  engine  hoitSes  is  now  so  -<iiiall  that"  it  is  almost  couimed  to 
lubrication  of  machinery  arid  uispection  of  tools  and  supplies 
on  engines,  and  no  dependence  is^^  placed  on  them  for  repair 
work.  The  cViginter  is  required  ebrvp<»ttany  defects  or  needtd 
repair.^  which -lie  tsbserve.--  wliiiv  running  the>  locomotive  or  by 

'  casual  in si)ect ion  on  the  ontside.  The  machinery  underneath  is 
inspected  by  11X11  regularly  e^nploved  for  that  purpose,  and  in- 
spection pits  iH  the  tracks  approaching  llio  engine  house  are  now 

•rejgardcUias  an;  efcsciilial  of  a  itiotiem  loconiolT\-e  terminal.    With 


- '"  y-  ""■  i  • 


■  !■.'    «'".  v'  •' 


'■}:'-.'  ""•■-■-■  •'_' 


~\  ;GKUKRXl\:'SitSy  VV .  tnfc  HOl;AKf- VlJv3'k|%K  "vALVK  (SKAit. 


■'  n-nially  by  a  coinieetion- to'  the  main  valve  'ami  ejiiKiioiux'-witli 
that  arrangement  has  shown  it  advisable  to  operate  it  throitgh: 

■V    an  outside  coiinectioir  ancl  the  arraugemt'iit  now  usedi*  tpsQper-.. 
ate/it  by  a  conneetioii  to  the  .co«ibiiuT;t!oii  lever -ah^ 

;    :    theinain   valve  rod.     This  point  is  so  dtOseh  a^  to  give  the 

v-[  ■  conipression :  valve.;  the   Sitme  ;  moxement   that   it  |)revioM.sJy  -  ^ad,. 

'■',■■    t:e,,  siidi  that  it  doeS;  not  affect  thti  /^(^ 
^c    point,  except  that  of  coi%re!»sionv  which  it  Very materiiiUy  /dc-. 

■'x'  lays,  allowing  a   free  exhaust  ahur>^tio  the'  tiul  of  the'  :^trt>ke: 
'     and    thus    permitting    a    greatly  ,  reduced    cle.nrancc.  area    in    th^^^ 
cylinders.     In   the  ilhistratiOn;  this  coniiectionw^ 

•-.nation  lever  took  the   form  of  an   eccentric  and:;  strap.     ThJ»t 

■.  ..construction,  however,  is  not  usually  followc<l. 

;■.  ;;     The  service  with  locomotives   littcdvitli  this  gear  conibiii^d 

;■    with  tlte  special  valves^ai^d  cylinders  nicntipht^l,  is  reported  k^, 

'./having   been    most   satisfactory,   both   ai  .tO  steaTtii/ consumptioiv; 

■-  .  .and  quickness  and  power  in  starting..     ■':;-.::'.^';;^':^.;y_;:;'..  ;.;;;■;■. 


POOLINC  L()COMOTl\  FS.^ 


Improved  engine  house  lacihtics,  more  system  and  better  or- ^ 
ganization  are  favorable  to  the  pooling  of  locomotives;  and  fliis 
practice  has  become  more  general  for  freight  engines  in  the 
United  States.  As  recently  as  in  1905  the  reports  on  pooling 
presented  at  the  International  Railway  Congress  indicated  that 
pooling  was  not  used  on  the  majority  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  under  normal  conditions  of  traffic.  The  large  increase  in 
traffic  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  locomotives  in  1906  an<l 
subsequent  years  has  compelled  most  of  the  roads  to  resort  to 
the  pooling  of  freight  engines  and  the  double-crewing  of  pas- 


the'  cfciiige.v  i'iv' jirrictice  :d>' 'va>  'imltcated,-  'tile  pt*c3ing  "iff   ffeiglrt 
tuginys    is    reiklervd    niorv    >uCc,eVstui   and    satii-factory    and   its 
X  effxjct  .<:>ii;  th.t'.cost  of  •  toc^iiik'tivt  rypiiirs  i^  lujt  so  prcaioqnced  as 
■'jTornierly.  ;■.}'  :■.'.■/;■  .:V  --^^'-i^-U' •:•;>:;'>  •■:.'■.:•■;:•;./.■-!.■' 

■  On  .some  rail  ways  svlu  re  shop  fiicTIitie-s  are  limited,  locomo^ ,;  . 
lives  arc  refiuireil  to  -riiake  a  large  iiiilcdge  before  they  go  in: '"  • 
fdr  general  repairs.  .The  princiiwd  itenis  'Aiiich  send  engines  fre- 
quently: to  the;  shop  are  wl^  ;tires,;  dc'f eetive  tabes,  and,  perhaps, 
w-bfn  drivhig  boxes.  .\t  K>ine  eneinc-.iiOuses  all  these  repairs 
are  inado.  the  vvorn  tires  being  rcplacedyjy  new-  ones  or  by  others 
which  have  been  turned  at  the  sliop.  fn^lhis  way  snch machinery 
a&  rod%  crbssheads>  guides  and  link  inpiion.  is  licpt  in  service, 
fo  that  passenger  locomotives  make  a?^  liigh  as  127,000  miles, 
and  freight  locomotives.  100,000  miles  between  .general  repairs, 
tiype  passenger  locoinotive  making  356x300  miles  between  slwji- 
i^^hgiSiV^asseAigerloixiniotiye^' average  atid  freight 

■  locomotives.  9>ooomik^.       .'':■■';■;        ;  \  :, 
,    On  the  Chicago.  IhulingttMi  ^QuiJicy  <or  tJi'c  last  six  months 
vvof  1909,  pooled  freight  engines  niadc'oi*  one  division  as  high  as 
.4,16-  miles  per  raoiith  and  no  engines  on  three  divisions  aver- 
laged  .r.777  miles  piT  nionlb.     On  Otber  roads  pa^^scnger  engines 

doublc-crevved  make  an  average  of  6.500  to  -,500  miles  per 
mouth,  one  road  Teporting  for  engines  in  express  service  418 
miles  per  day  aiid  12,7^  miles  per  trionth. 


•From    a    paper    by    \Villi:ini    Forsyth   before    tlie   joint    meeting   of   tnr 
A.   S.   M.   E  and  1.   M.   E.  at   Birmingham,   England. 


XwtitY ;N<iT. Age  THE; /Gauge.— ^.^^  a  factor 

when  it  improves  his  ability,  and  if  a  yoimg  man  has  the  same 
ability  3'^  an  old  man,  that  is,  he  has  reached  a  high  point  of 
efficiency  at  a  younger  age  than  other  men,  it  is  his  good  fortune 
and  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  this  advantage  because  of  his 
age.—/?!  M.W^  Hanson  before  the  Hartford  Manufacturers' 
Association..    ^  ::.        .  ; 
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LOCOMOTIVE  WITH  WATER  TUBE  FIRE  BOX. 


XOSTHERX    RAILWAY   OF   IRANXE. 
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There  is  on  exhibition  in  the  French  section  of  the  Brussels 
Exposition  a  passenger  locomotive  with  a  very  interesting  appli- 
cation of  water  tube  fire  box.  This  locomotive  is  the  culmina 
tion  of  about  three  years'  experience  with  a  water  tube  fire  box 
on  the  Northern  Railway  of  France.  The  engine  built  in  1907 
is  shown  in  Fig.  i  and  was  operated  67,000  kilometers  (42,000 
miles)  before  being  replaced  with  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

In  the  latter  example,  which  was  designed  by  the  director  of 
the  Creusote  Steel  Works  under  the  general  direction  of  M.  du 
Bousquet,  the  principal  causes  of  failure  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment have  been  eliminated.  These  troubles  were  due  largely 
to  the  use  of  the  brick  walls  and  bridge  at  the  front  end  of  the 
fire  bo.x,  which  were  rapidly  destroyed  in  spite  of  every  prevent 
ive  device  introduced.  All  of  this  brick  work  has  been  elimi- 
nated in  the  second  model  and  a  combustion  chamber  has  been 
introduced  in  its  place  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  fire  box 
tube  sheet,  which  had  suffered  from  the  action  of  the  hot  gases 
to  an  extent  which  made  it  impossible  to  keep  the  tubes  tight. 
Reference  to  the  section  J-W  in  the  illustration  will  show  that 
the  forward  row  of  tubes  forming  the  side  legs  of  the  fire  box 
are  bent  inwards  at  a  sharp  angle  and  then  carried  up  vertically 
to  the  steam  drum.  These  act  as  a  screen  for  the  combustion 
chamber,  break  up,  and  mix  the  gasses  passing  through  them 
and  incidentallj-  absorb  a  large  amount  of  heat.  In  the  first 
model  a  heavy  steel  plate  was  used  for  the  tube  sheet,  and  it 
was  found  that  its  rigidity  in  connection  with  the  use  of  ribbed 
tubes  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  leakage.  Therefore,  in 
the  later  design  the  tube  sheet  is  of  copper  and  the  Serve  tubes 
are  deprived  of  their  ribs  for  a  length  of  about  16  in.  and  are 
drawn  down  from  234  to  2%  in.  diameter  on  that  length. 

In  the  first  design  there  were  no  water  legs  at  the  front  or 
back  of  the  fire  box,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  have  been 
provided  in  the  later  arrangement.  In  the  first  design  also  the 
lower  drums  were  steel  castings  in  two  sections,  which  were 
bolted  together.  These  have  now  been  replaced  by  riveted  steel 
drums  into  which  the  tubes  are  expanded  the  same  as  in  marine 
practice. 

Another  alteration  in  the  design  will  be  seen  in  connection 
with  the  large  pipe  connection  between  the  boiler  shell  and  the 
front  of  the  side  drums,  which  was  carried  at  a  point  above  the 
center  of  the  barrel.  In  practice  it  was  found  that  when  the 
fire  was  kindled  a  hot  water  current  was  rapidly  set  up  through 
the  water  tubes,  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  barrel  and  these 
large  side  pipes,  whereas  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler  barrel 
unaffected  by  this  circulation  remained  for  a  long  time  at  a 
lower  temperature,  with  a  consequent  unequal  expansion  in  the 
barrel  that  caused  trouble.  This  difficulty  has  been  remedied 
by  taking  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  barrel  through 
the  regular  water  leg,  formed  in  this  case  by  steel  castings  and 
connected  to  the  bottom  headers  of  the  fire  box.  The  connec- 
tion of  these  cast  steel  passages  forms  the  bottom  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  and  the  sides  are  formed  by  small  water  tubes 
closed  tight  together,  and  forming  a  gas  tight  wall. 

The  arrangement  and  shape  of  the  tubes  is  well  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Those  which  are  exposed  to  the  more  direct  action 
of  the  flames  are  5  mm.  (.2  "i^ii)  thick  and  the  others  2>^  mm. 
(.1  inch)  thick.  '  "  ''■''"'■'■■'■ 

Service  with  this  later  design  has  been  very  satisfactory  dur- 
ing the  33,000  kilometers  (22,000  miles)  it  operated  before 
going  to  the  exhibition.  No  flue  leakage  occurred  and  there 
are  practically  no  deposit  of  scale  in  the  water  tubes,  lests 
showed  that  while  the  temperature  in  the  fire  box  sometimes 
runs  up  to  2.372  degs.  F.,  the  temperature  at  the  entrance  to  the 
flues  was  only  about  1,562  degs.  F.  and  the  smoke  box  tempera- 
ture 672  degs.  F. 

This  water  tube  fire  box  boiler  has  been  applied  to  the  stan- 
dard compound  locomotive  which  as  ordinarily  used  is  of   the 
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4-4-2  type.     It  was  found,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  new  electric  drive  may  be  apparent  to  the  shop  superintendents,  it  has 

firebox  was  such  as  to  rtquirc  the  use  of  the  4-4-4  type.     This  ahvays  been  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  authority  for  making  a 

engine,  with  a  load  of  270  tons  behind  the  tender,  is  easily  able  change  of  this  kind. 

to  maintain  a  speed  of  64  to  65  miles  per  hour  on  a  steady  rise  The  new  plant,  which  was  put  in  service  March  i,  1910,  is  an 

of  1/2  of  I  per  cent.  <dl  turbine  station,  the  only  reciprocating  machinery  besides  the 

The  general  dimensions  of  this  boiler  as  given  in  the  Railway  boiler  feed  pumps  being  two  two-stage  air  compressors  furnished 

Engineer,  to  whom   we   are   indebted   for   the   information   and  by  the  Ingersoll  Rand  Co.  and  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

illustrations,  arc  as  follows:  to  supply  compressed  air  at   100  lbs.  pressure   for  the  portable 

Pressure   250  lbs.  drills,  hammers  and  hoists  about  the  various  shops.     The  reli- 

Grate  area  ,:.-,>;,;...,. , 38  sq.  ft.  ability,    safety   and   high    efficiency   of   modern    steam   turbines, 

Heating  surface,  fire  box...... V;.... 1033  sq.  ft.  y^hen   operating  at   a   varying  load   such   as   that  of   a  machme 

Heating  surface,  tubes    ./*'i.,. 2375   sq.    ft.  ,            i     i    .       .t     ■           i      .  ■          r         .,  ■                             t-l           r^      i.-      i.    - 

„,.,'.,                                                               „,„„         r.  shop,  led  to  their  selection  for  this  puroose.    Three  Curtis  tur- 

Heating   surface,   total 3408   sq.    ft.  ^'                                                                        ^      ■ 

Water  tubes,  number  and  diamttcr 230—1.38  in.  bines  and  One  motor  generator  e.xciter  have  been  installed,  this 

Water  tubes,  number  and  diaintter 168 — 1.38  in.  equipment    consisting    of    one    two-bearing    over-hung   non-con- 

Water  tubes,  combustion  chamber,  number  and  diameter 44—1.38  in.  dcnsing  turbine  with  a  Speed  of  3,6oo  /.p.m.  Connected  to  a  25 

Fire  tubes,  number  and  diameter 136 — '.'.76  in.  ,                        i..  t-i    /-           -i                  j-          u        •        xl              -i.            i 

_.,,',,.                                                                                    ,,  ,.  k.  w.  125  volt  D.  C.  exciter;  one  four-bearing  three-unit,  lOO  k.  w. 

Fire  tubes,  length    1 4   ft.  -^                                          '                                     ''                        ' 

Cubic  capacity  of  boiler  for  wator 217  cu.  ft.  set  consisting  of  one  non-condensing  3,600  r.  p.  m.  turbine,  one 

Cubic  capacity  of  boiler  for  steam 88  cu.  ft.  three-phase,  60  cycle,   480  volt,    loo  k.  v.'.  generator  and  one  4 

Total  weight  of  boiler  and  accessories..... 30  tons  j^  .^^ ^   j^^  ydt  D.  C.  e.xciter ;  and  also  One  three-bearing  four- 
Cylinders,  diameter   ;.... 13.4  and  22  in.  ^                  i        •        ^     i_-            -xu                j      r      o                                     i.  j 

_  ,.    ,     '        ,                                                                               „-„  •  Stage  condensing  turbine  with  a  speed  of  i,8oo  r.  p.  m.  connected 

Cylinders,    stroke    ..;-.;. 25.2    in.  °                           ="                                       t-                    >              r 

Driving  wheel,  diameter  80  in.  to  a  750  k.  w.,  three-phase,  60  cycle  generator.     The  illustration 

Maximum  tractive  effort  compound 22,600  lbs.  shows  the  lOO  k.  w.  Curtis  turbine  direct  connected  to  its  gener- 

Total  weight  of  locomotive  in  working  order 170,000  lbs.  3^^^.     All  of  these  turbines  are  equipped  with  oil  pumps  geared 

T^TTTT^^^^^^T^rr^r^  directly  to  the  main  shaft  and  the  bearings  are  fitted  with  oil 

rings.     The  large  750  k.  w.  and  100  k.  w.  turbines  are  equipped 

ELECTRIFICATION  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  ^ith   a  mechanical  speed  controlling  valve  gear  driven  directly 

SHOPS  AT   HUNTINGTON,   W.  VA,  from  the  main  shaft.     The  750  k.  w.  turbine  is  connected  to  a 

Westinghouse-LaBlanc    jet    condensor    whose    circulating    and 

'1  he  greater  flexibility  and  efficiency  of  electric  transmission  in  rotary  air  pumps  are  driven  by  a  75  h.  p.  induction  motor,  the 

large  shops  is  coming  to  be  more  widely  recognized  and  in  spite  injection  water  being  cooled  by  a  natural  draft  cooling  power, 

of  the  comparatively  high  cost  of  installation  into  a  shop  already  which   arrangement   maintains   a   vacuum   of   about  27  in.     For 


CL'RTIS   TLRni.NE   GENERATOR   IN    THE   POWER    HOU.SE   AT    HUNTINGTON,    W.  VA. 


in  operation,  some  railroads  have 'been  availing  themselves  of 
these  advantages  in  addition  to  increased  output  of  the  shop 
and  the  saving  in  operating  expenses  ami  large  amount  of  space 
which  may  be  effected  ^y  this  means. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  recently 
changed  its  shops,  which  were  formerly  operated  from  four 
independent  stations  equipped  with  old  locomotive  boilers  and 
reciprocating  engines  belted  to  line  shafting  in  the  different 
shops,  from  line  shaft  to  electric  drive.  The  conditions  existing 
before  the  change  was  made  are  similar  to  those  found  in  a  great 
number  of  railroad  shops,  and  while  the  many  advantages  of 


facilitating  the  erecting  and  subsequent  handling  of  this  ma- 
chinery the  engine  room  is  provided  with  a  7^  ton  Harris  hand 
crane  extending  across  the  entire  room.  There  is  a  standard 
General  Electric  8  panel  switchboard  consisting  of  two  machine 
panels,  two  exciter  panels,  four  3-circuit  feeder  panels  and  one- 
half  panel  on  which  a  voltage  regulator  1;  mounted.  In  addition 
to  the  switchboard,  all  instruments  in  connection  with  it  were 
furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

The  boiler  equipment  consists  of  five  275  h.  p.  Sterling  water 
tube  boilers,  equipped  with  shaking  grates.  No  ash  handling  or 
coal  conveying   machinery  has  been   installed,  the  ashes  being 
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shoveled  from  the  ash  pits  into  small  cars  and  conveyed  in  this 
manner  to  the  dump.  Coal  is  delivered  in  railroad  cars  on  a 
trestle  just  outside  of  the  boiler  room  and  dumped  into  coal 
bunkers,  from  where  it  is  carried  by  gravity  through  chutes  to 
a  point  within  easy  reach  of  the  firemen.  The  smokestack,  200 
feet  high,  is  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  is  provided  with  a 
Bushnell  damper  regulator.  Condensing  and  boiler  feed  water 
is  supplied  from  a  small  pumping  station  located  outside  of  the 
shops,  and  the  feed  water  is  pumped  from  an  open  heater  to  the 
boilers  by  two  duplex  pumps,  the  piping  being  so  arranged  that 
the  condensing  water  may  be  pumped  directly  from  the  hot  well 
to  the  cooling  tower. 

Induction  motors  totaling  about  1,000  horsepower  are  used 
throughout  the  machine  shop,  boiler  shop,  roundhouse,  planmg 
mill  and  tin  and  pipe  shops.  They  range  in  size  from  15  to  100 
horsepower  each,  for  driving  the  different  tools  in  the  shops. 
Most  of  the  machines  are  belt  driven  and  only  the  larger  tools 
are  equipped  with  individual  motor  drive.  A  sawdust  and  shav- 
ing exhaust  system  has  been  installed  in  the  planing  mill,  driven 
by  a  100  h.  p.  induction  motor.  The  storage  battery  charging 
station  for  passenger  coaches  is  equipped  with  a  motor  generat- 
ing set  and  the  dismantling  shop  is  spanned  by  a  120  ton  four- 
hook  Harris  electric  crane  equipped  with  four  variable  speed 
induction  motors  of  the  slip  ring  type. 

The  various  buildings  about  the  shop  arc  heated  by  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  two  air  compressors,  boiler  feed  pumps,  the 
25  k.  w.  and  100  k.  w.  turbines,  the  condensation  from  the  system 
being  pumped  into  the  boiler  feed  water  heater.  This  arrange- 
ment reduces  the  back  pressure  in  the  exhaust  header  to  from 
four  to  eight  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  saving  in  coal  alone  effected  by  the  changes  made  in  this 
plant  is  about  50  per  cent.,  caused  in  part  by  the  great  economy 
in  steam  consumption  of  the  turbines  and  chiefly  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  large  amount  of  shafting  and  belting,  which  usually 
consumes  about  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  for  a  shop 
of  this  kind.  A  saving  of  667^  per  cent,  in  the  labor  required 
to  operate  the  plant  has  also  been  effected,  due  partly  to  the 
improved  method  of  handling  fuel  and  ash,  and  partly  to  the 
comparatively  smaller  number  of  men  required  to  operate  a  tur- 
bine station.  In  addition  to  this  saving  in  fuel  and  labor  the 
capacity  of  the  entire  shop  has  been  increased  about  50  per  cent 
During  the  month  of  April  34  locomotives  were  repaired,  while 
20  locomotives  was  considered  an  exceptionally  good  month's 
work  previous  to  the  change.  The  electric  drive  in  this  case 
not  only  increased  the  output,  but  also  the  flexibility  of  the 
entire  shop  was  increased,  so  that  at  the  present  time  any  section 
of  the  shop  can  be  worked  independently  of  the  other  sections 
and  sufficient  power  is  available  at  all  times  so  that  workmen 
can  work  to  advantage  at  night  as  well  as  during  the  regular 
working  hours. 

The  engineering  of  the  entire  plant  was  done  by  Westinghouse, 
Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 


VERTICAL  HOLLOW  CHISEL  MORTISING  MACHINE 


A  new  mortising  machine  specially  designed  for  work  in  car 
shops  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  of  the 
vertical  hollow  chisel  type  and  is  provided  with  a  boring  at- 
tachment. The  adjustment  is  such  that  it  can  make  mortises 
very  rapidly  from  i  \.o  1V2  in.  in  width  of  any  length  and  up 
to  6  in.  in  depth  if  needed.  The  stroke  of  the  chisel  ram  is  reg- 
ulated by  a  system  of  stops  and  can  be  increased  or  decreased  at 
will,  the  maximum  stroke  being  tYi  in.  At  this  depth  the 
automatic  attachment  provides  for  35  strokes  per  minute,  which 
is  increased  as  the  stroke  is  shortened.  It  has  a  very  quick 
return.  A  horizontal  adjustment  of  3  ft.  and  a  vertical  adjust- 
ment of  14  in.  is  provided  on  the  table  shown  and  a  table  with 
a  horizontal  adjustment  of  10  ft.  with  the  same  vertical  adjust- 
ment can  be  fitted  if  desired. 

The  boring  spindle  has  a  vertical  movement  of  12  in.  and  a 


transverse  movement  of  the  same  amount,  both  being  controlled 
by  hand  levers,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration.     It  will 
carry  augers  up  to  2  in.  in  diameter  and  provides  a  very  power- 
ful drive. 
This  machine,  which  weighs  4.000  lbs   when  fitted  with  a  4-ft. 


COMBUTED    HdLLbW    CHISEL    MORTISING    AND    B<JR1XG     M.\CHIXE. 

table,  is  designated  as  the  No.  10  by  the  Atlantic  Works,  Inc., 
28th  St.  and  Gray's  Ferry  Road,  Philadelphia,  who  are  the 
manufacturers.  Long  experience  in  designing  machines  of  this 
character  fits  this  company  exceptionally  well  for  turning  out  a 
product  that  is  perfectly  suited  for  the  work  to  be  performed. 


The  Value  of  R.  R.  Clubs. — The  ver>'  fact  that  its  rules  do 
not  bar  or  favor  certain  departments  of  the  railroad,  is  posi- 
tive proof  value  of  the  of  the  clubs.  It  insures  papers  from  each 
department,  and  although  papers  are  more  thoroughly  discussed 
by  each  respective  department  that  the  papers  pertain  to,  yet 
the  different  departments  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  for  several  departments  to  take  up  the 

same   discussion.     This  shows  a  broadening  out   of  the   railroad 

employes.  Time  was  when  each  employe  stayed  in  his  own 
department,  worked  for  his  own  department,  and  cared  very 
little  as  to  what  was  going  on  outside  of  his  own  circle,  for 
which  he  was  designated  and  paid.  Never  in  the  history  of  rail- 
roading has  there  been  such  an  interest  displayed  by  employes 
in  one  department,  as  to  what  is  transpiring  in  another.  Not  m 
a  jealous  nature,  but  one  of  interest  for  the  employer  and  at 
the  same  time,  of  learning,  progressiveness  and  push.  The  socia- 
bility, mixed  with  business,  now-a-days  among  railroad  em- 
ployes, has  fought  many  a  battle,  and  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, there  are  to-day  practically  no  departments  on  a 
railroad,  as  it  were,  because  of  this  mixing,  good  fellowship  and 
get  together  idea.  I  can  well  remember  when  jealousy  among 
railroad  employes  was  the  biggest  enemy  that  the  railroad  and 
employes  had  to  contend  witii. — /.  II'.  Kreitter,  Supt.  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern  Ry..  before  Northern  Ry.  Club. 
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"'1  he  greater. flcxihilily  alid.cliieniKy  of  electric  tr;in-tnis-i<.>n  in 
large,  shops  15  coniin<ituUc  iiiorv*  .uiclely  reeo.uni/vd  and  in  -pit'- 
■.•o/ the  cpniparhtively  Iritdv'GOSt  of  iTistallati<;)n  into  ;i  <h<}\>  alreadv 


ipU-i-:ric  dri\c  may  bo  apparcin  to  tlie  shop  snperintendents,  it  has" 
al\va\>  111  en  a  dithcult  matter  to  ohtain  authority  for  making  a 
ciiante  of  this  kind. 

The  iitw  plant,  wliicl;  was  put  in  service  Marcli  I,  1910,  is  an 
all  turbine  station,  the  oidy  reciprocating  machinery  besides  the 
!i"ilcr  t\ed  pump^  bciiii;  two  two-stage  air  compressors  furnished 
by  the  Ingersoll  Kand  Co.  and  the  Chicai;o  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
to   sii])pl.\    C(jiiipn.ssid  air   at    kx)   lb>.   pressure    for  the  portable 
drills,   ii.unimr^  and  hoists  about  tlie  various  shops.     The  reli-r 
aliility,    safety    and    hiyh    ethciency    of    modern    steam   turbines, 
wiicn   operatint;   al   a   varying   load   sucli   as   that  of   a  machine", 
shop,  K-d  to  their  selection   for  this  purpose.     Three  Curtis  tur-- 
biucs  ami  'uie  iiiutor  generator  exciter  iiave  been  installed,  this. 
vquiptiient    consi.'>ting    of    one    two-bearing    over-hung    non-con-; 
denying  turbine  with  a  speed  of  j.fxK)  .-.p.m.  connected   to  a  25.' 
k.  w.  i-'5  volt  I).  C.  exciter;  one  four-bcaritig  three-unit,  100  k.  w.., 
;  ..'Set  .c<in.-i>ting  of  pne  non-condensing  3,600  r.  p.  tn.  turbine,  one,; 
tIirte-plKi>e,  (k)  cycle,   48(3  volt,    100  k.  w.   generator  and   one  4 
k.  w.,   i_'5  volt   D.  C.  exciter;  and  also  one  three-bearing  four- 
stage  comlensing  turbine  wiiii  a  speed  of  1,800  r.  p.  m.  connected 
,:.tp:a  ;75<)  k.  w.,  three  phase,  60  cycle  generator.     The  illustration 
sh'ow>  tlie   100  k.  w.  Curtis  turbine  direct  coimected  to  its  gener- 
atiT.     .\11  nf  these  turbines  are  efpiippe  1  with  oil  putnps  geared 
diree'l>    l'>   tlie    m.iin    shaft    and   tlie   bearings   are   fitted  with   oil' 
rinv-.      riu    large  750  k.  w.   an<l    100  k.  w.  turbines  are  equipped 
with   a   mechanical   speed   controlling   valve  gear  driven  directly 
fn.iii   the   main   shaft.     The  750  k.  w.   turbine  is  connected  to  a. 
\\'e-tir:jliouse  l.al'il.-inc    jet    coudensor    whose    circulating    and 
ri'tary   air  i)tniips  are  driven  by  a  75  h.  ]>.   induction  motor,  the 
injictii'ii   w;;ler  luiiig  cooled  by  a  natural  <Iraft  cooling  power, 
which   arniivgenunt   maintains  a    v.'iciium  of  about  2/   in.     Foi 
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.. in.. operation,  .scsiflcra^^^  availing   tluui-olvcs  of. 

'  ihc-se.  advantages   in    additioti   to   ihcfea-ecl   outpttl    of   the   shop 
<nid  the  saving  in  '.iperatitig  exix""^*-'^  and  large  aniount  of  space, 
which  may  be  effected  by  thi^meani^.    \  v^. ::.■-'": ^"-   ;;/:'>.•.:-..;■'.. 
.Tite    Chesapeake    and   Cjhio   Railroad    Company    lia^    recently 

-cTianged    its    shops,    which    were    forinerl>    operated    from    four 

"independent  stations  equipped  with  old  locomotive  boilers  and 
reciprocating  engines  belted  to  line  shiifting  in  the  different 
shops,  from  line  shaft  to  electric  drive.  The  conditions  existing 
before  the  change  was  made  are  similar  to  those  found  in  a  great 
number  of   railroad   shops,  and   while   the   many  advantages   of 


"I'aciliMiing    the    erectiii.u    and    .subsecpient    iiandling    of    this    ma- ■• 
cliiiiery  the  engine  ro(»m  is  provided  with  a  jl'j  ton  Harris  hand 
crane   extending  across  the  entire   room.     There  is  a  standard 

^General   I'lectric  8  jianel  switchboard  consisting  of  two  machine 
I>anels,  two  exciter  panels,  four  3-circuit  feeder  panels  and  one-..; 
half  panel  on  which  a  voltage  regulator  1:   mounted.     In  addition 
to  the   switchboard,  all   instruments  in  connection  with  it  were 
furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  ■'-'■'.^■v..;'.^  v •■'■■'-;  t''!-^~^^^^^ 

The  boiler  equipment  consists  of  five  275  h.  p.  Stc:  ling  water  '• 
tube  boilers,  equipped  with  shaking  grates.     No  ash  handling  or 
coal   conveying   m.ichinery   has   been    installed,   the   ashes   being 
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shoveled  from  the  ash  pits  into  small  cars  ami  conveyed  in  this 
manner  to  the   dnmp.     Coal   is   delivered   in  railroa<.l  cars  on   a 
! 'trestle  just  outside  of  the  boiler  room  and  dumped  into  cbal 
^btmkers,  from  where  it  is  carried  by  gravity  through  chutes  to 
■  a  point  within  easy  reach  of  the  firemen.    The  smukL<tack.  3fjo 
'feet  high,  is  built  of  reinforcc<l  concrete  and  is  provi<led  wiiii  a;; 
Bushnell  damper  regulator,     Condcnsintj  and  lioikr   teed  water'; 
is  supplied  from  a  small  pumicing  station  located  outside  of  the- 
,   shops,  and  the  feed  water  is  pumped  from  an  open  heater  to  the 
'boilers  by  two  duplex  pumps,  the  piping  being  so  arranged  that 
^Vthe  condensing  water  may  be  pumped  directly  from  the  hot  well 
/to  the  cooling  tower.  ■    -  ■ 

■       Induction    motors   totaling   about    i.ooo   horsepower   are   Used' 
■;'>thrcughout   the   machine  shop,  Iwiler  shop,   roundhouse,   planing 
..mill  and  tin  and  pipe  shops.    They  range  in  size  from  15  to  io<J 
;  liorsepower  each,   for  driving  the  different  tools  in  the   shops.- 
,:Most  of  the  machines  are  belt  driven  and  only  the  larger  tools 
^•are  equipped  with  individual  motor  drive.    A  sawdust  and  shav- 
•.  ing  exhaust  system  has  been  installed  in  the  planing  mill,  driven 
'  by  a   100  h.  p.   induction   motor.     The  storage  battery  charging 
station   for  passenger  coaches  is  equipped  with  a  motor  generat- 
ing set  and  the  dismantling  shop  is  spanned  by  a  rso  ton  four.- - 
:hook   Harris   electric   crane   equipped   with   four   variable   speed'.: 
'induction  motors  of  the  slip  ring  type. 

;    The  various  buildings  about  the  shop  arc  heated  by  the  e.vhaust?; 
S steam   from   the   two  air  compressors^  boiler   feed  pumps,-  the 
25  k.  w.  and  100  k.  w.  turbines,  the  condensation  from  the  systerJi; 
being  pumped  into  the  I)oiler  feed  water  heater.     This  arrange-' 
vment  reduces  the  back  pressure  in  the  exhaust  header  to  from 
four  to  eight  lbs.  per  square  inch.  ;.    v    ..' ;-V   --^  ^  s?^   '  '^' 

The  saving  in  coal  alone  effected  by  the  cbarigcs  made  iti  this 
.•'plant  is  about  50  per  cent.,  caused  in  pan  by  the  gre^it  economy \ 
.jfa  steam  consumption  of  the  turbines  and  chiefly  by  the  elimiha-: . 
vtion  of  the  large  amount  of  shafting  and  belting,  which  usually; 
•consumes  about  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  for  a  shop 
..of  this  kind.     A  saving  of  6673  per  cent.,  in  the  labor  required . 
•to   operate   the   plant   has  also  been   effeeted,  du€  partiyi  to  the: 
:  Improved  method  of  handlin;4   fuel  and  ash,  and  partly  to'  tht' 
.  'comparatively  smaller  number  of  men  required  to  operate  a  tuf: 
bine  station.     In  addition  to  this  saying  in  fuel  and  labor  tbc- 
capacity  of  the  entire  shop  has  been  increased  about  50  per  cent 
During  the  month  of  .-Xpril  .34  locomotives  were  repaired,  while 
20  locomotives  was   considered   an  exceptionally   good   month's 
work  previous  to  the  change.     The  electric  drive  in  this'^Asc 
:  Jiot   only  increased   the   output,   but   also   the   flexibility  of  the 
.entire  shop  was  increased,  so  that  at  the  present  time  any  section., 
"MOf  the  shop  can  be  worked  indcpendentiy  of  the  other  sections 
;and  sufficient  power  is  available  at  all  times  so  that  workrricri-^ 
can   work  to  advantage  at  night  as  Avell  as  during  the  regular,. 
iAvorking  hours.  "  '      ' 

.[-     The  engineering  of  the  entire  plant  was  done  by  Westinghotisc, 
•Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  Xew  York  City. 


transverse  movement  of  the  ?ame  amount,  botli  being  controlled 
by  hand  levers,  as   is  clearly  shown  in   the  illustration.     It  will 
carry  angers  up  tQ  2  in.  in  diartjiett*  and  pTo\ndes  4i.  very  power- 
.  ful-  drive.  ;;,.:';^  .7,: '   ,■:■  V  .:■:"■    .  -'•'iy'  ^T;?■^^^"■■^  ..■•;v''^v:;;:?--;:v  ■, 
VThts  niachihe,  .whictt  tveighs  4ibpft^^^  liffeirfittW  ■«tth  a  4-ih 


■iiJ-":; 


VERTICAL  HOLLOW  CHISEL  MORTISINO  MACHINE 


A  iiew  mortisiiic:  machine  specialh'  (lesicricd  for' Work  iil  car 

''•%sliops  is   shown   in  the  accoinpanying  illustratinii.     It   is  of  the 

V. '  vertical'  liollow  chisel  "type  and  is  provided  witii   a  boring  ati 

■•\,taii;!ir7cnt.     The   adjustment  is   such   that  it  can  make  mortises 

:'■■'. .-vi-ry  rapidly   from   1  to  t'/j  in.  in  width  of  any  length  and  lip 

to  6  in.  in  depth  if  needed.     The  stroke  of  the  chi.^-el  ram  is  reg> 

I -vwiatt'd  by  a  systent  of  stops  and  caii  be  jucreased  or  ilcitrcased  at 

v.  will,    the    maxitmun    r-troke    being    6|j    in.      At    this  depth    the 

■:y  automatic  attachment  i)ro\  ides  for  35  strokes  per  miinite,  which 

.is  increased  as  the  stroke  is   sliorteued.     It  -  has  a  very  quick 

:-  liitorp/'  A.horizoj)^  a  vertical  adiust^ 

ment  of  14  in.  is  prcivided  on  the  table  shown  ami  a  tabk'  with 

a  h(iri;^oMtal  adju-ttneiil  uf   n)  ft.  with  the  saine  vertical  adju-t- 

.:/-nicnt 'eiri  be  fitted  if  desired^  -  ^  }':;•:-;    :  ; !.  'J:-/.  ., ;  "^  ■:■■'  :;!'; 

The  boring  sphidle  has  a  vertical  itiovcment  qf  12  in.  arid -^a 


tajjle^  is  designated  as  the  Xo.iio  by  the  Atlantic  A\'orks,rnc, 
28tb  St.  and  Gray'^  Ferry  Road,  Philadelphia,  who  are  tlte 
manufacturers.  Long  experience  in  designing  machines  of  tlu- 
,  oharacter  fits  this  company  exceptionally  well  fur  turning  out  A. 
l»r<idtjet  that  is  perfectly  suited  for  the  Work  to  be  perfolrined.  .  •; 


The  Valve  of  R.  R    Ci.i;B5.^-Thc  very  fact  that  its  ruleS  4o 

not  bar  or  favor  certain  (Icpartments  of  the  railroad,  is  pdsi-     . 
tive  proof  value  of  the  of  the  clubs.     It  iv-iires  papers  from  etch 
dqjartment,  and  although  paj»ers  areniprc  thoroughly  discussed 
by  each  respective  dcpartinent    tlmt  tbe  papers  •pertain  toi,  J^et 
the  different  di'partments  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  not  ah  > 
tmconunon   occurrence   for  several  depaitmeuts  to.  take   up  the 
saine  discussion.     '1  his  sliow>  a  broadening  ott^  of  the  railroad 
emploA-es.     Time  was   when   each   etTipl*:>ye.'>tayed  in   his   own 
department,   worked    for   his   owfi    department,   and   cared   very 
little  as  to  wh.it   wa-  going  t>nyut>idv  <>i  his  own  circle,  tor 
Avhich  he  was  desijinat ed  aiid  psid.    Ke\'<r  io  the  ftistory  pi  rail- 
roading  has  there  bfin  such  an  iHtcresl  displayed  by  employes 
in  one  department,  af?  to  what  is  transpiring  iiv  another.     Xot  in 
a  jealous  nature,  but  one  of  iiitercst   for  the  eniplover  and  at 
the  sanVe  time,  of  learningr,  pro^ijrcssivencss  atid  p«sb;    The  s<jei3- 
Irility.    mi.xed    with    l)U>ine-»..  iir>\v-a-days    aniong    railroad  .ctu-- 
ployes,  has  fought  many  a  battle,  and  taking  all  things  into  coii^  /• 
sideration,    there    are    to^lay   practically    no    departments  •'■pt)'-A- ,-,' 
Kiilr^ad^  i^s  it  Av^rrci  bef^use  <>f  this  attil 

get  tV>i>cther  idea.  I  can  well  renveTnber  when  JeaJon'^y  among 
railroad  einplqyes  was  the  biggest-  eneiny  that  the  railroad  an-i 
employe's ;  had:  to  ^contend  :  withv;^^::!!^^^^  Sktt.   Dklutti     - 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  EXTENT   OF   ELECTRIFIED   STEAM 
RAILROADS  AND  ELECTRIC  TRUNK  LINES.* 


The  locomotives  on  which  data  are  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing tables  were  built  for  heavy  railway  service.  They  are  for 
passenger  service  and  for  combined  passenger  and  freight,  and 
include  locomotives  for  direct  current,  three-phase  current,  and 
single-phase  alternating  current,  and  others  adapted  for  opera- 
tion on  cither  single-phase  alternating  current  or  direct  cur- 
rent. 

The  following  tables  give  data  of  the  important  railways  on 
which  electricity  is  used  in  heavy  service.  Only  such  figures  arc 
included  as  were  conveniently  available,  and  such  omissions  or 
inaccuracies  as  may  occur  do  not  detract  materially  from  the 
forceful  presentation  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  use 
which  is  now  being  made  of  electricity  in  railway  service.  The 
horsepower  ratings  of  the  various  motor  cars  and  locomotives 
are  in  general  the  nominal  ratings  for  a  short  period,  usually 


•  From  the  appendices  of  the  paper  on  "Electrification  of  Railroads,"  by 
George  Wcstinphouse,  president  A.  S.  M.  E.,  presented  at  the  joint  meeting 
with  the  Inst.  Mech.  Engrs.,  July,  1910. 


one  hour,  but  as  these  ratings  have  been  adapted  in  some  cases 
to  the  particular  service  in  which  the  motors  are  to  operate, 
they  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  an  accurate  comparison  be- 
tween  the  capacities  of  different   equipments. 

Single-Phase  Electrification  on  Steam  Railways  and  in  Trunk  Line  Service. 


Road. 

N.  Y.,  X.  H.  &  H.: 

Main   line    

New  Canaan   Branch   . . 

Grand  Trunk   

Erie:  Rochester  Division. 
Colorado  &   Southern: 

Denver  &  Interurban  . . 
Baltimore  &  Annapolis: 

Short    line    

Swedish    State    Rys 

Midland  Ry.  of  England.. 


-Miles- 


Of 


Prussian  State 


Lon.,  Brighton  &  S.  Coast. 

Rotterdam-Haag-Schtven- 

ingen    

Spokane    &   Inland 129 

Midi  Ry.  of  France 75 


21 

S 

3.5 
34 

46 

25 

7 
8.5 

16.5 
S.6 
20.5 


Single 
track. 

100 

8 
12 
34 

46 

30 


17 

31 

17.2 

46.5 
129 


Line 
voltage. 

11,000 

11,000 

8,800 

11,000 

11,000 

6,600 
J  20,000  I 
)    8,300  ) 

6,600 

6,600 

6.000 

10,000 

6,600 

12,000 


Motor      Locomo- 
,^— cars — ,  / — tives — » 
No.  H.p.  No.      H.p. 


4 
2 

6 

8 

12 
t 

(20 

(64 
16 

19 
28 
30 


600/  41 

600  1    2 

6 

400     . 

500     . 

400 

240 

300 
360 
250) 
400  >    1 
345J 
460      .. 

360  .. 
400  \l 
600        2 


1,400 

1,600 

900 


300 


1,500 


720 

600 
1,600 


Built  for. 


Electric  system 

Service 

First  placed  in  service 

No.  in  service  or  on  order  May  1910 

No.  motors  per  locomotive 

Armature  diameter,  inches 

Core  length,  including  vent,  open 
ing,  inches 

Weigh t*one  motor,  pounds 

Weight  all  motors  on  locomotive 

Weight  all  electrical  parts 

Weight  all  mechanical  parts ■. 

Weight  complete  locomotive 

Weight  onTdriving  wheels 

Weight   complete    locomotive    for 
A.C.  operation 

Max.  guar't'd  speed,  miles  per  hr. 

Feature  limiting  speed 

Max.  tractive  effort 

Loco.  wt.  in  excess  of  18^   adhe- 
sion Max.  T.E.,  A.C.  operation. 

Designed  for  trailing  load,  tons.  . 

Freight 

Passenger 

Balance  speed  on  level  with  above 
load 


N.  Y.  0.  &  H.  R.  R. 


D.C. 

Passenger 

July  1906 

47 

4 

» 

19 

18,150 

72.600 

91,200 

138,800 

230,000 

141,000 

D.C. 

75 
track 
47,000 

none 


M35f 

1   63f 


4U>J44<Ak&V 


Detroit  River 
Tunnel 


D.C. 
Frt.  A  Pass.   , 
testa  completed 
6 

4 

n« 

10,560 

42,240 

54,000 
146,000 
200,000 
200,000 

D.C. 
30 
armature 
67,000 

none 

900\     on 
600/2%  grade- 
1  Freight  20.5  (. 
1  Pass.      22     I 


;-^^|ii^fflh 


B.  &  O.  R.  R. 


D.C. 
Frt.  &  Pass. 
March  1910 
2 
4 
25 

im 

10,560 
42,240 
54,000 

130,000 

184,000 

184,000 

D.C. 
55 
armature 
61,000 

none 

oeni     on 

ig^}lH%  grade 
\  Freight  26  I 
"I  Pass.      30  ( 


^^^^^ 


Great  Northern 


3-phase 
Frt.  &  Pass. 
July  1909 

4 

4 

3^ 

16X 

15,000 

60.000 
109,000 
121,000 
230,000 
230,000 

230,000 
30 

armature 
77,000 

none 

500  on  2.2%  grade 

15 


S?^ 


1^^ 


Paris-Orleans 


D.C. 
Passenger 
1899 
11 

4 

am 

12 

8,855 

35,420 

42.500 

67,500 

110.000 

110,000 

D.C. 
45 
armature 
37,000 

none 


<300 

}    32 


Built  for 


•  «*•*  •'«CK*'^j»  »*^  ««,••.. 


Electric  system 

SArrice 

Fitst  placed  in  service 

No.  in  service  or  on  order  May  1910 

No.  motors  per  locomotive 

Armature  diameter,  inches 

Core  length,  including  vent  open- 
ing, inches 

Weight  one  motor,  pounds 

Weight  all  motors  on  locomotive  . 

Weight  all  electrical  parts 

Weight  all  mechanical  parts 

Weight  complete  locomotive 

Weight  on  driving  wheels 

Weight  complete  locomotive  for 
A.C.  operation 

Max.  guar't'd  speed,  miles  per  hr. 

Feature  limiting  speed 

Max.  tractive  effort 

Loco.  wt.  in  excess  of  18%  adhe- 
sion Max.  T.E.,  A.C.  operation.  . 

Designed  for  trailing  load,  tons. . . 

Balance  speed  on  level  with  above 
load 


New  Haven 


A.C,  D.O. 
Passenger 
July  1W7 

41 
4 

39>i 

18 

16,420 

65,680 

110,400 

94,100 

204,500 

162,000 

196.000 
about  86 
track 
19,200 

88,700 
250 

about  75 


-^t»0J- 


Grand  Trunk 
St.  Clair  Tunnel 


A.C. 
Frt.  &  Pass. 
Pebruary  1008 
6 
3 
30 

15,660 
46,980 
58,400 
73.600 
132,000 
132.000 

132,000 
30 
armatures 
43,800 

none 
500 

about  25 


^"y" 


E^ 


Pennsylvania 


D.C. 
Passenger 
17,000-mile  test 
24 
2 
56 

23 
45,000 
90.000 
127,200 
204,800 
332,000 
207,800 

DC. 
about  80 
connecting  rod 
69,300 

none 
550 

60 


■sTro^ 


•*t^ 


New  Haven 


A.C,  D.C. 
Frt.  &  Pass. 
3000-mile  test 
1 
4 
39H 

13 

19,770 

79,080 
130,000 
130.000 
260,000 
180;000 

241,000 
45 
armatures 
40,000 

18.500 
11500  freight  I 
\  800  pass.      I 

f35  freight       I 
\45  pass.  ( 


fei^jjgfe^ 


New  Htiven 


AC,  D.C. 

Frt.  &  Pass. 

building 

1 

2 

76 

13 

41.600 

83,200 
135,000 
125,000 
260,000 
180,000 

240,000 
45 
armatures 
40,000 

17,500 
flSOO  freight 
1  800  pass. 

135  freight 
\45  pass. 
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Continuous-Current  Electrification   on   Steam   Railways  and   in    Trunk   Line 

Service. 


-Miles- 


Road. 

Of  line. 

New  York  Central    33 

Pennsylvania    20 

West   Shore    44 

Long  Island   42 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore..  75 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 3.7 


Single 
track. 

132 
75 

10« 

125 

160 

7.4 


Motor       Loconio- 

Line       / — cars — s . — lives — 

voltage.     No.   H.p.  No.      H.p. 


650  137  400  47 
f)50  180  400  24 
650   20  360 


2,200 
4,000 


Northeastern  Railway   . . 

Mersey  Tunnel 

Lancashire   &  Yorkshire. 

Great  Western   

Metropolitan  Railway  . . . 


37 

4.8 
18 
5 


60 
67 


650  137  400 
650   68  400 

600   

600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


2       1,200 


I  9.6    1,600 

t  6      l,lCf) 
2  600 


..  300 

24  400 

..  600      

..  600     

56  600     10  SOO 


Car  Equipment  of  Subway  and  Elevated  Systems  in  American  Cities. 

The  Direct-Current  Third-Rail  System  at  Approximately  600  Volts  Is  Used 

in  All  Cases. 

Miles 
Road.  of  single 

track. 

Boston   Elevated    19 

Brooklyn   Rapid   Transit 71 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit   (New  York)     190 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  (New  York) 12 

Chicago  &  Oak  Park  Elevated 19.4 

Metropolitan   West  Side    ((Thicago) 51.1 

Northwestern    Elevated    (Chicago) 25.5 

Southside  Elevated   (Chicago) S6.6 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 11 


, Motor  cars > 

No.        Horse-power. 

219 

a20 

558,  101 

300,   400 

969,  764 

250,   400 

140 

•      320 

C5 

320 

15,  210 

400,  seo 

20,  128 

250.  320 

160,  70,  150  180,  150,  110 
100  250 


Three-Phase  Electrification  on  Steam  Railways  and  in  Trunk  Line  Service. 


Road. 

Gt.  Nor.  (Cascade  tunnel) 
Italian  State  Railways: 

Valtelina  Railway    

Giovi  Railway   12.4 

Mt.  Cenis  Tunnel 

Savona  Ceva    

Swiss  Federal  Railways: 

Simplon   Tunnel    

Garagal  Santa  Fe  (Spain) 


Miles , 

Motor 

Locomo- 

Single 

Line 

/—cars — 

\  / — ttves — V 

f  line. 

track. 

voltage. 

No.  H.p. 

No. 

H.p. 

4 

6 

6,600 



4 

1.900 

66 

,  , 

3,000 

10     400 

*  2 

*  7 

800 
1,500 

12.4 

37.8 

3,000 

-i  '-i.V. 

20 

2,000 

4.4 

. . 

3,000 

•  •         •  •  • 

10 

2,000 

3,000 



10 

{  2 

2.000 
1,100 

13.7 

14.3 

3,000 

. ,     ... 

t  2 

1,300 

13.1 

14.4 

5,500 



5 

320 

DRIVING  WHEEL  FLANGE  LUBRICATOR. 


On  roads  having  numerous  curves  the  matter  of  sharp  flanges 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  expensive  features  of  mainte- 
nance that  have  to  be  contended  with.  Recently  the  practice  of 
lubricating  the  flange  of  a  driving  wheel  has  been  introduced 
with  very  decided  success  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  locomo- 
tive equipped  with  a  flange  lubricator  will  in  some  cases  give 
twice  the  mileage  before  it  needs  to  be  taken  in  for  tire  turning 
that  was  previously  possible.  While,  of  course,  the  expense  and 
delay  in  turning  tires  is  the  most  important  feature  in  this 
connection  there  is  also  some  gain  in  the  power  of  the  locomo- 
tive, there  is  considerably  less  wear  on  the  rail  heads  and  the 
general  machinery  of  the  locomotive  is  not  strained  as  much. 

In  applying  a  flange  lubricator  it  is  of  particular  importance 
that  it  shall  operate  and  be  of  such  form  that  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  getting  any  of  the  lubricant  on  the  wheel  tread 
or  the  head  of  the  rail.  Therefore,  while  oil  has  in  certain  in- 
stances been  used  with  some  success,  a  solid  block  of  lubricant, 
as  a  stick  of  graphite,  is  much  more  satisfactory. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  is  shown  a  wheel  flange  lubri- 
cator which  has  proved  remarkably  successful  in  practice.  Its 
simplicity  and  durability  are  easily  recognized  from  the  photo- 
graph and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  provided  with  all  necessary 
adjustments  and  so  designed  that  it  can  be  easily  located  to 
avoid  sand  pipes,  brake  hangers,  and  other  parts.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturers  of  this  appliance,  the  Collins 
Metallic  Packing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  that  it  be  set  at  an  angle 
of  25  degs.  with  the  axle,  and  while  it  can  be  located  on  either 
the  front  or  back  of  the  wheels,  they  recommend  that  it  be  on 
the  front  of  the  leading  wheel  and  on  the  rear  of  the  back 
driving  wheel,  and  that  it  also  be  set  slightly  above  the  center 
line.  There  is  a  compression  latch  on  the  bottom  of  the  device 
which  engages  the  lubricating  block.  One  setting  of  the  block 
is  sufficient  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles'  service,  and  pulhng 
the  compression  device  back  one  notch  can  be  done  in  an  instant 
and  prepares  the  lubricator  again  for  an  equal  service.  A  new 
block  can  also  be  applied  very  easily.    The  manufacturers  report 


WHEEL  FL.\NGE  LUBRICATOR  .APPLIED  TO  FRONT  DRIVER. 

that  one  lubricating  block  will  make  from  2,500  to  3,000  miles 
on  a  high  speed  passenger  and  3,500  to  4,000  on  a  switch  engine 
The  heating  of  the  tire,  due  to  excessive  braking,  does  not  affect 
the  efficiencv  of  the  lubricator. 


ONE  LOCOMOTIVE  PULLS  120  LOADED  CARS. 


On  August  23  Pennsylvania  locomotive  Xo.  1221,  Class  H8b  * 
left  Altoona,  east  bound,  with  120  loaded  cars,  the  gross  tonnage 
of  cars  and  lading  being  8,850  tons.  The  train  left  the  yard  with- 
out assistance  and  the  locomotive  handled  it  alone  to  the  Enola 
yard,  a  distance  of  127  miles.  The  train  on  arriving  consisted  of 
119  cars,  one  having  been  set  out  at  Huntingdon  on  account  of 
a  broken  brass,  the  gross  tonnage  then  being  reduced  to  8.778 
tons. 

This  train  was  operated  on  the  following  schedule: 

Time  Time 

Miles.  Station.  Arrived.  Left.         Remarks. 

0        Altoona 7.38 

26.6     Warrior   Ridge    8.45  9.09     Took  water. 

...      Huntingdon    9.22  9.42     Set  out  car. 

19.4     Vineyard    »»^..i...     10.51  11.86     Engine     cut     off     for 

water. 

27        Denholm   12.53  2.05     Took    coal    and    water. 

26.1     "BW"    3.28  Stopped  for  water. 

(2.4  miles  west  of  Bailey) 

4.1     "BD"     4.0 

(1.7  miles  east  of  Bailey) 

15.1     West  End   Susquehanna   Bridge.  4.47 

120.9  4.47  P.M.      7.3S  A.M.   Total      included 

time. 
Running  time — 6  hours  29  minutes. 
Average  speed — 19  miles  per  hour. 

This   train,  because   of  its  extreme  length,  was   fitted  with  a 

telephone  between   the  locomotive  and   the  cabin  car  and   was 

handled  under  the  direction  of  the  officials  who  accompanied  it. 


Western  Railway  Club. — At  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
held  on  Tuesday,  September  20th,  a  paper  entitled  "Automatic 
Connectors  for  Freight  and  Passenger  Train  Cars"  was  pre- 
sented by  Willis  C.  Squire. 

•  See  American  Engineer,  Feb.,  1910,  p.  69. 
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KUriPMENT   AND   EXTFNT   OF   ELECTRIFIED   STEAM 
KAILKOAUS  AND  ELECTRIC  TRUNK  LINES.' 

/':  'flw.*  locQinotivcs  on  vvliicli  data  ari-  yiwii  in  the  ;uc<>iiipany- 
ifijj  tfibjes  were  built  for  heavy  railway  strvioi.'.  Iluy  are  for 
|>a-soii;4vr  ^ervioi-  and  lor  coinbircd  passcii.ucr  anil  irciyht,  and 
rnclndc  lucomulivis   for  direct  ci'rrciit,  ilirvc-phasc  cnrrcnt,  and 

.  sinmJt-plia^e  alternating  ciirrcni,  and  dtlur.-;  adaptnl  i\>r  opera- 
ti)iri  -OU -.eitluT  -inule-phase  alternating;  cnrrcnt  or  direct  cur- 
rent.     :• 

'llie  folhAving  laWcs  give;-datr«  bf  the  important  railways  on 
whicli  ekclfrcity,  iV  used  in  heavy  service.  Only  such  figures  are 
included  as  ueri-  conveniently  available,  and  sticli  omissions  or 
inaccuracies  as  may  occur  do  net  detract  materially  from  the 
torcelul  pfesentation  of  the  e.\tenl  and  character  of  the  use 
which  is  now  being  made  of  electricity  in  railway  service.  The 
horsepower  ratiiigi  of  the  various  motor  cars  and  locomotives 
are  in  general  tlie   nominal   ratings   for  a   short  period,  usually 


*  From  the  appendices  of  the  pai)er  on  "Electrification  of  Railroads,"  by 
Gtois*'  \\  I'^tinuhJi.iise.  pretidi-nt  A.  S.  M.  E,,  presented  at  the  joint  nuetinK 
witli  thf  Inst.   .\l«-ch.  E:i,;r>.,  July,  UHO. 


one  hour,  but  as  these  ratings 
to  the   particular   service   in   w 
they  cannot  be  taken  a>  a  basi: 
tween    the   capacities   of   dill'ere 

Si)ijlr-1  luisc  nicclrif'Uiilioii   cii  SU'uii; 

Mil. 


have  been  adapted  in  some  cases 
hich   the  motors  arc  to  operate, 
■■  for  an  accurate  comparison  be-- 
nt   equipmentS^/!-^i-,^l-"-V;: -c""-'  J;-.';  ;' 

Kailuuys  and  in    Tnini:   Line  ice:  ice. ;, . 


l<..ri.l. 

N.  v.,  X.  II.  &  H.: 

Main    line    

Nt  u-  intiaan   Branch    .. 

»"irand  Trunk   

Eric:  Ruchr^tcr  Division. 
Colorado  &   Sonthtrn: 

nenvcr  \-  Intcriirban  . . 
Baltimore  &  .Annapolis: 

Sl'.ort    line    ,.;. . 

'*'"■' 
Swedish    State    Rys.., •'•.■. 

Midland  Ry.  of  England.. 

Prussian  State  . .  i...  .'^tv; 

Loii.,  Brighton  &  .'^.  Coast. 

Rotterdam-Haap-Sihtvtn- 

ingen 

Spokane    &   Inland.,...;. 

Midi  Ry.  of  France..  .■»;.: i 


Ot  lino. 

n 

3.3 
31 


••16. 


C0.5 


Sinjilc 
trade. 

m  ; 

34 

;,;.4fl  .;■. 
-^  ■-' 


31 

ir.c 

46.5 


Line 
voltage.. 

11,000 

n.ooo 

8,300 
11,000 

:    11,000^ 

r,,600 

)  20.000  I 

)    .?.3on  )' 
■  "6.600 


Motor 
-lars- 


Loi-orao- 
-tives- 


Ko.   H.p.  No.       H.p. 


4     600/41 
2     500  I     2 


6  400 

,   8  500 

12  400 

8  210 

J  1  300 


*  2  360 

(20  Soil) 

C.fiOO    -  42  400  - 

I  64  34.^.) 

6.000        IC  460 

10.000        19  3fi0 

0.600        28  400 

12,000        30  500 


15 

2 


1,400 
1,600 

yoo 


300 
1,500 


720 

SCO 
1.600 


Built  for. 


Electrir  sy.stem.  ..?>...  .yi;;j»' v.v 

Service .■.,;.... '.'.":.  J. . 

First  pla<eil  in  ser\nce 

No.  in  scr%-irc  or  on  order  .May  1910 

No.  nifitors  per  lurnniotive 

Armature  Jianieter,  inihes. ..... 

Core  length,  including  vent  open 
ing,  in^  lies ,. . . . . 

Weight'one  motor,  pounds... 

Weight  all  motor.-t  on  locomotive 

Weight  all  clortrical  parts i 

Weight  all  nieclianiial  parts 

Weight  complete  locomotive.. 

Weight  onT(lri\-inK  »  heels. . . .... 

Weight    complete    locomotive   for 
.\.C.  operation 

Max.  gu.ir  tii  speed,  inile.-s  per  hr 

Feature  limiting  speeii. .......... 

Max.  tractive  effort    ............ 

Loco.  wt.  in  exces.*  of  1S*7    adhe- 
sion Max.  T.K.,  .\.C  t>i>cr:ition 

Designe<i  for  trailing  load,  tons,. 

Freight ■,  .:..^';::..j^\..:; 

Pas.senger. .... .  '■.';.  is, ,  >y-  . 

B»lan<«  speed  on  level,  vitb  above 
load .  ■ , ,  .    V. 


=== == 


^i(t>fM^^(t>i^ 


N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. 


D.C. 

Pas.xenger 

July  1906 

47 

4 

29 

19 
18.150 
72,600 
91,200 

13S.S0O 

2rw,(H»o 

141,000 

D.C. 
75 

tra<k 
47,000 

Done 


:  »  63\ 


Detroit  River 
Tunnel 


n.c. 

Frt.  &  Pass, 
testa  eompleted 
6 
4 
25 

IIV^ 

in.560 

42.240 

54,000 

146.0(V» 

2(Ml.mi0 

200,000 

DC. 
30 

armature 
07,000 

none 

900\     on 
600;2<";  grade 
1  Freight  20.5  ' 
I  Pass.       22      \ 


B.  &  O.  R.  R. 


Great  Northern 


DC. 
Frt.  &  Pass. 
March  1910 

4 

25 

10,560 
42,240 
54.000 

i:to,ooo 

1S4,(H»0 
1$4,000 

D.C. 
55 
armature 
61,000 


none 


850K 

.•iiiori^ 


on 

500;'^^>'^'^  Kra<le 
»  Freight  26  I  ■ 
I  Pass.       aoir  ■, 


3-phase 
Frt    &  Pass. 
.,       July  1909 
4 
4 
35»i 

16'i 

15,000 

60,000 
109.000 
121,000 
2:i0,000 

2;«),ooo 

230,000 
30 

armature 
77.000 

none 

oO()  on  2. 2^1  grade 

15 


*k-}hm  <h>i^]^ 


Paris-Orleans 


DC. 
Pas.senger 
1899 
11 
4 
23H 

12 

8,855 

35,420 

42,500 

67.5<X) 

1 10,fX)0 

110,000 

D.C. 
45 

armature 
37,000 

none 


■■i 


•:::./";?■■;■,  i^'W'?:  <.1>^^; 


Built  for.  ..-;..•  .■>,.'',.'; 


Efectric  .system 

Service , 

First  placed  in  .service ,'1 

No.  in  .iervice  or  on  order  May  19I0! 

No.  motors  per  Im'omotive 

Armature  diameter,  inches 

Core  length,  including  vent  open- 
ing, inches I 

Weight  one  motor,  poimds , 

Weight  all  motors  on  locomotive  . 

Weight  all  elect riial  parts j 

Weight  all  mechanical  parts ^i 

Weight  complete  locomotive......! 

Weight  on  driving  wheel-. | 

Weight    c<.mplete    l<>ci.ini.>tive    for^ 

A.C.  operation i 

Ma.T.  guar't'd  speeil.  miles  per  hr...' 

Featun-  limiting  speed. 

Max.  tractive  effort 

Loco.  wt.  in  excess  of   18*^  adhe- 
sion .Max.  T.K..  .A.C  operation. . 

Designeil  for  trailing  loai,  tons.  .  .' 

Balance  speed  on  level  with  above' 
load 


&l£^^ 


.New  Haven 


IS 

16.420 

65.6»*it 

U0,41HI 

.^-    94,U)(t 

S04,5tK) 

.■  162.0<Hl 

l<W'..fH)0 
al'oiit  .s6 
track 

iy.'2tto 

88,700 
250 

about  75 


tJrand  Trunk 
St.  Clair  Tunnel 


AC.  D.O. 

1               A.C. 

Pa.oenger 

L          Frt.  it  Pass. 

July  19fJ7 

Febniarv  1908 

41 

i                       6 

4 

3 

:?9' ; 

!                         30 

14»4 

15.660 
46,980 
,'>s.400 
73,600 
132,000 
132,000 

132,000 
.30 
armatures 
43.800 

none 
500 

about  25 


Pennsylvania 


DC. 

Fassenger 
17,rj00-mile  test 
24 

56 

23 
45,0<H> 
90.(KK) 
127,200 
•204,800 
332,000 
207,800 

DC. 
about  80 
connecting  rod 
69.300 

none 
550 

60 


.Vew  Haven 


AC.  DC. 

Irt.  A  Pass. 
3tKl0-iuite  test 
1 
4 
39,4 

13 

19,770 

79,080 
130,(XX) 
i:«»,000 
260,(KX) 
ISO.fKK) 

241,000 
45 
armatures 
40.000 

18,500 
|1.5(Kt  freight  I. 
\  WKl  pass.      1 

JS.!  freight       (. 
;45  pass.  »" 


New  IlavcD 


AC.  DC. 

Frt.  A-  Pass,: 
building 

1      ' 


13 
41,600 

S3.2(KI      ':'■ 

1 3.'.,000 
125,(HKi 
260,000 
180,000 

240,000 
45 
armatures 
40.000 

17,500 
11500  freight 

\  soo  j.ass. 

(35  freight    ,- 
\4o  pass. 


'§: 
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■Coniiltuous-Cuntiit    Electrification  on  Steam   Railzeays  and   in    Trun^:  Linii 


■  TCew'  York  Central  ."..,.. 

Ptnnsylvania 

Wc^t   Shore    

I.onp  Island    

West  Jersey  &  Seashore.. 

'Baltimore  &  Ohio. . .  iV.  ;> 

S'ortheastern   Railway    ... 

Mc-rsey  Tunnel    

lyancashire   &   Yorkshire.. 

..Great  Wcstt  rn    

..  Mttropolitan  Railway  . . . . 


--  .          Af  :i^  J.   „. ,  .,,., 

■  .  ■,  '.'"  ■  ■'.*^. 

\t 

otor 
ars— > 

t-Oconi'i- 

Single 

Line 

i — <- 

Of  Ifne.      track. 

voltafie. 

No. 

ll.p. 

No.      U.T.. 

n.3             132 

f..50 

137 

400 

47       J.S'iO 

20                75 

fiSO 

1,-1) 

400 

24       4.000 

44             106 

650 

20 

3fi0 

*  ;          •> ;  •  • 

42             125 

650 

\%1 

400 

2       l.,200 

To         .    150 

650 

.63 

400 

•  ■    ■  ■    -,.*.,■.;.■■ 

':,:-3.T--. ;  ■■7.4':' 

JMW 

.*■-  ».•» 

!    ■  •*■ 

V».6     l.K^'l 

«  S      1,IM 

S7   ■■  •  ■:.  .-.:":■■ 

■         COO 

.    , 

300 

«:    ,  600 

4.8  ■      -,■:■■:-:, 

fiOft 

24 

400 

V  ■  ^■'■'.      -,.■.•  * 

IS                60 

600 

,   , 

600 

•  •  -         ,*•  •"*  •> 

o 

600 

.   , 

600 

67 

600 

56 

600 

10       so© 

;.•       Car  Equipment  of  Subway  and  Elevated  Systems  fK  American  'COitS.,:   : 

■I'^C  Direct-Current  Third-Rail  System  at  -Approximately  COO  VolU.Is Ajsed 

■■•■.  ■''^' '.■-.■.•.•.•..:■.;  ..^  ^  -  •■>u-   -..■   ,in  All  Cases.  ■  ■  ■.•,■,'■'•■.'">'".■ 

^v'-:--  -v;'^' ■•■-"•>  ■      ■••\v?%  .'                      Miles   '  ;-;r.^.""  *■■'•"; 

■  "•'.  .1".,'  '::■?:      Road.    ;  iC^  i''.'-, ..,,     ; ■'         o^  sinple       ,- Motor  cars-— ^- — < 

•••»:■■.>■.:',.■■'                          ■■■'■,,■''.■■,■'■■■■'.  ,.   ■■  .        track.  No.       Ilorse-power. 

Boston   Elevated 19  il'.t                  :;0i> 

T.rooklyn    Rapid    Transit 71  558,101        300.400 

Interborouph   Rapid  Transit   (New  York)     190  909,  764        250.  4()ij 

Hudson  &  Manhattan   (New  York) 12  140                  320 

Chicasro  &  Oak  Park  Elevated 19.4  C5                  ."iSO 

Metropolitan   West   Side    (Chicago)......       51.1  15,  210        400.  3*0 

Northwestern    Elevated    (Chicago). 25.5  ':  SO.  12S        25u.  32" 

Southside   Elevated    (Chicago) 86.5 


Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 11 


150,  70.  150  180,  150.110 
100  ,  250 


'/Three-Phase  Electrification  on  Steam  Railways  ctnd  in  Trunk  Line  Seriuc:. 


;-<■■;;  ;-Road;'' 

Gt.  Nor.   (Cascade  tunnel) 
Italian  State  Railways: 

N'allelina  Railway   ..,.,. 

Giovi  Railway   .......>.• 

Mt.  Cenis  Tunnel   .■,.;. 

Savona  Ceva . 

.Swivs  Federal  Railways: 
Siinplon    Tunnel    ...... 

''Garns;al  Santa  Fe  (Spain) 


-Miles- 


Of  line. 
4 

■'■:■  :.'4.*'.-- 


13.7 
13.1 


Sincle 

track. 

.  6 


..•»7^.-- 


14.3 

14.4 


Line 

i-oltase; 

coop 

8,0<)0 

3,000 

3.000 
5.50O 


Motor       Loi.omo- 
f. — cars — .,  , — lives — v 
No.  H.p,  No.     B.p. 
..     ...    :  A      1.JKK) 


10    «00 


v.*  V- 


♦  3 

'T 

.  20 
10 
10 
«  2 

■,••«, 
5 


■  soo 

l,50tV 
3,)i00 
2.000 
2.000 
1,1 0<i 
l.SOO 
320 


••'  ■■■■■;/■.■ -1  '-.:»;-"r.'- '.■■•'! 


v.  ^-r;,    DRIVING  WHEEL  ELANCJE  LUBRICATOR^ 


/■•  On  roads  having  numerous  curves  the  irtdttet'bf  sharp  flaiiges 
:    15  one  of  the  most  important  and  expeniive  features  of  maintc- 
■-  nance  that  have  to  be  contended  with.     Recently  the  practice  of 
•V  iiibricating  the   flange   of   a  driving   wheel   has  been   introdticesl. 
.with  very  decided  success  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  loconio-., 
./the  equipped  with  a  flange  lubricator  will  in  some  cases  give 
:.  tw'ice  the  mileage  before  it  needs  to  be  taken  iir  for  tire  turning; 
that  was  previously  possible.     While,  of  course,  the  expense  and 
delay    in    turning   tires    is    the   most    important    feature    in    this 
.connection  there  is  also  some  jgain  in  the  power  ot  the  locomo- 
tive, there  is  considerably  less  wear  on  the  rail  heads  and  the 
general  machinery  of  the  locomotive  is  not  strained  as  much. 
'.•     In  applying  a  flange   lubricator  it  is  of  particular  importance 
tliat  it  shall  operate  and  be  of  such  form  that  there  will  be  tio 
I)Ossibility  of  getting  any   of  the  lubricant   on  the   wheel  tread. 
or  the  head  of  the  rail.     Therefore,  while  oil  has  in  certain  in- 
stances been  used  with  some  success,  a  solid  block  of  lubricant, 
;  as  a  stick  of  graphite,  is  much  more  satisfactory.  ;.■.;.. 

■;     In  the  accompanying  illustration  is  shown  a  wheel  flange  hibri--" 
-cator  which  has  proved  remarkably  successful  in  practice.     Its 
".simplicity  and  durability  are  easily  recognized  from  the  photo- 
graph and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  provided  with  all  necessary;, 
adjustments    and    so   designed    that    it    can    be   easily    located   tO: 
avoid  sand  pipes,  brake  hangers,  and  other  parts.     It  is  recom- 
mended  by    the    manufacturers    of    this    appliance,    the    Collins 
Metallic  Packing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  that  it  be  set  at  an  an.iile 
of  23  degs.  with  the  axle,  and  while  it  can  be  located  on  either 
the  front  or  back  of  the  wheels,  they  -ecommend  that  it  be  on 
the  front  of  the  leading  wheel   and  on   the   rear  of  the  hack 
'Iriving  wheel,  and  that  it  also  be  set  slightly  above  the  center 
line.     There  is  a  compression  latch  on  the  bottom  of  the  device 
•which  engages  the  lubricating  block.     One  setting  of  the  block 
is  sufficient  for  two  or  three  hundred  miies'  service,  and  pulling 
the  compression  device  back  one  notch  can  be  done  in  an  instant 
and  prepares  the  lubricitor  again  for  a<i  equal  service.     A  new 
"^block  can  also  be  applied  very  easily.     The  manufacturers  report 


■tiiat  b»ie  litbricating  blbdk  WiH'  hiake  'irpiH:  j',?«j  to  3-Ocio  Tnitts ' 

on  a  high  Speed  passt.'nger  and  jtVsoo  to  4.000  i?»n  a^:,f  vvitdv  engine. 
The  Iieating  of  the  tire;,  dtie  to  :e^<¥ssivc  trakitii^  doe^  n6t  affect 
th^  eifictettcy  of  thc;  lubricator.  ;^^  vi';- />-;';     -  ■ 


ONE  LOCOMOTIN  E  PULLS  \2i)  LOADI-I)  CARS. 


'On  Aiigiist  33  P^^  ji:ti',  iclW^Wt^b*■ 

ltft;  Altooina,  east  bound,  Avitli  iio^ipia<led,caFs,  Vhe  .gross  toiwagc 
of  cars  and  lading  being  8,S50  tons.  The  train  left  the  yard  with- 
out assistance  and  the  ItKonuitiv-e  naiidlou  it  alone  to  the  ]-.!K>la  . 
y;tri},  a  distance  of  127  miles.  TW  tfain  on  arrivirig  consisted  of 
1 19  cars,  one  haviiTg  been  set  Owt  at  Huntingdon  on ;  aocotnir  6£ 
a  btokeii,  brasj?,  t.be  gr^ss  tanttag'g  then  beitig  reduced  to'  8I7/8 
■tpn*.,     ,;",'■■    ■..;;"'•    \:  ;■■  t;;VV^  ";,;;.;;';./: '/V. :.  ..'•..  '^-v;/'-;'^:  •./.-". 

:  *tiiis  train  wa>  operated  on  ithe  following  scbeduk^:.;-.  r  ;;;'  V  . 


.■:.,■'■'■                       "tmiie     ' 

Time                         ■■   '4-     .,.: .!  .,' 

Mil^?. 

Station.-   '■:.>•     :       , -.     -Sriivi'd. 

I.tit.        IU-nia[i-k&' '--'  -  •.:-'-?•■■■■ 

;  11- 

Altoona     ... ,  .;,i'... . ; . ...  - ..... . 

7.SS.'                    ;■■-  ■■■-■.■■  •  .'. ,-  ■';•■■> 

;25.<-. 

Warrior   Ridge-  ...'.'...* .       S.45 

9.0;i     Took  water,-  .    •  :    •■..     - 

'  i .'. 

Huntingdon    ......  .v..  ...        9,2?  ,     ' 

^.42     Set  out  car.         .'••.•'  " 

:H9^ 

Viileyard    .  i:\  i^-,  , .  i-. .,;.-:    1-0.51 ' 

11.85     Ebcinf      cut     i>#     for 
.        water. 

27 

rVenholni   .....iii.iN.:.,..    .12.53 

2.05    Took    coal    and -water. 

SCI 

"BW"  .;.,:.;*..>....;.      S2S 

....     Stopped  for  water. 

\  .    ■ 

(2.4  niiles  wJBSt  of  nailev7 

■  ■'  .  .                                   '..' . ;  j.-  .V  --.*  ,-' 

-■■ .  %:\:. 

'•Bn-    :...............      ^;,.  ^  ': 

:\a'                           ■v''-.*:-.-^ 

■■■  .  ■'  •■■ 

'<!. 7  miles  east   of  HailcvV, 

■-"■'"    f  ^'  '*• 

15,1 

Wt^St    End    Su^qul■hanna    i'lidy.-. 

:/4r.4T:  :-     ;:'  ■■^-^-i^.r-'"' 

■...;-                .    ■■"•■.                         • — ^  -  -■ 

.:••':  •  V '■-    -■  ■  -'■  ■-■■■'■         -'  '■,. 

120.*^ 

:^  vv  ■.■■.-.  -^  •V.^  ■>•■.-.-■  "■;  ;  ;4.t7>.^iF. 

7.3»AM.  T  ot  al    included 

'■  '  '-  .r'--'-'.    *  -•  '^.■'':  ".'.''■  -■-.*■■  ',..■.'    *■  ■:  ■ 
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jTliis  train,  because  of  its  extfenve  leiigthj  was  trtljed  'ji'itlj'-i.  ' 
ti-lephone  between   the  locomotive  and   the  cabin  car  and   was 
liandkd  under  the  direction  oi  the  otticials  w!u>  accompanied  it. 


Westebx   Railway  vClv -k.--- At:/ th^ri^i^ar.mo«ils%  to 
held  oiii  Tiiesday,  Septeniber  JiMh.  a,  i>,tpvr  oftfitl^it,  "Aiitpinat 
Connectors    for   Freight   and    PaSseiigiT-lMiitv  Cars''  «^^ 
seme<I  by  Willis  C.  Squire.  ,.;..:.:.:■  ^.?-     -C 

*  S«-<-  .Amekican  Es-f-.iKjiK.  Fi-b..  IJVU'.  jK-f.{i  '"'. 
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A  WELL  ARRANGED  OIL  HOUSE. 


THE  UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF   HAVANA. 


Modern  oil  houses  have  reached  a  stage  of  perfection  in  this 
country  which  seems  to  leave  but  little  to  be  desired  and  it  is 
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oil.  The  valves  of  the  pumps  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily 
and  quickly  accessible.  It  is  provided  with  both  side  and  front 
discharge  and  the  rod  on  which  the  stops  are  located  is  threaded^ 
giving  a  very  positive  measurement  and  adjustment.  Reference 
to  the  illustration  will  show  its  general  arrangement  and  con- 
struction. 

In  this  oil  house  there  are  six 
tanks  located  along  one  side  of  the 
smaller  room  for  saturating  waste 
for  journal  boxes.  In  each  of  these 
tanks  is  a  screen  placed  about  5  in. 
above  the  bottom,  which  permits  the 
oil  to  drain  from  the  waste  to  a 
trough  which  carries  it  to  a  dripping 
pan  standing  at  one  end  of  the  row. 
Near  this  pan  is  a  Gilbert  &  Barker 
rotary  pump,  which  has  a  connection 
to  a  large  tank  in  the  basement  be- 
low it,  as  well  as  to  the  pan  of  used 
oil.  This  discharges  into  any  or  all 
of  the  waste  \anks.  the  arrangement 
being  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  building 
is  a  similar  rotary  pump.  This  pump 
is  used  for  filling  tlie  kerosene  cans, 
which  are  to  be  sent  out  on  the  road. 
This  equipment  has  proved  so  sat- 
isfactory thai  similar  houses  are  be- 
ing built  at  other  points  as  rapidly 
as  the  iquipnitnt  can  be  procured. 


P 

b 
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PLAN    OF    t)IL    Ilor.-^K — U.Vntll)    K.MLWAVS    OF    H.\V.\NA. 


satisfying  to  note  that  foreign  railroads  are  following  our  exam- 
ple and  installing  commodious  and  well  arranged  structures  and 
thoroughly  modern  equipment  for  this  purpose. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  oil  house  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  recently  completed  by  the  United  Railways  of 
Havana,  which  employs  large  storage  tanks  placed  beneath  the 
floor  and  draws  the  oil  through  a  battery  of  self-measuring 
pumps.  While,  of  coure,  this  house  is  comparatively  small, 
the  equipment  is  very  complete  and  the  arrangement  excellent. 
A  large  part  of  the  building  is  given  up  to  room  for  the  storage 
of  oil  barrels,  since  most  of  the  supply  is  purchased  in  these 
receptacles,  and  this  part  of  the  structure  has  a  concrete  floor 
on  a  level  with  the  platform  outside.  There  are  five  oil  storage 
tanks  placed  beneath  the  raised  floor  of  the  oil  room  proper, 
each  holding  2,690  gallons.  Most  of  the  tanks  are  filled  by 
gravity,  the  barrels  being  rolled  up  an  incline  over  the  ends  of 
the  tanks  where  there  is  an  opening,  with  a  very  fine  screen,  giv- 
ing entrance  into  each  tank.  There  are  two  tanks  for  car  oil, 
one  for  engine  oil,  oiie  for  cylinder  oil  and  one  for  kerosene,  the 
latter  being  provided  with  an  outside  filling  pipe,  since  this  oil  is 
purchased  in  bulk  and  delivered  in  tank  cars. 

Each  tank  is  provided  with  a  vent  pipe  carried  outside  the 
building  for  discharging  any  gases  that  might  accumulate,  and 
each  is  provided  with  a  storage  indicator  scaled  to  gallons,  which 
permits  an  inventory  of  the  oil  on  hand  to  be  obtained  at  any 
time. 

Three  of  the  pumps  for  the  heavy  oils  are  placed  together- 
outside  of  the  partition,  each  connecting  to  a  single  tank.  These 
pumps,  as  well  as  the  whole  equipment  of  the  house,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  80  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  This  pump  is  of  the  long  distance  self-measuring 
type,  which  accurately  measures  in  gallons,  half  gallons,  quarts, 
pints  or  smaller  quantities  at  a  stroke  and  discharges  the  oil 
directly  in  to  the  can  or  receptacle  without  the  use  of  measures 
or  funnels.  It  is  fitted  with  discharge  registers  and  a  continuous 
meter,  the  latter  registering  to  100,000  gallons,  and  then  auto- 
matically repeating.  It  is  provided  with  a  locking  device  which 
absolutely  prevents  an   unauthorized  per.'.cn  from  obtaining  any 
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HORIZONTAL  BORING  MACHINE 


Rochester  Boring  Machine  Co. 


On  many  classes  of  work  usually  doue  in  railroad  shops  a 
horizontal  boring  machine  that  is  also  adapted  to  drilling,  tap- 
ping and  milling  operations,  is  practically  a  necessity.  On  this 
basis  the  advantages  of  the  machine  shown  in  the  illustration 
will  be  appreciated  at  once.  Its  simplicity,  compactness,  ease 
of  operation  and  adaptability,  make  it  practically  as  valuable 
for  each  different  kind  of  work  as  the  regular  type  of  machme. 
Although,  in  general  appearance,  the  construction  is  compara- 
tively light,  it  is  very  rigid  and  is  designed  for  severe  duty  and 
for  producing  accurate  work  rapidly  at  the  minimum  cost. 

The  machine  illustrated  is  the  No.  .3  Rochester  horizontal, 
boring,  drilling,  tapping  and  milling  machine,  floor  boring  type, 
made  by  the  Rochester  Boring  Machine  Co.,  Rochester,  New 
York.     The  floor  plate,  planed  on  the  top  and  bottom  sides,  is 


steel  or  manganese  bronze,  entirely  enclosed  in  the  saddle  casting 
and  fully  protected.  The  spindle  is  so  designed  that  full  tra- 
verse is  obtained  without  resetting,  regardless  of  its  length. 
It  is  journaled  in  long  taper  bearings  of  phosphor  bronze 
located  at  each  end  of  the  saddle,  adjustable  from  the  outside, 
and  is  driven  by  two  large  spline  keys  fitted  into  a  sleeve  on 
which  the  driving  gear  is  mounted. 

Ten  speed  changes  and  eight  feeds  are  available,  besides  four 
speeds  for  milling.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  all  the  feeds 
are  reversible  and  any  desired  change  can  be  instantly  effected. 
The  motor  mounted  on  top  of  the  column,  transmits  power 
through  rawhide  gearing  to  the  vertical  splined  shaft,  which 
drives  the  gearing  enclosed  in  the  saddle.  A  large  number  of 
unnecessary  gears  are  eliminated  by  this  arrangement,  resulting 
in  a  high  transmission  efficiency.  ,  i :.    " 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  entire  rnachine  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  self  contained  and  motor  driven  and  can  therefore  be  lo- 
cated anywhere  without  regard  to  line  "-liafting.  Further,  it  is 
very  compact  and   simple,  all  the  mechanism  being  encased   m 


HORIZONTAL    BORING,    DRILLING,   TAPPING    AND    MILLING    MACHINE— RC»CHESTER,BC>BINC  JVIACHINE  CO. 


provided  with  the  usual  longitudinal  T  slots  and  is  rigidly  at- 
tached to  the  heavy  and  firmly  braced  slide  base  by  means  of 
heavy  bolts. 

Graduated  scales  with  vernier  readings  are  provided  for  locat- 
ing the  saddle  and  main  column  in  the  desired  positions,  and 
the  outboard  support  and  columns  are  also  furnished  with 
scales  giving  the  same  readings.  In  addition  to  this,  the  spindle 
has  a  micrometer  reading  attachment  for  gauging  depths  m 
boring,  drilling  or  milling.  The  outboard  bearing  is  made  with 
the  same  vertical  and  horizontal  traverse  as  the  main  column, 
and  is  provided  with  suitable  bushings  for  supporting  boring 
bars.  It  is  traversed  longitudinally  on  the  base  by  means  of 
a  rack  and  pinion  remaining  parallel  at  all  times  with  the  main 
slide  base.  The  head  and  outboard  column,  as  well  as  the  main 
column  and  its  saddle,  are  traversed  by  means  of  concentric 
hand  wheels — both  of  the  column  traversing  hand  wheels  being 
operated  either  by  hand  or  power.  Large  and  flat  bearing 
surfaces  fitted  with  solid  taper  gibs,  are  provided  on  the  saddle, 
column  and  outboard  support. 

All  the  driving  and   feed   gears   are  either  nickel   steel,   cast 


the  saddle,  and  running  in  oil,  so  that  all  moving  parts  are 
thus  fully  protected  and  all  operations  are  controlled  from  one 
position  convenient  to  the  work.  The  machine  can  be  started, 
stopped  or  reversed  independently  of  the  motor,  each  movement 
being  controlled  in  this  manner  by  a  separate  lever  which 
operates  a  friction  clutch. 

Some   of    the    general    specifications   of   the    No.   3   type    are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Diameter   of   spindle ,..,.,......,....... tH    in. 

Longitudinal  traverse  of  spindle. .  i»,. S6  in. 

Vertical  traverse  of  saddle ...'.i..., 64  in. 

No.   of  spindle   speeds ..>*..«. 10 

Range   of   spindle   speeds .lii— 2t>0   r.p.m. 

Range  of  speeds  for  boring  and  drilling 01 .25  in. 

Max.  distance  from  floor  plate  to  center  of  spindle 6  ft.  11  in. 

Size  of  floor  plate .,.....,....,,.,^-*. 6  x  9  ft! 

Floor  space — over  all ,..;...........;....»  ft.  «  in.  x  16  ft.  0  in. 

Weight,  complete ,.i»..,.»i., 19,000  lbs. 


Freight  Service  Through  the  Detroit  River  Tunnel,  which 
connects  Detroit  with  the  city  of  Windsor,  Canada,  was  inaug- 
urated on  September  15th.  A  ferry  was  formerly  used  between 
these  points. 
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nil.  Tlic  valves  of  the  pumps  arc  arraiiiiotl  so  as  to  be  easily 
an<l  quickly  acce>sible.  It  is  pn^vidt-d  witli  holh  side  and  front 
discharge  and  tlie  rod  cm  which  tiic  stops  arc  located  is  threaded, 
giving  a  very  positive  measurement  and  adju'^tment.     Reference 
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In  thi^  od  hon-c  tlicn-  arc  six  •; 
tank'^  located  along  one  side  of  the  ;., 
smaller    room    for    saturating    waste ; ;.; 

■for  journal  boxes.     In  each  of  these   ;;' 
tanks  is  a  screen  placed  about  5  in.    ■.., 
above  the  bottom,  which  permits  the    "^ 
oil    to    drain    from    the    waste    to    a    • 
trough  which  carries  it  to  a  dripping   .". 
pan  -tanding  ;it  one  end  of  the  row.  .  •.. 
.War  this  pan  is  a  Gilbert  &  Barker     v 
r^iary  i)innp,  which  has  a  connection  'V: 
to  a   large  tank  in  the  basement  be-  /.' 
low  it,  as  well  as  to  the  pan  of  used    :/v! 
oil.      This  discharges  into  any  or  all :  :, 
of  the  waste  lanks.  the  arrangement    ;  ■ 
being  as  is  -hown  in  the  illustration...  i: 
On  the  other   >ide  of  the  buildiiv/  ,''■' 
is:a  similar  rotary  innnp.     Tliis  pump  -'• 
IS  ii-ed  for  tilling  the  kerosene  cans,   >•' 
which  are  to  be  .>ent  out  on  the  road.    '• 
This  e(|ui|>nient  has  proved  so  sat-^^V- 

■isfactorv  ili.ii  ^inuiar  hou^es  are  be-  •,■;_• 
iiig  built  at  other  points  as  rai)id !y^ •','.■ 
U;  the  eiiu;pment  can  he  procured.    . 


satisfying  roiiotcihitt  loroign  railro.-tds  are  following  our  exam- 
ple and  in^taHriig  commodious  aiid  well  arranged  strnetures  and 
thoroiigljly.  modern  equipnient  for  thi>  purpose.     ^'    v    ':     ' 
V  An  oxample^  in  the  accotnpany- 

irtg  illttstratirtTi,  recently  vumplett'd  by  the  United  Railways  of 
Havana,  vyhich  emplo^vs  large  jtOrage  tanks  placetl  beneath  the"- 
floor  and  draws  the  oil  through  a  battery  of  self-mea>urmg 
pumps.  VVI.vile,  oi  .>cGiure,  this  hotise  is  comi>aratively  Miiall, 
the  e<iuii>nuii(  is  very  eoiupkte  and  tile  arrangement  excellent. 
A  large  part  of  the  buildin^^  is  given,  up  to nxmi  for  the  storage 
o#  oil  ban^cls,  Since  most  of  th*  snpply  is  purchased  in  these 
receptacles,  and  tliis  part  of  tJie  structure  has  a  concrete  lloor 
on  a  level  with  the  platfoi-tn  outside.  There  are  five  oil  storage 
tanks  placed  beneath  the  raised  floor  of  the  oil  room  proper, 
eacl)    holding    2,^   gaHo^^^^^  tanks   are    lilled   by 

gravity,  the  h.'irrel>  being  rolled  up  an  incline  over  the  ends  of 
the  tanks  where  tlitTci!?;  an  ojjeiiiiig,  v\it!i  a  very  tine  screen,  giv- 
ing entrance  into  each  laulv;     There  are  two  tanks   for  car  oil, 
.  one' for  ciT|;id'e  oil.'jlirl*- fiir^<^^^^  oil  and  uuv  for  kero-cne,  the 

latter  being  provided  with  an  out-ide  tilling  pipe,  since  this  oil  is 
purchased  in  bulk  and  delivered  in  lank  cars. 

Each  tank  is  provided  AyitJi  a  vent  pipe  carried  outside  the 
huildiiig  for  discharging  ai>y  gases  that  might  accumulate,  and 
each  is  provided  with  a  storage  indicator  scaled  to  gallons,  which 
permiis  an  invent'>ry  of  the  (.il  on  hand  to  !)e  obtained  at  .mv 
time*  ':    ■ 

Three  of  the  pumps  fi^r  the  lieavy  oils  are  placed  tr>getlier 
outside  of  the  partition,  each  c<.vnnecting  to  a  single  tank,  llu-e 
pumps,  as weH  as  the  .whole  equipmeju  of  the  house,  were  fur 
nislicd  by  the  Gilbert  &  Ba^cfcer  Mfg.  Go/,  go  I'Oiirth  Avemu , 
N'ew  York.  Tiiis  punip  ii-  of  the  long  di.sta«ice  self-mea>uring 
type,  Avhich  accurately  inesfsttres  in.j{allOns,  half  gallons,  (jnarts. 
pififs  or  sniaUer  qiiantities.  at  a  stroke  and  discharges  the  oil 
direeth:  in  jto  ihc- c^^  the  use  of  nuaMircs 

or  fttnncls.-    It  ik.  fittf^l  with  discharge  registers  and  ;i  continuous 
mcur,  tilt    hitter   registerhlg   to   ioo,Qoo  gallons,  an<l  then   auto- 
markaUy  r^JpeatiugV.    It*.i^:pr^iiyiVle<l  w.jth  a  locking  device  which 
.abaolHtciy^^pf^V^'^^-*  •'":''  jmaathorized  per.sjil  •■froin  < ii)taining  any 
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HORIZONTAL  BORINC.  MACHINE 


RoCH  ESfltR    BdRI  NO    AfAtWN^ 


-"On  many  classes  of  work  u>u;illy  doiie  iu  Tajlroad  sb6p&  a 
horizontal  boring  machine  thjit  is  also  ><iaptcU  to  drilling,  tap- 
ping and  milling  operations,  is  practically  a  necessity.  On  this 
basis  the  advantages  of  the  machine  shown  in  the  illustration 
will  be  appreciated  at  once.  Its  simplicity,  compactness,  ease 
of  operation  and  adaptability,  make  it  practically  as  valuable 
■  for  eacli  different  kind  of  work  as  the  regular  type  of  machine. 
Although,  in  general  appearance,  the  construction  is  compara- 
tively light,  it  is  very  rigid  and  is  designed  for  severe  dtity  and 
for  producing  accurate  work  rapidly  at  the  minimum  cost.       •  . ; 

The  machine  illustrated  is  the  Xo.  3  Rochester  horizontal; 
boring,  drilling,  tapping  and  milling  machine,  floor  boring  type, 
made  by  the  Rochester  Boring  Machine  Co.,  Rochester,  New 
York.     The  floor  plate,  planed  on  the  top  and  bottom  sides,  is 


:  steel  or  manganese  bronze,  entirely  cnclosol  iii. the  saddle  ca>ting 
;'aiid  fully  protected.  The  spindle  is  so  designed  that  full  tra- 
. verse  is  obtained  without  resetting,  regardless  of  its  length. 
■ ;  It  is .  jounialed  in  long  taper  bearings  of  phosphor  bronze 
locafed  at  each  end  of  the  saddle,  adjustable  from  the  outside, 
and  is  driven  by  iwo  large  spline  keys,  fitted  iiito  a  skwc  on 
which  the  driving  gear  is  mounted^     "v. '    -   v^  '^^  :■ 

Ten  speed  changes  and  eight  feeds  are  available,  besides  four 
speeds  for  milling.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  all  the  feeds 
are  reversible  iind  any  desired  change  Can  be  instantly  cft'octed. 
The  niotor  txiounted  6n  top  of  the  cDlumn,  transmits  power 
through  rawhide  gearing  to  tljc  vertical  splined  shaft,  which 
drives  the  gearing  enclosed  in  the  saddle.  A  large  luunber  of 
unnecessary  gears  are  eliminated  by  this  arrangefnent,  resulting 
iir •  a  high  tram srnission  effici ency ;  •  .p'>  .;  ■.■^, ..- ; 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  entire  machine  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  self  contained  and  motor  driven  , and  can  therefore  be  lo- 
cated anywhere  without  regard  to  line  slatting.  Further,  it  is 
very  eoliripact  and  simptle,  all  the  meclijanism  being  encased  m 
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provided  with  the  usual  longitudinal  T  slots  and  is  rigidly  it' 
tached  to  the  heavy  and  firmly  braced;  slide  base  by  means  of 
heavy  bolts. 

Graduated  scales  witli  vernier  readings  are  provided  for  locat- 
ing the  saddle  and  main  column  in  th.:  diesired  positions,  and 
the  outboard  support  and  columns  are  al.so  furnished  with 
scales  giving  the  same  readings.  In  addition  to  this,  the  spindle 
has  a  micrometer  reading  attachment  for  gauging  depths  in 
boring,  drilling  or  milling.  The  outboard  bearing  is  made  with 
the  same  vertical  and  horizontal  traverse  as  the  main  column, 
and  is  provided  with  suitable  bushings  for  supporting  boring 
bars.  It  is  traversed  longitudinally  on  the  base  by  means  of 
a  rack  and  pinion  remaining  parallel  at  all  times  with  the  main 
slide  base.  The  head  and  outboard  column,  as  well  as  the  main 
column  and  its  saddle,  are  traversed  by  means  of  concentric 
hand  wheels — both  of  the  column  traversing  hand  wheels  being 
operated  either  by  hand  or  power.  Large  and  flat  bearing 
surfaces  fitted  with  solid  taper  gibs,  are  provided  on  the  saddle, 
column  and  outboard  support. 
■■•-All  the  driving   and   feed   gears   are   either   nickel   steel,   cast 


the  saddle,  and  running  in  oil,  so  that  all  moving  parts  are 
thus  fully  protected  and  all  operations  are  controlled,  from  one 
position  convenient  to  the  work.  The  machhie  can  ].c  started, 
stopped  or  reversed  independently  of  the  motor,  each  movement 
being  controlled  in  this  maiiwer,h>'  a  Separate  lever  which 
operates  a  friction  clutch,   -^^v:'! -.yy-'"^^:  '^■■■.v^:''' {■';:■■■:]:■  ■ 

Some    of   the    general    s]K'ciiK»tioM:GfVlfe.-l^^^  are 

given  in  the  following  taide:  ^v^;  ;  ;V;.;  a-.  Lx  V;^-). 

Dianu  tt>r    oJ    .^pindlf ..... ... , .  . . .; .  ,  .i.Vli 

Loncitudinal  traverse  of  spindle. .  ..■<;.';>...= 

Vertical   traverse  of  saddle. .  ..vvV.  ...'■»;;;  iS, 

\o.    of    spindle    speeds.  .  .  . ;  . .  ...;'i;iV •■»•". 

Range    of   spindle    speeds................. 

Range  of  speeds  for  boring- and  dnlling.. 

Max.  distance  from  floor  plS'te  to  ci-nter  of  ipiivdlc.. 

Size  of  floor  plate ........>..  .^  ..;>  ...i .,.%... . 

Floor  space^-ov«r,  all . . , .. . .  '.-..;. . ; .  .,,.>.  .V*  •.• 
Weight,  complete  », . . ;. ... ..,..,  ..:i»r,\.;ii> 


>.^  *  ^'>w  •'..-•.•.•'«•  ^.«  .#V- Ulr- 
'p  •-.'■•  "->  ...,«..  ^.a  >VV  hI.'  ■ 
f  >'•,*  k.  .•-.  .,".  »....«..  ^  .Zv 

,>;,•.>..  15-^80*1    r  p.m. 

.  .> \ ,".  i.'. ; ... , .  .01 — .a.'i  in. 

....... .5  ft,   11  in. 

•'-. 6  X  9  ft. 

-.,,..«  fC  <  ia..»  iS  ft.  0  in. 

.^.i  i,. ■.:>>. i-;>.^..»,i;,.  19,000  lbs. 


Freight  Service  Throigh  the  Detroit  River  Tunnel,  which 
connects  Detroit  with  the  city  of  Windsor.  Canada,  was  inaug- 
urated on  September  15th.     A  ferry  was  formerly  used  between 

these  points.^i-.'.;;.'    :;;;/.;.;-; '^ 
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BOOK  NOTES 

Universal  Directory  of  Railway  Officials,  1910.  607  pages, 
5%  X  8J4-  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  Directory 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  3  Ludgate  Circus  Bldg.,  London,  E.  C. 
Represented  by  A.  Fenton  Walker,  140  Liberty  street,  New 
York  City.  Price,  $4.00. 
This,  the  sixteenth  annual  edition  of  the  Universal  Directory, 
has  been  very  carefully  revised  and  was  entirely  accurate  at  the 
time  of  publication  a  month  or  so  ago.  It  contains  the  correct 
name,  mileage,  gauge,  amount  of  the  equipment,  name  and 
address  of  all  officers,  with  their  proper  titles,  of  every  railway  in 
the  world.  These  roads  are  grouped  according  to  nations,  the 
first  being  the  United  Kingdom,  where  England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  are  separated.  Following  this  are  the  various 
countries  in  Europe  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Then  fol- 
lows the  countries  in  Asia,  also  in  alphabetical  order;  followed 
by  Africa  in  the  same  manner,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  Aus- 
tralia. Xorth  America  is  then  taken  up,  beginning  with  Canada, 
followed  by  Newfoundland  and  then  the  United  States.  Then 
comes  Central  America  and  South  America.  The  roads  in  each 
country  are  numbered  consecutively  and  in  the  back  of  the  book 
is  a  complete  alphabetical,  personal  index  of  all  the  railway  offi- 
cials in  the  world,  giving  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  road 
with  which  they  are  connected,  as  shown  m  the  body  of  the  book. 
To  any  one  who  has  correspondence  or  dealings  with  foreign 
railways  this  book  is  indispensable. 


MEN  WANTED 

Dr.\ftsmen. — Several  capable  draftsmen  and  estimators  by  a 
foundry  and  machine  company  near  New  York  City.  Salary 
dependent  upon  experience  and  ability.    Address  T.  I. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Car  .\nd  Locomotive  Draftsman. — Man  with  short  experience 
on  railroads  and  with  car  building  companies  wishes  position 
as  draftsman  where  opportunities  for  advancement  are  satis- 
factory.   Address  H.  E.  E. 

Sales  Engineer. — College  grade ;  five  years'  railroad  experi- 
ence, principally  in  the  shop.     Address  G.  E.  J. 

Shop  Foreman. — A  practical  man  whose  experience  includes 
drafting  room,  roundhouse,  erecting  shop  and  machine  shop 
work,  and  who  is  now  foreman  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient shops  in  the  country,  desires  a  better  position  where  ability 
will  receive  reward.    Address  F.  G.  Q. 


Mechanical  Engineer  or  Chief  Draftsman. — Long  experi- 
ence in  the  drafting  room  of  railways ;  at  present  chief  drafts- 
man; wishes  position  on  a  southern  railway.    Address  P.  F.  R. 


Chief  Draftsman  or  Similar  Position. — Technical  man, 
seven  years'  railroad  experience ;  now  leading  draftsman  on  loco- 
motive and  electrical  work  on  one  of  the  largest  railway  sys- 
tems.   Address  E.  J.  W. 


E.XPERT  ON  Machine  Tool  Design. — Has  had  long  experience 
with  the  design  and  building  of  machine  tools  and  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  shop  production.  Well  equipped  for  duties  as 
director  of  a  trade  school  or  similar  work     Address  S.  C.  J. 


Designer  of  Rairoad  Specialties. — Man  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  railroad  design  now  chief  draftsman  of  one  of  the 
largest  systems  wishes  position  with  a  supply  company  handling 
railway  specialties,  that  require  a  designer  of  exceptional  ability. 
Address  R.  L.  W. 


General  Inspector. — Middle-aged  man  with  technical  educa- 
tion; 20  years'  experience;  expert  on  fuel,  tests,  spark  throwing 
and  front  end  arrangements;  has  held  all  positions  from  fireman 


to  master  mechanic  and  from  machinist  to  mechanical  engineer. 
Address  S.  S. 


Mechanical  Engineer  or  Sales  Engineer. — University  grad- 
uate ;  twelve  years'  practical  experience  as  designing  engineer 
and  estimator  with  locomotive  car  manufacturers ;  has  been  chief 
draftsman  on  a  large  western  railroad  and  is  a  specialist  on  steel 
coach  calculations,  designs,  estimates  and  details.  Address 
H.  D.  W. 


Sales  Engineer,  Inspector  or  Mechanical  Engineer. — Grad- 
uate in  mechanical  engineering,  with  nine  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  capacity  of  special  apprentice,  draftsman,  chief  draftsman, 
roundhouse  foreman,  mechanical  inspector  and  chief  estimator 
with  railroads  and  steel  car  manufacturing  concern.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  mechanical  lines  and  exercising  of  executive 
ability.    Address  S.  F.  W. 


PERSONALS 

C.  M.  Stansbury  has  been  appointed  master    mechanic  of  the 
Ocean  Shore  Railway,  with  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R.  Q.  Prendergast  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  succeeding  R.  B. 
Stout. 


J.  E.  McLean  has  been  appointed  m.aster  mechanic  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  succeeding  George 
S.  Hunter. 


S.  B.  Burdell  has  been  appointed  assistant  mechanical  super- 
intendent of  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  with  office  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 


C.  A.  Brandt  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  with  office 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


C.  Harder  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  R.  L.  Langtim  as 
as  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.,  with 
office  at  Pittsburg,  Kan. 


J.  F.  Walsh,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  has  had  his  authority  extended  over  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  of  Indiana. 


J.  L.  Cunningham  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  R.  R.  at  Cape  Charles 
City,  Va.,  succeeding  G.  W.  Russell,  promoted. 


E.  F.  Tegtmeyer  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  divisions  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with 
office  at  Goodland,  Kan.,  succeeding  D.  H.  Speakman,  resigned. 


William  Gill,  instead  of  William  Hill,  as  previously  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Iowa  Central  Ry.  at  Marshalltown,  la.,  succeeding  C.  E. 
Gossett. 


G.  W.  Russell,  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia &  Norfolk  R.  R.  at  Cape  Charles  City,  Va.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  equipment  inspector,  reporting  to  the  super- 
intendent. 


W.  T.  Smith,  superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  Ken- 
tucky division  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  at  Covington,  Ky., 
has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  to  cover  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Ry.  of  Indiana. 
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C.  T.  Broxup,  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Manila  Rail- 
road, at  Caloocaii,  Philippine  Islands,  has  resigned. 


G.  J.  De  Vilbiss,  superintendent  of  the  motive  power  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  Ry. ;  Lawrence  C.  Engler,  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines, and  George  Milbourne,  engineer,  were  killed  in  the  wreck 
of  passenger  train,  north  bound,  on  that  road  near  Leinoyae, 
about  eleven  miles  south  of  Toledo,  on  September  12.       1   ;..:;""..': 


Locomotive — Performances  on  Grades  of  Various  Lengths 

Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  394  (October). 

Article  by  Beverley  S.  Randolph  investigating  the  effect  of  the 
length  of  grade  on  locomotive  oerformance. 


FOR    YOUR    CARD    INDEX 


Some  of  the  more  important  articles  in  this  issue  arranged  for 
clipping  and  insertion  in  a  card  index.  Extra  copies  of  this  page 
zcill  be  furnished  to  subscribers  only  for  eight  cents  in  stamps. 


Brake  Levers,  Design  of        Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  393  (October)^, 

Curve   for   the   rapid  determination   of   various   dimensions   of 
brake  levers. 


Cars — Passenger 


Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  381  (October). 


Steel  Pullman  Cars. 

Complete  description  of  all  steel  sleeping,  parlor,  etc.,  cars  de- 
signed by  The  Pullman  Co.  The  construction  is  fully  illustrated 
with  drawings  and  photographs.  Standard  underf rame  fits  14 
types  of  cars. 


Car-Truck 


Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  398  (October)?' 


Description  of  a  new  cast  steel  truck  manufactured  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Equipment  Co.  The  illustrations  show  detail  of 
design. 


Locomotive-Ash  Pan  Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  407  (October). 

Line   drawing   and   brief   description   of    self-clearing  ash  pan 
used  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


Locomotive — Development  of  British 

Amer.  Eng,  1910,  p.  387  (October), 

Article  by  R.  H.  Rogers  discussing  recent  changes  in  locomo- 
tive design  in  Great  Britain.  Based  on  personal  observations 
during  an  extensive  visit.  ' .  "  -  ■ 


Locomotive— 4-6-2  Type         Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  391  (October). 


Total  heating  surface,  4,389  sq.  ft. 
Steam  pressure,  200  lbs. 
Traction  effort,  31,800  lbs. 


Total  weight,  256,000  lbs. 
Weight  on  drivers,  162,000  lbs. 
Cylinders,  24  x  26  in. 
Wheels,  80  in. 

Illustrated  description  of  a  very  large  and  powerful  passenger 
locomotive  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  for  the 
Vandalia  Line.  Elevation  and  sectional  drawings.  Table  showing 
recent  service,  including  coal  consumption  and  speed. 


Locomotive— 2-8-2  Type        Amer.  Eng..  1910,  P-  405  (October). 


Total  heating  surface,  5,559  sq.  ft. 
Steam  pressure,  180  lbs. 
Tractive  effort,  45,300  lbs. 


Total  weight,  263,100  lbs. 
Weight  on  drivers,  204,450  lbs. 
Cylinders,  23^  by  30  in. 
Wheels,  57  in.  diameter. 

Built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Co.  Designed  to  burn  lignite.  Illustrations 
include  front  end,  grates,  firebox  and  the  Collins  pedestal  binder. 


Locomotive — Water  Tube  Fire  Box 

Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  411  (October). 

Type  of  watertube  firebox  in  successful  use  on  the  Northern 
Railway  of  France.     Illustrated  description. 


Locomotive  Terminals — Oil  House 

: .;      Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  416  (October). 

Brief  illustrated  description  of  a  well  arranged  oil  house  on 
the  United  Railwavs  of  Havana. 


Locomotive  Valve  Gear       Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  408  (October). 

A  new  radial  valve  gear  designed  by  the  Hobart-AUfree  Co., 
based  on  principle  of  both  the  Marshall  and  Walschaert  types.  A 
full  illustrated  description,  including  dimensioned  drawings. 


Machine  Tools. — Hollow  Chisel  Mortising  Machine 

Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  413  (October). 

Illustrated  description  of  a  new  hollow   chisel  mortising  and 
boring  machine.    Built  by  the  Atlantic  Works,  Inc. 


Machine  Tools. — Horizontal  Boring  Machine 

Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  417  (October). 

Illustrated  description  of  a  combined  boring,  drilling,  tapping 
and  milling  machine  of  the  horizontal  type.  Designed  by  the 
Rochester  Boring  Machine  Co. 


Shop  Devices     ■^v-    ^"'•.•       Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  397  (October). 

Dies  for  shearing  squares  on  ends  of  staybolts. 

-  Brief   illustrated  description   showing  dies  used  at  the  Read- 
ville  shops  for  shearing  the  squares  on  the  ends  of  staybolts. 


Shop  Devices  :^:;':  •  ■      Amer.  Engr.,  1910,  p.  406  (October). 

Valve  stem  turning  and  rolling  tool. 

Brief  illustrated  description  of  combined  tool  for  turning  and 
rolling  a  valve  stem.      :  .^i^; -i , 


Superheater— Fire  Tube  Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  403  (October). 

Used  on  Great  Western  (England)  Railway.  Designed  by  G. 
J.  Churchward,  locomotive  superintendent.  Six  i  in.  tubes  in 
each  element.  Elements  connected  to  a  horizontal  header  in 
smoke  box.    Description  fully  illustrated. 


Train  Resistance  Formula      A  HER.  ENfc,,  19ZO,  P-AOJ  (Oct<^er) 

Formula  suggested  by  Lawford  H.  Fry,  based  on  Prof 
Schmidt's  experiments.  It  includes  factors  for  both  weight  anJ 
speed  o£  tr^  in  one  formula. 
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CATALOGS. 


Drawing  Instruments. — Kolesch  &  Company,  138  Fulton  St.,  New  York, 
are  issuing  a  small  pamphlet  describing  the  "Richler"  precision  instru- 
ments for  the  use  of  draftsmen  and  surveyors. 


Controllers.- — The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
cently issued  Bulletin  Xo.  4761,  which  Koes  into  some  detail  in  describing 
the  Sprague   General   Electric  type   "M"  control   system. 


Vanadium  Steel. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  is- 
sued a  small  catalogue  giving  the  process  used  in  treatment  of  vanadium 
steel,  including,  tables  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  various  types  and 
their  uses. 


Railroad  Scales. — .\  36  page  catalogue  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Government  Standard  Scale  Works,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  describing  various 
styles  of  new  scales,  including  standard  railroad  track  scales  with  capacity 
of  60  tons  and  up. 


Snow  Plows. — Bulletin  No.  lOOo,  isssued  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.,  New  York  City,  describes  its  rotary  snow  plows  very  fully,  including 
illustrations  of  these  plows  at  work  making  cuts  24  ft.  deep.  It  also  gives 
a  list  of  railroads  that  are  users  of  this  design  of  rotary  plow. 


Small  Generators. — The  Triumph  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  re- 
cently issued  new  Bulletins  Nos.  391,  411  and  421,  describing  its  direct 
current  steel  frame  generators  and  motors  and  small  direct  connected  gen- 
erator sets  with  vertical  type  engines.  The  capacity  of  these  machines  is 
up  to  100  k.  w. 


Tool  Holdek. — .\  small  circular  is  being  issued  by  the  G.  R.  Lang  Co., 
Meadville,  Pa.,  describing  the  various  styles  of  its  new  tool  holder  for 
shapers,  boring  mills  and  lathes.  It  includes  a  number  of  illustrations 
showing  the  application  to  the  various  machines,  and  adaptability  for  all 
classes  of  work. 


Metallic  Packing. — ^This  is  the  subject  of  a  new  40  page  catalogue  is- 
sued by  the  Holmes  Metallic  Packing  Co.,  of  VVilkes-Barre,  Pa.  It  contains 
a  description  of  packings  for  all  purposes,  with  illustrations  showing  their 
application  and  a  large  amount  of  data  on  the  life  of  these  packings  in 
service  on  locomotives. 


Conveying  Machinery. — Coal  handling  equipment  and  machinery,  the 
subject  of  a  new  Bulletin  No.  42,  issued  by  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus, 
O.,  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  the  various  styles  of  coal 
handling  machinery,  one  section  being  devoted  to  locomotive  coaling  sta- 
tions and  their  equipment. 


Air  Compressors. — Publication  S91,  issued  by  the  National  Brake  & 
Electric  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  consists  of  a  68  page  catalogue  with  tables 
and  a  large  number  of  reproductions  from  photographs,  and  diagrams  show- 
ing National  motor  driven  air  compressors  and  also  some  well  designed 
portable   air  compressor  outfits. 


Valve  Grinder. — The  catalogue  issued  by  the  Turner  Machine  Co..  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  illustrates  and  describes  some  of  its  automatic  valve  grinding 
machines,  including  moulding  machines  and  foundry  equipment.  The  valve 
grinding  machines  are  valuable  in  saving  labor  and  time,  especially  when 
used  for  grinding  air  brake  cocks. 


Portable  Electric  Drills. — The  Spraguc  Electric  Co.  has  issued  small 
bulletins  describing  its  electric  drills  for  direct  and  alternating  current. 
The  power  required  is  roughly  104  watts  when  operating  a  %  in.  drill  in 
machine  steel  at  a  feed  of  about  4  in.  per  minute.  There  are  also  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  of  small  motor  driven  disc  and  propeller  fans. 


High  Speed  Drills. — Catalogue  No.  10  on  this  subject  is  being  issued  by 
the  Celfor  Tool  Co.,  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago.  The  catalogue  is  attrac- 
tive and  well  illustrated,  going  into  detail  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
these  drills.  It  contains  a  large  table  with  valuable  information  regarding 
the  feed  and  speed  of  the  drills  for  cast  iron,  medium  and  hard  steel. 


Drills  and  Horizontal  Boring  Mills.— The  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  is  issuing  an  attractive  and  well  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
descriptions  and  complete  specifications  of  its  universal  and  plain  radial 
drills,  with  arms  up  to  5  ft.  in  length,  and  also  various  styles  of  horizontal 
boring,  drilling  and  milling  machines,  which  are  adapted  for  all  classes  of 
work.  . 

The  Mechanigraph. — Topping  Bros.,  122  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City, 
have  recently  issued  an  attractive  catalogue  describing  and  illustrating  their 
new  process  of  making  drawings  transparent  so  that  blue  prints  can  be  made 
directly  from  the  original  drawing.  It  also  describes  a  machine  for  reno- 
vating old  worn  out  tracings  without  affecting  the  original  lines  of  the 
drawing. 


Steel  Car  Paint. — The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  has  just  issued  a  very  attractive  little  booklet  of  envelope  size  on 
their  paint  for  steel  cars.  The  booklet  net  only  goes  into  the  merits  of 
the  Dixon  paint  for  this  service,  but  illustrates  a  number  of  different  types 
of  steel  cars  upon  which  Dixon's  paint  has  given  excellent  service.  The 
booklet  also  contains  color  chips  showing  the  four  colors  in  which  this  cai 
paint  is  marie. 


Non-Corkosive  Sheet  Metal. — A  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  corrosion 
of  steel  and  iron  is  issued  by  the  Stark  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  makers 
of  Toncan  metal.  The  treatise  sets  forth,  clearly  and  concisely,  the  facts 
concerning  corrosion  and  rust,  their  causes  and  remedy.  Some  interesting 
comparisons  are  made  of  old-time  iron  and  modern  iron  and  steel,  showing 
the  elTcct  of  purity,  homogeneity  and  density  on  its  life  and  including  the 
uses  of  a  rust-resisting  product  like  Toncan  metal. 


High  Pressure  Blowers. — Catalogue  No.  175,  issued  by  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  illustrates  and  describes  a  variety  of 
horizontal  impeller  type  blowers  suitable  for  gas  or  oil  burners,  including 
annealing  furnaces  and  metal  melting  furnaces.  Some  of  these  blowers 
are  direct  connected  to  engines  or  motors  by  a  flexible  coupling  of  leather 
links  to  take  care  of  any  defects  in  alignment  and  end  thrust.  The  capao 
ity,  at  1'/i  lbs.  presssurc,  ranges  from  25  to  15,000  cu.  ft.  per  minute  with 
»'()0  to  800  revolutions  per  minute,  but  the  blowers  are  recommended  for 
pressures  up  to  5  lbs. 


NOTES. 


United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co. — Otis  H.  Childs,  chairman  of  th» 
executive  committee  and  a  director  of  this  company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
died   on   August   22. 


Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co. — It  is  announced  by  this  company, 
of  2  Rector  St.,  New  York,  that  John  J.  Malloy  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral purchasing  and  supply  agent  and  will  have  charge  of  all  departments 
heretofore  under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Pye. 


S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co. — This  company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  announces  the 
appointment    of    Edward    H.    Barnes    at    Atlanta,    Ga.,    as    representative    of 
the  Southern  district.     Previous  to  his  appointment  Mr.  Barnes  was  associ 
ated  with  the  Bass  Foundry  Machine  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Homestead  Valve  Manufacturing  Co.— The  above  company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  opened  an  office  at  1135  Park  Row  Building,  in  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  Frank  Boyle,  for  the  sale  of  Homestead  valves 
in  this  territory,  and  will  carry  a  stock  of  valves  for  immediate  delivery. 


Rockwell  Furnace  Co. — To  accommcdate  the  increasing  business  in  the 
Middle  West,  this  company,  of  27  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  has  opened  a 
branch  office  in  the  Fisher  Bldg.,  Room  718,  Chicago,  111.  The  office  will 
be  in  charge  of  A.  L.  Stevens,  an  experienced  furnace  engineer,  and  will 
enable  the  company  to  give  more  prompt  attention  to  the  Western  trade. 


Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co. — E.  S.  Jackman  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  above 
company,  announce  that  James  A.  Sherwood,  who  for  the  past  five  years 
has  filled  a  responsible  position  in  the  sales  organization  of  this  company, 
has  been  appointed  the  Canadian  agent  for  Thomas  Firth  &  Sons,  Ltd.. 
Sheffield,  England.  Mr.  Sherwood  will  have  full  charge  of  the  Canadian 
trade  beginning  October  1,  with  headquarters  in  Montreal. 


Wells  Bros.  Co. — The  above  company,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  new  store  in  New  York  City  at  90  Worth  St.,  and  the 
stock  of  tools  which  was  formerly  carried  at  126  Chambers  St.  has  been 
moved  to  the  new  store.  A  full  and  complete  stock  of  screw  cutting  tools 
will  be  carried,  so  they  are  ready  for  immediate  delivery  on  special  rush 
orders.  The  new  .store  will  be  managed  by  Chas.  II.  Coe,  formerly  with  A. 
Z.   Boyd,  of  New  York  City. 


H.  W.  Johns- .Manville  Co. — Owing  to  the  increased  business  in  the 
vicinity  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  above  company,  of  100 
William  St.,  New  York,  has  recently  found  it  necessary  to  open  a  new 
office  in  each  of  these  cities.  The  Atlanta  office  is  located  in  the  Empire 
BIdg.,  in  charge  of  W.  F.  Johns,  who  has  been  traveling  in  this  territory 
for  the  company  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  Rochester  office  is  located 
at  725  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  charge  of  H.  P.  Demoine,  formerly  with 
the  Buffalo  branch  of  the  company. 


American  Locomotive  Co. — The  annual  report  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
board  of  directors.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  net  earnings  were 
$2,597,949.  as  compared  with  $1,342,671  in  1909,  and  the  surplus  was 
$334,753.  as  compared  with  a  loss  of  $762,860  last  year,  showing  an  im- 
provement in  the  net  results  of  $1,097,619.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  company  had  unfilled  orders  on  its  books  amounting  to  $6,160,000. 
And  on  July  1st,  J 910,  the  amount  was  $17,650,000. 


Locomotive  Boilers 


A  REVIEW   OF   REPORTS   PRESENTED   AT   THE   RECENT   RAILWAY  CONGRESS   ON   THIS   IMPORTANT 
SUBJECT,    WHICH    INDICATE    A    LACK    OF     UNIFORMITY    IN    PILVCTICES    AND    LITTLE 

PROSPECTIVE  IMPROVEMENT.  •;.  :-:  :  v.:  J-'-; 


A  thorough  consideration  of  the  question  of  improvements  in 
locomotive  boilers  brings  to  light  curiously  divergent  views  en- 
tertained by  designers,  and  clearly  indicates,  from  the  standpoint 
of  universal  application  at  least,  that  many  problems  must  still 
be  solved  before  general  uniformity  in  prominent  details  of 
construction  will  be  attained.  In  American  practice  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  latter  condition  practically  prevails,  but  in  com- 
parison with  ideas  covering  the  same  operations  which  are  en- 
tertained in  foreign  countries  the  difference  exhibited  is  startling 
to  a  degree,  when  the  similarity  of  the  work  which  the  appa- 
ratus must  perform,  no  matter  where  located,  is  borne  in  mind. 

It  may  necessarily  be  regarded  as  elementary  in  view  of  this 
treatment  to  assert  that  primarily  a  boiler  is  intended  to  make 
steam  in  sufficient  volume  for  the  work  at  hand,  and  that  this 
is  its  mission  in  whatever  country,  but  some  freaks  in  its  design 
and  some  peculiar  variations  in  the  operations  connected  with 
its  maintenance  as  exhibited  in  various  lands  might  almost  impel 
the  thought  that  a  different  appliance  was  under  consideration. 

This  was  well  exemplified  during  the  recent  Eighth  Session 
of  the  Railway  Congress  when  reports  on  boiler  design  and  the 
care  of  boilers  were  submitted  from  railroads  in  every  country 
of  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  China,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Dutch  Indies  and  the  Congo.  A  careful  reading  of 
these  voluminous  bulletins  indicates  that  the  greatest  divergence 
of  opinion  exists  in  the  treatment  of  many  items  entering  into 
boiler  construction,  but  particularly  in  connection  with  the  mate- 
rial and  the  shape  of  fireboxes,  the  material  for  tubes,  and  their 
mode  of  application  and  repair;  the  practicability  or  utility  oi 
superheaters,  and  of  the  value  of  water  tube  boilers.  Many 
examples  of  curious  practices  were  also  presented,  but  it  ^s 
thought  that  a  discussion  of  the  above  principal  features  may 
prove  of  greater  interest. 

To  explain  the  assertion  that  uniformity  in  detail  of  con- 
struction is  present  in  this  country  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that 
the  type  of  boiler  generally  used  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada is  that  with  a  round  top  firebox  of  what  is  termed  the 
extended  wagon  top  style,  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  circular 
portion  of  the  firebo.x  and  the  rear  portion  of  the  barrel  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  front  portion  of  the  boiler.  Usually  the  course 
of  the  boiler  next  to  the  firel)Ox  and  tlie  front  course  of  the  iKiiler 
are  both  cylindrical  in  form,  joined  together  by  a  middle  taper 
course.  The  dome  is  usually  placed  on  the  course  next  to  the  fire- 
box. A  few  of  the  larger  railroads,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
lines,  including  allied  roads,  and  the  Great  Northern  are  usuig 
the  Belpaire  firebox,  while  others,  such  as  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railways,  have  used  the  Belpaire  more  or 
less  extensively,  but  in  each  case  the  latest  engines  have  be;n 
equipped  with  round  top  boilers. 

As  very  clearly  put  by  H.  H.  Vaughan  in  his  report  to  the 
Railway  Congress  on  American  practices  the  extensive  use  of 
the  round  top  fire-box  is  explained  I)y  the  results  from  it  being 
on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  Belpaire  form  of  box  has,  no 
doubt,  an  advantage  in  the  fact  that  tlie  stresses  in  the  various 
plates  and  stays  can  be  accurately  determined  by  calculation, 
whereas  in  the  round  top  boiler,  especially  one  of  the  radial 
stayed  type,  these  stresses  cannot  be  determined  with  the  sari: 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  service,  however,  of  many  thousands 
of  round  top  boilers  has  fully  demonstrated  the  safety  of  this 
type  when  properly  constructed  and  maintained,  and  has  proved 
the  correctness  of  the  calculations  by  which  their  strength  is 
determined.  The  Belpaire  fire-box  is  somewhat  more  expensive 
to  construct  than  the  round  top,  and  adds  a  certain  amount  to 
the  weight  of  the  boiler  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 


the  heating  surface,  hence  the  largely  predominating  use  of  the 
simpler  round  type.    vC.=i'^ 

Round  Top  Boiler  the  Standard. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  latter  construction  is  so  greatly 
in  the  majority  on  American  roads,  it  may  be  assigned  as  the 
"standard"  type,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to 
review  briefly  the  opinion  in  which  it  is  held  abroad.  It  is  quite 
singular,  in  view  of  the  popularity  which  the  round  top  boiler 
enjoys  here,  to  find  it  utterly  repudiated  in  France.  The  chief 
French  railways  have  adopted  Belpaire  boilers  on  all  their  more 
recent  locomotives,  with  the  exception  that  the  Paris-Lyons- Med- 
iterranean is  designing  a  single  Pacific  locomotive  with  a  round 
top  boiler.  M.  Xadal,  Chief  Engineer  oi  tiie  French  State  Rail- 
ways, does  not  explain  why  the  round  top  toiler  is  not  pre- 
ferred, contenting  himself  merely  with  the  non-committal  state- 
ment, "Each  of  tliese  two  types  has  its  own  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  these  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. It  must  finally  be  recognized  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  very  dcfmite,  but  the  round  top  boiler  is  more  exten- 
sively used,  and  it  appears  to  be  preferable  in  the  case  of  large 
boilers." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extensive  use  of  this  type  abroad  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Servia  and  Turkey  the  boilers  of  the  more  recent  locomo- 
tives are  round  topped.  Belpaire  boilers  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  on  older  locomotives  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  flat 
tops  of  the  Bciker  and  other  similar  types.  In  Russia  it  is  prac- 
tically the  standard,  and  is  generally  preferred  in  Holland, 
Sweden,  Switzfrland,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Great  Britain  exhibits  many  boilers  of  the  Belpaire  type,  but 
a  careful  analysis  indicates  about  a  two-thirds  majority  in  favor 
of  the  round  top.  ■ ''  " '': 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  interest  which  so  generally 
attaches  to  boiler  construction  at  this  time,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  is  contained  in  Mr.  Vaughan's  valuable  paper  the 
reporters  of  the  various  countries  at  large  did  not  assign  any 
definite  reason  for  the  preference  toward  either  tjpe.  It  is 
conlidently  believed  that  locomotive  design  in  England  at  pres- 
ent is  in  the  throes  of  a  radical  metamorphosis :  this  based  on 
the  many  and  diversified  experiments  which  all  roads  are  con- 
ducting, therefore  reticence  may  lie  reasonably  looked  for  in 
that  quarter,  but  in  the  instance  of  the  other  countries  the  same 
condition  does  not  apply,  and  there  is  no  real  reason  why  the 
conclusions  which  dictated  the  choice  in  favor  of  the  round  top 
boiler  should  not  be  apparent.  However,  enough  has  been 
gained  at  least  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  latter  type  is  over- 
whelmingly in  the  majority  all  over  the  world,  and  that  in  one 
item,  the  outer  shell,  there  is  a  prospect  of  ultimate  uniformity 

Wide  Latitude  in  Firebox  Material. 

In  the  matter  of  fireboxes  proper  great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  in  regard  to  the  material  from  which  they  should  bt 
made.  They  are  exclusively  of  steel  in  this  country,  but  the 
preference  for  copper  abroad  is  seemingly  too  deeply  rooted  to 
be  overthrown  for  many  years.  In  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Turkey  copper  is  generally  employed. 
Trials  of  iron  fireiioxes  have  been  made  on  several  railways 
therein,  and  some  are  still  the  object  of  trial  at  present.  For  in- 
stance, the  Austrian  State  Railway  has  a  number  of  ingot-iron 
fireboxes,  and  also  iron  water  tube  boxes  of  the  Brotan  system. 
Both  are  said  to  give  good  results  in  the  trials  which  have  now 
been  going  on  for  four  or  five  years. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Hungarian   State   Railway  tried 
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five  fireboxes  made  of  ingot  iron,  but  these  had  to  be  taken  out 
after  they  had  been  in  use  a  comparatively  short  time  and  re- 
placed by  copper  fireboxes,  because  they  showed  cracks  and 
serious  rusting  in  tlieir  lower  portions.  A  firebox  on  that  road 
is  at  present  being  fitted  with  a  crown  sheet  of  ingot  iron.  The 
iron  fireboxes  also  did  not  give  good  service  on  the  Austrian 
Xorth-Western  Railway,  and  had  to  be  taken  out  because  cracks 
formed.  The  Austrian  Southern  Railway  has  experimented  with 
ingot  iron  fireboxes  made  from  corrugated  plate,  on  the  Hass- 
well  system,  and  also  for  a  short  time  with  copper  fireboxes 
having  the  tube  plate  of  ingot  iron.  The  results,  however,  were 
unfavorable,  as  cracks  and  fissures  appeared :  in  some  cases  dur- 
ing the  fitting,  in  others  while  in  use,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  fuel  used  (coal)  acted  on  the  matcri;)!  and  produced  a  chem- 
ical change  which  affected  the  strength  and  durability  of  the 
plate  to  a  material  degree.  These  trials  were  accordingly 
stopped,  and  the  copper  firebox  permanently  re-established. 

Copper  practically  rules  in  Russia  tor  this  purpose,  but  exten- 
sive experiments  have  been  made  witli  other  material.  Fire- 
bo.xes  with  iron  side  sheets  may  be  encountered  on  the  Viadi- 
caucasus  line,  which  has  30^  locomotives  out  of  809  so 
equipped.  Up  to  the  present  the  results  are  said  to  have  been 
good,  with  the  exception  that  the  use  of  hard  water  results  in 
corrosion  of  the  iron  plates.  Eight  other  roads  in  that  country 
are  using  iron  as  an  experiment  for  the  fireboxes,  partly  in  the 
form  of  full  sheets,  and  partly  for  tube  plates  and  back  plates 
The  results  of  these  experiments  vary;  that  is,  they  are  good  on 
lines  where  the  water  has  not  more  than  24.7  English  dcgreees 
of  hardness,  and  bad  where  the  water  has  from  24.7  to  iii  de- 
grees of  hardness.  The  iron  plates  require  more  looking  after 
'  than  the  copper  owing  to  leaky  tube  troubles,  and  apparently 
this  consideration  will  result  in  tlie  total  abandonment  of  any 
material  other  than  copper. 

In  France  the  fireboxes  remain  of  copper  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  any  change,  although  there  are  isolated  instances 
where  several  railways  arc  experimentnig  with  boxes  made  en- 
tirely of  steel  following  the  American  practice.  Two  locomo- 
tives on  the  French  Xorthern  were  recently  fitted  up  in  tnis 
way,  but  beyond  the  statement  "The  application  ig  too  recent  to 
enable  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  yet,"  there  is  no  augury 
for  the  future.  Although  the  Midi  has  fitted  a  considerable 
number  of  engines  with  steel  crown  sheets  which  are  giving 
good  results  and  afford  satisfaction,  the  French  engineers  retain 
prominently  in  nnnd  the  fact  that  the  Paris-Lyons-Meditcrranean 
a  dozen  years  ago  tried  fireboxes  made  wholly  of  steel  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results  owing  to  the  cracks  which  very  quickly 
formed  in  the  stayed  portions. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  French  State  Railway  has  been 
trying  on  two  locomotives  having  working  pressure  of  185 
pounds  and  of  213  pounds,  respectively,  tube  plates  with  tha' 
part  which  receives  the  tubes  made  of  steel,  and  the  lower  par' 
made  of  copper.  In  this  ingenious  but  certainly  questionable 
arrangement  the  two  parts  of  the  tube  plate  are  joined  by  a 
lapped  seam,  the  copper  being  on  the  side  toward  the  fire,  so 
that  it  can  be  caulked,  and  with  the  seam  a  little  higher  than 
the  arch.  Up  to  the  present  time  these  compound  plates  are  said 
to  have  given  good  results,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  seam 
a  frequent  caulking,  and  some  of  the  rivets  have  been  replaced. 

Steel  fireboxes  have  not  been  found  satisfactory  on  the  Italian 
State  Railway  where  they  are  embodied  in  the  American  built 
engines  which  are  running  there.  These  engines  have  J/j  in. 
tube  plates  and  11/32  in.  crown  and  side  sheets.  In  referring  to 
the  performance  of  these  boxes  M.  Nadal  states  that  the  results 
have  not  been  satisfactory,  without  further  comment. 

Failure  of  Ingot  Iron  Boxes. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  experiments,  however,  to  deter- 
mine the  most  enduring  and  in  general  satisfactory  material  for 
this  purpose  were  conducted  on  the  Bavarian,  Saxon,  Dutch  and 
Prussian  railways,  and  the  general  result  has  been  a  return  to 
the  former  practice  where  copper  was  universally  employed. 
The  Bavarian  State  Railway  was  supplied  in  1900  and  1901  with 
two  freight  and  two  express  engines  built  in  the  United  States, 


which  had  fireboxes  of  ingot  iron.  The  boxes  in  the  freight 
engines  had  to  be  renewed  after  four  years,  and  again  after 
three  years.  The  second  time  copper  fireboxes  were  substituted. 
In  regard  to  the  express  locomotives,  one  had  its  iron  firebox 
replaced  after  three  years  by  a  copper  box,  and  the  other  after 
six  years.  The  ingot  fireboxes  gave  good  results  when  first 
used ;  afterwards  corrosion  appeared  inside,  particularly  at  the 
points  in  contact  with  the  fire,  and  also  cracks,  which  started 
from  the  staybolt  holes.  These  latter  enlarged  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  made  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  boxes.  Fur- 
ther experiments  have  not  been  made  by  this  road. 

Trials  were  made  with  ingot  iron  boxes  on  the  Saxon  State 
Railway  during  1892-1902,  but  in  consequence  of  corrosion  and 
pitting  the  copper  came  quickly  back  into  its  own.  This  mate- 
rial had  also  a  trial  on  the  Dutch  and  Danish  State  railways, 
but  little  durability  was  shown  and  consequently  no  further  ex- 
periments were  made  with  them.  At  present  this  latter  line  is 
conducting  tests  witli  iron  tube  plates  in.  copper  boxes,  arid  aho 
with  fireboxes  made  of  "hard  copper"  and  "special  copper,"  this 
being  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Heckman  of  Duisburg. 

I'irtboxcs  made  of  ingot  iron  and  nickel  copper  have  been 
tried  on  the  Prussian-Hessian  State  Railway.  Trial  previously 
made  with  ingot  iron  fireboxes  gave  results  which  were  so  un- 
favorable that  in  1896  it  was  practically  decided  that  such  fire 
boxes  should  not  be  used.  Their  average  life  was  only  three 
years,  and  much  less  under  unfavorable  conditions,  particularly 
where  bad  water  was  present.  In  one  instance  the  box  lasted 
only  six  months.  It  was  also  found  that  during  use  cracks  ap- 
peared, not  un frequently  in  the  firebox  walls.  Not  only  was  it 
difficult  to  repair  these,  but  in  a  number  of  cases  it  involved 
uuich  expenditure  and  loss  of  time.  Although  the  use  of  ingot 
iron  fireboxes  has  been  again  recommended  in  certain  quarters, 
it  is  practically  assured  that  nothing  will  materialize,  and 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  bad  result  obtained  in  Bavaria. 

Continuing  its  experiments,  the  Prussian-Hessian  State  Rail- 
way has  installed  fireboxes  of  nickel  coj)pcr  in  a  simple  freight 
engine  and  a  compound  freight  engine.  The  nickel  proportion 
is  about  15  per  cent.,  and  the  boxes  were  applied  in  the  summer 
of  1905.  When  the  simple  engine  was  carefully  exarnined  in 
1908  it  was  found  that  the  side  corners  of  the  tube  plate  had 
been  considerably  affected  by  the  fire,  and  several  rivet  holes 
showed  cracks ;  in  particular  the  left  corner  of  the  back  plate 
was  defective.  In  order  to  make  repairs  permitting  the  use  of 
the  locomotive  it  was  necessary  to  apply  copper  patches  19  in. 
long  at  the  damaged  spots.  The  side  sheets  and  the  crown 
sheet  were  still  in  good  condition. 

No  report  on  the  condition  of  the  compound  engine  which 
was  fitted  out  at  the  same  time  is  given,  but  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  other  engine  the  conclusion  may  readily  be  drawn 
that  nickel  copper  is  an  unsuitable  material  for  fireboxes,  for 
although  it  costs  much  more,  it  presents  no  advantages. 

Prohibitive  Cost  of  Nickel  Copper. 

Figures  assist  facts,  and  in  passing  it  may  be  well  to  slightly 
comment  on  the  enormous  co.st  of  nickel  copper  over  ordinary 
copper,  and  the  cost  of  the  latter  is  reckoned  in  United  States 
as  sufficient  to  render  its  use  prohibitive.  While  recently  m 
France  the  writer  made  a  calculation  in  the  shops  of  the  Chemin 
de  Fer  du  Nord  that  if  a  nickel  copper  firebox  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  an  engine  waiting  there  to  receive  one  of  ordinary  copper 
the  increased  cost  would  be  4,800  f,  or  nearly  $1,000.  This  is 
merely  the  cost  of  material  and  does  not  consider  the  labor  and 
the  increased  cost  of  the  latter  in  this  connection  is  no  incon- 
siderable factor,  as  the  nickel  copper  is  much  harder,  takes 
longer  to  work,  and  must  be  handled  with  exceeding  care  in  tnt 
preliminary  operations. 

Copper  used  for  fireboxes  in  foreign  countries  generally  is 
cither  smelted  or  obtained  electrolytically,  but  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  doubtful  whether  electrolytic  copper  is  quite  as  good 
as  smelted  copper,  as  regards  durability  and  resistance  to  burn- 
ing, particularly  in  the  corners  where  this  trouble  is  usually  in 
evidence.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
Prussian-Hessian   State   Railway  specifies  that   the  copper  plate 
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used  for  fireboxes  shall  have  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  at 
least  31,200  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  original  cross  section,  and 
an  elongation  of  at  least  38  per  cent.,  measured  on  a  length  of 
7^  in.  The  metal  to  be  tested  may  not  be  heated,  and  the  test 
pieces  have  accordingly  to  be  cut  and  machined  cold. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  comment  on  the  subject  of  fireboxes 
alone  was  inspired  through  a  considerable  respect  for  the  costly 
experiments  which  are  frequently  observed  abroad  and  which 
have  for  the  sole  end  in  view  the  acquisition  of  the  proper  mate- 
rial regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  tests  or  of  the  future  perma- 
nent costs  which  would  be  imposed  through  the  substitution  of 
such  material  as  nickel  copper.  The  matter  was  quickly  settled 
in  the  United  States,  as  we  all  know,  where  steel  is  universally 
used  for  fireboxes,  but  whether  it  is  considered  that  the  problem 
lias  been  solved  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss. Fireboxes  last  on  an  average  about  ten  years  in  this  coun- 
try in  good  water  districts,  and  from  two  to  four  years  in  sec- 
tions where  the  water  is  bad.  In  view  of  the  high  earning 
capacity  of  locomotives  at  home  this,  no  doubt,  is  considered  to 
be  a  good  return  for  the  investment. 

It  would  certainly  appear  on  its  face  that  firebox  steel  of 
good  grade,  for  instance,  taken  at  random,  the  Pennsylvania  or 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  specification,  should  prove  adequate  for  the 
much  lighter  service  in  the  old  country  whose  worst  water  does 
not  compare  with  certain  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
where  locomotives  are  acccorded  much  better  maintenance,  if 
the  last  must  reluctantly  be  said.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  Spain,  fireboxes  made  wholly 
of  steel  are  not  in  favor  abroad,  but  it  may  be  that  what  is 
being  accomplished  there  on  a  small  scale  may  attract  sufficient 
attention  to  give  them  a  thorough  and  proper  test.  In  1907  the 
Lorca-Augilas  line  of  that  country  fitted,  as  an  experiment,  two 
boilers  with  steel  tube  plates,  and  as  these  gave  satisfactory 
results  in  every  way,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  all  steel  fireboxes, 
the  first  of  which  was  taken  into  use  in  August,  1908,  of  course 
too  short  a  life  to  warrant  any  expression  from  that  road  con- 
cerning their  permanent  retention.  r.  ^    v 

Decline  of  the  Brass  Tube. 

Boiler  tubes  in  this  country  are  almost  exclusively  of  charcoal 
iron,  while  abroad  the  usual  lack  of  uniformity  so  noticeable  in 
connection  with  other  details  looms  with  equal  prominence.  On 
the  roads  of  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy  and  Portugal  and  France  they 
are  of  iron,  of  mild  steel  or  of  brass.  In  Russia  the  material 
used  is  exclusively  ingot  iron.  In  every  country  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy and  no  agreement  in  regard  to  the  best  practice.  One 
thing,  however,  has  been  clearly  established  through  the  work 
of  the  last  Railway  Congress;  and  that,  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  former  time-honored  brass  tube. 

Fortunately  in  the  consideration  of  this  item  reasons  are 
given  for  their  retirement,  of  which  the  following  are  pre- 
sented: The  railroads  of  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Servia  and  Turkey  agree  that  the  use  of  brass  tubes  was  aban- 
doned, and  quite  apart  from  their  high  cost,  because  when  lighter 
fuel  (lignite)  was  used,  the  tubes  became  worn  quickly  and 
irregularly,  until  they  finally  collapsed  and  broke,  consequently 
the  above  countries  have  adopted  ingot  iron  or  mild  steel.  In 
Russia  they  are  made  exclusively  of  ingot  iron,  through  the 
contention  that  this  material,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  brass, 
works  very  well,  requires  no  special  maintenance,  and,  as  regards 
conductivity,  is  practically  equivalent  to  brass. 

In  France  mild  steel  is  exclusively  used,  and  for  these  reasons: 
Mild  steel  tubes  cost  less  than  brass  tubes;  they  produce  smaller 
strains  in  the  tube  plates,  because  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  steel  is  less  than  that  of  brass;  brass  tubes  do  not  resist 
pressures  of  over  170  pounds  per  square  inch  satisfactorily;  the 
ends  of  the  steel  tubes  are  very  easily  repaired  by  autogenous- 
soldering  methods;  and,  the  firebox  ends  of  tubes  made  wholly 
of  brass  are  rapidly  corroded;  safe  ends  of  copper  and  ferrules 
have  to  be  added,  which  ends  are  expensive  and  give  rise  to 
fracture.  It  is  agreed  in  France  that  the  steel  tubes  become 
pitted  and  corroded  more  quickly  than  brass  tubes,' if  the  water 
is  of  bad  quality,  but  these  results  are  not  apparent,  as  the  water 
is  uniformly  good. 


Variable  Flue  Setting  and  Spacing. 


So  far  as  the  setting  of  tubes  is  coiicerned  practices  abroad 
do  not  vary  greatly  with  those  in  evidence  in  this  country.  The 
railways  which  use  steel  tubes  do  not  use  ferrules,  while  those 
who  have  kept  brass  tubes  resort  to  this  latter  practice  in  order 
to  protect  the  end  of  the  tube  against  the  action  of  the  fire  and 
to  improve  the  tightness.  In  this  case  the  thickness  of  the  fer- 
rule varies  between  3/32  in.  and  5/32  in.  The  steel  tubes  em- 
ployed are  nearly  everywhere  beaded,  at  all  events  in  the  fire- 
box end,  and  often  at  the  smoke  box  end.  In  the  instance  of 
brass  tubes  the  practice  of  beading  is  much  less  general.  On  the 
Belgi'an  State  Railway  the  brass  tubes  are  beaded,  while  this  is 
not  done  on  the  Italian  railways  and  on  the  majority  of  sec- 
ondary railways.  But  the  Italian  railways  have  now  for  quite 
a  considerable  period  been  trying  special  ferrules  with  a  flange, 
this  in  order  to  protect  the  ends  of  the  tubes  against  the  flames, 
and  this  would  show  that  such  a  protection  is  considered  neces- 
sary. .-... 

Flue  spacing  may  perhaps  be  of  greater  interest  than  the  mere 
setting  of  the  tubes  in  the  sheet,  which,  as  has  been  said,  does 
not  vary  greatly  from  American  practice,  and  in  this  item  also 
will  be  found  a  remarkable  lack  of  uniformity;  in  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  procedure  is  practically  at  random.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  from  even  a  casual  examination,  that  the  order 
in  which  the  tubes  are  set  varies  so  much  on  different  railroads 
that  little  importance  is  attached  to  the  matter  in  general.  On 
the  French  Eastern  the  tubes  are  set  in,  and  expanded  in  hori- 
zontal rows,  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to 
right.  On  the  French  Northern  the  work  is  done  in  vertical 
rows,  starting  from  the  middle,  and  then  doing  a  vertical  row 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left  alternately,  but  always  going  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  Experience  would  seemingly  show  in 
this  procedure  that  to  drive  the  metal  toward  the  edges  is  the 
best  for  avoiding  deformations  of  the  tube  plate.  On  the  Midi 
Railway  the  work  is  done  in  horizontal  rows,  starting  from  the 
bottom.  On  the  Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean  it  is  performed  in 
vertical  rows,  starting  from  the  extreme  left,  or  the  extreme 
right  row,  but  always  starting  at  the  top.  On  the  Belgian  State 
Railway,  and  many  others  throughout  Europe,  no  particular 
order  is  adopted. 

It  will  be  noted  after  careful  consideration  of  these  vagaries 
in  tube  setting  that  in  this  regard  conditions  approach  closer  to 
our  own  practice  than  any  which  have  been  heretofore  touched 
upon.  For  instance,  some  roads  in  the  United  States  insist  that 
all  tubes  shall  be  beaded  in  the  front  end ;  others  that  only  a 
small  proportion  be  beaded  in  "x"  fashion  across  the  front  tube 
sheet,  while  others  contend  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  bead 
them  in  the  front  end  at  all.  In  the  back  end,  particularly  in 
new  construction,  it  is  sometimes  insisted  that  all  tubes  be  pros- 
sered,  but  instances  are  not  uncommon  where  the  railroad  in- 
spector stationed  at  the  builder's  shop  has  been  instructed  not 
to  allow  the  use  of  a  prosser  or  any  similar  contrivance. 

The  Brotax  Boiler  Popular. 

Experiments  with  water  tube  boilers  on  an  extensive  scale  .ire 
clearly  indicated  in  the  reports  from  foreign  roads,  a  departure 
which  has  received  little  or  no  encouragement  in  American  prac- 
tice. The  protracted  and  expensive  repairing  of  boilers,  making 
it  necessary  to  lay  up  the  locomotive  for  weeks,  led  Mr.  G.  Nol- 
tein,  a  prominent  Russian  engineer,  to  a  consideration  more  than 
twelve  years  ago  of  the  possibility  of  replacing  the  usual  loco- 
motive firebox  by  one  of  new  type  with  water  tubes.  The  idea 
thus  originated  with  Mr.  Noltein,  although  he  was  delayed  in 
his  experiments  until  Chief  Inspector  Brotan,  works  manager 
of  the  Austrian  State  Railway,  brought  out  the  boiler  which 
now  bears  his  name. 

This  boiler  was  unquestionably  well  designed  and  carefully 
thought  out.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  water  tube  boiler  used  in 
Austria-Hungarj',  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Russia,  Servia,  Turk<!y 
and  other  countries.  The  construction  of  this  boiler  is  r.o 
doubt  generally  understood,  but  it  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
combination  of  fire  tube  and  water  tube  boiler,  for  the  barrel, 
together  with   the   smoke  tubes   and  the  two   tube  plates   is  of 
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the  same  design  as  in  the  ordinary  locomotives  used  until  now, 
while  the  firebox  can  be  considered  as  a  water  tube  boiler.  A 
further  peculiarity  of  the  Brotan  boiler  is  that  a  steam  chamber 
and  upper  drum  are  placed  above  the  barrel,  and  the  firebox. 
The  firebox  and  the  firebox  shells  of  the  ordinary  boiler  are  re- 
placed by  vertical  water  tubes  made  of  iron  and  placed  next 
each  other,  extending  from  one  common  foundation  ring  to  the 
upper  boiler.  These  tubes,  which  are  spaced  closely,  form  the 
walls  of  the  firebox,  while  two  other  tubes  enable  the  water  to 
flow  from  the  barrel  through  the  foundation  ring  and  the  fire- 
box tubes  into  the  upper  drum. 

Having  two  tubes  connected  with  the  barrel  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  avoid  connecting  both  longitudinal  sides  of  the  founda- 
tion ring  or  tube.  This  is  an  appreciable  improvement  over  the 
original  design,  where  only  one  tube  was  used.  In  the  present 
design,  now  in  great  favor,  the  foundation  tube  consists  of  but 
four  parts,  which  are  united  by  three  flange  joints  into  one 
whole. 

Advantages  Claimed  for  Water  Tubes. 

As  water  entered  the  fire  box  water  tubes  from  below,  steam 
is  able  to  rise  very  freely  without  forming  vortices ;  and,  as  the 
mixture  of  steam  and  water  which  is  in  the  tubes  has  a  mate- 
rially lower  specific  gravity  than  the  entering  water,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  water  is  much  facilitated  in  this  design.  The 
quicker  and  more  economic  production  of  steam  in  the  Brotan 
boiler  has  been  attributed  to  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
thinner  fire  box  walls.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  through 
conclusive  tests  that  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  heating 
surface  is  of  quite  subsidiary  importance;  consequently  the  more 
economic  working  of  the  Brotan  boiler  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  better  circulation  of  the  water  and  to  the  greater  direct 
heating  surface  which  results  from  the  circular  cross-section 
of  the  tubes  and  from  their  staggered  arrangement. 

These  boilers  are  highly  regarded  in  all  foreign  countries 
where  employed,  in  particular  the  results  obtained  on  the  Mos- 
cow-Kazan Railway  show  that  Mr.  J.  Brotan's  assertion  that  a 
boiler  of  this  design  works  more  economically  than  the  ordinary 
boiler  has  been  fully  proved.  The  reports  in  question  indicate 
that  the  Brotan  boiler  gave  an  economy  of  14.43  per  cent,  in 
the  coal  consumption,  this  result  being  so  surprising  that  it 
was  checked  in  a  number  of  carefully  executed  trial  runs  before 
beiny  accepted   as  conclusive. 

That  this  novel  design  possesses  many  points  of  merit  goes 
without  question,  and  the  continued  success  of  the  type  cannot 
fail  in  shortly  attracting  universal  attention.  This  combination 
of  fire  tube  and  water  tube  boiler  has  a  very  large  water 
space  and  a  sufficiently  large  steam  space;  the  water  circulates 
well  and  consequently  evaporates  quickly,  hence  the  formation 
of  scale  in  the  tubes  is  effectively  prevented  by  the  active  move- 
ment of  the  water.  The  system  of  cpnstruction  is  strong,  and 
there  are  no  particular  difficulties  in  the  maintenance,  at  least 
whatever  these  may  be  they  are  less  than  with  the  locomotive 
boilers  used  abroad,  containing  a  copper  fire  box.  The  boilers 
irive  good  results  as  regards  steam  production  and  the  keeping 
up  of  pressure,  items  of  special  importance  in  the  case  of  long 
runs. 

Superiority  of  Brotan  Type. 

General  conclusions  froiri  many  roads  in  the  countries  named, 
which  are  using  this  type  of  boiler  are  as  follows: 

pirst. — VV^ith  proper  attention  the  Brotan  boiler  works  reliably 
and  economically.  The  smaller  amount  of  water  consumed  by 
locomotives  equipped  with  Brotan  boilers  shows,  contrary  to 
earlier  expectations  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  steam 
in  the  boilers,  that  drier  steam  is  produced  than  by  locomotive 
boilers  of  the  ordinary  pattern. 

Second. — As  the  two  tube  plates  are  riveted  to  the  barrel  of 
the  boiler  which  does  not  give  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  it 
appears  that  the  fire  tubes  are  more  rigid  in  the  boiler  than 
is  the  case  in  the  usual  system  of  construction,  and  whirh  gives 
them  a  tendency  to  leak. 

Third. — Repairs   found  to  be  necessary  in  the   Brotan  boiler 


can  be  carried  out  easily  and  quickly,  this  being  a  positive 
arrangement  in  this  system  of  construction. 

Fourth. — The  Brotan  fire  box  gives  the  frame  no  support  and 
consequently  it  is  necessary  to  provide  other  stiffening  for  it. 

Fifth. — The  Brotan  boiler  works  more  economically  than  the 
ordinary  boiler.  The  calculated  coal  economy  is  2  fo  5  per  cent., 
but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to  be  10  to  14  per  cent.  The 
reasons  for  this  discrepancy  have  not  as  yet  been  ascertained 
with  certainty. 

Sixth. — As  the  majority  of  boiler  explosions  are  caused  by  a 
defective  condition  of  the  fire  box  walls,  the  Brotan  boiler  may 
be  looked  upon  from  this  point  of  view  as  safer. 

Seventh. — The  Brotan  boiler  is  about  15  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
the  ordinary  boiler. 

Eighth. — The  general  results  obtained  bhow  that  the  use  of 
the  Brotan  boiler  is  to  be  recommended. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  -that  the  United  States  will  hear 
much  more  of  this  type  of  boiler.  A  careful  review  and  study 
of  all  reports  presented  at  the  last  Railway  Congress  clearly 
indicate  it  to  be  the  most  sucessful  of  all  radical  departures  in 
design  during  the  past  few  years.  It  seems  to  have  solved  the 
problem  of  fire  box  troubles,  which  has  not  been  the  least  vexa- 
tious  to   confront   American  railway  management. 

Other  interesting  points  touched  upon,  and  in  some  instances 
discussed  at  length,  were  superheaters,  concerning  which  the 
general  opinion  abroad  favors  their  retention  and  further  devel- 
opment ;  rocking  grates,  the  adoption  of  which  is  generally  advo- 
cated, and  washing  out  of  boilers.  In  this  latter  detail  the  usual 
variation  of  opinion  was  in  evidence,  but  the  majority  favored 
cold  water  for  the  operation. 

These  are  the  principal  features  in  connection  with  boiler  de- 
sign and  improvements  touched  upon  in  the  reports  submitted  to 
the  last  Railway  Congress,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  more  inter- 
esting matter  has  ever  come  before  that  body.  They  point  con- 
clusively to  what  this  article  at  first  intimated :  that  items  of 
boiler  construction  presumed  to  be  definitely  settled  in  this 
country  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  abroad,  and  they  indi- 
cate that  a  continuance  of  these  experiments,  particularly  in  the 
development  of  the  water  tube  boiler,  may  unearth  at  any  time 
something  which  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  our  own 
practice. 


THE   ELECTRIC   RAILWAY  CONVENTION 


The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Street  and  Interurban 
Railway  Association,  held  at  Atlantic  City,  October  10-14,  was 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  association  and  reflected 
great  credit  upon  everyone  who  assisted  in  the  arrangements. 
The  total  number  of  members  and  guests  was  considerably  over 
two  thousand,  representing  the  various  accountants,  engineering, 
claim  agents,  manufacturers  and  traffic  and  transportation  asso- 
ciations which  are  affiliated  with  the  American  association. 

The  various  exhibitors  numbered  upwards  of  two  hundred, 
and  in  variety  the  exhibits  included  every  possible  item  of  inter- 
est to  street  railway  men.  These  occupied  three  buildings,  and 
also  the  aquarium  court  and  the  machinery  hall  of  the  million 
dollar  pier.  The  track  exhibits  were  placed  on  a  temporary 
track,  250  feet  long,  parallel  to  the  boardwalk  and  extending 
north  to  the  pier.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  generally  attractive 
display  has  ever  beeu  previously  gathered  in  the  convention  city. 
Xo  hitch  whatever  occurred  in  connection  with  any  exhibit,  all 
being  ready  on  the  opening  day  of  the  convention. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Pres- 
ident, Arthur  W.  Brady,  president  Indiana  Union  Traction  Co., 
Anderson,  Ind. ;  first  vice-president,  Thomas  N.  McCarter,  presi- 
dent Public  Service  Railway,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, George  H.  Harris,  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  third  vice-president,  Charles  N.  Black,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  United  Railroads  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  fourth  vice-president,  W.  G.  Ross,  managing  director 
Montreal   Street  Railway. 
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TEST   TO   SHOW  THAT   NEW  CHILLED    WHEELS 
ARE  NOT  TRULY  ROUND 


That  new  chilled  car  wheels  ordinarily  embody  two  distinct 
defects,  uneven  chill  and  tread  not  truly  round,  was  somewhat 
prominently  featured  by  Thomas  D.  West  in  a  paper  before  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 
This  paper  was  of  value  in  attracting  attention  to  these  condi- 
tions, especially  the  latter,  which  is  not  believed  to  generally 
receive  much  consideration. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  perfection  has  not  been  at- 
tained in  either  detail.  The  chilled  question,  in  fact,  has  been 
made  a  special  study  by  many  qualified  experts,  among  them  the 
late  Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  and  many  changes  in  existing  methods  of 
casting  have  been  advocated  to  insure  against  variation  in  the 
depth  of  the  chill.  The  detail  of  true  circular  form,  however, 
has  not  been  given  so  much  attention,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
careful  tests  recently  made  by  S.  K.  Dickerson,  assistant  super- 


a  solution  to  the  vexatious  problem  of  accounting  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  mysterious  flat  wheel,  after  very  light  service,  and 
when  none  of  the  usual  contributing  causes  could  be  satisfac- 
torily assigned.  The  same  also  applies  in  the  instance  of  Fig.  4, 
in  which,  while  the  deformation  is  not  so  prominent,  it  is,  never- 
theless, clearly  in  evidence  between  points  .019  in.  and  .026  in; 
in  fact,  all  of  the  wheels  represented  in  the  diagram  are  worthy 
of  careful  study,  not  to  mention  the  interesting  field  for  specu- 
lation afforded  in  the  consideration  of  what  bearing  the  irregu- 
larity may  have  on  the  life  of  the  wheel. 

The  tests  effectually  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  improve- 
ment in  the  roundness  of  car  wheels,  and  it  is  believed  that  if 
generally  applied  by  raiilroads  it  would  result  in  the  failure  of 
many  wheels  to  pass  satisfactorily.  The  lack  of  roundness  pre- 
vents smooth  running  and  must  cause  vibration  or  pounding 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  liability  of  rail  fractures. 

Reverting  to  Mr.  West's  paper,  he  mentions  that  he  has  con- 
ducted many  experiments  with  his  own  method  to  secure  a  uni- 
form chill,  the  results  of  which  demonstrated  the  urgent  need 


.~.;v- 


OOT 


FIGi    2. 


no.  3. 


FIG.   4. 


FIG.   5. 


FIG.  6. 


intendent  of  motive  power,  and  H.  E.  Smith,  engineer  of  tests, 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad,  the  actual 
status  of  the  matter  would  still  remain  undefined. 

Through  these  tests  it  has  been  possible  to  portray,  as  the  dia- 
gram graphically  indicates,  the  measured  variation  from  the  true 
circle  which  the  tread  of  these  wheels  exhibited,  six  of  the  lattei 
being  tested  as  received  new  from  an  equal  number  of  founders. 

In  conducting  this  test  the  tread  was  divided  into  eight  sec- 
tions, each  the  same  distance  from  the  flange  edge,  and  by  the 
use  of  a  specially  constructed  micrometer  any  variation  in  round- 
ness became  apparent.  In  the  diagram  the  dotted  circle  within 
the  full  line  represents  the  smallest  radius  obtained  by  these 
measurements,  and  is  considered  as  the  datum  line  In  plotting 
the  diagram  the  actual  variations  from  the  datum  line  have  been 
exaggerated  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  i,  to  more  clearly  portray  the 
irregular  contour  of  the  tread,  but  in  every  case  the  figures  given 
at  the  eight  points  on  each  wheel  represent  the  actual  measure- 
ment. It  will  be  noted  that  wheel  No.  5  exhibits  a  departure 
■at  one  point  of  .058  in.  from  the  true  circle,  and  is  extremely 
irregular  in  general  outline.  Wheel  No.  i  is  badly  deformed  as 
a  whole,  but  particular  attention  is  invited  to  its  contour  in  the 
vicinity  of  point  O. 

This  depression,  which  is  here  so  clearly  indicated,  may  afford 


of  having  the  chilled. crust  uniformly  "hugged"  during  its  con- 
traction. This  being  accomplished  disposes  of  the  chilled  propo- 
sition and  at  the  same  time  should  insure  truly  round  wheels,  as 
irregularity  in  contour  can  readily  be  identified  with  variations 
in  the  depth  of  the  chill. 


JOINT  CAR   INSPECTORS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Chief  Joint  Car  Inspectors  and  Foremen's  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  last  wonth.  The 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  folows: 
Henry  Routet,  Cincinnati,  president  (re-elected)  ;  F.  W.  Trap- 
nell,  Kansas  City,  vice-president  (re-elected)  ;  Stephen  Skidmore, 
Cincinnati,  secretary  and  treasurer  (re-eltcted)  ;  T.  J.  Q'Donnell, 
of  Buffalo ;  F.  C.  Shultz,  of  Chicago ;  Wiliam  McMunn,  of  New 
York;  L.  J.  Stark,  of  Columbus,  and  A.  Berg,  of  Erie,  executive 
committee.  

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  of  England,  follow- 
ing the  action  of  the  Great  Northern,  Midland  and  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Companies,  has  abolished  its  second-class  carriages  and 
improved  the  third  to  equal  the  former  second  class. 
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Mallet  Articulated  Compound  Locomotive  of  the  2-8-8-2  Type 


A  LOCOMOTIVE  RECENTLY   DELIVERED  TO  THE   VIRGINIAN    RAILWAY    BY    THE    BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS,  BUILT  UNDER  A  GUARANTEE  TO  HAUL    20    CARS    WEIGHING    28    TONS    EACH, 
TOGETHER    WITH    A   CABOOSE,    UP    A    2.07    PER    CENT.    GRADE. 


Exceeded  in  total  weight  by  only  one  locomotive  on  our  rec- 
ords, viz.,  the  Santa  Fe  2-8-8-2  type,*  locomotive.  No.  600, 
recently  built  by  the  Baldwin  Works  for  the  Virginian,  ranks 
among  the  largest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world.  Because  of 
the  employment  of  trucks,  however,  the  weight  on  drivers  of  this 
locomotive  is  exceeded  by  both  the  Erie  0-8-8-0  typef  and  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  0-8-8-0  type,t  built  by  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  which  weigh  410,000  lbs.,  and  445,000  lbs., 
respectively,  as  compared  with  405,400  for  the  Virginian.  The 
Santa  Fe  engine,  with  412,350  lbs.  on  drivers,  also  exceeds  it  in 
this  respect. 

In  general,  this  locomotive  follows  the  standard  practice  of 
the  builders  for  this  class  of  power  and  contains  no  features  of 
importance  that  have  not  already  been  fully  illustrated  in  these 
columns.    It  is  in  many  ways  a  slightly  enlarged  example  of  the 


in  shape  and  gives  a  grate  area  of  84  sq.  ft.,  is  employed.  Flex- 
ible staybolts  to  the  number  of  440  are  used  in  the  throat,  back 
head  and  side  water  legs  of  the  fire  box.  The  grates  are  ar- 
ranged to  rock  in  four  sections,  the  dump  grates  being  in  the 
center  of  each  side.     ;;-.'.■• 

Cast  steel  frames  5  in.  in  width  are  used  throughout.  The 
trailing  truck  is  of  the  Hodges  type,  a  duplicate  of  the  ones 
applied  to  the  2-8-2  type  locomotives*  in  service  on  the  same 
road. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

CENEKAL    DATA. 

Gauge V.......'..;.. 4  ft.  85^  in. 

ocrvicc    •••••••■••••■••■•I. ■•■•••■*'•.••*•■•»•*.*,«••••'•  ••-•'i'Vk*********  ( ci^ni 

Fuel Bit.   Coal 

Tractive  effort 97,200  lbs. 

Weight  in   working  order 448,750   lbs. 
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2-8-8-2  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE  BUILT  BY  THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS  FOR   THE  VIRGINIAN  RAILROAD. 


two  locomotives  ouilt  last  year  by  the  same  works  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  which  were  illustrated  on  page  181  of  the 
May,  1909,  issue  of  this  journal,  the  details  being  shown  on 
page  367  of  the  September  issue  of  the  same  year. 

The  evaporative  section  of  the  boiler  contains  4/01-2%  in.  flues 
21  ft.  in  length,  which  terminate  in  a  combustion  chamber  ahead 
of  which  there  is  a  feed  water  heater  having  401-2J4  in.  flues 
7  ft.  long.  The  boiler  is  separable  as  is  now  the  standard  prac- 
tice of  this  company  for  locomotives  of  this  kind,  the  joint  com- 
ing at  the  middle  of  the  combustion  chamber.  Instead  of  the 
high  pressure  steam  pipe  being  carried  outside  of  the  boiler  shell, 
the  dome  in  this  case  is  set  in  about  its  usual  location  for  a  con- 
solidation locomotive  and  contains  a  throttle  and  dry  pipe  of  the 
usual  type,  the  latter  terminating  in  a  T  head  in  the  combustion 
chamber,  from  which  the  steam  is  carried  in  two  steam  pipes  to 
a  cast  iron  saddle  secured  on  the  under  side  of  the  combustion 
chamber,  which  has  cored  in  it  passages  for  both  the  high  pres- 
sure steam  and  the  exhaust  from  the  high  pressure  cylinders. 
Short  pipe  connections  continue  these  passages  to  the  cylinders. 

A  reheater  of  the  same  type  employed  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  loco- 
motive§  consisting  of  two  large  cast  iteel  headers  connected 
by  31-2  in.  tubes,  all  being  contained  in  a  large  21  in.  tube 
through  the  center  of  the  feed  water  heater,  is  connected  to  the 
exhaust  passage  in  the  casting  just  mentioned  by  an  elbow  pipe 
of  large  radius.  In  the  front  end  a  pipe,  shaped  as  shown, 
carries  the  steam  to  the  bottom  of  the  smoke  box,  where  a  flex- 
ible pipe  continues  the  passage  to  the  low  pressure  cylinders. 
These  cylinders  are  bolted  to  a  large  steel  casting  constituting 
part  of  the  front  frame  system  in  the  same  manner  employed  in 
the  other  design  mentioned.  •  .,• 

A  radial  stayed  firebox,  which  approximates  the  Wooten  type 

*  See  American  Engineer,  December,  1909,  page  477. 
t  See   .American   Engineer,   September,   1907,  page   338. 
t  See  American  Engineer,  June,  1910,  page  207. 
$  See  American  Engineer,  May,  1910,  page  171. 
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>  ...  .  f  .  m:9  9'* 


I  •  *'•  •  '•  ^  •*•"". 


Weight  on  drivers ^....i... 

Weight  on  leading  truck 

Weight  on  trailing  truck 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 

Wheel  base,  rigid 

Wheel  base,  total   

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender. . . 

ratios.       ■/'"".•''-.■..:•■■  .'■.■.-"■■'■■•..■ 

Weight  on  drivers  -r-  tractive  effort '.,...,, ... ....... 

Total  weight  -^  tractive  effort 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -=-  heating  surface* 

Total  heating  surface*  -^  grate  area ...,.,».*■..,,.. 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  total  heating  surface* '..'..... -i^^. 

Total  weight  ■—  total  heating  surface* ...>>».>,.«.. 

Volume  equiv.  simple  cylinders,  cu.  ft •..>!.■..'..,  . 

Total  heating  surface*  -7-  vol.  cylinders ..,*,:«.«.. 

Grate  area  -^  vol.  cylinders. ... 

cylinders. 

Kind , 

Diameter  and  stroke .M 

."  •  .;  •  ■    ,.0:;  >-      ■      VALVKS. 
IVIIiCl     .■•.......  »■•-•  •«  V*  4-*.4«*:  ••••........ ■••.*.•*...  .'*•  «  *  «V* 

XJiameter    « ••.^ ^** i'v*-v* ••»«■'•..•*..•....**••..........■■...•■ 

;,  ■    WBEELS. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires. ....>,.,........... 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires •>•;'.». ii..;>>.i.. . 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  aad  length , 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 

Front  truck  wheels,  diameter 

Front  truck,  journals   

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diameter. . 
Trailing  truck,  journals. ..«...»... 

BOILEK, 


..405.400  lbs. 
...21,000  lbs. 
.  .  .22,350  lbs. 
.  .625,000  lbs. 

15  ft. 

..58  fl.  2  in. 
M  ft.  8)4  is. 


►  •  •*^'*'»  *-*^  • 


...4.60 
.785.00 
..82.50 
..58.40 
..84.70 
.  .S9.S0 
.SS6.00 
...2.87 


.  .  .Compound 
&  40  X  32  in. 

...v.*.  Piston 
16    in. 

56  in. 

^y,  in. 

...11  X  12  in. 
.10J4  X  12  in. 

28 

.h%  X  10 


in. 
in. 


. .  .36  in. 

>;^_*«>^v..v  X  11  in. 


Style , ..,....>:..... Straight 

Working  pressure    .....v.. >..,»»....i 210   lb«. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring. 86  in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 126  1  /16  x  96  in. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness ., K   ft  9/16  in. 

Firebox,   water  space ...,>,.. -F.  6  in.,   S.   &  i>.    5  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter. ....>**•. *01 — 254   in. 

Tubes,    length ...,...,.••.*»«. 21    ft. 

Tubes,  fecdwater  heater.  .........'...'....>...','.<... 401 — 9%   in.  7  ft.   long 

Heating  surface,  tubes. ................,.;.  ^ 4,934   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox 29«  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  total  boiler , 5,232  sq.   ft. 

Feedwater  heater  heating  surface 1,694   sq.   ft. 

Grate  area 84  sq.   ft. 

■  \..    .;:-.     TENDE«.        ':•::•-■.  ^■•,       -■T--^.-.--      ■"".../ 

Wheels,  diameter   ........ .v.v.. .v»V^v«»>»«'*.««V.Vkv»'>'<»«.SS  in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length.. ..  ....•^^••••'•••(••'•••••••...  .SM  x  10  in. 

Water  capacity ,.;.;.iv".-.ii.^yi....*.».. 9,500  gals. 

Coal   capacity    ._ .-,» .  .•^*^*.*.'.vi».i'. 16   tons 

•Includes  feed  water  heating  surface.  .■'. .^■.   ■  ;'. ''*'■- 


*  See  American  Engineer,  June,  1909.  page  225. 
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Mallet  ArticulatecJ  Compound  Locomotive  of  the  2-8-8-2  Type 


A    LOCOMOTIVE    RECENTLY    DELIVERED   TO   THE    VlR<;iMA.\     RAILWAY     i'.Y    THE     BALDWIN     LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS,   BUILT   UNDER  A  GUARANTEE  TO   HAUL    1.M1    CARS    AVElGniXfJ    28    TONS    EACH. 

T:'-;.    '^6..'  TOGETHER    WITH    A    CABOOSE.    UP    A    2.07    PER   CENT.    GRADE.  •         -V      "'    ;i     % 


Exceeded  in  total  weight  by  only  one  locomotive  on  our  rec- 
ords, viz.,  the  Santa  Fc  2-8-8-2  type,*  locomotive,  No.  600, 
recently  built  by  the  Baldwin  Works  for  the  Virginian,  ranks 
among  the  largest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world.  Because  of 
the  employment  of  trucks,  however,  the  weight  on  drivers  of  this 
locomotive  is  exceeded  by  both  the  Erie  0-8-8-0  typef  and  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  0-8-8-0  type,?  built  by  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  which  weigh  410,000  lbs.,  and  445,000  lbs., 
respectively,  ai;  compared  witli  405,400  for  the  Virginian.  The 
Santa  Fe  engine,  witli  412,350  lbs.  on  drivers,  also  exceeds.it  in 
this  respect. 

In  general,  this   locomotive   follows   the   standard   practice   of 

the  builders  for  this  class  of  power  and  contains  no  features  of 

.  importance  that  have  not  already  been  fully  illustrated  in  these 

cohnnns.     It  is  in  many  ways  a  slightly  enlarged  example  of  the 


in  shape  and  gives  a  grate  area  of  84  sq.  It.,  is  employed.  Flex- 
ible staybolts  to  the  niimber  of  440  are  used  in  the  throat,  back 
head  and  side  water  legs  of  the  lire  box.  The  grates  are  ar- 
ranged to  rock  in  four  sections,  the  dump  grates  being  in  the 
center  of  each  sidCv-'l;'  X^ '•.;:-■  >f^: 

Cast  steel  frames  5  in.  "in  width  are  used  throughout.  The 
trailing  truck  is  of  the  Hodges  type,  a  duplicate  of  the  ones 
applied  to  tht  '2rS-2  type  locomotives*  in  service  on  the  same 
road.     ■,^'.,•  V:  !'f  :  •  -  ':  •'..■^,.;:  ..-•,.-■.■-."■. -••.■'..:.'-"  '>:^."'-'  .  r:".'t--v '/,x.^"^:  • 

The  general  dimensions,  wei^U  and  ratids  are  jrfven  in  the 
following  table; 

■;-.?    -v'.-^  :■■•"  ''^•■'•■■'^'-.   S'  ■      ,  ■ '  ■  ,  GE*I£BAL   DATA.  '■  ^■'  ^r.\it"xy^-^.'-'..-~y'   ''{'^^ 

fjSiU^C'  •  »'.  ¥  *  »yX»..^\  * '•  •  •',-,'.* ..;'.  * .  .  ...  -■ .  .-  • .,.  •  ^  •  «  *•  ^a'.*  ;;'»  ^'»-n  ..^  •'  .v^-  fL  ^5^2  Vi.. 
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2-8-8-2   TVrK  I.(»tO.\roTtVK   built  by   the   IS.ALDWIN'   LOtOXIOTlVK  AVORKR  WK   THE  VIWUXIA.N    RAILROAD. 
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two  locomotives  ouilt  last  year  by  llie  same  works  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  wliicli  were  illustrated  on  page  181  of  the 
May,  1909,  issue  of  this  journal,  the  details  being  shown  on 
page  367  of  the  September  issue  of  the  same  year.  "       '^ 

The  evaporative  section  of  the  boiler  contains  401-2)4  in.  flues 
21  ft.  in  length,  wln'ch  terminate  in  a  combustion  chamber  aliead 
of  which  there  is  a  feed  water  heater  having  401-234  in.  flues 
7  ft.  long.  The  boiler  is  separable  as  is  now  the  standard  prac- 
tice of  this  company  for  locomotives  of  this  kind,  the  joint  com- 
ing at  the  middle  of  the  combustion  chamber.  Instead  of  the 
high  pressure  steam  pipe  being  carried  outside  of  the  boiler  shell, 
the  dome  in  this  case  is  set  in  about  its  usual  location  for  a  con- 
solidation locomotive  and  contains  a  throttle  and  dry  pipe  of  the 
usual  type,  the  latter  terminating  in  a  T  head  in  the  combustion 
chamber,  from  which  the  steam  is  carried  in  two  steam  pipes  to 
a  cast  iron  saddle  secured  on  the  under  side  of  the  combustion 
chamber,  which  has  cored  in  it  passages  for  both  the  high  pres- 
sure steam  and  tiie  exhaust  from  the  high  pressure  cylinders. 
Short  pipe  connections  continue  these  passages  to  the  cylinders. 

A  reheatcr  of  the  same  type  employed  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  loco- 
niotive§  consisting  of  two  large  cast  i,teel  headers  connected 
by  31-2  in.  tubes,  all  being  contained  in  a  large  21  in.  tube 
through  the  center  of  the  feed  water  heater,  is  connected  to  the 
exhaust  passage  in  the  casting  just  mcntioucd  by  an  elbow  pipe 
of  large  radius.  In  the  front  end  a  pipe,  shaped  as  shown, 
carries  the  steam  to  the  bottom  of  the  smoke  box,  where  a  flex- 
ible pipe  continues  the  passage  to  the  low  pressure  cylinders. 
These  cylinders  are  bolted  to  a  large  steel  casting  constituting 
part  of  the  front  frame  system  in  the  same  manner  employed  in 
•the  other  design  mentioned,  'v.  '  V::;  V^-' v- .-^r:  T^'A  ■  ■  V'r'.- 

A  radial  stayed  firebox,  which  approximates  the  Wooten  type 

.     *  Sec  .\mericam  Engineer,   December,  1909,  page  477. 
;■    tSee    Ami  RTTAN    EsciNrER.    .'^eptembi  r.    1907.   pajie   338. 
. .    t  See  .Xmekica.n  Engineer,  .Tune,  1910,  page  207,  .  -V. '' 

.  I  St'e  Amekhan  Engineer,  May,  1910.  p.npe  ITt.--  ^- ■;';.;::■' ■'■;  .1..^ 
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Weight  of  engine  and  teTidt-r  in  x»inrkiri»  ortfc^;; , 
Wheel   base,   rigid. . . . .  .  -■ .  -  ...... . .';  \i^-i'.  .-ii^,  »;; 

Wheel  base.  totaK  ......  v.^. ■.>:.'. .. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  itridfr- . . . 
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The  Pioneer  in  Introducing  General  Piece- Work 


A   REVIEW   OF   THE   BALTIMORE   &   OHIO'S    EXPERIMENT  OF  TWO  DECADES  PAST,   IN   WHICH   EVERY  OPER- 
ATION   IN    THE   MECHANICAL   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   RAILROAD    HAD    ITS    PRICE. 


Twenty  years  ago,  or,  to  be  exact,  on  November  15,  1890,  an 
important  conference  was  called  at  the  Mt.  Clare  shops  of  the 
'Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  Baltimore,  Md.  In  view  of 
the  importance  which  attaches  at  the  present  to  piece  and  bonus 
work,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  discussion  which  the 
above  gathering  implied  had  for  its  end  the  inauguration  of  a 
piece-work  system  on  a  scheme  so  comprehensive  as  to  be  prac- 
tically undreamed  of  in  a  period  where  compensation  for  labor 
in  other  than  the  straight  day  basis  was  universally  viewed  with 
distrust. 

It  was  proposed  in  this  meeting  that  every  operation  connected 
with  the  building  and  up-keep  of  cars  and  locomotives  should 
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VALVE  SZATS.  facing— All  claasea. 

Dlacomiecting  tallov  pipe ---......--.- — ......,o2i 

Removing  steam   ciiest   top   casing -.-- ..oX 

Removing  steam   cheat   side   casing ...... .. o^ 

Reooving   steau   chest   cover ...-.-.—.-.—-—.........»/& 

Reaioving   steam   chest   studs,    per  stud------ ..........  .Ol 

Dlscoiuiecting  valve   stem  from  yoke- ...............  .O i. 

Removing  steam  chest  relief  valve  (if  necessarjV'"""-"— ---•*' -Ji 

Removing  steam  chest ..................  o  o_ 

lacing  seat  and  spotting   valve,    by   hand--- ........ ....../•  ■»< 

Paoint:  seat  and  spotting  'rxlve,   by  rotary  planar-------------- ^-"^ 

Applying   steam   chest-------------- ...—..—. — ..........    -oy 

Applying  steam   chest  studs,   per  stud-------———----——-  •  Ol 

Applying  side   casing--------------- ..-———---.----—.--  .oX, 

Applying  steam  chest  cover- ..— .. ........... ......  ./(^ 

Applying   top   casing---- ......... .... — . — .— . — .... — ..  .  aJ. 

Connecting  tallow  pipe--- .................................  ojt. 

Connecting  Talve   stem  to  yok*-----.-"--------—— --—-—"-  •  *J. 

Applying   steam   chest   relief   valve   (if  removed)- ..—......  .  o2. 

In  Instances  aa  above  where  seats  are  faced  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to   secure  new  port  marks  on  valve  stem- — — li^ 

It  la  preferable  In  removing  the  ateam  chest  to   lift  th« 
cbast  and  valve  yoke  off  the  valva,   allowing  the  latter  to 
remain  on  the  seat,    this  to  avoid  breaking  the  valve  stem 
■etalllc  packing.     In  construction  which  does  not  permit  this, 

raaovlng  packing  and  valve  yok*..-. ............ .....-/£> 

Applying  metallic  packing  and  valve  yoke--  —  -- ..  ■/ O 


VALVB  S2TTISG.         AH  classes. 

It  la  preaumed  that  the  port  marks  are  on  the  sterna; 
If  not  the  local  piece-work  Inspector  will  allow  from  the 
above  operations   in   connection  witr.  facing  valve  seats  pay- 
meat   for  the  parts  necessarily  removed  and  re-applied;      these 
would  be,    disconnecting. and  oonnactlng  tallow  pipe;   removing 
and  applying  top   casing,   and  removing  and  applying  top  of 
ataaa  chest,    or  cover.     The  valve  settli«  operations  then 
follow  as  below:    the  locomotive  being  moved  under   its  own 
■teas. 

Catting   centres,   per  cantra--------- .......// 

Tramming  valve  stama,   per  aide--- — .................  ./S" 

Changing   eccentric   roda  having   liners    in   foot,    each.......-— • /A 

Removing  and  re-applying  non-adjustable  rods,    each  operation-  .  1.0 
Changing   lead,    per  eccentric . . .^o 

These  are  the   comaon  operationa  in  roundhouse  valve 
aettlng.      If  necessary  to   go   further  into   it  be  governed 
by  erecting  shop  book  prlcea  for  removing  and  applying 
reverse  lever,    quadrant,    reach  rod,    lifting  shaft,    link 
tiangers,    links,    rockers,    rocker  boxes,    and  valve   stems. 

FIG.   I 

be  paid  for  on  a  price  per  job,  no  matter  how  insignificant  or 
how  elaborate  the  work  might  be.  It  was  a  daring  conception 
in  those  days,  when  the  day  or  the  hourly  rate  absolutely  ruled, 
because  it  meant  the  retirement  of  a  plan  of  pay  for  labor  which 
for  generations  had  been  handed  from  father  to  son,  and  further- 
more it  was  in  connection  with  the  oldest  railroad  iu  America: 
one  on  which  drastic  innovations  were  practically  unknown,  and 
one  which  was  ever  characterized  by  adherents  to  time-honored 
standards. 

Those  who  attended  were  A.  J.  Cromwell  and  William  Har- 
rison, respectively  superintendent  of  motive  power  east  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  River;  S.  B.  Crawford,  master  mechanic  of 
the  Mt.  Clare  shops;  I.  N.  Kalbaugh,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Pittsburg    shops;    E.    L.    Weisgarber,    from    Newark,    O.,    and 


many  others  who  have  since  helped  to  make  B.  &  O.  history.  It 
was  the  aim  of  these  men,  through  instructions  from  Charles 
F.  I\Iayer,  then  president,  to  evolve  a  scheme  of  piece  work 
which  would  absolutely  preclude  day  or  hourly  work,  in  other 
words,  a  scheme  so  complete  in  its  detail  that  if  a  man  picked 
some  broken  cylinder  packing  rings  from  the  roundhouse  floor 
and  threw  them  in  the  scrap  bin,  a  price  would  be  bet  on  the 
operation.  This  may  seem  preposterous  almost,  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  refinement  in  which  it  was  intended  that  it  should 
be  worked. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  review  of  what  was  adopted,  and 
what  was  accomplished,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  that  period 
from  a  labor  standpomt,  in  order  to  determine  whether  acquies- 
cence or  opposition  was  the  attitude  of  the  rank  and  file :  those 
naturally  most  affected  through  the  innovation.  It  may  as  well 
be  said,  having  voluntarily  espoused  this  consideration,  that  in 
those  days  organized  labor,  so  far  as  applied  to  shopmen,  was 
an  inconsiderable  reckoning.  While  it  is  very  true  that  certain 
organizations  existed,  there  was  no  unity  of  purpose,  no  agree- 
ments signed  by  the  party  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  second 
part,  and  a  full  realization  on  the  part  of  labor  that  it  would 
come  out  second  best  in  any  protracted  struggle  effectually  for- 
bade any  resistance  to  a  mandate  of  the  railroad  company. 

Had  organized  labor  existed  at  the  time  in  its  present  strength 
it  is  quite  likely  that  it  would  have  resisted  and  defeated  piece- 
work. As  it  was,  there  was  a  violent  opposition  to  the  new 
plan  in  evidence,  and  although  conference  succeeded  conference, 
it  did  not  get  under  way  in  the  elaborate  form  proposed  until 
1893,  when  times  were  so  bad  that  some  shops  worked  only 
eight  hours  per  day,  three  days  a  week 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  those  times  was  not  the  splendidly 
developed  and  smooth  working  property  of  to-day,  but  it  was 
still  a  road  of  considerable  importance,  and  properly  ranked  as 
one  of  the  great  trunk  lines.  It  maintained  large  locomotive  and 
car  repair  shops  at  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Martinsburg,  W .  Va.,  and 
also  at  Keyser,  Piedmont  and  Grafton  in  the  latter  itate;  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ;  Newark,  O.,  and  Garrett,  Ind.  In  addition  to  these 
principal  division  points  there  was  a  large  number  of  small  out- 
lying terminals  scattered  over  the  road  from  Chicago  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  system  generally  was  not  in  good  condition;  in 
fact,  even  in  1893,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  pointed 
to  the  receivership  which  followed  in  1896  was  plainly  visible. 
It  is  believed  that  the  general  piece-work  system  was  the  last 
desperate  stand  to  forestall  the  inevitable. 

In  brief,  the  plan  evolved  after  long  deliberation  was  that  of 
straight  piece-work;  that  is,  a  price  for  each  and  eveiy  job,  and 
with  no  guarantee  of  a  man's  pay  at  his  regular  day  rate.  The 
average  pay  for  a  machinist  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  1893 
was  $2  per  day,  or  probably  the  average  was  slightly  lower,  say 
$1.95 ;  boilermakers,  about  $2 ;  carpenters,  painters  and  pipe 
fitters,  $1.75,  rates  but  little  more  than  half  what  is  now  paid 
for  similar  trades. 

It  was  the  scope  of  the  scheme  to  pay  only  what  was  earned; 
for  instance,  if  a  man  was  unfortunate,  and  only  made  a  dollar, 
he  was  a  dollar  in  the  hole  on  his  day's  pay;  if  things  worked 
well  and  he  earned  three  dollars,  he  was  one  ahead,  which  might 
help  to  make  up  for  a  bad  day  to-morrow.  There  was  bitter 
dissatisfaction  expressed  over  this  plan,  because  on  some  of  the 
jobs  it  was  impossible  to  come  out,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, in  connection  with  roundhouse  work,  that  every  mechanic 
had  a  helper  at  $1.25,  thus  forcing  the  mechanic  to  earn  $3.25 
to  quit  even  on  the  day. 

In  the  machine  shops,  where  the  work  was  cortinuous,  it 
worked  well  enough,  and  in  the  erecting  shop,  when  the  work 
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was  furnished  with  reasonable  promptness,  there  was  little  com- 
plaint, but  in  the  roundhouse,  where  work  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see, it  became  a  distressing  proposition.     A  mechanic  with  his 
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helper  might  be  out  of  a  job  for  two  hours,  thus  losing  between 
them  6s  cents,  because  this  system  of  piece  work  d'd  not  make 
provision  to  pay  men  for  waiting  on  work.  If  a  main  rod  brass 
had  to  go  to  the  machine  shop  to  be  rebored,  there  was  nothing 
for  the  roundhouse  mechanic  and  his  helper  to  do  but  stand 
around  at  their  own  expense  until  it  was  ready,  unless  the 
harassed  foreman  could  find  them  a  little  job  on  some  other 
engine  in  the  meantime.  Every  conceivable  and  imagmable  job 
was  covered  in  the  piece-work  schedules,  the  preparation  of 
which  required  over  two  years,  and  the  master  mechanics  had 
no  authority  whatever  to  revert  to  day  work,  no  matter  what 
difficulties  the  operation  might  present,  or  how  much  money  the 
man  doing  it  was  losing.  It  was  to  be  piece-work  absolutely, 
from  one  end  of  the  railroad  to  the  other. 

During  the  two  years  mentioicd  all  of  the  various  operations 
in  the  different  shops  were  prepared  on  standard  typewritten 
sheets,  and  from  these  blue  print  books  were  made,  with  a  white 
marginal  line  to  the  right  for  the  insertion  of  the  price  to  be 
paid.  A  set  of  these  books,  each  covering  its  particular  depart- 
ment, was  then  forwarded  to  the  various  master  mechanics,  who 
were  privileged  to  set  their  own  price  against  the  operation, 
presumably  without  knowledge  of  what  was  being  paid  on  any 
of  the  other  divisions.  Fig.  i  is  a  reproduction  of  one  sheet 
from  the  running  repair  book,  and  is  interesting  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  detail  followed  out,  and  incidentally  the  money  paid  in 
those  days.  It,  however,  should  be  recalled  that,  in  1893,  18  x  24 
in.  engines  ruled,  and  the  parts  were  light  and  easily  handled. 

After  setting  the  prices  each  master  mechanic  returned  his 
set  of  books  to  the  General  Piece  Work  Inspector  at  the  Mt. 
Clare  shops  in  Baltimore,  where  they  were  entered  on  large 
charts  for  comparison.  It  is  proper  to  explain  at  this  point 
that  no  prices  were  set  by  the  officials  in  Baltimore.  This  was 
a  matter  for  the  division  master  mechanics  to  handle  exclu- 
sively, but  the  value  of  a  comparison  between  all  divisions  of 
the  prices  set  on  a  single  operation  is  obvious. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  there  was  a  striking  uniiormity  in 
the  prices  assigned,  while  in  others  great  discrepancies  were  in 


evidence,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  an  exrmple.  An 
eastern  shop  of  the  system,  which  we  will  call  Philadelphia, 
entered  in  its  running  repair  book  a  price  of  75  cents  lor  remov- 
ing a  broken  spring  and  applying  another  to  a  certain  class  of 
engine,  while  a  western  shop,  called  Garrett,  returned  a  price 
of  $1.50  for  the  same  operation.  This  was  an  instance  of 
extreme  variation  in  rates,  and  all  such  were  handled  by  the 
general  piece  work  inspector  on  forms  illustrated  in  Figs.  2 
and  3,  which  are   largely   self-explanatory. 

That  great  good  was  achieved  through  the  proper  u^c  of  these 
forms  is  clearly  indicated  by  an  analysis  of  the  forms.  In  this 
case  a  competent  general  piece  work  inspector  would  inmcdiately 
familiarize  himself  with  the  operation  in  Philadelphia,  through 
which  the  price  was  so  greatly  reduced  in  connection  with  the 
appHcation  of  this  spring,  and  would  hasten  to  communicate 
this  particular  method  to  the  remaining  shops  on  tiie  system, 
with  the  ensuing  good  result  that  the  price  would  inevitably 
become  harmonized  throughout  the  length  of  tlie  railroad. 

To  further  explain,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mastor  mechanic 
at  Garrett  was  not  in  possession  of  the  most  practical  method 
to  remove  the  spring  in  question.  He  took  refuge  behind  the 
fact  that  labor  is  more  highly  compensated  west  01  the  Ohio 
River  than  east  of  it;  as  it  also  applies  to  west  and  cast  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  the  use  of  the  two  forms  as  herein  illustrated 
brought  out  the  truth,  that  the  master  mechanic  in  Philadel- 
phia had  found  a  way  to  pull  this  spring  out  without  dis- 
mantling foreign  parts  of  the  locomotive,  and  in  (onsequence 
could  assign  a  greatly  reduced  price  and  still  allow  the  mechanic 
to  make  a  small  profit.  ■     v  -  ',  -  ,;  ;v^   • 

This  is  only  an  illustration  of  what  prevailed  in  many  other 
roundhouse  operations,  and  shows  clearlj-  that  the  various  shops 
of  the  road  were  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  methods  of  their 
neighbors.  So,  even  if  this  system  of  piece-work  fa:led,  or  was 
eventually  abandoned,  it  certainly  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
standardizing  shop  methods. 

Despite  its  crudities,  the  system  endured  for  at  least   three 
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years.  Without  a  doubt  the  railroad  company  had  the  best  of 
the  bargain,  because  a  careful  analysis  of  a  single  machinist's 
time  for  two  years  under  this  piece  work,  compand  with  the 
same  period  under  day  work,  showed  an  increase  in  the  number 
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of  individual  operations  performed  of  65  per  cent.,  with  a  grand 
average  of  an  increase  in  pay  of  but  5  per  cent.  The  prices 
were  so  low  that  even  with  the  minimum  day  rate  prevailing  at 
the  period  it  required  vigorous  effort  to  come  out  even  on  the 
day.  If  a  machinist's  or  a  boilermaker's  pay  averaged  $57  per 
month  on  day  work,  and  this  represents  about  the  average  for 
the  times,  it  seldom  rose  above  $65  on  the  piece  work  basis, 
and  no  comment  need  be  made  on  the  superior  effort  set  forth 
under  the  latter  plan. 

Before  dismissing  this  matter  it  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  the 
plan  did  embody  a  successful  application  of  piece-work  to  loco- 
motive running  repairs;  that  is,  a  more  successful  application 
than  is  evinced  in  even  these  latter  days,  in  which  the  round- 
house end  of  it  has  always  proved  the  snag  in  straight  piece- 
work. Maybe  after  all  it  worked,  because  from  what  was  said 
at  the  beginning,  the  railroad  had  all  the  best  of  it  in  the  labor 
situation.  There  was  no  concerted  effort  to  resist  it,  because 
the  times  were  hard;  there  was  no  organization,  and  in  the  end 
the  men  would  have  been  badly  worsted. 

In  the  principal  divisional  points  no  hardship  wcs  entailed 
on  anyone,  as  the  work  was  coming  all  the  time,  and  very  few 


instances  can  be  recalled  where  a  man  quit  the  month  any  worse 
off  than  if  the  day  rate  had  been  followed  throughout,  but  in 
the  smaller  places  the  scheme  was  impracticable,  and  should 
never  have  been  installed.  At  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  instance, 
which  at  that  time  was  probably  run  on  a  smaller  scale  than  any 
outlying  point  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  wages  of  some 
car  repairers  were  pathetic.  The  figures  are  not  at  hand,  but 
if  memory  serves,  a  repair  man  at  $1.40  daily  rate  was  fortu- 
nate to  draw  $1. 

Nevertheless,  the  plan  was  assiduously  pushed  until  the 
crash  came  in  February,  1896,  when  the  road  passed  into  the 
hands  of  John  K.  Cowan  and  Oscar  G.  Murray,  receivers.  G. 
B.  Hazlehurst  was  succeeded  shortly  after  that  time  by  J. 
Harvey  Middleton,  as  general  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
and  one  of  the  first  moves  of  the  new  mechanical  department 
management  was  to  practically  abolish  the  piece-work  system. 
Whatever  piece-work  conducted  after  that  was  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  various  master  mechanics.  The  shop  men 
returned  to  the  day  rates  which  they  held  previous  to  1893  and 
1894,  and  quite  a  period  elapsed  before  any  further  consideration 
was  given  to  the  subject. 


BENDING  BRAKE  SHAFT  BRACES 


Brake  shaft  braces  come  within  the  class  of  work  which  is 
well  suited  for  manufacture  with  a  bulldozer,  and  at  the  Read- 
ville  shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
a  set  of  dies  have  been  evolved  for  performing  that  operation,  so 
that  these  braces  are  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  about  100  per 
hour,  two  men  being  required. 

The  dies  and  their  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  brace  before 
and  after  bending,  are  shown  in  the  illustration.  Dies  for  two 
different   sizes    of    braces    are    included   on    the    same   base,   and 


roads  of  Mexico  during  the  last  six  months  as  follows:  "The 
additions  to  the  railways  under  federal  jurisdiction  since  April 
last  have  been  148  miles,  and  those  railways  now  aggregate  12,225 
miles,  so  that  the  3,000  miles  of  railways  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state  be  added,  we  obtain  a  total  of  15,225  miles  as 
the  present  length  of  railways  of  the  Republic, 
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FORMERS   FOR   BENDTXC.   BRAKE    SHAFT  BRACES. 

either  one  can  be  used.  They  consist,  as  will  be  seen,  of  a  pin 
of  the  right  diameter,  back  of  which  are  hinged  two  swingmg 
formers,  which  close  down  upon  a  stationary  form  in  such  a 
way  as  to  force  the  3/s  by  ij^  inch  bar  around  the  pin,  and  in 
one  operation  form  it  to  the  proper  shape.  The  swinging  dies 
are  forced  inward  by  rollers  carried  by  extending  arms  located 
the  proper  distance  apart  and  secured  to  the  movable  head  of 
the  bulldozer. 

After  the  braces  have  been  formed,  the  holes  are  punched  cold 
in  an  ordinary  punch,  a  gauge  being  used  which  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  any  marking. 


Mileage  of  Mexican  Railways. — In  a  message  to  the  Mexi- 
can Congress,  President  Diaz  reviews  the  progress  of  the  rail- 


Proposed  Improvements  on  the  Boston  and  Maine.— Presi- 
dent Charles  S.  Mellen,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad,  and  lately  elected  president  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  will  take  the  full  du- 
ties of  the  presidency  in  solving  the  important 
problems  in  improving  the  latter  system.  An 
important  branch  of  those  problems  is  the  re- 
laying of  a  large  part  of  the  system  with  new 
rails,  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  and 
particularly  of  heavier  locomotives  for  service 
upon  the  northern  part  of  the  system,  and  the 
Fitchburg  line.  Another  important  improvement  proposed  is  the 
electrification  of  service  through  the  Hoosac  tunnel.  This  will 
require  several  years  to  complete.  The  $10,000,000  lately  voted  by 
the  directors  will  be  used  for  these  improvements,  and  is  in 
addition  to  a  large  sum  expended  during  the  past  year. 


Brake  Suff  Brace 
Alter  Bending 


Steam  Railroad  Electrification  in  Germany. — The  experi- 
ments which  have  been  carried  on  in  Germany  during  the  last 
three  years  with  a  view  to  replacing  steam  by  electric  energy  on 
the  lines  of  railway  have  been  so  conclusive  that  it  has  been  re- 
solved to  introduce  the  new  method  of  traction  at  an  early  date 
on  several  lines  of  railway.  Before  the  end  of  the  present  year 
the  work  of  electrifying  the  railway  running  between  Bitterfeld 
and  Dessau,  the  first  section  of  the  railway  connecting  Madge- 
burg,  Leipzig  and  Halle,  will  be  finished,  and  during  191 1  the 
work  will  be  begun  on  the  line  connecting  Dittersbach  and  Lau- 
ban  in  Silesia.  This  latter  line  runs  through  very  mountainous 
regions. 


Alternating  Current  for  Heavy  Traction  Abroad. — Glanc- 
ing over  a  list  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  three-phase  roads  and 
the  twenty-five  or  thirty  single-phase  roads  in  Europe,  I  find 
that  there  was  much  that  I  did  not  see,  but  what  I  did  see  was 
impressive  of  present  progress  and  of  the  large  plans  which  are 
being  made  for  the  future.  Practically  all  interest  seems  to  be 
directed  toward  alternating-current  development  for  heavy  trac- 
tion, either  single-phase  or  three-phase,  and  at  a  low  frequency, 
approximately  fifteen  cycles,  this  being  accepted  as  the  standard 
by  several  governments. — Chas.  F.  Scott  in  the  Electtic  Journal, 
October. 


The  Acetylene  Welding  Torch 


A  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  MIXING  OF  GASES  IN  THE  TIP   OF   A   WELDING   TORCH,   HOW   THE   HIGH   TEMPERA- 
TURE  IS   MAINTAINED   AND   WHY   IT    IS   NECESSARY.     HOW  THE  DANGER  OF  EXPLOSION  HAS  BEEN 
ELIMINATED  AND   THE   METHOD   OF  USING  THE   TORCH  ARE  ALSO    CONSIDERED. 


J.  F.  Springer. 


While  there  are  a  number  of  methods  for  obtaining  high 
temperatures,  the  most  familiar  is  probably  that  of  combustion. 
Ordinary  combustion  consists  in  the  chemical  union  of  oxygen 
with  some  other  substance,  and  by  this  process  heat  is  evolved. 
Thus,  when  coke  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  the  poisonous 
gas,  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is 
set  free.  If  hydrogen  gas  is  burnt,  that  is,  combined  with 
oxygen,  we  get  a  large  amount  of  heat.  Heat  can  also  be  ob- 
tained by  breaking  up,  or  exploding,  certain  compound  sub- 
stances. Thus,  when  nitroglycerin  is  exploded,  heat  is  evolved. 
The  former  method  is  in  use  everywhere,  but  the  latter  is  prac- 
tically unknown.  There  is  a  third  source  of  heat;  viz.,  the  elec- 
tric current.  When  a  strong  current  is  made  to  pass  through 
a  wire  whose  diameter  is  such  that  there  is  inadequate  provi- 
sion for  conduction,  then  we  get  heat  from  the  resistance  of 
the  wire,  and  this  is  what  takes  place  in  the  incandescent  electric 
bulb. 

In  the  oxy-acetylene  torch  heat  is  secured  through  a  com-p  . 
bination  of  the  first  two  methods.  First,  there  is  a  detonation  : 
of  the  acetylene  as  it  emerges  from  the  nozzle;  and,  second, 
by  the  carbon  gas  resulting  from  this  breaking  up  of  the  acety- 
lene combines  with  the  oxygen  flowing  out  of  the  tip.  About  one- 
half  of  the  resulting  heat  is  supplied  by  each  chemical  action, 
but  this  double  source  of  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  very  high  temperature  obtained.  It  is  said  that  the  oxy- 
acetylene  torch  of  the  Davis-Bournonville  Co.,  90  West  Street, 
New  York  City,  is  capable  of  producing  a  temperature  of  6000°  F. 
or  more.  It  so  happens  that  about  twice  as  much  heat  is  pro- 
duced in  the  outer,  or  enveloping  flame,  as  in  the  inner,  or 
working,  flame.  The  advantage  of  the  inner  flame  lies  in  the 
concentration  of  heat.  In  an  ordinary  torch  this  little  inner 
flame  will  be,  perhaps,  half  an  inch  long,  and  have  a  diameter 
of  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  Here  is  concentrated  about 
one-third  of  the  total  heat  produced  by  the  detonation  and  total 
combustion  of  the  acetylene. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  why  the  little  inner  flame  which  does 
the  work  is  so  bright.  Apparently,  the  reason  is  that  here  the 
carbon  is  flowing  along  uncombined  with  anything,  but  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  It  has  just  parted  from  the  hydrogen,  with 
which  it  was  combined  when  in  the  acetylene,  and  flowing  along 
at  a  high  temperature,  it  shines  with  a  bright  white  light. 

Surrounding  the  little   working  flame  is  a   large   enveloping 


SECTION   OF   THE   WELDING  TIP 

flame.  This  is  hot,  but  not  hot  in  comparison  with  the  smaller 
one.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  poisonous  carbon  monoxide  is  burnt 
to  the  dioxide.  The  danger  of  carbon  dioxide  to  life  is  because 
it  may,  under  favorable  circumstances,  prevent  sufficient  oxygen 
reaching  the  lungs.  It  smothers  but  does  not  poison,  so  the 
large  flame  may  be  regarded  as  advantageous,  because  it  con- 
verts a  deleterious  gas  into  a  non-deleterious  one.  The  hydrogen 
that  comes  through  from  the  little  flame  burns  to  water  vapor 
here  in  the  large  one.  In  fact,  the  combustions  going  on  pro- 
duce a  large  supply  of  heat,  though  not  a  high  temperature, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  heat  is  scattered  over 
so  much  space.    The  large  amount  of  heat,  however,  is  of  serv- 


ice ir.  protecting  the  little  working  flame  from  loss  of  its  heat 
through  radiation  and  the  like,  and,  further,  there  is  probably 
some  free  oxygen  coming  through  the  little  flame.  The  reason 
for  this  statement  is  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  supply 
more  oxygen  in  mixing  than  is  really  required  to  burn  the  ace- 
tylene to  carbon  monoxide,  which  necessity  is  probably  due  to 
difiiculty  of  getting  perfect  mixture,  the  remedy  being  to  supply 
an  excess.    The  oxygen  coming  through  the  little  flame  would. 


TWO   SIZES   AND  DESIGNS  OF   WELDING  TORCHES 

if  not  consomed  in  some  way,  oxidize  the  work,  which  might 
prove  serious  and  even  prohibitive.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  envelop- 
ing flame  which  takes  care  of  this  surplus,  its  hydrogen  and 
carbon  monoxide  sucking  up  the  oxygen.  The  outer  flame  is, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  a  very  valuable 
adjunct.    '  ':■■ 

Curiosity  may  be  entertained  why  it  should  seem  important  to 
secure  temperatures  of  5000°  and  6000°  F.,  but  it  sliould  be 
remembered  that  this  temperature  is  that  of  the  flame  and  not 
of  the  work.  It  would  be  useless  to  heat  the  metals  to  any  such 
temperature.  In  explanation  it  may  be  said  that  the  oxy-acety- 
lene torch  is  used  in  the  open  air  to  aflfect  the  heating  of  a 
small  quantity  of  metal.  The  bulk  of  the  work  acts  as  a  dissi- 
pater  of  heat.  Consequently,  because  of  dissipation  into  the 
atmosphere  and  through  the  body  of  the  work,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  furnish  a  temperature  far  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired to  melt  the  metal  itself. 

The  nozzle  used  by  the  company  mentioned  is  simple  in  form 
and  is  shown  in  section  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  Oxygen  comes 
in  along  the  axis  under  pressure,  and  is  made  to  pass  through 
a  very  small  orifice  (A).  Emerging  from  this  it  still  has  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  nozzle  to  traverse.  However,  just  a 
little  forward  of  the  front  side  of  the  small  orifice,  there  are 
several  others  (B)  arranged  in  the  wall  of  the  nozzle.  These 
admit  acetylene  in  radial  streams,  which  is  under  less  pressure 
than  the  oxygen.  The  two  gases  thus  meet  when  moving  in 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  in  consequence  a 
cert?,in  amount  of  mixing  takes  place  at  once.  Further  mixing 
occurs  as  the  two  gases  move  on  through  the  length  of  the 
nozzle.  This  passageway  has  a  smooth  cylindrical  wall,  and  its 
length  provides  opportunity  to  complete  the  mixing  to  a  more  or 
less  perfect  stage.  It  seems  important  that  the  mixing  chamber 
should  be  a  plain  bore  without  turns  or  obstructions  to  effect 
intermingling;  otherwise  danger  might  perhaps  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  acetylene  which  is  an  explosive  gas.  In  this 
tip,  oxygen  under  high  pressure  drives  acetylene  under  low 
pressure  along  a  straight  and  smooth  bore. 

In  that  part  of  the  torch  back  of  the  tip,  the  acetylene  is  made 
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to  pass  through  a  packing  of  asbestos  and  mineral  wool.  This 
protection  is  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  gauze  of  the  min- 
ers lamp.  The  acetylene  can  pass,  but  not  the  flame.  But,  even 
if  a  flare-back  should  pass  this  packing,  there  is  another  and 
very  reliable  safeguard.  The  tube  which  leads  back  to  the  acety- 
lene   gencrator-and-rescrvoir   passes    into    and    out    of    a    water 


11KI>KK.\    t  VLJNDEK   OX    A   V.WCI.AIX    (UMVorNr)    LOCOMOTIVK.       A.N    AT- 
TEMPT   WAS    MADE   TO   REPAIR    IT    WITH    THER.MIT,    BUT    OWINC;    TO 
THE    MOLD    SLIPPING    THE    PJFXE    P.ROKEN    OUT    WAS    RUINED. 
A   NEW  PIECE  TO  FIT  WAS  THEN  CAST  AND  WELDED   INTO 
PLACE  BV  THE  ACETYLENE  PROCESS  AS  IS  SHOWN  BE- 
LOW.     THE  LOCOMOTIVE   IS    NOW    IN   SERVICE   WITH 
NO  SIGN  OF  A  LEAK  OR  ANY   WEAKNESS. 

tank.  Here  it  is  interrupted,  so  that  communication  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  tube  is  only  secured  by  passage  through 
the  water.  A  flare-back  would  thus  be  extinguished  before  it 
could  reach  the  acetylene  supply.  It  would  seem  very  unlikely, 
however,  that  a  flare-back  should  occur,  when  the  manner  is 
recalled  of  the  way  the  two  gases  enter  the  tip. 

The  oxygen  comes  in  along  the  axis  and  forms  the  main  cur- 
rent, because  it  comes  in  under  higher  pressure,  and  because  itj 
direction  of  flow  is  not  changed  in  the  tip.  Tlic  acetylene  joins 
this  current  coming  in  from  the  sides.  It  is  under  a  less  pres- 
sure and  has  its  direction  changed ;  and,  further,  the  oxygen 
strikes  it  from  behind,  as  it  were.  Apparently,  the  only  way  a 
flare-back  could  occur  is  for  the  oxygen  to  find  its  way  in 
some  manner  back  through  the  acetylene  supply  pipe.  By  avoid- 
ing the  presence  of  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  oxygon 
through  the  tip,  all  danger  of  this  would  seem  to  be  eliminated. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  best  for  workmen  to  avoid  allow- 
ing the  end  of  the  tip  to  get  clogged  or  otherwise  obstructed  by 
the  work.  But  even  so,  there  are  two  safeguards  back  of  the 
tip :  the  packing  and  the  water  tank. 

The  o.xy-acetylene  torch  is  easily  handled  like  any  other  tool. 
The  great  temperature  of  the  little  inner  flame  is  employed 
with  striking  results  in  effecting  what  are  called  "welds."  That 
this  term  is  scarcely  a  proper  one  will  readily  be  understood 
when  the  true  character  of  the  process  is  understood.  We  will 
suppose  that  we  wish  to  join  the  edges  of  two  sheets  of  ^-in. 
steel.  Each  edge  is  first  beveled  off  at  an  angle  of  45°,  so  that 
when  the  two  are  placed  together  we  have  a  groove  with  an 
angle  of  90".    The  operator  begins  the  use  of  the  torch  to  heat 


the  sides  of  the  groove,  particularly  at  the  bottom.  As  the 
metal  softens,  matters  are  so  managed  as  to  fill  in  the  bottom 
with  metal  from  the  work,  and  then  to  fill  in  the  groove  higher 
up  by  melting  new  metal  from  a  rod.  Attachment  to  the 
groove  sides  is  accomplished  by  heating  them  to  a  more  or 
less  softened  condition.  In  all  this  work  the  little  flame  is  the 
principal  agent.  The  filling  in  is  continued  until  the  whole 
groove  is  filled,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  seam  especially 
strong,  the  new  metal  can  be  added  until  a  slight  ridge  is  form- 
ed, which  can  be  rounded  off  to  present  a  neat  appearance.  The 
foregoing  is  the  general  method,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
it  is  quite  different  from  that  employed  by  the  blacksmith,  as  the 
metal  is  actually  melted.  At  the  junction  of  the  new  metal  with 
the  old  the  employment,  at  times,  of  a  hammer  or  similar  instru- 
ment may  facilitate  the  union  with  the  old.  Perhaps  the  name 
fusion  weldiu<g  best  covers  the  operatio:i. 

As  already  suggested,  the  work  itself  tends  to  carry  off  heat. 
This,  of  course,  increases  the  duty  of  the  torch.  If  the  metal 
is  :'n  the  form  of  quite  thin  sheets,  then  the  torch  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  accomplish  the  union  unaided.  The  loss  of  heat 
becomes  so  enormous,  however,  in  cases  where  the  metal  is  thick 
that  oftentimes  it  is  economical  or  necessary  to  assist  the 
torch.  For  example,  it  is  quite  possible  to  unite  metal  where 
the  thickness  is  5  or  6  inches.  The  groove  is  prepared  as  usual, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  losses  of  heat  from  the  little 
flame  an  additional  source  of  heat  is  provided.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  possible  to  maintain  a  charcoal  fire  beneath  the  locality 
of  the  groove.  In  others,  the  adjacent  metal  may  be  heated  by 
any  convenient  means,  as  in  a  furnace,  and  the  welding  effected 
while  the  work  is  still  hot,  or  a  flame  such  as  that  provided  by 
tlie  -Rockwell  torch  may  be  used  in  conjunction.  In  any  case, 
the  idea  is  to  supply  from  another  source  a  portion  of  the  heat 
otlicrwise  carried  off  liy  radiation  and  conduction. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  one  that  the  metal  involved, 
both  new  and  old,  is  subject  to  very  considerable  expansion  and 
contraction.  Mild  steel  has  a  co-efficient  of  linear  expansion  of 
about  0.0000066  for  1°  F.  For,  say  2400°,  we  should  have 
0.01584.  If  at  the  top  of  the  groove  the  new  metal  has  a  width 
of  5  inches,  the  shrinkage  from  a  molten,  or  nearly  molten,  con- 
dition would  be  considerable.     The  same  thing  goes  on  propor- 
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THE    CYLINDER    AFTER    NEW    PIECE    WAS    WELDED    INTO    PLACE 

tionately  in  smaller  welds,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  operator 
will  have  something  more  to  do  than  merely  fill  up  the  groove 
and  see  that  a  satisfactory  union  between  old  and  new  metal 
takes  place.  He  must  manage  the  cooling  to  prevent  contraction 
cracks,   and   here   is   where   skill  and  experience   are   required. 
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Welding  by  means  of  the  oxy-acetylene  flame  is  a  matter  of  only 
a  few  years,  and  those  interested  in  it  have  by  no  means  found 
out  all  there  is  to  know,  but  perseverance  and  intelligence  have 
steadily  advanced  knowledge  so  that  today  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  the  process  has  been  made  to  numberless  lines  of  work. 
In  many  of  these,  the  methods  have  been  more  or  less  standard- 
ized, so  that  definite  instructions  can  be  given,  and  new  work 
is  constantly  being  included  within  the  bounds  of  well  established 
practice.  '  •  v 

The  great  temperature  of  the  little  flame  is  being  utilized  to 
perform  an  office  quite  different  from  that  of  welding.  The 
torch  is  often  used  as  a  "putting  on"  tool.  For  example,  take 
the  case  of  a  large  gear  wheel  in  which  a  tooth  has  been  broken. 
To  get  a  new  gear  may  involve  great  delay — shutting  down  of 
considerable  machinery,  and  large  expense  for  the  wheel  itself — 
but  with  the  oxy-acetylene  torch  new  metal  may  be  added  and  a 
blank  tooth  built  up  on  the  root  of  the  old.  This  is  accomplished 
in  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  "fusion  welding."  There,  new 
metal  is  filled  into  the  groove,  and  similarly,  the  broken  tooth 
can  be  built  up,  layer  by  layer,  until  a  mass  of  such  form  and 
size  has  been  added  to  enable  the  finishing-machine  operations  to 
produce  a  perfect  tooth.  The  same  procedure  is  applicable  to 
cases  where  a  lug  or  other  protuberance  has  been  broken  off 
from  a  casting.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  casting  be 
new  or  old,  or  whether  the  protuberance  has  been  broken  off  or 
omitted  through  oversight  in  casting.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  this  building  up  process  is  extremely  important. 


of  the  same  material  as  the  body,  and  rolled  or  forged  steel 
may  be  hardened.  The  new  material  may  often  be  made  similar 
to  the  old  not  merely  in  chemical  composition,  but  in  its  condi- 
tion. This  is  accomplished  by  hammering  as  the  new  metal  is 
added. 

Indeed,  parts  of  dissimilar  metal  may  be  united;  or  a  part  of 
one  material  may  be  built  up  on  a  body  of  a  different  character, 
which  is  important.  In  this  way  a  bronze  part  may  be  joined 
to  a  steel  part,  the  whole  becoming  a  unit.  High  carbon  steel 
can  be  united  to  mild  steel,  thus  permitting  the  hardening  of 
one.  An  example  in  point  is  where  a  manufacturing  concern 
makes  a  pipe  out  of  sheet  steel  and  then  adds  flanges  of  cast 
steel.  These  are  joined  to  the  pipe  by  oxy-acetylene  welding. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  longitudinal  seam  is  also  made  by  the 
same  process.  Such  pipes  (5  to  7  inches  in  diameter)  are  put 
under  a  pressure  test  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  It  is 
said  that  the  test  is  ordinarily  successful  when  first  applied. 

The  chief  expense  in  oxy-acetylene  welding,  when  the  outfit 
has  once  been  obtained,  is  for  the  oxygen.  The  expense  per 
cubic  foot  of  oxygen  may  be  taken  at  three  cents;  per  cubic 
foot  of  acetylene,  at  one  cent.  Now  28  per  cent,  more  oxygen 
by  bulk  is  supplied  than  acetylene,  so  that  the  oxygen  corre- 
sponding to  one  cubic  foot  of  acetylene  will  cost  $0.0384,  mak- 
ing the  total  cost  of  both  gases  $0.0484.  To  make  a  lOO-foot 
"weld"  of  i/i6-in.  sheet  steel,  5.6  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  will 
be  required.  The  expense  for  gas  will  therefore  be  $0.0027  PC*" 
foot,  and  it  will  take  about  two  hours  for  the  operator  to  weld 
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SPRING  RIGGING  OF  A    MALLET  LOCOMOTIVE  ON   A  CURVE. 
(see  reference  ON   NEXT    PAGE.) 


Left  Side 


Cavities  may  be  filled  up  in  the  same  way  and  a  blow-hole, 
crack  or  similar  defect  may  be  very  thoroughly  eliminated.  For 
example,  the  case  of  a  4500-pound  brass  casting  may  be  cited, 
which,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  contain  certain  cracks 
necessitating  that  the  whole  be  scrapped,  if  not  corrected,  but 
the  oxy-acetylene  torch  successfully  reclaimed  it  from  the  scrap 
heap.  In  another  case,  a  good-sized  casting  was  to  form  part 
of  air  compression  machinery,  and  extensive  machine  opera- 
tions had  to  be  carried  out.  When  an  amount,  said  to  be  $300 
worth,  had  been  done,  the  discovery  was  made  that  a  blow 
hole  communicated  with  the  air  chamber.  Here  was  a  case 
where  the  defect  would  have  resulted  in  considerable  loss.  But 
here  also  the  new  process  was  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
occasion. 

The  oxy-acetylene  procedure  is  largely  indifferent  to  what 
the  particular  metal  is.  If  the  material  is  cast  iron  the  torch 
will  build  up  new  parts,  fill  in  cavities,  or  unite  one  piece  to  an- 
other, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
common  metals.  The  great  temperature  avaliable  secures  such 
molten  and  plastic  conditions  that  new  metal  can  be  added,  and 
new  and  old  united.  No  especial  welding  quality  is  needed.  In 
the  old  days,  only  certain  materials  could  be  welded;  and  the 
possibilities  of  soldering  and  brazing  were  very  limited.  With 
the  oxy-acetylene  torch  the  new  rrietal  which  is  added  may  be 
precisely  the  same  as  the  old.  Parts  of  cast  iron  can  be  united 
by  the  use  of  cast  iron  in  the  seam.  The  cavities  in  a  casting 
of  brass  or  other  material  can  usually  be  filled  in  with  the  same 
metal.     The  parts  added  by  the  building  up  procedure  may  be 


100  feet.  If  his  time  is  worth  30  cents  per  hour,  the  total  ex- 
pense for  gas  and  labor  will  be  $0.0087  per  foot.  If  the  sheets 
are  one-half  inch  thick,  then  the  cost  will  increase  to  about  37 
cents  per  foot.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  by  perfecting 
means  of  re-heating,  the  cost  of  welding  the  thick  sheets  could 
be  much  reduced.  In  other  words,  a  great  deal  of  the  neces- 
sary heating  could  probably  be  done  much  more  cheaply  by  the 
use  of  fuels  other  than  oxygen  and  acetylene. 


EQUALIZATION  OF  MALLET  LOCOMOTIVES 


To  THE  Editor:    ■^--•■\^''  ^'"*'• 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Fowler's  criticism*  of  my  article  on  the 
"Equalization  of  Mallet  Locomotives,  which  appeared  on  page 
342  of  your  September  number,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
in  New  York  City,  in  December,  1908,  by  C.  J.  Mellin,  as  follows : 

"On  the  front  engine,  all  springs  on  each  side  are  equalized 
together  with  a  cross  equalizer  between  the  front  springs.  The 
rear  engine  is  equalized  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the 
cross  equalizer  is  omitted.  This  makes  a  three-point  suspension 
of  the  whole  engine  and  prevents  any  excessive  local  stresses  of 
a  diagonal  nature  on  an  uneven  road;  as  the  front  engine  accom- 
modates itself  very  freely  to  the  rear  engine  and  approximately 
divides  the  angularity  between  the  inclination  of  the  axles.   The 

*  See  AvcEEiCAN  Engineer,  October,  1910,  page  402. 
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to  pass  thruuj;li  a  packing  of  asbestos  and  mineral  wool.  This 
protection  is  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  s-iuzc  of  the  min- 
crs  lamp,  ihe  acityleiie  can  pass,  but  rot  tlie  flame.  But,  even 
if  a  flare-back  should  pass  this  packinii,  there  is  another  and 
very  reliable  safei,'uard.  The  tube  which  leads  back  to  the  acety- 
U  lie    utniratof  ;iii(l  r(.-^i.r\  oir    ]t;i<-r^    into    ;ind    out    of    a    water 
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riJE    SIOLD    .^Llrin.VG    THH    I'll*  K    ISKoKKN    OIT    WA.S    KllMli. 

A.  XKW  I'lix  K  TX)  FIT   WAS  TIIKN  t  .V<X  AND  WELDED   IMo 
:.:  ..'.J»L.%Cckv  tllK  A0:T\%F.XK  PRtV'KSS  AS  IS  SHOWX  I?K- 
;  >.r  :.I.Oty,      TilE   tOt'O-VOTlVK  Is    XoW    TV    SEKVUK.   WtTIl 
Xp-ciOX  OF  A  U;.VK  Ok  A\Y  WEAKXKSS. 


■••;V"'t-  ■.'■''■-■'  •  ■■:■/:.■•■ 

/';"''|\tiiik.  'iibrc  it  is  interritpted,  so  ^hat  coinmimicntion  between 

'■  V  :"/:'^hc  hvjD.port^  the  tube  is  only  secured  by  passage  tlir>>ugli 

the- \cater.  ■  A- ;  rt«'^rc-back  wo^u  thus  be  txiinguislKil  before  it 
:....*.;  :.:conld  reach  the  acetylene  supply.  It  would  seem  very  unlikely, 
V?:  however,!  that  a  flarc-bac-k  should  occur,  when  the  manner  i- 
■  :-:.  ;•:'  TecaUed  of  the  way  tht  two  gases  enter  the  tip.  ::•;:•  .■=' 
^'■.^,i:  ..-  Thi'  o.vygeiT^conics  in  ali»nsj  the  axis  and  form*  the  main  err 
':;.;  7:5;  rent,  because  it  cortics  in  under  higher  pressure,  and  because  ii  • 
; ';'r'-l  'i'.^dJroction  of  flow  is  not  changed  in  the  tip.  Tlie  acet \  leiie  jnins 
'^~:; ;     this  ctitrcnt  coiiiitig  ii)  from  tJic  siiWs.     It,  is  uikIc  r  .i  le>>  i>r>-- 

sttre   and   has   its   direction   chati;j;ed :   and,    further,   tlie   oxygen 

;, strikes  it  from  behind,  as  it  were.     Api>arelitly,  tlie  only  way  a 

4,'  .'v-flarcrback   could   occur   is    for  the    oxygen   to    find    its    way    in 

.%;;"^  t  :;s<>ine  maiiner  biV'k.  tlirurigh  the- acetvK  lu-  ~nppK   ih'ih.     1'.\   a\'ii  1 

"      ing  the  pre-;cncc.  of  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  oxyuen 

through  the  tip,  all  <langer  of  tlii.s  would  seem  to  be  eHmiii.ated. 
"J  .  Perhaps,  however,  it  wpiild  be  best  for  workmen  to  avoid  allow - 
':',;. :V*J.ing  the  end  of  the  tip  to  get  clogged  or  otherwise  obstructed  by 
•  •A'.'. :  ^  the  work.  P.ut  even  so,  there  are  two  safeguards  back  of  the 
T:  ".^  tip:  the  packing  and  the  water  tank. 
:..■..>;;•"  The  o.vy-acetylene  torch  is  easily  handled  like  any  other  tool. 

The    great    temperature    f>f    the    little    iinur   flame    is    employed 

with  striking  restdts  in  effecting  what  are  called  "uelds."  I  hat 
\^..  this  terni  is  scarcely  a  proper  one  will  readily  be  understood 
■.=  );>;  ,5y.lK.'n  the  true  char.icter  of  the  process  is  understood.     We  will 

suppose  that  we  wish  to  join  the  edges  of  two  sheets  of  fj-in. 

steel.  Kach  edge  is  first  beveled  off  at  an  angle  of  45',  so  that 
..  V  when  tile  two  are  placed  together  we  have  a  groove  with  an 
•■".,■;.  an^ffc- of.  Oa''.,  : The  operator  begins  the  use  <if  the  torch  to  heat 


the  sides  of  the  groove,  particularly  at  the  bottom.  As  the 
nieial  softens,  matters  are  so  managed  as  to  Idl  in  the  bottom 
witii  metal  from  the  work,  and  then  to  fill  in  the  groove  higher 
up  by  melting  new  metal  from  a  rod.  Attachment  to  the 
groove  sides  is  accomplished  by  heating  them  to  a  more  or 
less  softened  condition.  In  all  this  work  the  little  flame  is  the 
principal  agent.  The  filling  in  is  continued  until  tlie  whole  ' 
groove  is  filled,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  seam  especially 
strong,  the  new  metal  can  be  added  until  a  slight  ridge  is  form- 
ed, which  can  be  rounded  off  to  present  a  neat  appearance,  'i  he 
foregoing  is  the  general  method,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that.- 
it  is  quite  different  from  tliat  employed  Ly  the  blacksmith,  as  the 

metal  is  actually  melted.    .\t  the  junction  of  the  new  metal  with 

the  old  the  employment,  at  times,  of  a  haniiner  or  similar  instru-   . 

meiit  may  facilitate  the  union  with  the  old.     Perhaps  the  name 

iiision   7v'c/<//;;',t,'    best    covers  the   operation. 

As  already  suggested,  the  work  itself  tends  to  carry  off  heat.' 
I  his,  of  course,  increases  the  duty  of  the  torch.     If  the  metal 
is   :n   tlie    form  of   quite   thin    sheets,   then   the   torch   can   be  de-..-; 
pended  upon  to  accomplish  the  union  unaided.    The  loss  of  heat 
bec'iuies  so  enormous,  however,  in  cases  wliere  the  metal  is  thick 
tliat    oftentimes    it    is    economical    or    necessary    to    assist    the' 
tiifcli.      I"or   exami>Ie,   it    is   quite    possible   to   unite   metal    where',; 
the  thickness  i>  5  or  0  inches.      Ihe  groove  is  prep.ired  a>  usual,-;' 
but  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  losses  of  heat   from  tlie  little  • 
llame   an   .-iddition.-il    source  of   heat   is   provided.      In    some  cases  •' 
it  .nay  be  possible  to  maintain  a  charcoal  fire  beneath  the  locality 
of  the  groove.     In  others,  the  .-idjacent  metal  may  be  heated  by;.; 
.my  convetiieiu  niean~.  a-  in  a  furnace,  aiiti  the  welding-  effected  . 
while  the  w(>rk-  is  still  hot.  or  a  flame  such  as  that  providc<l  hy>r_ 
the   Rockwill   torch  may  be  used  in  conjunction.     In  any  case,' 
the  idea  js  to  supply   from  ani»ther  source  a  portion  of  the  heal.,' 
•  ttu-rwise  carried  off  liy  radiatiijnat^d  conduct  iotv'"  ..^•''  ;>'■!'  !^^; 
\   little  consideration   will   show  oiie  that  the  mct.-il  involved;  ; 
1"  !h  new  and  old,  is  sniijcct  to  very  considerable  expansion  and>;' 
CD  traction.     Mild  steel  has  a  co-efficient  of  linear  expansion  of'.;, 
about    o.o<KXK)66  for  i~    F.     For,    say  2400°,  %c.  should    havd- •' 
0.01584.     If  .at  the  top  of  the  groove  the  now  metal  b.as  a  width  ;'■ 
of  5  inches,  thir  shrinkage  from  a  molten,  or  nearly  niohiii.  cnn-'^' 
ditioii   wfudd    be   considerable.       The    >,ime   tbii'g   goes  on   propor- 
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tionately  in  smaller  welds,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  operator  ' 
will  have  something  more  to  do  than  merely  fill  up  the  groove  ■- 
and  see  that  a  satisfactory  union  between  old  and  new  metal  • 
takes  place.  He  must  manage  the  cooling  to  prevent  contraction  , 
cracks,   and    here    is    where   skill   and    experience   are    required,  r. 


.\(ivi:miii:k,  I'JIO. 
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Wcldiny  by  means  of  the  oxy-acctylcnc  flame  is  a  matter  of  only 
a  few  years,  and  those  interested  in  it  have  by  no  means  found 
out  all  there  is  to  know,  but  perseverance  and  intelligence  have 
steadily  advanced  knowledge  so  that  today  the  successful  appli- 
calion  of  the  process  has  been  made  to  numberless  lines  of  work. 
In  many  of  these,  the  methods  have  been  more  or  less  standard- 
ized, so  tliat  definite  instructions  can  be  given,  and  new  work 
is  constantly  being  included  within  the  bounds  of  wclLestablished 
practice.  '';'.-''''\ ':'*■■•■'  ■■'■'■        .''■;''■/  '■■'■■  ■";-  !';,' ■-'■""  '■'■-"■"''.•.■ /V 

The  great  temperature  of  the  little  flame  is  being  utilized  to 
perform  an  office  quite  ditTerent  from  that  of  welding.  The 
torch  is  often  used  as  a  "putting  on"  tool.  l*"or  example,  take 
the  case  of  a  large  gear  wheel  in  which  a  tooth  has  been  broken.* 
To  get  a  new  gear  may  involve  great  delay — shutting  down  of 
ci'tisidcr.nble  niaclnncry,  and  large  expense  for  thi-  wheel  itself. — 
but  with  the  oxy-acctylcnc  torch  new  metal  may  bo  added  and  a 
blank  tooth  built  up  on  the  root  of  the  old.  This  is  accomplished 
in  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  "fusion  welding."  There,  new 
nutal  is  filled  into  the  groove,  and  similarly,  the  broken  tooth 
can  be  built  up,  layer  by  layer,  until  a  mass  of  such  form  and 
size  has  been  added  to  enable  the  finishing-machine  operations  to 
produce  a  perfect  tooth.  The  same  procedure  is  applicable  to 
cases  where  a  lug  or  other  protuberance  has  been  broken  off 
from  a  casting.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  casting  be 
new  or  old,  or  whether  the  protuberance  has  been  broken  of?  or 
omitted  through  oversight  in  casting.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  this  building  up  process  is  extremely  important. 


of  the  same  material  as  the  body,  and  roiled  or  forged  steel 
may  be  hardened.  The  new  material  may  often  be  made  similar 
to  the  old  not  merely  in  chemical  gomposition,  but  in  its  condi- 
tion. This  is  accomplished  by  hammering  as  the  new  meta|  .i« 
added.'      ■':  -» 

Intfeed,  parts  of  dissimilar  metal  may  be  united;  or  a  part  of 
one  material  may  be  built  up  oix  a  body  of  a  different  character, 
which  is  important.  In  this  way  a  bronze  part  may  be  joined 
to  a  steel  part,  the  whole  becoming  a  unit.  High  carbon  steel 
can  be  imited  to  mild  steel,  thus  permitting  the  hardening  of 
one.      An    example   in   point   is   where   a  'manufacturing   concern 

makes  a  pipe  out  of  sheet  steel  and  then  adds  flanges  of  cast 

steel.  Thesie  are  joined  to  the  pipe  by  oxy-acetylenc  welding. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  longitudinal  seam  is  also  made  by  the 
same  process.  Such  pipes  (5  to  7  inches  in  diameter)  arc  put 
under  a  pressure  test  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  It  is 
said  that  the  test  is  ordinarily  successful  when  first  applied. 

The  chief  expense  in  oxy-acetylene  welding,  when  the  outfit 
has  once  been  obtained,  is  for  tiie  oxygen.  The  expense  per 
cubic  foot  of  oxygen  may  be  taken  at  three  cents:  per  cubic 
foot  of  acetylene,  at  one  cent.  Xow  28  per  cent,  more  oxygen 
by  bulk  is  supplied  than  acetylene,  so  that  the  oxygen  corre- 
sponding to  one  cubic  foot  of  acetylene  will  cost  $0.0384.  mak- 
ing the  total  cost  of  both  gases  $o.04}^4.  To  m^ke  z  loo-foot 
"weld"  of  i/i6-in.  sheet  steel,  5.6  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  will 
be  required.  The  expense  for  gas  will  therefore  be  $0.0027  PC 
foot,  and  it  will  take  about  two  hours  for  the  operator  to  weld 
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SPRING  RICGIXG   OF   A    MALLET   LOCOMOTIVE   ON    A^0RVE. 
;:  ;,;         .    (see  REFERENCE   ON   NEXr    PAGE,);        ;  ;■ 
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Cavities   may  be   filled  up   in   the   same   way   and   a  blow-hole, 
crack  or  similar  defect  may  be  very  thoroughly  eliminated.     Fox 
example,  the  case  of  a  4500-pound  brass  casting  may  be  cited, 
which,  upon   examination,  was   found  to  contain  certain  cracks 
necessitating   tliat   the  whole  be   scrapped,  if  not  corrected,  but 
the  oxy-acetylene  torch  successfully  reclaimed  it  from  the  scrap 
heap.     In  another  case,  a  good-sized  casting  was  to  form  part 
of    air   compression    machinery,   and   extensive   machine   opera- 
tions had  to  be  carried  out.     When  an  amount,  said  to  be  ?300 
worth,   had  been   done,    the    discovery  was   made   that   a   blow 
hole   communicated   with   the   air   chamber.     Here   was   a   case 
where  the  defect  would  have  resulted  in  considerable  loss.    But 
here  also  the  new  process  was  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
•  occasion, ■>..;;"■  ■■]^^'.'.:y-i:, .;- v'  ^  ■''■;■:■";•.  'V;,";-^ ■> >•' ''■'.' ■■■' '•'v; r^'-i^A'^i^^..".- 
The   oxy-acetylene    procedure    is    largely    indifferL-nt   to   what 
the  particular  metal  is.     If   the  material   is  cast  iron   the  torch 
will  build  up  new  parts,  fill  in  cavities,  or  unite  one  piece  to  an- 
other,  and   the  same   may  be   said  of   most,   if   not  all,  of  the 
common  metals.     The  great  temperature  avaliable   secures  such 
molten  and  plastic  conditions  that  new  metal  can  be.  added,  and 
new  and  old  united.     No  especial  welding  quality  is  needed.     In 
the  old  days,  only  certain  materials  could  be  welded;  and  the 
possibilities  of  soldering  and  brazing  were  very  limited.     With 
the  o.xy-acetylene  torch  the  new  metal  which  is  added  may  be 
.precisely  the  same  as  the  old.     Parts  of  cast  iron  can  be  united 
by  the  use  of  cast  iron  in  the  seam.     The  cavities  in  a  casting 
of  brass  or  other  material  can  usually  be  filled  in  with  the  same 
metal.     The  parts  added  by  the  building  up  procedure  may  be 


ibo  feet.  If  his  fiine  is  worth  30  cents  per  hour,  the  total  ex- 
pense for  gas  and  labor  will  be  $0.0087  P^r  foot.  If  the  sheets 
are  one-half  inch  thick,  then  the  cost  will  increase  to  about  37 
certts  per  foot;  .it  is  probable,  however,  that  by  perfecting 
means  of  re-heating,  the  cost  of  welding  the  thick  sheets  coidd 
be  mitch  reduced.  In  other  words,  a  great  deal  of  the  neces- 
sary heating  could  probably  be  done  much  more  cheaply  by  the 
nsc  of  fuels  Other  than  oxygen:  and  acetylene,     .  ;,  ;^:-i>;;:: 


«OiJALIZATI<>N  OF  M AfctET  LOCO M OTI\'ES 


In    reply   to   Mr,   Fowler's   criticism*  Sof-niy   article   on   the 

"Equalization  of  Mallet  Locomotives,  which  appeared  on  page 
342  of  your  September  inimber.  Iwould  like  to  quote  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
in  New  York  City,  in  December,  1968,  by  C.  J.  Mellin,  as  follows: 
"On  the  front  engine,  all  springs  on  each  side  are  equalized 
together  with  a  cross  equahzer  between  the  front  i^prings.  The 
rear  engine  is  equalized  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the 
cross  equalizer  is  omitted.  This  makes  a  three-point  suspension 
of  the  whole  engine  and  prevents  any  excessive  local  stresses  of 
a  diagonal  nature  on  an  uneven  road ;  as  the  front  engine  accom- 
modates itself  very  freely  to  the  rear  engine  and  approximately 
divides  the  angularity  between  the  inclination  of  the  axles.  The 
.*. See  A»iERiCA»i;EN<:i>iEEB,  October,  1910,  |»»ge  402.         ;„        .  ■. 
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wheels  then  follow  the  rail  comparatively  freely  and  easily  on 
the  twisting  parts,  at  the  rising  of  the  outer  rail,  on  entering  and 
leaving  curves,  as  well  as  on  any  other  unevenness  of  the  road." 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  tops  of  the  rails  at  ends  of  curves 
form  a  warped  surface  and  that  the  driving  springs  will  have  to 
take  care  of  the  difference  between  this  warped  surface  and 
a  plane,  unless  the  front  engine  is  equalized  across.  The  point 
which  I  intended  to  make  in  my  article  was  that  this  difference 
was  not  enough  to  cause  any  excessive  stresses  and  that  equal- 
izing the  springs  on  both  sides  of  the  front  engine  together,  to 
prevent  these  stresses,  was  a  cure  that  was  worse  than  the 
disease,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  triangular  or  three- 
point  support. 

The  sketch  on  the  preceding  page  shows  what  happened  to  the 
spring  rigging  on  some  2-8-8-2  engines.  Some  of  these  had  the 
springs  tilted  in  the  direction  shown  and  some  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  condition  caused  serious  difficulty. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  springs  have  assumed  this 
position  they  tend  to  remain  so,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
length  of  the  lever  arms  "A"  and  "B." 

W.  E.  Johnston. 


Parting  of  the  Ways. — We  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
Traveling  Engineer  before  he  accepted  the  position  has  agreed 
with  himself  that  he  has  come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways,  a 
peaceable  and  self-respecting  parting  however,  and  we  do  not 
believe  it  possible  for  any  one,  we  care  not  how  honest  he  may 
be,  to  do  justice  to  himself  or  any  one  else  if  he  tries  to  look 
with  one  eye  at  the  men  and  with  the  other  one  at  the  officials. 
Either  one  or  the  other  of  his  eyes  will  be  badly  strained  in  the 
course  of  time  and  eventually  both  will  become  useless. — From 
Committee  Report  at  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Convention. 


Success  of  Three-phase  Locomotives  in  the  Simplon  Tun- 
nel.— At  the  Simplon  tunnel  the  trains  are  handled  very  smoothly 
by  the  Brown-Boveri  three-phase  locomotives.  They  run  about 
forty  miles  per  hour  through  the  single-track  tunnel,  thirteen 
miles  long  with  an  up-grade  each  way  to  the  middle.  The  over- 
head construction  is  simple,  and  in  the  yards  outside  of  the  tunnel 
the  support  is  a  light  frame  work  of  two-inch  gas-pipe.  Clean 
and  agreeable  as  is  the  tunnel  compared  with  others  where  steam 
locomotion  is  used,  yet  it  is  a  poor  substitute  on  a  pleasant  day 
for  the  beautiful  trip  over  the  Simplon  Pass  by  the  road  built 
by  Napoleon  a  century  ago.  This  route,  however,  takes  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon  instead 
of  twenty  minutes  by  the  electric  trains. — Chas.  F.  Scott  in  the 
Electric  Journal,  October. 


Recording  Steam  Meter  for  University  of  Illinois. — The 
General  Electric  Company  has  presented  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois with  a  recording  steam  meter,  a  device  which  has  been  in 
successful  use  as  a  means  of  determining  the  quantity  of  steam 
passing  any  pipe  to  which  it  may  be  attached  (See  American  En- 
gineer, September,  1910,  page  377).  The  gift  was  transmitted  on 
behalf  of  the  General  Electric  Company  by  its  Sales  Manager,  F. 
G.  Vaughan,  to  Professor  Ernst  J.  Berg,  In  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering.  This  is  the  second  significant 
gift  that  this  company  has  made  the  University  during  the  past 
year,  the  first  consisting  of  a  lOO-kilowatt  Curtis  steam  turbo- 
generator which  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 


Number  of  Locomotives  Equipped  with  Superheaters. — 
Recent  published  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  there  are  now 
over  800  engines  equipped  with  superheaters  on  twenty  rail- 
roads in  North  America  and  the  number  is  increasing  almost 
daily. 

Mechanical  Conventions  to  be  at  Atlantic  City. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  30,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
next  association  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  June  14  to  21,  191 1, 
during  the  sessions  of  the  M.  M.  &  M.  C.  B.  Associations. 
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Suburban  Tank  Locomotive   4-6-4  Type 


aV>.'ADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 


An  attractive  appearing  suburban  locomotive  is  an  unusual 
sight,  but  by  careful  attention  to  this  feature  the  motive  power 
department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  developed  a 
design  which  in  addition  to  amply  filling  the  requirements  of 
the  service,  presents  a  really  attractive  appearance,  as  is  evident 
from  the  illustrations  shown  herewith. 

Two  of  these  locomotives  were  turned  out  of  the  Angus  shops 
some  time  ago  and  have  proven  to  be  most  successful.  They  are 
designed  to  handle  trains  between  the  Windsor  Street  Station  and 
Point  Fortune,  a  distance  of  47  miles.     The  average  train  con- 


and  still  keep  its  weight  within  the  limits  of  the  bridges,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  every  detail  of  the  whole  design  the  most  care- 
ful study  to  obtain  sufficient  strength  with  the  least  possible 
weight.  This  has  resulted  in  the  use  of  structural  steel  shapes 
and  steel  plates  for  building  up  many  of  the  brackets,  braces  and 
cross  ties  which  are  usually  made  of  cast  steel.  With  this 
method  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  a  locomotive  having  20  x  26 
in.  cylinders;  63  in.  drivers;  boiler  with  an  equivalent  heating 
-urface  of  2.350  sq.  ft.,  a  tank  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  gallons 
of  water,  and  space  for  4  tons  of  coal,  the  total  weight  being  but 
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SUBURBAN   TANK  LOCOMeTI^^.      DESIGNED   AND  BUILT   BY   THE  CAJTADI-^X   PACIFIC   RAILWAY. 


sists  of  six  coaches  and  one  baggage  car,  and  there  are  seven 
regular  and  thirteen  flag  stops  west  bound  and  four  regular 
and  twelve  flag  stops  east  bound.  The  schedule  times  are  120 
and  105  minutes  respectively.  Coal  and  water  is  taken  at  Rigaud. 
40  miles  from  Montreal.  For  the  three  months  ending  July  14 
these  two  locomotives  in  this  service  made  somewhat  of  a  coal 
record,  the  consumption  for  that  time  being  345  lbs.  per  thousand 
ton  miles  and  79  lbs.  per  locomotive  mile.  For  suburban  service 
this  is  certainly  a  most  satisfactory  result.  -  .-■ 
In  order  to  obtain  the  capacity  desired  with  a  tank  locomotive 


•  INK    BKARING  CKOSSTIK    ANU   TANK    SUPPORT,  BUILT  OF  STEEL 
I'LATKS   AND   ANGLF.S. 


236,000  lbs.  in  working  order.     This  including,  of  course,  about 
13,000  lbs.  of  water  and  4,000  lbs.  of  coal. 

A  number  of  the  parts  formed  of  structural  steel  are  shown 
in  the  illustrations.  Among  these  will  be  noticed  the  link  bear- 
ing cross  tie,  which  also  forms  a  saddle  for  the  tanks,  as  well 
as  a  frame  brace.  This  is  composed  of  a  vertical  member  of  Ji 
in.  steel  plate  secured  to  a  horizontal  member  of  ^  in.  steel 
plate.  There  is  also  a  horizontal  stiffening  plate  of  J4  >»• 
thickness  and  other  stiffening  angles  and  connections  arranged 
as  the  illustration  shows.    The  tanks  are  carried  from  the  %  in. 

plate  by  %  in  expansion  plates  and 
V''.S;  are  braced  by  %  in.  gusset  plates. 
This  cross  tie  has  a  31^  in.  bearing 
on  the  frames  and  is  secured  to  them 
by  3  X  3  X  }<2  in.  angles,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  frame. 

As  the  tanks  are  secured  to  the 
boiler  at  its  front  end  and  the  whole 
construction  of  tanks  and  crossties 
are  riveted  and  bolted  together  both 
to  boiler  and  frames,  it  forms  an 
absolutely  solid  support  for  the  link; 
in  other  words,  the  tank  has  been  made  to  reinforce  the  cross- 
tie,  and  resists  the  thrust  of  the  link. 

Other  structural  steel  details  are  the  rear  engine  truck  crosstie, 
front  and  back  bumpers,  expansion  brackets,  etc.  The  rear 
engine  truck  crosstie  is  composed  of  a  ^  in.  plate,  braced  by  two 
J^  in.  plates  riveted  to  it,  a  check  for  the  frame  fit  on  each 
side  was  obtained  by  machining  down  a  i  in.  plate  to  form  the 
horizontal  member.  The  rear  bumper  outside  the  frame  is  made 
only  sufficiently  strong  to  take  push  pole  thrusts,  but  between  the 
frames,  where  the  pilot  coupler  is  attached,  it  is  strongly  braced 
by  I  in.  plate.  There  is  a  15  in.  channel  facing  which  extends 
out  to  the  sides  of  the  back  tank  and  has  H  in.  top  and  bottom 
cover  plates  which  braces  it  strongly  together. 

The.  front  btunper  which  will  have  to   withstand  corner<iig 
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uliecls  then  follow  the  rail  comparatively  freely  and  easily  on 
tile  twistin;^  parts,  at  the  rising  of  the  outer  rail,  on  entering  and 
leaving  curves,  as  well  as  on  any  other  unevenness  of  the  road." 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  tops  of  the  rails  at  ends  of  curves 
form  a  warped  surface  and  that  the  driving  springs  will  have  to 
take   care   of   the   difference   between   this   warped   surface   and 

'   a  plane,  unless  the  front  engine  is  equalized  across.     The  point 

:.?wMcilJ^ intended  to  make  in  my  article  was  that  this  difference 
was  not  enough  to  cause  any  excessive  stresses  and  that  equal- 
izing the  springs  on  both  sides  of  the  front  engine  together,  to 
prevent  these  stresses,  was  a  cure  that  was  worse  than  the 
disea»<e,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  triangular  or  three- 
point  support. 

.  Tiio  >ketch  on  the  preceding  page  shows  what  happened  to  the 
spring  rigging  on  some  2-8-8-2  engines.  Some  of  these  had  the 
springs  tilted  in  the  direction  shown  and  some  in  the  <'])i)(^site 
direction,  atid  the  condition  caused  serious  difficulty. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  springs  have  assumed  this 
position  they  tend  to  remain  so,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
teo.gtb'Of  the  kvcr  arms  ".\"  and  "B." 

•   '^'-^"l,     '^'-  ^-  E.  Johnston. 


.  I'.vRTi.NT.  OF  1UV.  \\'\\<: — We  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
Tr.iveling  Engineer  before  he  accepted  the  position  has  agreed 
with  himself  that  he  has  come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways,  a 
peaceable  and  self-respecting  parting  however,  and  we  do  not 
believe  it  possible  for  any  one,  we  care  not  how  honest  he  may 
be,  to  do  justice  to  himself  or  any  one  else  if  he  tries  to  look 
with  fine  eye  at  tlie  men  and  with  the  other  one  at  the  officials. 
Either  one  or  the  other  of  his  eyes  will  be  badly  strained  in  the 
course  of  time  and  eventually  both  will  become  useless. — From 
Co  III  III  it  tee  Report  at  the  Traixlwg  Eiu/mccrs'  Convention. 


Success  OF  TuREF.-rH.xsK  Loco.motivf.s  i.v  thf.  Simplox  Tun- 
nel.— .Xt  the  Simplon  tunnel  the  trains  are  handled  very  smoothly 
by  the  Brown-Boveri  three-phase  locomotives.  They  run  about 
forty  miles  per  hour  through  the  single-track  tunnel,  thirteen 
miles  long  with  an  up-grade  each  way  to  the  middle.  The  over- 
head construction  is  simple,  and  in  the  yards  outside  of  the  timnel 
the  support  is  a  light  frame  work  of  two-inch  gas-pipe.  Clean 
and  agreeable  as  is  the  tunnel  compared  with  others  where  steam 
locomotion  is  used,  yet  it  is  a  poor  substitute  on  a  pUasant  day 
for  the  beautiful  trip  over  the  Simplon  Pass  by  the  road  built 
by  Xapoleon  a  century  ago.  This  route,  however,  takes  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon  instead 
of  twenty  minute>  by  the  electric  trains. — Chas.  F.  Scott  in  the 
Electric..  Journal^  October. 


^Recording  Ste.am  .Mktkk  for  Univf.k.sity  of  Illinois. — The 
General  Electric  Company  has  presented  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois with  a  recording  steam  meter,  a  device  which  has  been  in 
successful  use  as  a  means  of  determining  the  quantity  of  steam 
passing  any  pipe  to  which  it  may  be  attached  (  See  American  En- 
gineer. September,  1910,  page  377).  The  gift  was  transmitted  on 
behalf  of  the  General  Klectric  Company  by  its  Sales  Manager,  F. 
G.  \'aughan,  to  Professor  Ernst  J.  Berg,  in  charge  of  the  Degart- 
mcnt  of  Electrical  Engineering.  This  i'  the  second  significant 
gift  that  this  company  has  made  the  Umversity  during  the  past 
year,  the  first  consisting  of  a  lOO-kilowatt  Curtis  steam  turbo- 
generator which  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Department  of   Electrical   Engineering. 


Number  of  Locomotives  Equipped  with  Superheaters.— 
Recent  published  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  there  are  now 
over  800  engines  equipped  with  superheaters  on  twenty  rail- 
roads in  North  America  and  the  number  is  increasing  almost 
daily. 

Mechanical  Conventions  to  I!k  .\t  Atlantic  Citv. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Washington.  1).  C,  Sept.  30,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
next  association  meeting  at  Atlantic  City.  June  14  to  21,  191 1, 
during  the  sessions  of  tlie  M.   M.  &  M.  C.  B.  Associations. 


Suburban  Tank  Locomotive   4-6-4  Type 


;  ^ '-t'iji^pi^M   PACIFIC  RAttWAVl 


■;  An    attractive   appearing    suburban    locomotive   is    an    unusual 

\}'  sight,  but  by  careful  attention  to  tliis  feature  the  motive  power 

'^  department    of    the   Canadian    Pacific    Railway    has   developed   a 

/  design  which   in   addition    to  amply  filling   the   requirements  of 

.K  the  service,  presents  a  really  attractive  ajipearance,  as  is  evident 

,':■  from  the  illustrations  shown  herewith.                                        •        , 
Two  of  these  locomotives  were  turned  out  of  the  Angus  shops 

-.  some  time  ago  and  have  proven  to  be  most  successful.    They  are 

.;  designed  to  handle  trains  between  the  Windsor  Street  Station  an<l 

'.i  Point   Fortune,  a  distance  of  47  niik";.      Tlie  average  train  ci>n- 


and  still  keep;  Us  wci.silrt  within  the  limits  of  the  bridges,  it  was 

iieccssary  to  give  every  delail  of  the  whole  dcsigiV  the  most  care- 
ful stu<Iy  to  obtain  sulKeient  strength  with  tiic  least  iKJSsiblc 
weight  Tilts  has  resulted  in  the  lisc'of  structural  steel  shapes 
and  steel  plates  for  Ijuilding  up  maiiy  of  the  brackets,  braces  and 
tross  ties  which  are  usually  njadc  of  cast  sttel.  With  this 
method  it  has  Ixen  p<rssible  to  obtain  a  locomotive  having  20x26 
:«U;CyHnders;  63  in  drivcrjs;  boiler  with  an  equivalent  heatmg 
Hirface  of  J.350  .sq.  f).,  a  tank  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  gallons 
oi  wal(,'T.  and  space  f<rr  4  tons  of  coal,  the  total  weight  being  hut 


^••■;•••■:^^,  '. 


.•    :f-'     •^-. 


.>UBt;*BAijTAJ*.it  LOCOMOTIVE.     nEsiGNMiD  Ak|>  Witt' By:rf<!i?:'c.«=if';^^^^ 


:•  sists  of  si.v  coaches  and  one  baggage  car,  ami   there  are  seven 

"regular  and  thirteen  flag  stops  west  bound  and  four  regular 
and  twelve  flag  stops  cast  bound.  The  schedule  times  are  120 
and  105  minutes  respectively.    Coal  and  water  is  taken  at  Rigaud 

■  40  miles  from  Montreal.  For  the  tliree  months  ending  July  14 
these  two  locomotives  in  this  service  made  somewhat  of  a  coal 

. .  record,  the  consumption  for  that  time  being  345  lbs.  per  thousand 

ton  miles  and  79  lbs.  per  locomotive  mile.    For  suburban  service 

this  is  certainlv  a  most  satisfactory  result.  '."•,.=  ■■■•- 

In  order  to  obtain  the  capacity  desired  witli  a  tank  locomotive 
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j.?(>,ouO  H)S:  in  wurkiiig  order.     This  inoludinji^,  of- course,  a1w>ut 

13.000  lbs:  of  water  and  4.000  lbs.  of  ooai.  '  '/'-^  '''\S^-''':''Ji:;.-'  -ry--): 
A  numlwr  of  the  parts  formed  of  structural  ?tetT  are '  showtt 
in  the  illustrations.  Among  these  will  be  noticed  the  link  bear- 
in|[  cross /tie,  which  also  forms  a  sa4dle  for  the  tanks,  as  well 
as  a  frame  brace.  This  is  composed  of  a  vertical  member  of  Jg 
in.  steel  plate  secured  to  a  horizontal  member  of  ^  in.  steel 
plate.  There  is  ai.so  a  horizontal  stiffening  plate  of  54  '"• 
thickness  and  other  stiffening  angles  and  connections  arranged 
as  the  illustration  shows.     The  tanks  are  carried  from  the  ".s  in. 

plate   by    '4   in  expansion   plates   and 
'-:J''~  •■;-V.}^-^  ■■-■;,  ;•-^^^  •'      .^  "^    :are  ; braced  hyri^  Mi.-  \gui>set    plates. 

This  cross  tie  has  a  ji^/j  in.  In-aring 
on  the  frames  and  is  secured  tfi  them 
.  by  3  X  3  X  yi  in.  angles,  one  011  either 
side  of-  the  frame. 

.\s  the  tanks  are  secured  to  the 
brjiler  at  its  front  end  and  the  whole 
c<  )nstr«Gtion  of.  tftvics  and  crossties 
are  riveted  and  bolte«l  together  both 
to  Ijqiler  and  frames,  it  lorms  an 
absolutely  solid  support  for  the  link; 
in  other  worxls,  the  tank  has  1>cen  macle-  to  reinforce  llie  cross- 
tie,  and  resists  the  tlirii>-t  <if  tlie  link. 

Other  structural  steel  details  are  the  rear  engine  truck  crosstie. 
front  and  back  bumpcr.s,  expansion  brackets,  etc/  The  r^ar 
engine  truck  crosstic  is  composed  of  a  ^4  in.  plate,  braced  by  two 
->8  in.  plates  riveted  to  it.  a  check  for  the  frame  lit  on  each 
side  was  obtaine<l  by  machining  down  a  i  in.  plate  to  form  the 
horizontal  member.  The  rear  bumper  outside  the  frame  is  made 
only  sufficiently  strong  to  take  push  pole  thrusts,  but  between  the 
frames,  where  the  pilot  coupler  is  attached,  it  is  strongly  braced 
by  I  in.  plate.  There  is  a  15  in.  channel  facing  which  extends 
Otit  to  the  sides  of  the  back  t.ink  and  has  -^s  in.  top  and  bottom 
cover  plates  which  braces  it  strongly  together. 

The   front   bumper  which   \vill  have   to   withstand  corneruig 
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thrusts  and  also  protect  the  cylinders  is  of  a  much  stronger  con-      g}i  in.  long.    All  of  the  side  stays  underneath  the  front  tanks 


struction  than  the  rear.  There  is  a  15  in.  channel  facing,  but 
the  top  and  bottom  cover  plates  have  been  made  J4  in.  thick 
and  strongly  reinforced  by  3^/2  x  3J/$  x  ^i  in.  steel  angles.  There 
is  a  steel  casting  between  the  frames  which  backs  up  the  draw- 


are  flexible  and  a  new  system  of  cross  braces  for  the  roof  sheet 
has  been  used.  There  are  8  of  these  braces,  1V2  in.  diameter, 
connected  to  the  roof  sheet  by  5  x  3  in.  tees,  so  located  as  to 
prevent  bulging  of  the  roof,  which   reaches  a  maximum  at   a 


« I9»i **>-    —  18H' »J 

Bartley  Nut  Locks  under  Bolt  Heads  &  Single  Nuts 


FRONT    ENGINE    TRUCK 


P.    R.    SUBURBAN    LOCOMOTIVES. 


head  and  also  has  flanges  to  which  the  top  and  bottom  cover 
plates  are  bolted.  V 

The  front  tanks,  cab  and  rear  tank  are  built  up  together  m 
such  a  way  as  to  be  continuous  from  front  to  back,  and,  as  the 
front  tank  is  secured  to  the  boiler  at  a  point  just  back  of  the 
cylinders  where  there  is  no  expansion,  which  means  that  it  is 
rigid  with  the  main  frame,  and,  as  the  rear  tank  and  cab  con- 
struction is  solidly  braced  to  the  frames,  the  boiler  does  not 
expand,  carrying  the  cab  back  with  it,  as  with  the  usual  con- 
struction, but  is  free  to  move  backward  between  the  front  tanks 
into  the  cab,  although  supporting  at  the  same  time  the  weight 
of  the  rear  end  of  the  front  tanks.  This  has  been  arranged  by 
making  the  front  plate  of  the  cab  %  in.  thick  and  reinforcing  it 
hy  a  S'x.SxH  in.  angle  which  rests  on  top  of  the  boiler  and 
extends  outward  on  each  side  to  bolt  to  a  lug  on  the  top  of  each 
side  tank.  This  angle  is  not  studded  to  the  boiler,  but  rests  on 
a  smooth  filling  strip  on  its  roof  sheet  to  permit  of  free  move- 
ment without  putting  any  strain  on  the  cab  front  or  tanks. 

Both  tanks  and  cab  are  of  the  usual  plate  construction,  strongly 
braced,  the  tanks  have  a  system  of  splash  plates  so  arranged  as 
to  effectively  break  up  any  surge  of  water  from  end  to  end.  The 
top  of  the  front  tank  is  in  line  with  the  top  of  the  rear  tank  on 
which  the  filling  hole  is  located  and  two  7  in.  equalizing  pipes 
connect  them  together. 

Frames. — Cast  steel  main  and  front  frames  are  in  one  piece 
and  the  rear  frame  of  wrought  iron  are  let  into  a  machined  fit 
I  in.  deep  and  bolted  on  by  11  bolts  ij^  in.  diameter.  Through 
the  use  of  Walshaert  valve  gear  it  was  posible  to  liberally  cross- 
brace  the  frames.  At  the  front  is  the  front  bumper  casting  fol- 
lowed by  the  cylinders,  guide  yoke  and  yoke  sheet,  link  bearing 
cross-tie  and  waist  sheet,  front  expansion  brackets  and  plate, 
back  expansion  brackets  and  plate,  rear  engine  truck  cross-tie 
and  back  bumper.  The  back  tank  itself  is  also  built  down  to 
the  frame  and  secured  to  it  by  two  3x3x5^  in.  steel  angles,  and, 
as  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  supported  by  two  crossbars  of  5/16 
in.  steel  plates,  the  whole  construction  is  exceedingly  rigid. 

Boiler. — This  is  of  the  extended  wagon  top  tsrpe,  with  medium 


width  firebox.  There  are  173 — 2  in.  flues  and  22 — 5  in.,  all  13  ft 
point  just  above  the  crown.  The  boiler,  although  not  strictly 
of  the  wide  firebox  type,  has  ample  capacity  to  supply  steam  to 
the  cylinders  at  any  speed;  this  is  shown  by  the  "B.  D."  factor 
of  753  well  within  the  limits  of  good  practice. 

The  injector  check  is  of  the  latest  Canadian  Pacific  type*  lo- 
cated on  top  of  the  boiler  30  in.  back  of  the  flue  sheet  and  is. 
placed  underneath  the  bell  stand.  The  check  casting  proper 
combines  the  discharge  from  both  injectors  and  also  has  a  con- 

•  See  American  Engineer,  Nov.,  1909,  page  427. 


Top  Wedge.  =.r    Section  A-A. 

Material  Cast  Iron. 
Oil  Groove* 


Bottom    X^ 
Wedge,      'i:        Section  B-B.     =;2 
Material  Cast  Iron. 

SLIDING    CENTERING    PLATES    ON    ENGINE    TRUCK 
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Wheelbase  of  Engine  on  20  Curve 


nection  for  a  blow-off  pipe.     An  inside  deflector  plate  serves  to 
distribute  the  water  after  entering  the  boiler. 

Cylinders  and  Valve  Gear. — These  are  of  the  inside  admis 
sion  piston  valve  type  with  the  valve  chambers  cast  inside  the 
main  frames.  This  necessitates  a  rocker  at  the  front  end  tc 
transfer  the  line  of  motion  from  the  radius  bar  on  the  outs-de 
of  the  driving  wheels  to  the  valve  stem  inside  the  frames.  The 
front  cylinder  heads  are  of  cast  steel  and  the  back  cast  iron, 
lugged  for  alligator  type  guide  bars.  The  valve  gear  is  of  the 
Walschaert  type  and  the  details  are  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.'s  usual  construction,  except  that  they  have  been 
made  lighter  than  any  previously  used  on  this  road.  Two  3  in. 
vacuum  relief  valves  are  used  connecting  to  each  steam  chest. 

Spring  Rigging. — The  engine  is  equalized  from  the  front  truck 
to  the  back  driver  with  equalizers  on  each  side  of  the  front 
truck.  The  back  truck  takes  its  weight  direct  from  the  frame 
and  in  this  way  the  points  of  support  are  as  though  the  engmc 
had  four  pairs  of  driving  wheels  equalized  together  and  a  four- 
wheel  center  pin  leading  truck.  Both  trucks,  although  of  the 
four-wheel  type,  have  radius  bars,  and  the  length  of  these  bars 
has  been  determined  with  a  view  of  making  the  rear  wheels  do 
some  of  the  guiding  and  relieve  the  front  wheels  of  excessive 
flange  wear. 

This  is  best  explained  by  referring  to  the  diagram  which 
shows  the  wheel  base  of  the  locomotive  on  a  20  degree  curve, 
and  the  lengths  of  the  radius  bars  are  such  that  when  taking  a 
curve  the  front  flange  bears  against  the  outside  rail  and  the  rear 
flange  on  the  same  side  is  also  brought  close  to  it  instead  of  the 
outside  leading  and  inside  back  flanges  bearing,  as  is  usual,  with 
trucks  of  this  type.  Side  movement  of  the  truck  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  a  system  of  slides  having  an  incline  of  iJ4  in.  in  10 
in.  These  inclines  have  a  centering  effect  of  8,100  lbs.  and 
work  in  an  oil  bath  formed  by  flanges  on  the  supporting  cross- 
tie  on  the  truck,  in  this  way  uneven  wear  should  be  prevented. 
The  truck  radius  bar  and  driving  equalization  systems  present  a 
novel  and  interesting  arrangement,  but  the  results  obtained  in 
service  more  than  justify  the  innovation. 

Driving  Wheels,  Rods  and  Boxes. — The  driving  wheel  centers 
are  of  cast  steel  with  pear  section  spokes  and  arch  section  rims ; 
cast  iron  hub  liners  are  let  into  and  studded  to  the  hubs.  These 
run  on  babbitt  faces  on  the  driving  boxes. 

Supplementary  counterbalance  weights  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  ordinary  balances  opposite  the  cranks  and  the  wheels 
are  balanced  in  accordance  with  the  system  worked  out  by  H. 
H.  Vaughan  and  fully  described  in  the  American  Engineer  and 
Railroad  Journal  of  October,  1909.  The  computation  for  one 
of  these  engines  is  reproduced  in  the  adjoining  table. 

The  side  and  main  rods  are  I  section  forged  from  mild  steel 
with  strap  connections  on  the  back  end  of  the  main  rod  and  main 
crank  pin. 

All  driving  boxes  are  gx  12  in.  and  the  faces  in  contact  with 


shoes  and  wedges  have  brass  liners  studded  and  lugged  to  the 
boxes.    Grease  lubrication  is  used  throughout. 

Guides. — The  guide  bars  are  of  mild  steel  arranged  for  a 
crosshead  of  the  Alligator  type,  with  yokes  of  Universal  Mill 
plate  1^4  in.  thick,  made  in  three  pieces.  The  cross  plate  sus- 
pends the  legs,  which  are  bolted  to  it  with  nine  1%  in.  bolts, 
these  in  turn  carry  the  guide  bars  by  double  cast  steel  knees. 

Removable  sectional  liners  are  used  on  the  crossheads,  whicTT 
are  exceedingly  light  for  a  crosshead  of  this  type.  They  each 
weigh  but  350  lbs.  complete.  The  sectional  liners  may  be  re- 
placed when  worn  without  disconnecting  the  crosshead  by  simply 
removing  the  side  plates  held  in  place  by  six  %  in.  bolts.  This 
is  one  of  the  most   successful   types  of  crossheads  which  has 


COMPUTATION    OF   COUNTERB.ALANCE    WEIGHTS. 

ENGINE    IQQI.      CLASS   T2A.    WEIGHT   239,000  LBS. 
WEIGHT    OF    RECIPROCATING    PARTS. 

Piston    and    rod =  165  lbs. 

Crosshead   complete    =  350  *' 

Front  end         =  216  " 

Proportion  of  main   rod   (reciprocating)     1/6   back  end  —  ()5  " 

Total   for  one  side  of  engine =   1,095  lbs. 

WEIGHT    OF    ALL    PARTS    ROTATING    AT    CRANK    PINS. 

Leading  wheel.  Front  end  of  leading  side  rod =      145  lbs. 

{  Back       =   240  ) 

Main  "   J  Front     "      "  trailing    "       "  ;=  245   i-  =      800     " 

(  Prop'n  of  main  rod   (rev'I'g)  =  S15  j 

Trailing        "  Back  end  of  trailing  side  rod =      145     " 

Total  for  one  side  of  engine 1,090  lbs. 

Note. — In  the  succeeding  data,  all  the  rotating  weights  on  wheel 
are  reduced  to  the  radius  of  the  crank  pin  as  follows: 

Wx 
Equivalent  weight  at  crank  pin  =  — — 

R 
W  =  Actual  weight  of  any  mass. 
X  =  Distance  of  its  C.  G.   from  center. 
R  r=  Radius  of  crank  pin. 

Leading.  Main.         Trailing. 

Right.  Left.  Right.  Left.  Right.  Left. 
Weight    hung    on    pin    to    balance 

the    counterbalance    weight 3()5     370      1,0;0     1,045     4li0     390 

Rotating    weight   at   crrnk   pin 145      145         800         800      145      145 

Direct    overbalance    200     225         270         245     255     245 

Supplementary    balance    weights..    120     120        120         120     120     120 

Total  overbalance,  avg.  of  R.  &  L.     342  lbs.  377  lbs.       370  lbs. 

Total    reciprocating    weights   =   1,093  lbs. 
Sum    of    total    overbalance  =:  1,089     " 

Total    horizontal    unbalance    =  G  lbs.    cr    .0025%    of    weight    of 

engine. 

Maximum  overbalance  on  any  wheel  =  ^2^0=  -f  120-  =  2'.)5  lbs., 
or  1.22%   of  wheel  load  in  R.  main. 

Transverse  unbalance  =  total  reciprocating  weight  — ■  (total  over- 
balance —  total  -supplementarics). 

Transverse  unbalance  =  1,095  —  (1,089  —  360)  =  366  lbs. 
or  .15%   of  engine   weicht. 

Total  Horizontal  Unbalance  is  tlic  unbalanced  part  of  the  recip- 
rocating weights,  which  by  its  inertia,  tends  to  move  the  engine  as  a 
whole   forward  or  backward  on  the  track. 

Transverse  Unbalance  is  the  unbalanced  part  of  the  reciprocating 
weifjht,   which  by  its  inertia  causes  a  nosing  motion. 

Maximum  Overbalance  is  the  unbalanced  revolving  weight,  which 
by  its  centrifugal  force  increases  or  decreases  the  pressure  of  the 
wheel  on  ihe  rail.  The  force  due  to  this  weight,  if  large,  may  ex- 
ceed pressure  of  wheel  on  rail,  and  lift  the  former  against  the 
springs,   with  possible  damage  to  track. 
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ever  been  used  by  this  road,  and  the  difficulty  of  slack  between 
the  crosshead  and  bars  has  entirely  disappeared  since  the  adop- 
tion of  this  style  of  renewable  shoe. 

Superheater  and  Smokebox. — Single,  adjustable  draft  pipes  are 
used  with  a  5J4  in.  exhaust  nozzle  and  14'^  in.  taper  stack,  draft 
through  the  5  in.  tubes  which  contain  the  superheater  is  con- 
trolled by  an  automatically  operated  damper  which  cuts  it  off 
when  steam  is  not  being  used.  Considerable  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced with  operating  cylinders  in  general  and  experiments  are 
now  being  made  as  to  what  would  be  the  action  of  the  fire  on 
the  superheater  pipes  if  the  damper  cylinder  and  automatic 
damper  were  omitted  altogether. 

A  throttle  of  an  ordinary  type  arranged  to  take  steam  at  the 
top  and  having  no  drifting  valve  is  employed. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  given  in  ♦he 
following  table : 

GENERAL    DATA. 

<3auge   ..v.:i.iV.„...4   ft.  8J4   in. 

Service Suburban 

Fuel    Bit.    Coal 

Tractive  effort 28,100   lbs. 

Weight   in   working  order 236,000  lbs. 

Weight   on    drivers 135,000    lbs. 

Weight   on   leading   truck 49,340   lbs. 

Weight   on   trailing   truck 51,660   lbs. 

Wheel   base,   driving 14   ft.   10   in. 

Wheel  base,  total 38  ft.  10  in! 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on   drivers  H-   tractive   effort ,,..ii  ...♦•■.. .4.80 

Total    weight   -f-    tractive   effort .8.40 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -H  heating  surface 763.00 

Equivalent  beating  surface  -=-  grate  area 71.00 

Firebox  heating  surface  -^  total  heating  surface,   % 8.65 

Weight  on  drivers  ■—  equiv.   heating  surface 67.40 

Total  weight  -f-  equiv.   heating  surface 100.00 

Volume  both  cylinders,   cu.   ft 9.60 

Equiv.  heating  surface  4-  vol.  cylinders 248.00 

Orate  area  ■—  vol.  cylinders 3.48 

CYLINDERS. 

Kind     Simple 

Diameter  and   stroke .20   x   26   in. 

VALVES.  .\.,  .=  ;    ■     •.    -,,••;. 

Kind    .,,.;i..>;'..*;^>'.>... Piston 

Diameter    ..,,;;,»,,,,* .♦ii.«.,^ ...  12    in. 

WHEELS.  -■■..■■■■;"'■.■■■'■■;.: 

Di'ving,   diameter  over  tires 63   in. 

Driving  journals,   diameter  and  length 9  x  12   in. 

Engine   truck   wheels,    diameter 31    in. 

Engine  truck,  journals 6  x  10  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diameter 31  in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals , 6  x  10  in. 

BOILER. 

Style    Wagon    Top 

Working  pressure    200  lbs. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 114  x  41^  in. 

Firebox  plaets,  thickness ^   &   i/J   in. 

Firebox,  water  space  F.  4,  B.  3,  S.  35^  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 22 — 5,  175 — 2  in. 

Tubes,  length    18   ft.   9^   in. 

Heating  surface,   tubes 1,045   sq.   ft. 

Heating   surface,   firebox 1 56   sq.    ft. 

Heating    surface,    total 1 ,801    sq.    ft. 

Superheater  heating  surface 366  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface 2,850  sq.  ft. 

Grate   area    88.1    sq.   ft. 

Smokestack,   diameter    liVi    in. 

Smokestack,   height   above   rail 181    in. 

Center  of  boiler  above  rail 104fJ   in. 

TANKS.  -■■:•■,:•    ■.::■. 

Water   capacity    ,,,.,:,"*f.;,>.';..',vi. .  .3,000    gals. 


Coal   capacity 


PROPOSED  USE  OF  THERMAL  UNITS  AS  THE  MEASURE 
OF  BOILER  POWER* 


For  over  thirty  years  engineers  and  engineering  teachers  have 
been  apologizing  for  the  use  of  the  term  "boiler  horsepower." 
Even  the  committee  of  the  society  which  reported  in  1884  says: 
"It  cannot  properly  be  said  that  we  have  any  natural  unit  of 
power  for  rating  steam  boilers."  If  a  horse  power  is  the  rate 
of  doing  work,  and  a  boiler  is  considered  as  a  machine,  and 
the  water  as  the  moving  parts,  the  only  mechanical  power  that 
a  boiler  produces  is  that  due  to  the  external  latent  heat  of  evap- 
oration, except  when  it  explodes.  Hence  the  term  "boiler  horse- 
power" is  a  misnomer.  The  object  of  the  use  of  a  boiler  is  the 
absorption  of  the  heat  energy  obtained  from  the  potential  energy 
of  the  fuel  by  combustion,  and  its  transfer  to  and  storage  by  a 
•volatile  liquid  for  convenient  use  in  a  heat  engine,  or  for  other 
thermal  purposes.  Hence  as  a  boiler  uses  the  latent  heat  energy 
of  the   fuel  as  its   source  of  supply  and  develops  and  delivers 

*  From    a    paper    by    Prof.    W.    T.    Magrudei,    of    Ohio    State    University, 
(before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


available  heat  energy,  there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason  why 
the  power  or  ability  of  a  boiler  to  deliver  energy  should  be  meas- 
ured in  thermal  units,  as  being  the  only  unit  of  energy  that  the 
boiler  ever  normally  receives  or  delivers.  Furthermore,  the 
energy  from  every  boiler  is  always  measured  in  heat  units  before 
being  reduced  to  boiler  horsepower. 

To  measure  the  capacity  or  power  of  a  boiler  plant,  or  its 
output  of  energy,  in  millions  of  thermal  units  would  not  be 
practical;  a  smaller  unit  is  desirable.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
measure  the  power  or  capacity  of  a  boiler  in  "boiler  powers," 
and  to  define  a  boiler  power  as  33,000  B.  T.  U.  of  heat  energy 
^delivered  per  hour  by  a  steam  boiler,  steam  main,  or  by  a  hot- 
water  heating  main,  or  the  like,  or  added  per  hour  to  the  feed 
water  of  a  boiler,  or  to  the  water  of  a  hot-water  heating  sys- 
tem. The  acceptance  of  this  term  will,  it  is  thought,  simplify 
the  whole  subject;  the  unit  will  remain  constant,  will  be  easily 
remembered  and  easily  used,  and  will  not  be  one  of  three  stand- 
ards, differing  slightly  among  themselves,  as  is  at  present  the 
case  with  the  term  boiler  horsepower.  Its  analogy  to  mechan- 
ical horsepower  will  be  helpful  rather  than  the  opposite,  espe- 
cially to  the  beginner  in  engineering  knowledge.  The  unit  boil- 
er horsepower  may  still  be  retained  by  those  who  may  prefer  to 
use  it  in  some  one  of  its  many  thermal  values. 


FAST  RUN  WITH  A  SUPERHEATER   LOCOMOTIVE   ON 
THE  LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY 


A  test  run  was  made  recently  on  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Railway  with  Mr.  Bowen  Cooke's  new  a-4-0  simple  "George  the 
Fifth,"  equipped  with  the  Schmidt  system  of  superheating,  has 
produced  some  very  interesting  data  which  well  illustrates  the 
high  speed  possibilities  of  a  locomotive  when  so  equipped  and 
intelligently  handled.  It  is  intended  that  the  tests  will  be  of  a 
competitive  nature  between  the  "George  the  Fifth"  and  a  non- 
superheater,  the  "Queen  Mary,"  both  engines  being  identical  in 
every  respect,  with  the  exception  that  the  latter  has  one  inch 
less  cylinder  diameter.  The  comparative  performance  of  the  two 
engines  under  the  same  conditions  has  not  as  yet  been  reported, 
but  that  of  the  "George  the  Fifth"  is  not  lacking  in  individual 
interest.  '  >  i''^v!'"'^-' 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this  engine  are  as  follows : 

Cylinders 20  x  8«  in. 

Driving  wheels ., . ., 81  in 

Driving   wheel   base "...!  1  ".'.*.'.!*.!'.!!*.".'  10    ft 


Boiler    diameter,    outside. 


.60fi    in. 


Firebox,  length  and  width,  outside '.'...'.'.* 88*  x  49  in 

Total  heating  surface .".  .'.■{.giSe  sq.   ft' 

bteam   pressure    175*  jj^^ 

Weight  of  engine  in  working  order. .".'.".'.'.' .Vl33  840  lbs 

Weight   of  tender   in    working   order .'..'.'. 82  880   lbs' 

The  train  was  composed  of:- 
Thirteen   eight-wheel   coaches 


728,960   lbs. 

jj^iiauKjiiicuri     lar     76.160    lbs 

Total  weight  of  engine,  tender  and  train 464.84  tons 

The  distance  from  Crewe  to  London  is  158  miles,  and  on  the 
south-bound,  or  "up"  trip,  a  stop  was  made  at  Rugby.  The  mean 
speed  from  Crewe  to  Rugby  was  szYa  miles  per  hour,  and  from 
Rugby  to  London,  5814  miles  per  hour.  On  the  non-stop  return 
trip  the  high  average  of  over  60  miles  per  hour  was  attained, 
the  actual  running  time  being  157  minutes  for  the  158  miles. 
With  this  train  the  maximum  speed  reached  78^  miles  per  hour, 
5  miles  better  than  on  the  up  trip.  The  highest  indicated  horse- 
power noted  during  the  round  trip  was  j,22g%. 

It  is  intended  that  the  "Queen  Mary"  fhall  alternate  in  exactly 
the  same  service,  and  the  tests  will  be  continued,  fairly  and  im- 
partially, until  sufficient  data  has  been  gathered  to  practically 
decide  the  superheat  question  on  the  London  and  Northwestern. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  in  this  connection  that  although 
the  trial  runs  are  unfinished,  Mr.  Cooke  is  building  nine  addi- 
tional engines  of  the  "George  the  Fifth"  class  and  eight  new 
4-6-2  tank  engines,  all  of  which  are  equipped  with  superheaters. 


The  Chilean  Gox'Ernment  has  1,67;  miles  of  railway  com- 
pleted and  1,346  miles  under  construction,  while  private  interests 
have   1,920  miles  completed  and  106  under  construction. 
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R.  H.  ROGERS 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  addition  of  Robert 
H.  Rogers  to  the  editorial  staff  of  this  journal. 

Our  readers  will  recognize  Mr.  Rogers  as  the  author  of  a 
number  of  very  valuable  contributions  to  these  pages,  the  most 
recent  being  a  series  of  three  articles  on  "General  Locomotive 
Inspection,"  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion  on  "British 
Locomotive  Development,"  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue. 

Mr.  Rogers'  experience,  combining  as  it  does  several  years  of 
newspaper  work,  together  with  a  long  and  diversified  service  in 
the  motive  power  departments  of  various  railways,  is  one  that 
particularly  well  fits  him  for  this  position.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  and  entered  railway  service 
as  machinist  apprentice  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,   fol- 


lowing which  he  was  a  machinist  for  three  years,  and  in  1895 
was  made  general  piece  work  inspector  of  that  system.  His  next 
promotion  was  to  roundhouse  foreman  at  the  Pittsburg  terminal, 
which  position  he  resigned  to  become  shop  foreman  on  the  Mex- 
ican Central  Railway  at  Mexico  City.  In  1898  he  resigned  from 
this  position  and  for  the  next  three  years  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Times  and  the  North  American.  Leaving  newspaper 
work  to  again  take  up  railroading,  he  reentered  the  service  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  locomotive  inspector  at  the  Pittsburg 
and  Richmond  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  Upon 
delivery  of  the  locomotives  being  built  he  became  assistant  master 
mechanic  at  Mt.  Clare,  and  later  general  foreman  at  Cumber- 
land, Md.  In  February,  1905,  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad,  at  South  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
on  Jan.  i,  1908,  he  undertook  the  general  and  thorough  inspection 
of  the  locomotive  equipment  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  which  he  spent  several  months  in  foreign  countries 
studying   locomotive   practice. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PRESSED   STEEL  CAR  SHAPES  IN 
RAILROAD  SHOPS 


If  a  railroad  owns  a  flange  press,  and  the  majority  of  the 
lager  ones  do  include  this  appliance  in  the  boiler  shop  layout, 
there  is  no  valid  reason,  waiving,  of  course,  the  consideration 
of  first  costs,  why  it  should  not  have  additional  employment  in 
making  pressed  steel  car  shapes  for  renewals.  A  flange  press 
in  a  repair  shop  is  practically  a  dead  tool;  that  is,  so  far  as  its 
full  capacity  in  the  output  of  boiler  and  firebox  parts  is  con- 
cerned, and  its  use  in  the  connection  suggested  should  in  no 
manner  interference  with  its  regular  work. 

In  reviewing  questions  connected  with  pressed  steel  car  re- 
pairs we  have  prominently  in  mind  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  in 
thus  extending  the  scope  of  the  flange  press  to  include  car  work. 
With  about  14,000  cars  on  that  line  to  maintain,  one  press  easily 
keeps  up  with  the  requirements.  It  has  not  been  found  neces- 
sary to  purchase  a  shape  in  nearly  four  years,  and  since  the  plan 
has  become  fully  developed,  the  advantage,  from  an  economical 
standpoint,  is  remarkable. 

For  instance,  one  shape,  an  end  sill,  was  turned  out  at  home 
for  about  $2.55,  including  labor  and  material,  and  which  when 
formerly  purchased  cost  $12.50.  This  is  admitted  to  be  a  rather 
forcible,  although  a  true  illustration,  but  at  all  events  there  is 
no  hesitancy  in  asserting  that  from  £0  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent, 
should  be  saved  with  the  proper  appliances,  over  the  purchase 
price  of  any  car  shape. 

It  is  appreciated  that  certain  barriers  interpose  to  the  scheme, 
but  still  these  are  far  from  being  insurmountable.  The  prin- 
cipal bugbear,  of  course,  is  the  inevitable  pattern  shop  delay, 
and  the  initial  cost  in  getting  out  the  patterns  for  the  dies. 
With  these  items  must  also  be  reckoned  the  drafting  room 
expense  in  connection  with  preparing  the  blue  prints  for  the 
pattern  makers.  The  cost  incidental  to  machining  the  dies  when 
received  from  the  foundry  is  so  comparatively  insignificant  that 
it  need  scarcely  be  considered.  We  believe  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  when  the  dies  are  finally  out  they  will  serve  for  practically 
all  time,  justifies  the  outlay,  especially  when  the  strong  argu- 
ment intrudes  of  the  saving  which  can  be  made  over  buying 
the  shapes  from  outside  firms. 

Our  thought  was  that  if  not  considered  advisable  to  proceed 
on  the  elaborate  scale  which  has  characterized  the  Reading 
Railroad,  it  might  be  well  to  select,  say  ten  shapes,  which  repre- 
sent the  most  renewals.  These  are  ordinarily  end  sill  face 
plates,  end  sills,  draft  channels  or  sills,  coupler  horn  braces, 
end  sill  reinforcing  plates,  end  sill  diaphragms,  bottom  follower 
guides,  center  stakes  and  joint  stakes. 

Dies  might  be  made  for  these  parts  at  odd  times,  and  in  the 
order  in  which  the  general  storekeepers  books  indicated  as 
implying  the  greatest  consumption.  It  is  far  better  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  this  manner,  and  to  the  point,  because  experience 
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has  shown  conclusively  that  much  time  and  money  will  be  ex- 
pended without  definite  results  if  it  is  attempted  to  put  into  use 
too  many  dies  at  once.  When  it  is  known,  however,  that  the 
dies  are  out,  and  right,  for  any  particular  shape,  it  simply  re- 
solves into  turning  them  off  the  press  as  fast  as  desired,  or  as 
the  requirements  warrant. 


POST  THE  SHOP  FORCE  ON  ENGINE  FAILURES 


It  is  unfortunate  that  shopmen,  and  particularly  roundhouse 
men,  do  not  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  locomotive  per- 
formance on  the  road.  Very  few  of  them  seem  to  know  what  is 
giving  the  most  trouble  on  their  own  division.  Through  an  inves- 
tigation recently  conducted  into  a  series  of  engine  failures  re- 
sulting from  hot  main  pins  on  a  prominent  eastern  railroad,  the 
fact  stood  fully  revealed  that  the  large  majority  of  the  force 
were  in  ignorance  that  the  trouble  had  virtually  assumed  the 
proportions  of  an  epidemic,  and  one  sufficient  to  delay  several 
through  passenger  trains  in  a  single  day  on  one  grai.d  division 
of  the  system.  They  knew  vaguely,  of  course,  that  main  rod 
brasses  were  warming  up,  but  could  not  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  because  it  was  not  presented  to  them  in  concrete 
form. 

Therefore  the  thought  suggests  in  this  connection  that  to  post 
a  copy  of  the  daily  engine  failure  report,  with  such  further 
explanatory  matter  as  the  master  mechanic  cared  to  make,  on 
the  shop  bulletin  board,  would  prove  of  great  value  in  awakening 
interest,  with  a  very  good  resultant  eflfect.  Entirely  too  much 
mystery  enshrouds  this  report,  as  it  is  now  generally  handled. 
Probably  this  is  because  if  it  is  bad  the  division  motive  power 
management  is  ashamed  of  it,  and  if  blank,  beyond  a  few  ex- 
pressions of  felicitation  in  the  office,  it  is  quickly  forootten.  At 
all  events,  it  seldom  leaves  the  office  and  the  workmen  are  un- 
aware whether  the  performance  of  their  locomotives  is  good 
or  bad. 

It  is  felt  that  if  the  workmen  knew  the  troubles  which  are 
occurring,  local  pride  in  their  shop,  and  their  natural  desire  to 
get  ahead,  would  permit  them  to  see  at  least  that  their  part  of 
the  work  is  properly  performed.  It  is  as  confidently  believed 
that  this  report  would  be  consulted  and  discussed  every  day, 
and  through  such  subtle  means  as  only  the  skillcl  workman 
can  command,  a  permanent  improvement  would  quickly  ensue. 
Humanity  is  practically  the  same,  whether  in  overalls  or  silk, 
in  its  desire  to  possess  the  confidence  of  superiors,  and  there  is 
no  better  way  to  reach  a  workman  than  to  make  him  really  feel 
that  he  is  no  unimportant  unit  in  the  general  scheme. 


AN  UNIVERSAL  BOILER  DISCUSSION 


In  all  of  the  voluminous  reports  associated  with  the  eighth 
session  of  the  International  Railway  Congress  there  is  probably 
embodied  no  more  interesting  subject  to  railroad  mechanical 
supervision  at  large  than  the  boiler  question,  which  this  partic- 
ular session  prominently  featured.  Fortunately  it  was  decided 
long  ago  that  this  important  matter  should  receive  thorough 
analysis;  an  analysis  which  should  include  design,  development, 
and  last  but  not  least,  maintenance,  and  it  is  doubly  fortunate 
that  the  reporters  selected  to  represent  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  were  men  of  conceded  ability  and  world-wide  repu- 
tation. In  consequence,  through  their  efforts  a  wealth  of  hith- 
erto unsuspected  material  has  been  unearthed.  In  these  reports 
we  are  taken  into  the  inner  councils  of  the  designers ;  brought 
face  to  face  with  actual  roundhouse  conditions  in  foreign  lands, 
and  are  presented  with  compelling  statistics  in  support  of  views 
which  might  not  otherwise  appeal  to  us. 

Actuated  by  these  considerations,  we  regard  the  article  in  the 
current  issue  on  the  general  subject  of  the  locomotive  boiler  as 
of  particular  value  at  this  time.  While  in  a  sense  i*  is  a  com- 
pilation of  the  Railway  Congress  reports,  nevertheless  a  certain 


latitude  in  drawing  comparisons  between  foreign  practices  and 
our  own  practices  is  evident  which  carries  a  particular  appeal, 
and  which  after  careful  study  may  result  in  some  good. 

It  is,  of  course,  unfortunate  that  the  reporters,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, did  not  give  reasons  for  their  views,  and  -t  is  disap- 
pointing that  the  tenor  of  the  reports  in  general  does  not  convey  « 
much  assurance  that  locomotive  boiler  development  is  progres- 
sive, but  still  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  matter  has  been 
covered,  and  the  tremendously  important  scope  of  the  organiza- 
tion before  which  it  was  presented,  conveys  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mate uniformity  in  design  and  methods,  the  lack  of  which  is 
certainly  painfully  apparent  at  present. 


NO  ECONOMY  IN  CHEAP  FUEL 

In  the  committee  report  on  fuel  economy,  presented  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association,  one 
subdivision,  viz.,  "whether  it  is  more  economical  to  buy  cheap 
fuel  of  a  low  heat  value,  or  a  higher  price  fuel  of  a  greater 
heat  value,"  was  of  particular  interest,  ;iS  therein  the  committee, 
departing  from  the  time-honored  traditions  of  motive  power 
propaganda,  suggested  that  occasional  engine  failures  were  more 
economical  than  paying  for  good  coal. 

Following  is  the  text  of  this  portion  of  the  report : 

The  purchase  price  of  coal  has  considerable  to  do  with  the  kind  of  coal 
used.  A  number  of  the  roads  use  coal  that  is  mined  on  their  own  lines, 
and  while  this  coal  may  not  compare  favorably  with  coal  from  nearby 
coal  fields,  the  cost  of  transporting  the  other  coal  prohibits  its  use;  but 
when  the  before  mentioned  conditions  are  not  of  great  concern,  we  believe 
it  is  more  economical  for  any  railway  company  to  use  the  cheapest  grade 
of  fuel  they  can  get  along  with  and  keep  the  aelays  on  the  line  down  to  a 
minimum. 

It  is  more  economical  to  have  an  occasional  engine  failure  on  account 
of  poor  coal  than  it  is  to  pay  $75  to  $100  a  day  more  for  coal  on  one 
division. 

On  the  average  division  from  600  to  1,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed 
per  day.  If  the  price  of  coal  is  advanced  10  cents  a  ton,  the  cost  is 
increased  from  $75  to  $100  per  day.  Therefore  it  is  a  question  of  how 
many  engine  failures  a  road  can  afford  to  have  for  $75  to  $100  a  day,  due 
to  burning  an  inferior  grade  of  coal.  •'•^  I:   •■: 

This  may  be  all  right  in  the  abstract,  as  an  engine  failure,  at 
the  moment,  really  costs  nothing,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
such  conclusions  will  be  viewed  with  favor  by  operating  depart- 
ment heads.  In  every  scheme  of  organization  the  efficiency  of 
the  motive  power,  and  this  means  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  is  practically  based  on  locomotive  per- 
formance. Any  failure  of  a  locomotive  to  do  its  work  on  the 
road  becomes  at  once  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
cause,  which  is  followed  with  more  persistence  than  is  probably 
accorded  to  any  other  detail  in  the  entire  organization. 

On  many  roads  "poor  coal"  is  no  longer  accepted  as  an  explan- 
ation or  as  an  excuse  for  low  steam.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  coal  is  good,  but  if  bad  the  ^act  should  never  be,  and 
is  not,  admitted.  This,  of  course,  is  to  avoid  the  inevitable  de- 
moralization which  must  necessarily  follow,  not  only  among 
the  engine  crews,  but  in  reflection  throuchout  the  entire  mechan- 
ical department  as  well. 

The  work  of  a  conscientious  and  skilful  fireman  might  remain 
unaffected  under  such  conditions,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  large  per  cent,  of  firemen  are  not  so  constituted,  and  will 
not  make  the  necessary  effort  unless  convinced  that  excuse  or 
evasion  will  be  of  no  avail.  Needless  to  add,  it  would  be  the 
prompt  relaxation  of  these  men  to  which  could  be  traced  the 
origin  of  a  disgraceful  failure  sheet,  and  which  would  promptly 
follow  should  the  suggestion  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  men- 
tion be  carried  out. 

Instead  of  so  putting  a  premium  on  indifference  and  incom- 
petency, it  is  far  better  to  buy  the  best  coal  procurable  and  set 
a  tangible  monetary  premium  on  economy  of  fuel  for  both  the 
engineer  and  fireman.  This  is  the  plan  largely  followed  in 
other  countries  than  our  own,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  here 
as  there.  The  immediate  gratifying  result  will  be  large  de- 
crease in  fuel  consumption,  increased  efficiency,  and  last  but  not 
least,  a  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation,  which  is  now,  unfortunately, 
too  often  lacking. 
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THE  IMPROVED  BAKER-PILLIOD  VALVE  GEAR 


One  of  the  most  important  problems  which  the  rapid  locomo- 
tive development  of  the  past  few  years  has  presented  to  motive 
power  management  in  general  is  the  consideration  of  the  most 
efficient,  practical  and  economical  method  for  effecting  steam  dis- 
tribution, and  in  this  connection  it  is  of  much  interest  to  note 
that  at  the  present  time  certain  types  of  radial  valve  gears  are 
viewed  with  particular  favor  as  embodying  excellent  features 
toward  securing  the  ends  desired. 

A  prominent  example  of  this  development  is  afforded  in  the 
improved  Baker-Pilliod  valve  gear,  manufactured  by  the  PiUiod 
Company,*  and  which  has  been  applied  to  many  recently  built 
locomotives.  It  is  primarily  designed  to  obviate  the  inherent 
defects  which  accompany  the  fixed  or  the  shifting  link,  and  to 
provide  a  simple  manipulating  and  actuating  device  in  combina- 
tion with  the  standard  slide  or  piston  valves.  The  service  re- 
turns from  where  applications  have  been  made  indicate  that 
higher  speed  is  possible  with  this  gear;  that  a  reduction  in  run- 
ning repair  costs  has  followed,  and  that  more  tonnage  can  be 
hauled  with   less   fuel  and  water. 


in  England  and  on  the  continent,  and  others  not  so  generally 
known.  Despite  the  popularity  which  these  gears  now  enjoy, 
especially  the  former,  it  is  nevertheless  fully  realized  that  there 
are  certain  errors  in  their  design,  the  presence  of  which  cannot 
be  disputed.  For  instance,  the  slipping  of  the  link  block  is  a 
source  of  error  in  all  motions,  whether  the  radial  link  is  fixed 
or  shifting,  but  it  is  much  more  prominent  in  the  latter  case, 
arising  from  the  much  longer  arc  in  which  this  form  of  link 
travels  in  comparison  with  the  arc  described  where  the  link 
oscillates  upon  a  fixed  center. 

This  is  the  principal  disadvantage  of  the  Walschaert  gear, 
and  there  is  theoretically  another  in  the  fact  of  its  constant  lead, 
which  may  become  apparent  when  the  motion  is  applied  to  a 
locomotive  intended  to  be  operated  at  any  considerable  range  of 
speed.  In  addition  to  the  presence  of  the  former  defect  in  the 
Joy  motion  it  has  further  disadvantages,  arising  from  the  number 
of  its  parts  and  joints  liable  to  wear  loose;  more  connecting, 
or  main  rod  failures,  and  the  interference  which  the  vertical 
play  of  the  main  axle  on  a  rough  track  exerts  with  the  regular 
steam  distribution. 

It  was  to  overcome  these  objectionable  features  that  the  Baker- 
Pilliod  valve  gear  was  originally  designed.     One  of  these  inti- 


IMPROVED  BAKER-PILLIOD  DESIGN  OF  VALVE  GEAR  AS   APPLIED  TO   A    CONSOLIDATION   LOCO.MOTIVE 


The  old  design  of  the  Baker-Pilliod  gear  has  been  fully  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  this  journal,!  and  its  underlying  prin- 
ciples, which  of  course,  still  apply,  are  no  doubt  fully  understood, 
but  before  proceeding  with  a .  comparison  between  it  and  the 
present  design  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  subject  of  radial 
valve  gears  in  general,  in  order  to  better  make  apparent  how 
ordinarily  existing  defects  have  been  overcome  in  this  arrange- 
ment. The  name  radial  valve  gear  has  been  applied  to  a  number 
of  reversing  gears  differing  widely  in  general  appearance  and 
detail,  but  alike  in  basic  principle,  inasmuch  that  they  all  derive 
the  mid-gear  motion  of  the  valve  from  some  source  that  is  equiv- 
alent to  an  eccentric  with  90  deg.  angular  advance,  and  that  they 
combine  with  this  motion  another  equivalent  to  that  of  an  eccen- 
tric with  no  angular  advance. 

Well-known  examples  of  this  design  are  the  Walschaert,  for 
■which  in  this  country  the  enormous  increase  in  the  size  of  locomo- 
tives was  largely  responsible ;  the  Joy,  which  is  extensively  used 
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mately  associated  with  the  Walschaert  is  link  block  slip.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  motion  is  pinned  throughout ;  that  the  link  is 
eliminated,  and  with  it  the  error  in  the  motion  which  is  identified 
with  link  block  slip.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
in  this  gear  and  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  its  unquestioned 
advantages.  It  might  be  added  in  this  connection  that  all  pins 
are  in  double  shear.  They  are  taper  fitted,  amply  keyed,  and 
equipped  with  castellated  nuts,  and  every  pin  is  so  exposed  that 
it  is  easily  accessible  for  removal. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  old  design 
were  by  reverting  to  the  original  Baker  patents,  and  by  certain 
changes  and  valuable  re-arrangement  of  details,  which  through 
comparison  will  become  readily  apparent.  These  have  eliminated 
the  original  cumbersome  character  of  the  motion,  and  have  estab- 
lished many  features  of  advantage  in  construction  which  here- 
tofore have  been  lacking. 

The  frame  is  now  made  in  one  piece  instead  of  two,  and  the 
same  casting  serves  for  either  side  of  the  engine,  replacing  four 
castings  which  the  former  design  necessitated.     Another  clever 
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idea  in  connection  with  this  part,  and  which  has  been  well 
developed,  was  to  provide  the  frame  with  an  extension  which 
will  permit  it  to  be  used  on  a  great  variety  of  engines.  It  will 
no  doubt  be  recalled  that  in  the  old  design  each  locomotive  class 
had  to  carry  a  special  frame,  therefore  an  important  move  has 
been  made  toward  standardization. 

This  is  also  noticeable  in  connection  with  'other  parts  of  the 
gear,  particularly  the  bell  crank,  of  which  formerly  a  variety  had 


mstead  of  on  the  inside,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  The  yoke 
itself  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  general  betterments  which 
have  been  accorded  the  motion,  as  it  now  lies  forward  in  the  go 
ahead  position  instead  of  backward,  which  was  an  unique  and 
somewhat  questionable  characteristic  of  the  former  arrangement. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  alignment  of  the  gear  in 
general.  This  is  quite  clear  after  a  superficial  study  of  the  parts, 
which  will  plainly  show  that  everything  '.s  centrally  hung  except 


GENERAL   ELEVATION  AND  PLAN  OF  IMPBOVEJ  JBAKE«-PlLLIOD  VALVE    GEAR 


to  be  used,  on  account  of  valve  travel,  while  now  It  is  possible 
to  obtain  sufficient  travel  and  use  the  same  bell  crank  for  all 
-classes.  The  new  design  of  the  latter,  which  is  centrally  hung 
from  the  frame,  carries  two  vertical  arms  instead  of  one,  and  its 
position  has  been  shifted  forward  so  that  the  vertical  arm  con- 
nects to  the  gear  connection  rod,  while  the  horizontal  arm  is  on 
the  center  line  of  the  gear. 

A  very  important  change  has  also  been  made  in  the  combina- 
tion lever  which  has  been  removed  from  the  frame  and  hung 
between  the  two  vertical  arms  of  the  beil  crank.  This  arrange- 
ment greatly  reduces  the  work  formerly  imposed  upon  the 
combination  lever,  as  it  no  longer  carries  the  weight  of  the 
back  end  of  the  eccentric  arm  and  the  front  end  of  the  eccen- 
tric rod,  and  it  permits  the  use  of  a  straight  form  lever  similar 
to  that  employed  in  the  Walschaert  gear.  Thus  the  new  design 
materially  improves  this  part,  and  dismisses  the  wear  of  the 
former  bell  crank  pin,  which  in  the  old  design  of  bell  crank 
•combination  lever  was  an  endless  source  of  annoyance. 

One  of  the  most  vexatious  questions  connected  with  the  former 
gear  was  that  of  eccentric  rod  angularity,  which,  although  not 
particularly  prominent  when  a  long  rod  could  be  used,  was 
•quite  noticeable  with  the  short  rod  which  was  often  necessary. 
The  bad  effect  of  this  feature  has  now  been  done  away  with  by 
the  use  of  the  gear  connection  rod,  formerly  called  the  gear 
valve  rod,  through  which  it  is  possible  to  drop  the  front  end  of 
the  eccentric  rod  to  a  point  sufficient  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
all  angularity.  The  gear  connection  rod  also  dispenses  with  the 
former  eccentric  arm,  thus  removing  a  part  from  the  mechanism. 
It  now  connects  the  bell  crank  with  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
bar,  and  continues  on  down  to  connect  with  the  front  end  of  the 
eccentric  rod. 

With  the  old  gear  the  tumbling  shaft  was  of  the  rocker  arm 
design,  as  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  reverse  lever  had  to  be 
reversed.  Now  that  this  is  no  longer  necessary  the  reach  rod  is 
straight  from  the  yoke  to  the  reverse  lever,  and  furthermore 
*he  reach  rod  connects  with  the  top  of  the  yoke  at  the  center. 


the  combination  lever,  and  the  reason  advanced  by  the  manu- 
facturers for  this  exception  is  because  this  means  is  used  to  get 
from  the  center  line  of  the  eccentric  rod  to  the  center  line  of 
the  valve.  If  there  is  to  be  any  twisting  motion  at  all  in  this 
gear  as  now  improved  it  appears  that  the  combination  lever  will 
be  the  only  part  to  be  effected,  whereas  in  the  original  design 


CROSS    SECTIONS  THROUGH   VALVE  GEAR 

undue  stresses  were  imposed  on  many  of  the  vital  working  parts. 
In  their  effort  to  thoroughly  enhance  the  value  of  the  new 
arrangement  the  Pilliod  Company  have  not  neglected  the  small 
details  which  so  often  become  subjects  of  criticism.  This  is 
well  exhibited  in  the  care  taken  to  provide  an  adequate  oiling 
system,  wherein  every  bearing,  regardless  of  how  much  move- 
ment it  may  have,  is  equipped  with  an  oil  cavity  which  is  integral 
with  the  part.  On  the  larger  bearings  this  cavity  is  very  long, 
and  there  are  two  oil  holes  for  proper  distribution.  This  is  a 
strikingly  different  arrangement  from  that  of  the  old  gear  which 
was   equipped  entirely   with   loose   oil   cups,   or   mere   oil  holes. 
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THE  IMPROVED  BAKER-PILLIOD  VALVE  GEAR 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  which  the  rapid  locomo- 
tive development  of  tiie  past  few  jears  has  presented  to  motive 
power  inanaiiement  in  general  is  the  consideration  of  the  most 
efScietil.  practical  and  economical  method  for  effecting  steam  dis- 
tribution, and  in  this  comiection   it  is  of  inucli  interest  to  note 

itbat  at  the  present  time  certain  types  of   radial  valve  gears  are 

;".irie\ved  with  particular  favor  as  embodying  excellent  features 
toward  securing  the  ends  desired. 

A  prominent  example  of  this  development  is  afforded  in  the 
improved  liaker-Pillibdvalyc  gear,  manufactured  by.  the  Pilliod 
Company,'-  ;ind  which  has  been  applied  to  many  recentlv  built 
locomotive-.      It   is    primarily    eloigned    to    obviate   the    inherent 

[defects  which  accompany  tlve, fixed  or  tlie  shifting  link,  and  to 
provide  a  simple  manipulating  and  actuating  device  in  combina- 
tion  with  tlie  standard  slide  or  piston  valves.     The  service   rc- 

rturns  from  where  applications  have  been  made  indicate  that 
liigher  speed  is  possible  with  this  gear;  that  a  reduction  in  run- 
ning repair  costs  has  followed,  and  that  more  tonnage  can  be 
Jiaided   with   les<    fuel   and    water. 


in  England  and  on  tlie  continent,  and  others  not  so  generally 
known.  Despite  the  popularity  which  these  gears  now  enjoy, 
especially  the  former,  it  is  nevertheless  fully  realized  that  there 
are  certain  errors  in  their  design,  the  presence  of  which  cannot 
be  disputed.  For  instance,  the  slipping  of  the  link  block  is  a 
source  of  error  in  all  motions,  whether  the  radial  link  is  fixed 
or  shifting,  but  it  is  much  more  prominent  in  the  latter  case, 
arising  from  tlie  much  longer  arc  in  \vhich  this  form  of  link 
travels  in  comparison  with  the  arc  described  where  the  link 
oscillates  upon  a  fixed  center. 

This  is  the  principal  disadvantage  of  the  Walschaert  gear, 
and  there  is  theoretically  another  in  tlie  fact  of  its  constant  lead, 
which  may  become  apparent  when  the  motion  is  applied  to  a 
locomotive  intended  to  be  operated  at  any  considerable  range  of 
speed.  In  addition  to  the  presence  of  'he  former  defect  in  the 
Joy  motion  it  has  further  disadvantages,  arising  from  the  number 
of  its  parts  and  joints  liable  to  wear  loose;  more  connecting, 
or  main  rod  failures,  and  the  interference  which  the  vertical 
play  of  the  luain  axle  on  a  rough  track  exerts  with  the  regular 
^tiam  distribution. 

It  was  to  overcome  these  objectionable  features  that  the  Baker- 
I'illiiid   valve  giar  was   originally  designed.     One  of  these  iuti- 


i\  I  ii    r,  \  K  I  I-:- 1-1 1  I 


The  old  design  of  the  P.aker- Pilliod  gear  ha^  been  fully  dc- 
>cribed  and  illu-trated  in  thi>  journal.t  ami  its  underlying  i)rin- 
ciples,  which  of  course,  still  ap()ly.  are  no  doubt  fully  undiT-tood. 
but  before  proceeding"  with  a  comparison  between  it  and  the 
present  design  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  subject  of  radial 
valve  gears  in  general,  in  order  to  better  make  apparent  h(nv 
ordjiiarily  existing  ilefects  have  been  overcome  in  tlii-  arrange- 
mei.t.  The  name  radial  valve  gear  has  been  applied  to  a  number 
of  reversing  gears  differing  widely  in  general  appearance  and 
detail,  but  alike  in  basic  principle,  inasmuch  that  they  all  derive 
the  mid-gear  motion  of  the  valve  from  some  source  that  is  equiv- 
alent to  an  eccentric  with  90  deg.  angular  advance,  and  that  they 
combine  with  this  motion  another  equivalent  to  that  of  an  eccen- 
tric with  no  angular  advance. 

Well-known  examples  of  this  design  are  the  Walschaert,  for 
which  in  thi- cojintry  the  enormous  increai^e  in  the  size  of  locomo- 
tive.>  was  largely  responsible ;  the  Joy,  which  is  extensively  used 
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matcly  associated  with  the  Walschaert  ;■:  link  block  slip.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  motion  is  pinned  thropghout ;  that  the  link  is 
eliminated,  and  with  it  the  error  in  the  motiou  which  is  identified 
with  link  block  slip.  This  is  one  of  the  most  intere>;ling  features 
in  this  gear  and  particular  stress  is  la' 1  upnii  its  unquestioned 
advantages.  It  might  be  added  in  this  connect mii  that  all  pins 
arc  in  double  shear.  They  are  tai)er  fitted,  amply  keyed,  and 
equipped  with  castellated  imts,  and  every  pin  is  so  exposed  that 
it  is  easily  accessible  for  removal.  ■.•.■:.>.-      .-, 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  old  design 
were  by  reverting  to  the  original  I'aker  i)atent^,  and  by  certain 
changes  ;ind  valuable  rearrangement  of  details,  which  through 
comparison  will  become  reailily  api>arent.  These  have  eliminated 
the  original  cumbersome  character  of  the  motion,  and  have  estab- 
lished many  features  of  adv.intage  in  construction  which  here- 
tofore have  been  lacking.  •  ^  ^^  .  -y,-  i.v.-.;  r^  .• 

The  frame  is  now  luade  in  one  i)iece  instead  of  two.  and  thf 
same  casting  serves  for  either  side  of  the  engine,  replacing  four 
castings  which  the   former  design  necessitated.     Another  clever 
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idea  in  connection  with  this  part,  and  which  has  been  well 
developed,  was  to  provide  the  frame  with  an  extension  which 
will  permit  it  to  be  used  on  a  great  variety  of  engines.  It  will 
no  doubt  be  recalled  that  in  the  old  design  each  locomotive  class 
had  to  carry  a  special  frame,  therefore  an  important  move  has 
been  made  toward  standardization. 

This  is  also  noticeable  in  connection  with  other  parts  of  the 
gear,  particularly  the  bell  crank,  of  which  formerly  a  variety  had 


m stead  of  on  the  inside,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  The  yoke 
itself  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  general  betterments  which 
have  been  accorded  the  motion,  as  it  now  lies  forward  in  the  go 
ahead  position  instead  of  backward,  which  was  an  unique  and 
somewhat  questionable  characteristic  of  the  former  arrangement. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ahgnment  of  the  gear  in 
general.  This  is  quite  clear  after  a  superficial  study  of  the  parts, 
vyhich  will  plainly  show  that  everything  is  centrally  hung  except 
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to  be  used,  on  account  of  valve  travel,  wliilc  now  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  sufficient  travel  and  use  the  same  bell  crank  for  all 
classes.  The  new  design  of  the  latter,  which  is  centrally  hung 
from  the  frame,  carries  two  vertical  arms  instead  of  one,  and  its 
position  has  been  sliiftcd  forward  so  tint  the  vertical  arm  con- 
nects to  the  gear  connection  rod,  while  the  horizontal  arm  is  on 
the  center  line  of  the  gean.     •   '■'■:■.. ^-'J^'.^:.."  '.V";-^^-^^.  ;.';; 

A  very  important  change  has  also  been  made  in  tlic  combina- 
tion lever  which  has  been  removed  from  the  frame  and  hung 
between  the  two  vertical  arms  of  the  bed  crank.  This  arrange- 
ment greatly  reduces  the  work  formerly  imposed  upon  the 
combination  lever,  as  it  no  longer  carries  the  weight  of  the 
back  end  of  the  eccentric  arm  and  the  front  end  of  the  eccen- 
tric rod,  and  it  permits  the  use  of  a  straight  form  lever  similar 
to  that  employed  in  the  Walschaert  gear.  Thus  the  new  design 
materially  improves  this  part,  and  dismisses  the  wear  of  the 
former  bell  crank  pin,  which  in  the  old  design  of  bell  crank 
•combination  lever  was  an  endless  source  of  annoyance.     /.,  ;^  ...  ■''(.■■ 

One  of  the  most  vexatious  questions  connected  with  the  fbrmcrS^^  ..Jji 
gear  was  that  of  eccentric  rod  angularity,  which,  although  not  ■•...;.;.;;■;; 
particularly   prominent   when    a    long    rod    could    be    used,    was-v^- 
quite  noticeable  with  the  short  rod  which  was  often  necessary.  ...,■,  ; 
The  bad  effect  of  this  feature  has  now  been  done  away  with  by      V;/ 
the   use    of   the   gear   connection    rod,    formerly   called    the   gear  v;V:  > 
valve  rod,  through  which  it  is  possible  to  drop  the  front  end  of 
the  eccentric  rod  to  a  point  sufficient  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
all  angularity.    The  gear  connection  rod  also  dispenses  witli  the 
former  eccentric  arm,  thus  removing  a  part  from  the  mechanism. 
It  now  connects  the  bell  crank  with  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
bar,  and  continues  on  down  to  connect  with  the  front  end  of  the 
eccentric  rod. 
:i'.  With  the  old  gear  the  timibling  shaft  was  of  the  rocker  arm 
design,  as  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  reverse  lever  had  to  be 
reversed.     Now  that  this  is  no  longer  necessary  the  reach  rod  is 
straight   from   the  yoke   to  the   reverse   lever,   and   furthermore 
the  reach  rod  connects  with  the  top  of  the  yoke  at  the  center. 


the  cotnbinrition  lever,  and  the  reason  advanced  by  the  manu- 
facturers for  this  exception  is  because  this  means  is  used  to  get 
from  the  center  line  of  the  eccentric  rod  to  the  center  line  of 
thfi  valve.  If  there  is  to  be  any  twisting  motion  at  all  in  this 
gear  as  now  improved  it  appears  that  the  combination  lever  will 
be  the  only  part  to  be  effected,  whereas  in  the  original  design 


'■.X^U^ 
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undue  stresses  Were  imposed  bh  many  of  the  \Tfal  working  parts. 
In  their  effort  to  thoroughly  enhance  the  value  of  the  new 
arrangement  the  Pilliod  Company  have  not  neglected  the  small 
details  which  so  often  become  subjects  of  criticism.  This  is 
well  exhibited  in  the  care  taken  to  provide  an  adequate  oiling 
system,  wherein  every  bearing,  regardless  of  how  much  move- 
ment it  may  have,  is  equipped  with  an  oil  cavity  which  is  integral 
with  the  part.  On  tlic  larger  bearings  this  cavity  is  very  long, 
and  there  are  two  oil  holes  for  proper  distribution.  This  is  a 
strikingly  different  arrangement  from  that  of  the  old  gear  which 
was   equippetl  entirely   with   loose  oil  cups,  or  mere  oil  holes. 
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It  may  be  said  also  that  the  re-arrangement  of  parts  embodied 
in  the  new  design  obviates  the  necessity  of  so  many  oil  holes, 
and  they  are  consequently  greatly  reduced. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  new  design  does  away  with  the 
curved  path  of  the  front  end  of  the  eccentric  rod,  which  in  its 
original  form  was  an  irregular  circle,  transforming  it  into  an 
arc,  which  permits  the  valve  events  to  be  more  nearly  square  in 


be  erected  more  economically  from  concrete,  and  plans  were 
made  accordingly.  A  test  of  the  soil  showed  that  it  would 
either  be  necessary  to  put  in  large  spread  concrete  footing  under 
the  piers  carrying  the  large  buildings  with  traveling  crane  loads, 
or  to  drive  concrete  piles,  and  it  was  eventually  decided  to  adopt 
the  latter  plan. 
Among  the   features  of  this  complete  plant  are  machine  and 


HIGH    SPEED   LOCOMOTIVE   FITTED   WITH    THi:   l.MPKUVED  B.NKER-riLLIOD    VALVE  GEAR 


all  positions,  back  up  as  well  as  go  ahead.  It  is  also  possible 
to  equalize  the  port  openings  in  full  gear  which  could  not  be 
attained  before  these  improvements  were  made.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  the  Baker-Pilliod  will  produce  a  greater  range  of 
valve  events  by  reason  of  permitting  numerous  modifications. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  device  demonstrates  satisfactorily 
that  the  motion  of  a  slide  valve  can  be  perfectly  controlled,  and 
the  length  of  stroke  varied,  without  the  intervention  of  a  radial 
link,  a  real  gain  in  the  economical  use  of  steam  has  been  made. 
The  ideal  valve  gearing  for  a  locomotive  must  have  the  element 
of  rigidity  in  a  marked  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  possess 
that  flexibility  of  adaptation  essential  to  the  requirements  of  the 
service.  These  features  appear  to  be  happily  realized  in  this 
construction,  in  the  re-design  of  which  the  fact  was  borne  promi- 
nently in  mind  that  the  best  use  of  steam  pressure  is  possible 
only  when  under  perfect  control. 


NEW  SHOPS  AT  EMPALME,  MEX. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   R.    R.    OF   MEXICO. 


The  general  shops  of  the  Sud-Pacifico  de  Mexico,  herein 
illustrated,  are  located  at  Empalme,  Sonora,  the  junction  of  thi.s 
railroad  and  the  Sonora  Railway.  About  five  years  ago,  when 
construction  of  the  Cananea,  Yaqui  Railroad  was  started  at  a 
junction  with  the  Sonora  Railway,  five  miles  east  of  Guaymas, 
the  present  site  of  Empalme  was  a  waste  covered  with  cactus, 
with  not  a  single  improvement  except  the  bare  lines  of  an  old 
railroad.  To-day  it  contains  an  up-to-date  shop  plant,  equal  to 
any  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  modern  American  town 
site  with  first-class  quarters  for  the  company's  employees.  This 
rapid  growth  was  due  to  the  aggressiveness  of  Epes  Randolph, 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  the  laying  out  and  construction 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  road  through  Western  Mexico,  and  who 
deserves  practically  all  the  credit  for  the  road  and  the  fine  shops 
at  Empalme.  The  selection  of  the  location  was  not  only  because 
Empalme  is  central  with  reference  to  the  lines  north  and  south, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  climate,  which,  tempered  by  a  con- 
tinuous cool  breeze  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  is  said  to  be 
the  most  pleasant  on  the  Mexican  west  coast. 

Plans  for  the  shop  and  construction  were  started  about  thre*. 
years  ago,  and  the  first  building  completed  was  the  twenty-eight- 
stall  roundhouse.  In  this  stone  obtained  from  the  company 
quarry  iJ4  miles  from  Empalme,  was  employed,  but  this 
construction     proved     that     the     rest     of    the     buildings     could 


erecting  shops,  boiler  and  blacksmith  shop,  material  shed,  bolt 
shop,  flue  shop,  foundry,  pattern  shop,  car  and  paint  shops  and 
mill.  No  detail  was  omitted  to  have  the  shops  adequate  to  take 
care  of  locomotive,  passenger  and  freight  car  repairing  and 
rebuilding,  and  they  are  also  equipped  as  a  manufacturing  plant, 
making  them,  to  a  large  extent,  self-supporting.  Work  is  also 
to  begin  shortly  on  the  erection  of  the  dry  lumber  storage  build- 
ing and  a  dry  kiln. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  labor  and  time  saving 
devices.  Cranes,  push  car  tracks,  turntables,  floor  air  jacks,  air 
hoists,  etc.,  have  been  provided  wherever  considered  practicable, 
and  a  telephone  system  connecting  all  shops,  offices,  stores,  etc., 
is  installed.  A  general  fire  alarm  system,  with  fire  alarm  boxes 
located  at  suitable  places  about  the  shops  and  connecting  with 
the  power  house,  is  provided  for.  An  independent  fire  line  with 
hydrants  has  been  installed  and  is  used  only  in  case  of  fire  or 
fire  drill  by  the  shop  fire  department,  thus  insuring  piping  in 
good  condition  that  will  stand  high  pressure  in  case  of  fire,  and 


APPLICATION   OF   DIRECT    MOTOR   DRIVE   TO    MORTISING    MACHINE 

eliminating  the  dangerous  practice  of  allowing  general  service 
and  other  taps  to  be  connected  to  the  fire  line.  All  buildings 
are  exceptionally  well  lighted,  and,  to  eliminate  the  disagreeable 
feature  of  the  strong  sunlight,  factory  ribbed  glass  is  used 
throughout.  The  coal  storage  has  a  capacity  of  ten  thousand 
tons,  the  coal  being  dumped  from  an  elevated  trestle. 

The  shops  are  electrically  driven  throughout,  power  being  fur- 
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nished  from  a  central  power  station,  which  is  a  handsome  rem- 
forced  concrete  structure  88  feet  wide  and  io6  feet  long.  This 
building  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  wall  extending  its  full 
length,  separating  the  engine  and  the  boiler  rooms.  The  engine 
room  floor  is  about  five  feet  above  the  boiler  room  floor,  whtcb 
provides  for  a  basement  to  accommodate 
condenser,  air  pumps,  hot  well,  boiler  wash- 
ing, general  service,  hydraulic  and  fire 
pumps,  steam  and  t-xhaust  headers,  and  all 
piping.  In  the  power  house  there  are  two 
Westinghouse  200  kw.,  three-wire,  250  volt 
D.  C.  engine  type  generators  direct  connect- 
ed to  reciprocatmg  engines. 

There  are  about  200  Westinghouse  type 
"S"  motors,  from  i  to  50  h.  p.,  operating  the 
various  wood  and  iron  working  machinery 
in  the  different  departments.  The  machines 
are  all  direct  driven  and  the  necessity  of 
overhead  belts  and  hne  shafting  is  precluded. 
By  means  of  the  adjustable  speed  motors 
that  are  used,  the  speed  control  of  the  dif- 
ferent machines  is  extremely  flexible;  and 
hence,  a  considerable  gain  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  ma- 
chines is  made.  The  flexibility  of  control  is  especially  advan- 
tageous in  the  machine  shop. 


This  idea  originated  on  the  Erie  in  June,  1908,  when  it  was 
decided  to  establish  courses,  not  with  the  object  in  view 
to  make  mechanical  engineers  out  of  shop  workmen,  but  to 
inaugurate  an  apprentice  syster.i  to  train  its  students  to  com- 
petency and  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  also  to  interest  in 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  ERIE'S  APPRENTICE  SYSTEM 


The  development  of  the  Erie  Railroad's  system  for  the  tech- 
nical training  of  apprentices  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  before 
long  will  include  practically  all  points  on  that  system  where  a 
sufficient  number  of  apprentices  are  employed  to  make  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  consistent.    Those  now  in  operation  are  at 
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business,  loyalty  to  the  railroad,  and  familiarity  with  Erie  stand- 
ards and  methods. 

When  the  schools  are  open,  between  September  j":  and  June 
I,  the  apprentices  are  required  to  attend  the  classes  four  hours 
per  week;  two  hours  on  each  of  two  different  days  during  work- 
ing hours,  and  for  this  time  they  are  paid  as  though  on  the 
regular  hourly  shop  rate.  Instruction  covers  the  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion, 
simple  problems  in  interest,  tables  and  weights;  the  elementary 
principles  of  plain  and  solid  geometry,  mechanical  drawing, 
practical  and  theoretical  mechanics,  and  instructions  in  standard 
practices  pertaining  to  the  construction  of  cars  and  locomotives, 
as  well  as  lessons  in  their  successful  and  economical  adminis- 
tration. 

There  is  no  doubt  regarding  the  fact  that  the  apprentices  of 
the  Erie  fully  appreciate  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  free 
technical  education,  one  which  supplemented  as  it  is  by  daily 
practical  experience  in  modern  shops  equipped  with  up-to-date 
tools,  is  really  more  valuable  to  them  than  a  technical  school 
or  college  could  aflford.  Fifty-one  young  men  have  already 
completed  the  course  and  received  certificates,  and  as  an  instance 
of  loyalty  to  their  alma  mater  it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  but 
three  are  now  in  the  Erie  employ  as  skilled  mechanics. 


French  Railway  to  be  Electrified. — The  electrification  of 
existing  steam  railways  is  being  pursued  with  activity  in  France. 
One  of  the  latest  electrifications  is  that  which  the  Midi  Rail- 
way of  France  will  make  in  connection  with  the  Montrejeau- 
Pau  portion  of  the  Toulouse-Bayonne  line.  The  portion  to  be 
electrified  has  a  length  of  some  70  miles ;  the  country  is  very 
hilly  and  the  line  has  a  number  of  steep  gradients,  one  of  354 
per  cent,  being  above  seven  miles  in  length.  This  is  the  largest 
scale  upon  which  electrification  of  existing  lines  has  been  at- 
tempted in  France,  and  the  results  will  be  watched  throughout 
Europe  with  no  little  interest.  Later  the  electrification  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  entire  Toulouse-Bayonne  line,  a  distance  of  200 
miles. 


HEAVY  SLOTTER  WITH  DIRECT  ELECTRIC   MOTOR  DRIVE  IN  THE 
EMPALME   SHOPS 

Meadville,  Pa. ;  Susquehanna,  Pa. ;  Dunmore,  Pa. ;  Tlornell,  N. 
Y.,  and  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  and  317  young  men  are  receiving 
the  benefit  of  a  thorough  practical  course  of  education  without 
cost  to  themselves. 


Telephone  Train  Dispatching. — G.  K.  Heyer,  telephone  en- 
gineer of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  fifty-one  railroads  in  the  country,  having  a  mile- 
age of  35,000,  are  now  using  the  telephone  for  train  dispatching. 
The  telephone  is  rapidly  replacing  the  telegraph,  and  a  number 
of  the  larger  systems  are  making  tests  on  their  important  divi- 
sions. 


Bronze  for  Bearings. — In  a  series  of  tests  conducted  by  Italian 
engineers  it  was  found  that  bronzes  high  in  tin  were  too  hard  for 
use  as  bearings  and  that  only  those  containing  10  per  cent,  or 
less  were  suitable.  :=:      " 
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It  may  be  said  also  that  the  re-arrangement  of  parts  embodied 
in  tl)c  new  design  obviates  the  neecssity  of  so  many  oil  holes, 
and  they  are  consequently  greatly  reduced.  '     • 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  tie\y  design  does  away  with  the 
curved  path  of  the  front  end  of  the  eccentric  rod,  which  in  its 
original  form  was  an  irre.i;uhir  circle,  tr.inslorniinii  it  into  an 
arc,  which  permits  the  v.'dve  events  to  be  more  marly  square  in 


be  erected  more  economically  from  concrete,  and  plans  were 
made  accordinj,dy.  A  te>t  of  the  soil  showed  that  it  would 
cither  be  necessary  to  |)ut  in  large  spread  concrete  footing  under 
the  piers  carrying  the  large  l)uil(lings  with  traveling  crane  loads, 
or  to  drive  concrete  piles,  and  it  was  eventually  decided  to  adopt 
the  latter  i)l.ii!. 
Aiimru    the    fe,iture>   of   tliis  complete   plant   arc   inachine  and 
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all  j>os;tions,  b.ick  i'i>  :is  well  a>  go  ahead,  it  is  also  possible 
to  equalize  the  port  openings  in  full  gear  which  could  not  be 
attained  bef(»re  these  improvements  were  made.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  the  Baker- Pilliod  will  produce  a  greater  range  of 
valve  events  by  reason  of  permitting  numerous  modifications. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  device  demonstrates  satisfactorily 
th.it  the  niotitin  of  a  slide  valve  can  be  perfectly  controlled,  and 
the  length  of. .stroke  varie<l,  without  the  intervention  of  a  radial 
link,  a  real  gain  in  the  economical  use  of  steam  lias  been  made. 
The  ideal  valve  gearing  for  a  lo.'omotive  must  have  the  element 
of  rigidity  in  a  marked  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  possess 
that  lle.xibility  of  adaptation  essential  to  the  requirements  of  the 
service.  These  features  appear  to  be  happily  realized  in  this 
construction,  in  the  re-tlcsign  of  which  the  fact  was  borne  promi- 
: ,  nSenfly  in  iiiind  that  the  best  use  of  steam  pressure  is  possible 
only  when  under  perfect  control.  :  i^  ; 


NEW  iJHdPS  AT  E.MPAI.ME.  VIEX. 


";:$pftllEKX    PACJl  K     k     K     OF    MEXICO. 


■.•..•.(■•  ■r'';,^ 


The    gtneral    .4iops    of    the    Sud-Pacifico    de    Mexico,    herein 

■  illiistrated.  are  located  at  l-".mpalme.  Si  mora,  the  junction  of  thi^ 

■railri>;ul  ami   the   Sonor.i  Kaihvay.     .\bout   five   xears  ago.  when 

•cohstnjctiorx/ d^^  Y.iciui   Railroad  was   startid   at   a 

.junction  with  the   Son  or  a   Railway,   I'tvc  miles  east  of  (iu.iynia-. 

the  present  site  of  Mmpahne  was  a  waste  covered  with  cactus, 

with   not  a   siTvgle    improvement   except   the   bare   lines  of   an   <'i<l 

;railrGad..^  ^"6-»1a\v  it  coiitaiiis  an  up-to-date  shop  plant.  e(|nal  i' 

.any  we.'-t  <>f  the  Rocky  Momitain^,  and  ;i  modern  Anuruaii  to-.vii 

site  with  lirst-class  c|.uarters  for  .the  company's  employee-.     Tiii< 

;rapj<l  growth  was  due- to  the  ag.ftressiven.ess  of  l-^jies  K.i;'(Io!|);i. 

who  has   been   instrumental  in  the   l;iying  out   and   construction 

..of  the  Soitthcrn  Pacific  road  through  Western  Mexico,  and  who 

.(ieserves  pr.ictic.dly  all  the  credit  for  the  road  and  the  fine  sho)i> 

at  Knipalriie.    The  selection  of  ithe  location  was  not  only  Ucau-e 

Empalmc  is  central  with  reference  to  the  lines  north  ;inil  soiuh, 

but  also  on  account  of  the  climate,  which,  tmipercd   by  a  con 

timioiis  cool  breeze  from  the  Gnlf  of  Californi.i,  i-  said  to  lie 

the  most  pleasant  on  iheMexican  west  coast.-. ..  ■     :    , 

Pl'ins  for  the  shop  and  construction  were  started  about  thrc- 
year-  ;igo,  and  the  first  building  completed,  was  the  twenty-eight- 
-tall  roundhoitse.  Ill  this  stone  obtained  from  the  company 
quarry  1^4  niileS  from  F.mi)alme,  was  emphned,  but  this 
cuHstrijctJpn    proved^,  that    the    rest     ot    the^   buildJngs^    could 


erecting  shops,  boiler  and  blacksmith  shop,  material  shed,  bolt 
shop,  ilue  shop,  foundry,  pattern  shop,  car  and  paint  shops  and 
mill.  Xo  detail  was  omitted  to  have  the  shops  adequate  to  take 
care  of  locomotive,  passenger  and  freight  car  repairing  and 
rebuilding,  and  they  arc  also  equipped  as  a  manufacturing  plant, 
making  them,  to  a  large  extent,  self-supporting.  Work  is  also 
to  begin  '-hortly  on  the  erection  of  the  dry  lumber  storage  build- 
ing and  a  dry  kiln.  ..;'/ ^^  ■';■':•'  ..^^■^^'  ''.- 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  labor  and  time  saving 
devices.  Cranes,  push  car  tracks,  turntables,  floor  air  jacks,  air 
hoists,  etc.,  have  been  provided  wherever  considered  practicable, 
and  a  telephone  systetii  connecting  all  shops,  oftices,  stores,  etc. 
is  installed.  A  general  fire  alarm  system,  with  lire  alarm  boxes 
located  at  suitable  places  about  the  shops  and  connecting  with 
the  power  house,  is  provided  for.  An  independent  fire  line  with 
hydrants  has  been  installed  and  is  used  only  in  case  of  fire  or 
fire  flrill  by  the  shop  fire  department,  thus  insuring  piping  in 
good  condition  that  will  st.'ind  high  pressure  in  case  of  fire,  and 


.M'I'I.K   Xrio.V    ol     DIKF.Cr    MOTOR   DRIVE    TO    MORTISING    M.\C1I1.\K 

eliminating  the  dangerous  practice  of  allowing  general  service 
and  other  taps  to  l)c  connected  to  the  fire  line.  All  buildings 
are  exceptionally  well  lighted,  and,  to  eliminate  the  disagreeable 
feature  of  the  strong  sunlight,  factory  ribbed  glass  is  used 
throughout.  The  coal  storage  has  a  capacity  of  ten  thousand 
tons,  the  coal  being  dumped  from  an  elevated  trestle. 

The  shops  are  electrically  driven  throughout,  power  being  iut^. 
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Tiished  from  a  central  power  station,  which  is  a  handsome  rein- 
forced concrete  structure  88  feet  wide  and  io6  feet  long.  This 
building  is  divided  longitudinally  bj-  a  wall  extending  its  full 
length,  separating  the  engine  and  the  boiler  rooms.  The  engine 
room  floor  is  about  five  feet  above  the  boiler  room  floor,  wlrch 
provides    for    a    basement    to    accommodate  ^^    >,"■ 

condenser,  air  pumps,  hot  well,  boiler  wash- 
ing, general  service,  hydraulic  and  hre 
pumps,  steam  and  exhaust  headers,  and  all 
piping.  In  the  power  house  tliero  are  two 
Westinghouse  200  lew.,  thrvL-wirc.  250  volt 
D.  C.  engine  type  generators  direct  c»nnect- 
ed  to  reciprocatnig  engines. 

There  are  about  200  Westinghouse  typ^- 
"S"  motors,  fronr  i  to  50  h.  p.,  operating  tlie 
various  wood  and  iron  working  machinery 
in  the  different  departments.  The  machines 
are  all  direct  driver,  and  tlic  necessity  of 
overhead  belts  aiid  hue  shafting  is  precluded. 
By  means  of  ; the  adjustable  speed  motors 
that  are  used,  the  ,>peed  control  of  tiie  dif- 
ferent machines  is  extremely  flexible;  and 
hence,  a  considerable  gain  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  ma- 
chines is  made.  The  flexibility  "f  control  is  especially  advan- 
tageous in  the  machine  shop.  -,■-..■*...' 


This  idea  originated  on  the  Erie  in  June,  1908,  when  it  was 
decided  to  establish  cou  rses,  not  with  Hie  object  in  view 
to  make  mechanical  engineers  oiit  of  shop  workmen,  but  to 
inaugurate  all  apprentice  systei.i  to  train  its  students  to  com- 
pekiicy  and   skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  also  to  interest  in 


c  SUCCESS  OF   THE  ERIE'S  APPRENTICE  SYSTEM 


The  development  of  the  Erie  Railroad's  system  for  the  tech- 
nical training  of  apprentices  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  before 
long  will  include  practically  all  points  on  that  system  w^here  a 
sufficient  number  of  apprentices  are  employed  to  make  the  estab- 
lishiTlcnt  of  a  school  consistent.     Those  now  in  operation  are  at 
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business,  loyalty  to  the  railroad,  and  familiarity  with  Erie  stand- 
ards and  methods.^^^  ;:  :   ■ .  '    ■.  v.,   :!T  "-^^l 

r  When  the  schools  are  open,  between  September  30  and  June 
I,  the  apprentices  are  required  to  attend  the  classes  four  hours 
per  week;  two  hours  on  each  or  two  different  da>-s  during  work- 
ing hours,  and  for  this  time  they  are  paid  as  though  on  the 
i-igular  hourly  shop  rate.  Instruction  covers  the  f  indamcntal 
rules  of  arithmetic,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion, 
simple  problems  in  interest,  tables  and  weights;  the  elementary 
principles  of  plain  and  solid  geometry,  mechanical  drawing, 
practical  and  theoretical  mechanics,  and  instructions  iu  standard 
practices  pertainiirg  to  the  construction  of  cars  and  locomotives, 
as  well  as  lessons  in  their  successful  and  economical  adminis- 
tration^   ;    .  / 

There  is  no  doubt  regarding  the  fact  that  the  appicnttces  of 
the  Erie  fully  appreciate  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  free 
technical  education,  one  which  supplemented  as  it  is  by  daily 
practical  experience  in  modern  shops  equipped  with  up-t<»-date 
tools,  is  really  more  valuable  to  them  than  a  technical  school 
or  college  could  afford.  Fifty-one  young  men  have  already 
ciimpleted  the  course  and  received  certificates,  and  as  an  instance 
i>t  loyalty  to  their  alma  mater  it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  but 
three  are  now  in  the  Erie  employ  as  skilled  mechanics. 
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FR^:^•CH    Raii  \VaV  :  TO   iJE^^  electrification   of 

existing  steam  railways  is  being  pursued  with  activity  in  France. 
One  of  the  latest  electrifications  is  that  which  the  Midi  Rail- 
way of  France  will  make  in  connection  with  the  Montrcjeau- 
Pau  portion  of  the  Toulouse-Bayonne  line.  The  portion  to  be 
electrified  has  a  length  of  some  70  miles ;  the  country  is  very 
hilly  and  tlK'  line  has  a  number  of  steep  gradients,  one  of  3I/2 
per  cent,  being  above  seven  miles  in  leivgth.  This  is  the  largest 
scale  upon  which  iclectrification  of  existing  lines  has  been  at- 
tempted in  France,  and  the  results  will  be  watched  throughout 
Europe  with  r.o  little  interest.  Later  the  clcctritication  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  entire  Toulouse-Bayonne  line,  a  distance  of  200 
miles;- -■:^^:'''"'  '■    :^\■\  ■'-■'[-^■■'  '6r-'--J  V:'':^-'- 


HEAVY    SLOTIKk    W nil    lilKECT   ELECTRIC    MOTOR   DRIVE    IN    THJC 
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Telephone  Train  Dispatching. — G.  K.  Heyer,  telephone  en- 
gineer df  the  Western   Electric  Company,  is  authority   for   the 

statement  that  fifty-one  railroads  in  the  country,  having  a  mile- 
a:4e  of  35.000,  arc  now  using  the  telephone  for  train  dispatching. 
The  telephone  is  rapidly  replacing  the  telegraph,  and  a  number 
of  the  larger  systems  are  making  tests  on  their  important  divi- 


^leadville,  Pa.;  Susquehanna,  Pa. ;   Dunmore,  Pa.;  JlorneU,  i>I.  Bronze  for  Be.^rincs.— In  a  scries  of  tests  conducted  by  Itahan 

Y.,  and  Port  Jervis,   N.  Y.,  and  317  young  men  are  receiving  engineers  it  was  found  that  bronzes  high  in  tin  were  too  hard  for 

the  benefit  of  a  thorough  practical  course  of  education  without  use  as  bearings  and  that  only  those  containing   10  per  cent,  or 

cost  to  themselve*.                                                ''^ ''-''::■'■  •■";.';"?.■  less  wtre  suitable.  ^^  ^^;:                                                'C  ;.;; :;^:,,-  \^fy 
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NEW  LIVE  STOCK  CAR 


PENNSYLVANIA   RAILROAD. 


After   devoting   years   to   the   development   of   the   most   suit- 
able   design    for    a    standard    stock    car,    the    Pennsylvania    rail- 


inside  have  been  rounded  or  countersunk,  and  all  edges  on  side 
doors  and  interior  walls  with  which  the  stock  may  come  in 
contact  have  been  rounded  or  chamfered.  The  floor  is  rough, 
in  order  to  afford  a  firm  foothold  for  animals,  and  being  of 
oak  on  a  steel  underframe  the  possibility  of  sagging  is  elimi- 
nated,   a    feature    when    present    whicli    has    resulted    in    many 


STANOARD    STEEL    UNDERFRAME    STOCK    CAR 


road,  in  its  class  "KF,"  appears  to  have  solved  the  problem 
with  one  which,  while  answering  all  service  requirements,  at 
the  same  time  embodies  many  additional  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of   the   stock. 

This    feature    is    particularly    prominent    in    connection    with 
the    interior    construction.      All    bolt    heads    and    nuts    on    the 


accidents   to   stock   in   transit   though    falling   with   the   jerk   of 
the  train. 

Hay  racks  within  the  car  extend  from  end  to  end,  thus  per- 
mitting feeding  in  transit,  and  the  car  has  end  sliding  doors 
and  handholds  on  bottom  of  carlins  in  order  that  attendants 
may  enter.  The  roof  of  the  standard  stock  car  is  of  two  ply 
thickness,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  hay  racks  and  the 
ends  of  the  car  are  boarded  solidly  to  keep  out  all  rain  or 
snow.  The  trucks  are  fitted  with  graduated  springs.  The  un- 
derframing,  body,  trucks  and  equipment  follow  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad's  specifications  for  100,000  lbs.  capacity  cars 
with   little   variation.     The   general   dimensions   are   as    follows : 

Length  over  end  sills 38  ft.  6  in. 

r.ength   outsido   ovtr   body 36   ft.    11^    in. 

length  inside    35  ft.   il'A    in. 

Width  inside    8  ft.   5^   in. 

Width  at  oaves 9  ft.   10  in. 

lleif'ht  inside,  floor  to  carlin,  at  side  plate S  ii.    %   in. 

Ilcicht   from   rail  to  floor 3  ft.   6J4   jl. 

Height   from    rail   to   running   board 12   ft.    8^    in. 

fleight  from  rail  to  top  of  brake  staff 13  ft.  2^  >«• 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  trucks 28  ft.  6  in. 

Wheel  base  of  truck 5   ft.  6  in. 

("enters  of  journals 6   ft.   5  in. 

Size  of  journals 5yi  in.  x  10  in. 

A  model  of  this  car  was  exhibited  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  10-15,  on  the  occasion  of  the  First  International 
Humane  Conference  in  America. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  SHOP  OPERATIONS. 


INTERIOR    VIEW    OF    STANDARD    STOCK    CAR 


It  is  generally  conceded  by  managers  of  industrial  as  well  as 
railroad  shops  and  enterprises  that  high  efficiency  in  equipment, 
in  the  methods  employed,  and  also  in  the  men,  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  quahties  to  be  attained.  But  the  measure  and 
development  of  efficiency  and  the  remarkable  results  that  must 
follow  its  cultivation  have  been  clearly  understood  by  but  lew. 
By  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
situation  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  managements  are  generally 
realizing  that  the  old  methods  are  proving  inadequate  to  present 
requirements,  and  that  new  ways  are  fast  becoming  a  necessity. 
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This  general  subject  was  briefly  discussed  by  H.  F.  Stimpson 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Iron  Age,  and  in  commenting  upon  ex- 
isting conditions  he  said : 

"In  the  first  place  we  must  realize  that  the  management  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises  is  in  a  state  of  evolution.  The  tremendous 
growth  of  the  past  few  years  has  caused  certain  previously  sat- 
isfactory methods  to  become  inadequate  to  present  needs.  Many 
details  which  in  the  days  of  smaller  affairs  could  be  absorbed  by 
personal  inspection  and  mentally  stored  for  use  when  needed 
must  now,  because  of  their  very  volume,  be  made  matters  of 
record. 

"The  character  of  these  records  has  much  to  do  with  their 
value.  Because  financial  records  are  so  ancient  they  have  ex- 
erted an  undue  influence  upon  the  character  of  all  other  records. 
While  under  our  present  civilization  the  ultimate  object  of  indus- 
trial operations  is  to  create  financial  profits,  there  are  many 
highly  important  records  which  cannot  be  adequately  expressed 
in  terms  of  money.  The  business  of  manufacturing  consists  of 
a  repetition  of  mechanical  operations.  Mechanical  operations 
necessarily  involve  considerations  of  weight,  distance,  time  and 
effort,  but  not  of' money. 

"The  reason  for  the  failure  of  so  many  cost  systems  to  serve 
the  desired  end  is  that  they  are  based  upon  a  wrong  unit.  These 
systems  become  useful  only  beyond  a  certain  point.  Other  sys- 
tems have  been  the  result  of  a  blind  craving  for  aid,  but  belnf 
without  broad  underlying  principles  and  not  properly  tied  to- 
gether and  simply,  in  many  cases,  disjointed  attempts  to  improve 
isolated  details,  they  too  have  failed.  The  result  is  that  at- 
tempts by  specialists  to  improve  industrial  conditions  have  been 
often  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  this  is  not  altogether  with- 
out reason.  These  very  failures,  however,  have  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  men  in  certain  lines  of  engineering  to  the  rapidly 
developing  needs  of  manufacturers.  They  have  attempted  to 
solve  the  problems  by  the  use  of  engineering  instead  of  by 
accounting  methods,  and  the  results  which  have  been  attained 
prove  conclusively  that  a  material  advance  has  been  made." 

In  view  of  this  understanding  of  the  present  conditions  and 
in  discussing  what  efficiency  really  is,  the  old  definition,  "The 
ability  to  produce  certain  results,"  is  employed,  which  at  the 
very  outset  necessitates  the  existence  or  creation  of  a  standard 
of  measurement.     And  the  author  continues : 

"This  perception  of  efficiency,  therefore,  is  correct  only  in 
proportion  to  the  precision  of  the  standard  which  must  be  accu- 
rately developed  from  data  which  are  not  only  exact,  but  com- 
plete." :-/3>: 

An  example  is  given  of  a  machinist,  believed  to  be  operatmg 
at  very  high  efficiency,  who  was  observed  while  turning  a  large 
shaft.  His  cut,  feed  and  speed  were  beyond  criticism,  but  when 
the  shaft  was  finished  he  had  to  spend  half  as  much  time  in 
hunting  up  a  chain  and  pad  to  remove  it  from  the  lathe  as  he 
had  taken  for  turning  it.  This  reduced  his  actual  efficiency 
from  loo  per  cent,  down  to  87  per  cent.,  yet  the  man  was  not  at 
fault,  as  his  normal  work  was  to  operate  a  lathe  and  not  to 
hunt  for  things  which  should  have  been  provided  for  him.  The 
points  to  be  observed  here  are  not  only  the  importance  of  a 
standard  of  measurement,  but  that  the  efficiency  of  a  mechanic 
depends  largely  upon  his  surrounding  conditions  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  and  which  in  turn  depend  mostly  upon  the  effici- 
ency of  the  management  in  securing  the  proper  equipment. 
Finally  this  ability  of  the  management  in  securing  equipment 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  records  m 
showing  clearly  what  increase  in  output  and  consequently  in 
profits  will  result  from  improving  the  conditions,  thus  justifymg 
the  required  expenditure.  From  this  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the 
true  standard  consists  of  not  the  possibilities  under  existing 
condiions,  but  the  possibilities  under  other  and  more  desirable 
conditions. 

The  opposition  offered  to  progress  in  this  respect  by  man- 
agers in  general,  immediately  controlling  the  records  and  con- 
ditions, but  who  should  be  the  prime  source  of  efforts  towards 
increased  efficiency,  is  exceedingly  great,  yet  not  altogether 
surprising,  the  author  continues,  for  the   following   reasons : 

"There  is  a  widespread  fallacy  that  so-called  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  manual  operations  or  technical  processes  of  a 
business  is  the  chief  essential  to  success  in  its  management. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  perfection  of  workmanship,  of 
which  he  knows  much,  is  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
artisan  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  operation,  of  which  he  knows 
little,  or  than  the  causes  of  this  cost,  of  which  he  knows  less." 

The  source  of  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  a  shop  is 


unquestionably  in  the  efficiency  of  its  executive  methods. 

The  necessity  and  value  of  a  proper  measurement  of  time,  as 
a  guide  not  only  to  the  executive  but  to  the  workman  as  well, 
is  most  important,  and  the  establishment  of  a  correct  standard, 
for  this  time  measurement,  although  often  very  difficult,  should 
be  the  first  step  in  the  attempt  to  increase  the  general  efficiency. 
Every  item  of  time  can  be  divided  into  two  parts :  A  standard 
or  necessary  time  and  a  more  or  less  preventable  waste  which 
later  is  the  easier  of  the  two  to  determine  with  a  little  careful 
study. 

In  regard  to  the  bonus  system  as  a  )neans  of  increasing  effi- 
ency  Mr.  Stimpson  says : 

"The  principal  merit  of  this  motive  lies  in  the  fact  that  imme- 
diate personal  gain  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  immediate  per- 
sonal effort.  It  operates  just  as  strongly  on  the  employee  as  on 
the  employer.  Hope  of  promotion  is  too  vague  and  the  actual 
chances  too  limited  to  exert  much  pressure,  but  an  extra  sum 
in  the  pay  envelope — or  better  still,  in  a  separate  one — for  the 
disposal  of  the  "old  man  himself,"  wi'l  do  wonders.  To  be 
most  effectual  a  bonus  must  begin  not  at  the  point  of  standard 
efficiency,  but  at  the  point  when  average  efficiency  ceases  and 
extra  effort  begins ;  and  it  should  increase  on  a  curve  faster  and 
faster  as  the  point  of  standard  efficiency  is  neared,  because  the 
accompanying  effort  will  be  correspondingly  greater." 

The  same  efficiency  methods  can  and  should  be  applied  from 
foreman  up  to  and  including  the  highest  official.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  workman  in  need  of  material,  tools,  or 
instruction,  is  content  to  depend  largely  upon  the  foreman,  be- 
cause he  reasons  this  is  his  duty,  as  he  himself  is  not  paid  for 
these  things,  but  with  the  proper  bonus  system  and  on  standard 
time  he  makes  vigorous  demands  to  the  foreman  when  any- 
thing is  wanting  to  enable  him  to  do  his  best  work.  The  fore- 
man does  not  resent  this — as  would  ordmarily  be  the  case — for 
his  efficiency  is  determined  by  the  combined  efficiency  of  his 
men  upon  which  also  his  own  bonus  depends.  In  this  way  all 
defects  which  were  previously  hidden  from  the  superintendent 
are  now  brought  to  his  attention  and  he  welcomes  them  for  the 
same  reasons  that  actuated  the  foreman,  all  this  resulting  in 
hearty  co-operation  of  foremen  and  workmen  and  a  high  gen- 
eral efficiency. 

The  value  of  fully  planning  the  apportionment  of  productive 
time  by  a  special  department  before  incurring  any  operating 
expenses  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  because  in  appor- 
tioning the  different  parts  of  the  product,  this  value  has  long 
been  well  understood  by  engineers  and  designers.  It  is  pos- 
sible, but  only  to  one  trained  in  the  particular  art,  to  schedule 
the  different  operations  on  all  the  parts  of  the  product,  and  to 
combine  these  time  studies  on  a  chart  which  will  show  the  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  all  men  and  machinery,  thus  giving  the 
superintendent  and  foremen  the  advantage  of  the  same  pre- 
disposition of  time  that  they  now  have  of  material.  In  this  way 
the  foremen  are  enabled  to  order  material  in  time  and  intelli- 
gently, thus  not  only  simplifying  the  work  of  the  shop  trans- 
portation department,  but  also  aiding  the  purchasing  department, 
and  finally  enabling  the  sales  department  to  make  delivery  prom- 
ises which  mean  something...    ^  ....     :.  ■    r 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of  close  investigations,  the  facts  show 
that  the  inefficiency  in  manufacturing  which  exists  more  or  less 
generally,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  impression  to  the  contrary, 
is  only  about  one-fourth  due  to  the  things  over  which  the  em- 
ployees have  control  and  three-fourths  to  conditions  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  management.  So-called  welfare  work  is  a 
highly  creditable  and  necessary  line  of  effort  in  removing  ob- 
stacles and  producing  cheerful  conditions  for  the  workman,  but 
some  incentive  is  necessary  in  addition  to  induce  him  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  facilities  when  they  are  provided. 
Successful  efficiency  methods  to  provide  this  incentive,  how- 
ever, can  be  developed  and  installed  only  by  one  trained  in  this 
direction  who  has  previously  made  a  careful  study  of  existing 
conditions.  But  after  being  actually  put  in  operation,  they  may 
gradually  be  relinquished  into  the  control  of  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  process  of  installation  with  some  hope  of  suc- 
cess for  their  future  operation  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
resulting  increased  efficiency. 
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\;NEW  LIVE  STOCK  CAR 

: vlJENX^VLVA-NI A  RAI LKOAD. 


After   devoting   years   to   the   development   of    the   most    suit- 
able   design    for   a    standard    stock    car,    the    TV-nn^ylvania    rail- 


inside  liave  been  rounded  or  countersunk,  and  all  edges  on  side 
doors   and   interior   walls   with   which   the    stock  may   come    in 
contact  have  been   rounded  or  chamfered.     The  floor  is   rough, 
in   order   to  afford   a   firm    foothold    for   animals,   and   being  of  'j.'.- 
oak  on   a   steel  underframe  the   possibility  of   sagging  is   elimi-  ;"'■ 
iiatcd.    a     feature    when    present    wdiicli    hri>    re-ulted    in    many 


■>--M 


■^IWhAKK    .~ir.i;r.     tMiKKKKAMr,    ST(J(  K     CAR 


road,  in  its  cla>s  "KI-"."  appear.-,  to  ha\e  solved  the  problem 
with  one  which,  while  answering  all  -ervice  requirements,  at 
the  same  time  embodies  many  additional  safeguards  for  the 
protection   of    the    stock.  .._     .-;:>••• 

This    fenture    is    particularly    promiticnt    in    connection    with 
the    interior    construction.      .Ml    bolt     heads    and    nuts    i>n    the 


accidents   to   stock   in    transit   though    falling   with   the   jerk   of 
the  train.  '.•;.:',-.;^/>.':-:^'V'''.'''  ':'    ' :   / 

Hay  rack.?  within  the  car  extend  from  end  to  end,  thus  per- 
mitting   feeding   in   transit,   and   the   car   has   end   sliding  doors 
and   handholds   on   bottom   of   carlins   in   order   that   attendants: 
may   enter.     The   roof  of  the   standard   stock  car  is  of  two  ply 
thickness,    and    the    upi)er    portion    of    ihe    hay    racks    and    the 
ends   of   the   car   are   boarded   solidly   to   keep   out   all   rain    or, 
snow.     The  trucks  are  fitted  with  graduated  springs.     The  un- 
derframing,    body,    trucks    and    equipment    follow    the    Pennsyl-: 
vania    railroad's    specifications    for     loo.ooo    lbs.    capacity    cars 
witli   little   variation.     The   general   dimensions   arc   as    follows: 

I  1  iiL'tli    uvi  r   cTid    .-ilN 

I.iiii;lli    inil^id'    i.vir    liml.v  .■»......■■._»•. .»:.'« 

I.rliv'lll    itl^'ilf >-'.  .'..'.";■.';•..•* 

Wiillli    itisiiK- ... 

W'j.ilh   .'it   i;ivi> 

lliii'ln   iii'iili  .   till  M    t<i  c.rlin.  ;it  >i<U'   phitt- 

Hii'jlit    frimi    r.iil    ti'   llnor 

Ili-ivlit    fr";ii    r.iil   tc    niniiiiiK   board 

Iliitjlit  from  r;iil  to  to]»  of  lir.-ikc  slalT..,, 
|li-l.iiiC(  fr.iiiv  iiiittr  lo  eriiti-;  of  trr.iks.-, 
Wlu'tl   li.i^i-   of  triiik.  ..............  .V.  ,■.„.»» 

Cciitirs  of  joiirtwils.  .  .  . .;V.'.>.,X 

Siru   of  joiuii.nK 

A    model   of   this   car   was   exhibited    at    Washington,    D.    C.,' 
October     10-15,    on    the    occasion    of    the    First     International 
llmnane  Conference  in  America. 


.  ■ . .  •  •*•'«  •  v'a  r*  • 

■;'.;. «S  ft.  6  JnJ- 

y-»—  .jw'tiJ(  >.'•.>  »  .   .   . 

.3fi  ft.   114^   in. 

^'•»  *».!».•».■••  w  •  ^  "•  *   •   • 

..".")    ft.    ti'i    in. 

.  .  .S  It.   H'i    in. 

•  /t  <■<•*•  •rmf*.» . . 

'.»   ft.    10  in. 

»  ft.    li    in. 

3  ft.  (i-M   in. 

..IJ   ft.    8^K    in. 

».v*-»'***  •  *■*  '■•■•..•  ".  • 

...1.3   ft.   -'H  in. 

•. 28  ft.  fi  in. 

^*•k;..J '.*.'.  .-  r'-,.-  •  •■ 

5  ft.  fi  in. 

*•  -         •  •'  '        '•     . ' 

6  ft.   a  in. 

■')'j    in.  X   10  in. 

EFFICIENCY  IN  SHOP  OPHKATIONS. 


t.VrKRIOR    VIF.W    OK     STAMiARD    ST(K  K     CAR 


It  is  generally  conceded  by  managers  of  industrial  as  well  as 
railroad  shops  and  enterprises  that  high  efficiency  in  equipment, 
in  the  methods  employed,  and  also  in  the  men,  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  quahties  to  be  attained.  But  the  measure  and  ■! 
development  of  efficiency  and  the  remarkable  results  that  must 
follow  its  cultivation  have  been  clearly  understood  by  but  lew. 
By  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
situation  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  managements  are  generally 
realizing  that  the  old  methods  are  proving  inadequate  to  present 
requirements,  and  that  new  ways  are  fast  becoming  a  necessity. 
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-''-  This  general  subject  was  briefly  discussed  by  H.  F.  Stimpson 
?  •  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Iron  Age,  and  in  commenting  upon  cx- 
^:r:.isting  conditions  he  said:  :''' 'y''     ''^:'^-'--:-^-  ''■■''  -    ">  ■' 

.•■•,  "In  the  first  place  we  must  realize  that  the  manat^enient  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises  is  in  a  state  of  evolution.  The  tremendous 
growth  of  the  past  few  ye.irs  has  caused  certain  previously  sat- 
isfactory methods  to  become  inadequate  to  present  needs.  Many 
details  which  in  the  days  of  smaller  affairs  could  be  absorbed  by 
personal  inspection  and  mentally  stored  for  use  when  needed 
must  now,  because  of  their  very  voiunic,  be  made  matters  of 
record.  \ ':' ^':J' ii^-'-:- ^;■:^\  J'X'  """^  ;':[:.\..,::^'':-'-- 

•;  ^-  "The  character  of  these  records  has  much  to  do  with  their 
'""value.  Because  financial  records  are  so  ancient  they  have  ex- 
erted an  undue  influence  upon  the  character  of  all  other  records. 
While  under  our  present  civilization  the  r.ltiniate  object  of  indus- 
trial operations  is  to  create  financial  jTofits,  there  are  many 
hiphlv  important  records  which  cannot  be  adequately  expressed 
in  terms  of  money.  The  business  of  manufacturing  consists  of 
a  repetition  of  mechanical  operations.  Mechanical  operations 
necessarily  involve  considerations  of  weight,  distance,  time  and 
effort,  but  not  of  money.  .  ' 

"The  reason  for  the  failure  of  so  many  cost  systems  to  serve 
the  desired  end  is  that  they  are  based  upon  a  wrong  unit.    These 
systems  become  useful  only  beyond  a  certain  point.     Other  sys- 
tems have  been  the  result  of  a  blind  craving  for  aid,  but  beinj 
'  .without   broad   underlying   principles   and   not  properly   tied  to- 
gether and  simply,  in  many  cases,  disjointed  attempts  to  improve 
isolated   details,   they   too   have    failed.     The    result   is   that    at- 
tempts by  specialists  to  imjirove  industrial  condilifius  liave  been 
often  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  this  is  not  altogether  with- 
}'  put   reason.     'Jhese  very   failures,  however,  have  drawn  the  at- 
,.  ••  tention   of   men    in   certain    lines   of   engineering   1<>   the    rapidly 
'..•;Jdevelnping    needs    fif    manufacturers.       Tluy    have   attempted    to 
.;.,- solve    the    problems    liy    tile    use    of    engineering    instead    of    by 
.'■/.■accounting   methods,  and   tlie   results   whicli   liave   been   atti|incd. 
.'•'prove  conclusively  that  a  material  advance  has  been  niade."    v  "; - 
•  -iV    III  view  of  this  understanding  of  the  present  conditions  arid 
■'•   tn   discussing  what   efiieiency   really   is,  the  old   clelinition,   "The 
ability   to   produce   certain    results,"   is   employed,   which   at   the 
very  outset  necessitates  the  existence  or  creation  of  a  .standard 
of  measurement.     And  the  author  continues: 

"This  perception  of  efficiency,  tlierefore,  is  correct  only  in 
pro[)ortion  to  the  precision  of  the  standard  which  must  be  accu- 
rately dt;vcloped  from  data  which,  arc  not  only  exact,  but  com- 
plete.":;--.•:■  ■:-■  -  ■  ■-■:■,:<::'■  :^:y:i':''^r't---  ■':::->..'  '-'-^y 

;  An  exariiple  is  given  of  a  machinist,  believed  to  be  operating 
at  very  high  efficiency,  who  was  observed  while  turning  a  large 
shaft.  Mis  cut,  feed  and  speed  were  beyond  criticism,  but  when 
•the  shaft  was  finished  he  had  to  spend  half  as  much  time  in 
hunting  up  a  chain  and  pad  to  remove  it  from  the  lathe  as  he 
had  taken  for  turning  it.  This  reduced  his  actual  efticiency 
from  lOO  per  cent,  down  to  87  per  cent.,  yet  the  man  was  not  at 
fault,  as  his  normal  work  was  to  operate  a  lathe  and  not  to 
hunt  for  things  which  should  have  been  provided  for  him.  The 
points  to  be  observed  here  are  not  only  the  importance  of  a 
standard  of  measurement,  but  that  the  efficiency  of  a  mechanic 
depends  largely  upon  his  surrounding  conditions  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  and  which  in  turn  depend  mostly  upon  the  effici- 
ency of  the  management  in  securing  the  proper  equipment. 
Finally  this  ability  of  the  management  in  securing  equipment 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  records  in 
showing  cle;irly  what  increase  in  output  and  consequently  in 
profits  will  result  from  improving  the  conditions,  thus  justifying 
the  required  expenditure.  From  this  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the 
true  standard  consists  of  not  the  possibilities  under  existing 
condiions,  but  the  possibilities  under  other  and .  more  desirable 
conditions.  ■  ■^-.v-;.  ■;  .  ..^v.^  ■^■;...'^.^.  ;  .  -v;  ^vS  '■■:  -■■..'-'■■.>.;'■■. 

The  opposition  oft'ered  to  progress  in  this  respect  by  man- 
agers in  general,  immediately  controlling  the  records  and  con- 
ditions, but  who  should  be  the  prime  source  of  efforts  towards 
increased  eflficiency.  is  exceedingly  great,  yet  not  altogether 
surprising,  the  author  continues,   for  the   following   reasons:., 

"There  is  a  widespread  fallacy  that  so-called  practical  expe- 
Tiencc  in  the  manual  operations  or  technical  processes  of  a 
business  is  the  chief  essential  to  success  in  its  management. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  perfection  of  workmanship,  of 
which  he  knows  much,  is  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
artisan  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  operation,  of  which  he  knows 
little,  or  than  the  causes  of  this  cost,  of  which  he  knows  less." 

The   source  of   the   highest  degree  of  efficiency  in   a   shop  is 


unquestionably  hi  the. efficiency  ot  its  c-vecutivc  nietiiods. 
_  The  necessity  and  value  of  a  proper  measurement  of  time,  as 
;  a  guide  not  only  to  the  executive  but  to  the  workman  as  well, 
is  niqs^  important,  and  the  establishmem  of- a  correct  standard, 
for  this  time  measurement,  although  often  very  ditticuU,  should 
be  the  first  step  in  the  attempt  to  increase  the  general  efficiency. 
Every  item  of  time  can  be  divided  into  two  parts:  A  stan<Iard 
or  necessary  time  and  a  more  or  less  prcveutablc  waste  which 
later  is  the  easier  of  the  two  to  determine  with  a  little  careful 
study. 

In  regard  to  the  bonus  system  as  a  means  "of  increasing  effi- 
ency  Mr.  Stimpson  says;  /     ■-'. ;  >  '  r^  •  ~  'vvX^'.' 

"The  principal  merit  of  this  motive  lie>  in  tlic  fact  that  imme- 
diate personal  gain  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  immediate  i>t.'r- 
sonal  effort.  It  operates  just  as  strongly  on  the  employee  a^  on 
the  employer.  Hope  of  proniotion  is  .to<^  vague  and  the  .'ictual 
chances  too  limited  to  exert  much  pressure,  but  an  extra  suin 
in  the  pay  t'nve|«>pe— or  better  still,  in  a  separate  one— for  the 
disposal  of  the  "old  man  himself/'  Avi'l  do  wonders.  lo  l>e 
most  effectual  a  bonus  must  begin  not  at  the  point  of  standard 
efficiency,  but  at  the  point  when  average  efticiency  cease>  and 
extra  et'fori  begins;  and  it  should  increa>e  on  a  curve  faster  and 
faster  as  the  point  of  standard  cfficienc\  is  neared,  Ijccaase  the 
accompanying  etl'ort  will  be  correspondingly  greater." 

The  same  efficiency  methods  can  and  should  be  api>lied  from 
foreman  up  to  arid  including  the  highest  official.  Cnder  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  workman  in  need  of  material,  tool>.  or 
nistruction,  is  content  to  depend  largely  upon. the  ftneman,  be- 
cause he  reasons  tiiis  is  his  duty,  as  he  himself  is  not  paid  for 
these  things,  but  with  the  proper  bonus  system  and  <>n  standard 
time  he  makes  vigorous  demands  to  the  foreman  when  any- 
thing is  wanting  to  enable  him  to  do  his  best  work.  The  fore- 
man does-ltot  resent  this— as  would  ordmarily  be  the  case— for 
his  efficiency  is  de^erniined  by  the  combined  efficiency  of  his 
men  upon  which  also  his  own  bonus  depends.  In  this  way  all 
defects  which  were  previously  hidden  from  the  &uf»erintendent 
are  how  brought  to  his  attention  and  he  welcomes  them  lor  the 
same  reasons  that  actuated  the  foreman,  all  this  resulting  in 
hearty  co-oi>cration  ot  foremen  and  workmen  and  a  high  gen- 
eral efficiency.    .■-'•'"';■  >^  .'■.;•--.  ::';^s>,-  >"-t*:.'t.,> 

The  value  of  fully  planning  the  apportionment  of  productive 
time  by  a  special  department  l>efore  incurring  any  operating 
expenses  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  because  in  appor- 
tioning the  different  parts  of  the  product,  this  value  has  long 
been  well  under.'itood  by  engineers  and  designers.  It  is  pos- 
sible, but  only  to  one  trained  in  the  particular  art,  to  schedule 
the  different  operations  on  all  the  parts  of  the  product,  and  to 
eoittbine  these  time  studies  on  a  chart  which  will  show  the  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  all  men  and  machinery,  thus  giving  the 
superintendent  and  foremen  the  advantage  of  the  same  pre- 
disposition of  time  that  they  now  have  of  material.  In  this  way 
the  foremen  are  enabled  to  order  material  in  time  and  intelli- 
gently, thus  not  only  simplifying  the  work  of  the  shop  trans- 
portation department,  but  al.so  aiding  the  purchasing  department, 
and  finally  enabling  the  sales  department  to  make  delivery  prom- 
ises which  mean  something.  ,/  ..;..  ,  >  ,.    -  . 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of  close  invc;ttcfarioTis.  the  facts  show 
that  the  inefficiency  in  inanufacturing  which-exists  more  or  less 
generally,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  impression  to  the  contrary, 
is  only  about  one-foiirth  due  to  the  things  over  which  the  em- 
ployees have  control  and  three-fourths  to  conditions  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  management.  So-called  welfare  work  is  a 
highly  creditable  and  necessary  line  of  effort  in  removing  ob- 
.stacles  and  producing  cheerful  conditions  for  the  workman,  but 
some  incentive  is  necessary  in  addition  to  induce  him  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  facilities  when  they  are  provided. 
Successful  efficiency  methods  to  provide  this  incentive,  how- 
ever, can  be  developed  anil  installed  only  by  one  trained  in  this 
direction  who  has  previously  made  a  careful  study  of  existing 
conditions.  But  after  being  actually  put  in  operation,  they  may 
gradually  be  relinquished  into  the  control  of  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  process  of  installation  with  some  hope  of  suc- 
cess for  their  future  operation  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
resulting  increased  efficiency. 
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Pacific  and  Consolidation  Type  Locomotives 


SOME    VERY    POWERFUL   FREIGHT   AND   PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES    DESIGNED    IN    THE    OFFICE    OF    THE 
MECHANICAL    ENGINEER    OF    THE    CHICAGO,    MILWAUKEE    &    ST.    PAUL    RAILWAY   AJJD    BUILT    IN 

THE    WEST   MILWAUKEE    SHOPS   OF  THE   COMPANY^  'o^ 


It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  to  design 
many  of  its  own  locomotives.  The  latest  examples  of  this  prac- 
tice, consisting  of  a  new  Pacific  type  and  a  consolidation  type,  are 
being  built  in  the  West  Milwaukee  shops  of  the  company  and 
are,  therefore,  throughout,  a  home  production.  To  J.  F.  DeVoy, 
former  mechanical  engineer,  now  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  is  due  the  principal  credit  for  the  work  of  design- 
ing. An  inspection  of  the  photographs  and  drawings  given  here- 
with show  the  particularly  attractive  appearance  of  both  types 
and  also  indicate  the  remarkable  simplicity  and  ruggedness  that 
characterizes  the  arrangement   throughout. 

A  careful  study  of  the  dimensions  will  show  that  while  it  has 


1877  horse  power.  At  50  triHes  per  hour  on  a  straight,  level 
track  the  horse  power  required  per  ton  is  1.79,  which  gives  a 
total  tonnage  that  the  locomotive  can  handle  under  these  condi- 
tions at  this  speed,  of  1042,  including  the  weight  of  the  locomo- 
tive itself.  It  can  therefore  handle  about  900  tons  behind  the 
tender.  This  would  be  about  18  cars  of  the  average  weight  of 
chair  and  parlor  cars,  showing  that  it  will  be  able  to  maintain  this 
speed  with  the  train  required  on  a  level  track.  Since  the  average 
speed  for  the  total  distance  is  less  than  40  miles  per  hour,  it 
apparently  is  well  suited  for  this  particular  service. 

In  connection  with  the  boiler  of  this  locomotive  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  experimental  locomotive  of  the  same  type,*  put 
into  service  by  this  conTi)any  about  five  years  ago,  and  equipped 
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been  clearly  recognized  that  boiler  capacity  is  the  governing  fea- 
ture in  any  locomotive,  particularly  those  in  passenger  service, 
these  engines  are  well  balanced  between  the  boiler  and  cylinder 
capacity.  The  total  number  of  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
divided  by  the  volume  of  cylinders  is  in  the  case  of  the  4-6-2 
type,  290.49  somewhat  below  other  designs  on  our  records,  carry- 
ing the  same  steam  pressure,  but  still  not  unusually  low.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  this  balance  has  been  decided  upon 
in  view  of  the  experience  gained  by  designing  several  other 
examples  of  this  same  type,  which  have  been  in  service  for  some 
time.  It  should  also  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  pas- 
senger boiler  includes  a  combustion  chamber  3  ft.  long,  having 
53  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  which,  while  it  largely  reduces  the 
total  heating  surface  that  would  be  given  if  the  same  space  was 
filled  with  tubes,  is  probably  equally  valuable  for  evaporation. 

In  the  freight  locomotive  the  heating  surface  to  volume  of 
cylinders  is  about  234,  being  in  about  the  same  relation  to  cus- 
tomary ratio  as  is  the  one  on  the  passenger  design.  This  boiler, 
however,  does  not  have  a  combustion  chamber,  and  its  compara- 
tive small  heating  surface  is  due  to  the  short  length  of  tubes, 
these  being  but  14  ft.  6  in.  over  tube  sheets. 

Considering  first  the  passenger  locomotives.  While  these  are 
designed  for  service  at  various  points  throughout  the  whole  sys- 
tem, including  the  coast  lines,  probably  their  heaviest  duty  is 
represented  by  the  service  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  a 
distance  of  85  miles,  in  which  the  maximum  grade  is  .6  of  one 
per  cent.  The  time  in  this  service  is  two  hours  and  ten  minutes, 
including  a  number  of  stops  and  slow  speeds.  Trains  on  this 
division  sometimes  run  as  high  as  18  parlor  and  chair  cars. 

In  view  of  this  service,  it  is  interesting  to  investigate  the 
design  for  capacity.  Assuming  an  evaporation  of  12  lbs.  of  water 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  the  boilers  will  fur- 
nish 46,920  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour.  If  the  steam  consumption 
per  indicated  horse  power  is  25  lbs.  the  locomotive  will  deliver 


with  a  long,  narrow  firebox  which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion at  that  time,  has  apparently  not  proved  to  be  the  success 
anticipated.  That  locomotive  had  23  by  26  in.  cylinders  and 
carried  200  lbs.  steam  pressure,  the  wheels  being  72  in.  in 
diameter.  The  ratio  between  the  grate  area  and  total  heating 
surface  was  94.5.  In  the  present  design  with  the  same  diameter 
of  cylinders  and  2  in.  greater  stroke,  same  steam  pressure,  and 
wheels  3  in.  less  in  diameter,  the  total  heating  surface  has  been 
increased  over  15J/2  per  cent.,  and  the  grate  area  36y2  per  cent., 
the  ratio  of  the  two  now  standing  at  80.12,  which  is  well  above 
the  average  for  this  type  of  locomotive.  In  considering  this 
feature,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  grate  area 
and  all  ratios  concerned  with  it  are  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  fuel  that  is  being  burned,  and  while  the  narrow  firebox  loco- 
motive was  designed  for  a  particular  service  in  a  particular  sec- 
tion and  was  reported  to  satisfactorily  fill  the  requirements,  the 
present  locomotives  are  intended  to  be  widely  distributed,  a  num- 
ber of  them  running  in  a  district  where  semi-bituminous  coal 
will  have  to  be  used.  Investigating  this  feature  on  the  basis  of 
the  B.  D.  factor  (tractive  effort  multiplied  by  diameter  of 
drivers  divided  by  total  heating  surface)  and  comparing  it  with 
locomotives  designed  for  use  on  roads  in  the  same  vicinity,  and 
of  about  the  same  size,  it  will  be  found  that  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  effect  of  the  size  of  drivers  on  the  tractive  effort 
it  represents  about  the  average  of  what  is  considered  good  prac- 
tice for  that  region.  The  22  by  28  in.  Pacific  type  on  the  Bur- 
lington with  74  in.  drivers  has  a  B.  D.  factor  of  603.  A  23  by  28 
in.  on  the  AUon,  with  80  in.  drivers,  gives  618.  A  23  by  28  in. 
with  75  inch  wheels  on  the  Northwestern  has  a  factor  of  548. 
A  balanced  compound  on  the  Northern  Pacific  with  220  lbs. 
pressure,  69  in.  wheels,  gives  a  factor  of  720,  and  the  same  ratio 
for  the  locomotive  built  about  five  years  ago,  mentioned  above, 
is  about  690.  '  rii ': 


See  American  Engineer,  Xiarch  19,  1905,  page  7*. 
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;    Pacific  and  Consolidation  Type  Locomotives 


SOMK    VERY    POWERFUL    FREIGHT    AND   PASSENGER    I,(  »r()MoTIVES    DESIGNED    IN    THE    OFFICE    OF    THE 
MECHANICAL    ENGINEER    OF    TIHi    CH1CA(;0,    MILWAirKEE    &    ST.    PAUL    KAILWAV    AND     I'.UJLT     IN     ,     : 

■;:.?•  ^S^--^;;-;  v  v  ,.:V,V^;;il;.  -.  -'-.iHTHE   WEST    MILWAUKEE   SHOPS  OF  THE  COMPANY  ,■    .v  :  ;  V,^'-■i'_:~.^r_•. 


"" If  has  lung  been  tlic  custoni  of  the  niolivc  ixiwer  deparl- 
mcnt  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  to  (ksign 
many  of  its  own  locomotives.  The  latest  examples  of  this  prac- 
tice, coiisistin.t"  of  a  new  Pacific  type  and  ;i  c(jnsi)lidation  type,  ate 
being  huiit  in  the  West  Milwaukee  shops  of  the  company  an<l 
are,  therefore,  throughout,  a  honic  production.  To  J.  F.  DeVoy, 
former  mechanical  engineer,  now  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  is  due  the  principal  credit  for  the  work  of  design- 
ing. An  inspection  of  the  photographs  and  drawings  given  here- 
with show  the  particularly  attractive  appearance  of  both  types 
and  also  indicate  tlie  remarkable  simplicity  and  fuggedness  that 
characterizes  the  arrangement  throughout,  . 
V  A  careful  study  of  the  dimensions  will '  sfww  that  while  it  lias 


/i8r7  ho^-se  i)6^^r^'  Al  -«o  ; mifei  p*r  Iibur  oiv- i  straight,  Iw^i ;' 
track  tiic  Irorse  poAVei-  required  per  ton  is ,  r.J-9;  which  gives  i 
total  tonnage  that  the  locpmotivc  can  handle  under  these  condi- 
tions at  this  speed,  of  1042,  including  the  weight  of  the  loe'omo- 
tive  itself,  it, can  tiiereforc  handle  about  t^XJ  tons  behind  the 
tender.  This  would  be  about  -  iS  tars  of  the  average  weiglrt  of 
chair  and  parlor  cars,  showing  that  it  will  be  able  lo  maintain  this 
speed  with  the  train  required  on  a  level  track..  Since  the  average 
>pecd  for  the  total  distance  is  less  than  40  miles  per  hour,  it 
apparently  iswell  suitc<l  for  this  particular  senice. 

In  connection  with  the  boiler  of  this  locomotive  it  is  interesting 
to  111  )te  that  the  experimental  loc<.>motive  of  the  :same  type.*  put 
into  service  l»y  tliis  c<impany  alHiut  I'hh*  yr.it.s  a^<%  and  equipped 


•licen  clearly  recognized  that  boiler  cap;icity  is  the  governing  fea-   '  with  a;  long,  narrow  tireiiox  \vhich  attri.cted  o>n>iderai)!e  ailcn- 


ture  in  any  locomotive,  particularly  those  in  jjassenger  service, 
tiiesc  cngine.s  are  well  balanced  between  the  bqiler  and  cylinder 
capacity.  The  total  number  of  Square  feet  of  heating  surf aee 
divided  by  the  v<->lume  of  cylinders  is  in  the  case  of  the  4-6^2 
type,  290.49  somewhat  belcnv  other  <lesigns  on  our  records,  carry- 


tioij  at  that  time,  ha-  apparently:  not  proved  to  be  the  success 
anticij>ated:  '1  hat  locouiotivv  had  2,|  by  26  in.  cylinders  and 
carried    200    lljs.    steam-  ^pressiire.    thfe   wheels    being  v^    itk  :Sct  • 

diameter.  The  ratio  between  the  grate  area  amV  total  heating 
surface  was  04.5,     In  tlie  prvsvnt  <lesign  with  the  same  <li;uneter 


the  same  steam  pressure,  but  still  not  unusually  Iqwv    It  is     of  cyHijJers  and  2  in.  greater  !>tr61ie,san^^^ 


m; 

also  to  be  remembered  that  this  balance  has,  been  decided  upon 
in  view  of  tl.e  experience  gained  by  designing  several  otlier 
examples  of  this  same  type,  which  have  iieen  in  service  for  some 

;  tinie. .  It  should  also  be  noted  in  Ihi s  connection .  that  the  pas- 
senger boiler  includes  a  combustion  cliamber  3  ft.  long,  having 
53  stj.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  which,  while  it  largely  reduces  the 
total  heating  surface  that  would  be  given  if  the  same  space  was 
fdled  with  tubes,  is  probably  equally  valiiable  for  evaporatioti.e. V 
.In  the  freight  locomotive  the  heating  surface  to  volume  of 
cylinders  is  about  234,  being  in  about  the  same  relation  to  cus- 
tomary ratio  as  is  the  one  on  the  passenger  design.  This  boiler, 
however,  does  not  have  a  combustion  chamber,  and  its  compara- 
tive small  heating  surface  is  due  to  the  short  length  of  tubes, 
these  being  l)ut  14  ft.  6  in.  over  lube  siiects. 

Considering  llrst  the  passenger  locomotives.  While  these  are 
designed  for  service  at  various  points  throughout  the  whole  sys- 
tem, including  the  coast  lines,  probably  their  heaviest  duty  is 
represented  by  the  service  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  a 
distance  of  85  miles,  in  which  the  maximum  grade  is  .6  of  one 
per  cent.  The  time  in  this  service  is  two  hours  and  ten  minutes, 
including  a  number  of  stops  and  slow  speeds.  Trains  on  this, 
division  snuietinies  run  as  high  as  18  parlor  and  chair  cars.         - 

•  •.'^In  \  lew  of  this  service,  it  is  interesting  to  investigate  the 
design  for  capacity.  Assuming  an  evaporation  of  12  lbs.  of  water 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  the  boilers  will  fur- 
nish 46.920  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour.  If  the  steam  consumption 
per   indicated  horse   power  is  25  lbs.   the   locomotive  will  deliver 


wheels  5  in,  less  ill  (HanK'tef.  tile  total  heating  surface  has  !>e««f. 
increased  over  IS!^  per  cent,  and  the  grate  area  36'..  f»er  cent., 
tlie  ratio  of  the  two  now:  st;in<fiiig  at  8ai2,  which  'v>  well  above 
llicaven^gcfof  this  type  of  TiHioiMoti.v'feL;"  lit-^qp^^  thisi 

feature,  lioWt-\-cr,  it   should  be  remembered  thril  the  grate  area. 
and  all  ratios  concerned  with,  it  are  deiKitdent  iijkmi  the  qtialitA' 
.of  fuel  that  is  being  burned,  and  while  the  narrow  lirelmx  loqi > • 

.:.xnotiyC  .was  designed  fot"-  a  particular  service  in  a  particiilar  sec- 
tion and  xvasrejiorted  to  satisfactorily  liTl  the  reqmnjueiits,  the' 
present  locomotives  are  iiitemk»l.  to  lie  vvi'lely  rlistril>tvteil,  a  iiunif 

:bcT  df  them  fuhtiing  in  a  distriict  U'liert :. sehii-hit.uininous  -^w^l 
will  have  to  be  used.  Investigating  tlii-  fe.iturc' on  the  basis  of 
the  \\.  1).  factor  {tractive  efftirt  inultiplicd  by  diameter  of 
drivers  divided  by  total  heating  .surface)   and  comparing  it  with 

;  locomotives  designed  for  use  on  roads  Jii  the  .sam<i  vicinity/ and 
of  a1i<iut  the  .same  size,  it  will  he  found  that  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  effect  of  the  size  of  drivers,  on  the  tractive  eflort 
it  represents  aboiit  the  aveirage  of  Av-liati.^  considered  good  prac- 
tice for  tljatregioiK  T^^^  hy  28  in.  Pacific  type  on  the  Bur- 
lington with  74  ill.  drivers  has  a  B.  D.  factor  of  605.  .\  2,x  by  2P 
in,  <in  the  Alton,  with  Ho  in.  drivers,  gives  618.     .\  23  l)y  2S  in. 

V 'with  ;75  ind^  on  the  Northwestern  has  a  factor  of  548. 

A  balanced  compound  on  the  Xorthern  Pacific  with  220  lbs. 
pressure,  69  in.  wheels,  gives  a  factor  of  720,  and  the  same  ratio 
for  the  locomotive  built  about  five  year-,  ago.  mentioned  above, 
is  aliout  -dob..-/.:'.'.  '■"""''?    .■;.'"-.'■-■;-••■■■■/  ■y^^^:>~■<^ 


See  .\MERu  AK  Encikeer,  Var<h  19., J>0*.  pape  7*. 
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A  radial  stayed  conical  type  boiler  is  employed  very  similar  to 
the  design  used  on  the  same  type  locomotive  in  use  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.*  The  principal  difference  is  in  the 
length  of  the  flues,  which  in  this  case  are  19  ft.  in  place  of  16  ft. 
9  in.  A  liberal  depth  of  throat  is  provided,  the  bottom  of  the 
mud  ring  being  25J^  in.  below  the  barrel.  The  side  water  legs 
are  4  in.  in  width  and  the  inside  firebox  sheet  is  vertical,  while 
the  outside  sheet  has  a  decided  inclination  outward,  the  width 
of  the  water  leg  at  the  turn  of  the  crown  being  6^  in.  The 
combustion  chamber  is  stayed  by  staybolts  instead  of  plates  and 
the  firebox  has  four  3  in.  arch  tubes. 

Reference  to  the  illustration  showing  the  general  elevation 
and  cross  section  will  make  clear  all  other  features  of  the  de- 
sign and  the  general  dimensions  are  given  in  the  table  at  the 
end  of  the  article. 

Investigating  the  design  of  the  freight  locomotives  on  the 
same  basis  as  used  above  in  the  passenger  engines,  and  assum- 


VALVES. 

Kind    ......... ...a.  »..,,.,,.,.,..»..,.♦.,., Piston 

I'latnClcr       •  .  .  ..,.  •  •  •'.«••  •^•••■*«.a«ir***-*»  •-•■•,••  ...  .....A*      III. 

Greatest   travel    .......,....».;.,>......; 6   in. 

Outside  lap   ...,.'.. 1  in. 

Inside  clearance   ...a  ..«..>..,>.>......,........  .^   in. 

i^eau  ...•«. a* •  •  ••*■*•  ••  »m ••  * •  •,■« •  •■•>**•  •-•*?* •^ •'•  • . .  J^  m. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 69  in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diara.  and  length. .  .10 J4  x  12  in. 
Driving  journals,  others,  diam.  and  length... 10^  x  12  in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter. ^ 36  in. 

Engine  truck,  journals ,......,,.  .Syi   x  12   in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diameter ».i  ./....■..-. , 43  in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals  —  »,..».<,»i>...!,.i«.*54   x  14  in. 

otyle     ........ ..  •.••^^ «>«'»jj~»y »'•;.'>' ^«-,^-v**«*M!**U, *-. straight 

Working  pressure    .......'...'.......»,'. ,V. 200  lbs. 

Outside  diameter  of  .♦irst  ring. 72  in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width ....107  1/16  x  65'4  in. 

Firebox   plates,   thickness.  ....w,,.*.-. ..».».. H    in. 

Firebox,   water  space F.  tyk,   S.  &   B.   4  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 369 — 2  in. 

Tubes,  length  .....,<;^...,.»<«.,.._..>..«.'.r.>a.>— 19  flu 
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HEAVY  CONSOLID.'VTION  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY    THE  C.    M.   &  ST.   P.  RV. 


ing  an  evaporation  of  12  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface  per  hour  and  a  steam  consumption  of  30  lbs.  of  steam 
per  h.  p.,  at  10  miles  per  hour,  it  is  indicated  that  this  locomo- 
tive will  be  able  to  handle  about  3,000  tons  behind  the  tender  up 
a  .6  per  cent,  grade  at  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour.  Since  the 
tonnage  trains  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  are  rated  at 
about  2,600  tons  and  the  average  speed  to  be  maintained  is  little 
more  than  10  miles  per  hour,  it  is  evident  that  this  engine  in 
that  service  will  have  a  reserved  capacity.  An  inspection  of  the 
various  ratios  indicate  that  it  is  well  within  the  point  of  what 
is  generally  considered  good  practice  for  locomotives  in  this 
service.  '  :  - 

There  is  nothing  particularly  unusual  or  novel  in  the  general 
design,  the  features  of  which  are  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration. 

It  is  planned  to  build  70  of  the  passenger  locomotives,  which 
are  known  as  class  F-3  and  75  of  the  consolidation  engines,  class 
C-2,  at  the  Milwaukee  shops.  A  number  of  these  have  already 
been  turned  out  and  are  in  service.  The  indications  are  that 
both  classes  are  more  than  capable  of  filling  the  specifications. 
The  general  dimensions  and  other  information  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

GENERAL   DATA. 

Gauge   4  ft.  8^  in.  4  ft.  8'/J   in. 

Service    Passenger  Freight 

Fuel    Bit.   Coal  Bit.   Coal 

Tractive  effort   36,500  lbs.  42,800    lbs. 

Weight  in  working  order 248,800  lbs.  215,700  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers 160,100  lbs.  189,200  lbs. 

Weight  on   leading  truck 46,000  lbs.  26,500   lbs. 

Weight  on  trailing  truck 42.700  lbs.  

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order. 383.350  lbs.  350,250  lbs 

Wheel  base,   driving    14   ft.  17  ft.   6   in. 

Wheel  base,  total 35  ft.   7  in  26  ft.  7  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 67  ft.  1^4  in.  60  ft.  2  in. 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivers  -f-  tractive  effort 4.39  4-42 

Total   weight   H-   tractive   effort 6.82  6.04 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -i-  heating  surface.  .641.56  800.30 

Total  heating  surface  -=-  grate  area 80.12  69.04 

Firebox  heating  surface  -i-  total   heating  surface,   %..4.58  6.37 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  total  heating  surface 40,95  56.16 

Total  weight  -^  total  heating  surface 40.95  64.02 

Volume  both  cylinders,  cu.   ft 13.46  14.40 

Total  heating  surface  -f-  vol.  cylinders 290.49  233.97 

Grate  area  -r-  vol.  cylinders 3.62  3.38 

CYLINDERS. 

Kind     Simple  Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 23  x  28  23  x  SO 

•  See  American  Engineer,  October,  1906,  page  894. 


Heating  surface,  tubes.. ^..«„'V.<:>., ;.-•>• 3,651  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,    firebox. ....... ...~i,»,v, 206   sq.    ft. 

Heating  surface,  comb,  cham ..,...^.......53  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,   total ..*.  .ii.  .3,910  sq.   ft. 

Grate  area 48.8  sq.   ft. 

Smokestack,  height  above  rail ......14  ft.  9^  in. 

Center  of  boiler  above  rail 9  ft.  4  in. 

Tank    . . . i » '.V'.«*^ •>» . i4-.-V.»» ».•-•" •>-i-^ ie^i . i > . Waterbottom 
Weight    ... . . .  i . ......... ..... . . ..  w ; ,;.  ^.,  .134,550    lbs. 

Wheels,   diameter 38   in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length...  •->.<.. -^  ■••^^  *  ^^  "•*• 
Water  capacity  .....  ^i..;...  .»i.-v.  ,...;'.>>...  .7,000  gals. 
Coal  capacity  ...... .;..l'.. ....;;;... ..,..'.'.. 10  tons 


3,178.6  sq.  ft. 
195.7  sq.   ft. 

3,369.2  sq.  ft. 

48,8  sq.   ft. 

16   ft. 

9  ft.  10  in. 


Waterbottom 

134,650  lbs. 

83  in. 

bVi  X  10  in. 

7,000   gals. 

10  tons 


WESTINGHOUSB    EXHIBIT     AT    THE     ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY    CONVENTIONS 


The  exhibit  of  the  Westinghouse  Companies  in  connection  with 
the  Convention  of  the  American  Street  ?nd  Interurban  Railway 
Associations,  at  Atlantic  City,  was  in  their  usual  location  in  the 
main  building,  and  was  particularly  conspicuous  on  account  of 
the  complete  and  varied  nature  of  the  operating  machinery  dis- 
played. 

A  feature  of  great  interest  to  those  in  attendance,  and  which 
attracted  much  attention,  was  the  principal  exhibit  by  the  West- 
inghouse Traction  Brake  Company  of  a  rack  representing  the 
complete  equipment  of  a  lO-car  subway  or  elevated  train  of 
motor  and  trailer  cars,  which  was  most  effectively  arranged  to 
clearly  portray  the  operation  of  the  latest  tiectro-pneumatic  brake 
system.  Another  demonstration  equipment  represented  the  com- 
plete arrangement  of  brake  details  on  a  five  car  train  fitted  with 
the  company's  type  "A  M  M"  automatic  equipment  for  interurban 
service. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  had 
on  exhibition  a  complete  working  outfit  of  its  new  type  "H  L" 
multiple  unit  control  for  street  and  interurban  lines.  The  ex- 
hibit also  included  the  standard  railway  motors  manufactured 
by  the  company,  motors  for  shop  machinery,  transformers  and 
incandescent  lamps.  The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  and 
the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company  displayed  their  products  with 
equal  attractiveness. 
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.A  radial  stayed  conical  type  boiler  is  employed  very  similar  to 
the  design  used  on  the  same  type  locomotive  in  use  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.*  The  principal  difference  is  m  the 
length  of  the  flues,  which  in  this  case  are  19  ft.  in  place  of  16  ft. 
9  in.  A  liberal  depth  of  throat  is  provided,  tlie  bottom  of  the 
mud  ring  being  25J^j  in.  below  the  barrel.  The  side  water  legs 
are  4  in.  in  width  and  the  inside  firebox:  sheet  is  vertical,  wnile 
the  outside  sheet  has  a  decided  inclination  outward,  the  width 
of  the  water  leg  at  the  turn  of  the  crown  being  6}i  in.  The 
combustion  chamber  is  stayed  by  staybolts  instead  of  plates  and 
the  firebo.x  has  four  3  in.  arch  tubes.  \-k',-.;-'  -■"'-■■■  ■'^:/- 

■  i  Reference  to  the  illustration  showing  the  general  elevation 
and  cross  section  will  make  dear  all  other  features  of  the  de- 
sign and  the  general  dimensions  are  given  in  the  table  at  the 
end  of  tlie  article. 

Investigating   the    design    of   the    freight    locomotives    on    the 
same  basis  as  used  above  in  the  passenger  engines,  and  assyin- 


^   ""  VAiXtS, 

Kind        , Piston 

DiaiiKtci  _,...» 14  in. 

(irtatest    tra\tl    ,.., '.,..,,.,.,,».., 6    in. 

Outside  lap       ,»..» I  in. 

Inside  cicaiaiice >.......^   in. 

Uad ^ ,..:..3<  in. 

Vi  KEELS. 

Drmii)?,   diamttcr  over  tires    '. ••  ia. 

Ihning  journal",  mam.  diam    and  length. .  .lOJ^  x  12  in^ 

Urivios  jouinaK.  others,  iliam.  and  linRth. .  .10}^^  x  1;2  in. 
Kngine   truck  wheels,   diameter ,...>........  ..36  in. 

Kncine  truck,  journals.  .... ...,.«.......,. j, .;...i.6J4   x  12  in./ 

Trai'inK  truck  whctils,  diaineter.  ,v.V'.\ ■.'.■. ..:^., ..-.  .:.<3  in. 
Trailing  .truck,  journals ..>,...;. . .-.;  i-,'-..  v.,-.8j4._jt  1«  ■!*,;; 

■[.  ^ '.■',-■.:■■■  r/'l"'    .    ■■  \-:.:   :'--'i>OKL&i  ,.    \'   :  -'^ '■'■'';:''■'■ '-) 

Working"  pressure  ;. ....... . . .'. ,.,,....'..  .v..  .'..^OO'  fti 

<Knside  diaj;ietir  of  first  ring. . . . . ... . . . .  .V —  . .  -.72, in. 

I''irt  box.  Itngth  and  width .  .  .  .... ,'..  .„.1U7  1/1*  x  «>5.'4  in. 

Fircbo.\   plates,    thitkiicss. .  .....:.,.%..■  ^.'..■«,-.V.i.'..-.i. .%    ia.: 

l-ircl>ox,  water  space, . . . . . . —  . ; .  .F:  <-J^;^  S.,  &  It.  -*  in. 

Tube.'^,  number  and  outside  diamctpr . .  ,v»'.= . . . . .  3C9— 2  in. 

Tubes,  length   .,..,..,.:.  .,..,.  ... . ,  ».  i.^v,!.".  ,y,  . .  .i-S*  ft. 
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i     ing  an  evaporation  of  12  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating 

,     surface  per  hour  and  a  steam  consumption  of  30  lbs.  of  stearti 

,     per  h.  p.,  at  10  miles  per  hour,  it  is  indicated  that  this  locotno- 

tive  will  be  able  to  handle  about  3,000  tons  behind  the  tender  up 

■■ '   a' .6  per  cent,  grade  at  a  speed  of  10  miles  ari  hour.     Since  the 

.     tonnage   trains   between   Chicago   and  Milwaukee   arc   rated   at 

about  2,600  tons  and  the  average  speed  to  be  maintained  is  little 

more  than   10  miles  per  hour,  it  is  evident  that  this  engine  in 

that  service  will  have  a  reserved  capacity.     An  inspection  of  the 

'    various  ratios  indicate  that  it  is  well  within  the  point  of  what 

is   generally   considered   good   practice    for   locomotives    in   this: 

service,.;'V-;:':^'=..-\;--'.'.  "■  '  ,.:■■',■:.■;;'■.'■■-:•' 

..   ..There  is  nothing  particularly  unusual  or  novel  in  the  general 

■'    design,  the  features  of  which  are  clearly  shown  in  the  illu>tration. 

It  is  planned  to  build  70  of  the  passenger  locomotives,  wliich 

are  known  as  class  F-3  and  75  of  the  consolidation  engine's,  class 

C-2,  at  the  Milwaukee  shops.     A  number  of  these  have  already 

been   turned  out  and  are  in   service.     The   indications  are   that 

both  classes  are  more  than  capable  of  filling  the  specifications. 

The  general  dimensions  and  other  information  are  given  in  the 

following  table :  •  "  :  ,W:   ;  .^^ .    :  / 


Gaujre  ... .... ............ 

Service    ... . . . ; . .  .^  .... . . . 

Fuel 

Tractive  effort- . . . . . ....... 

Weight  in  working  order... 
Weight  on   drivers. 


OENERAL   I1.-\TA.  :  .  ' 

4   ft.  8;l   in., 

. . , P.T-senger 

r.it.   Coal 

., .S(;.r>oi)  lbs. 

24s,v00  lbs. 

lf.0.100  lbs. 


Weight  on   leading  truck 4f..000  lbs. 

Weight  on  trailing  truck 42.700  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order. 383,350  lbs. 

Wheel  base,   driving    ...14   ft. 

Wheel  baso.   total -35  ft.   7  in 

Wheel  base,   engine  and  tender 67  ft.   134.  i"^ 

R.\T10S. 

Weicht  on  drivers  -^  tractive  effort .  .  . . .  .4.39 

Total   weicht  ~  tractive  effort .6.82. 

Tractive  efl'ort   X   diam.  drivers  ^  heating  surface.  .641.. "ifi  . 

Total  heating  surface  -r-  grate  area , .  .80.12 

Firebox  heating  surface  -^  total   heating  surface,   %.. 4.58- 
Weight  on  drivers  -r-  total  heating  surface.  ........ .40,95  ■ 

Total  weight  -:-  total   heating  surface ...40.05.; 

V'ohuiic  both   cylinders,   cu.    ft......... .13.46 

Total   heating   surface   -y-   vol.   cylinders ...200.49 

Graft    ana  -r-  vol.  cylinders.. 3.62 


:«:ft;    Rlrl   in; 

Freight 

Bit.    Coal 

42.800    lbs. 

215,700  lbs. 

180.200  lbs. 

26,500  lbs. 


Kind       

Diamtter  and  stroke. 


rVLINDERS 


.    .*^imple  ' 
23  X  28 


S50.250  lbs 
17  ft.  6  in. 
26  ft.  7  in. 
«d  ft.  2  in. 

4.42 

-5.04 

:      WH1.30 

■■v,....    mjou 

:>■:■:■>:  -lAM- 
-•€•■■■■*»»»• 

,     .*.   .  'S.   ..  :       ..  ■  * 

'■•         Simple 
23  X  30 


rteating  Surface,  t«bes. . . . . , . , 
Heating  surface,  firebox. . . . . , 
Heating  surface,  corah,  cham;. 

Healiri!;   surface,   total ,. 

Grate  area   . . . 

Smokestack,  height  above  rail. 
Center  ef  boiler  above  rail. . . . 


Tank    ; ,;. . .-;-;...  i; .... . . . . . . . 

Weight    :■.:  .;..;....  ...  ..v... 

Wheels.   diniiKter 

Joinnals.  diameter  and  length. 
Water  capacity  >.  .».,.■. .  i  V,  > 
Coal  capacity  ., ..... .i..^;.. . . . 


. . .  ii'.i-;-.V-,Sk«Sl  sq.  -ft.  ■ 
. ... v- . .'. V... .tfl6  sq.  ft. 

...........  ..  .53  sq.   ft. 

..;.-..,. ..3,010  s<i.   ft. 
......:...... i48.8  sq.   ft. 

. .  - . . , . ...  1*  ft.  9^-2  in. 

.,■-./,.  i  ;'.>;;'.  ...i  9.  ;ft;;4:' iii.-^- 

TENBEfc.---;  ■""■""■■',■;'■ 

.  i '.':■'.  .V .  i  .  .Waterbottora 
.:;..v..v.V^^  134,550    lbs. 
..!....>•.•  •  •  •  •  •  -  •  -38  in. 

,...^. ....... 5K  X  10  in. 

'.:.  ;>w,-:. ,  ii  V  .7,000  gals. 
.  v'.-.ii . ..,'.. . . . .  JO  tons 


3,173.5  s<j.  ft. 
105.7  sq.  ft. 

3,369.2  sq.  ft. 

48,8   sq.   ft. 

IS   ft. 

:  »  ft.  10  in. 


Waterbottom 

134,550  lbs. 

33  in. 

SVi  X  10  in. 

7,000    gals. 

10  tons 


WESTINGHOUSE     EXHIBIT     AT    THE     ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY     CONVENTIONS 


Sec   .\mfrican  Ekcineer,  October.  1906,  pace  394. 


The  exhibit  of  the  Westiiighouse  Companies  iii  connection  with 

the  Convention  of  the  American  Street  ?nd  Interurban  Railway 
Associations,  at  Atlantic  City,  was  in  their  usual  location  in  the 
main  building,  and  was  particularly  conspicuous  on  account  of 
the  complete  and  varied  nature  of  the  operating  machinery  dis- 

A  feature  of  great  interest  to  those  in  attendance,  and  which 
attracted  much  attention,  was  the  principal  exhibit  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Traction  Brake  Company  of  a  rack  representing  the 
complete  equipment  Of: a  ro-cat/sutway  or  elevated  train  of 
motor  and  trailer  cars,  which  was  most  effectively  arranged  to 
clearly  portray  the  operation  of  the  latest  tlectro-pneumatic  brake 
system.  Another  demonstration  equipment  represented  the  com- 
plete arrangement  of  brake  details  on  a  five  car  train  fitted  with 
the  company's  type  "A  M  M"  automatic  equipment  foi:  interurban 

■.service.  ■'":.'■  .■■-■-"-■..-■  '■    "' 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  had 

-on  exhibition  a  complete  working  outfit  of  its  new  type  "H  L" 
multiple  unit  control  for  street  and  interurban  lines.     The  ex- 

iiibit  also  included  the  standard  railway  motors  manufactured 
:by  the  company,  motors  for  shop  machinery,  transformers  and 
incandei^cent  lamps.  The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  and 
the  Westingliouse  Lamp  Compatiy  displayed  their  products  with 

■  equal  attractiveness.    -  ;';:  ■:'::  ,:'S":.\^s'--  -^/;.;:.:i-'    ^:V;.  >:.:i:;ir  :^  -V 
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HOT  WATER  BOILER  WASHING  AND  FILLING  SYSTEM 


The  use  of  hot  water  for  washing  and  fiUing  locomotive  boil- 
ers meets  with  general  approval  in  this  country,  and  to  perform 
this  operation  with  economy  and  dispatch  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  various  boiler  washing  systems,  both  by  the  man- 
ufacturing firms  and  the  railroads  themselves.  While  these 
differ  considerably  in  their  individual  development,  the  basic 
principle  remains  oractically  the  same,  and  all  designs  exhibit  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  avoid  complexity  and  the  multiplicity  of 
parts. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  systems  is  that  of  the  Cowles- 
MacDowell  Engineering  Company.  It  is  a  plant  practically 
automatic  in  operation,  and  constitutes  u  continuous  feed  water 
heating  system,  one  whose  efficiency  can  be  greatly  increased 
through  arrangements  in  the  roundhouse  which  will  permit  the 
operations  to  be  practically  continuous,  and  with  as  few  inter- 
vals   of    rest    as    possible.      The    accompanying  diagram  clearly 


perature  by  its  absorbing  the  heat  from  the  blow-off,  and  it  then 
passes  into  the  reciprocal  heater  above  the  main  heater  where 
its  temperature  is  raised  to  i8o  deg.  or  higher,  by  its  absorbing 
the  heat  from  the  exhaust  or  live  steam,  both  of  which  circu- 
late through  the  tubes  in  the  heater.  From  this  heater  the  refill- 
ing water  passes  to  the  roundhouse  through  a  3  in.  or  4  in. 
main  that  returns  full  size  to  the  reciprocal  heater,  the  water 
entering  again  between  the  tube  sheets  and  circulating  around 
same  as  in  the  first  instance.  Efficient  circulation  is  secured  by 
the  large  pipe,  constituting  with  the  heater  a  circulating  loop  as 
shown  on  the  drawing.  Condensed  steam  in  the  reciprocal  heat- 
er passes  through  a  vacuum  trap  to  the  suction  of  the  vacuum 
pump  and  then  into  the  main  heater,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
condensation  in  the  main  heater. 

Exhaust  steam  is  first  passed  through  an  oil  separator  to  in 
end  chamber  of  the  reciprocal  heater,  and  then  through  the 
tubes  of  this  heater.  Live  steam  enters  the  same  end  of  the 
reciprocal  heater  as  does  the  exhaust  steam,  and  circulates 
through  the  tubes.  There  is  a  reducing  valve  on  the  live  steam 
line,  set  at  about  i'/2  lbs.,  and  the  amount  of  live  steam  con- 
densed is  relative  to  the  temperature  of  the  refilling  water  in  the 
reciprocal  heater.  The  latter  contains  a  thermometer  and  water 
relief  valve.  The  thermometer  giving  the  temperature  of  the  re- 
filling water,  and  the  water  relief  valve  is  set  relative  to  the  pres- 
sure of  tlie  refilling  water. 

Hot  water  is  supplied  through  the  washout  heater  which  is 
supplied  with  a  thermostat  set  at  about  130  deg.,  and  is  cither 
air  or  water  operated.  A  spring  opened  diaphragm  thermostat 
valve  is  set  in  the  line  entering  an  end  chamber  of  the  washout 
heater,   and   is    normally   open,    but    is   closed    under    action    of 
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DIAGRAM    SHOWING   PARTS    AND  CONNECTIONS   OF   THE    CO\VLES-.\I.\CDOVVELL    SYSTEM    OK    HOT    WATER    UOH.ER    WASHING    AND    FILLING 


illustrates  the  working  of  the  system  and  its  usual  application  to 
roundhouses. 

Blow-off  water  and  steam  is  delivered  first  into  the  concrete 
blow-off  basin,  which  with  all  the  heaters  is  under  9  in.  vac- 
uum, except  when  engines  arc  blowing  off.  The  hot  vapor  only 
of  the  blow-off  water  and  steam  is  passed  through  the  tubes  into 
the  main  refilling  and  washout  heaters.  The  heat  is  practically 
all  extracted  from  the  blow-off  water,  and  the  dirty  water  and 
sludge  are  left  in  the  blow-off  ijasin  to  be  passed  to  the  sewer. 
Such  of  the  hot  vapor  as  may  condense  in  the  tubes  of  the  main 
heater  passes  through  a  vacuum  trap  to  the  suction  of  the 
vacuum  pump,  and  is  then  discharged  into  the  main  heater 
through  a  receiver  and  automatic  pump  where  it  adds  to  the 
heat  and  quantity  of  the  refilling  supply.  Surplus  blow-off  steam 
is  passed  to  the  washout  heater  as  later  described. 

Water  from  the  general  water  supply, — or  treated  water  If 
such  is  used — is  delivered  into  the  bottom  of  the  main  heater 
between  the  tube  sheets,  under  pressure  from  the  general 
service  pump,  or  from  the  city  lines,  or  reservoir,  as  may  be  the 
case.     In  the  first  or  main  heater  clean  water  is  raised  in  tem- 


the  thermostat  when  the  temperature  of  the  washout  water 
exceeds  130  deg.  All  waste  water  from  the  roundiiouse,  except 
that  from  toilet  room,  and  including  washout,  waste  spigot 
water,  and  down  spout  water,  is  drained  to  a  large  concrete  res- 
ervoir near  the  heater  house,  where  it  is  used  for  washout  pur- 
poses only,  thus  conserving  considerable   water. 

The  wasiiout  pump  takes  its  suction  from  this  reservoir  and 
passes  it  tlirough  the  washout  heater,  wlicre  its  temperature  is 
raised  as  above  described.  The  washout  water  then  passes  to 
the  roundhouse  through  a  3  in.  or  4  in.  main  that  returns  full 
size  to  the  bottom  of  the  washout  heater  between  the  tube 
sheets,  permitting  the  water  to  again  circulate  around  the  tubes 
as  in  the  first  instance,  thus  ensuring  efficient  circulation.  The 
condensed  blow-off,  exhaust,  or  live  steam  is  passed  through  a 
vacuum  trap  to  the  suction  of  the  vacuum  pump,  and  then 
through  the  receiver  and  pump  into  the  main  heater,  where  it 
adds  to  the  supoly  and  temperature  of  the  refilling  water. 

Exhaust  steam  from  all  pumps  is  discharged  into  the  main 
exhaust  steam  line  outside  of  the  oil  separator,  and  the  pumps 
are  controlled  by  governors  in  the  usual  way.    A  vent  pipe  with 
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a  back  pressure  valve  set  at  about  5  lbs.  leads  to  the  atmosphere 
from  the  end  chambers  of  the  washout  heaters  which  constitute 
the  main  relief.  Check  and  cut-out  valves  are  set  at  the  proper 
places  and  for  the  usual  purposes.  The  heaters  are  built  to 
pass  Hartford  Boiler  Inspection.  The  washout  and  refilling  lines 
are  not  cross  connected  in  the  roundhouse,  consequently  the 
washout  gang  cannot  tamper  with  water,  but  must  use  same 
just  as  it  is  received  from  the  heaters.  Hot  feed  water  can  be 
supplied  to  stationary  boilers  from  the  refilling  main  and  thus 
save  the  cost  of  feed  water  heaters ;  pumps,  and  installation  of 
same,  or  giving  the  economy  of  hot  feed  water  where  cold  water 
may  now  be  used.  The  blast  coils  of  a  fan  system,  or  the  coils 
of  any  steamheating  system,  can  be  connected  up  with  the  vac- 
uum pump  of  the  washout  plant,  and  thus  insure  efl5ciency  and 
economy. 

Where  the  saving  of  water  is  of  importance  all  the  waste  or 
washout  water  can  be  used,  heated  to  and  delivered  at  the  wash- 
ing-out point  at  any  desired  temperature,  and  the 
blow-off  and  exhaust  steam  automatically  diverted 
from  the  fresh  water  heaters  to  the  washout  heaters 
and  vice  versa  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  steam 
IS  usel  to  heat  the  water  firr.t  needed  and  then  auto- 
matically diverted  to  the  next  to  be  used.  Insuring 
water  at  the  desired  temperatures  at  all  times  for 
the  different  purposes,  and  these  temperatures  main- 
tained at  the  delivery  points,  as  in  the  washout  water 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  first  water  entering  the 
hot  boiler  being  washed  out  should  be  at  the  de- 
sired temperature  to  prevent  the  rapid  contraction  of 
plates,  staybolts,  etc.  Automatic  diversion  of  heat 
is  an  important  function  and  is  found  to  be  well 
provided   for  in  this  system. 


HOLLOW     CHISEL     MORTISER     FOR     WIDE 
RANGE  OF  HEAVY  WORK 


This  powerful  machine  has  been  especially  de- 
signed by  the  Bentel-Margechant  Co.  for  the  heaviest 
line  of  mortising,  taking  chisels  up  2^  in.  square.  It 
thus  embodies  an  extremely  wide  range,  being  equally 
adapted  for  railroad  and  car  shops,  navy  and  ship 
yards,  etc.,  and  is  built  with  a  traveling  carriage  from 
lo  to  40  feet  in  length. 

The  illustration  clearly  indicates  the  unusual 
strength  of  the  design  as  a  whole.  The  frame  is  a 
single  cored  casting,  with  a  wide  base  and  solid  sup- 
port for  the  table.  It  carries  the  large  housing  on  its 
top  in  square  gibbed  shdes,  supporting  it  by  four 
rollers  which  run  on  the  top  surface  of  the  gib.  This 
movement  is  made  with  unusual  ease  through  rack  and  pinion 
feed,  controlled  from  the  operator's  position  by  a  ratchet  lever. 
The  housing  without  counterbalance  works  in  either  direction. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  table  is  of  very  rigid  steel  beam  con- 
struction to  carry  the  heaviest  timbers,  and  is  mounted  on  large 
roller  ways  at  even  intervals.  It  has  both  power  and  hand  feed ; 
is  provided  with  quick  acting  eccentric  clamp,  and  will  clamp 
material  20  in.  wide  by  16  in.  The  feature  of  adjustable  stops 
along  the  front  make  provision  to  gauge  accurately  to  length, 
and  this  is  under  full  control  of  the  operator  through  the  power 
lever  or  hand  wheels.  The  table  can  be  stopped  or  started 
instantly. 

Probably  the  greatest  interest  in  the  study  of  this  machine 
centers  in  the  actual  mortising  mechanism.  The  chisel  ram,  2y 
in.  long,  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  housing  in  dovetail  slides, 
is  counterbalanced  to  take  all  weight  from  the  working  mechan- 
ism. The  long,  closed  cap  box  holds  the  boring  chisel  rigid  for 
running  the  latter  at  high  speed  without  vibration,  the  driving 
pulley  being  carried  between  two  boxes  and  sleeved  in  the  same 
full  length.  The  spindle  sliding  in  sleeve  prevents  wear  ot 
boxes,  and  retains  alignment  against  the  heavy  pull  of  the  belt. 
The  latter  is  controlled  on  the  pulley  by  two  idlers,  one  being 


automatically  adjustable  to  take  up  variation  in  the  belt  length 
or  position,  owing  to  the  belt  being  crossed  as  it  comes  from 
the  countershaft  above. 

The  chisel  ram  has  17  in.  vertical  movement  and  16  in.  trans- 
versely across  the  carriage,  mortising  6  in.  deep.  The  power  is 
imparted  by  a  train  of  gearing  and  reverse  friction  pulleys — all 
placed  outside  for  ready  inspection,  adjustment,  etc.  The  cut- 
ting speed  of  the  chisel  is  13  feet  per  minute,  with  return  double 
this  speed.  The  radial  boring  attachment  can  be  used  either  on 
one  side,  as  shown,  on  both  sides,  or  may  be  omitted.  It  has 
20  in.  vertical  adjustment,  16  in.  transverse  adjustment,  and  an 
angular  adjustment  of  30  degrees  either  way. 


Prizes  for  Good  Track. — With  a  view  to  maintaining  a  healthy 
rivalry  among  its  track  Supervisors  and  Assistant  Supervisors, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  offers  annually  the  sum  of  $5,400  in 


HOLLOW    CHISEL    MORTISER   FOR    HE.^VV    WORK 

premiums  to  those  whose  divisions  have  been  kept  in  the  most 
perfect  condition  during  the  year.  The  premiums  for  1910,  six 
in  number,  were  distributed  recently  at  Harrisburg  on  the  close 
of  the  first  day  of  the  General  Manager's  Thirty-Eighth  Annual 
Track  Inspection. 


Coal  Lost  Through  the  Stack. — Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  giving 
results  of  his  test,  estimates  that  of  the  90,000,000  tons  of  coal 
consumed  by  the  51,000  locomotives  in  the  United  States  in  1906, 
720,000  tons  were  lost  through  incomplete  combustion  of  the 
gases ;  10,080,000  tons  were  lost  through  heat  of  gases  discharged 
through  the  stack;  8,640,000  tons  were  lost  through  cinders  and 
sparks,  and  2,880,000  tons  were  lost  through  unconsumed  fuel  in 
the  ashes.  The  figures  indicate  that  there  is  considerable  room 
for  improvement  in  our  present  draft  appliances. 


Atlas  Lead  Cement.— A  cement  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
lead  for  calking  of  pipe  joints,  etc.,  has  recently  been  perfected. 
This  cement  is  claimed  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  lead  and  to  cost 
about  half  as  much.  It  sets  without  shrinkage  and  is  remarkably 
simple  to  handle.  Samples  can  be  obtained  from  R.  F.  Lang,  31 
Broadway,  New  York, 
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HOT  WATER  BOILER  WASHING  AND  FILLING  SYSTEM 


The  use  of  hot  water  for  wasliing  and  filling  locomotive  boil- 
ers meets  with  general  approval  in  this  countrj',  and  to  perform 
'this  operation  with  economy  and  dispatch  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  various  boiler  washing  systems,  both  by  the  man- 
ufacturing firms  and  the  railroads  themselves.  While  these- 
differ  considerably  in  their  individual  developmerd,  the  basic 
principle  remains  ;;ractically  the  satne,  and  all  designs  exhibit  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  avoid  Cf>mplcxity  and  the  multiplicity  <<i 
parts. 

One  of  the  mo.st  recent  of  these  system.^  is  that  of  the  Cowles- 
•MacDowcH  Engineering  Compam%  It  is  a  plant  jiractically 
antfimatic  in  operatinn,  and  c<vnstitutes  ,;  continuous  feed  water 
healing  systen),  one  whose  efficiency  can  be  greatly  incrca>e(l 
through  arrnngements  in  the  roundhouse  which  will  permit  the 
operations  to  bq  practically  continuous,  atid  with  as  few  inter- 
val   of  .rest. •.ras- possible.      The;  acconii).-niyini:   di,'i;..;ram  cliarlv 


"■4' 


:v1r. 


l)eraturf  by  its  absorbing  the  heat  from  the  blow-off,  and  it  then 
passes  into  tlie  reciprocal  lieater  aiiove  the  main  heater  where 
its  temperature  is  raised  to  ifcka  deg.  or  higher,  by  its  absorbing 
tlie  iieat  from  the  exhaust  or  live  steam,  both  of  which  circu- 
late thnuigh  the  tubes  in  the  heater.  From  this  heater  the  refill- 
ing water  passes  to  the  roundhouse  through  a  3  in.  or  4  in. 
main  tliat  returns  full  size  to  the  reciprocal  heater,  the  water 
iiucriiig  ayain  between  the  tube  sheets  and  circulating  around 
^ame  as  in  tlie  first  instance.  Efficient  circulation  is  secured  by 
tlie  large  pipe,  constituting  with  the  healer  a  circulating  loop  as 
>hi'\vn  on  tile  drawing.  Condensed  steam  in  the  reciprocal  heat- 
er passes  through  a  vacuum  trap  to  the  suction  of  the  vacuum 
pmnii  and  then  into  tlie  main  beater,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
condinsaiion   in  the  main  heater. 

I'xliau^t  steam  is  lirst  passed  tlirongli  an  oil  separator  to  an 
end  chamber  of  the  reciprocal  heater,  and  then  through  tl:e 
tnl)es  of  this  heater.  Live  steam  enters  the  same  end  of  the. 
reciprocal  heater  as  does  tlie  exhaust  steam,  and  circulates 
thnmi^h  tlie  tubes.  Tliere  is  a  reducing  valve  on  tlie  live  steam 
line,  set  at  about  1 '  _■  lbs.,  and  liio  amount  of  live  steam  con- 
densed is  relative  to  the  temper;iture  of  the  refilling  water  in  the 
recii)rocal  luater.  Tiie  latter  coiitains  a  thermometer  and  water 
relief  v.ilve.  The  therinonieter  giving  the  temperatltre  of  llie  re-'. 
lining  water,  and  the  water  relief  valve  is  set  relative  to  the  pres- 
sure of  tlie  refilling  water. 

Hot  water  is  supi>lied  throuL;li  the  washout  heater  which  is 
i-upplied  with  a  thermostat  set  at  about  130  deg.,  and  is  either 
air  or  water  operated.  .\  sprhig  opened  <Iiaphragm  thermostat 
valve  !•>  st-tin  the  line  entering  an  end  chamber  of  the  wa'-hout 
heater,   ami-  is.  iKirnndfi    open,    Imt  ■  is:  dosccl    under    action- of,.- 
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'/Blow-off  watet'  and  <teanj  is  deliverc'^f  fii'st  itito  the  concrete 

you- -q ft  basin,  which   with   all   the   heaUr.-<   i>  under  9  in.   vac- 

Itiuin;  icicccpt  \wlien  eiigines  are/filovving  Oil.;  .The  hot  vapor  only 

of  the  blow-oft"  water  and  steam  is  jiassed  through  the  tubes  into 

the  main   refilling  an<l  washoui   heater>.      Iln-  heat   is  i)ractically 

all  extracted   from   the  blovv-off  water,   ■ni<l  the  dirty  water  and 

;sludge  are  left  in  the  blow-i'ff  i:a-in  to  l)e  p;is-ed  to. the  sewer. 

Such  of  the  hot  vap<ir  as  ni.iy  condense  in  the  tubes  of  the  main 

heater    passes    through    a    vacuiun    traji    to    the    >iu-tion    of    tlie 

vacuum    pump,    ami    is    tlien    di.->charged    into    the    main    heater 

through    a    receiver    and   automatic    pump    where    it    adds    t<^)   the 

heat  and  quantity  of  the  refilling  supi)ly.    Surjilus  blow-off  .steam 

is  passed  to  the  w;i>>hout  heater  as  later  described. 

Water    from    tlu-    genera!    water    -upply, — or    treated    water    if 

such   is  used — is, dehvered  hito  the   bottom   of  the   main   heater 

between    the    tube     sheets,    under    pres.-ure     from     tlie     general 

service  pumj).  or  from  the  city  lines,  or  reservoir,  as  may  be  the 

.'KA^y     In  the  first   or  ni.'iin   heater  clean  water  is  raised  in  tem 


the    tin  rni..-t;it.  u iitiv-  the:' ti-ntperjiture    of  the    washout    water 
exceeds   130  de-..^,     .\tl  u;i>te  \u-iter   fn.m  tile  roundhouse,  except; 
that    from    toilet    room,   "and    iiichidiii!.;    wa-hijut.    w a --te    spigot' 
water,  am!  down  -ixnit  wati'r,  i>  drained  to  .-i  !ari:e-  conerete  res- 
(^"ryoir  iK-ar  ilie  Iie;iter  !iou-i',  wliere  it  is.iised   for  \\a>liout  pur- 
poses only,  tlius  i-oiivir\  ing  consider.-ilile    writer.  '"....-• 

The  wasliout  puni])  ta!<es  its  suction  from  tlii-i  reservoir  and 
p,'i~se>  it  tlirou.uli  tile  wasliout  iu-ater,  where  it-,  leiiiper.iture  is 
raided  .'i>  alcove  i!e>erilied.  The  wa>liout  water  iluii  p:issi-s  to 
t!ie  ronndliou^e  tlirougli  a  3  in.  or  4  in.  main  t!i;it  returns  full 
^ixe  to  tile  liottom  i>f  the  washout  lu;iltr  between  tlie  tube 
-•heels,  permitting  tlie  water  to  ;ig;iin  ciicnl.ite  ;iround  tlie  tul)es 
.•is  in  the  lir^t  instance,  tint-  ensuring  efiicient  circulation.  The 
condensed  blow-off,  exhaust,  or  live  steam  is  jiassed  through  a 
v;icunni  tr.ip  to  the  suction  of  the  vacuum  puni]),  and  then 
t!iroug!i  tlie  receiver  ;ind  punii>  into  the  main  luater,  wliere  it 
adds  to  the  supnly  and  temiierature  of  tlie  refilling  water. 

Kxhaust  steam  frfini  all  pumps  is  discharged  irtn  the  main 
exli.'iust  ste;im  line  outside  of  the  oil  separator,  and  the  pumps 
are  controlled  by  governors  in  the  usual  way.    .-X  vent  pipe  with 
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a  back  prc-surc  valve  M.t  at  alxjut  5  Ihs.  k-ads  to  tlic  atimisphtrc 
from  the  end  chambers  of  the  washout  heaters  which  constitute 
the  main  relief.  Check  and  cut-out  valves  are  set  at  the  proper 
places  and  for  the  usual  purposes.  The  heaters  are  built  to 
pass  Hartford  Boiler  Inspection.  The  washout  and  rclilling  lines 
are  not  cross  connected  in  the  roundhouse,  consequently  the 
washout  sang  cannot  tamper  with  water,  but  nutst  use  same 
just  as  it  is  received  from  the  heaters.  Hot  feed  water  can  be 
supplied  to  stationary  boilers  from  the  rel'illins;  main  and  thus 
s^-ive  the  cost  of  feed  water  heaters;  pumps,  and  installation  of 
same,  or  giving  the  economy  of  hot  feed  water  where  cold  water 
may  now  be  used.  The  blast  coils  of  a  fan  system,  or  the  coils 
of  any  ."^teamheating  system,  can  be  connected  up  with  the  vac- 
uum pump  of  tl;e  waslKjut  plant,  and  thus  insure  efficiency  and 
economy. 

;•:  Where  the  saving  of  water  is  of  iiuportance  all  the  waste  or 

;  iiivashout  water  can  be  used,  heated  to  and  delivered  at  the  wash- 
ing-out   ])oint   at    any    (k-.-irod    tomiXTature.    and    the  i^-?-.     ■■ 

blow-off  and  exhaust  steam  automatically  diverted  ^•.•■ta::,,  ■■ 
from  tlie  fresh  water  heaters  to  the  washout  heaters;^..  /";  "y"":... 
and  vice  versa  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  steant:. '■'•.•  .^■•■..,.\ 
is  usel  to  heat  the  water  llr  t  needed  and  then  auto- ,.\-;.'-.  .••:.';v-.;i- 
niatically  diverted  to  the  nc.xt  to  he  used.     Insuring..--.' '•  ^j;- ■■'^ 

'viiirater  at  the  desired  tenrperatures  at  all  tintes  for W:  '^''^■. 
tlie  different  purposes,  and  ihese  temperatures  maiii-  '  ;■ 
tained  at  the  delivery  points,  as  in  the  washout  water  ,. 
it  is"  very  essential  that  the  firi^t  water  entering  the'-.^^; 
hot  boiler  being  washed- out  .shottld  be  af  the  d^- ■.;;..•:; 
sired  temperature  to  prevciU  the  rapid  contraction  of  ..•."..  J- 
plates,   staybolts,   etc.     Automatic   diversion    of  heat .  f;..-  '.- 

•is   an    important    fuiictioii   aiid  is    foub^  t^  t>e   Well -?}:..• 
ipfovidfd  for  in  this  system.     ''-:;  -l/^ivuv  • ::;  .■^^■Y}_''^'-'j':^<:}. 


auiomatically  adjustable  to  t.ike  up  variation  in  tiie  Ixlt  kngth 
or  position,  owing  to  the  belt  being  crossed  as  it  comes  from 
the  countershaft  above.        ■;-   ■i,  .7-  ..^-'.  v    •••■:-  :;:-:;K,.,  .;.' 

Tlie  chisel  ram  has  17  iti.  vertical  movement  and  1$  in  trsms- 
versely  acfoss  the  carriage,  n>ortisiiig  0  in.  detp.  The  power  is 
imparted  by  a  train  of  gearing  and  rcversiC  friction  pulleys— all 
placed  outside  for  ready  inspection,  adjustment,  etc.  The'  cut- 
ting .<peed  of  the  chisel  is  13  feet  per  minute,  with  return  double 
this  speed.  The  ra<liat  horiiig  attachment  caivbe  used  citlier  oJi 
one  side,  as  .*hown,  on  both  sides,  or  niay  'he  omitted.  It  has 
20  in.  verticar  adjustment,  16  in.  transverse  adjustment,  and  at? 
lingular  adjustment  of  ,p  degrees  either  way.  .  -         •■ 


■     Prizes  FOR  fi<job  Tit\cK.--2With  eA-i^vv  to  niairitainin^^^^^ 
rivalry  among  its  track  Sin>ervisors  and  A.ssistant   Supervisors, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railrm<l  offers  anmjaliy  the  sum  of  $5,400  w 


HOLLOW     CHISEL     MORTISER      FOR     WIDE 
■  >i    ;      RANGE  OF  HEAVY  WORK 


•-This    powerful    machine    has    been    especially    de-  :  . 
signed  by  the  Bcntel-Margechant  Co.  for  the  heaviest; 
line  of  mortising,  taking  chi.-ols  up  2jl,in.  squ.-irc.     It 
thus  envbodies  an  extremely  wide  rauge,  being  e(|uall> 
adapted  for  railroad  and  car  shops,  navy  and  sliip 
yards,  etc.,  and  is  built  with  a  traveling  carriage  from 

10  to  40  feet  in  length;  '"  :;>  '.  ■:''^y--i  i,' _  .■  '^C ;  ''  \^'-'C  ■'■'  ■':'-'''..-^^ 
-  •■  The  illustration  clearly  indicates  the  unusual  .-j.^.o.-.'yj 
strength  of  the  design  as  .1  whole.  The  frame  is  a  ;:•.>•.' ■-C;, 
single  core<l  casting,  with  a  wide  base  and  solid  sup'  '.'Vv";'':. ",..,. ;,i 
port  for  the  table.  It  carries  the  large  housing  on; hs-.  ,>;;  jj.  ;.  -■, 
top   in    square   gibbed   slides,    supp<irting   it  1)y    four  , •'.-■>■•'.'.■.■ 

rollers  which  run  on  the  top  surface  of  the  gib.   This  ; '' 

movement  is  made  with  unusual  case  through  rack  and  pinion 
feed,  controlled  from  the  operator's  position  by  a  ratchet  lever. 
The  housing  without  counterbalance  work>  in  either  direction^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  table  is  of  very  rigid  steel  beam  con- 
struction to  carry  the  heaviest  timbers,  aiid  is  mounted  on  large 
roller  ways  at  even  interval^.  It  has  both  jiower  and  hand  feed; 
is  jirovided  with  quick  acting  eccentric  clamp,  and  will  clamp 
material  20  in.  wide  by  16  in.  The  feature  of  .adjustable  stops 
along  the  front  make  provision  to  gauge  accurately  to  length, 
and  this  is  under  full  control  of  the  operator  through  the  power 
lever  or  hand  wheels.  The  tabk  can  be  stopped  or  st.trted 
instantly.  :''-,--^v^/?i;J'-^''.:;'  '•';;;/^>,<«-0;^''v.V-^/;';'"-^'.--'\-; ■),••''.'>•  ^ 
:  Probably  the  greatest  interest  in  the  study  of  this  machine 
centers  in  the  actual  mortising  mechanism.  The  chisel  ram,  2.^ 
in.  long,  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  housing  in  dovetail  slide^, 
i§  counterbalance!!  to  take  all  weight  from  the  working  mechan- 
ism. The  long,  closed  cap  box  holds  the  boring  chisel  rigid  for 
running  the  latter  at  high  speed  without  vibration,  the  driving 
pulley  being  carried  between  two  boxes  and  sleeved  in  the  same 
full  length.  The  spindle  sliding  in  sleeve  prevents  wear  ot 
boxes,  and  retains  alignment  against  the  heavy  pull  of  the  belt. 
The  latter  is  controlled  on  the  pulley  by  two  idlers,  one  being. 


•,'  •*■'  ■■"'  ;• ' 


-  ';;  ■  ^-.'^rHujii/jvv  cHitsKf.  Moktiser  fm  tuvavy'  work 

premiuins  to  those  whose  rfiyisions  havi  been  kept  in  the  inost 
perfect  condition  during  the  yeae.  The  pr<;njiunis  for  1910,  six 
in  number,  were  distributed  recently  at  Harrisburg  on  the  close 
of  the  first  day  of  the  General  Managers  Thirty-iughth  Annual 
Track  Inspecticttii-v  '^:;.    •";'  "ll-jyi''"--'^-  ^'  '.;■"  ^v:  .r' v-  '.:^ 


GoAt"Lost  tfirRot'CH  THE  St.\CK.— Prof.  W'F.M.  doss-  giving 
results  of  his  test,  estimates  that  of  the  90,000,000  tons  of  coal 
consumed  by  the  51,000  locomotives  in  the  Unitcfd  States  in  1906, 
720,000  tons  were  lost  through  incomplete  combustion  of  the 
gases;  10,080,000  tons  were  lost  through  h.eat  of  gases  discharged 
ihrough  the  stack;  8,640,000  tons  were  lost  through  cinders  and 
sparks,  and  2.880,000  tons  were  lost  through  unconsumed  fuel  in 
the  ashes.  The  figures  indicate  that  there  is  considerable  room 
for  improvciuent  in  our  present  <lraft  apphances. 


Atlas  Lead  Cement.— A  cement  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
lead  for  calking  of  pipe  joiuts.  etc.,  has  lecently  been  perfected. 
This  cement  is  claimed  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  lead  and  to  cost 
about  half  as  much.  It  sets  without  shrinkage  and  is  remarkably 
simple  to  handle.  Samples  can  be  obtained  from  R.  F.  Lang,  31 
Broadway,  New  York. 
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IMPROVED  16  INCH  STOCKBRIDGE  CRANK  SHAPER 


This  i6  in.  back  geared  shaper  for  toolroom  work,  or  as  a 
productive  shop  tool,  has  been  designed  with  the  idea  of  meeting 
all  the  requirements  of  up-to-date  manufacturing,  and  to  this 
end  a  heavy,  rigid  machine  weighing  2,850  lbs.,  has  been  evolved. 
Besides  the  regular  characteristics  of  Stockbridge  Shapers,  this 
machine  embodies  several  new  features  designed  to  add  mate- 
rially to  its  productive  capacity. 

Among  these  is  the  column  ways  on  which  the  cross  rail  slides. 
The  method  of  attaching  the  cross  rail  to  the  column  is  new  in 
shaper  practice,  though  long  employed  in  milling  machine  de- 
sign. With  this  construction  one  gib  is  cast  solid  with  the  cross 
rail,  which  in  addition  to  increased  stiffness,  prevents  any  possi- 
bility of  the  rail  tipping  away  from  the  column  when  the  adjust- 
ing gib,  which  is  on  the  working  side  of  shaper,  is  loosened. 
Through  this  construction  no  time  is  lost  in  going  around  ma- 
chine to  tighten  and  unloosen  binder  bolts  every  time  the  cross 
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AN  INTERESTING   16-IN.  CRANK   SHAPER 

rail  is  lowered  or  raised,  which  is  necessary  where  two  loose  gibs 
are  used.  By  simply  tightening  the  gib  binder  screws  on  the 
working  side  of  shaper  the  cross  rail  is  locked  to  the  column,  a 
similar  construction  to  that  of  a  milling  machine. 
..  It  will  be  noted  that  the  rocker  arm  is  of  special  design.  The 
slide  ribs  are  cored  "U"  shape,  making  an  exceptionally  strong 
construction,  and  the  slot  in  the  rocker  arm  is  of  unusual  depth 
and  width  to  provide  ample  surface  for  the  crank  block.  The 
ram  is  carried  around  on  a  semi-circle  on  the  top  and  the  sides 
are  built  straight  down.  This  construction,  together  with  inter- 
nal ribbing,  gives  an  unusually  strong  and  stiff  ram.  The  head, 
which  is  accurately  graduated,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle, 
is  locked  in  place  by  two  bolts,  one  on  either  side.  For  taking 
up  the  wear  in  the  ram  ways,  tapered  packings  are  provided, 
which  run  the  entire  length  of  column  and  are  adjusted  from 
either  end  by  means  of  screws.  The  automatic  cross  feed  is 
so  constructed  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  changing  the  position 
of  the  cross  feed  rod,  when  it  is  desired  to  reverse  the  direction 
The  reversing  is  done  by  moving  the  block  in  the  slide  to  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  center,  the  slide  having  a  reciprocating 
motion.  Bar  screw  is  fitted  with  graduated  collar  reading  to 
.001  of  an  inch,  and  down  feed  to  head  cither  hand,  or  automatic, 
can  be  provided.  The  head  slide  has  a  graduated  collar  reading 
to  .001  of  an  inch,  which  can  always  be  set  from  zero  without 
regard  to  position  of  screw. 


From  the  dimensions  given  below  it  will  be  noted  that  this 

machine  is  particularly  heavy  and  of  unusual  capacity  for  a  16  in. 

machine : 

Actual  length  of  stroke 16^  in. 

Vertical   travel   of  table li}i  in. 

Horizontal  travel  of  table 23  in. 

Minimum   distance   of   ram   to   table 2yi  in. 

Maximum   distance   from   ram  to  table 17  in. 

Poppit  takes  tool fi  in.  x  1  ^  ia. 

Takes  shaft   for  keyseating 2%  in. 

Vise    opens    12  in. 

Size  of  vise  jaws IS  in.  x  9}i  in. 

Tight  and  loose  pulleys  on  countershaft 14  in.  x  8}4   in. 

Speed  of  countershaft  for  cast  iron 300  revolutions 

Fin.   Wt.   of  machine 2,860  lbs. 


A  NEW  BASIS  FOR  PURCHASING  BELTING. 


Believing  that  the  subject  of  belting  i.s  one  that  is  not  ordi- 
narily given  sufficient  attention  in  railroad  shops,  this  journal 
has  during  the  past  eighteen  months  devoted  many  columns  of 
space  to  discussing  belting  manufacture,  specifications  and 
proper  application.  We  feel  sure  that  a  systematic  and  intelli- 
gent following  up  of  this  subject  will  result  in  a  decided  saving, 
not  only  in  the  cost  of  belting  itself,  but  also  in  reHef  from  the 
interruptions  and  inefficient  machine  tool  operation  that  unsuit- 
able belting  so  often  causes  in  the  ordinary  shop. 

We  are,  therefore,  pleased  to  announce  that  a  new  belting 
company  has  recently  been  organized  and  is  preparing  to  dis- 
tribute its  product  on  a  new  basis.  In  the  announcement  of  this 
company  it  is  stated  that  it  proposes  to  furnish  belting  which  a 
careful  study  of  all  conditions  shows  to  be  suited  to  that  par- 
ticular work.  The  engineers  of  the  company  are  to  study  the 
conditions  and  make  the  recommendations  and  then  upon  the 
basis  of  this  report  the  company  will  guarantee  that  particular 
belt  for  that  particular  service  for  a  specified  length  of  time. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom  of  manuafcturers  to 
guarantee  the  fulfillment  of  certain  specifications  and  qualities, 
which  guarantee  could  only  be  checked  by  laboratory  tests  and 
there  was  no  resource  offered  when  the  belt  failed  to  perform 
its  normal  service  if  the  tests  showed  it  to  fill  the  specifications. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  a  certain  type  of  belt  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  one  location  or  service  is  not  by  any 
means  the  best  for  others,  and  the  engineering  department  of 
this  new  company  proposes  to  study  each  individual  application 
and  to  know  which  is  the  best  belt  for  that  purpose. 

The  firm  issuing  this  announcement  is  the  Olmstead-Flint  Co., 
136  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


STANDARD  SOCKET    DRIVE   FOR  FLAT  TWIST  DRILLS 


The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has 
recently  applied  for  patents  on  a  device  for  driving  flat  taper 
shanks  that  are  tapered  both  on  the  flat  sides  and  round  edges. 
Ordinarily  these  shanks,  which  are  regularly  furnished  on  this 
company's  flat  twist  drills,  are  driven  by  sleeves  or  sockets 
internally  equipped  with  flat  taper  holes  coincident  to  that  of 
the  shanks,  and  externally  tapered  to  fit  standard  taper  sockets 
or  spindles,  but  certain  disadvantages  are  present  in  this  arrange- 
ment, particularly  in  the  case  of  large  taper  shanks,  which  cannot 
be  adapted  to  the  drill  press  spindles  without  the  use  of  cumber- 
some reducing  sockets.  With  the  new  device  these  latter  are 
no  longer  necessary,  and  much  additional  driving  strength  is 
imparted. 

To  this  end  both  the  No.  s  and  No.  6  "Paragon"  shanks  have 
been  re-designed  the  same  length  as  regular  taper  shanks,  the 
taper  on  the  round  edges  being  regular  Morse  taper,  as  formerly. 
When  this  modified  shank  is  inserted  directly  in  the  spindle  the 
upper  end  of  the  shank  is  received  and  driven  by  the  flat  slot  in 
the  spindle  just  as  is  the  tang  of  an  ordinary  taper  shank  drill. 
This  alone  would  constitute  a  strong  .ind  practical  drive,  but 
for  the  lack  of  support  the  shank  would  have  on  its  two  flat 
sides  at  the  lower  end  of  the  .spindle.     To  provide  against  the 
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resultant  possibilities  of  vibration  and  wear  between  the  shank      will  thereby  be  lost.    That  the  tongue  and  groove  drive  at  the 


and  spindle,  and  to  furnish  a  powerful  additional  drive  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  shank  where  its  cross  sectional  area  is  greatest, 


COMBINATION  OF  NEW  PARAGON  COLLET  WITH  DRILL  AND  SPINDLE 

a  new  and  original  type  of  socket,  called  the  "Paragon"  collet, 
has  been  evolved. 

As  herein  illustrated,  singly  and  in  combination  with  the  drill 
and  spindle,  the  collet  consists  of  two  lugs  projecting  upward 
from  a  flattened  disc  through  which  is  cut  a  rectangular  hole  to 
receive  the  shank.    When  the  latter  is  applied  it  will  be  noted 


^Bi^        ^^^H 


THE  NEW  PARAGON  COLLET 

that  the  combination  is  practically  an  interchangeable  taper  shank 
with  unusually  long  tang.  The  additional  drive  is  protected  by 
means  of  the  extension,  which  is  clearly  shown  projecting  up- 
ward, in  the  case  of  vertical  drilling,  from  the  circular  base  of 
the  collet.  This  projection  mortises  into  a  slot  cut  across  the  end 
of  the  spindle,  conforming  to  the  standard  slots  which  several 
well-known  manufacturers  are  now  providing  in  the  spindles  of 
all  heavy  duty  drill  presses. 

The  collets  are  furnished  without  the  extension,  or  mortise 
lugs,  in  instances  where  the  spindles  are  not  provided  with  slots, 
but  it  is  of  course  understood  that  the  additional  driving  strength 


large  end  of  the  shank  is  very  much  stronger  than  any  drive  on 
the  tang  could  possibly  be,  is  quite  evident  through  a  glance  at 
the  illustration,  and  it  is  also  quite  dear  that  a  practically  perfect 
drive  is  provided  for  in  the  instance  of  the  larger  sizes  of  flat 
twist  drills. 


A  RECENT  ELECTRIC  VARIABLE  SPEED  DRIVE 


A  new  electric  speed  controller,  and  its  application  to  a  36  in. 
Cincinnati  planer  is  clearly  portrayed  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. This  consists  of  a  motor  drive  arranged  so  that  the 
operator  can  change  the  speed  of  the  cut  or  return  stroke  to 
suit  conditions.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  planer, 
similar  to  a  regular  plain  motor  drive  r.nd  is  coupled  direct  to 
the  countershaft,  doing  away  with  all  gearing. 

It  is  a  two  to  one  variable  speed,  controlled  by  the  switch 


APPLICATION  OF   ELECTRIC   VARIABLE   SPpED   DRIVE   TO  36    INCH    PLANE* 

board  located  at  the  rear  of  the  housings,  on  top  of  which  is 
the  usual  starting  box.  On  the  large  switch  board  are  two  con- 
trollers. One  for  the  cutting  stroke,  by  which  any  desirable 
speed  can  be  obtained  between  25  and  50  ft.  without  in  any  way 
altering  the  return,  while  the  other  controller  is  for  the  return 
speed,  and  this  can  be  varied  between  50  and  100  ft.  without 
effecting  the  speed  of  the  cut,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  operate  on 
a  40  ft.  cut  and  a  60  ft.  return,  or  a  20  ft.  cut,  with  a  90  ft.  return. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  housing  is  a  limit  switch  which 
operates  these  controlling  levers,  so  that  after  they  have  been 
set  for  any  particular  speed,  they  will  automatically  return  to 
that  speed  at  each  stroke.  The  wiring  shown  is  only  temporary, 
as  this  arrangement  does  not  require  any  more  than  a  regular 
drive,  except  that  the  wires  must  be  run  to  the  limit  switch. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  shortly  have  available  for 
use  on  its  lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  1,988  solid 
steel  passenger  train  cars.  This  includes  some  600  Pullman  par- 
lor and  sleeping  cars,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  suburban 
coaches  such  as  the  company's  shops  are  just  beginning  to  turn 
out. 
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IMPROVED  16  INCH  STOCKBRIDGE  CRANK  SHAPER 


This  i6  ill.  back  gtarcd  sliaper  for  toolroom  work,  or  as  a 
produclive  shop  tool,  has  been  designed  with  the  idea  of  meeting 
all  the  requirements  of  up-to-date  manufacturing,  and  to  this 
end  a  lieavy,  rigid  machine  weighing  2,850  lbs.,  has  been  evolved. 
Besides  the  regular  characteristics  of  Stockbridge  Shapcrs,  this 
machine  embodies  several  new  features  dcsigneil  to  add  mate- 
rially to  it>  pro<Iuclivc  capacity. 
»;;"  Among  these  is  the  colunm  ways  on  which  the  cross  rail  slides. 

•  The  method  of  attaching  the  cross  rail  to  tiie  column  is  new  in 
shaper  practice,  though  long  employed  in  milling  machine  de- 
sign. With  this  construction  one  gib  is  cast  solid  with  the  cross 
rail,  which  in  addition  to  increased  stitYness,  prevents  any  possi- 
bility of  the  rail  tipping  away  from  tlie  column  when  the  adjust- 
ing gib,  which  is  on  the  working  side  of  shaper,  is  loosened. 
Through  this  construction  no  time  is  lost  in  going  around  ma- 

:  .  diinc  to  tighten  and  unloosen  binder  bolts  every  tinu   the  cross 


.  A,\  t.vriHK.-i'ri.Ni;  i<)-i.\.  ik.\.\k  .<iiai'i.k 

rail  is  lowered  or  raised,  which  is  necessary  where  two  loose  g'U)> 
are  used.  By  shnply  tightening  the  gib  binder  screws  on  the 
working  side  of  sliai)er  the  cross  rail  is  locked  to  the  column,  a 
similar  construction  to  that  of  a  milling  machine. 
.•It  will  be  noted  that  the  rocker  arm  is  of  special  design.  The 
slide  ribs  are  cored  "U"  shape,  making  an  exceptionally  strong 
construction,  and  the  slot  in  the  rocker  ;:rm  is  of  unusual  deptli 
and  width  to  provide  ample  surface  for  the  crank  block.  The 
rani  is  carried  around  on  a  semi-circle  on  tlie  top  and  tlie  >ide> 
are  built  straight  down.  This  construction,  together  with  inter- 
nal ribbing,  gives  an  unusually  strong  and  f-Uff  ram.  The  head, 
wliich  is  accurately  graduated,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle, 
is  locked  in  place  by  two  bolts,  one  on  either  side.  For  taking 
up  the  wear  in  the  ram  ways,  tapered  packings  are  provided, 
which  run  the  entire  length  of  column  and  are  adjusted  from 
either  end  by  means  of  screws.  The  automatic  cross  feetl  is 
so  constructed  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  changing  the  position 
of  the  cross  fce<l  rod,  when  it  is  desired  to  reverse  the  direction 
The  reversing  is  done  by  moving  tlie  block  in  the  slide  to  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  center,  the  slide  having  a  reciprocating 
motion.  Bar  screw  is  fitted  with  graduated  collar  reading  to 
.001  of  an  inch,  and  down  feed  to  head  either  hand,  or  automatic, 
can  be  provided.  The  head  slide  has  a  graduated  collar  reading 
to  .001  of  an  inch,  which  can  always  be  set  froin  zero  without 
regard  to  position,  of  screw. 


From  the  dimensions  given  below  it  will  be  noted  that  this 

machine  is  particularly  heavy  and  of  unusual  capacity  for  a  16  in. 

machine:  .-.-..'     ^  .■  .'.•., 

-Actual  Unpth  of  stroke .",;..'..»;'. ..;.;,..  .'i:. '.v.'.,  .i.*.  .16^  in. 

\  ertical   travel    of   table 14^i  in. 

Horizontal   travel   of  table 23  in. 

.Minimum   distance   of   ram   to   table ,..>.; 2'/i   in. 

-Maximum  distance  from  ram  to  table .,^.i,i 17  in. 

Poppit  takes  tool 5i   in.   x  1  54   i". 

Takes   shaft   for  kt yseating 2'/i   in. 

\'ise    opens     -  •  •  •  • 12  in. 

Size  of  vise  jaws ..a  .,.,. 12  in.  x  iYi   in. 

Tight  and  loose  pulleys  on  countershaft .H  in.   x  8J^   in. 

Speed  of  countcr.shaft  for  cast  iron 300   revolutions 

Fin.   Wt.   of  machine 2,850  lb;. 


A  NEW  BASIS  FOR  PURCHASING  BELTING. 


Believing  that  the  subject  of  belting  i.i  one  that  is  not  ordi- 
narily given  sufficient  attention  in  railroad  shops,  this  journal 
has  during  the  past  eighteen  months  devoted  many  columns  of 
space  to  discussing  belting  maiuifacture,  specifications  and 
proper  application.  We  feel  sure  that  a  systematic  and  intelli- 
gent following  up  of  this  subject  will  result  in  a  decided  saving, 
not  only  in  the  cost  of  belting  itself,  but  also  in  relief  from  the 
interruptions  and  inefficient  machine  tool  operation  that  unsuit- 
alile  belting  so  often  causes  in  the  ordinary  shop.  ■■•■■ 

We  are,  therefore,  pleased  to  announce  that  a  new  belting 
com|)any  has  recently  been  organized  and  is  preparing  to  dis- 
tribute its  product  on  a  new  basis.  In  the  announcement  of  this 
company  it  is  stated  that  it  proposes  to  furnish  belting  which  a 
careful  study  of  all  conditions  shows  to  be  suited  to  that  par- 
ticular work.  The  engineers  of  the  company  are  to  study  the 
conditions  and  make  the  recommendations  and  then  upon  the 
basis  of  this  report  the  company  will  guarantee  that  particular 
I)clt  for  that  particular  service  for  a  specified  length  of  time. 
lleret(jfore  it  lias  been  the  custom  of  manuafcturers  to 
guarantee  the  fuinihnent  of  certain  specifications  and  qualities, 
which  guarantee  could  only  be  checked  by  laboratory  tests  and 
there  was  no  resource  offered  when  tlie  belt  failed  to  perform 
its  normal  service  if  the  tests  showed  it  to  fill  the  specifications. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  a  certain  type  of  belt  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  one  location  cr  service  is  not  by  any 
means  the  best  for  others,  and  the  engineering  department  of 
this  new  company  proposes  to  study  each  individual  application 
and  to  know  which  is  the  best  belt  for  that  purpose.  ^■.  "s^ 

The  firm  issuing  this  announcement  is  the  Olmstead-Flint  Co., 
[,?6  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


STANDARD  SOCKET    DRIVE   FOR  FLAT  TWIST  DRILLS 


The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has 
recently  applied  for  patents  on  a  device  for  driving  flat  taper 
shanks  that  are  tapered  both  on  the  flat  sides  and  round  edges. 
Ordinarily  these  shanks,  which  are  regularly  furnished  on  this 
company's  tlat  twist  drills,  are  driven  by  sleeves  or  sockets 
internally  equipped  with  flat  taper  holes  coincident  to  that  of 
the  shanks,  and  cvternally  tapered  to  fit  standard  taper  sockets 
or  .spindles,  but  certain  disadvantages  arc  present  in  this  arrange- 
ment, particularly  in  the  case  of  large  taper  shanks,  which  cannot 
be  adapted  to  the  drill  press  spindles  without  the  use  of  cumber- 
some reducing  sockets.  With  the  new  device  these  latter  are 
no  longer  necessary,  and  much  additional  driving  strength  is 
imparted.  ■--^.■. 

To  this  end  both  the  .\o.  5  and  No.  6  "Paragon"  shanks  have 
been  re-designed  the  same  length  as  regular  taper  shanks,  the 
taper  on  the  round  edges  being  regular  Morse  taper,  as  formerly. 
When  this  modified  shank  is  inserted  directly  in  the  spindle  the 
upper  end  of  the  shank  is  received  and  driven  by  the  flat  slot  in 
the  spindle  just  as  is  the  tang  of  an  ordinary  taper  shank  drill. 
This  alone  would  constitute  a  strong  and  practical  drive,  but 
for  the  lack  of  support  the  shank  would  have  on  its  two  flat 
sides  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle.     To  provide  against  the 
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resultant  possibilities  of  vibration  and  wear  between  the  shank 
and  spindle,  and  to  furnish  a  powerful  additional  drive  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  shank  where  its  cross  sectional  area  is  greatest, 


'i  •f''' 


.-••% 


COMBINATION  OF  NEW  PARAGON  COLtET  WITH  DRII-L  AND  SPINDLE 

a' new  and  original  type;«bf:JK^  "Paragon'"  collet, 

has  been  evolved.  .    ^  -,  !■•;■.••;■    -.  -'.      :_;,/:;,,, 

As  herein  illustrated,  singly  and  in  combination  with  the  drill 
and  spindle,  the  collet  consists  of  two  lugs  projecting  upwnrd 
from  a  flattened  disc  through  which  is  cut  a  rectangular  hole  to 
receive  the  shank.     When  the  latter  is  applied  it  will  be  noted 


will  thereby  be  lost.  That  the  tongue  and  groove  drive  at  the 
large  end  of  the  shank  is  very  much  stronger  than  any  drive  on 
the  tang  could  possibly  be,  is  quite  evident  through  a  glance  at 
the  illustration,  and  it  is  also  quite  clear  that  a  practically  perfect 
drive  is  provided  for  in  the  instance  of  the  larger  sizes  of  flat 
twist  drills. 


A  RECENT  ELECTRIC  VARIABLE  SPEED  DRIVE 


A  new  electric  speed  controller,  and  its  application  to  a  36  in. 
Cincinnati  planer  is  clearly  portrayed  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. This  consists  of  a  motor  drive  arranged  so  that  the 
operator  can  change  the  speed  of  the  cut  or  return  stroke  to 
suit  conditions.  The  motor  is  mount<:'<l  on  top  of  the  planer, 
similar  to  a  regular  plain  motor  drive  r.nd  is  coupled  direct  to 
the  countershaft,  doing  away  with  all  :;oaring. 
, .  It  is  a  two  to  one  variable  speed,  controlled  by  the  switch 


.    ..•^n    :/■■:■;.. ^..    THE  NEW   PARAGON  COLLET  ;''.';:/ 

that  the  combination  is  practically  an  interchangeable  taper  shank 
with  unusually  long  tang.  The  additional  drive  is  protected  by 
means  of  the  extension,  which  is  clearly  shown  projecting  up- 
ward, in  the  case  of  vertical  drilling,  from  the  circular  base  of 
the  collet.  This  projection  mortises  into  a  slot  cut  across  the  end 
of  the  spindle,  conforming  to  the  standard  slots  which  several 
well-known  manufacturers  are  now  providing  in  the  spindles  of 
all  heavy  duty  drill  presses. 

The  collets  are  furnished  without  thj  extension,  or  mortise 
lugs,  in  instances  where  the  spindles  are  irot  provided  with  slots, 
but  it  is  of  course  understood  that  the  additional  driving  strength 


APPLlC.\TION   O*    KLKCTKK    VARIABLE   SPEED  DRIVE  T«^  INCH    IH.ANER 

board  located  at  the  rear  of  the  housings,  on  top  of  which  is 
the  usual  starting  box.  On  the  large  switch  board  are  two  con- 
trollers. One  for  the  cutting  stroke,  by  which  any  desirable 
speed  can  be  obtained  between  25  and  50  ft.  without  in  any  way 
altering  the  return,  while  the  other  contt-oller  is  for  the  return 
speed,  and  this  can  be  varied  between  50  and  100  ft.  without 
effecting  the  speed  of  the  cut,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  operate  on 
a  40  ft.  cut  and  a  60  ft.  return,  or  a  20  ft.  ciu,  with  a  90  ft.  return. 
/  Immediately  in  front  of  the  housing  is  a  limit  switch  which 
operates  these  controlling  levers,  so  that  after  they  have  been 
set  for  any  particular  speed,  they  will  automatically  return  to 
that  speed  at  each  stroke.  The  wiring  shown  is  only  temporary, 
as  this  arrangement  does  not  require  any  more  than  a  regular 
drive,  except  that  the  wires  must  be  run  to  the  limit  switch. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railko.xd  will  shortly  have  available  for 
use  on  its  lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  1,988  *olid 
steel  passenger  train  cars.  .This  includes  some  600  Pullman  par- 
tor  and  sleeping  cars,  as  well  as  a  large  nun>ber  of  suburban 
coaches  such  as  the  conipany's  shc^s  arie  just  beginning  to  turn 
uut. 
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The  Railroad  Clubs. 


Club 


Canadian 

Central 

New  England 

New  York 

Northern 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

Southern 
St.  Louis 
Western 
Western  Canada 


Next 

Meeting 


Nov.  1 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  14 

.Vov.  17 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  21 
Nov.   14 


Title  of  Papek 


Recent  Development  in  Signaling 

Passenger  Car  Heating 
Railroad  Relief  Departments 


Election  of  Officers  and  .Annual 

Reports 
Firing  Locomotives 

.A.^    w  i       .       ■    . 

Electricity  at  Terniinals 


Author 


A.  H.  Rudd 

Geo.  E.  Hulse 
J.  N.  Redfern 


Secretary 


Jas.  Powell 
H.  D.  Vought 
H.  Frazier 
D.  Vought 
L.  Kennedy 
W.  Alliman 
O.  Robinson 


T.  .\.   Douflass 


A.  J.  Merrill 

B.  W.  Frauenthal 
J.  W.  Taylor 

W.   H.   Rosevear 


Address 


P.  O.  Box  7,  St.  Lamberts,  Montreal,  Que. 

95  Liberty  St,  New  York 

10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

95  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

401  W.  Superior  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Gen.  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  &  O  Ry.,  Richmond,  Va. 

218  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
390  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago 
19H  Clu'^tnut  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


THE  TESTING  DEPARTMENT 

NEW   YORK   RAILROAD   CLUB 


At  the  September  meeting  the  paper  presented  for  discussion 
was  entitled  "The  Testing  Department  of  a  Railroad  Company," 
prepared  by  B.  S.  Hinckley,  engineer  of  tests  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

In  the  paper  Mr,  Hinckley  draws  attention  to  the  practical 
value  of  a  first-class  testing  department  and  points  out  the 
manner  in  which  it  saves  a  large  railroad  company  considerable 
sums  of  money  each  year.  He  then  takes  up  the  matter  of 
systematically  handling  and  recording  the  work  in  the  depart- 
ment and  presents  a  number  of  blank  forms  used  to  cover  the 
procedure  of  inspection  and  reporting  most  of  the  lines  of  work 
covered  by  the  department. 

One  of  the  statements  in  the  paper  which  aroused  some  objec- 
tion from  a  few  of  the  members  was :  "The  testing  department 
should  be  independent  of  all  mechanical  or  engineering  depart- 
ments, for  the  chief  economical  results  are  secured  only  by  giv- 
ing freedom  to  the  department  of  tests  in  its  work  of  checking 
the  quality,  handling  and  use  of  the  materials  purchased." 

P.  H.  Dudley,  consulting  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad,  confined  his  discussion  quite  largely 
to  the  subject  of  rails,  pointing  out  improvements  in  manufac- 
ture which  had  gradually  taken  place;  drawing  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  testing  department  in  this  work.  He  stated  that 
the  work  of  all  testing  departments  will  enlarge,  and  that  be- 
sides making  examinations  of  the  ordinary  purchases  they  should 
undertake  a  large  amount  of  research  work  upon  the  results  of 
service  tests. 

Among  others  who  discussed  this  paper  were  H.  J.  Force, 
chemist  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Railroad;  Robert  Job,  who  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hinckley  that  the  head  of  the  test  department  should 
report  directly  to  the  general  or  executive  officer  of  the  com- 
pany ;  George  A.  Post ;  Eugene  Chamberlain ;  F.  P.  Cheesman 
and  H.  H.  Maxfield. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Club  a  paper  on  "Protection 
of  Metal  Equipment"  was  presented  by  William  Marshall,  pres- 
ident of  the  Anglo-American  Varnish  Co. 

This  paper  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  painting  of 
steel  passenger  cars  and  was  made  up  of  the  answers  received 
to  a  series  of  questions  sent  out  to  the  master  painters  of  the 
various   railroads. 


ANALYSIS— CHEMICAL  AND  OTHERWISE 

CENTRAL    RAILROAD    CLUB 


At  the  September  meeting  E.  M.  Tewkesbury  presented  a 
paper  in  which  he  analyzed  a  number  of  features  of  railroad 
operation  and  pointed  out  the  value  of  chemical  analysis  for  a 
large  number  of  materials  used  by  railroads,  particularly  steel 
rails  and  other  metals. 

He  spoke  very  strongly  in  favor  of  a  careful  chemical  analy- 
sis of  coal,  and  drew  attention  to  the  savings  which  have  been 
claimed  as  a  result  of  good  firing,  which  can  be  far  exceeded 
if  coal  of  the  proper  quality,  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  was 
obtained  all  of  the  time.  All  coal  should  be  purchased  on  the 
basis  of  specification. 


Analysis  of  paint  was  also  considered.  The  results  of  analysis 
oi  the  membership  of  the  Central  Railroad  Club  was  given, 
showing  how  many  representatives  there  were  of  each  different 
position.  The  locomotive  engineers  lead  with  sixty-five  members, 
followed  by  thirty-one  general  foremen  of  the  car  department 
and  twenty- four  general  foremen  of  the  locomotive  department. 
There  are  sixteen  general  inspectors ;  eight  road  foremen  of  en- 
gines ;  eight  superintendents  of  motive  power ;  seven  superin- 
tendents; three  mechanical  engineers  and  one  draftsman.  The 
membership  also  includes  seventeen  chief  clerks;  one  master 
plumber;  one  surgeon;  four  storekeepers;  one  freight  solicitor, 
one  arbitrator,  etc.,  etc. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  J.  P.  Kelly;  D.  L.  Tuttle;  John 
Talty,  and  others. 


UTILIZATION   AND   CHEMICAL   APPLICATION   OF   A 

BI-PRODUCT 

RICHMOND  RAILROAD  CLUB 


Dr.  James  M.  Whitfield  presented  a  paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject at  the  regular  September  meeting  of  this  club.  He  con- 
fined his  remarks  entirely  to  coal  tar,  pointing  out  the  great 
variety  and  enormous  value.  This  included  a  discussion  of  the 
value  of  tar  for  roads  and  the  method  of  applying  it.  He  also 
considered  tar  roofing,  flooring  and  other  uses  of  tar.  There 
was  no  discussion. 


THE  SECTION  FORCE  IN  RAILROADING 

NORTHERN  RAILROAD  CLUB 


At  the  meeting  of  September  24,  L.  S.  Morphy,  designing 
engineer,  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  presented  a  paper  on  the 
above  subject.  It  considered  briefly  the  work  of  the  section 
gang  in  maintenance  of  the  roadbed  and  track. 


NEW  COMMERCE  COURT 

WESTERN    RAILROAD   CLUB 


At  the  October  meeting  Paul  Synnestvedt  presented  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of  "Special  Courts,"  especially  discussing  the 
new  Commerce  Court  soon  to  be  organized.  Mr.  Synnestvedt  is 
fully  conversant  with  the  situation  and  gave  the  members  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  evening. 


IRON  CASTINGS 

CANADIAN  RAILWAY   CLUB 


Robert  Job,  vice-president  Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd.,  presented 
a  paper  before  the  September  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Railway 
Club  entitled  "Iron  Castings,  Defects  and  Remedies,"  in  which 
he  discussed  the  effect  of  the  various  components  of  cast  iron, 
pointing  out  the  features  of  each  thai  are  an  advantage  and 
wherein  they  become  a  disadvantage.  He  also  discussed  foundry 
practice  in  its  various  features  and  presented  a  number  of  lan- 
tern slides,  showing  reproduction  of  etchings  on  iron. 
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The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Best,  of  Ward  &  King,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  Watson. 

At  the  October  meeting  the  paper  was  by  P.  McLaren,  ma- 
chinery expert.  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  entitled  "Some  Thoughts 
on  the  Training  of  Apprentices." 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Car  and  Locomotive  Draftsman. — Man  with  short  experience 
on  railroads  and  with  car  building  companies  wishes  position  as 
draftsman  where  opportunities  for  advancement  are  satisfactory. 
Address  H.  E.  E. 


Shop  Foreman. — A  practical  man  whose  experience  includes 
drafting  room,  roundhouse,  erecting  shop  and  machine  shop 
work,  and  who  is  now  foreman  of  one  of  the  best  and  most 
efficient  shops  in  the  country,  desires  a  better  position  where 
ability  will  receive  reward.    Address  F.  G.  Q. 


Mechanical  Engineer  or  Chief  Draftsman. — Long  experi- 
ence in  the  drafting  room  of  railways;  at  present  chief  drafts- 
man ;  wishes  position  on  a  southern  railway.    Address  P.  F.  R. 


Chief  Draftsman  or  Similar  Position. — Technical  man, 
seven  years'  railroad  experience  now  leading  draftsman  on  loco- 
motive and  electrical  work  on  one  of  the  largest  railway  sys- 
tems.    Address  E.  J.  W. 


Expert  on  Machine  Tool  Design. — Has  had  long  experi- 
ence with  the  design  and  building  of  machine  tools  and  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  shop  production.  Well  equipped  for 
duties  as  director  of  a  trade  school  or  similar  work.  Address 
S.  C.  J. 


Designer  of  Railroad  Specialties. — Man  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  railroad  design  now  chief  draftsman  of  one  of  the 
largest  systems  wishes  position  with  a  Siipply  company  handling 
railway  specialties  that  require  a  designer  of  exceptional  ability. 
Address  R.  L.  W. 


Sales  Engineer,  Inspector  or  Mechanical  Engineer. — Grad- 
uate in  mechanical  engineering,  with  nine  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  capacity  of  special  apprentice,  draftsman,  chief  drafts- 
man, roundhouse  foreman,  mechanical  inspector  and  chief  esti- 
mator with  railroads  and  steel  car  manufacturing  concern. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  mechanical  lines  and  exercising  of 
executive  ability.    Address  S.  F.  W. 


BOOKS 

Work,  Wages  and  Profit.    By  H.  L.  Gantt.    5  x  T^/2.    199  pages. 

Published  by  the  Engineering  Magazine,  140  Nassau  street 

New  York  City.  Price,  $2.00. 
"The  ratio  of  what  can  be  done  to  what  is  done  is  even  greater 
than  three  to  one  in  work  requiring  skill  and  planning.  Well 
thought  out  plans  alone  if  accompanied  by  complete  instructions 
for  doing  work  often  produce  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent,  over  what  is  usually  done."  In  Ihese  words  Mr.  Gantt 
accurately  states  a  condition  which  exists  in  practically  every 
line  of  work  throughout  the  whole  country.  This  condition  is 
one  which  not  only  benefits  no  one  but  actually  is  a  decided  detri- 
ment in  any  way  it  may  be  looked  upon.  It  is  a  condition  which 
should  be  a  source  of  national  shame,  but  luckily  it  is  also  one 
that  can  be  remedied.  In  this  book,  which  is  positively  fascinat- 
ing to  anyone  interested  in  the  subject,  the  author  points  out 
very  clearly  that  this  frightful  mefficient  condition  of  labor  is 
not  by  any  means  the  fault  of  the  workman,  who  throughout  has 
taken  the  most  logical  and  natural  course  under  the  conditions 


existing,  but  it  is  very  decidedly  the  fault  of  the  managers. 
Luckily  a  great  majority  of  these  are  capable  of  being  educated, 
and  Mr.  Gantt,  together  with  others  like  him,  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  their  efforts  rewarded  by  general  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  of  labor  throughout  the  country. 

There  is  nothing  intricate  or  difficult  in  the  schemes  proposed 
as  a  remedy,  and  in  this  book,  which  is  a  collection  of  papers 
and  articles  written  by  the  author  at  various  times,  the  basic 
principles  of  the  proper  scheme  of  progress  are  briefly  but 
very  clearly  brought  forward.  The  whole  problem  is  summed 
up  by  the  author  as  consisting  of  but  three  parts ;  first,  to  find 
out  the  proper  day's  task  for  a  man  suited  to  the  work ;  second, 
to  find  out  the  compensation  needed  to  enthuse  such  men  to  do 
a  full  day's  work;  third,  to  plan  so  that  the  workman  may  work 
continuously  and  efficiently.  It  is  also  pointed  out  by  the  author 
that  the  proper  method  of  pa)mient  is  really  one  of  the  minor 
parts  of  the  whole  problem.  In  solving  this  problem  Mr.  Gantt 
has  evolved  what  he  calls  the  "task  work  with  a  bonus"  and 
states  that  the.  elements  on  which  this  system  is  founded  arc  as 
follows:  I.  A  scientific  investigation  m  detail  of  each  piece 
of  work  and  a  determination  of  the  best  methods  and  shortest 
time  in  which  the  work  can  be  done.  2.  A  teacher  capable  of 
teaching  the  best  method  in  the  shortest  time.  3.  Reward  for 
both  teacher  and  pupil  when  the  latter  is  successful.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  practical  working  of  the  system  recommended  a  num- 
ber of  real  examples  are  shown  and  discussed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  its  kind  published 
in  years.  It  deals  with  a  subject  which  is  of  interest  and  Im- 
portance to  the  whole  country  and  should  be  read  by  every  man 
who  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  workmen. 


Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  for  1910.  Forty-third  annual  edition, 
2,685  pages.  Published  by  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  Co.,  68 
William  street.  New  York.    Price,  $10.00. 

This  number  is  devoted  exclusively  to  statements  of  the  rail- 
roads and  street  raihvay.s,  the  statements  of  industrial  corpora- 
lions  having  been  incorporated  in  a  separate  book  mentioned  in 
the  Sept.  issue  of  this  journal.  The  present  manual  appears  in 
a  new  and  attractive  type,  larger  and  more  legible  than  that  used 
in  former  editions,  with  a  new  feature  consisting  of  a  number  of 
analytical  tables,  so  constructed  as  to  offer  a  test  of  the  financial 
strength  and  the  operating  efficiency  of  every  important  system. 
These  tables,  which  have  never  been  presented  in  a  reference 
work,  will  be  found  very  valuable. 

The  total  mileage  of  steam  railroads  on  December  31,  1909, 
is  reported  as  238,356  miles,  against  232,046  miles  on  December 
31,  1908,  showing  an  increase  of  6,310  miles.  The  gross  earnings 
of  these  roads  for  1909  was  reported  as  $2,513,212,763,  showfng 
an  increase  of  $106,192,953  or  4.41  per  cent.,  and  the  net  earnings 
for  1909  were  $852,153,280,  an  increase  of  18.72  per  cent.  The 
capital  stock  was  $8,030,680,963  for  1900,  an  increase  of  about 
$389,000,000  or  5.09  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
funded  debt  was  $9,118,103,813,  an  increase  of  only  3.75  per  cent 
The  revenue  per  ton  mile  was  0.757  cent,  as  against  0.767  cent 
in  1908,  and  per  passenger  mile  was  1.934  cents,  as  against  1,964 
cents  in  1908. 


Twentieth  Century  Sheet  Metal  Worker.    By  H.  E.  Osborne.    86 
pages,  5  x  "jYz.    Illustrated.    Published  by  the  American  Arti- 
san, 355  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.     Price,  cloth,  $1.00; 
paper,  60c. 
Mr.  Osborne  is  a  practical  sheet  metal  worker  of  many  years 
experience,   and  has   recognized  the   need   of   a  popular   priced 
pocket  reference  book  of  short  cuts  and  quick  methods,  combined 
with  accurate  information  for  the  tinner  or  sheet  metal  worker. 
He  therefore  in  writing  this  book  has  eliminated  all  long  winded 
scientific  rules  and  explanations,  and  has  given  plain,  straight- 
forward, clean  cut  information  in  simple  language,  which,  whil- 
it  is  suitable  for  the  youngest  apprentice,  is  equally  valuable  tto. 
practical  use  of  the  journeyman.    The  illustrations  are  large  and 
well  arranged  and  with  all  the  book  seems  to  be  particularly  well 
suited  for  the  use  intended. 
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PERSONALS 


C.  M.   Stansbury  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Ocean  Shore  Ry.,  with  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.   F.   Farrell   has   been   appointed   purchasing   agent  of  the 
Detroit  &  Charlevoix  R.  R.,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


J.  E.   Cameron   has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Kentwood,  Greensburg  &  Southwestern  R.  R.  at  Gulfport,  Miss. 


E.  L.  E^URDiCK  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  tests 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  with  office  at  Topeka, 
Kan. 


E.  D.  Bronner  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Detroit  &  Charlevoix  R.  R.,  with  office  at  Detroit, 
Mich. 


P.  J.  Hannifan  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
of  the  Rochester  division  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  office  at 
Avon,  N.  Y. 


S.  A.  Rogers  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R.,  with  office  at  Sey- 
mour, Ind. 


P.  G.  Leonard  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
on  the  Hocking  Valley  Ry.  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  succeeding  L.  C. 
Engler,  deceased. 


Henry  S.  Bryan,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Duhith  &  Iron  Range  R.  R.,  at  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  died  Octo- 
ber 2  at  Rochester,  Wis. 


C.  A.  Kothe,  assistant  general  foreman  in  the  Jersey  City, 
south  side,  shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  foreman  at  Bergen,  N.  J. 


A.  M.  Gr-\cie  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the  car  depart- 
ment of  the  Northern  Central  Ry.  at  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  shops, 
succeeding  J.  W.  Hawthorne,  deceased. 


C.  H.  Norton,  general  foreman  at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  on  the  Erie 
Railroad,  has  been  transferred  to  Jersey  City  in  a  similar  capac- 
ity, succeeding  F.   H.   Murray,  promoted. 


W.  A.  Yanda  has  been  appointed  machine  foreman  on  the 
Northern  district  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  succeeding  P.  F.  Low,  resigned. 


H.  F.  Wardeli.  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  equipment  of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R., 
and  of  the  Belt  Railway  Company  of  Chicago. 


Chas.  Drury,  general  foreman  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
has  been  appointed  division  master  mechanic  at  Arkansas  City, 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 


G.  W.  Russell,  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia &  Norfolk  R.  R.  at  Cape  Charles  City,  Va.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  equipment  inspector  of  that  road. 


C.  A.  Brandt  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  and  the  Peoria 
&  Eastern  Ry.,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


C.  James,  formerly  master  mechanic  on  the  Erie  Railroad  at 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  has  been  transferred  in  a  similar  capacity 
to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  succeeding  John  J.  Dewey,  resigned. 


C.  M    Stone  has  been  appointed  machine  foreman  on  the  Ter- 


minal and  Illinois  divisions  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office 
at  Chicago,  succeeding  W.  Marks,  assigned  to  other  duties. 


F.  A.  Chase,  formerly  general  mechanical  inspector  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  has  retired  from  active 
service  after  almost  6i  years  of  railway  and  mechanical  work. 


M.  A.  Kinney,  master  mechanic  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Ry.  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  with  office  at  Columbus,  succeeding  G.  J.  De  Vilbiss, 
deceased. 


F.  H.  Murray  has  been  promoted  from  general  foreman  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  shop  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  master  mechanic 
of  the  Delaware  division  of  that  road,  with  office  at  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. 


W.  J.  Hill,  formerly  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  at  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  has  been 
appointed  division  master  mechanic  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  vice  J.  R. 
Cook,  resigned. 


O.  S.  Jackson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville  Ry.,  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  with  office  at  Lafayette,  succeeding 
John  Gill,  resigned. 


Garrett  Vliet,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Ry.,  at  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Western  division,  with  office  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  succeeding 
W.  Hamilton,  resigned. 


Paul  L.  Grove,  assistant  master  mechanic  at  the  Altoona  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  assistant  en- 
gineer of  motive  power  of  the  Buffalo  division  of  that  road, 
with  office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


James  L.  Cunningham  has  been  promoted  to  master  mechanic 
of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  R.  R.  at  Cape  Charles, 
Va.  He  was  formerly  assistant  master  mechanic  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  at  Williamsport,  Pa. 


L.  L.  Wood,  formerly  general  foreman  of  shops  of  the  Evans- 
ville  &  Terre  Haute  R.  R.,  and  since  August  acting  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  with  office  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  succeeding  G.  H. 
Bussing,  resigned. 


C.  L.  McIlvaine,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the 
Buffalo  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  Erie  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Northern  Central  Ry.,  with 
office  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  succeeding  J.  L.  Cunningham,  pro- 
moted. 


P.  H.  Cosgrove  has  been  appointed  General  Car  Inspector,  to 
look  after  all  matters  pertaining  to  Car  Equipment,  Repairs  and 
Inspection,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R. 
and  Southern  Pacific  Ry.  lines  east  of  Sparks.  Previous  to  ac- 
cepting this  position  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  General  Car  Foreman  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 


Archibald  C.  Robson,  for  many  years  stationed  in  Buffalo  as 
master  car  builder  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry., 
died  October  6,  at  his  home  in  that  city,  aged  8o  years.  Since 
retirement  from  the  railroad  service  he  had  been  the  founder,  and 
for  many  years  was  president  and  vice-president,  of  the  Erie 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Central  Railway  Club. 


J.  T.  Brady,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford   R.   R.,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been 
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transferred  to  the  Readville  shops,  and  Geo.  Donahue,  super- 
intendent of  shops  at  Readville,  has  been  transferred  to  New 
Haven.  Mr.  Brady  was  for  several  years  master  mechanic  at 
Norwood  Central,  Mass.,  in  charge  of  the  Midland  division  of 
the  New  Haven  road,  and  he  now  returns  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  scene  of  his  earlier  efforts. 


Locomotive— 4.6-4  Type  Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  435  (November). 


Total  weight,  236,000  lbs. 
Weight  on  drivers,  135,000  lbs. 
Cylinders,  20  and  26  in. 
Superheating  surface,   366  sq,  ft. 


Wheels,  83  in. 

Total  heating  surface,   1,801    sq.   ft. 

.Steam  pressure,  200  lbs. 

Tractive  effort,  28,100  lbs. 


FOR     YOUR     CARD    INDEX 


A  powerful  suburban  tank  locomotive,  designed  and  built  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  design  includes  a  number 
of  parts  built  up  of  steel  plates  and  shapes.  These  are  fully 
illustrated  in  this  article. 


Some  of  the  more  important  articles  in  this  issue  arranged  for 
clipping  and  insertion  in  a  card  index.  Extra  copies  of  this  page 
will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  only  for  eight  cents  in  stamps. 


Machine  Tools — 16-Inch  Crank  Shaper 

Amer.  Eng.,  iqio,  p.  454   (November). 


A  new   16-inch  shaper  designed  by  the  Stockbridge  Machine 
Acetylene  Welding  TorchAMER.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  431   (November).      Tool  Co.  .^  " 

An  article  by  J.  F.  Springer  in  which  the  mixing  of  the  gases  '  "  "'''"  ': 

in  the  tip  is  considered,  with  a  general  discussion  on  the  method 

of  obtaining  the  high  temperature,  and  how  to  use  the  torch  in       »-,._,      „.        .     .^  .       ,       «■ 

^.     ,  ,  Machine  Tools— Electric  Drive  tor  Planer 

practical  work. 

Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  455  (November). 

A  new  electric  speed  controller  applied  to  the  Cincinnati  planer. 
Apprenticeship  System— Erie  Railroad  Permits  a  wide  variation  of  the  traverse  nnd  return  of  the  table. 

Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  445  (November).  '-y'^'^-'''^--'-':^-.,^  ly::\\^:':\^'  ■■''■■.  '<■<- 

Brief   notice,   showmg  the   success   that   has   accompanied  the  J^J-r • 

apprenticeship  system  on  this  road  after  its  first  year.  ■■■y'^\Jy:r^ 


Boiler— Locomotives  Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  421   (November). 

A  review  of  the  reports  presented  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
International  Railway  Congress.  These  reports  indicate  a  sad 
lack  of  uniformity  in  practices  in  the  various  countries  and  offer 
little  prospect  of  immediate  improvement.  This  article  is  con- 
fined very  largely  to  a  discussion  of  foreign  practices. 


Machine  Tools— Hollow  Chisel   Mortiser 

A.MER.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  453  (November). 

Powerful   machine    built   by    the    Bentel    and    Margedant    Co. 
Specially  adapted  for  railroad  car  shops. 


Piec«  Work — The  Pioneer  in  Introducing 
'      '  .     Ameb.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  428  (November). 


C»r-Stock-P.  R.  R.        Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  446  (November).  ^  review  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  experiment  of  20  years  ago 

Illustrated    description    of    some  excellent  stock  cars  recently      in   introducing  piece  work  in  the  motive  power  department, 
put  into  service  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 


Locomotive,  2-8-8-2  Type  Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  427  (November). 


Total  weight,  448,750  lbs. 
Weight  on  drivers,  405, 4C0  lbs. 
Wheels,  56  in.  diameter. 
Cylinders,  20  and  40  x  32  in. 
Tractive  effort,  97,200  lbs. 


Total  heating  surface,  5,203  sq.  ft. 
Feed    water    heating    surface,    694 

sq.  ft. 
Steam  pressure,  210  lbs. 


Built  for  the  Virginian  Ry.  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
for  service  on  a  2  per  cent,  grade. 


Shops — S.  P.  R.  R.  at  Empalme,  Mex. 

;;-./ 7  -       Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  444  (November). 

Brief,  illustrated  description,  largely  considering  electric  equip- 
ment. 


Locomtoive   2-8-0   Type  Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  449  (November). 


Total  weight,  215,700  lbs. 
Weight  on  drivers,  189,200  lbs. 
Cylinders,   23  and   30  in. 
Tractive  effort,  42,800  lbs. 


Wheels,  63  in. 

Total  heating  surface.  3,369.2  sq.  ft. 

Steam  pressure,  200  lbs. 


Designed  and  built  by  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 


Locomotive,  4-6-2  Type    Amer.  Eng.,  I9ii6,  p.  448  (November). 


1  otdl  weight,  248,800  lbs. 
Height  on  drivers,  160,100  lbs. 
Cylinders,  23  x  28  in. 
Tractive  effort,  26,600  lbs. 


Wheels,  69  in. 

Total    beating   surface,    3,910   sq.    ft. 

Steam  pressure,  200  lbs. 


Designed  and  built  by  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 


Valve  Gear 


:.i''AuER.  Eng.,  igio,  p.  442  (November). 


Fully    illustrated   description    of    the    improved    Baker-Pilliod 
valve  gear.  ;...         -  ..- 


Wheels — Test  for  Determining  the  Roundness  of  Chilled 

Amer.  Eng.,  19 10,  p.  425  (November). 

Report  of  some  careful  measurements  made  on  newly  cast 
wheels,  with  illustrations  showing  in  an  exaggerated  form  the 
shapes  discovered;  also  suggestions  for  improving  the  practice 
to  obtain  better  results. 
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CATALOGS 


IN    WRITING    FOR   THESE    PLEASE    MENTION    THIS    JOURNAL. 


Water  Softener. — The  L.  M.  Booth  Company,  136  Liberty  St.,  New 
York,  has  issued  a  circular  describing  the  type  "G"  Booth  water  softener, 
which  appliance  has  met  with  hearty  approval  for  its  simplicity  of  con- 
struction. 


Lock  Nuts. — The  Columbia  Nut  and  Bolt  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  issued  two  illustrated  booklets  describing  the  "Original"  and  the 
"Improved*'  lock  nut,  and  pointing  out  its  superiority  over  other  forms 
of  tight  fastenings  for  bolts. 


Single  Phase  Induction  Motors. — Bulletins  3139  and  3140,  issued  by 
the  Emerson  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  describe  respectively  the 
back-geared  types  with  countershaft,  of  Yj  and  yi  horse  power,  and  the  full 
load  clutch  types  of  1/20  to  i^   horsepower. 


Car  Ventilators. — A  circular  issued  by  Burton  W.  Mudge  and  Com- 
pany, 1023  People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  III.,  describes  the  Garland  car 
ventilator  for  interurban,  street,  elevated,  subway  and  tunnel  cars,  and 
thoroughly  explains  the  simple  working  of  the   system. 


Adaptability  of  the  Gisholt  Lathe. — This  is  the  title  of  a  leaflet 
issued  by  the  Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  on  which  is  illustrated 
the  range  of  work  that  may  be  finished  on  these  lathes.  The  description 
and  cuts  incidental  to  the  finishing  of  a  twin  cylinder  for  an  automobile 
engine  are   of  much   interest. 


Locomotive  Supekheaters. — The  advantages  of  superheating  are  well 
presented  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Locomotive  Superheater  Co.,  30 
Church  St.,  New  York,  in  which  the  company's  types  A,  B  and  C  super- 
heaters are  fully  described  and  illustrated,  and  much  valuable  information 
is  presented  in  concise  form  relative  to  the  general  question  of  super- 
heating. 


Flexible  Transmission. — Bulletin  No.  22,  issued  by  the  Coates  Clip- 
per Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  presents  largely  through  illustrations, 
which  are  self-explanatory,  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  flexible  power 
transmission  can  be  applied.  The  book  contains  C6  pages  and  over  100 
tine  cuts  of  the  tools  manufactured  by  the  company  and  their  method  of 
application. 


Leather  Belting. — "The  Difference  Between  Albeco  Laminated  and 
Multi-Lap  Leather  Belting"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  being  distributed  by  the 
American  Laminated  Belting  Co.,  113  Hudson  St.,  New  York.  This  book- 
let is  especially  interesting  in  that  it  gives  close  comparisons  of  the  operat- 
ing principles,  power  transmitting  qualities  and  ultimate  economy  of  both 
types  of  belting. 


Horizontal  Center  Crank  Engines. — Bulletin  182  of  the  Sturtevant 
Engineering  Series,  issued  by  B.  F.  Sturtevant  &  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
describes  the  H.  C.  1  horizontal  center  crank  engines,  and  contains  inter- 
esting and  valuable  tables  covering  net  horsepowers,  etc.  The  bulletin 
also  includes  a  lettered  diagram  and  table  of  principal  dimensions  for 
engines  of  all  sizes  in  class  H.  C.  1. 


Heating  and  Lighting. — The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co.,  2 
kector  St.,  New  York,  commenced  the  issue,  October  1,  of  a  new  publi- 
cation called  "The  Safety  Heating  and  Lighting  News,"  the  object  of 
which  is  to  place  before  railroad  men  matters  of  interest  relating  to  light- 
ing and  heating  railroad  cars  and  allied  subjects.  The  contents  of  the 
initial  number  have  been  carefully  selected  and  it  contains  much  inter- 
esting matter  on  these  important  subjects. 


Electric  Light  and  Power  Machinery. — A  very  attractive  souvenir 
bulletin  of  the  inspection  trip  of  Cincinnati's  commercial  organizations  to 
the  new  plant  of  the  Triumph  Electric  and  the  Triumph  Ice  Machine 
Companies,  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  April  30,  1910,  is  now  being  distributed. 
In  addition  to  an  account  of  the  inspection  proceedings,  the  book  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  company  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphic  reproductions  of  interesting   views  about  the  plant. 


Standard  Specifications. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has 
issued  a  very  valuable  pamphlet  under  the  above  title,  which  covers  com- 
prehensively and  in  compact  form  the  standard  specifications  for  structural 
steel,  special  plate  and  rivet  steel,  building,  bridge  and  ship  material, 
concrete  reinforcement  bars,  forgings,  axles  and  wheels,  and  structural 
nickel  steel,  as  adapted  by  the  Association  of  American  Steel  Manufac- 
turers, the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials. 


Train  Lighting. — Bulletin  No.  47C9,  issued  by  the  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  entitled  "Train  Lighting  with  G-E  Mazda 
and  Tantalum  Lamps,"  should  be  of  interest  to  all  connected  with  this 
branch  of  transportation.  Owing  to  the  high  efficiency  of  these  lamps  they 
are  admirably  adapted  to  this  service,  while  the  strong  filament  of  the 
Tantalum    and    the    flexible    mount    of    the    Mazda    filament    renders    them 


capable  of  withstanding  the  sudden  jars  and  shocks   incident  to   railway 


Bolt  Threading  and  Tapping  Machines. — This  subject  is  thoroughly 
covered  from  a  productive  standpoint  by  the  Webster  and  Perks  Tool  Co., 
Springfield,  C,  in  a  30  page  catalogue,  which  fully  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  line  of  bolt  pointing,  thrcatling  and  special  tapping  machines 
manufactured  by  that  company.  The  catalogue  calls  particular  attention 
to  the  many  very  material  improvements  and  additions  to  the  line  of 
horizontal  threading  and  special  tapping  machines  which  have  followed 
since  the  inception  of  the  company's  business  in  1891,  and  a  very  cleverly 
arranged  half-tone  plate  is  included,  illustrating  the  wide  range  of  work 
of  which  these  machines  are  capable.  The  catalogue  also  contains  tables 
of  speeds  for  cutting  bolts  and  tapping  nuts,  and  other  information  of 
value  to  those  interested  in   this  machinery. 


NOTES 


The  T.  II.  Symington  Co. — On  Noyember  1st  the  Chicago  offices  of  this 
company  will  be  moved  from  Railway  Exchange  to  Suite  623-625  People's 
Gas  Building. 


Wells  Brothers  Co. — In  mentioning  last  month  the  removal  of  this  com- 
pany from  120  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  to  00  Worth  St.,  the  latter  address 
should  have  been  SO  Centre  St.,  where  a  full  and  complete  stock  of  screw 
cutting  machines  will  be  carried. 


Westinchouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. — This  company  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Boston  pnd  Maine  R.  R.  a  contract  for  the  entire  equip- 
ment in  connection  with  the  electrification  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  under 
the  Hoosac  Mountain,  in  Massachusetts. 


Triumph  Electric  Co. — The  above  company  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  announces 
the  following  change  in  address  and  management  of  its  Chicago  offices: 
W.  R.  Bonham  succeeds  F.  L.  Merrill,  as  manager,  and  is  located  at  No. 
275  La  Salle  St.,  instead  of  in  the   Manhattan   Building  as  formerly. 


McKeen  Motor  Car  Co. — The  Southern  Pacific  Ry.  has  placed  an  order 
with  this  conijiany  for  rnc  7oft.  motor  car,  an<I  it  will  build  a  similar 
one  for  the  Rock  Island  lines.  It  has  also  recently  delivered  a  70-ft. 
gasoline  motor  car  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  for  service  out  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Burton   W.   Mudce  &  Co. — This  company,  of  Chicago,   III.,  has  elected 

Robert    D.    Sinclair,    secretary    and    treasurer.  Mr.    Sinclair,    in    accepting 

this    position,    retired    from    one    of    the    most  responsible    positions    in    the 

First  National   Bank  of  that  city,   with  which  institution   he  had  been   con- 
nected for  many  years. 


Atlantic  Works,  Incorporated. — It  is  announced  from  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  this  firm  that  Thomas  T.  Power,  James  J.  Power,  and  Lawrence  C. 
Power,  of  the  firm  of  L.  Power  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  purchased 
control  of  all  the  stock  of  the  above  corporation,  and  in  Ihe  future  will 
assume  complete   charge   of  all   its  affairs. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. — C.  H.  Peterson,  hitherto  connected  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  Standard 
Steel  Works  Co.,  has  been  appointed  Southwestern  representative  of  these 
companies  with  office  at  914  Security  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Edward 
B.  Halsey,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  office,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fz\ci  department  of  the  Philadelphia  office. 


Galena  Signal  Oil  Co. — Recent  government  tests  of  this  company's 
improved  oil  for  locomotive  headlights,  known  as  Galena  Railway  Safety 
Oil  "B,"  show  it  to  produce,  with  headlights  of  ordinary  construction,  a 
mininuim  of  1,800  candle  power.  In  the  instance  of  a  headlight  equipped 
with  sixteen-inch  optical  lens,  costing  no  more  than  the  initial  cost  of 
the  ordinary  reflector,  and  much  less  fcr  maintenance,  the  minimum 
candle  power  increased  to  2,400. 


Gisholt  Machine  Co. — It  is  mutually  announced  by  this  company  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  Joseph  T.  Rycrson  and  Son,  Chicago,  that  an 
association  of  interests  has  been  formed  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
machinery  and  machine  tools.  Extensive  additions  will  be  made  at  once 
to  the  Gisholt  plant  which  will  greatly  increase  the  output  of  that  com- 
pany, and  permit  of  development  which  the  association  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing machine  tool  builders  with  a  strong  machinery  organization  would  seem 
to   prophesy. 


J.  G.  White  &  Co. — This  firm  of  engineers  and  contractors,  New  York 
City,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 
Railway  Company  for  the  erection  of  railroad  shops  at  its  Mayfield 
yards,  Mayfield,  Pa.,  near  Carbondale.  The  work  to  be  carried  out  con- 
sists of  a  ten  stall  roundhouse,  with  a  75-foot  turntable,  machine  shop, 
carpenter  shop,  with  complete  power  plant;  storehouse,  office  building,  oil 
building,  sand  storage,  drier  and  loading  house;  and  a  complete  coaling 
station,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  approximately  1,000  tons.  The  buildings 
will  be  of  the  usual  type  of  brick  and  steel  construction.  The  estimated 
cost  is  approximately  $150,000. 


An   Excellent   Locomotive  Terminal 


THE    NEW    YORK    CENTRAL     &    HUDSON     RIVER     RAILROAD    COMPLETED    ABOUT    SIX    MONTHS    AGO    AT 
CORNING,  NEW  YORK.  A  LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINAL  CONSTRUCTED    FROM    THE    PLANS    ADOPTED    AS 
STANDARD    AFTER    SEVERAL    YEARS'    INVESTKIATION  AND  STUDY  OF  THE  SUBJECT.     OTHER 
TERMINALS    THROUGHOUT    THE    SYSTEM    ILWE   RKKX   AND   ARE   BEING   CONSTRUCT- 
ED   FROM    THE    SAME     STANDARD    PLANS. 


In  many  ways  the  facilities  provided  for  properly  taking  care 
of  locomotives  in  service  are  the  most  important  under  the  motive 
power  department's  jurisdiction  and  in  fact  at  times  are  the 
most  important  features  of  the  whole  sciieme  of  operation.  That 
this  fact  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  officials  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  character  of  the 
terminals,  which  are  now  being  erected.  The  beginning  of  the 
movement  for  uniform  high  class  locomotive  terminals  on  this 
road  dates  back  a  number  of  years  to  the  appointment  of  care- 


a  number  of  small  details  after  c.vpcritnce,  but  in  general  they 
are  the  same  as  were  originally  adopted  and  from  them  five  or 
six  terminals  of  various  sizes  have  been  corrtructed  and  others 
arc   in   the   process  of  being  built. 

At  Corning,  N.  Y.,  on  the  old  Fall  Brook  Road,  a  new  location 
was  selected  for  the  yard  and  the  terminal  which  accompanied 
it  forms  probably  the  best  example  of  the  standard  construc- 
tion and  is  a  practically  ideal  locomolivi  terminal  of  its  size. 

The  traffic  on  this  road  consists   very  largely  of  coal  and  is 


GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    TERMIN.\L    ON    THE    NEW   YORK    CENTR.\L    LINES    AT   CORNING,    M^    Y.,   TAKEN    FROM    THE    TOP   OF 

THE   COALING   STATION 


fully  selected  committees  who  gave  the  v. hole  subject  the  most 
careful  investigation  and  study,  and  whose  reports  were  most 
thoroughly  discussed  by  all  of  the  departments  interested ;  suffi- 
cient time  and  attention  being  given  to  the  subject  to  permit 
thoroughly  satisfactory  compromises  on  points  where  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  different  departments. 

Following  this  preliminary  work  standard  designs  were  drawn 
up  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  These  standards  were, 
of  course,  arranged  to  have  sufficient  flrxibility  to  allow  for  the 
varying  demands  of  diflferent  points  and  include  such  matters  as 
section  of  the  enginchousc,  diameter  and  type  of  turntable, 
heating  system,  lighting,  construction  of  pits  and  floors,  cinder 
pits,  general  track  arrangement,  type  ol  architecture,  etc.  It 
has  been   found   advisable  to  change  the  original   standards  in 


such  as  to  require  the  turning  of  80  locomotives  in  24  hours 
on  an  average.  These  are  principally  of  large  consolidation 
type.  Although  the  enginehouse  has  30  stalls,  six  of  these  are 
in  tlie  drop  pit  section  and  are  used  ordinarily  for  light  repair 
work,  leaving  but  24  stalls  for  terminal  service.  On  the  basis 
of  80  engines  every  24  hours,  this  gives  an  average  of  seven 
and  a  quarter  hours  for  each  engine  to  remain  in  the  house. 
Since  practically  all  of  the  crews  have  regularly  assigned  en- 
gines and  the  crews  have  at  least  eight  hours  rest,  storage  tracks 
are  provided  for  holding  the  locomotives  that  are  waiting  for 
their  crews. 

Reference  to  the  general  plan  of  the  terminal  on  page  463  will 
show  that  when  incoming  engines  entering  from  the  left  are 
abandoned  by  their  crews  near  the  coaling  station,  the  crews, 
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m  WRITIFfG    FOR   THESE    PLEASE    MENTION    THIS   JOURNAL. 


WATtR  SojTENER. — Tht  L.  M.  IJoc'th  Comi'any,  136  Liberty  St.,  Ni-w 
York,  has  issutd  a  circular  describing  the  type  "G"  ISooth  water  softener, 
Which  appliance  has  met  with  hearty  approval  for  its  simplicity  of  con- 
struction. 


Lock  Nuts.— The  Columbia  Nut  and  Bolt  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  issued  two  illustrated  booklets  describing  the  "Uriginal'*  and  the 
"Improved'  lock  nut,  and  pointing  out  its  suin-riority  over  othir  forms 
of  tiglii.  fastenings  fur  bolts. 


SiSoLE  PhASfe  iNDuctlON  MoTOKS. — Bulletins  3139  and  3140.  issued  by 
the  Kmerson  Kkctric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  describe  respectively  the 
backi;i  ,it(  il  tyln^  with  countershaft,  of  l^  and  |i  hor^e  power,  and  the  full 
load  clutch  types  of   l/i.'0  to   ij    horsepower 


<^.*i»  ■  Ventilators.— A  circular  issued  by  Burton  VV.  Mudge  and  Com- 
pany, I  !)»>:{  People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  HI.,  describes  the  Garland  car 
ventilator  for  interurban,  street,  elevatetl,  subway  anil  tunnel  cars,  and 
thoroughly   explains   the    simple    working   of   the    system. 


Adaptaiiilitv  of  the  (iisiioLT  Latiie. — This  is  the  title  of  a  leaflet 
issued  by  the  Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  on  which  is  illustrated 
the  range  of  work  that  may  be  tinished  on  th'jse  lathes.  The  descriptum 
and  cuts  incidental  to  the  tinishing  of  a  twin  cylinder  for  an  automobile 
engine   are   of   nn:ch    interest. 


!.(•(  o.Mi)riVE  Sri'KKiiiAi  i.ks.— The  ailvantages  of  superhe.iting  aie  well 
presented  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Locomotive  Su|H'rheater  Co.,  30 
Church  St.,  New  York,  in  which  the  company's  types  A.  U  and  C  super- 
heaters arc  fully  described  ami  illusttated,  ancl  much  valuable  information 
IS  presented  iii  concise  form  relative  to  the  general  question  of  super- 
hrating.  '/v.. 


..Flexible  Transmission.— Bulletin  No.  »'?,  issued  by  the  t.oatcs  Clip- 
per Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  presents  largely  through  illustrations, 
winch  are  self-explanatory,  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  flexible  power 
trau'iniission  can  be  apijliiil.  The  book  contains  C,C,  pages  and  over  100 
t;ne  cuts  of  the  tools  manufactured  by  the  company  and  their  method  of 
aitplicatiotiv -;.:">..>'; v.-  /'V /■• -•"H,:  '•:/ v'v'-.>;,.'J  ■.    '■  {•■■•^\'S.:' 


Leather  BeLTINC. — "The  Diflerence  Between  Albcco  Laminated  and 
Multi-Lap  Leather  Belting"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  being  distributed  by  the 
.\iiiencan  Laminated  Belting  Co..  113  Hudson  St.,  New  \iirk.  This  b.mk 
let  is  fspicially  Luterestirig  it;  that  it  gives  close  convparisuns  of  tin-  .'in  rat 
ing  prineiiiles,  power  trausniiltiiig  iiiialities  and  ultimate  teniioiui.  of  Imtli 
types    of    belting. 


Horizontal'  CewtE*'"  Crank  Engines.— Bulletin  lh2  of  the  Sturtcvant 
fcngineering  Series,  issuctl  by  B.  F.  Sturtcvant  &  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
describes  the  IL  C.  1  horizontal  center  crank  engines,  and  contains  inter- 
esting and  valuable  tables  covering  net  horsepowers,  etc.  The  bulletin 
also  includes  a  Uttered  diagram  and  table  of  principal  dimensions  for 
engines  of  all  sizes  in  class   H.  C.   1. 

IlEATliiG  ani>  L»<;htino. — The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co.,  2 
kcctor  St.,  New  York,  commenced  the  issue,  October  1,  of  a  new  publi- 
cati"n  called  "The  ."Safety  Heating  and  Lighting  News,"  the  object  of 
which  is  to  place  before  railroad  men  matters  of  interest  relating  to  light- 
ing and  heating  railrcid  cars  and  allied  subject.s.  The  contents  of  the 
initial  number  have  been  carefully  selected  anc!  it  contains  much  inter- 
esting  matter  on  these  important    subjects. 


klECTlilc  LrcrtT'AWD  Power  Machinery. — A  very  attractive  souvenir 
bulletiit  of  the  insi«-ction  trip  of  Cincinnati's  commircial  orgaiiizalions  to 
the  nevv  plant  of  the  Trinrnjih  KKctric  and  the  Triumph  Ice  Machine 
("ompanies,  (."incinnati,  (>.,  on  .\pril  30,  lOl'l,  is  now  being  <listrll)uted. 
In  a<l>lition  t.>  an  account  of  the  inspection  proceedings,  the  book  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  company  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphic  repro<Iuctions  of  interesting  views  about   the   plant.        ■■■f  .'■  (%"  .'' 


Standard  SfEriFICATioNs. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co..  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has 
issued  a  very  valuable  p.imphlet  under  the  above  title,  which  covers  com- 
prehensively and  in  compact  form  the  standard  specitications  for  structural 
steel,  special  plate  and  rivet  steel,  building,  bridge  and  ship  material, 
concrC-fc  Teinforcement  bars,  forgings,  axles  and  wheels,  and  structural 
nickel  steel,  as  ailapte<l  by  the  .Association  of  American  Steel  Manufac- 
turers, the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  .Xmerican  Society  for  Testing 
Materials. 


TWatn-  LtiiiiriVfi.-— KttlMirt  No.  ITI.!'.  I-mu  il  by  the  General  Etrrtric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  entitled  "Train  Lighting  with  G-E  Mazda 
and  Tantalum  Lamps,"  should  be  of  interest  to  all  connected  with  this 
branch  of  transportation.  Owing  to  the  high  cfTiciency  of  these  lamps  they 
arc  admirably  adapted  to  this  service,  while  the  strong  filament  of  the 
Tantalum    and    the    flexible    mount    of    the    Mazda    filament    renders    them 


capable    of    withstanding    the    sudden    jars    and    shocks    incitlent    to    railway 
service. 


Bolt  Thheabini;  and  Tapping  M.\ciiines.— This  subject  is  thorotighly 
covered  from  a  pioduetive  stamlpoinl  by  the  Webster  and  Perks  Tool  Co., 
Springfield,  ().,  in  a  30  page  catalogue,  which  fully  describes  and  illu*^ 
tiatis  the  line  uf  bolt  pointing,  tint  .-idinii  .iiiil  special  tappiui!  m.ieliiiies 
manufactured  by  that  company.  The  catalogue  calls  ]>articular  attention 
to  the  many  very  material  inipioveiiieiits  and  additions  to  the  line  of 
horizontal  threading  and  special  taojiing  inacliiiies  which  have  followed 
since  the  iucejition  of  the  company's  business  in  18!»1,  and  a  very  cleverly 
arrangeil  half-toi-.e  plate  is  included,  illustrating  the  wide  range  of  work 
of  which  these  machines  arc  capable.  The  catalogue  also  contains  tables 
of  speeds  lor  cutting  bolts  and  tapping  nuts,  and  other  iiiformatiou  of 
value   to   those   interested   in    this   machinery. 


NOTES 


Tin:  T  n.  Svmi.n<.ion  I'd.  On  .Novenilur  1st  the  Chicago  offices  of  tliis 
company  will  be  moved  Irom  Railway  K.xehange  to  Suite  t>-J3  t>2J  People's 
<ias  Building.  ■  J-"  ■■'■-■,• 


Wllls   IIkothhks  l"o.-    Ill  nil  iiliuiiiiig  last  nioiith  the   removal   of  this  coinr:% 
paiiy  from  VJu  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  to  l»0  Worth  St.,  the  latter  address 
should   have   been   !»<J  Centre   St.,   where   a   full   anil  complete   stock  of  screw 
cutting   mailiines  will  be  carried.  j'    /...,;.• 


Wkstixgiiouse   Elkitkk    &    .Manim  ACTL'KiNi,   C(i. — This  comiiany   has   reV 
ceived    from   the    Boston   Mid   .Maine    K.    K.    a   Contr.ict    for   tile    entire   equip- 
nieiit    in   connection   with   the   electrilication   of   the    Hoosnc   Tunnel,    under 
the    lloosac    Mountain,    in    Massachusetts.  ;..  .',:   ,   - 


Triumph   Kleitmi-  t'o. — The  above  comp.iny  of  Cincinnati,  <J.,  announces 
the    lollouiiig    eli.Tiige    in    addnss    and    iiia:i:igeiiieiit    of    its    Chicago    otbees:. 
W.   R.    Bouliam   succeeds   !•".   L.    .Merrill,  as  manager,  and  is  located  at  No. 
2»t1   La   Salle   St.,   instead  <>f   in   the    .Manhattan    Building  as   formerly. 

M(  Kii:n    .Motor   Cau   Co. — The   .Southern    Pacific   Ry.   has   placed  an   order 

with    tlii-.    euiiipaiiv     lor    ■  lie    7ofl.     motor    i  .ir,    ;ind    it     will    biiiM    .i    ^iiuilai 

one     for    the     Rock     Island     line-.       It    has    also     recently     deliveiid    a    ?o  ti. 

gasoline   motor   car  lu  the  .Chicago  ..Gf  vat   Wcj>ti-«i   Ky,.  for  service   out  of 

'Sx.  Joseph,  Moi.';'-',;'.-;''../ /..■  '■•  .^  !vi' ■'■  '■•  - .  -\;;--  '.'':■■''■,  T'  '.'■''■'■. ''.' "  ■^V  ■'    ■■•;. 


BiRio.x    W.    Mum.K    &    Co.   -This   company,  of    Cliiea.i;o,    111.,    has   elected; 

Robert    I).    Siiielair,    secretary    anil    treasuri  r.  .Mr.    Sinclair,    in    acceiiting 

this    position,    ritiud    frun    <  iie    of    the    niisl  responsible    positions    in    llic 

First    National    Bank    of    that    eily,    with    which  institution    he    had    beiil    coriv 

nccted   for  many   years.  _                -                       .- 


.\tlantk  Works,  Im  <iRroi,-ATH>.— It  is  announced  from  the  Philadelphia 
olViee  of  this  lirm  that  Thomas  T.  Power,  J.iiius  J.  Power,  and  l.awreiiee  C. 
Power,  of  the  lirm  of  L.  Power  Sr  Co.,  Phil.idilphia,  Pa.,  have  purchased 
control  of  all  the  stock  of  the  above  corpuration,  and.in.lhc  futur.c  will, 
.'isstime   coiii|ilite    i'liar;.'i-    of   all    its   al'lairs,    ■■•■■/■■;■'.'.    •".:';..    ''■'.'.'    ■:"    ,:.-".■; ,.'■'■    ••?:■, 


I'.AMiwiN  l.oi  oMorivi;  Works. — C.  H.  Peterson,  hitherto  connected  with 
the  Cliieat:o  office  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  Standar<l 
.Steel  \\  iiiks  Co.,  has  bei  n  ap|iointt  il  .Soiitliwesti  rn  represeillative  of  these 
companies  with  oflice  .it  Hit  Security  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Edward 
B.  Hal-ey,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  office,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  sale-i  department   of  Mu    Philadelphia  office. 

Galena  .Sicnai.  On.  Co.  Recent  governnieiit  tests  of  this  company'f • 
improved  oil  for  locomotive  In  adli:Iits,  knuwn  as  Galena  Railway  Safety 
Oil  "B,"  show  it  to  proiluce,  with  luadlii;liis  of  ordinary  construction,  a 
mininuim  of  l.MM)  candl'-  powft.  In  the  in-tanci-  of  :i  heailliglit  et|uip]ied 
with  sixleen-ineh  optical  lens,  costing  no  more  than  the  initial  cost  of 
the  ordinary  retlector,  ;ind  iniich  less  ft.r  maintenance,  the  niinimum 
candle   power   iiiereasid   to   '..'.KiU.     ,.     -  ■  .   ■■  ^   -' ;..      ;).:.       -.:■■./.    •      .;  .     i  •  [-.  ■    ■ 


Gisiioi.T  Machine  Co.^ — It  is  mutually  announeed  by  this  comjiany  of 
Madison.  Wis.,  and  the  J..s<  ph  '['.  Rvii^on  and  .Son,  Chicago,  that  an 
association  of  interests  has  bit  n  fornu  d  in  the  inannfacttire  and  sale  of 
maciiinery  and  machine  tools.  Extensive  ailditions  will  be  made  at  once 
to  the  Gi^-liolt  plant  which  will  grtally  increase  the  output  of  that  com- 
pany, .ind  permit  of  developnunl  which  the  association  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing machine  tool  buildi  rs  with  a  strong  machinery  organization  would  seem 
to    pro])hesy.  •-,.■...•./■;  .'    :~'-=  .^  .■.>.■-■■■'■■-.    '  ■■ 


J     G.    WniTF.  &   C!o. — This   firm   of  engineers   and   contractors,    New    York 
City,   has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the   New   York,   Ontario  &   Western 

Railw.iy  Coinoan.v  for  the  ericli'iii  ol  i.iilrn.nl  slio]i-  at  its  Maylield 
yards,  Maylield,  Pa.,  near  Carbondale.  The  work  to  be  carried  out  con- 
sists of  a  ten  stall  roundhouse,  with  a  75- foot  turntable,  machine  shop, 
carpenter  shop,  with  complete  power  plant ;  storehouse,  office  building,  oil 
building,  sand  storage,  drier  and  loading  house;  and  a  complete  coaling 
station,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  approximately  1,000  tons.  The  buildings 
will  be  of  the  usual  type  of  brick  and  steel  construction.  The  estimated 
cost  is  approximately  $100,000. 


An   Excellent   Locombtive  Terininal 


tut:     K>'VV     YORK     CKXTRAr.     &     IllDSOX     KI\1.U     K  A  It.ko  \r»    <  itMlMKH  Kl  >     Ar.OlT    SIX     MONTHS     A<;<i    A.V- 
CORNINr..   NEW  YORK.   A   LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINAL  (  <  ».\S  I  Rll  TED    FROM    THE    PLANS    ADOPTED    AS        • 
.-      ■'   -      STANDARD    AFTER    SEVKRAL    YEARS'    IN\  ESTK  ;aTI<  >.V    \\I»  STl'irV  <  VF  THE  SIJBIECT      OTHER 
-;.•;.,:  TERMINALS    THROUGHOUT    THE    SYSTEM    MAN  E   KEEN   AND    ARE    I}ElXr,<;ONST.RlItT- 

;  '^,':^--V:'''i-/v::;.:--'  ^'^  -' .•;\>;'ed' 'from   the  same  .  standard  "plans.  ■■■'-    ^'  '^:-- •:/^-'■■^?  •^:->'^"^N^'"  V' 


:■,'  I'l  ninii\  way--  ilir  facilitii--  i>rci\i(K(l  for  (irnpcrly  takiiii;  care 
of  locomotives  ill  strvici'  ;irt'  t]ic  ni'ist  important  imdir  the  itiotivo- 
jiowiT  <lt]i.'iitimiit's  ii!ris<Iictit)n  and  in  fact  at  times  arc  tlu' 
most  impdrtaiit  fiaturvs  of  tlit*  whole  scilcmv  of  oiieration.  fliat 
this  fact  is  tlioiouiilily  appreciated  by  the  officials  ofvtlie  Xew 
York  Central  I.iius  isclearly  evidenced  by  tlic  character  of  the: 
.terminals,  which  are  now  beinjj  erected.  Tlie  beginning  of  the 
niovemeiit   for  nniforni  high  class  locomotive  terminals  mi  tlm" 

Vroad  dat(  -  hack  a  i mnher  of  years,  io;  the  appointment  of  carc- 


a  ^H!Vl^><T;o^  M^^^^ 

:afe  tlu-  <.amc  its  Aiert-  originally  a«ioi>Je~»l  ;i»id  f rbittv  tlu-m  five  <>r 

■^i  \  -tenitinajs  iVf  various  si/c-.  havt»  hvvn  xorvthnlCfJ^  .a^]^rf.  *»tli<T«  ■ 

arts  in   I'he.  |irivcess<>f  being  Idiijt.     .  .':;  /<  :     '.',;■  ''    '         ; 

:;  At  Conviivg,  N;:!¥.,  «v  thc^o 

was  vejeclcd  for  the  van!  and  tbe  terrti'ital  wIVicb  accompanied 
it    Kirins   pnibalily    the    insV   exanipk\   ••{  ll.e    st,ii;ilanl   construe-, 
tii.ii  aini  is  a  pi:aclically  ideal  l<Wonu>tiy  v  tcfuui?^;*!-  «Vi"  its  ^iw.    , 
;  Jfu'-' irafti^  im  ibis  roa<!  coi jsi?ts  I'v^jv  lajHj^ly^f'of ;. cual  iuid  is". 


GKNFKM     \IIW     oi     IIIK    NFAV    FflCO  MOTIVE    TFRMIVM.    oN    ^tlK    XK\V  YORK    CCNTjftAiyJNES   AT  p*^^ 

-•-,-,'.  .  iHK  (:oAiJX<i-s:TATi(<N.  ■:■.':.•■;■>-.>•'/'■■.■  j'V:'-;;;^^  '''"yl' 


fully  ^tkctid  coniinitties  who  ga\e  tho  v.holi  subject  thotnosf 
careful  investigation  aiul  study,  and  v Ik.s*?  reports  were  most' 
thoroughly  discussed  by  all  of  tlu-  departments  interested ;  suffi- 
cient time  and  attiiitinu  I)eiii'^  gi\en  to  the  subject  to  permit 
thoroughly  sati-factory  compromises  on  points  where  there  was 
.«  difference  of  opinion  between  the  different  il(i)artmeiits. 
c  Following  this  preliminary  work  standard  designs  were  drawn 
lip  in  so  far  as  it  was  i)o<--ii)li.  jo  do  so.  't  Iioe  standards  were, 
of  course,  arranged  to  have  snflicient  ll  xibility  to  allmv  for  the 

varying  demand--  of  ditTerent  poirl~  and  include  -ncli  niatters-as 
secti'n  (if  tJK'  cugiucIU'Use,  ui.imvti  r  and  type  of  luintalile, 
heating  system,  lighting,  c<instructioii  of  pits  and  Hoors,  cimlcr 
pits,  general  track  arrangement,  type  of  architecture^  etc.  It 
has   been    fomiil    ai!visal>le   to   change   tlVo   original    standards   in 


stteft  as  W  recjiiH-e  the  twrnin  of  i<r»  t«>cf»inotives^^  in  -m  hours 
on  ail  ayerage.  :  These  are  principally  of  large  consolidation 
type.  Although  the  enginehonsc  has  30  stalls,  six  of  these  arc 
in  tlu  ilrop  pit  section  am!  nre  used  ordinarily  for  light  repair 
work,  leaving  but  J4  siaHs  for  terniiual  service.  On  the  basis 
of  <>'fjengiiieseAvryj.|;h'00*s.  tills  give^  an  average  of  seven 
and  a  qnarter  bours  f«*r  each  engine  'o  remain  in  the  house 
Since  jtractically, (11  "f  the  crews  have  rt-guiarly  assigned  en 
gincs  aiwl  the  crews  have  at  least  eight  hours  rest,  storage  track> 
sire  provided  for  lioUIing  the  loeomoUve's  :tlutf.afe"ttaitiii|g  for 
theifci^evvs. ;;  ./ ^.  ..-•■,,^    ,' '    ■  / 

Kelereiicc  to  ttie  ^^tieral  plan  of  the  tcrtninal  on  page  463  will 
show  that  when  incoming  engines  entering   from  the   left  afi^  . 
abandoned   by  their  erev^siK.ir  the  coaling   statioiii  the  crewfg;;-;; 


^46ri  (:  I  tef  H  M  tsivK  V: 
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checking  their  oil  cans,  tools,  etc.,  in  the  small  building  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  near  the  coaling  station,  walk  down  to  the 
inspection  pits  and  deliver  their  v/ork  report.  A  hostler  takes  the 
locomotive  at  this  point,  coals,  sands  and  waters  it  and  places  it 
upon  the  inspection  pit,  whereupon  he  returns  for  another  en- 
gine. After  being  inspected  another  hostler  takes  it  to  the  ash 
pit  adjoining  and  after  the  fires  are  cleaned  puts  it  into  the 
enginehouse.  Although  four  inspection  and  four  ash  pits  are 
shown  in  the  drawing  but  three  have  been  constructed  for  the 
present.  The  arrangement  at  the  coaling  station  is  such  that 
coal  and  sand  are  taken  at  the  same  time  on  any  of  the  three 
tracks  and  the  water  cranes  are  far  enough  away  to  allow 
an  engine  being  coaled  while  another  is  faking  water. 
In  addition  to  the  enginehouse  and  roahng  station  there  are 


track  arrangement  for  the  storage  of  loaded  and  empty  coal 
cars.  The  receiving  hopper  is  36  ft.  long,  located  at  one  side  of 
the  station  proper  and  is  covered  with  a  concrete  canopy,  the 
loaded  cars  from  the  storage  tracks  being  run  down  over  it 
largely  by  gravity.  Hopper  bottom  cars  are  used  altogether 
for  the  coal  supply  and  they  discharge  upon  a  grating  of  54  x 
4  in.  bars  spaced  15  in.  apart  in  both  directions,  through  which 
the  coal  passes  to  a  revolving  feeder  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper.  This  feeder  measures  the  charge  of  coal  delivered  to 
the  elevator  buckets  and  prevents  the  overfilling  of  the  buckets 
and  the  spilling  of  the  coal  into  the  bucket  pit.  The  buckets 
are  automatically  loaded  and  unloaded,  and  are  of  V^  tons 
capacity  each.  They  are  designed  to  be  operated  at  such  a  speed 
as  to  give  an  el^vatiflg  capacity  of  75  tons  per  hour.     Actually. 


TKACK     ARRANGEMENT     AND     LOCATION     OF     BUILDINGS     AT    CORNING    LOCOMOTI\T.     TERMINAL 


three  other  buildings  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  ter- 
minal; one  measuring  50  ft.  in  width  and  195  ft.  long,  houses 
a  machine  shop  50  by  100  ft.,  a  storehouse  25  by  50  ft.,  an  oil 
room  20  by  50  ft.,  an  engineers'  rest  room  and  a  general  fore- 
man's office.  Another  building  contains  the  power  plant  and  a 
third  is  the  blower  house,  which  is  connected  to  the  engine- 
house  by. a  covered  passageway.  The  ijird's-eye  view  on  page 
461  shows  the  general  appearance  and  relative  size  of  these 
structures. 

A  study  of  the  track  arrangement  will  show  that  all  possi- 
ble contingencies  of  operation  .have  been  provided  for.  Most 
of  the  outgoing  locomotives  pass  over  the  bridge  to  the  right  and 
suitable  tracks  are  provided  for  this  switching  movement,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  possible  interference  in  case  of  accident.  Ar- 
rangements are  made  to  pass  the  locomotive  directly  from  the 
coaling  station  to  the  house  without  going  on  to  the  cinder  pit 
and  also  to  get  one  locomotive  ahead  of  another  after  it  leaves 
the  coaling  st-ation,  if  so  desired.  In  studying  this  track  ar- 
rangement it  should  be  remembered  that  practically  nothing  but 
freight  and  switch  engines  are  housed  at  this  point. 

Coaling  Station. 

For  its  capacity  the  coaling  station  at  Corning  is  a  model  of 
its  kind.  The  structure  is  of  reinforced  concrete  throughout 
and  the  coal  pockets  have  a  storage  capacity  of  300  tons.  It  is 
of  the  original  balanced  bucket  or  Holman  type  and  is  operated 
by  electric  power.  The  locomotives  take  coal  on  three  tracks, 
two  directly  below  the  bins  and  one  at  the  outside.  Reference 
to  the  photograph  sliows  the  general  appearance  of  the  station, 
which  has  an  extreme  height  above  the  .--ail  level  of  76  ft.  3  in. 
The  width  of  the  section  containing  the  pockets  is  22  ft.  The 
elevator  section  is  31  ft.  8  in.  in  width  and  the  receiving  hopper; 
and  hoist  sheds  are  extensions  from  this. 

Reference  to  the  general  plan  of  the  terminal  will  show  the 


however,   the   plant   tias    shown    itself    capable   a(.  elevating    50 
tons   in  less  than  one-half   hour.  '  \L 

No  provision  is  made  for  weighing  the  coal,  except  as  it  is 
weighed  in  the  car  and  the  amount  delivered  to  each  locomotive 
is  estimated  altogether  by  the  appearance  of  the  tender.  With 
tliis  exception  it  is  probably  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  plant 
in  the  country.  It  is  electric  lighted  throughout  and  is  pro- 
vided with  automatic  features  to  prevent  any  possible  accident. 
The  hoisting  drum  is  operated  by  an  electric  motor  of  the  in- 
duction type  and  limit  switches  are  provided  to  prevent  over- 
winding of  the  cable.  Steel  stairways  and  gangways  are  ar- 
ranged to  give  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  structure. 

An  unusual  provision  and  one  of  decided  value  in  cold 
climates  is  found  in  the  steam  coils  ground  all  of  the  gate 
openings;  underneath  the  feeder  in  the  receiving  hopper  and  in 
the  bucket  pit;  in  the  motor  house;  in  the  top  of  the  monitor 
and  other  places  where  needed.  These  coils  keep  the  station 
throughout  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  freezing  and 
greatly  assist  in  its  reliable  operation  under  all  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  coal  storage  there  are  two  concrete  bins 
above  the  coal  pockets  for  the  storage  of  dry  sand,  with  dis- 
charges leading  to  each  of  the  three  tracks,  so  that  sand  and 
coal  can  be  taken  at  the  same  stop.  The  sand  is  dried  in  a  sepa- 
rate structure  near  the  coaling  station  and  is  elevated  by  means 
of  compressed  air  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  coaling  station  throughout  was  dc^^igned  and  built  by  the 
Roberts  and  Schacfcr  Co.,  of  Chicago,  r.nd  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  station  this  company  is  constructing  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country. 

Inspection  and  Ash  Pits. 

.  vThe  inspection  pits  are  75  ft.  in  length,  constructed  of  con- 
crete with  the  same  general  dimensions  :is  the  pits  in  the  round- 
I'.onse.     They  are  provided  with   steps  at  cither  end.     Pending 
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checking  tlicir  oil  cans,  tools,  etc.,  in  ilie  small  building  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  near  tlie  coaling  station,  walk  down  to  the 
inspection  pits  and  deliver  their  work  report.  A  hostler  takes  the 
locomotive  at  this  point,  coals,  sands  and  waters  it  and  places  it 

lUpon  the  inspection  pit,  whereupon  he  returns  for  another  en- 
gine. After  being  inspected  another  hornier  takes  it  to  the  ash 
pit  adjoining  and  after  the  lires  are  c'eancd  puts  it  into,  the 
enginehouse.  Although  four  inspection  autl  four  asli  pits  are 
shown  in  the  drawing  but  three  liave  been  constructed  for  the 
present.  The  arrangenient  at  the  coaling  station  is  such  that, 
coal  and  sand  are  taken  at  the  same  time  on  an^/  of  the  three 
•tracks   and    the    water    cranes    are    far    enough    away  to   iillow 

:.an  engine  being  coaled  while  another  is  taking  water.    .     . 

•'  .In  addition  to  the  engiuehousc  and  roaHiig,  station  thi^rc.  are- 


track  arrangement   for  the   storage  of  Ioa;<icd  and  cttipty-  coal 

cars.     The  receiving  hopper  is  36  ft.  1<^ng.  located  at  one  side  of 

the   station  proper  and  is  covered  with  a  concrete  canopy,  the 

loaded  cars   fr<jm  the  storage   tracks  being   run   down  over  it 

largely  by  graA-ity.     Hopper  bottom   C4rs  are  iised  altogether 

for  the  coal  supply  and  they  discharge  uiwn  a  grating  of  -'4   x 

4  in.  bars  spaced  15  in.  apart  in  Ijoth  ilire%-tJons,  through  which 

the  coal'  passes  to   a.  revolving^^  feeder  at   tlie  l>ottom   of   the 

hopiK-r.     This  feeder  riieasu res  the  charge  of  <;oa1  delivered  to 

the  i'leyat<:)f  bnckets  and  prevents  tlK-  f  verfilling  of  the  buckets 

jlikI   the   spilling  <;.f   ilie  coal   into   the   i>ucket  pit.,     Ihc   buckets 

-are   aiutomaticaliyIoade<l   arid  \Wdc!^  tews 

■  capaeity  e'ach.     Tliey  are  desigiied  to  be  c-pcrated  at  such  a  speed 

'.y^si  tfc>.  i-i-Vc;  an  elevating  cai>acity  pf  :^5"je>iis  per ^^ue.  ■  .\vttiaUy* 


."iK-u  li  ;yKKA?C(u; ^rKxr  AxtJ  iJXATiosr  : pr ; Bt|-^i;i»i->;(>s  At  <:•  »rx is<;  l<i( i:;\!ivri viv;- ticftji i^ ai,- 


'■?■••■.'. 


■'■»'.,.,.■ 


-V -.••.■■-;■: 


three  other  hnildings  of  fmportarce  in  comreclion  with  thb  ter- 
niiiial;   one  measuring   50  ft.  in  width   a:id   i<)5   ft.   li)ng,  houses    . 
a  machine  shop  50  by.  ico  ft.,  a  istorehouse  25  by  50  it.»  an  oil  ■; 

;rooni  20  by  50  ft.,  an  eii.t:ineers'  rest  room  and  a  geiieral  forc^  . 

'man's  oflice.  Another  building  contains  the  power  plant,  and  a 
third   is  ihe  blower   house^whtGll  is  connected  to  the. et)^ 

r.llouse  by  a  covered  passageway.     The  *iird's-eye  view  on  pagie 
461    shows    the    general    appearance -at»dre4ali:\es^ 
structures.  ;, :;>.-^;-';.';', '::•:■  •■.\;.*\/:;- ■■:;^^^^ 

f.;;.'A  stud^y   of   the   tr.Hk   arrangement  will  Shoiytltiat  all  possi-     ^ 
blc   contingencies  of   operation  have  Ikhmi  pnnided   for     Mo.st 
of  the  outgoing  locomotives  pass  over  the  bridge  to  the  right  arid 

-suitable  tracks  are  provided  for  this  switching  movement,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  possible  interference  in  sase. of  accident.  Ar- 
rangements are  made  to  i)ass  tlie  loc<iriit)tive  directly  from  the 
coaling  station  to  the  house  without  gui'ig  on  to  the  cinder  pit 

.and  also  to  get  one  locomotive  ahead  of  another  after  it  leaves 
the  coaling  st-ation,  if  so  desired.     In   studying  this  track  ar- 
rangement it  should  be  remembered  that  practically  nothing  but. 
freight  and  switch  engines  are  housed  at  this  point. 

"■'""'■'■■       '    '  ■  "    CoAUxG  Statiov  ^     = '■■    '  •■ '  v.  ■; 

For  its  capacity  tlie  coaling  station  at  Corning  is  a  model  of 
■its   kind.      The    structure  is   6f    reinforced   concrete   throughout  ( 
and  the  coal  pockets  have  a  storage  capacity  of  300  tons.     It  is    ' 
of  the  original  balanced  bucket  or  llolman  type  and  is  operated 
by  electric  power.      llie  locomotives  take   coal  on  three  tracks, 
two  directly  below  the  bins  and  one  at  the  outside.     Reference 
to  the  jibolograph   shows   the   general   anpearance  of  the  station, 
which  has  an  extreme  height  above  the  rail  level  of  76  ft.  3  in. 
The  width  of  the  section  containing  th'^  pockets  is  22  ft.-    Tbe';' ^' 
elevator  section  is  31  ft.  8  in.  in  width  arid  the  receiving  Ijopper., 
an<l  hoist  sheds  are  extensions  from  thii. 
".;.  Reference  to  the  general  plan  of  tiie  terminal  will  show   the 


Ji(y\veyt>f;   the-  t>l''i^t    lias    -ihivwrv  itscTf.eajj^iie'  »f .\^ 
tons  i»y  less  than  one-half    lu>ur,  -j:'^-"  /  ;      ;  V '■;^■■'\  '  .-/-'■  Av-'-;-" 
:?;;  No  provision  is^  nia<Uv  for  weigliiTi^  tliit.-e<TialV^^  ii-- 

wei silled  In  the  car  :ihil  the  amount  <Ie!i',eTedt^5  each  locomotive 
'A  V^'t'>">'i'^'4  <''h<>Mether  by  the  appearance  of  the  tender.  With 
tlii?  exception  it  is  probably  the  most  tliorouglily  ntjuipped  plant 
in  .  the  cotintry-.  It  h  electric  lighted  throUgliDitt  -aiui  is  pTO- 
yided  with  automatic  features  to  prevent  any  possible  aceidcnt. 
The  hoisting  (Iruin  is  operated  by  an  electric  motor  f>f  the  in- 
duction type  and  liniit  switches  are  provided  to  prevent  !6y«*- 
winding  of  the  cable.  Steel  stairways  and  gangways  arc  fr- 
raugcd  to  give  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  structure, 

.\n  unusual  provision  and  one  of  decided  value  in  cold 
climates  is  found  in  the  steam  .coils  jiround  all  of  the  gate 
opcrings  :  undemeaih  tlie  feeder  in  the  receiving  hopper  and  in 
the  bucket  pit;  in  the  niotor  house;  in  the  top  of  the  monitor 
and  other  places  AvlifcWneedtsV:  .1^^  keep  the   station 

throngiiout  at  a  temperature  considerably  above'  freezing  and 
greatly  assist  in  its   reliable  operation  under  all  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  coal  storage  there  are  two  concrete  bins 
.-alieK^.the.eoal  pockets  fot  the  storage  of  dry.santl,  with  dis- 
cliarges  leading  to  each  of  the  three  traclci^.  <o  that  sand  and 
coal  can  be  taken  at  the  same  stop.  The  sand  is  dried  in  a  sepa- 
rate Structure  hear  tbe  coaling  station  and  is  elevated  by  means 
of  conipressed  air  in  llic  usual  nvaniierv- ;  .  ;    ,    -  .f  A  .  i  ■  ..^-    :.  ,; 

This  coalhig  station  throughout  was  dcrigned  and  built*  W  the 
Roberts  and   Schaeier  Co.,  of  Chicago,  .-ukI  is  an   excclKiit  ex 
ample  of  the  'type  of  ilation  tbfe  cbinp^ihy  is  .constructing  at 
Vitrious  points  throualwut  the  cbuntr^^ 

■  Tlie  inspectibti  pits  art  js  it.'  iit  lengtii,  constructed  of  con- 

crt'te  with  the  same  geiUTal  dimensions  :ts  the  pits  in  the  rdund- 
.Ivfivrse.      They.jire.  pt;o\  idid.  w  ilh    ^vps   at    litlur   i  r.d.      Piinling 
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the  construction   of  the   fourth  pit  a   temporary   wooden   struc- 
ture has  been  provided  for  the  inspectors. 

The  ash  pits  are  150  ft.  in  length  and  are  of  the  shallow 
shovel  type  that  has  been  adopted  as  standard  on  this  road.  Two 
depressed  tracks  serve  the  four  pits.  These  pits  are  also  con- 
structed of  concrete,  the  rails  being  carried  by  cast-iron  chairs, 
allowing  the  pit  to  extend  some  distance  beyond  the  outer  rail 
and  a  wide  shoveling  platform  between  the  inner  rail  and  .the 
depressed  track. 

Turntable. 

A  standard  85  ft.  electrically  driven  turntable  is  provided, 
the  motor  being  of  the  induction  type,  driving  through  clutches 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  construction  of  the  pit  and  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  track  is  clearly  shown  in  one  of  the  il- 


115  ft.  inside  measurement  instead  of  92  ft.  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  structure.  In  this  part  a  somewhat  more  elaborate 
roof  truss  with  iron  tension  members  has  been  provided 
and  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  This  section  also 
provides  two  smoke  jacks  over  each  pit,  giving  a  31  ft.  move- 
ment before  the  stack  is  out  from  under  a  jack.  In  other 
respects  the  longer  section  is  of  the  same  general  construction 
as  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Pits. — The  pits  in  the  main  portion  of  the  house  are  70  ft 
in  length  and  3  ft.  in  depth  at  the  centre,  sloping  both  ways  to 
a  depth  of  3  ft.  6  in.  The  concrete  side  walls  are  capped  by  a 
5  X  10  in.  timber,  bolted  to  the  concrete,  to  which  the  running 
rails  are  spiked.  The  concrete  foundation  is  also  carried  out 
sufficient  to  form  a  support  for  two  5  by  10  in.  timbers  placed 
side  by  side  outside  of  the  rails,  which  give  a  perfect  foundation 


SECTIONAL  ELEVATION  OF  THE   STANDARD  92   FT.    SECTION  FOR  ENGINEHOUSES    ON     THE     NEW     YORK    CENTRAL 


lustrations.  The  top  of  the  concrete  wall  is  capped  by  two 
inverted  rails,  which  distribute  the  blow  on  the  end  of  the  track 
rails.  The  pit  is  floored  with  concrete,  insuring  good  drainage 
and  preventing  any  heaving  of  the  circular  track  or  the  side 
walls  from  frost. 

Enginehouse  Structure 

The  illustrations  on  this  and  facing  page,  together  with  the  vari- 
ous photographs,  clearly  show  the  arrangement,  size  and  con- 
struction of  the  enginehouse  itself.  This  construction  is  from 
the  same  standard  plans,  with  a  few  changes  in  detail,  that  were 
used  at  the  West  Springfield  house,  illustrated  on  page  5  of  the 
January  issue  of  this  journal.  All  of  the  foundations  are,  of  course, 
of  concrete  and  the  outside  walls  are  of  brick.  The  major 
portion  of  the  roof  structure  is  carried  by  a  wooden  truss  56 
ft.  in  length,  supported  by  two  rows  of  12  by  12  in.  yellow  pine 
posts.  The  sections  outside  of  these  posts  are  supported  by 
3  by  12  in.  rafters,  the  pitch  being  i  in  24.  It  will  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  roof  that  the  gutters  drain  through  lead- 
ers placed  inside  of  the  wall,  which  prevents  their  freezing  and 
the  formation  of  ice  on  the  roof  or  sid:  walls.  These  leaders 
drain  into  the  pits  and  from  there  to  the  sewer.  The  upper 
section  of  the  roof  inclosing  the  trusses,  has  large  swinging 
windows  along  both  sides  which  are  operated  from  the  floor. 
Six  inch  openings  under  the  cornice  at  either  end  of  this  section 
will  be  noticed,  which  experience  has  shown  greatly  assists 
the  ventilation.  In  fact,  even  with  the  windows  in  the  upper 
section  closed  this  opening  together  with  the  three  inch  annular 
space  around  the  smoke  jack  keeps  the  house  reasonably  clear 
of  steam  and  gases.  When  the  upper  windows  are  also  opened 
the  ventilation  is  practically  perfect.  This  high  open  roof  con- 
struction gives  excellent  natural  lighting  at  the  centre  of  the 
house.  For  the  purpose  of  housing  the  drop  pits,  and  to  pro- 
vide ample  room  for  all  necessary  movements  over  the  drop 
pits,    the    section    of    six    stalls    at    one    end    of    the    house    is 


for  jacks.  All  of  the  hot  air  for  heating  emerges  from  eight 
points,  four  on  either  side  of  each  pit,  the  hot  air  conduit  of 
concrete  being  located  just  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  pit,  as  is 
shown  in  the  sectional  view.  The  bottom  of  the  pits  is  of  con- 
crete finished  with  a  J^  in.  coat  of  hard  cement  mortar. 

Floors. — Concrete  floors  6  in.  thick,  capped  by  yi  in.  hard' 
cement  mortar  finish  are  used  throughout  the  house.  Refer- 
ence to  the  plan  will  show  the  method  of  drainage,  which  is 
arranged  to  give  a  good  slope  and  drains  from  all  directions 
toward  the  pits.  The  foundation  of  the  outer  wall  is  carried 
up  several  inches  above  the  floor  level,  so  as  to  prevent  seepage 
of  water  under  the  wall  at  this  point 

A  full  gauge  industrial  track  of  25  lb.  rails,  with  two  turn 
table  connections  inside  the  house  and  a  connection  to  the  track 
leading  into  the  shop  will  be   seen  on   the  plan.     This  is  only 
provided  in  the  drop  pit  section. 

Windows. — One  of  the  illustrations  on  page  466  gives  a  view 
of  the  windows  in  the  outer  wall.  It  will  be  seen  that  each 
large  window  is  comprised  of  15  hinged  sash  of  nine  panes 
each.  All  of  the  sash  in  each  set  are  swung  by  one  operating 
gear  arranged  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  windows  in 
the  outer  wall  are  15  ft.  10  in.  in  length  and  practically  9  ft.  in 
height.  In  the  louvre  the  windows  in  the  outer  circle  have  5 
sash,  each  having  eighteen  10  by  12  in.  panes  of  glass  and 
measuring  6  ft  6  in.  in  height  and  15  ft.  7  in.  in  width,  while 
those  in  the  inner  circle  are  4  ft.  4  in.  in  height  and  12  ft.  5  in. 
in  width,  there  being  but  four  sash  in  this  group,  each  having 
twelve  10  by  12  in.  panes.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  eight 
standard  sash  of  six  lights  each  in  the  doors.  As  can  be  easily 
imagined  and  is  clearly  shown  in  the  interior  views  of  this 
house,  this  gives  an  excellent  natural  lighting.  The  window 
operating  gear  throughout  the  whole  plant  was  furnished  by 
the  Dearborn  Hardware  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  artificial  lighting 
will  be  mentioned  later. 

Smoke  Jacks. — The  smoke  jacks  are  moulded   from   TransiH 
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asbestos  wood,  a  mineral  product  proof  against  the  effects  of  acid, 
gases,  futres,  and  climat'c  corditions  and  absolutely  fire  proof.  This 
material  is  moiMcd  over  forms  and  shipped  in  sections  that  are 
drilled  ready  for  erection.  After  being  installed  the  bolts,  nuts, 
and  washers  are  coated  with  Transite  cement  to  protect  them 
against  corrosion.  This  material  offers  many  advantages  for  this 
purpose  and  while  it  is  absolutely  fire  proof  it  can  be  worked 
much  the  same  as  hard  wood  and  has  a  tensile  strength  practic- 
ally equal  to  hard  wood.  It  is  very  light  and  does  not  re 
quire  special  roof  construction  to  support  it.  The  material  loes 
not   collect  condensation   and  is   not  affected  by  expansion  and 


feature  is  the  12  electric  lights  in  each  of  the  driving  wheel  pits, 
these  being  located  in  recesses  in  the  side  walls,  so  as  to  b« 
perfectly  protect-ed.  The  pits  are,  of  course,  of  concrete  through- 
out and  the  openings  between  the  tracks  are  covered  with  3  in. 
planks,  which  are  easily  removable.  Over  the  driving  pits  there 
is  a  trolley  hoist  carried  from  the  roof  Irusses. 

One  of  the  illustrations  gives  a  detailed  view  of  the  moveable 
rail  used  on  these  pits,  which  is  considerably  more  elaborate  and 
satisfactory  than  is  customary.  This  section  of  the  rail  is  car- 
ried by  a  girder  built  up  of  steel  channels  and  angles,  which  is 
provided  with  small  wheels  set  at  the  proper  angle  on  tx)  which 


contraction. 

The  single  jacks  have  a  length  of  9  ft.  and  narrow  up  to  a 
circular  section  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  which  continues  to  a 
point  slightly  above  the  roof  line.  Outside  of  this  and  resting 
upon  the  roof,  leaving  a  3  in.  annular  o'jening  between  the  two 


'  -  .  the  weight  of  the  girder  can  be  thrown  by  means  of  eccentrics. 
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operated  by  hand.  When  the  moveable  rail  is  in  its  normal 
position  the  girder  is  carried  on  bearing  plates  at  each  end,  but 
when  it  is  desired  to  move  it,  it  is  lifted  slightly  by  throwing 
the  weight  on  to  the  small  wheels,  when  it  can  be  easily  pushed 

to  one  side  for  any  desirable  dis- 
tance. The  same  design  of  moveable 
.V;";  ■  rail  is  also  used  in  the  truck  drop 
J  ^  ••;;_;>  .pit.  As  noted  above,  the  drop  pits 
are  in  a  section  of  the  house  made 
22,  ft.  longer  than  that  used  else- 
where. This  practice  is  standard  on 
the  New  York  Central,  where  it  orig- 
inated and  very  materially  adds  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  house.  The 
greater  length  available  not  only 
gives  a  greater  range  of  movement 
for  the  locomotives  on  the  pits,  en- 
abling any  wheel  on  any  engine  to 
be  removed,  but  provides  the  room 
needful  for  the  shop  work,  which  is 
the  real  puipose  of  providing  the 
drop  pits. 
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sections,  is  a  3  ft.  circular  section,  arranged  as  is  shown  in  the 
cross  section  of  the  115  ft.  part  of  the  house.  These  jacks  have 
wings  extending  down  12  in.  on  each  side,  preventing  a  clear 
sweep  across  the  top  of  the  stack,  tending  to  blow  the  smoke 
out  into  the  house.  In  the  drop  pit  section  two  of  these  jacks 
are  provided  over  each  pit,  being  arranged  as  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  illustration.  All  of  the  smoke  jacks  are  supported  from  the 
roof  truss,  which  is  designed  to  give  ample  strength  for  this 
purpose.  The  jacks  were  designed  by  the  railroad  company 
and  manufactured  by  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

Drop  Pits. — Drop  pits  for  driving  wheels  are  provided  cover- 
ing three  tracks  and  for  truck  wheels  covering  two  separate 
tracks.  There  is  one  track  in  this  section  of  the  house  that  is 
not  provided  with  a  drop  pit  of  either  kind.  These  pits  are 
provided   with   the   usual   telescopic   air   jack   and   a  noticeable 


r.'  Docks. 

In  climates  where  cold  weather, 
i:accompanied  by  high  winds  and 
•■■heavy  snow  fall,  is  found  there  is 
•  probably  nothing  throughout  the 
'whole  locomotive  terminal  that  is 
more  vexatious  than  the  usual  heavy 
swinging  enginehouse  doors.  Many 
different  schemes  to  avoid  this 
trouble  have  been  applied  and  at 
Corning  an  entirely  new  design  of 
door  is  found.  This  consists  of  an 
adoption  of  Ihe  design  that  has  been 
applied  to  car  gates,  doors  of  tele- 
phone booths  and  in  public  build- 
ings by  the  Pitt  Balanced  Door  Co., 
of  New  York.  The  arrangement  is 
such  that  a  combination  swinging 
and  sliding  motion  is  provided  so 
■  that  the  door:^  when  fully  opened  ex- 
i^tend  half  of  the  width  inside  of 
the  door  opening.  Inasmuch  as  with 
this  type  of  construction  the  whole  weight  of  the  door  is  carried 
from  a  single  set  of  rollers  in  the  centre  at  the  top  of  each  door 
it  is  possible  to  use  a  decidedly  lighter  construction  than  when 
hinges  are  employed,  greatly  assisting  in  the  ease  of  opening 
and   closing. 

This  arrangement  seems  to  offer  many  advantages  for  engine- 
house  uses.  It  permits  the  installation  of  the  large  lighting  area 
so  desirable  in  enginehouse  doors.  It  increases  the  clearance, 
allowing  the  tracks  to  be  set  closer  together  at  the  inner  circle* 
the  large  rollers  running  on  an  iron  track  give  an  easy  opera- 
tion and  considerably  less  snow  clearing  is  required.  Doors  of 
this  type  practically  cannot  be  blown  closed  with  resulting 
damage  to  windows  and  frame  work.  Because  of  the  lighter 
construction  they  are  much  less  liable  to  warp  and  swell  and 
because  of  the  substantial  top  support  there  is  no  difficulty  with 
binding  at  the  bottom  when  the  frost  heaves  the  track  at  this  point. 
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ACT 


ashcstns  \vno;l,  :\  mini  i;!l  i)rn(liict  proof  acraih't  tlie  cffeots  of  acid, 
gases,  f  uriHs,  ;ml  cHniat'c  cnr  (lit!<iiis  and  a'TSohUcly  fire  proof.  This 
nintcriril  is  mm]  led  over  forms  aiul  shipped  in  sections  that  arc 
drilled  ready  for  irectinr.  After  I)eint>  installed  the  bolts,  nuts, 
and  wasiiers  ar;-  coatid  with  rr;in>ite  cenient  to  ])rntect  thcni 
;t,t;ainst  corrosimi.  This  m,itiri;d  offers  many  advantaj^es  for  this 
purpose  and  while  it  is  ahsohitely  t'lrc  jiroof  it  can  he  worked 
niixh  the  same  as  hard  wood  and  has  j  tensile  strength  practic- 
ally etpial  t'o  liard  wood.  It  is  wry.  lit; ht  and  does  not  ; re  . 
quire  special  roof  constrnetion  to  support  it.  'ihe  material  loc< 
I'.ot  collect  condensation  and  is  not  affected  hy  expansion  and 
contractioti':-' ..'?•■■  -K'w.  ■:..' .'..'^Iz^-'^y  '■':':  ;:•'>; 

Ihe  sinjjle  jacks  have  a  length  of  9  ft.  and  narrow  up  to  a 
circular  section  _'  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  which  continues  to  a 
point  sli.yhtly  ahose  the  roof  line.  Outride  of  this  and  resting 
upon  the  r<-of,  K;iv::i,;;  a  3  in.  ai'.nr.lar  o-iei;in,u;  hetween  the  tw6 


feature,  is  tl7<!t  J  t'lcctric  liitlits  in  each  of  iTlic<iriviMR  wheel  jiits. 
these  beinpr  located  in  rvecsscs  iu  the  siftc  waHs.  c.o  as  <rt.  be 
perfectly  pnrtectvd.  The  pits  arc.  of  cmJr'C.  of  CfUieretc  tbrougii- 
out  and  the  optninj^s  lii.tvveentiic  tracks  are  eovvml  with  3  in. 
planks,  which  arc  easily  removablt.  •Q,\%'rt1ic  driving  pits  there 
is  a  trolley  hoi--t  carried  from  the  roof  trus.'^c*;.  .        :.      ;  ,/ 

One  of  the  il]u>trations  jiivcs  a  detailed  view  of  t^ie  moveable 
rail  used  on  these  pits,  which  is  coitsi<leral  ly  more  ebborate  and 
satisfactory  than  is  custoniary.  This  j5ccttr*rt  <vf  tl»<e  rail  is  car-; 
ficd  by  a  t;irdcr  built  up  of  steel  diann  -Is  and  angles,  which  is 
provided  with  small  wheels  set  at  the  proper  angle  on  U>  which 

^- Iht  Aveight  of  the  girder  can  be  thrown  by  means  of  eccentrics, 
operated  by  haml.  When  the  nioveablc  rail  is  in  its  norniaf 
position  the  girder  is  carried  on  bearing  plates  at  each  end,  but 
wl:en  it  is  desired  to  move  it,  it  is  liftol  >lit'.htly  l>y  throwing 
the  vieight  on  t0  Uie  sniali  wheels,  w-lien  it  can  be  cai-ily  pushed 

: v.: ./>'-;.:     V.  '-Ir;^::   ' :  '     ;'    ,     ,tO;  (*nc    side    for   any    <lesirable    dis- 
:  !V/^,^- ■'■'=•• -^^I'jr  -   .:•  ^^'    ',^»ce;    The  "Same  design  of  moveable 

>>  ^'i^.^i^  ^^- iy  ^r\'M^ ;"  the  truck  <lrop 

;V;^':?-v^- :- A'    'i^/j-    >    ■      :  (rit.     As  iipted  above,  the  drop  pits 
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sections,  is  a  3  it  circular  sectioti,  <irrang^cd  as  is  shewn  in  the 
cross  section  of  the  iis  ft.  part  of  the  house.    These  jacks  have 

wings  e.vtending  dnw-n  12  iii.  on  each  fi<le,  preventing  a  clear 
sweep  across  the  top  of  the  stack,  tending  to  blow  the  smoke 
out  into  the  hoiree.  In  the  drup  i)it  sectioh  two  of  these  jacks 
arc  provided  over  each  pit,  being  arranged  as  isckarly  shown  in 
the  illustration.  All  of  the  smoke  jacks  are  supported  from  the 
roof  truss,  which  is  designed  to  give  ample  strength  for  this 
purpose.  Tile  jacks  were  designed  by  the  railroad  company 
and   manufactured   by  the   H.   W.   Johns  Man ville  Co.,   of   New 

.York. 

■^'  0rop  Pils. — Drop  pits  for  driving  wheels  are, provided  cover- 
ing three  tracks  and  for  truck  wheels  covering  two  separate 
tracks.  There  is  one  track  in  this  section  of  the  house  that  is 
not  provided  witli  a  drop  pit  of  either  kind.  These  pits  are 
provided    with    the    usual    telescopic    air    jack    and    a   noticeable 


.23  ft.  longer  than  that  u-ed  else- 
,«itlieiie,C  'Ihis  practice  is  stai)<lard  on 
tile  Xew  A'ork  Central,  w  here  it  orig- 
inated and  very  materially  add*  to 
the  useftthiess  of  the  house.  The 
greater  lent^h  availabie  not  only 
gives  a  greater  range  of  mov<-ment 
for  the  locomotives,  on  the  pits,  en- 
abling any  wheel  on  any  engine  to 
"be  renio\ed,  but  provides  the  i-oom 
iieedfid  f..r  the  shoi>  wc)rk,  which  is 
the'  real  pitipo<e  of  providing  the 
drop  pits,  I.,,.;-.   -• 


%■■.;  DoaRSi'  :•;'■■": ;',.-,^'^^"\VV;: 

■  ITti  climates  wtere"  cpJd  •  wtather^ 
accompained    :l^;:liigii    winds  .  and: 

■  luavy  >noAv  fall,  is  found  there  is 
probably  nitlring  throughout  llie 
whole  loc(»motive  terminal  that  IS 
more  \-e?catious  than  the  tT.<iutal  heav-y 

yswhiging  inginehousc  tloors.  Many 
different  schemes  to  avoid  this 
trouble  liayc  l>ecn  apjdied  and  at 
Corning  an  entirely  new  design  of 
door  is  found.  This  consists  of  an 
adoption  of  the  design  that  has  been 
applied  to  car  gates,  doors  of  tele- 
phone booths  aiid  in  puldic  build- 
ings by  the  Pitt   lialanced  Door  Co., 

^f  Kvw  \  6^^^  The  arrangement  is 
stidi  that  a  cnmbinatinu  swinging 
.'Old  sliding  m<»tion  is  provide<r  so 
that  file  iiloorsvihsn  fully  q]>ened  ex- 

tetid  lutj^  bf  Ilk  ;^^^ 

■^V  oi;  ';'.:'.   ■  <^;    v:      V;    'tlio  iU>0  Tfni'^much  as  with 

this  type  of  «iniitr notion  the;  whole  wyighr  of  the  door  is  carried 
from  a  single  set  of  rollers  in  the  oaitfc:  at  |he  .t.>p  of  each  door 
it  is  pftssriile  i<t  use  a  decidedly  lighter  c<nistrt»cti<;*h'  thafi  wheu 
hijr!'t>  are  (^inpioj^cd.  grtailjjv  .assisting:  mtlvev^  opening 

and -^cli'tsing.  ..-■■■■  V    .;;■•;■;"-     ■.;■,■■;■'.  "^  "r^-  '..    '■'■■'■l-.-    '■;:■'.    r;/ 

Tl:i5  arran.genicnt  sCems  to  eflfer  maTiy  adv-antagcls  for  engine- 
house  uses.  It  permits  the  installation  of  the  large  ligliting  ai^ea 
so  ile.sirable  in  enginehouse  .doors.  It  increases  the  clear:au-e. 
allowing  the  tracks  to  be  set  closer  together  at  the  inner  circle; 
the  large  rollers  running  on  an  iron  track  give  an  easy  opera- 
ti»in  and  consideraltly  less  snow  clearing  i^  respiired.  l).>ors  of 
this  type  practically  cannot  be  blown  closed  with  resuhing 
damage  to  windows  and  frame  work.  Because  of  the  lighter 
construction  they  arc  much  less  liable  to  warp  and  swell  and 
because  of  the  substantial  top  support  there  is  no  difficulty  with 
bin.ling  at  the  bottom  when  the  frost  hea\  es  tlu-  track  at  ahi»  point. 
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Reference  bs  the  illustrations  will  show  the  design  and  opera- 
tion. The  overhead  track  consists  of  two  5  in.  L's  and  the  in- 
terior guides  set  at  90  degs.  with  this  track  are  composed  of 
2j^  in.  L's,  the  inner  end  being  supported  directly  from  the  roof 
timbers.  The  carriage  supporting  the  door  at  the  centre  has 
four  running  wheels  and  a  horizontal  guiding  wheel,  which 
insures  its  easy  operation.  At  the  bottom  are  two  guiding  pins 
sliding  in  slots  in  the  floor,  one  ot 
these  in  the  centre  directly  below 
the  roller  carriage  and  the  other  at 
the  inner  corner  directly  below  a  sim- 
ilar guide  at  the  t-op.  In  operation 
when  the  door  is  pushed  outward  in 
the  usual  manner  the  side  ne.xt  to  the 
post  swings  Miward  guided  by  the  pins 
and  slots  as  just  explained,  turning 
about  the  support  from  the  roller 
carriage.  .\s  pressure  is  continued 
the  roller  carriage  moves  toward  the 
post,  the  inner  side  continuing  to 
swing  inwarc'  until  full  open,  when 
each  door  is  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  house  lying  close  against  the 
post  and  parallel  to  the  irack. 

While  this  enginehouse  has  not 
yet  been  through  a  full  winter,  the 
experience  of  early  spring  and  sum- 
mer has  indicated  the  entire  suit- 
ability of  the  design  for  this  purpose, 
and  while  there  may  be  anticipated 
some  trouble  with  the  lower  slots  fill- 
ing up  or  with  corrosion  of  the  metal 
work  overhead,  it  is  not  behcvcd  that 
this  will  prove  serious.  The  slots 
are  provided  with  ample  clearance  at 
the  ends  and  any  trouble  with  ice 
forming  can  be  eliminated  by  filling 
the  slot  with  a  heavy  oil.  Constant 
operation  will  probably  prevent  any 
serious  trouble  from  corrosion  of  the  working  parts. 

Heating  and  Lighting. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  and  the  com- 
pletion of  extended  trials  under  the  most  difficult  conditions, 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  have  adopted  the  hot  air  system  of 
heating  for  enginehouses.  The  air  is  conveyed  through  the  house 
by  means  of  a  large  concrete  duct  or  tunnel,  running  around 
the  circle  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  pits.  At  Corning  this  tun- 
nel is  7  ft.  in  width  and  of  a  varying  height,  depending  upon 
the  area  needed.  From  it  is  carried  out  between  each  of  the 
pits  a  branch  which  has  four  outlets  in  the  sides  of  each  of  the 
adjacent  pits,  equally  spaced  throughout  its  length.  Each  of  the 
outlets  in  each  of  the  pits  is  fitted  with  dampers.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  perfect  drainage  of  this  heating 
conduit  and  it  is  provided  with  no  outlets  except  those  in  the 
pits. 

In  the  case  of  the  Corning  enginehouse  the  blower  is  located 
in  a  separate  building  connected  to  the  enginehouse  by  a  cov- 
ered passageway.  The  apparatus  is  in  duplicate,  both  fans 
discharging  into  the  large  conduit,  which  is  7  ft.  by  7  ft.  in 
section  at  this  point.  The  heating  apparatus  was  furnished  by 
the  Bailey  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  and  each  of  the  two  sets 
consists  of  a  II  ft.  fan  54  in.  wide,  having  a  capacity  to  deliver 
88,800  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  at  150  r.  p.  m.  The  fans  are 
■driven  by  a  10  by  12  in.  horizontal  engine  direct  connected. 
With  each  fan  there  is  a  heater  having  5,000  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface  and  the  whole  apparatus  has  been  installed  under  a 
guarantee  to  give  65  degs.  temperature  in  the  house  with  an 
outside  temperature  of    10  degs.  below  zero. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  normal  capacity  these  fans  are  capable 
of  delivering  177,600  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute,  or  sufficient  to 
completely  change  the  air  in  the  whole  enginehouse  every  8 
minutes.     The   eflfect   of   this   circulation   upon   the   ventilation 


of  the  house  can  be  easily  understood  and  in  other  engine  houses 
in  very  cold  climates  it  has  been  found  that  this  system  of 
heating  will  maintain  the  guaranteed  temperature  with  ease. 
With  a  30  stall  engine  house,  as  at  Corning,  this  apparatus  gives 
333  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  pit  and  a  delivery  of  5,920  cu 
ft.  of  air  per  pit  per  minute. 
In  the  machine  shop,  offices  and  other  sections  of  the  plant 
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the  heating  is  by  direct  radiation  from  steam  pipes,  the  exhaust 
steam  forming  the  principle  supply  for  all  of  the  buildings  with 
the  exception  of  the  coal  chute,  although  high  pressure  steam 
can  be  turned  on  if  necessary.  In  the  machine  shop  particularly, 
the  large  amount  of  heat  radiating  surface  is  very  noticeable 
and  because  of  the  very  liberal  window  area  it  will  no  doubt 
be  found  to  be  highly  desirable  in  this  climate.  The  radiators 
consist  of  from  12  to  15  rows  of  piping  encircling  the  whole 
shop  underneath  the  windows,  with  the  exception  of  the  door 
openings. 

In  the  enginehouse  the  artificial  lighting  is  by  means  of  en- 
closed arc  lamps,  there  being  one  suspended  directly  from  the 
roof  timbers  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  between  each  of  the  pits. 
There  are  also  a  few  stationary  incandescent  lamps  on  the 
fire  walls  and  at  other  points.  Sockets  for  portable  electrics  are 
located  on  each  post  between  the  pits  in  the  outer  row.  Incan- 
descent lanps  set  is  recesses,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
thoroughly  illuminating  the  drop  pits. 

In  the  machine  shop  the  lighting  is  by  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury 
vapor  lamps,  there  being  six  of  these  evenly  distributed  and  sup- 
ported from  the  roof  trusses.  Lighting  in  other  parts  of  the 
plant  is  by  incandescent  lamps  for  interior  and  arc  lamps  for 
exterior  lighting.  The  illumination  for  the  interior  of  the 
coaling  station  is  particularly  noticeabk.  All  of  the  lighting 
is  on  no  volt  alternating  current  circuit. 

Hot  Water  Wash-out  System. 

Recognizing  the  very  great  value  of  a  hot  water  washing-out 
and  filling  system,  not  only  as  a  time  saver  in  turning  locomo- 
tives but  also  as  a  means  of  reducing  flue  leakage  and  engine 
failure  on  the  road,  the  New  York  Central  Lines  have  installed 
systems  of  this  kind  in  practically  all  of  the  enginehouses  built  in 
the  past  four  or  five  years.  Most  of  the  equipments  installed  are  of 
the  same  design  as  that  at  Corning,  which   was   manufactured  and 
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installed  by  the  National  Boiler  Washing  Co.  of  Chicago.  On.^ 
of  the  illustration  shows,  in  diagrammatic  form,  the  apparatus 
and  piping  connections  as  used  by  this  system,  in  which  the  ut- 
most care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  thoroughly  automatic  in  its 
operation  and  positive  in  its  results.  An  investigation  at  the 
terminal  under  discussion  showed  that  the  engineer  in  the  power 
house  found  it  necessary  to  simply  lubricate  the  pumps  and  oc- 
casionally blow  out  the  sludge  tank,  and  beyond  this,  no  attention 
was  needed,  the  pressures,  temperatures,  etc.,  being  automatically 
maintained  within  narrow  limits. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  locomotive 
coming  in  to  be  washed  out  is  first  connected  by  a  hose  to  the 
blow-off  line,  the  plug   for  which  is  located  on  every  alternate 


dsen  Heater  I  |i 


a  drop  pipe  with  a  gate  valve  on  the  same  posts  between  every 
two  pits.  "    - 

The  blow-off  water,  after  reaching  the  filter,  passes  throtigh  a 
cone  inclosing  filtering  material,  after  which  it  is  discharged 
into  the  washout  water  tank  just  below.  The  sludge 
and  scale  held  back  by  the  filter  are  di.«charged  into  the  sludge 
tank,  from  which  it  can  be  washed  into  the  sewer.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  the  washout  tank  as  it  comes  from  the  filter 
will  be  on  an  average  of  about  185  degrees,  but  as  this  is  too 
hot  to  handle  in  a  washout  hose,  an  automatic  device  is  pro- 
vided for  maintaining  it  at  a  lower  temperature,  usually  about 
130.  A  valve  is  placed  in  a  connection  between  the  fresh  water 
line  and  the  suction  line  for  the  washout  pump  and  is  controlled 
by  a  thermostat  in  this  suction  pipe,  so  that  cold  water  is  drawn 
into  the  pump  supply  in  the  proper  amount  to  give  the  desired 
temperature.  The  discharge  from  this  pump  is  carried  in  an- 
other line  of  piping  through  the  house  in  the  same  manner  as 
the    filling    line. 

Circulating  pipes  extend  from  the  ends  of  die  washout 
and  filling  pipes  back  to  the  tanks  and  allow  the  pumps  to  be  kept 

BiowoatLtee  for  Steam  and  Watcc 


DIAGRAMMATIC    ARRANGEMENT   OF    THE    NATIONAL   BOILER   WASHING    COMPANY  S    SYSTEM   FOR    HOT    WATER    BOILER    WASHING    AND    FILLING 


post  of  the  inner  circle.  From  this  connection  it  discharges 
into  the  main  blow-off  pipe,  which  is  carried  from  the  roof 
timbers  around  the  circle,  as  is  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs, 
continuing  to  the  power  house,  where  't  discharges  into  a  large 
closed  filter.  In  passing  into  the  filter  it  operates  a  flap  valve, 
which  in  turn  automatically  opens  a  valve  in  the  cold  water  line 
to  the  top  of  the  open  heater.  The  steam  and  water  passing 
into  the  filter,  hit  a  baffle  plate,  and  the  steam  is  deflected  into 
the  blow-off  steam  pipe  to  the  open  heater  located  above  the  fill- 
ing water  reservoir.  Here  the  steam  is  condensed  by  the  cold 
water  and  flows  to  the  storage  tank  below.  A  thermostat  in  this 
storage  tank  controls  a  valve  on  the  live  steam  line,  and  live 
steam  is  admitted  to  it  whenever  the  temperature  is  below  that 
desired,  usually  170  to  180  degrees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
valve  is  seldom  operated,  as  the  steam  from  the  blow-off  water 
is  usually  sufficient  to  maintain  the  proper  temperature.  In  this 
tank  there  is  also  a  float  connecting  to  a  valve  on  the  cold  water 
Une  insuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture for  filling  at  all  times.  A  large,  powerful  pump  draws  its 
supply  from  this  tank  and  discharges  it  into  the  filling  line  that 
parallels  the  blow-off  line  in  the  circle  around  the  house  and  has 


in  slow  motion  all  the  time,  not  Ott!y  maintaining  the  temperature 
in  the  long  piping  but  also  insuring  the  pumps  being  ready  to 
act  more  promptly  when  needed.  The  filling  pump  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  500  gal.  per  minute  and  the  washout  pump  has  a  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  wash  out  three  boilers  at  one  time,  maintain- 
ing a  pressure  of  90  lbs.  The  filling  water  tank  has  a  storage 
capacity  of  about  12,000  gallons  and  the  washout  tank  of  about 
8,500  gallons. 

Power  House. 

A  most  completely  equipped  and  conveniently  arranged  power 
house  forms  not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  terminal.  It 
is  enclosed  in  a  separate  building  of  brick,  conforming  in  archi- 
tecture to  the  other  structures,  having  steel  roof  trusses  with  a 
flat  roof.  The  natural  lighting  is  excellent,  as  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  interior  view.  The  structure  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
forming  a  boiler  room  and  engine  room,  alongside  the  former 
being  located  the  trestle  from  which  coal  is  discharged  directly 
to  the  floor  in  front  of  the  boilers.  Three  300  h.  p.  Heine  boilers 
furnish  steam  for  heating  and  power.  They  are  hand  fired  and 
a  brick  stack  125  ft  high  provides  the  draft.     In  the  engine  room 
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are  located  two  direct  connected  sets  consisting  of  150  h.  p.  simple 
engines  and  150  kva.  alternators,  delivering  60  cycle  current  at 
4S0  volts.  A  completely  equipped  switchboard,  back  of  which 
are  located  the  transformers,  is  provided  in  connection  with  this 
equipment.  The  current  at  full  voltage  is  used  for  operating  the 
various  induction  motors  throughout  the  terminal,  consisting  of 
a  15  h.  p.  turn  table  motor,  two  30  h.  p.  motors  in  the  machine 
shop  and  two  22  h.  p.  motors  at  the  coaling  station.  The  current 
for  lighting  is  transformed  to   no  volts. 

A  two  stage  Ingersoll-Rand  air  compressor,  with  1,100  cu.  ft. 
free  air  capacity  provides  the  compressed  air  for  use  throughout 
the  terminal  and  the  yards.  Two  automatic  boiler  feed  pumps 
occupy  one  corner  of  the  engine  room  and  in  the  pump  pit  are 
located  two  vacuum  pumps  for  the  heating  system  and  two  large 
pumps  for  the  service  water  system,  a  water  presure  of  70  lbs. 
being  maintained  on  the  line.  The  hot  water  boiler  washing  and 
filling  equipment  occupies  one  end  of  the  engine  room  and  these 
pumps  are  cross  connected  to  be  used  for  fire  service.  A  Cochran 
feed  water  heater  is  also  provided. 

The  force  required  in  the  power  house  consists  of  a  chief  and 
assistant,  with  one  fireman  and  his  helper,  days,  and  one  fireman 
and  engineer  at  night ;  the  heating  equipment  also  being  cared 
for  by  this  same  force. 

Shop. 

The  structure,  50  by  100  ft.,  enclosing  the  shop  is  of  the  same 
general  construction  as  the  enginehouse,  with  the  exception  that 
steel  roof  trusses  are  employed.  The  windows  in  this  section 
are  particularly  large  and  the  two  lower  sash  are  arranged  for 
sliding.  The  upper  group,  however,  are  operated  on  the  swing- 
ing principle  by  gear  the  same  as  in  the  enginehouse. 

In  this  shop  is  located  a  practically  complete  outfit  for  hght 
repairs.  It  includes  t^wo  open  forges  with  a  steam  hammer  ad- 
jacent, small  flanging  clamp,  flue  cutter,  hand  rolls,  together  with 
auxiliary  jib  crane,  anvils,  cts.,  all  grouped  in  one  corner,  pro- 
viding excellent  facilities  for  all  usual  forging  or  boiler  work. 
Near  this  section  are  found  a  bench  for  tinsmith,  provided  with 
•  rolls,  cutters,  etc.  In  the  same  locality  is  also  placed  a  large  com- 
bination  punch   and   shear. 

The  machine  tool  equipment  includes,  in  addition  to  the  above : 
A  large  planer,  small  planer,  slotter,  radial  drill,  shaper,  driving 
wheel  lathe,  boring  mill,  hydraulic  press,  upright  drill,  four  en- 
gine lathes  swinging  from  12  to  24  in.,  pipe  threading  and  cutting 
off  machine,  double  headed  threading  and  tapping  machine,  bolt 
lathe  and  emery  wheel.  These  machines  are  all  belt  driven  from 
line  shafting,  driven  by  two  30  h.  p.  induction  motors.  The  ar- 
rangement is  such  that  either  one  or  both  of  the  motors  can  be 
used. 

A  covered  passageway  connects  the  shop  with  the  drop  pit 
section  of  the  engineiiousc  and  a  track  continuing  through  the 
centre  of  the  shop  provides  connection  bct-wcen  the  two  buildings. 
Air  cranes  are  provided  where  required  and  the  usual  benches,  vises 
and  other  small  equipment  is  complete.  The  floor  of  the  shop  is 
of  concrete,  the  same  as  in  the  enginehouse  and  the  artificial 
lighting  is  by  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamps.  Numerous 
sockets  for  portable  electric  lamps  are  provided. 

Hospital 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  terminal  is  a  very  completely  equip- 
ped small  hospit-il,  which  adjoins  the  engineer's  rest  room.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  hospital  facilities  of  the  village  are  about 
two  miles  away  and  the  access  to  the  enginehouse  is  somewhat 
difficult,  arrangements  have  been  made  .;o  that  an  injured  person 
can  be  properly  taken  care  of  without  being  taken  away  in  an 
ambulance.  The  equipment  provides  in  a  large  light  airy  room, 
two  hospital  cots,  an  operating  table  with  a  complete  outfit  of 
surgical  instruments,  cold  and  hot  water  supply  and  all  other 
facilities  required  by  modern  surgery.  In  case  of  accident  the 
railroad  surgeon  is  telephoned  for  and  arrives  either  by  a  special 
engine  or  automobile  and  the  injured  man  receives  treatment 
within  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  accident  and  that  under  strict- 
ly sanitary  and  satisfactory  conditions.  If  he  is  very  seriously 
injured  it  is  not  necessary  to  move  him  till  he  is  in  a  condition  to 
be  safely  taken  to  the  regular  hospital. 
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Mallet  Locomotives  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 


ABOtTT    SIX    MONTHS    AGO    THE    AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE   COMPANY   FURNISHED   A   SAMPLE   LOCOMOTIVE 
TO  THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RAILWAY  OF  THE  2-6-6-2   TYPE   DESIGNED   TO   SUIT   SPECIAL   CONDI- 
TIONS  ON   THAT    ROAD.      THE    SERVICE   WITH    THIS    LOCOMOTIVE    HAS    RESULTED    IN    THE 
PLACING  OF  AN  ORDER  FOR  TWENTY-FOUR  MORE   OF  THE  SAME  TYPE. 


On  the  division  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  between 
Handlcy,  W.  Va.,  and  Allegheny,  Va.,  east  bound,  there  is  for  a 
distance  of  io6  miles  a  continuous  easy  up  grade  varying  from 
2}4  to  21  ft.  per  mile,  the  average  for  the  last  68  miles  of  tliis 
being  19  ft.  per  mile.  On  the  last  13  miles  of  the  division  going 
into  Allegheny  the  grade  is  an  average  of  30  ft.  per  mile  or  .57 
per  cent.  The  freight  traffic  on  this  division  has  been  handled  by 
2-8-0  type  locomotives  having  cylinders  22  x  28  in.,  total  weight 
of  190,300  lbs.  and  a  theoretical  tractive  effort  of  41,120  lbs.    The 


American  Locomotive  Co.  a  sample  engine  designed  for  this 
service.  This  locomotive  was  delivered  last  July  and  was  in- 
tended to  handle  3,000  tons  at  a  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  on  a 
grade  of  21  ft.  per  mile  or  12  miles  ptr  hour  on  a  grade  of 
30  ft.  per  mile,  combined  with  uncompensated  curves  of 
5°  45'.  This  locomotive  s^iBTv  proved  itself  to  be  able  to  exceed 
its  estimated  capacity  and  lias Niandlcd  3492  tons  eastward  over 
the  full  division ;  and  with  a  ioad  of  3,033  tons,  made  up  of  45 
steel  hopper  cars,  speeds  of  120.  22  and  24  miles  per  hour  have 


MALLET    LOCOMOTIVE    THAT    DR.\WS     3033     TONS      AT     22      MILES     PEK    HULJK   UN    A    <j*Apfc  OF    49:.FT,    TO    THE    MILE 


rating  with  this  class  of  engines  was   i,8oo  tons,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  use  a  pusher  on  the  13  mile  grade  into  Allegheny. 

The  value  of  heavier  train  units  in  reducing  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation lead  the  officials  of  this  coaipany  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  more  powerful  motive  yower.  In  studying  the 
subject  it  was  found  that  a  Mikado  type  locomotive  suitable  for 
the  track  conditions  could  be  designed  that  would  be  capable 
of  handling  2,250  tons  over  the  division  if  the  pusher  service 
was  still  maintained  on  the  heavy  grade.  While  it  was  not  of 
prime  importance  to  eliminate  the  service  of  the  pushers,  it  was 
desirable,  and  a  design  was  then  drawn  up  for  a  Mallet  com- 
pound type  of  locomotive  and  it  was  found  that  an  engine  of 
this  type  suitable  for  the  track  conditions  could  be  designed 
which  would  handle  3,000  tons  over  th^   full  length  of  the  di- 
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vision  without  assistance.  In  addition  it  was  probable  that  this 
type  of  locomotive  would  handle  the  heavier  train  with  even 
less  coal  consumption  than  the  Mikado  type  would  handle  its 
tonnage. 

Following   this   investigation   the   company   ordered    from   the 


been  maintained  over  the  grades  of  19  ft.  per  mile.  This  service 
lias  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  company  has  now  ordered  24 
more  locomotives  of  the  same  type. 

In  general  the  design  of  the  locomotive  follows  the  standards 
of  the  builders,  which  have  been  very  thoroughly  illustrated  fn 
these  columns.  In  two  respects,  however,  new  features  are  in- 
troduced, this  being  particularly  evident  in  the  boiler,  where  a 
combustion  chamber  6^4  ft.  long  is  incorporated.  Other  boilers 
have  had  combustion  chambers,  but  so  far  our  records  show 
none  of  this  size.  By  the  incorporation  of  this  construction  it 
has  been  possible  to  bring  the  firebox  b.tck  of  the  rear  driving 
wheels,  allowing  a  good  depth  of  throat  sheet  being  obtained 
witiiout  seriously  interfering  with  the  weight  distribution. 
Ahead  of  the  combustion  chamber  are  lines  24  ft.  long,  which 
;\:  -[-J  ,■•■■:.:._:' tnakes  30  ft.  6  in.  from  the  fire  box  to  the 
front  tube  sheet.  A  water  space  of  9  in. 
has  been  allowed  between  the  combustion 
chamber  and  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  to 
which  it  is  stayed  by  radial  staybolts.  A 
baffle  plate  and  tube  support  is  located  7 
ft.  back  of  the  fror.t  tube  sheet,  which  pre- 
vents these  very  long  tubes  from  vibrating 
to  an  excessive  degree.  This  construction 
has  been  used  in  previous  boilers  designed 
by  this  company  and  illustrated  in  tliese 
columns. 

Another  departure  from  previous  practice 
is  noticed  in  the  use  of  outside  bearing 
radial  trailing  trucks,  which  are  of  a  design 
similar  to  that  used  on  the  Pacific  type 
locomotives.  This  arrangement  gives  a 
wider  supporting  base  at  the  rear  of  the 
locomotive  and  tends  to  add  decidedly  to  its 
stability.  The  leading  truck  is  of  the  usual  swinging  bolster 
type. 

That  portion  of  the  locomotive  carried  by  the  front  group  of 
wheels  is  supported  by  two  sliding  bearings,  both  of  which  are 
normally  under  load.    The  bolts  connecting  the  upper  rails  of  the 
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arc  k'Citid  tun  dirci't  ciimcti'd  M'ts  cniisi^ting  nf  150  h.  p.  simple 
cnjiiiics  aliil  150  kva.  alternators,  dtlivirini;  Oo  cycle  current  at 
4^  volts.  A  completely  equipped  switclilKiard.  back  of  which 
arc  located  the  traiisfornicrs.  is  provided  in  connection  with  this 
cquipnunt.  The  current  at  full  voltage  i-^  used  for  operating  the 
various  induction  motors  thrnught>ut  th'-  terminal,  consisting  of 
a  15  h.  p.  turn  table  motor,  two  _?o  h.  it.  motors  in  tho  machine 
shop  and  two  jj  h.  p.  motors  at  the  coaling  stutioo,  The  current 
for  hghfing  is  transformed  to    no  volt>.    s   .•■••'■•■  ''i.  ■.'■;'" 

A  two  i^tage  Ingersoll-Rand  air  compressor,  with  i.ioo  cu.  ft. 
free  air  capacity  provides  the  compressed  air  for  use  throughout 
the  terminal  and  the  yards.  Two  automatic  hoiler  feed  pumps 
occupy  one  corner  of  the  engine  room  and  in  the  pump  pit  arc 
located  two  vacuum  pumps  for  the  heating  system  and  two  large 
pumps  for  the  !.ervice  water  system,  a  water  jtresure  of  70  lbs. 
being  maintained  oii  the  line,  'ihe  hot  water  boiler  washing  and 
filling  equipment  occupies  one  end  of  the  engine  room  and  these 
pumps  art  cro-,  contieeted  to  be  u>ed  fur  lire  .--crvice.  A  Cochran 
feed  water  heater  is  uNo  iirovided. 
."••'The  force  reqirircd  in  the  power  house  consists  of  a  chief  and 
assistant',  with  one  fireman  and  his  helper,  days,  and  one  hrcman 
;ind  cngiiH-ir  ai  ni..;iil  ;  tlie  licating  eciiipnient  al-o  being  cared 
for  by  this  same  force.  .      ' 

:v;-^;-v :■;-•■■''  i\.r''^:'::'M:'^ '  ^;'"'''' ,Siior.       '-r;*-:/'-.'-'.' 

Tfic  structuri,  50  by  100  ft.,  enclosing  the  shop  is  of  the  same 
general  conM ruction  as  the  cngineliouse.  with  the  exception  that 
stt:el  roof  trusses  are  employed.  ihc  windows  in  this  section 
are  particularly  large  ;inil  the  two  K)wer  sash  are  arranged  for 
-V  sliding.  The  upper  group,  however,  are  operated  on  the  swing- 
ing principle  by  gear  the  same  as  in  the  enginehouse. 

In  this  shop  is  located  a  practically  complete  outfit  for  light 
repairs.  It  includes  two  open  forges  with  a  steam  hammer  ad- 
jacent, small  flanging  clamj).  due  cutter,  hand  rolls,  together  with 
auxiliary  jib  crane,  .'invils,  ets..  all  grouped  in  one  corner,  pro- 
vidiiTg  excellent  facilities  tor  ail  usual  forging  or  boiler  work. 
Near  tliis  section  arc  found  a  bench  for  tinsmith,  provided  with 
rolls,  cutters,  etc.  In  the  same  loc.ility  is  al>o  placed  a  large  com- 
bination  punch   and    shear. 

The  machine  tool  e<(uii)ment  includes,  in  addition  to  the  above: 
••'A  large  planer,  small  planer,  slotter,  radi.il  drill,  >liaper,  driving 
wheel  lathe,  boring  mill,  hydraulic  press,  upright  drill,  four  en- 
gine lathes  swinging  from  u  to  J4  in.,  pipe  threading  and  cutting 
off  machine,  double  headed  threading  and  tapping  machine,  bolt 
^  lathe  and  ctnery  wheel.  These  machines  are  all  belt  driven  from 
line  shafting,  driven  by  two  ,V)  h.  p.  induction  niot<'rs.  The  ar- 
rangement i>  such  thai  eithyr  A|.Iie  or  both  of  the  iiiuturs  call  be 
used.  ■..:■•■• -.^^j'-..^  ■.  ■::  ^^..<  :..;  '-fj;'^.,  ::.\v-  ^  ■■.'■■■;■.' •  ■■■•.:•;.■■"''•,>■■■ 

A  -ci-iyered  passageway  connecis  the  shop  with  the  drop  pit 
section  uf  the  eiigineliouse  and  a:  track  ciitiiiuing  tlircaigh  the 
ceutre  lit  the  >hop  |)rtivi<leS  COlliiectit.kn  between  the  two  building>. 
Air  cram->  ;tre  j>Fi>vi«kd  where  required  anil  tlu-  u^nal  beiube-i.  jjnsOs 
aii<l  other  sm.ill  equiiniient  is  comjilete.  The  floor  of  tlie  shop  is 
of  Ci.nerelv,  tliv.  same  a>^  in  the  enginvi;ousc  and  the  ariiiicial 
lighting;  is  jiV  Okiper-Heuitt  nurcury  vapor  lamps.  Numerous 
sockets. 'frit  portable  electric  lamps  are  provided. 

■'.•■-■':•■%:■.:■'.••. v'^'  '■'':'  '■■.:-^0:^ilosvTTAi.'  ''■,'■,. 

An  nnustiil  feature  c»f  this  terminal  is  a  very  completely  equip- 
ped small  lir)'-piuil,  which  adjoins  the  enL'ineer's  rest  room.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  ho^pitUl  facilities  of  the  village  are  about 
two  miles  away  lind  the  .acce.><s:  t.H  tlio  enginehouse  is  somewhat 
difficult,  arrangements  iiav^  been  made  .'O  that  an  injured  person 
can  he  properly  taken  care  of  withrait  being  taken  away  in  an 
ambulance..  The  eciuipmeiit  provides  in  .".  large  light  airy  room, 
two  hospital  cots,  ari  operating  table  with  a  complete  outfit  of 
surgical  instrununts,  cold  and  hot  Water  supply  and  all  other 
facihtics  required  l)y  nioderji  surgery.  In  case  of  accident  the 
railroad  surgeon  i>  telephoned  for  and  arrives  either  by  a  special 
enginerOT  automobile  and  the  injured  man  receives  treatment 
within  a  very  few  mimite.-  after  the  accident  and  that  under  strict- 
ly sanitary  and  satisfactory  conditions.  If  he  is  very  seriously 
injured  it  is  not  necessary  to  move  him  till  he  is  in  a  condition  to 
be  safely  taken  to  the  regular  hospital. 


Mallet  Locomotives  for  the  Chesapeake  &   Ohio   Railway 


ABOUT    SIX    MONTHS    AGO    THE    AMF.RU.W    I.O(•O^I(J^lV^^GOMPANVI^^iX^SUED   A  S.4ifl»hK  LOCOMOTIVE 

TO   THK   CHKSAPF.AKr:   &•  OHIO   RAHAV AY   OI'   THE   ..'n-r.?    TYPE    IH'SK ATI)    TO    SITT    Sl'EriAI,   <()NM)1 

TIONS    ON    THAT    ROAD.      THE    SER\  ICE    WITH    THIS    I.OCOMOITVE    HAS    RESfl.TEl*    IN    THE 

.^  ■-:i:     -  ■  n!  :■■■■■'.:■     PLACINO  OF  AN  ORDER  FOR  TWENTY-I^rR   MORE  OF  THE  SAME  TVPE.  '.■  :V    ;'  v 


On  tlie  (iivisidii  of  tlic  ChcsapeaJ^c  and  Ohio  Railway  Ik txvi'ctrv 
HandKy,  W.  \a.y  aiul  AllcshiMvy,  V,a,,  v>''^t  ln'iird.  tliorc.is  fc»t  it 
di'^taiice  of   l<)()  iniK'-;  a  conliiuions  easy  up  irradi'  varyiiit;   fr<rn 
2]4  to  21   ft.  per  inile.  the  average   for  the  la>t  fjS  miles  of  this 
beiiis  10  ft.  per  mile.     On  the  last  13  miles  of  the  division  yoift: 
Jtfto  Allc.eheiiy  ilu-  uraile  is  an  avcrajje  of  30  ft.:|HT  ifitli?  or'^'^j'.-.. 
per  cent.     The  f-t.i.!L'Iit  traflic  iii  tln<  divisi<th  has  hoen  haiidTed  l>y  . 
2-8-0  type  loconintives  havintr  cylinders  .2^x28  in.,  total  weight^. 
of  TQO.^oo  Ihs.nnd  a  theoretical  tractive  effort  of  41.120  lbs.    TUW, 


AnitTicaH    l-<JC»?hiotiyc   C<'.   a- i^ainple   tnlgiii^^  this 

"Vci^ficc.. v.Tliis  l0<?omotivs^<;  \\^^  and  was  in- 

ten<l<'<i  to  hatidlo  ^^,000  tons  at  a  speed:  of  ij;  mile*  per  hour  on  a 
pratlc  of  Ji  .flipper  MM le  oi"  l-i,  itiiUs  jur  lioyr^Qii  a  prsdc  of 
;30:  4t^  :  pot  -mil^'  cVijiihined  m  tftt '  ;tiiV"«iiMJH-»)«rfed  ■  Cttrvi'S  0jf 
-3^v.4^'-     This  Incptiiotixt*  >«w"tr-iivfV>yir«t  U  exctiwl 

^>  ojlMiiriU  d  capacity  arid;  ha ■;  h;indliNd  .;t^^»j,  funsVcaslw-aril  Over 
thi':  flrll  dvviMtm:;  x^iid  uith  a  l"V>d  <'^.  X<^.?^Ji'u'-s::nia«le  up  .of  45 
;  ^ict^^,  h'"'p.per.  icai^s?.  s|k>-<1s  .»>(,  .^'OJ  32  .fi'sd  fii . niiK  fctftr  Inive 


-V  *.■'■'■,'  ■- 

.''"'.    '.  ■    '.'^ -\^''  "'  -■■  '■ 

'  •"•■■'■;•■■  :  -    '■•:---_:-.i:  .-[•:-'■■■   ;.:■'■ 

'■'".'    -^\'::'    vv^-'^:*  J!,:.      -'     ;-!-   ^-.'■V."   '    ;  -"^ -■.   :  ^    . -^  ■     "  '    ■    '  '  V  .  : 

"---.■  ',r^v . 

■    -•..   .-. 

-*'v-    -   . 

.       ■            "    •:^'v   ":•■.■;■■ 

i::<.^' ■.,;,, --^^'■,^. 

f 

1^ 

-  '  '"J""*  *- 

'^B4 .  ^^^ 

K-;'«Ti 

M^»^^ 

■    ■ 

.«.«■*;.-...  <j   ;. 

il 

J1.^LLEI    !,<)(  i'M<M  IVI      1:1  AT    HU.XVVS    .Jfi,?.?  .  XuX^     .VT  ,.^.i.   .iIlU".i  .  VW^    W-.^  I^,.'  X  .\    vJi-Vi'f:   Ol    -ty;.rT..  Tu  ■^'UE..  iULJB., 


;  irating  with  this  class  of  eiiBines;  was  t>8pb  ton s*^  it  l>ein}4  JieceH-; 
•.Sary  to  use  a  pusher  011  th?  i.i  niile  jtrade  into  Allegheiiyl;  -   iy'v/, 
.•     The  value  of  luavier  train  units  in  re-lVdng  the  cost  bfvtraiis- 
rportalioi!    lead    the   ojlicials    id    this   co '»pany  to  invOsLit'alc   the 
•■  poSsi!)iljtie* .  gif .  Jiiiire  jiowci'f ul   motive  I'Oyve j,      Iti  stijdyinp; . the; 

siibjcct  it  was  found  that  a  Mikado  type  locomotive  suitahle  for. 

the   track    conditioiK   cotjld   be   designed   that    would   he   capable;  ■ 
-.'of  handlint;  2.2.=;o  tons  over   the  division   if  the.  pushet-   Si^rvicC"  ■ 

^pas  slillmaintained  oil  the  lieavvgrad;.     While  it  was  Hot. of 

;*-.■■■:■  ^  ■■  "  '■      ■       *       .  \  ■.-■;■■*'■■'"',■ 

'^iririie  inipi  stance  to  eliminate  the  service  of  tlie  pushers,  it  was 
<lesirable.  and  a  design  was  tlicn  drawn  up  for  a  Jklallct  cotit- 
pound  type  of  locomotive  and  it   was  found  tiiat  an  engiite  of:  ; 
■  thi-    tyjie    suitable    for  the  track  Conditions   could   l)e   dcsigtieij'' 
;\vliich    woidil   handle   3.000  tOii*  Over  th.^   fUli:  leps.th  <?f :  t^^^  ^K-" 


-  jiKci^loks  Op  Tii6;' wn J-« . . :  :  .V:-. 


vision  without  assistance.  In  addition  it  -w^as  probable  that  this  , 
type  of  locomotive  would  handle  the  heavier  train  with  evf^n" 
less  coal  consuniption  than  the  Mikado  typ^  would  handle  its  ; 
tonnage.  ' ', ' •     ■■  ■ /^^  ■,V':y'^'v;''-  ■■■;   ■■:?•■''"';•''•'" 

..Following   this   investigation   the   company  ordered    from   the 


'■|>et-«  maintaiiii^il  m"cr  tlu-  jira^k-V  of'T'y'ii.: pptT  niit^i-    Tins  scWi^e . 
^has/lH^ii  JO-:  satisfactory^  that  thtci>n»ikai:y1^  ortlefed  ^44. 

iwre  locomotives  of  the  sanic  type.  f^i-'V^-^^^ 

V  In jLsiiurar  t|i<'  di«-ipn  nf  the  t^'coniotiyij  fflillows  the  "staiidards 
oX  the  Tniildcr^i^Vwhich  have;  hi%n.^^^  ill 

tliese  vohiiflns:  ?  iti  two  r«''*iHrt^  in- 

tirulm-td;  this  1h iiig  pafticjjlarfy  ,xt^ff leJil :  in  the  .In iil<'r,  where  a 
cnml>u.»tion  dvainbVr  (i^j^'lt,  li>^  boilers 

haye  ■ha»r:(?<)inl)jii^ti'^t.>  ci^^^^ 

noue  ot 'tilts,  si/e,,  l?y  the  incorj)i>r:Hii,.ii  of  ;tili-s\  const  ruction  it 
has;  Ixcir  possible  io?  bring:  the  .iitelivxltack  of  the  rear  tlriving 
.Avht'-Vl)^;:  :allowiir^-;3V  ^<Kvd  ^efcpth  -itjf  ,Jt-iiro-ii  >ljc^  feeing  obtained 
A\rtviiMvl.  isenoii^;^;  j^ 

-:A:htadKof  Ife;  ici4rthtv>ti«^  i1v.es  24.  ,ft;  long,  which 

:'^i^-K.  •■' '?  V-^^.  /^"  '^c^..  ^  'ti^fi^^^  .vt.i  ft:  ^  itK^frbui;  the  ;(irc  1"  >x  to  lily 

hii?  bjt'cH  aHi,>\ved  ■  iictvvfeu.  tiff  c.  iliib.iviiyi 
,cliattVber  atid"  thv  sliicll  oiriiic  botleir.vto 
■  AV^iicll  it  is :  sl".»yc<i .  hy  radia:!  ktaybiG>lts,  '-A 

b.iffle.  pl.iio  ■.tiid  t^ilic   suiijiort :  i>s  Ipcatied V7  ■; 

ffM^ack  of  -tUc;  ff^;1^  tiilw  siittti  wliich  j>Ve- 
vveiits  thj.:;>ey  vcTA;:.M*ing  tiibi**  iropi  yilcraiing 
t<y  an  exoi«si<'c-  -tlviiti*-.;  L  'n>is  constri»cti!t»n  . 
has  b^eii  iis*><l  iil.vrexjoKs  iHJjfcts  dc  -i}.;.i;ed 
liv    til  is    c>  iii.iu2»iy  ,  .»tiid  =  iHusjti'aiO- 1    in    vUese 

t-i.ihn.uti>.:.  ;j...;'^''>';.;:>\v'j:r'^'.^r\  ■•":•■'  •.■■•^■■•- 

,  Anoiiui-' Vl.i-i>ai:tHre  ff oiit  life vi(>j^--. prattice 

.Ks  noticvd   ill   iilic  use   of  ^otitsidc  |k  arinjg 

r:i  iial  iniilinn  truck?,:  \ylrich.  arv  uij^  4csign 

I  v ■ .  •/;-;;^-::7:' '  '•'/:■'■  '■  ^' icfinoi i ve<  .. ' ?i^i!s :  ^ari^angi-iji^iit:  •{jivt^s;  \a 
■<■  '^^^:^''-''\',J-'.-^:^^':_^K  V  wivler  -lipportiiiig'ilasc  :at;^-he  rear  of  iHe 
:.;..,:  ^--^-f.^V^.'.:.;'  1  iO)nintiVe  an<l.tcn<J>to  iKhl'ttccidvdJIy  t<.  its 
stability,     Tlie   leading   truck   iB  of  thv   it sual;  swinging  bftister. 

type,  i'  '/.-'.;■■ -v^- :■!,;.- ;-.\      '  -  ;-  :r;-^  ■■■'■■  r^i  .■■.;    ■--^".■■^'  '-'  v.^ -:.,':     • 

I'hat  {kirtton  of  the-  locbmotiv*^  'caririe4  hy  the  Iront  grotjp  of 

wheels  is  supported  by  two  slvdiiig  bcani.gs, -both  of  vvhicli  are 

tiormally  under  load.    The  bolts  coitnectin;.;  the  upper  rails  of  the 
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front  frames  with  the  lower  rails  of  the  rear  group  are  provided 
with  a  coiled  spring  under  the  nut  at  the  lower  end,  as  has  pre- 
viously been  used  by  these  builders. 

The    general    dimensions    of    the    sample    locomotive    are    as 
follows : 

GENERAL    DATA. 

Gauge   4  ft.  S'A  in. 

Service    Freight 

Fuel    Bit.   Coal 

Tractive  effort    82.000   lbs. 

Weight   in   working   order 392,000   lbs. 

Weight   on    drivers 324,000    lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 555.200  lbs. 

Wheel    base,    driving    10    ft. 

Wheel  base,  total 48  ft.  3  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 80   ft. 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivers  -i-  tractive  effort 8.96 

Total   weight   -r-   tractive   effort 4.78 

fractive  etTort  X   diam.  drivers  -t-  heating  surface TCS.OO 

Total   heating  surface  -i-  grate  area. 83.40 

Firebox  heating  surface  -H  total  heating  surface,  % 6.10 

Weight  on  drivers  -H  total   heating  surface 54.00 

Total   weigkt   -i-  total   heating   surface C5.30 

Volume   equivalent  simple   cylinders,   cu.    ft 21.80 

Total   keating  surface   -r  vol.   equiv.   cylinders 27fi.00 

Grate  area   -f-  vol.  equiv.  cylinders 3.31 

CYLINDERS. 

Kind     ^'mi'ti.tj, Mellin     Comp. 

Diameter 22   and  85   in. 

Stroke     1 82    in. 

ICind,    ri.    P.  ...■«'*'•'•«■•••  •'•'• 
Kind.    I..    P .i,..,  .V... 


VALVES. 


.Piston 

..Slide 


Greatest    travel    6    in. 

Outside  lap.   H.   P 1   in. 

Outside  lap,  L.  P H  in. 

Inside   clearance    6/16    in. 

Lead  in  full  gear  3/16  in. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,   diameter  over  tires 56  in. 

Driving,   thickness   of  tires 8   in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 9}4   x  IS  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 9  x  13  in. 

Engine   truck   wheels,    diameter 30    |n. 

Engine  truck,  journals    6}4   x  10  in. 

Trailing   truck   wheels,    diameter 44    in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals   7J4  x  14  in. 

BOILEK. 

Style     Conical 

Working  pressure    226  lbs. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 88J<   in. 

Firebox,   length  and  width 108^    x  96%    in. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness   7/16,  9/16,   i^  in. 

Firebox,  water  space F.  6  in.,  S.  &  B.  4%  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 401 — 2  %   in. 

Tubes,    length    24    ft. 

Tubes,   material    Char.    Iron 

Heating  surface,  tubes    5,646  sq.   ft. 

Heating   surface,   firebox 367   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    6,013  sq.   ft. 

Grate    area    72.2    sq.    it. 

Smokestack,   diameter    20  in. 

Smokestack,   height  above   rail 179  7/16   in. 

TXMDEK. 

Tank    Water    Bottom 

Frame    13   in.    Chan. 

Wheels,   diameter    33   in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 5^   x   10  in. 

Water  capacity   9,000  gals. 

Coal   capacity    15    tons 


Water  Tube   Fire   Boxes  for   Locomotives 


THE   SUCCESS   OF   THE    BROTAN    BOILER   IN    FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  GIVING  OVER  14  PER  CENT.  FUEL  ECON- 
OMY,   HAS   RESULTED    IN    ATTRACTING   GENERAL  ATTENTION    TOWARD   THIS    FORM    OF   CONSTRUC- 
TION,  AND   MANY   INSTALLATIONS    ARE    BEING   MADE. 


Water  tube  boilers,  or  properly  water  tube  fireboxes,  although 
never  in  receipt  of  much  encouragement  in  this  country,  have 
not  been  an  altogether  unknown  quantity.  It  is  recalled  that 
upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  several  engines  so  equipped  were 
running  regularly  on  the  Pliiladelphia  and  Reading  Ry.,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  througli  lack  of  proper  appreciation  they 
were  quickly  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  much  more  common 
type  which  has  now  become  standard  in  American  practice. 
These  early  water  tube  fireboxes  were  quite  similar  to  those 
which  are  now  doing  such  good  work  in  foreign  countries,  and 
had  they  been  as  painstakingly  developed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  results  should  not  have  been  equally  gratifying. 

This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  only  instance  of  the  water  tube 
arrangement  being  actually  put  in  service  in  America,  although 
a  number  of  patents  have  been  granted  on  similar  devices  of 
more  or  less  merit,  none  of  which  reached  the  point  of  attaining 
an  actual  existence.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  William  Forsyth, 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  proposed  a  water 
tube  boiler  of  very  substantial  design,  in  fact  differing  only  in 
detail  from  its  successor  of  the  present  day.  Unfortunately,  this 
did  not  pass  beyond  the  paper  stage,  despite  its  many  plainly 
evident  good  features  and  the  sound  logical  reasons  which  in- 
spired it.  The  idea,  however,  clung  with  some  persistency,  and 
the  years  intervening  since  then  have  produced  many  creditable 
and  a  great  many  impracticable  schemes,  but  all  with  the  ultimate 
end  in  view  to  secure  increased  efficiency  in  steam  production, 
with  the  minimum  of  complexity. 

Probably  the  most  prominent  of  these  in  the  former  class,  and 
one  worthy  of  special  mention,  is  the  water  tube  firebox  de- 
signed and  patented  by  S.  S.  Riegel,  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  in  1906,*  which 
is  herein  illustrated.  This  was  in  realitj  a  proposed  re-design 
of  a  Southern  Railway  firebox  of  that  period,  to  be  secured 
through  the  sub.'-titiition  of  a  cast  steel  mud  ring  with  water 
pockets  cast  in  it,  which  ran  parallel  on  either  side  with  the 
grates.  '1  hese  pockets  were  intended  to  form  the  lower  termi- 
nations for  two  nests  of  water  tubes  extending  diagonally 
ui-ward  to  the  crown  sheet,  which  latter  was  to  be  slightly  de- 
pressed to  keep  the  upper,  tube  terminattcns  flooded 

•  See  American  Engineer,  April,  1906,  page  186. 


This  practical  idea  did  not  pass  into  working  form,  but  its 
econtimy  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  through  a  most  inter- 
esting model  test  which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  in 
this  journal.t  and  which  effectually  subi,tantiated  all  claims  the 
inventor  had  originally  advanced  for  his  patent. 

Notwithstanding,    however,    tlie    general    apathy    exhibited    in 


SECTION   OF   A   WATER  TUBE   FIREBOX   DESIGNED   BY    S.    S.    REIGEL 

this  country  toward  this  proposed  change  in  boiler  design,  no 
deterrent  influence  was  exerted  on  mechanical  engineers  of  the 
old  world.  The  versatility  exhibited  by  these  clever  designers 
is  well  attested  to  in  the  patent  reports  of  the  various  European 

t  See  American  Engineer,  Jpne,  1909,  page  f53. 
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countries.  A  study  of  the  majority  of  these  devices  carries  no 
particular  appeal,  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  differing  from 
the  timidity  so  noticeable  here,  it  appears  that  each  new  design 
was  actually  built  and  given  a  tryout,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  greater  number  must  appeal  from  a  disinterested  stand- 
point at  least  as  utter  absurdities. 

Before  attempting  the  full  consideration  of  this  now  important 


the  cylindrical  portion,  arranged  in  the  manner  with  which  wc 
are  familiar,  or,  in  other  words,  a  fire  tube  boiler  with  a  water 
tube  firebox.  The  Brotan  boiler,  therefore,  which  is  being 
extensively  installed  in  several  Europe-n  countries,  becomes 
properly  the  subiect  for  discussion  as  the  most  practical  and 
efficient  representative  of  the  type. 
It  can  np  longer  be  disputed  that  certain  points  of  superiority 


ORIGINAL   EROTAN    WATERTtJBE   BOILER 


subject  it  is  thought  best  to  eliminate  these  freak  designs  which 
were  of  no  practical  value  and  to  confine  to  the  type  which  has 
conclusively  proved  its  worth  under  actual  service  conditions. 
From  this  standpoint  the  ground  narrows  to  the  study  of  a  boiler 
with  a  firebox  containing  water  ti'bes,  and  with  fire  tubes  through 


are  prominent  in  this  boiler  which  has  been  specified  for  some 
of  the  most  notable  engines  in  Europe,  and  particularly  for  the 
high  bpeed  service  of  the  Prussian  State  and  the  Moscow-Kazan 
railroads,  where  it  is  a  feature  of  the  very  latest  fast  express* 
locomotives.     The   results,  which   are   thoroughly   authcnticutetu 
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front  fruincs  with  the  lower  rails  of  the  rear  group  arc  provided 
with  a  coiled  spring  under  the  nut  at  the  lower  end,  as  has  pre- 
viously been  used  by  these  builders. 

The    general    dinieusion^    o,l   the    sample    locoinotivc    are    as 
follows:  -  .^'V'-i^'-.-C;':'' 

y.  ■'■■•!:     ^'■■■'■y't^tftM.    PATA.:. 


. .  ^1  I 


•  X--* 

■^■^■n' 


Gatige  .4'. 
Service  v.. 

Fuel.  .;.;; . ; .  i-,-.:  i':-.-:'.: .y.  j 
Tractive   ciTort    .".•..  J  v.  .V 
Wiiviit    in    wnrking   brjjtf 
Weil.' lit    on    rfrivcri:.  .  .  ........... .'.,.', ^\ ;.:..'>.': .  .i.;'^. 

\V<  Jylit  tif  riiv:tnc  and  tcocl^'r  in  workitiK  order. .s.i 

■\Vlit-fI  b,nsf.   ilrivinc    :,::.....ii ;,,.,, ..■.., v.... 

iWhfVJ  bnsr,  txiial.. , . .;. . .. ... ; . : ..;...:...  i-..rvf;... 

VVhejl.  1)a«i\  I'n.ciiic  ami  tondeTi . -'.', . •.'^.•V.'... ■.«.... ...-. 

,'-■■■■■■'■"  '.    :./■::-.■-■■..:'"■.-  '  ,-■  tivrioS-V:.-;  V';.' i.' •• 
AVV'Shr  rtn  ulrivrrss-r-  Iracfive-'cflfoit. ...-,: ;  I;;.:!'.''.;-.'. . 

Total,  wfipht   -f^  tractive   effort.  ...«..■'.;.'..•..'.'••  ^"^ 

rt.u-luv  i;t":ort  X  (Ikiiii,  I'.i  ivtr^  r:'-  Ucatins-  surface'.  *■-. 
Total   iH'atiivi:  vtirt'aio  -:-  >;fatc  nn-a. . . , ;. . . ... .. . .  •: 
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f.  ,v\V;attr.tul}*  boilers;' of  ■p^-operly  water  tube  fireboxes,  although 
nti'er  in   rece'tpt  of  miivh.  eiKoitragenuiit   in   this  country,  have 
:  tiot  been  aii  altogether  luiknowii   tiuantity.      It   is   rce-alled  th.it 
-upvvani.*   of   fifty   years   aso   several    engines    so    equipped    were 
/  nmtitn}«  rcSuhirly  (»ii;  the  i'hilatlelphia  .nVul  Reading  Ry.,  and  it 
15  to  be  ret; retted  tli;it  tbrou.:jh  lack  of  proper  appreciation  tluy 
were   qui ekly   abandoned   in   favor   of  the   much   more   coininoii 
;  ■  t.XTie    vi-bich  lias    now    become    standard    in    .American    practice, 
:  Tlic??  *;ariy  •w«»tfet.,t  wei-e  quite   sitnilar   to   those 

■  >v!iich  -arc  now  {loiri;  such  iiood  work  in  foreign  countries,  and 
,  ha<l  they   been   as   pain.stakiiigly   developed, .  there   is   no   reason 
■  :why:^iie  r.i^vtlt^sbnuld  not  have  been  equaHy  gratifying. 
:•;      This,   it    is    belieHed.   is   tlie    oidy   inst.mco    of    the    water   tulu; 
arrjui.treijietit  bcirg  aiLtnaUy:  put  in  service  in  .America,  altliough 
a  iuii)ik^r  niE vpatehts   hjive  beeir  g  on   similar  <levices   of 

.mQin;\.!>r-4e-s^:^^tU ril,  ftotre.  of  vjhich;  rtjached  the  point  of , attaining 
aii  .'fctJiiJil  v\isiei--tH:-.   .  5i»mc  .fif'.'vcn  years   ;igo   WiTliam   I'orsylh, 
;j|lKcii:!ivical.  enyjit(cer:  at  ilt<?.  t^^^  R.  R.,  pr<)p«).-c<l  a  water 

riid)«;toi:ic'ii.;o^vvvtv^:^th?tantiar;^  in   fact  dilTering  otdy   in 

(k-tail  frotn,itSiSiict;.e.ssV)r  of  the  present  day.  Unfortunately,  this 
dill  not  pasSrbcyond  the  paper  >t;l^C,  despite  its  many  plainly 
..evidcntv  g<W).d  j*'atlire.s  .an«r  the  sonud  loiiiea!  reasons  which  in- 
rspirtd  »L. //Fbe  idcfl,' hoJRCvef;  cliiwg  with  sotne  per.-isteiicy,  and 
'■.thij  yi^ir.i- iirterNctini.u  .siriee.  th(-n  have  pr<.)duced  many  creditable 
:  anil  ij  great  many  impracucablc  scheriies,  but  all  witli  the  ultimate 
end  ift  view /^O  St'ti't^^^  effi<iicii\-y  iii   steam  production, 

/^with  th<^  mininnim  (^'f  complexity,  v.; -J  '.'■•'■.■■'  ■'[^^-.u-.'  ■'.'■'i'i:  .i'-j:'^,: 
Prob.nbly  llu-  hKCit  pirqmineiit  of  tlif'se  in- the  former  class,  atid 
one  wo^rtliy  of  special  iiuntion,  is  the  water  tube  firebox  de- 
7«igtted  >ap<r  pnterted  ;?jy^;S,  vS;  Rregel.  fncchanicat  engineer  of 
the  Defawar.y  I.ackri\vaiit\-i 'rii:d  \Ve.stern  R.  k..m  lOf/i.*  whidi 
is  herein  illjt^tr.Tte<l.  Thi.'.  was  in  real  it;,  a  jKoposed  re-design 
of ;« .;  SoiithvriT  ;  RailwaV  •  tJrt-l7i>x  of  tba;  f>eri<£»d; '  ti  >  \k-  secured 
throiTgh  ;ti;ie;:>j;jbaiJLn:'io^;  i^^^^  steel   mud   riiii;    with   water 

iHickets.  cast.ih  it.  which  .ran  parallel  0:1  either  side  with  the 
grate.s. .  *i  iie>eyy'<l.ets  wei-e  inteu.ded  to  lurm  the  lower  termi- 
UiUions.  .'ffet;  tWoi:^:^fi«*ts'>(^^^  diagonally 

iTi  vvarxl  t<t  the  crown  slicct,  vvliich   latter  was  to  be  slightly  de- 
.  pressed  to  keep  tlie  upper,  tube  teruiinattcns  flooded 
*'S^  .AMf:!t.i^:M):E'uakxEf.^^■A^  130. 


riiis  practical  idea  diii  not  pass  into  working  form,  but  its 
econo'ni}'  was  thoroughly  dcmon.strated  through  a  most  inter- 
esting model  test  which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  in 
this  .io;iri;al,t  ;iiul  which  etTeetually  sulit;mtiated  all  claims  the 
limit'  r  had  ori;^in.tlly  a<ivanced   for  hi-  I).•lteIlt^■. ■'.■''•.•'. Vv-Vv"*V;'.;- 

\otu  iili-taf.ding,    however,    the    general    apathy    exhibited    in 


siriiov  (u    .\  w.xriK  ri  in:  i-ikkiiox  mk.^k.nki)  nv  sy  8.  reigel 

this  country  toward  this  jiroposed  chant-e  in  boiler  desigri,  no 
deterrent  influence  was  exerted  on  mechanical  engineers  of  the 
i>l(l  world.  The  versatility  exhibited  by  these  clever  designers 
Is  well  attested  to  in  the  patent  reports  of  the  various  European 

t  Sr--   .\MEKir.*v   Engjnkek,  Jjine,   1909,  page  253. 
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"countries.  A  study  of  the  majority  of  these  devices  carries  no 
particular  appeal,  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  differing  from 
the  timidity  so  noticeable  here,  it  appears  that  each  new  design 

.'was  actually  built  and  given  a  tryout,  ar.d  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  greater  number  must  appeal  from  a  disinterested  stand- 
point at  least  as  utter  absurdities. 

Before  attempting  tin-  fuU  oniisidcratipti  of  .this  now. important 


the  cylindrical  portion,  arranged  in  the  manner  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  or.  in  other  words,  a  fire  tube  boiler  with  a  water 
tube  lirvbo.K.  The  Brotan  boiler.  tb?rtforc.  which  is  being 
extensively  installed  in  sevM?raJ  jEuropc  -nt  countries,  becomes 
properly  the  si4>«eict  for  discuss»«B  "ais  (he  most  practical  and 
efliciont  ripresenlative  of  the  type.         ■: 

It  can  no  Jnnmr  Ik-  di-p.nted  fliat  rtWavu  pKiinl^         superiority 


;•.-.  ■■■•,V/    ■•'■ 
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ORrCIKAJU ,  pWDtA?r   W.itFSTUSE  BOU£R 


•ubject  it  is  thought  best  to  eliminate  th?se  freak  designs  which  arc  prominent  in/tliis  boiler  vvhicSi.  has  been  specified  for 

were  of  no  practical  value  and  to  confine  to  the  type  which  has  of  the  most  notable  engines  in  Europe,  and  particularly  for  the 

conclusively   proved   its   worth   under   actual   service   conditions.  Iii^li  hpcM  service  of  the  Prussian  State  and  the  Mo.scow-Kazan 

From  this  standpoint  the  ground  narrows  to  the  study  of  a  boiler  railroads,  where  it  is  a  feature  of  the  very  latest   fa~^t   i  xpres* 

with  a  firebox  containing  water  tt'bcs,  and  with  fire  tubes  through  locomotives.     The  Te.>-ults,  which  are  tl'.oroughly  aulhv:UK-utc(L 
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are  gratifying  to  a  degree,  and  the  data  presented  is  so  con- 
vincing that  it  becomes  inadvisable  to  avoid  giving  the  subject 
serious  consideration.  While  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  Brotan 
boiler  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  it  is,  nevertheless,  at  a 
point  where  the  fruits  of  the  experiments  may  be  profitably 
assumed  in  this  country  for  further  development.  If  this  boiler 
will  realize  one-half  the  economy  claimed  for  it  by  the  Moscow- 
Kazan  Ry.,  for  instance,  where  repeated  tests  give  14.43  per  cent, 
in  coal  consumption,  a  trial  at  least  would  appear  as  a  logical 
necessity.  The  history  of  its  introduction  into  foreign  practice 
merits  a  brief  mention. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  protracted  and  expensive  repairing 
of   boilers   arising   through   incessant   renewals   of   broken   stay- 


function  that  of  supplying  water  to  the  firebox  water  tubes,  in 
order  to  replace  from  the  barrel,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
two  large  tubes,  the  water  that  is  evaporated  in  the  firebox  tubes. 
The  result  is  a  very  quick  circulation,  and  this,  it  is  claimed,, 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  scale  to  deposit  even  if  hard  water 
is  used.  Having  a  tube  from  the  barrel  at  either  front  corner 
of  the  foundation  tube  has  made  it  possible  to  avoid  connecting 
both  longfitudinal  sides  of  the  foundation  tube.  This  is  ar> 
appreciable  improvement,  as  experience  has  shown  that  the 
flange  joints  of  the  foundation  tube  are  those  points  of  the 
boiler  where  it  is  most  difficult  to  prevent  leakages. 


BROTA.N    WATERTUBE  BOILER   AS    APPLIED   TO    2-8-0   TYPE   SUPERHEATER   LOCOMOTIVES  ON  THE   MOSCOW-KAZAN  RAILWAY 


bolts  and  the  impracticability  of  further  increasing  pressures 
through  the  liability  of  inducing  further  breakages  were  the 
principal  features  which  led  G.  Noltein,  member  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Moscow-Kazan  Ry.  of  Russia,  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  replacing  the  usual  locomotive  firebox  by  one  of 
new  type  with  water  tubes  and  without  staybolts.  The  experi- 
ments begun  with  this  object  in  view,  however,  were  not  yet 
completed  when  chief  inspector  J.  Brotati,  works  manager  of  the 
Austrian  State  Ry.,  brought  forward  his  water  tube  firebox, 
which  had  been  very  carefully  thought  out  and  logically  de- 
signed. This  was  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Noltein,  as 
it  made  further  work  on  his  part  unnecessary,  and  rendered  it 
possible  to  proceed  immediately  to  practical  tests  of  a  com- 
pleted design  which  aimed  at  e.xactly  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view. 

After  the  protracted  formalities,  which  in  Russia  obstruct  the 
introduction  of  anything  new  had  been  overcome,  it  became  pos- 
sible in  1904  to  begin  the  construction  of  two  experimental 
boilers  for  application  to  0-8-0  freight  locomotives.  The  general 
arrangement  of  these  first  boilers  of  the  Brotan  type,  which 
are  still  in  service,  although  lately  the  type  has  been  subject  to 
a  re-design  in  which  the  upper  barrel  is  eliminated,  is  clearly 
shown   in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

The  foundation  tube,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  founda- 
tion or  mud  ring  in  the  ordinary  construction,  has  as  its  chief 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  firebox  and  firebox  shell  of  the  ordi- 
nary boiler  have  been  replaced  by  vertical  water  tubes  made  of 
iron  or  steel,  and  extending  from  the  common  foundation  ring 
to  the  upper  drum.  These  tubes,  which  are  spaced  rather  close, 
form  the  walls  of  the  firebox  and  allow  rapid  circulation  from 
the  barrel  to  the  upper  drum.  As  the  water  enters  the  firebox 
water  tubes  from  below  steam  rises  very  freely  without  forming 
vortices,  and  as  the  mixture  of  steam  and  water  in  the  tubes 
has  a  materially  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  entering  water, 
the  circulation  must  be  necessarily  greatly  facilitated.  The 
quicker  and  more  economic  production  of  steam  in  the  Brotan 
boiler  can  only  be  attributed  to  this  feature,  and  to  the  greater 
direct  heating  surface  which  results  from  the  circular  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  tubes  and  from  their  staggered  arrangement  on  enter- 
ing the  receiver. 

When  the  authorization  was  given  for  this  construction  several 
prominent  engineers  expressed  misgivings  that  its  maintenance 
would  prove  a  serious  problem,  but  in  reality  the  cost  of  repairs 
has  been  less  than  in  a  boiler  of  ordinary  design.  After  three 
years  continuous  service  it  was  found  that  the  few  leaks  which 
did  develop  were  easy  to  remedy,  and  the  only  work  required 
of  any  magnitude  consisted  in  replacing  one  burnt  water  tube, 
which  resulted  from  lack  of  care  in  wasning  out.  A  large  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  scale  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
foundation  tube,  and  these  obstructed  the  circulation  in  the  tube 
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which  failed.  Only  one  day  was  required  by  the  shops  to  make 
these  repairs. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  economy  of  14.43  per  cent,  m 
coal  consumption  was  attained  by  these  engines  on  the  Moscow- 
Kazan  Ry.,  a  figure  so  surprising  that  the  administration  of  that 
road  refused  to  accept  the  report  from  its  statistical  section  until 
it  had  been  checked  by  a  number  of  carefully  executed  trial  runs 
which  extended  throughout  the  entire  month  of  April,  1909.  The 
results  were  synonymous  with  those  originally  reported  on,  and 
the  administration  thereupon  decided  to  equip  fifteen  super- 
heated steam  passenger  locomotives  of  the  2-8-0  type  with  Brotan 
boilers. 

These  differ  somewhat  in  appearance  from  the  original  design, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  boiler.  The  upper  drum  has  been 
eliminated,  and  the  back  ring  of  the  boiler  coned.  This  change, 
which  provides  a  much  larger  water  surface,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  sufficiently  large  steam  space,  has  served  to  overcome 
the  trouble  of  wet  steam  which  was  present  in  the  former  type 
to  a  certain  extent.  With  this  exception,  and  that  the  number 
of  fire  tubes  has  been  increased  from  208  to  230,  the  design 
remains  the  same  as  originally  produced.  The  firebox  has  the 
usual  arrangement  of  grates  and  brick  :irch,  and  is  intended  to 
work  at  a  pressure  of  210  pounds. 

Among  the  locomotives  with  Brotan  boilers  on  other  Russian 
lines  it  is  necessary  to  mention  two  0-8-0  freight  locomotives, 
Nos.  675  and  708,  which  have  been  running  on  the  South  Eastern 
Ry.  since  December,  1907.  The  design  of  the  boilers  of  these 
locomotives  is  that  of  the  original  Brotan  type,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  connection  between  the  foundation  tube  and  the 
barrel  of  the  boiler  consists  of  one  instead  of  two  tubes,  and 
which  has  a  diameter  of  7  15/16  in.  The  chief  par^culars  of 
these  boilers  is  as  follows:  "'  r,^ 

Working  pressure   185  pounds 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 208 — 2  in. 

Tubes,  length   14  ft.  7  6/16  in. 

1  f eating  surface,  tubes 1,440  sq.  ft. 

Ilrating   surface,    firebox 163    sq.    ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    1,603  sq.   ft. 

C  ate  area   20.8  sq.  ft. 

Weipiit  of  boiler  empty 29,000  lbs. 

These  two  locomotives  were  at  first  used  in  a  district  where 
the  feed  water  has  a  hardness  of  13  to  17  degrees.  The  trains 
weigh  about  700  tons  in  summer  and  640  tons  in  winter,  weigh? 
of  locomotive  and  tender  included.  In  November,  1908,  they 
were  transferred  to  another  district  on  which  conditions  were 
less  favorable,  with  heavier  grades  and  '.eed  water  with  a  hard- 
ness of  20  to  35  degrees. 

Working  under  these  conditions  the  locomotives  have  given 
excellent  results  in  every  respect.  That  ttiey  are  very  economical 
with  coal  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  boiler  is  shown  by  the 
following  tabulation: 

Coal  consumed 
Coal  in  lbs.  per 

consumed  in  lbs.  Miles  run.        locomotive  mile. 

Brotan   boiler   locomotives       3,092,360  80,271  69.18 

Other   locomotives    11,621,390  136,431  86.18 

The  saving  in  coal  in  the  locomotives  with  Brotan  boilers  is 
accordingly : 

(85.18  — 69.12) -=-85.18  =18.87  per   cent. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  administration  of  the 
South  Eastern  Ry.  does  not  attribute  this  coal  economy  solely 
to  the  feature  of  the  Brotan  boiler,  for  the  two  locomotives 
were  at  the  time  of  that  installation  improved  in  other  ways. 
The  Joy  valve  gear  of  the  Russian  standard  0-8-0  freight  loco- 
motives was  replaced  by  Heusinger  valve  gear,  and  the  ordinary 
flat  slide  valves  by  balanced  slide  valves  of  the  von  Borries  type. 
The  railway,  on  the  basis  of  other  experiments,  attributes  a  coal 
•economy  of  9  to  10  per  cent,  to  these  alterations  in  design,  which 
leave  an  economy  of  from  9  to  10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  Brotan 
boiler.  In  view  of  the  minimum  of  trouble  which  it  has  experi- 
•enced  with  this  type  the  South  Eastern  Ry.  will  adopt  the  Brotan 
^s  standard  in   some  service. 

At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  total  number 
of  these  boilers  now  in  service  in  European  countries  is  71,  dis- 
tributed throughout  all  classes  of  service,  but  inclining  particu- 
larly toward  fast  passenger  work,  where  free  steaming  quali- 
ties are  particularly  to  be  desired.  The  management  of  the  rail- 
roads where  the  boiler  has  been  tried  out  have  no  hesitation  in 


saying  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  install  it  as  a  permanent 
institution,  but  its  introduction  must  necessarily  proceed  slowly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  government  approval  must  be  secured 
in  the  majority  of  those  countries  where  standards  are  changed 
on  evenly  privately  owned  roads. 


GREASE  LUBRICATION 


Experience  with  grease  cups  on  main  and  side  rods,  on  some 
roads,  indicates  that  the  usual  screw  plug  for  forcing  the  grease 
out  of  the  cup  is  not  necessary  and  thai  by  using  the  proper 
lubricant  the  warmth  of  the  pin  itself  will  cause  sufficient  lubri- 
cation. This  not  only  is  a  great  saving  in  the  amount  of  grease 
used,  but  also  simplifies  the  construction  of  the  cup  itself  and 
makes  it  decidedly  less  expensive.  On  the  back  end  of  main 
rods,  boweyerr  the  centrifugal  action  makes  it  vcfy  difficult  to 
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CAP  FOR   CREASE   CUP    ON    MAIN    AND    SIDE   RODS 

keep  even  a  simple  cap  on  the  grease  oup  and  considerable  an- 
noyance has  been  caused  by  these  caps  constantly  being  lost, 
which  not  only  is  an  expense,  even  if  they  are  made  of  mal- 
leable or  cast  iron,  but  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  cinders  and 
dirt  to  get  to  the  pin. 

A  cap  has  been  designed  in  the  mechanical  engineer's  oflSce 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  which  has  proven 
a  decided  success  in  this  regard,  probably  due  to  the  size  of  the 
collar  that  bears  on  top  of  the  cup  and  the  depth  of  the  thread. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  the  illustration  that  this  cap  is  hollowed  out 
in  the  centre  and  when  it  is  appHed,  after  a  new  filling  of  the 


CROSSHEAD   PIN    ARRANGED   TO    USE   .1RE.\SE   LUBRICATION 

cup,  it  forces  sufficient  grease  on  to  the  pin  to  thoroughly  lubri- 
cate it  ot  the  start. 

In  the  same  office  a  grease  lubricator  for  cross  head  pins  has 
also  been  designed.  This,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  con- 
sists of  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  a  pin  threaded  to  receive  a  i  in. 
bolt.  From  this  four  Vs  in.  holes  lead  to  the  bearing  surface,  as 
shown.  Grease  in  suitable  shape  is  inserted  in  the  hole  and  the 
bolt  used  for  a  plunger  in  the  customary  manner.  While  this 
construction  is  not  suitable  for  the  inside  cross  heads  of  four- 
cyHnder  locomotives,  it  offers  no  obstruction  in  outside  cyHnders. 
With  Walschaert  valve  gear  the  relative  position  of  the  cross 
head  pin  and  combination  lever  is  such  that  they  never  interfere. 


Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  Reach  Coast  in  1913.— After  com- 
pleting his  inspection  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  the  end  of 
its  track,  200  miles  west  of  Ebenton,  E.  J.  Chamberlain,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  that  road,  has  expressed  an 
opinion  that  through  train  service  would  be  established  from 
Bonaventure  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  1912,  and  a  year  later 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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REVISED  SPECIFICATIONS  tOR  STAYBOLT  IRON 


At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  the  Committee  on  Standard  Specifications  submitted  n 
revised  specification  for  staybolt  iron,  which  under  the  rules 
goes  over  for  one  year.  The  changes  consist  of  the  following: 
The  addition  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  words,  "the  basis  of 
which  must  be  pig  metal  and  entirely  free  from  any  admixture 
of  steel" ;  and  the  omission  of  the  following  matter :  "the  pile 
must  be  made  up  of  a  central  core  composed  of  bars  from  l/j 
inch  to  I  inch  square,  and  be  covered  on  all  four  sides  with  an 
envelope  5^  inch  thick,  as  per  sketch.  Ihis  pile  must  be  rolled 
to  a  billet,  allowed  to  cool,  again  heated  and  then  rolled  into 
tars  of  the  required  dimensions."  Ihe  proposed  changes  also 
include  the  substitution  of  a  nick  and  bend  test  for  the  thread- 
ing test. 

The  revised  specification  is  as  follows: 

FROPOSEU    SrA.NDARO    SPEC1FIC.\TI0NS    FOR    STAYBOLT     IRON. 

Process  of  Manufmcturt. 

All  staybolt  iron  must  be  hammered  or  rolled  from  a  bloom  or  a  box- 
pile  having  a  crosb-tcttioiial  area  of  at  least  4o  sq.  in.,  and  not  less  than 
18  in.  long,  the  basis  of  which  mutt  be  pig  metal  and  entirely  free  from 
any  admixture   of  steel. 

Physical   Tests. 

(a>  Tensile   Strength. — Not  less  than   48,000  lb.   per  square  inch. 

(fr)  Elongation. — Not  less  than  28  per  cent  in  8  in. 

(c)    Reduclion   of  Area. — Not   kss  than   45   per  cent. 

id)  Double   lending  'i\st. — Close  in  both  directions  without  flaws. 

(t?)  Nick  and  lireak  Test.-  A  bar.  nuked  all  around  to  a  depth  not  less 
than  e  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  Hi  per  tent,  of  the  diameter  of  the  bar, 
and  broken,  shall  show  a  clean  liber  entirely  free  from  crystallization. 

(/)  \  ibralion  lest. — The  test  bar  shall  stand  a  minimum  of  6,000  revolu- 
lioni   when   subjected  to  the  following   vibratory   test: 

A  threaded  tpetimen.  tixtd  at  one  end,  has  the  other  end  moved  in  a 
circular  path  while  stiesbtd  with  a  tensile  load  of  4,000  lb.  The  circle 
described  shall  have  a  radius  of  3-32  in.  at  a  point  8  in.  from  the  fixed  end 
of  the  specimen. 

Inspection. 

(a)  The  iron  must  be  smoothly  rolled  and  free  from  slivers,  depressions, 
seams,  crop  ends  and  evidences  of  being  burnt. 

(6)  It  must  be  truly  round  within  0.01  in.  and  must  not  be  moie  than 
0.005   in.    above   or   more   than   0.01    in.    below   sptcif.ed   sizes. 


Selection  of  Samples  for  Test. 
The  bars  will   be   sorted  into  lots  of   100  bars  each  and  two  bars  will  be 
stiectid    at    random    Irom    each    pile,      l-'ailure    of    either    of   these    bars    to 
mcxi  any  ol   the  above  specitications  will   be  cause   for   rejection  of  the  lot 
which    the    tests    represent. 


MAKING  FIRE  HOOKS  ON  A  BULLDOZER. 


Geo.  H.  Roberts. 


At  the   Readville  shops  of  the  New   York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford   R.   R.   formers   have  been   designed   for  making  two- 
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pronged  fire  hooks  on  the  bulldozer  which  will  turn  out  500 
hooks  in  nine  hours,  two  men  working,  and  200  handles  per 
hour,  two  men  working.  Welding  the  hooks  on  the  handles  is 
done  separately. 

The  formers  used  are  shown  in  the  illustrations.  But  one 
operation  is  required  for  making  the  handles,  a  very  ingenious 
use  of  rack  operating  gears  and  an  eccentric  cam  to  give  the 
proper  movement  to  suitably  shaped  heads  employed.  The  rack 
is  connected  to  the  piston  of  a  10-inch  air  cylinder.  The  move- 
ment of  the  formers  will  be  evident  from  a  study  of  the  illus- 
tration. 

Five  operations  are  required  in  making  the  hooks.    They  are 


437,000  cross-ties  reported  as  purchased  for  new  tracks,  against 
7,431,000  in  1908,  and  23,557,000  in  1907.  The  amount  expended 
for  ties  by  the  steam  and  electric  railroads  in  1909  amounted  to 
$60,000,000.  The  purchases  by  steam  railroads  formed  about  93 
per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1909  as  compared  with  approximately 
94  per  cent  in  both  1908  and  1907.  While  there  was  consider- 
able variation  in  the  number  of  cross-ties  purchased  during  the 
three  years,  the  average  cost  per  tie  remained  close  to  50  cents. 


The   All-Important    Roundhouse. — There   are    about   60,000 
locomotives  in  the  United  States  and  their  cost  of  maintenance 


Plan 
FORMERS  FOR  BENDING  THE   HANDLE  OF  FIRE   HOOKS 


all  done  with  but  two  heats,  however.  The  first  operation  con- 
cists  of  punching  blanks  of  the  shape  shown  out  of  %  x  3-inch 
stock.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little  waste  of  material 
in  this  operation.  The  shank  of  the  blank  is  rounded  under  a 
hammer  during  the  same  heat,  this  being  the  second  operation. 
The  piece  is  then  reheated  and  the  third  operation  consists  of 
spreading  the  jaws  apart  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  It  is 
then  transferred  to  the  next  set  of  dies  where  it  is  formed  into 
T  shape  and  the  prongs  rounded  at  the  proper  taper.  The  fitth 
and  last  operation  consists  of  bending  the  prongs  to  the  shape 
shown  in  the  end  view  of  the  hook  and  £.1  right  angles  with  the 
shank.  The  last  three  operations  are  performed  on  one  machine 
and  with  one  heat. 


SIXTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  EXPENDED  FOR 
CROSSTIES  IN  1909 


The  Census  Bureau,  in  conjunction  with  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  annually  collects  and  pub- 
lishes a  special  report  relative  to  the  consumption  of  cross-ties. 
Tliis  information  has  just  appeared  in  a  preliminary  comparative 
report  covering  1909,  1908  and  1907,  and  it  indicates  an  enormous 
increase,  fully  10  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  wooden  cross-ties 
purchased  for  consumption  by  the  steam  and  electric  railroads  in 
the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1909,  as  compared  with 
the  number  purchased  in  1908. 

In  1909  the  total  number  of  cross-ties  of  all  kinds  of  wood, 
reported  as  having  been  purchased,  was  123,754,000,  costing 
$60,321,000  at  the  point  of  purchase,  as  compared  with  112,463,- 
cxx),  costing  $56,281,000,  in  1908,  and  153,700,000,  costing  $78,959,- 
000,  in  1907.  The  latter  year  does  not,  however,  represent  the 
true  standard  of  comparison,  as  it  was  one  of  unusual  railroad 
development.  The  decrease  in  1908  was  about  26.8  per  cent., 
but  in  1909  the  balance  swung  back  to  80.5  per  cent,  of  the  1907 
record,  and  was,  as  stated,  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent, 
over  1908.  •   i-  .        ' 

A  significant  feature  is  the  fact  that  in  1909  there  were  16,- 


is  approximately  $2,500  each  per  year,  or  a  total  for  all  of 
$150,000,000.  About  one-half  of  this  work,  amounting  to  $75,- 
000,0000  is  done  in  the  roundhouse.  In  addition  to  this  run- 
ning repair  work  the  roundhouse  organization  is  required  to 
perform  such  service  work  as  may  be  necessary,  including  the 
movement  of  engines,  the  washing  of  boilers  and  tanks,  the 
cleaning  of  flues,  firing  up,  and  coaling,  sanding  and  watering, 
etc.  The  cost  of  this  service  varies  between  wide  limits,  and 
averages  something  over  $1.50  per  engine,  or  approximately 
$500  a  year  for  each  engine  owned.  This  adds  about  $30,000,- 
000  to  the  amount  expended  in  roundhouses  and  makes  a  total 
of  $io5,ooo,ooo.---jF.  if.  Clark,  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Not  Favorable  to  Main  Line  Electrification. — The  case  of 
entirely  new  railways  is  much  more  favorable  to  electrical  opera- 
tion. In  laying  out  a  new  branch  to  an  existing  railway,  it  may 
be  well  worth  while  to  consider  electrical  operation,  the  capital 
cost  of  which  might  be  more  than  saved  in  the  cheaper  roadbed, 
since  steep  grades  are  much  less  objectionable  on  an  electrical 
than  on  a  steam  road.  Of  course,  there  are  likely  openings  for 
local  electrification  on  existing  railways  even  apart  from  subur- 
ban systems.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  found  profitable  to  work 
the  pushers  on  the  inclines  electrically.  It  is  quite  possible, 
again,  that  where  electric  power  is  alr^rady  available  at  goods 
yards  and  docks,  the  shunting  could  be  more  efficiently  carried 
out  by  specially  designed  electric  locomotives,  fed  perhaps  by  a 
suitable  surface-contact  system,  than  by  fteam  locomotives,  that 
would  seem  to  be  uneconomical  for  such  work.  For  ordinary 
main-line  work,  however,  there  is  at  present  no  indication  that 
the  steam  locomotive  can  be  superseded  with  advantage  in  this 
country.— H^.  F.  W.  Carter,  of  Rugby.  England,  before  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  ELECTRIC  WELDING  is  described  in  the  engineer- 
ing supplement  of  the  London  Times  of  September  14,  1910, 
A  steel  chimney  56  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter,  was  put 
together  entirely  by  electric  welding,  and  was  completed  before 
erection.     It  was  erected  in  about  three  hours. 


Heavy  Power  for  the  Hocking  Valley  Ry. 


A   RECOGNITION  OF  THE   VALUE  PERTAINING  TO  THE    OPERATION     OF     HEAVY     TRAIN     UNITS     HAS     BEEN 
ACCORDED   BY   THIS   COMPANY   IN    SUPERSEDING    ITS    FORMER    LOCOMOTIVES    WITH    OTHERS    OF 

PRACTICALLY    DOUBLE   CAPACITY 


With  a  view  to  ultimately  replacing  its  light  power,  in  both 
freight  and  passenger  service,  the  Hocking  Valley  Ry.  has  re- 
cently received  twenty  freight  and  three  passenger  engines  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  were  designed  by 
the  late  G.  J.  DeVilbiss,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  that 
line,  and  represent  many  departures  from  the  former  practices  of 
this  road. 

For   instance,    the   heaviest   freight   type   heretofore   used   has 


box  surface,  especially  in  the  passenger  engines.  Flexible  stay- 
bolts  have  been  used  to  a  large  extent.  The  fire  doors  are  pneu- 
matic, and  ash-pans  are  Hocking  Valley  standard  drop  bottom, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  several  leading  railroads. 

All  of  the  engines  are  equipped  with  Baker-Pilliod  valve 
gear  the  passenger  engines  and  ten  freight  engines  having  slide 
valves  and  the  other  ten  with  piston  valves.  The  frames  on  the 
freight  engines  are  Vanadium  cast  steel,  and  the  driving  springs 
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NEW  TEN   WHEEL  LOCOMOTIVE  FOB  THE  HOCKING  VALLEY  RY. 

total  weight  of    164,000  lbs.,   with   20x26  in.   cylinders,    r8o  lbs.  on  both  engines  are  of  the  same  material.    The  shoes  and  wedges 

steam  pressure,   54  in.   drivers,   maximum   tractive   effort,   29,400  arc  of   bronze   working  on   cast     steel  i;oxcs.     All  cylinders  are 

lbs.,  and   hauling  capacity  2,400  tons.     The  new   engines  weigh  bushed   with   gun   iron,   and  the   pistons  of   the   solid-head   type 

236,000  lbs.,  with  23  by  30  in.  cylinders,  205  lbs.  steam  pressure,  have  gun   iron   packing   rings.     The   tenders  have   tanks  of  the 

57  in.  drivers,  and  a  maximum  tractive  effort  of  48,500  lbs.    They  water  bottom  type,  set  on  steel  trusses  of   13  in.  channels,  and 

are  capable  of  hauling  4,800  tons  over    3  per  cent-,  grades.     The  the  trucks  are  of  the  arch  bar  ty])c,  with  cast  steel  bolsters  and 

same   considerable   difference   is  noticeab!'-   in   the   passenger   en-  cast  steel  wheels. 
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gines,  which  are  of  the  4-6-0  type,  and  of  heavy  design  to  handle 
6  to  10  cars  on  a  fast  schedule,  with  stop  averaging  five  miles 
apart.  They  weigh  188,000  lbs.,  with  20  by  26  in.  cylinders,  200 
lbs.  boiler  pressure,  72  in.  drivers,  and  maximum  tractive  power 
of  24,500  lbs.,  as  against  the  previous  largest  passenger  engines 
weighing  141,000  lbs.,  with  18  by  26  in.  cylinders,  180  lbs.  pres- 
sure, 66  in.  drivers,  and  19,500  tractive  power. 

The  boilers  of  both  types  are  radial  stayed  extended  wagon 
top,  a  departure  from  the  Belpaire.  which  has  heretofore  been 
standard  on  that  line.  Tube  heating  surface  has  been  somewhat 
sacrificed  in  squa:e  spacing,  but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fire- 


As    indicated   in    the   accompanying    illustrations    the    engines, 

particularly  the   freight  type,  are  of  a  strikingly  handsome  and 

compact    design.      The    general    dimensions    and  ratios    are    as 
follows : 

GENERAL    DATA. 

Freisht  Passenger 

Tractive    effort    48,500    lbs.  2i,i.in>  l|)s. 

Weight  in  working  order 236,000  lbs.  i  88,050  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers iOS,000  lbs.  142,000    lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order. 390,000  lbs.  332,000    lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving 17   ft.   3  in.  14  ft.   4  in 

Wheel  base,  total 26   ft.   5  in.  26  ft.    1   in! 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 58  ft.  3  in.  tC  ft.  6  in. 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivers  -r-  tractive  effort 4.29  I.T* 
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Total  weight  -r-  tractive  effort 4-87 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -=-  heating  surface.  .783.14 

Total  heating  surface  -r-  gate  area .64.18 

Firebox  heating  surface  -r-  total  heating  surface,  %...5.72 

Weight  on   drivers  -~  total  heating  surface 58.82 

Total  weight  -f-  total  heating  surface 66.86 

Volume  both  cylinders,  cu.  ft 14.42 

Total  heating  surface  -e-  vohime  cylinders 244.80 

Grate  area  H-  volume  cylinders .....3.81 

CYLINDERS. 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke....... 23  by  30  in. 

:'       VALVES. 

Kind,   en  ten  engines. 14-in.  piston 

Kind,    on    others Slide 

Greatest  travel,   piston .... 6   in. 

Greatest  travel,   slide 6J4    in. 

Outside  lap    .- 1   in. 

Inside  clearance   Line  and  line 

WHEELS. 

Driving,    diameter   over  tires 67   in. 

Driving,  diameter  centers 50  in. 

Drivint;   journals,   main,    diameter   and   length ...  10^2    x    12 
Driving  journals,   ofhtrs,   diameter   and  length.... 10  x   12 

Engine  truck  wheels,  kind Cast  steel 

Engine   truck  wheels,   diameter 33   in. 

Engine  truck  journals,  diam.  and  length 6  x  12 

BOILER. 

Type    E.   W.  T. 

Workine  pressure    205   lbs. 

Outside   diameter   first   ring 80   in. 

Firebox,   length   and   width 73J4    x   108^ 

Firebox,  thickness  of  plates fi  and   ^4 

Firebox,  water  space    5  in. 

Tubes,   number  and   outside   diameter 412 — 2   in. 

Tubes,  length   15  ft.  6  in. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 3,328  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox 202  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  total   3,530  sq.  ft. 

Grate  area 55  sq.   ft. 

TENDER. 

Tank,  type ...:... Water  Btm. 

Frame    1 3-in.   channels 

Wheels,   diameter    33   in. 

Wheels,  kind   Cast  steel 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 5}4   x  10 

Water  capacity   7,500   gals. 

Coal   capacity    16   tons 


7.67 

707.01 

47,98 

6.81 

66.91 

75.35 

9.45 

264.02 

5.50 

Simple 
20  by  26  in. 


on  the  top  of  which  is  fastened  a  board,  scaled  in  inches,  and 
which  allows  the  cutter  to  be  set  at  the  required  radius.  A 
common  ten  cent  cutter  is  used,  held  in  place  by  a  set  screw. 
The  coil  spring  is  intended  to  hold  the  cutter  up  from  the  board 
to  admit  the  work.  This  very  handy  little  cutter  will  take  care 
of  circular  glass  from  one  inch  to  the  largest  headlight  size  of  24 
inches  in  diameter,  r. ..;... 


Slide 


5^    in. 

1   in. 

1/16  in. 

72  in. 

66  in. 
9  x  12 
9   x   12 

Cast  steel 
33  in. 

syi  X  12 

E.  W.  T 
200  lbs. 

67  in. 
73^i    x    102J4 

^   and   yi 

5  in. 

291 — 2    in. 

15  ft.  4  in. 

2,325  sq.  ft. 

170  sq.   ft. 

2,495  sq.  ft. 

52   sq.   ft. 

Water  Btm. 

13  in.  channels 

33  in. 

Cast  steel 

5yi  X  10 

7,000   gals. 

13  tons 


GETTING  SUGGESTTONS  FROM  THE  MEN 


The  American  Locomotive  Company  is  experimenting  in  its 
Rogers  works  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  with  the  plan  of  paying  weekly 
prizes  to  its  employees  for  the  best  suggestions  tending  toward 
improvement  in  existing  shop  methods.  This  innovation  has 
awakened  the  liveliest  interest  among  the  men,  and  since  its 
introduction  there  has  been  no  lack  of  competitors.  The  idea 
is  particularly  appealing  to  those  who  feel  that  they  know  of 
a  good  thing,  and  who  ordinarily  would  have  no  other  way  to 
present  it  than  by  dropping  the  idea  into  the  suggestion  box. 

While,  as  might  be  expected,  some  of  the  descriptions  and 
sketches  submitted  have  been  found  to  be  crude  and  poorly  exe- 
cuted, practically  no  consideration  is  accorded  this  feature  by  the 
judges  in  awarding  the  prizes;  what  is  wanted  is  a  new,  prac- 
tical idea,  and  the  intention  is  to  develop  all  such  which  appear 
to  be  of  value. 


AN  EFFICIENT  HOME-MADE  GLASS  CUTTER 

The  comparatively  simple  matter  of  cutting  a  new  headlight 
glass  becomes  quite  frequently  a  very  perplexing  operation,  esr>e- 
cially  when  it  is  an  emergency  or  rush  job,  and  no  special  devicp^ 


New  Building  .^t  Purdue  University. — On  November  12  new 
buildings  for  the  department  of  practical  mechanics  at  Purdue 
University  were  dedicated.  The  main  building  occupies  about 
25,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  will  accommodate  400  students 
at  one  time  for  drawing  instruction,  and  in  addition  the  shops, 
covering  43,000  sq.  ft.  of  ground,  will  accommodate  350  students. 
There  are  also  class  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  offices,  a  museum,  etc. 
This  constitutes  what  is  to  be  the  largest  and  most  complete 
equipment  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  shop  practices  and 
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HOME-MADE   GLASS   CUTTER 


exist  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  under  such 
conditions  to  see  a  dozen  plates  wasted  in  crude  attempts  to 
secure  the  necessary  circular  shape,  and  with  little  assurance 
that  it  will  fit  when  finally  produced.  It  is  to  dismiss  these 
unpleasant  features  that  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Ry. 
has  designed  a  very  cheap  and  efficient  circular  glass  cutter, 
which  is  now  in  successful  use  in  its  various  shops. 

The  simplicity  of  the  device  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing.    The  frame,  or  base,  is  made  from  J4  i°-  pip^ 


drawing  in  this  country.  The  tools  and  other  equipment  in  the 
shop  are  modern  in  everj'  way  and  many  unique  and  special 
features  have  been  installed. 


The  Records  of  So  Engines  on  the  Great  Western  R.  R.  of 
England,  fitted  with  the  "Swindon"  superheater,  for  the  five 
summer  months  ended  loth  of  September,  show  an  all-around 
saving  of  coal  of  12^2  per  cent,  and  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of 
water. 


Heavy  Power  for  the  Hocking  Valley  Ry. 


. yil^^  TIIK    ni'lUATIOA'    OF    HEAVY    TRAIN     TXITS    HAS    RFF.V 

i  J   ■  AOOKnED   BV   Tins   l().\irANV    I\    SrPKRSK.lUXC.     n>     louMKk    I.OCUMUTIVES    WITH     OTllKRS    OK 

■.:■'••;■<'!:■.■■;■.  PR  ACTUAI.I.V    DoriU.K    (  APACITY  '  V -''•V^-  ^^^ -i  '  :V;!"  >> 
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•  AV'idi  :a  vic\\\  to  ultiiiiatvly  rcj>lacinu  its  li,!4lit  pnun".  in  botli 
IreHjiit  ait<i  ,pnxsci»g«r- 8?^^^^  Valkv   \i\.  lias  re 

cently  recti vtil  twtul-y  frcii^ht  and  three  passeniicr  eiiiivnes  from 
the  Aimrii-aii  Lon .motive  Gompany.  Hiese  were  desitrned  by 
the  hitc  G.  J.  I)c\'ilbi.--.  sui)eriiitcndiiit  <l  motive  power  of  tliat 
line,  and  rejrPesent  inaiiy  departures  froim  the  former  practtce3  of 
this  road,    y  .■  :c''  ''■7-:-^r-'\ -■■'::  '.'".■    •■■.;'■■■':■;•.".■  .■,:'■'.'; 

l-ot  ill ^ai^e/[  tile  ■  h^vi^iBf-,  fcttjigtlt  ti^  Jaterttofore  a        has' 


bii\  surface,  (.specially  in  the  passenger  eii,i;i:us.  Mexible  stay- 
holts  have  l)eiii  used  to  a  large  extent.  I  he  lire  doors  are  pneu- 
matic, and  asli  pans  are  Hocking  Valley  standard  drop  bottom, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  several  leading  railroads. 

All  of  the  engines  are  equipped  with  Baker-Pilliod  valve 
gear  the  passenger  engines  and  ten  freight  engines  having  slide 
valves  and  the  other  ten  with  piston  valves.  The  frames  on  the 
freight  engines  are.  Vanadium  ca>t  stee!,  ai.d  the  driving  springs 


?''.'•■.'                                                           NEW  TEN   WHEEL  t-OCOMOTlVE  KOR  THE  H«lCKrXO  VAI.LKV    KV.  '■""•"!..-..' 

total:  \veighLV/>£,r64.<KX)   lbs.,   vxiilii^^^                   cylinders,    iSo  Ib.s.  on  both  eiigine.s  are  of  the  same  material.      The  shoes  and  wedges. 

steamiHfessMTe.  .54  tii.   drivers.  lUaximum'  tractive  effort.   -'"M^Q  are  <>(.  brvn/i-   working  on  ca.<t     steel  I  -xes.     All  cyl'uders  are 

lbs;;-anjl^^1^^^^^                                                             new  etujines   weigh  bushed   with  «un   iron,   and   the  pistons  of   the   solid  luad   type 

23f«.«i0iV  llr^..-  witli                                                              .steam  pressure.  {lavegtm  if twt  packing    rings.      I  Iii-   tendirs   have   ranks   of   the 

57  jn.  driver-,  "niida  uiaxiTiinViV  tractive  etTort  of  4.S,500  lbs.    They  water  bnttom   type,  set  011   steel  trusses  of    1.?  in.  cbarnels.  and 

are  citpafd*'  <if  hatding  4,.Sjo  tons  tner    ,\  jer  cent,  grades.      Itit-  i,he  t-ritcks  ,-iri'' -if  the  arch  lMr:tv).ie,  wJih.yasi  sluel  bolsters  and 
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gines^  which  arei^f  the.4-6;0  tjfp^^^  of  heavy  cks;o„  t.i  b.-mdU 

6  to  lO^^  cars' 6n'a'- fast  schcdnlc,  U-ith  stop  avera-ing  live  miles 
apart.  Theyweigh  iSP.fKxii  His.,  with  20  by  jf)  in.  cylinder.s,  jO') 
lbs.  boiler  pressure.  7J  in.  drivers,  and  t.iaxinuim  tractive  p^wer 
of  24,500  lbs.,  as  against  the  pfcviaus  largest  passenger  engines 
weighing  141.000  lbs.,  with  18  by  26  in.  rylinders.  iS'o  lbs.  pres- 
sure. 66  in.  drivers,  and   10.500  tractive  power. 

The  boilers  of  both  types  are  radial  stayed  extended  wagon 
top,  a  departure  from  the  Belpaire.  vvluch  has  heretofore  been 
Standard  on  lliat  line.  Tube  heating  surface  lias  been  somewhat 
sacriliced  ia  •sqiiar.v  spacing,  but  there  is  a  large  tiniount  of  fire- 


.\s    indicated    in    tlu-  accom|i;niyiiig 

1  .'irticiilarly   tlu-    freight  type,   arc   of   ;i 

coinn.act    design.      The  general    dinieti 
fidldw-s  : 

Traclivi.'    t  ifort    ,>  .  < .  i.«i-;;.,-i  '•.•>'<-•  ■  •  • 

Woi^'lit  in  working  order...  .^;. ....  .;.*.' 

Wei^'ht  on   driver.s 

Wciirlit  of  cn.cine  and  tender  in  working  order 

Wlutl    b.-isf,   driving -...a.  .  .  .  .  . 

Wlicol   base,  total .;.,.'.'..,.... 

VVhi  1 1  base,  engine  and  tender '. 


illnstra'rnii 

strikingly 

■ions    and 


frei"ht 

.4.s,500  U.S. 
23Ci.00u  l!)s. 
-'Us.uOO  U.S. 
..•J'JO.OOO  lbs. 
IT  It  3  in. 
2f.  ft.  5  in. 
.08  ft.  3  in. 


Wtiidit   on    drivers 


RATI'iS. 
tractive   efTort 


.4.50 


s    the    engines, 
handsome  andv 
ratios    are    as 


Passcnper 

2  I. ."110     li)S. 

iss,<;')U  lbs. 
14-', 000    lbs. 

;i3a.ooo  U.S. 

i*  ft.  4  in. 
2G  ft.  1  in. 
"f>   ft    fi   in. 
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Total   weight  ■—  tractive  <nort "J.^T 

Tractive  elTort  X  diam.  drivers  ->  heating  surface.  ."83.1  + 
Total   luatini;  suriaie   4-   yatc   arta.  .............  ..   64.18 

Firtbox  ncatinp  surface' -r  total  lieatinj;  .vurface,  %. ,  .5.72 

'  \Viii.'lit  on  drivers    :-  total  iuatiniir  surface.. ..  .i.,. .  ,58.82 

Total  weight    :-    tutal  heatiiiv^  surface. .  ...;.^-. ;...».- .fiC.^e 

Volume  both  eyliiidi  r;-,   cti.   ft.  .  .  ...  ...  .»■..,.■>.►.•;.•.  .14.42 

Total  heatint!  surface  r-  vnhinre  cy}inders...,V.;.vjv344.80 

!Grate   area    :-  voliiiue   cyHuders.  .....»...>••'.••••»•  •3-81 

!\ ,  .      ••  ■,''■■'■.''-  ■■..■■  .v:  fTLiNBeRSi;',  ^ '■'■•■■■"'■'- .'^ 

...... ./i .  i '.  .Simple  ' 

:..;.!.. 2?  l>j^«i>  in.; 


■'•■■J  :  I'.  ■'  '  ■"  Kiiid  ;•■•  •  •■* '  •'»■  •  »•  *■•  V  *' 
•;'    •:  •  -  ;;   KatoHcr  afnl  stf aJ^c .. :  ..' 

/.■  ;-^;'         kind,  rn  ten  enRine.s',', 

,."'■.,              Kiml.    I'U    ctlurs, 

','■;''•,  Greatest  travel,  piston. 
'  :.•  I  ,.-■•>  Gre.ite^t  travel,  slide.'."* 
.■"„'.  .:'V,C:;-    Out'-ide    laj)    .......... . 

"'•.'.■    /    "■  :lnsid«;  clearanp*  :•,•.;•;•• 

•   »    ,  I..-,   •   •,  ^-K  • 


7.67 

707.01 

47,08 

6.81 

66.91 

_.    ^    ;     T5.3a 

■■■-;'•       9.4S 

.'  ■■•.  ■.^:264.02 

'■;:'\:.\-  5.50 

Simple 
SO  by  2Q  lit. 


uu  tlie  top  oi  which  is  fastened  a  boanl,  scaled  in  inclics,  and 
Aviiich  allows  the  ciittvr  to  be  set  at  the  required  radios.  A 
eo^^i^n^n  ten  cejit  cutiier.  is  used,  held  in  place  by  a  set  screw. 
The  coiT  spring  is  intended  to  hold  the  cutter  up  Ironj  the  hoard 
to  iidniit  the  work..  This  very  haiidy  little  cutter  will  t-ikc  care 
fif  circular  glass  frpnT  one  inch  to  the  largest  headlight f^ize  of  24 
/inchc^ip'diametfif.:-/  '':-;;.  ;'v :;.>:;       _  ■^''- ■':^ - ■..  ■■■■''^-  -<'■'■'.■•[■■:'  . 


VAliVES. 


i.H-in.  pi«toit 
..v ......  Slide 

. ,...  •  f  ••  •  .5  in, 

...i...&'A-   M- 

:>...i;.i.il  ill, 
.tine  and  line 


SlMe 


.  \Vll!ifil.S, 


;.v  -  ;.-  ■,,..' 
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.-nrivin.i,   diameter  -over  tiree. .'. . ; ...  ^:>, .  .>  .V. .  ■  • .  .  -^7   m.. 

Ilrivini;.  diameter  centers. . -.,;..'. ;.;,.., ,.,>.-•>  •••  •  ■  -50  in. 

l)ri\itm   jmirn.iN.   ni.ain.   di.nimter   a"'id  lenirth .  . .  lOVJ  Sc   12 

llrivui.;  |i.i.rnals.   oihi  r<.   ilia.neK  r  .-.nd  Unyth  . .,  MO  x   12 

Kiiginc   tctuk  whed^,   kind..... ..,..,..•,.  .Cast   steel 

Kiiiiiiie   iruck   wfucN.   diaii  iter.  ........._......,  .>_.-.^3   iii. 

Engirie  truck  joiirnaU.  diani.  and  length'- ..i..-- ••6  x  12 
'.'■■■'.■■■\- ■'■'■'  -■.'■''    :•■■•  ■  '•'■■'■■'■-  '.a'' .•','/    •■i-ubfLEif;'.' ■'■•  ''-'■■':'  .'■'.\'\.':-i-' 

type  ■  ^ .-.  ■: .:.  •:  -.' .  .■ ,'.  .-■.■>,:■•.■ . . .  V-.>  U. ... ., . ::  '.  v /;• .  ...E.  W.  T/v 

.■Workiiic   r)ress;irc    .  ....  ...  ......-;  ../...  .....  ...  .208   IpS. 

..Outside-   diameter   tirsi.  ring.  ....!..:;;.....,..■,,• '•-••80  in. 

Fin  box.  Jencth  and   width ..  .  ;V . . ...  V^,:.\'. .  "SJi   »t  -lOf^'i  ' 
:  FJrcbox,  thickness  of  plates  .;;.>1:.. .  *•,',  .i,.. . . . . .  -Vg  and   54  , 

Firebox,   water  space    ..  .  <  .  .■►^  .1. !.,.'.'.... ........ , .  .5  in.  . 

Tubrs,   nund>er  and  outside   dianietry. ......;;.  412— 2  in. 

/Tubes,  lensth ...>...  ..^vr. v., .  v:,..  .,>.  15  ft.  6  in.  ■ 

Heatint,'   surface,   tube.s../...^^.  .;;,..■.  v^., . .  ...."3.3'.'8  tq.   ft. 

-jHeatin.a;  surface,  firebox. ....<.',- 1  ......,...•.••.•  ."OS  sq.  ft. 

•  Hcatinrf  surface,  totat   , .,,-, , .  ,V ,' ^ .. .  - , ...  ,  y . . .  .S.S.tO  sq.  ft. 

uGrate  area  •...■,.  ^.. . .  ..;';t;,  ;;.;.>,  i, v., \  ^^'.^.^  i.  .55  sq.  ft. 

'':■  '    ,      •': 'r   ...'v'^-.- /•■^'■ifv'  ^■i'.' \'   'Tt.NiifeR:  ...;';■  ■.',..'    -.  ■; 
■fTank.  typeVi,..^:;,.*..  v'.V»Vv.;i...^'P^ 

.frp.me    ..... ,  .-'.i.-, .'.  ;/..;••/.>;'.. .. ...;.;."...  ...t3-Sn.  channels - 

■  Wheels,    diameter..  j;i.. .;'...' ^'.'-'i. ...  '.'■  i  .'^.  . . ...... .  .33,  in. 

'  Wlieils.  kind   .1,.  ...■.,..-..:■..  i.-'-o'^!'**/ -M- -fast  steel 

-Journals,  diameter  and  !en!^1h•.^:...  ....v.;....  .'...'>.' ^   x  1^ 

'-AVater  capacity;  ;.  ,.....:.......■  ..t ... .'. .  -,'. .'»; . .  ..^.SOO  pals.:^ 

.'-■■Goal  .cafucity;  :;■.>...■«;.  :..>:.>:;.','^.'..-...i.i^-i..i,i_-,v..:;  ;..'.....l*.':'toilS-  ■ 


'.:.';.-..-.;.s>4-jn. 

■~-^'  '•■  :..  ■:   1  -in. ' 

.,,<:;';. -1/I«:irt..; 

;"■''■:■:' :iiM.  ■ 

'•••;'"'.^.'-'.66-in'' 
.:'-7.:'v---.'^i  :x'-i2 

•      Cast' steel 
33  in. ; 

-.   $,^   X   1.2, 

■.-■'•••■£;■  J«^;^¥.''' 

'..  ;  -  .,'.-?ooi  lbs. 
•■v>,.-.--:-.67vin: 

?3;i  X  1«2Ji 

"    ;    Jiartd   fj 

6  in. 

291^2   in. 

15  ft.  4  in. 

2,325  s<].  ft. 

170  5q.   ft; 

2,495  sq.  ft. 

52  sq.  £t.. 

I    Wat^r  Btm^ : 
13  in.  cliannels'; 
33  in. 
Cast  sttcl 
.        5'1    X   ID 
..7,000    gals; 
:/;.':••■■; -//ISTWns-i 


^GtetnNG  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  MEN 


'-  •  tHiC  ■Amcricaii  I,(Koinotive  Coiupaiiy  •is.  experimt-miiaK  in; it* 
Rofiers  works  jit  Pattrson;  X.  /..-with  the  plan  of  paying  weekly 
prizes  to  its  GinpK)yees  for  the  best  suggestions  tendinir  toward 
iuipi:^ovemciit  ill  e.xistiug  ^hop  methods.  This  innovation  has 
awakened  tlie  liveliest  iiUerpst  atiiong  the  men,  atid  since  it* 
intrOfhiction  there  has  been  no  Tack  of  coinpetitori.  The  idea 
is  Itarticiilarly  appealing  to  those  who  feel  that  they  know  of 
a  .good  thing,  and  who  ordina:riIy  Avould  have  tio  other  \vay  to. 
prt-seiit  it  than  by  dropping  the  idea  into  the  suggestion  box.-  .y . 
\Vhile.  as  niight  be  expected,  some  of  the  descriptions  and 
sketeiics  siibnritled  have  been  found  to  be  crude  and  poorly  exe- 
cuted, practicallj'tio  consideration  is  accorded  this  feature  by  the 
judges  in  awarding  the  prizes;  what  is  wanted  is  a  new,  prac- 
tical idea,  and  the  intention  is  to.  develojp  all  such  which  <ap|>ear 
to  be  of  value..^:v..'    -■  ■  '>■'•^.,;■■^■:v  :  r^"^;-  '/^ ''". '.:/'■;  ^>-=<-  -'■.'.. 


::v:.\>.;';.^'    "  ■•;■,.  V. '  ■'  ■'. 

\^i:'y::0i: EFFIC;iENT  HOME^MiM>E  (*tASS  CjUTTER  ^J V    ' 

'y'Tlk;'  coinparativcly  siini»le  niatter  of  cnttins  a  rtcw  headlight 
'  jgla.ss  lu'conies  cpiite  frciimtnly  a  very  |)erplexing  operation,  es^x! 
iciallywhen  it  is  an  enierg.ency  or  ni.-h.  jfh.  and  up  special  deyie«:,; 

.,.  •^■rv*/  .■  ■■*■'- 


,  >rfi\t  ButLTONG:  A  CNivFiftsiTv.-— On  November  iJ!  i*w 

buildings  for  the  (kpartnient  of  practical  mechanics  at  Purdue 
t/niversity  were  dedicated.     The  rnairt  building  occupies  about 

,25,096  sq.  ft.  of  floor  sp.ice  and  will  accommodate  400  students 
at  one  tinie  for  drawing  instruction,  and  in  addition  the  shops, 

^covering  43,000  s<l.  ft.  of  ground,  will  accommodate  350  students. 
Thef^.3Te  also  class  rpoms^kxt^  nruseum,  etc. 

This   constitiitos   what  is   to   be  the  largest   and   most  complete 

.c<|,tjiipnient   for  the  instruction  .of  studeins  in  shop  .practices  and  , 


-^••■•.v.^;."'-.';-i!^j'.^  *'^''^v.''.  h 


nVi;'"'-;.'-.- 


■••■•^1^:^ 


.....    •      -ig.,..  «i,«  1 
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ru(u.t.t>ruuii4.' 
I'srall..:  «VtU 
Kf-.^r.  si.fa; 
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l^^:y-n  ■;< 


i':.^/:.:-- 


mB 


.jS .'  '  .'.v'.^" '  '.;  Seiioii.'J  Luiu)<«r  '. 


:vu  ■:/■} 


(i> 


r;£i  ■•■.-: 
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H OM  E^M ABE   CL AS§  C UTTER ; 


'.-..  •-'■ 


;:ex}st  for  the  purpose.     It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  under  such 

-conditions  to  5ee  a  dozen   plates  wasted   in   crude  attempts  to 

vSecure  the   necessary  circular   shape,  and  A^ith   little  asstirance 

that  it  will    lit   when    lin.dly    jiroduced.:     tt   is   to  dismiss  these: 

unpleasant   features  that   the   Chicago  and   North  Western  Ry. 

has    destgiied^  a  .very;   cheap  an  d  efticient   circular  glass  cutter. 

^  which  is  now  in  successful  use  iii  its  various  shops,   -.-i..':,  ■.,  ;  ..■ 

.      The  simplicity  of  the  device  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  accom- 

;paoying  drawiiig.    The  fruinc.-Or  base,  i^  roade  frcan  ^J4  iii.  pipe. 


(Ir.-iiwing  in  tliis  e<Jiuttry.;  i  he  t«>o}?i  atid  other  e<iaiinnent  in.  the 
shojK  are  nii^eru  3»i^  ifyeryw  waSv  ?*i*J  maiiy  ujiiqiic  .atid  special 
■features  have  been;  installed^   :Vf.^  .^  .^^  if,,  ]':_/- 


Thk-  Rr.roRns  OF  fe  I\.vr.rST!>  on  the  Gfcat  VVc'?tefn  R.  R.  of 

England,  fitted  with  the  "Swindon"  suiktJh atcr,  for  the  five 
summer  months  ehderl  i<3th«>fiSoptemh«'r.  show  an  alTaround 
saving  of  coal  of  12J2  pfif  cent,  and  from>25  to  30  per  cent,  of 

water. ..,."....., -■.';■'. 
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The  Railway  Business  Association,  although  but  in  the  third 
year  of  its  existence,  has  nevertheless  become  a  significant  and 
recognized  factor  in  some  underlying  and  less  understood  fea- 
tures which  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  profitable  and  successful 
conduct  of  railroad  operation.  Proceeding  without  ostentation, 
and  with  little  publicitj-,  it  has  accomplished  much  of  what  was 
intended,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  its  effectiveness  in  the 
abatement  of  much  prejudice  and  misapprehension  which  could 
not  prove  other  than  deterrent  to  railroad  enterprises  at  large. 

That  such  sentiment  did  and  does  exist  is  evinced  by  the 
presence  of  this  friendly  Association  in  its  dual  role,  both  concili- 
atory and  mediator.v.  Its  inauguration  was  in  fact  a  recognition 
of  the  general  railroad  plea  of  too  heavy  burdens  imposed 
through  ill-advised  legislation,  and  of  haphazard  criticism  with- 
out investigation.  The  Association  fully  appreciated  that  when 
the  railroads  stopped  making  money,  few  branches  of  business 
would  remain  unaffected,  and  furthermore  they  believed  in  the 
honesty  of  the  manifestations  by  the  railroads,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  latter  are  not  so  black  as  had  been  pains- 
takingly painted. 

The  recent  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  may  be  regarded 
w^ith  particular  significance  because  it  brought  together  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads;  those  who  use  them,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmiission,  which  has  much  to  say  in  regard 
to  how  the  various  commodities  shall  be  carried.  A  favorable 
business  outlook  for  the  future  may  well  be  argued  from  the 
friendly  and  co-operative  spirit  reflected  in  the  addresses  of 
Messrs.  Willard,  Knapp  and  Claflin.  In  uniting  these  powerful  in- 
struments for  common  good  on  a  middle  ground  the  Association 
in  that  alone  performed  a  signal  achievement. 

Jlr.  Willard  asked  only  that  the  railroads  be  allowed  to  remain 
unhampered,  for  a  time  at  least,  until  certain  problems  could  be 
solved ;  Mr.  Knapp  conceded  that  the  railroads  should  not  be 
deprived  of  their  earnings  to  the  extent  that  new  capital  could 
not  be  attracted,  or  proper  improvements  made,  and  Mr.  Clafiin 
frankly  admitted  that  some  increase  in  freight  rates  would  be 
justified  to  permit  the  railroads  to  make  these  improvements  and 
extensions,  which  would  ultimately  help  the  general  situation 
through  the  increased  business  that  would  logically  follow. 

It  is  believed  that  an  increased  feeling  of  security  will  follow 
this  gathering.  But  this  is  not  the  least  important  of  the  work 
which  the  Railway  Business  .Association  has  elected  to  perform, 
which  fortunately  it  is  even  now  in  a  fair  way  toward  realiza- 
tion. Public  misconception  of  railroads,  so  much  in  evidence 
two  or  three  years  ago,  which  arose  largely  through  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  is  fast  disappearing.  It  needed  but  the  advent  of  this 
unique  organization,  composed  of  the  very  men  who  annually 
pay  enormous  sums  in  freight  rates  to  necessarily  produce  a  re- 
version in  former  inimical  sentiment,  and  especially  when  as 
the  most  interested  body  it  arose  in  defense  of  the  railroads. 

Through  this  the  .Association  has  done  and  will  continue  to  do 
great  good.  That  it  will  relieve  the  maligned  railroads  of  this 
portion  of  their  burden  at  least  is  confidentially  believed  and  in- 
creased prosperity  will  inevitably  follow  the  restoration  of  con- 
fidence. 


THE  BROTAN  WATER  TUBE  BOILER 


Although  the  Brotan  boiler,  .so  called,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  an  article  in  this  issue,  embodies  points  in  construction  at 
variance  with  .American  ideas,  it  nevertheless  merits  a  careful 
study  in  view  of  its  possibility  as  the  .solution  of  a  problem 
which  necessarily  become  more  vexatious  with  the  passage  of 
time.  The  desirability  for  employing  higher  steam  pressures  is 
generally  recognized,  but  there  is  an  ever  present  barrier  to  its 
accomplishment  in  the  shape  of  increased  failures  of  stay-bolts 
and  braces,  which  must  inevitably  follow  should  the  increase  be 
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attempted  in  the  instance  of  boilers  of  the  ordinary  design. 

The  absence  of  these  parts,  which  have  become  so  generally 
associated  with  trouble,  really  constitutes  the  appeal  of  this  novel 
but  decidedly  practical  arrangement.  The  Brotan  boiler  has  no 
firebox  sheets  to  crack  or  groove,  no  crown  sheet ;  and,  conse- 
quently, no  roof  bolts  and  no  staybolts.  As  defective  conditions 
of  these  parts  are  responsible  for  the  majority  of  damages  to 
boilers,  a  decidedly  safer  construction  becomes  herein  at  once 
apparent,  with  the  elimination  from  further  consideration  of 
time-honored  items  of  maintenance  expense. 

The  system  of  construction  is  strong,  and  there  are  no  par- 
ticular obstacles  to  efficient  up-keep.  Observations  extending 
over  three  years  or  more  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  main- 
tenance cost  has  been  very  much  less  than  with  boilers  of  the 
ordinary  type.  They  give  good  results,  both  in  steam  production 
and  in  keeping  up  pressure,  and  their  first  cost  is  some  20  per 
cent,  less  than  a  boiler  of  the  common  form. 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  regarding  the  reli- 
ability of  the  figures  issued  from  the  roads  where  the  Brotan 
boiler  is  in  service  covering  its  economical  features,  but  this 
need  not  be  entertained  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  strict  gov- 
ernment supervision  of  railroads  in  those  countries  insures  accu- 
racy in  all  data  returned  to  the  government,  and  it  is  interesting 
in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  report  on  the  Brotan  boiler 
from  the  Moscow-Kazan  Ry.  indicated  such  a  high  percentage 
in  economy  that  it  was  checked  by  further  test  runs  before  being 
accepted  as  authentic. 

It  is  felt  that  this  boiler,  which  is  now  safely  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  will  be  further  developed  with  the  painstak- 
ing care  which  is  so  prominent  a  i-haracteristic  in  foreign 
railroad  procedure.  It  would  be  interesting,  indeed,  and  we 
believe  well  worth  the  trial  if  some  railroad  in  this  country 
would  give  it  the  same  thorough  try-out.  The  inference  is  not 
intended  in  this  connection  that  the  Brotan  boiler  would  be 
adapted  to  our  varying  service  requirements  at  large,  but  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  in  many  services  it  would  work  with 
far  more  economy  and  efficiency  than  many  of  the  existing 
designs. 


PLASTER    OF   PARIS  PATTERNS  FOR    DIES   TO   MAKE 
PRESSED  STEEL  CAR  SHAPES 


The  editorial  mention  last  month*  of  the  economy  which  would 
result  in  the  instance  of  a  railroad  making  its  own  pressed  steel 
car  shapes  brings  the  following  very  interesting  letter,  which, 
on  account  of  its  novel  and  decidedly  valuable  suggestion  em- 
bodied, is  reproduced  without  abbreviation. 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  reference  to  your  editorial  in  the  November  issue,  in  which 
you  say  that  the  high  drawing  room  and  pattern  costs,  in  par- 
ticular the  latter,  operate  against  the  railroads  getting  out  dies 
to  make  their  own  pressed  steel  shapes  for  car  repair,  I  have  a 
suggestion  to  offer,  which  if  properly  developed  should  abolish 
these  two  items  of  cost  altogether. 

While  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  design,  or  even 
the  appearance  of  car  shapes,  such  as  I  nave  seen  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  elaborate.  Some  of  them,  in  tact  those  which  require 
the  greatest  number  of  renewals,  so  I  have  been  told,  are  quite 
simple,  in  some  instances  being  merely  a  flat  piece  of  iron  with  a 
few  right  angle  bends.  You  no  doubt  know  what  I  mean  in 
this  connection  better  than  I  do  myself,  so  I  will  not  go  further 
in  trying  to  describe  the  shapes.  " .;.  r  S.-'  :C. /-'  ' 

My  idea,  in  brief,  is  to  stand  the  shape  itself,  for  which  dies 
are  required,  upright  in  a  box,  or  some  contrivance  of  the  kind, 
and  then  fill  around  it  with  plaster  of  Paris.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  this  sets,  and  it  is  carefully  sawed  into  two  parts  at 
the  proper  place,  you  would  have  in  reality  two  plaster  of  Paris 
reproductions  of  just  what  the  top  and  bottom  cast  iron  dies 
would  have  to  be  to  make  that  shape  in  the  flange  press.    Hav- 


ing secured  the  plaster  of  Paris  moulds,  my  thought  is  that  they 
might  be  considered  as  patterns.  In  other  words,  send  them  to 
the  foundry  and  let  them  ram  them  up  and  pour,  just  the  same 
as  they  handle  the  regular  wood  patterns,  only  with  a  little 
more  care.  '  vv"''-:,v^' 

I  have  never  tried  this,  of  course,  because  I  never  had  the 
chance,  but  I  have  been  thinking  it  over  for  some  time  in  con- 
nection with  applying  it  to  some  bridge  work  parts.  When  I 
saw  your  editorial  referred  to,  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be 
equally  applied  to  car  shapes.  At  all  events,  it  may  help  to 
solve  the  cost  problem  which  you  said  interferes  with  the  rail- 
roads providing  themselves  with  dies  for  car  work,  even  though 
they  may  have  a  flange  press  which  is  practically  standing  idle. 

>..;%..  C.  S.  Hicham. 

Altiiough  the  above  is,  of  course,  undeveloped,  we  think  well 
of  the  idea  from  its  practical  aspect.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  steel  shape  cannot  be  set  up  edgewise  in  a  rough  wood  box, 
either  rectangular  or  square,  and  the  plaster  of  Paris  poured 
around  it  as  suggested.  A  laborer  at  $1.25  per  day  could  knock 
the  box  together  in  a  few  minutes,  fill  the  mould  and  part  it. 
No  drawings  or  prints  become  necessary,  as  the  shape  itself 
forms  the  guide,  and  the  pattern  shop  cost,  of  which  we  have 
had  something  to  say,  is  eliminated. 

The  idea  appeals  to  us  as  being  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  Cer- 
tainly the  expense  of  the  latter  will  be  insignitkant,  and  if  the 
plaster  of  Paris  patterns  obtained  are  sufl'iciently  strong  to  with- 
stand the  foundry  operations,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  the  scheme.  Car  shapes,  as  a  rule,  are  rough,  and  their 
exact  dimensions  need  not  be  absolutely  insisted  on  in  the 
instance  of  repair  parts  where  there  is  generally  considerable 
latitude  allowable.  Therefore  the  item  of  shrinkage  when  the 
dies  are  cast  from  these  plaster  of  paris  patterns,  which,  of 
course,  would  represent  the  finished  size  of  the  dies,  need  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  results. 


LOCOMOTIVE   TERMfNALS 


In  the  January,  February  and  March  issues  of  this  year,  there 
appears  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  many  features  and  details, 
which,  taken  altogether,  go  to  make  up  a  satisfactory  and  efficient 
arrangement  for  properly  taking  care  of  locomotives  at  division 
points.  As  locomotives  continue  to  increase  in  size  the  difficulty 
of  properly  caring  for  them  is  increasing  at  even  a  higher  speed, 
until  at  present,  there  is  probably  no  subject  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention and  study  among  the  large  number  wliich  are  constantly 
confronting  motive  power  officials. 

In  this  issue  is  devoted  a  large  amount  of  space  to  a  full  des- 
cription of  a  moderate  sized  terminal  which  has  recently  been 
constructed  at  Corning,  N.  Y.  This  terminal  is  the  result  of  a 
long  and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  and  in  many  particu- 
lars forms  practically  a  model  for  divirion  points  handling  be- 
tween 75  and  100  locomotives  in  twent^'-four  hours.  While,  of 
course,  it  is  possible  to  criticize  some  of  the  details  of  this  ar- 
rangement the  essential  features  are  practically  perfect.  All 
of  the  most  important  appliances  that  h^vc  proven  themselves  to 
be  thoroughly  satisfactory  have  been  applied  and  particular  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  furnishing  comfortable  surroundings 
and  ample  facilities  so  that  high  grade  v.orkmen  will  bo  able  to 
give  high  grade  results. 


POPPET  VALVES  FOR  LOCOMOTIN  ES 


See  page  440,  November  issue. 


The  possible  use  of  poppet  valves  to  effect  the  steam  distribu- 
tion in  locomotive  cylinders  has  never  been  viewed  with  favor  in 
this  country,  but  the  success  which  lias  attended  the  innovation 
abroad  must  necessarily  impel  some  serious  consideration  of  the 
subject.  In  several  quarters  of  Europe  ?t  has  been  unqualifiedly 
endorsed  by  the  highest  authorities  (and  this  is  especially  true  in 
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the  instance  of  the  Prussian  State  Railways,  where  it  is  embodied 
in  the  very  latest  types  of  locomotives.)  Particularly  this  motion 
is  said  to  be  applicable  to  high  speeds,  working  safely  and  ex- 
actly at  revolutions  ranging  from  250  to  300  per  minute.  The  type 
employed  is  that  of  Lcntz,  and  it  was  prominently  featured  in 
some  powerful  express  engines  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition. 

In  this  clever  and  decidedly  interesting  treatment  of  a  some- 
what difficult  proposition,  the  four  double-seated  poppet  valves, 
controlling  the  outlets  and  inlets,  arc  arranged  to  operate  ver- 
tically in  a  cast  iron  valve  case  which  is  bolted  steam  tight  to 
the  cylinder  proper.  The  actuating  mechanism  of  the  valves  con- 
sists of  a  simple  cam  rod,  corresponding  to  and  about  in  the  same 
location  as  the  valve  stem  in  American  practice,  the  movement 
of  which,  derived  from  the  outside  link  valve  gear,  raises  and 
lowers  the  valves  on  their  respective  scats  at  the  proper  interval. 

The  conclusions  which  inspired  this  gear  were  based  largely 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  increasing  use  of  high  pressure,  and 
particularly  of  high  degrees  of  superheat  which  revealed  defi- 
ciencies in  the  ordinary  D  and  piston  valve  gear.  It  was  also 
appreciated  that  with  the  ordinary  valves  a  complex  guide  mo- 
tion was  necessitated  which  was  scarcely  suited  for  high  speeds. 
A  further  advantage  claimed  for  this  system  is  the  positive 
closing  of  the  valves  even  with  high  legrces  of  superheat,  as 
well  as  favorable  conditions  of  opening  and  accelerated  closing. 
The  valves  also  offer  positive  security  against  water  hammer, 
through  their  practical  operation  as  safety  valves  of  large  sec- 
tion. 

When  the  laborious  and  painstaking  efforts  which  character- 
ize experimental  work  on  European  railways,  with  the  certainty 
of  achieving  ultimate  results  before  anything  is  permanently 
adopted,  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Prussian 
State  Railways,  and  others  interested,  are  not  blundering  blindly 
into  radical  transformation  of  previous  devices.  The  very  fact 
of  the  Lentz  valve  application  to  the  fastest  express  engines  on 
those  railways  affords  food  for  thought,  and  certainly  for  specu- 
lation on  the  outcome.  Whatever  the  developments  may  be,  they 
will  be  awaited  with  unusual  interest,  as  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  valve  gear  problem  is  not  the  least  important  ques- 
tion with  which  railroads  at  large  have  to  deal. 


AN  ILL-ADVISED  STANDARDIZATION 


From  all  accounts  the  standardization  of  locomotives  in  India, 
which  has  been  under  way  in  somewhat  desultory  fashion  since 
1903,  is  proving  to  be  largely  barren  in  results,  the  reports 
therefrom  indicating  that  after  seven  years'  trial  that  country  is 
no  nearer  to  having  standards  than  it  was  at  the  incipicncy  of 
the  idea.  The  efforts  made  toward  that  end  have  been  watched 
with  nnich  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially  in 
England,  where  the  plan  was  from  the  first  sensibly  viewed  with 
distrust.  Xow  that  the  results  expected  have  not  materialized 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  present  attitude  of  the  English  techni- 
cal press  is  to  belittle  the  proposition  in  general,  and  to  hold  up 
its  non-success  as  an  object  lesson  to  other  countries  who  may 
incline  toward  similar  procedure. 

It  is  extremely  improbable,  however,  that  any  such  thing  will 
be  again  attempted  anywhere.  It  should  never  have  been  es- 
sayed in  the  first  place,  and  never  would  have  been  in  this 
country,  but  still  the  lessons  taught  may  be  of  value.  This 
Indian  endeavor  was  not  intended  to  be  the  mere  standardization 
of  power  by  an  individual  line  within  itself,  but  was  broadly 
aimed  to  include  locomotives  of  all  lines.  Properly  viewed  it 
appears  as  a  preposterous  scheme ;  one  from  which,  even  if  suc- 
cessful, little  benefit  could  accrue.  Primarily,  however,  criticism 
may  be  best  directed  toward  the  manifest  short-sighted  policy 
of  attempting  the  production  of  an  universal  standard  engine  to 
serve  indefinitely  the  continually  varying  requirements  of  rapidly 
expanding  railroads.  Although  it  is  true  that  in  maturing  this 
ill-advised  scheme  some  six  or  eight  so-called  standard  types 
have  been  laboriously  evolved,  they  were  out  of  date  practically 


on  completion,  or,  as  even  more  forcibly  put  by  one  of  the  Indian 
motive  power  men,  "The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  a  set  of  draw- 
ings before  it  was  found  that  something  more  powerful  was 
needed." 

To  predetermine  general  engine  types  for  the  future  is  absurd 
or  paradoxical,  because  the  inference  may  be  readily  drawn 
that  so  long  as  they  cannot  be  adapted  to  a  possible  expansion 
in  trafiic,  the  traffic  must  be  adapted  to  them.  If  heavier  paying 
loads  are  offered,  and  they  will  increase  year  by  year  in  that 
rapidly  growing  country,  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  single  train 
weights,  because  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  rigidly  defined 
in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of  the  -standard  freight  locomo- 
tive. There  is  no  economy  in  double  heading,  or  in  running 
sections  of  trains  when  one  section  should  suffice.  Standardiza- 
tion in  this  broad  application  becomes  a  bar  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  all  the  railroads  involved.  It  effectually  checks  the 
development  of  the  locomotive,  which  can  only  follow  where 
competition  is  present,  or  through  a  recurrence  of  original  de- 
signs, and  it  may  as  well  be  added  that  quite  a  field  for  develop- 
ment yet  remains  in  the  present  design  of  the  Indian  locomotive. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  unfortunate  should  this  be  retarded  through 
a  vague  and  elusive  chase  for  types  which  at  the  best  can  only 
live  their  day. 

The  fact  is  interesting,  aUhough  there  is  nothing  mystifying 
about  it,  that  the  new  standard  types  are  doing  no  better  than 
the  engines  which  they  superseded.  India  is  a  country  affording 
every  possible  variation  in  physical  characteristics.  In  one  sec- 
tion it  is  mountainous,  with  heavy  gradient  roads  and  high 
degree  curves,  and  in  another  practically  level,  with  tangents  of 
unusual  length.  The  former  locomotives  were  designed  to  meet 
strictly  local  conditions,  while  now  the  standard  freight  engine, 
for  instance,  is  entirely  unsuitable  in  its  role  as  a  general  machine 
for  all  conditions.  This,  of  course,  needs  no  argument  to  sub- 
stantiate, and  yet  this  standard  locomotive  was  designed  as  a 
composite  type  to  be  used  anywhere  in  India.  If  adequate  for 
grade  work  it  would  not  make  time  on  a  level  road,  or  if  equal 
to  low  grade  requirements,  its  high  wheel  was  not  adapted  to 
hill  climbing,  and  so  on. 

It  is  recalled  that  some  years  ago  in  the  United  States  the 
same  scheme  was  discussed  with  some  attempt  at  gravity,  al- 
though the  discussion  was  entirely  informal,  and  the  matter 
never  came  before  a  body  whose  influence  might  be  stroi^ 
enough  to  put  it  under  way.  In  brief,  as  we  recall  it.  the  propo- 
sition was  for  all  motive  power  officials  to  get  together,  as  they 
have  subsequently  done  to  their  regret  in  India,  with  the  end  in 
view  to  limit  the  design  of  power  in  general  to  less  than  six 
standard  types. 

For  all  around  work,  in  fast  freight  and  passenger  service,  the 
ten-wheel,  or  4-6-0,  was  suggested;  the  2-6-0  for  ordinary  freight; 
the  4-4-0  for  local  passenger,  and  the  0-6-0  for  switching  pur- 
poses. This  matter  was  talked  over  thoroughly,  but  there  was 
no  attempt  at  concerted  action.  It  was  contended  that  the  cost 
of  locomotives  would  be  greatly  reduced  when  generally  stand- 
ardized, and  in  fact  about  the  same  arguments  were  advanced 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Indian  conclave.  Fortunately,  the  wild 
scheme  never  became  foisted  on  this  country. 

Much  useful  work  has  been  done  in  India  during  the  past 
seven  years  in  standardizing  specifications,  certain  features  of 
equipment,  etc.,  and  therefore  the  labors  of  the  committee  have 
not  by  any  means  been  altogether  to  no  avail.  The  only  feature 
to  be  regretted  was  that  it  did  not  stop  when  the  standard  loco- 
motive question  was  reached,  and  devote  its  energies  to  securing 
uniformity  in  details,  and  in  maintenance  methods,  but  not  in 
types,  which  can  never  be  brought  about  in  India  or  any  other 
country. 


THE    ANNUAL    INDEX 

The  annual  index  which  it  has  been  our  custom  to  issue  with 
the  December  number,  will  this  year  accompany  the  January 
issue.  We  will  be  able,  however,  to  furnish  copies  of  it  to  those 
who  wish  to  have  their  volumes  bound  up  immediately,  by  De- 
cember 15. 


Railway  Business  Association  Dinner 


An  air  of  cheerfulness  and  optimisim  was  everywhere  to  be 
seen  at  the  closing  of  the  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Railway 
Business  Association  where  800  members  and  guests  had  listened 
attentively  to  the  speeches  of  Martin  A.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  Daniel  Willard,  president  of 
the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  and  of  the  American  Railway  Association  and 
John  Claflin,  president  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Co.  The  statements 
and  remarks  of  these  spokesmen  for  the  three  principles  in  the 
present  rate  controversy — the  government,  the  railroads  and  the 
shippers — gave  good  reason  for  cheerfulness  to  the  members  of 
an  association  dedicated  to  fair  play.  It  was  clearly  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  to  the  railroads  as  well  as  to 
their  patrons  for  which  the  Railway  Business  Association  has 
been  working  since  its  organization  is  becoming,  largely  through 
its  efforts,  more  generally  recognized  as  not  only  right  but  also 
the  best  business  policy. 

To  Geo.  A.  Post  as  organizer  and  president  of  this  unique 
Association  is  due  a  large  part  of  the  credit  for  its  most  gratify- 
ing success,  and  it  was  Mr.  Post  who  for  the  second  time  occupied 
the  chair  of  toastmaster  at  the  dinner  held  on  the  evening  of 
November  22,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York.  At  the  speak- 
ers table  in  addition  to  Messrs.  Willard,  Knapp  and  Claflin  were 
many  other  well  known  men,  among  them  being  the  following: 

E.  A.  S.  Clark,  Lackawanna  Steel  Company ;  James  J.  Hooker, 
president.  Receivers  and  Shippers'  Association;  George  W.  Sim- 
mons, vice-president,  Simmons  Hardware  Co. ;  John  Kirby,  Jr., 
president,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  C.  M.  Schwab, 
president,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company;  Isidor  Strauss,  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company;  Ralph  Pulitzer,  publisher,  Nezv  York  World; 
A.  B.  Hepburn,  president.  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
George  W.  Perkins,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company;  John  Wana- 
maker;  John  C.  Spooner,  former  United  States  Senator;  Frank 
A.  Munsey,  publisher:  W.  E.  Cory,  president,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation;  W.  P.  Hamilton,  editor,  ]\'all  Street  Journal;  Otto 
H.  Kuhn,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company ;  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand 
chief.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  and  P.  H.  Mor- 
rissey,  president,  American  Railway  Employees  Association.  The 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York  was  also  represented  at 
the  speakers'  table  by  several  members. 

A  number  of  songs,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Paul  West, 
proved  a  most  entertaining  feature. 

Abstracts  of  the  three  principle  speeches  follow : 

Abstract  of  Mr.  Knapp's  Address. 

The  question  of  railway  rates,  that  is  to  say,  of  railway  rev- 
enues, involves  vastly  more  than  the  direct  interests  of  shippers 
or  shareholders.  In  a  very  real  sense,  in  a  sense  which  is 
fortunately  coming  to  be  better  understood,  it  is  a  great  ques- 
tion of  national  policy  second  to  none  in  its  economic  miportance. 
That  the  compulsion  of  competition  among  the  carriers  is  r.n 
unwise  and  niistaken  policy  I  am  persuaded.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  have  the  presence  of  competition  and  the  absence 
of  discrimination.  Just  so  long  as  competition  between  carriers 
is  unrestrained,  just  so  long  will  it  result  in  policies  which  are 
dangerous,  for  to  compete  is  to  discriminate.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
condemn  discrimination  and  at  the  same  time  to  insist  upon  the 
very  policy  which  promotes  it.  For  this  reason  I  advocate  the 
legal  sanction  of  cooperative  action  between  railways  regarding 
rates. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  and  without  reference  to  the  pend- 
ing controversy  over  rate  advances  or  any  other  concrete  in- 
stance, I  suggest  three  aspects  of  this  question  which  are  of 
immediate  and  intense  pubhc  concern.  If  our  country  is  to  grow 
and  prosper  as  it  ought,  if  its  untold  resources  are  to  be  de- 
veloped as  they  ought,  and  its  swelling  numbers  find  profitable 
employment  as  they  ought,  we  need  and  must  have  railway  earn- 
ings sufficient  for  three  things: 

First,  a  return  on  railway  investments  of  such  amount  and  so 
well  assured  as  to  attract  and  secure  the  necessary  capital — an 
enormous  sum  in  the  aggregate — to  improve  existing  roads  and 
to  construct  without  delay  thousands  of  miles  of  new  lines  in 
fruitful  districts  now  destitute  of  any  means  of  transportation. 


It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  output  of  traffic 
for  the  fiscal  year  1907  exceeded  our  entire  carrying  capacit/ 
on  land  and  water.  With  the  rapid  increase  of  population  and 
of  productive  efficiency,  that  is,  with  a  greater  army  of  workers 
and  better  industrial  organization,  the  volume  of  that  year 
ou.sht  to  be  and  will  be  nearly  doubled  in  another  decade  if 
only  we  can  provide  for  its  prompt  and  proper  distribution.  And 
when  we  think  of  the  rich  regions  yet  unopened  because  un- 
served, when  we  recall,  for  example,  that  there  is  today  in  the 
old  state  of  Maine  a  section  larger  than  the  whole  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  which  there  is  not  a  rod  of  railway,  must  we  not  be 
impressed  with  a  realization  of  pressing  reed  and  of  boundless 
opportunity.  Since  it  our  national  policy — and  long  will  be, 
I  trust — to  rely  upon  private  capital  and  private  enterprise  to 
provide  these  great  highways  of  commerce,  to  improve  and  mul- 
tiply them  in  pace  with  our  requirements,  must  we  not  in  the 
larger  public  interests,  whatever  may  be  thought  by  this  or  that 
shipper,  make  the  business  of  furnishing  railway  transportation, 
which  shall  be  up  to  the  best  standard  of  efficiency,  convenience 
and  safety,  so  desirable  to  the  investor  that  the  necessary  funds 
for  betterments  and  extensions  will  be  forthcoming,  and  so  at- 
tractive as  a  vocation  that  tlie  highest  ability  will  be  employed 
in  its  management?  Otherwise,  if  unhappily  this  is  not  done, 
must  not  our  country  come  measurably  to  a  standstill  and  face 
a    future   of   comparative    stagnation? 

Second,  the  payment  of  liberal  wages  to  an  adequate  number  of 
competent  men.  This  not  only  to  insure  increasing  skill  and 
reliability  in  a  service  which  is  all  the  while  becoming  more  ex- 
acting, and  on  which  the  safety  and  cor.ifort  of  the  public  con- 
stantly depend,  but  also  because  of  the  very  great  influence  of 
railway  wages  upon  the  coinpensation  of  labor  in  every  sphere 
and  grade  of  private  employment.  To  my  mind  the  fundamei.tal 
social  problem  is  to  provide,  by  the  wise  development  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  without  radical  action  or  injustice,  for  a  more 
equable  diffusion  of  the  bountiful  wealth  which  the  earth  pro- 
duces. Now,  as  a  large  and  increasing  majority  of  the  able 
bodied  live,  and  must  live,  by  working  for  others  in  some 
capacity,  a  high  and  advancing  standard  of  payment  for  ser- 
vice of  every  sort  tends  strongly  to  promote,  and  is  the  best 
practical  means  to  bring  about,  the  degree  of  equality  in  social 
welfare  which  makes  for  the  satisfaction  and  happiness  of  all  our 
people. 

Third,  the  betterment  of  existing  lines  so  as  to  greatly  augment 
their  serviceableness  to  the  public,  as  can  in  varying  degree  be 
done  everywhere,  without  unnecessary  and  undesirable  increase 
in  capitalization.  Every  dollar  borrowed  to  improve  a  road  now 
in  operation  involves  a  permanent  addition  to  the  interest  charge 
which  the  public  is  required  to  pay ;  the  improvement  from  cur- 
rent earnings  puts  no  lien  upon  the  property  but  rather  augments 
its  value  and  usefulness,  and  by  adding  to  the  security  of  the 
capital  already  invested  tends  to  a  lower  rate  of  interest  upon 
that  capital.  Broadly  speaking,  this  means  a  national  policy,  so 
to  speak,  in  respect  of  railway  rates  and  revenues  in  harmony 
with  our  national  policy  in  other  matters  of  public  concern,  and 
m  accordance  with  that  enlarging  soirit  of  altruism  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  and  which  impels 
the  present  assumption  of  burdens  that  might  be  escaped  or  de- 
ferred in  order  that  another  generation  may  have  an  easier  task 
and  a  larger  opportunity.  Is  it  not  in  this  particular  field  a  wise 
and  patriotic  policy? 

Abstract  of  Mr.  Wlllard's  Address. 

'Ihe  industries  represented  by  your  association  constitute  a 
powerful  economic  force,  and  your  organization  has  for  the  first 
time  brought  that  force  to  bear  on  public  opinion.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  railways  of  this  country,  ,.nd  I  believe  a  fortunate 
thing  for  its  commercial  industries  as  well,  when  the  Railway 
Business  Association  was  formed.  You  have  already  performed 
a  most  valuable  service  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  railway  managers  and  the  railway 
users,  and  your  efforts  in  that  direction  deserve  hearty  recogni- 
tion. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  railways  fully  appreciate 
and  gladly  acknowledge  what  you  have  actually  accomplished 
and  will  welcome  a  continuation  of  the  same  policy. 

I  am  extremely  anxious  to  see  a  bettei  understanding  reached 
between  the  railways  and  those  who  use  them ;  but,  I  have  never 
seen  any  substantial  or  lasting  progress  made  towards  such  un- 
derstanding by  parties  holding  views  greatly  at  variance,  until 
they  were  both  ready  and  willing  to  accept  the  truth,  if  it  could 
be  found  and  act  accordingly. 

The  American  railway,  except  in  the  extreme  East,  has  almost 
universally  gone  ahead  of  the  population  or  even  the  settler.  The 
building  of  a  railway  under  such  circumstances  was  a  hazardous 
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undertaking  Men  could  not  be  found  willing  to  assume  the 
altogether  too  apparent  risk  of  loss,  unless  in  some  manner  there 
was  thought  to  be  something  which  promised  large  reward.  In 
many  instances  large  reward  was  realized.  Had  it  not  been  so 
there  would  have  been  no  railways.  Similar  risks  were  assumed 
in  other  enterprises  in  a  new  country  ;ind  similar  expectations 
of  large  reward  were  indulged  in  and  just  as  frequently  realized. 

In  the  course  of  time  complaints  began  to  be  made  that  the 
railways  were  showing  special  favors  to  some  individuals  and 
communities  and  withholding  such  favors  from  others.  It  was 
claimed  that  rebates  were  being  granted  the  better  to  cover  up 
the  transaction.  It  was  claimed  also  that  the  roads  charged  less 
in  some  instances  for  a  long  haul  than  for  a  shorter  haul  when 
the  circumstances  were  substantially  the  same.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  railroads  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  some  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  such  influence  resung  largely  upon  the  is- 
suance of  free  transportation  and  in  some  cases  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  money.  It  was  claimed  that  the  railways  were  over- 
capitalized and  that  in  some  instances  large  fortunes  were  made 
by  improper,  not  to  say  illegal,  practices  in  that  connection. 
Doubtless  there  was  sufficient  cause  for  complaint.  To  hold 
otherwise  would  be  to  hold  that  men  engaged  in  railway  affairs 
were  not  subject  to  the  same  human  limitations  and  weaknesses 
that  are  known  to  be  the  common  heritage  of  mankind.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  pooling  practice,  at  that  time  much  in  evidence, 
was  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  shipper  and  its  abolishment 
was  demanded,  though  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  no  general 
complaint  was  ever  made  that  rates,  as  a  whole,  were  e.xcessively 
high.  Otl.er  minor  complaints  against  the  carriers  were  also 
registered. 

The  feeling  aroused  by  these  various  practices  finally  found 
expression  in  laws,  notably  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  with 
successive  acts  amendatory   thereof. 

Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  builders,  owners 
and  managers  of  the  railways  were  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  subject  to  all  weaknesses  and  limitations  that  the  human 
race  is  heir  to,  let  us  see  how  much  foundation  in  fact  there  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  at  the  present  time  for  such  distrust  as  still  seems 
to  exist. 

The  rebate  and  unjust  discrimination  have  disappeared,  or,  if 
not  altogether,  then  the  relief  is  to  be  found  m  the  enforcement 
of  the  existing  law.  I  submit  no  additional  law  is  neojssary  in 
that  direction.  The  long  and  short  haul  question  seems  to  be 
'ully  covered  by  the  recent  ammendment.  Recognizing,  however, 
the  far  reaching  effect  the  so-called  long  haul  practice  has  had 
upon  the  general  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  this 
country.  Congress  has  seen  tit — wisely,  I  think — to  give  the  com- 
mission much  latitude  concerning  it.  A  strict  and  literal  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  would  mean  commercial  disaster  to  many  com- 
munities. 

The  influence  of  the  railways  unon  legisliuion  has  been,  1  eb- 
lieve,  largely  if  not  entirely  eliminated.  This  has  come  about 
partly  by  the  people  requiring  of  their  representatives  a  closer 
accountability  and  nartly  by  the  fact  thai  the  railways,  lecogniz- 
ing  the  higher  ethical  standard  concerning  such  matters  to -Jay, 
have  endeavored  to  adjust  their  practices  in  harmony  therewith. 

The  claim  that  the  American  railways  are  over-capitalized  is 
still  urged  in  some  quarters.  In  that  connection  the  following 
comparisons  of  capitalizations  per  mile  are  interesting: 

England    $275,040 

Belgium 169,806 

France    139.390 

Austria  1 12,879 

Germany  109,788 

United  States  59,000 

In  my  opinion  to  duplicate  the  American  railway  system  to-day 
would  cost  a  sum  very  much  in  excess  of  the  existing  capitaliza- 
tion, and  while  I  do  not  believe  a  physical  valuation  of  the  rail- 
ways would  serve  any  useful  purpose,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
railways  have  nothing  to  fear  in  that  direction. 

James  J.  Hill,  whose  knowledge  of  this  subject  rests  upon  the 

most  careful  thought  and  inquiry,  has  well  said:  "The  American 

railway  pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  world  out  of  the  lowest 

rates  in  the  world,  after  having  set  down  to  capital  account  the 
lowest  capitalization  per  mile  of  all  the  great  countries  of  the 
world." 

While  the  railways  as  they  stand  to-day,  have  cost  nearly 
$14,000,000,000,  as  shown  by  their  outstanding  capitalization,  it 
is  certain  that  the  development  of  the  country  will  make  neces- 
sary further  large  expenditures  for  additions  to  and  betterments 
of  the  existing  lines.  It  has  been  well  stated  that  one  billion 
dollars  a  year,  for  a  number  of  years  at  least,  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  these  purposes.  How  will  the  money  be  obtained? 
By  offering  something  in  the  way  of  a  security  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  make  the  money  forthcoming;  for,  as  one  of  the  honor- 
able members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  well 
said: 

"We  can  provide  by  legislation  the  sort  of  cars  which  a  railway 


shall  use  and  the  rates  which  it  shall  impose ;  we  can  not  by  legis- 
lation force  one  single  dollar  cf  private  capital  into  railway  in- 
vestment against  its  will." 

Much  has  been  said  about  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  return 
on  money  invested  in  railway  securities.  If  the  railways  were 
finished  and  no  new  capital  needed,  it  might  then  be  interesting 
to  discuss  what  rate  of  interest  or  dividend  should  be  paid  in 
the  future  on  money  borrowed  in  the  past.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  situation ;  the  railroads  are  not  finished  and  they  will 
need  and  must  have  large  sums  in  the  future  and  it  will  not  be 
obtained  by  telling  the  man  whose  money  is  desired  that  he  will 
be  paid  a  fair  rate.  The  man  who  haj  money  to  lend,  taking 
him  as  a  class,  will  decide,  not  what  is  a  fair  rate,  bit  what  is  a 
satisfactory  rate  to  him,  and  in  reaching  that  conclusion  he  will 
be  influenced  by  many  elements,  not  necessary  now  to  refer  to, 
but  which  taken  as  a  whole  constitute  credit. 

The  question  of  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  freight  rate  is 
also  a  difficult  one  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  as  I  view  it,  that 
the  sum  of  all  such  rates  must  at  least  be  sufficient,  when  com- 
bined with  efficient  management,  to  furnish  such  net  earnings  as 
will  enable  the  individual  road  to  obtain  the  necessary  new  cap- 
ital when  needed  on  a  favorable  basis,  otherwise,  because  of 
impaired  credit,  money  could  not  be  raised  at  all,  or  if  raised, 
then  under  such  conditions  as  would  probably  add  to  the 
embarrassment. 

I  assume  we  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
our  country  as  a  whole.  We  can  not  have  such  prosperity  as 
we  all  desire  while  the  second  largest  industry  in  the  land, 
measured  by  capital  investment,  remains  inert.  I  positively 
know  that  there  is  to-day  in  the  minds  of  railway  managers  a 
feeling  of  hesitancy,  of  uncertainty,  as  regards  the  future.  Pos- 
sibly that  feeling  is  not  justified  by  the  facts,  by  the  conditions. 
Possibly  the  managers  are  mistaken.  None  the  less,  the  feeling 
is  there  and  it  is  dominating  the  situation,  and  the  all  important 
question  is— how  can  it  be  corrected?  How  can  the  feeling  of 
distrust,  which  now  rightly  or  wrongly  so  powerfully  influences 
the  policy  of  the  railways,  be  allayed  ?  I  should  say  by  removing 
the  cause,  and,  unless  I  have  altogether  failed  to  make  clear 
what  is  in  my  mind,  I  think  the  cause,  as  I  view  it,  should  be 
apparent ;  but  to  be  specific,  let  the  people  who  use  the  roads 
and  want  the  roads,  now  indicate  that,  having  secured  the  passage 
of  such  laws  as  they  considered  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the 
conditions  complained  of  in  the  past,  they  are  now  willing  (as  I 
think  they  should  be)  to  open  a  new  account  with  the  future. 
Let  them  consider  each  new  proposal  for  legislation  with  entire 
freedom  from  any  spirit  of  retaliation.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
cncessary  to  undo  anything  already  done  (although  experience 
may  show  such  action  to  be  wise  in  some  instances),  but  I  do 
say  that  the  railways  should  be  given  a  respite  from  further 
legislation — State  or  Federal — for  a  time  at  least,  and  until  they 
can  work  out  some  of  the  many  problems  now  confronting  them. 
If  such  a  course  should  find  favor  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  reflected  in  their  attitude  toward  the  carriers,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  patient  now  indisposed  would  immediately 
show  signs  of  convalescence. 

The  remedy  suggested  is  not  a  serious  one.  Is  not  the  experi- 
ment worth  trying? 


Abstract  of  Mr.  Claflin's  Address. 

How  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  a  problem  of  the 
time.  We  may  partially  explain  the  advanced  prices  of  what  we 
eat  by  the  reduced  proportion  of  food  producers  to  food  con- 
sumers, and  we  may  to  an  extent  explain  the  increased  cost  of 
other  things  which  we  use  by  the  high  wages  and  the  decreasel 
efficiency  of  labor,  but  these  explanations  only  show  us  that  we 
may  not  soon  expect  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living;  that  as  investors  and  as  business  men  we  must  face 
increased  expenses,  and  it  behooves  us  to  determine  what  we  can 
do,  if  anything,  to  increase  the  income  of  the  community  in  gen- 
eral and  of  ourselves  in  particular. 

The  railways  up  to  a  certain  point  have  indicated  the  way  in 
which  increased  expenditures  can  be  met.  They  have  been  able 
to  increase  their  business  largely,  and  a  similar  increase  of  busi- 
ness is  the  solution  of  his  particular  difficulties  that  every  mer- 
chant would  welcome.  The  railways  now  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  seems  difficult  for  them  to  continue  to  increase  their 
gross  revenue  materially  without  very  great  expenditures  for 
betterments  and  for  extensions.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
money  to  pay  for  such  extensions  and  betterments  could  readily 
be  had  by  the  sale  of  bonds  bearing  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 
.•\t  the  present  time,  however,  investors  are  asking  larger  returns 
on  their  capital  than  in  the  near  past,  and  foreign  investors, 
especially  those  who  seek  only  the  choicest  of  American  securi- 
ties, are  inclined  to  be  indifferent  to  the  offerings  of  America 
railways,  because  they  are  doubtful  in  view  of  the  recent  advance 
in  wages  by  the  railways,  whether  or  not  the  railways  now  have 
a  safe  margin  of  profit  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  interest  on 
all  their  fixed  obligations  and  to  continue  reasonable  disburse- 
ments to  their  shareholders.  It  seems  to  me  the  solution  of  this 
doubt  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
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this  country,  and  its  solution  may  be  facilitated  or  delayed  by  the 
attitude  of  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
advances  in  freight  rates  which  the  railways  have  proposed. 

As  a  wholesale  merchant  in  New  York  the  question  to  me  is 
partly  academic  because  as  a  wholesaler  I  pay  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  freight  which  is  charged  on  merchandise  shipped 
from  New  York,  but  as  an  investor  in  retail  stores  throughout 
the  country,  the  question  lies  within  the  scope  of  my  personal 
investigation  and  may  affect  my  income  largely.  I  ask  then,  vill 
it  be  advantageous  for  the  average  merchant  outside  of  New 
York  to  pay  some  increase  in  freight  rates  to  help  the  general 
situation  ?    I  think  it  will. 

This  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  merchant  as  well  as  for 
the  railways  seems  to  me  the  logical  way  out.     Mercantile  ex- 


penses cannot  be  reduced  materially  without  reducing  business 
proportionately,  but  under  the  impetus  of  a  general  growth  oi 
the  country,  mercantile  business  may  increase  in  the  future  as  it 
has  increased  in  the  past  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  keep  expenses 
within  reasonable  ratio  to  the  amount  of  sales. 

How  can  the  general  growth  and  general  prosperity  be  best 
promoted?  I  think  the  railway  will  answer  this  question  satis- 
factorily if  by  friendly  co-operation  we  give  them  the  power  to  go 
ahead. 

At    the    annual    business    meeting    of    the    Association    the 

following  officers  were  re-elected:  President,  George  A.  Post; 
vice-presidents,  H.  H.  Westinghouse,  O.  H.  Cutler,  W.  H. 
Marshall,  E.  S.  S.  Keith,  A.  H.  Mulliken,  O.  P.  Letchworth, 
A.  M.  Kittredge;  treasurer,  Charles  A.  Moore. 


The   Lentz   Poppet  Valve  Gear 


FOR  HIGH    SPEED   WORK  AND  GENERAL  EFFICIENCY  THIS  NOVEL  VALVE  GEAR  IS  VIEWED  WITH  FAVOR 

BY  MANY  FOREIGN  ROADS  •.-  , 


The  possible  use  of  poppet  valves  to  effect  the  steam  distribu- 
tion in  locomotive  cylinders  has  never  been  attempted  in  this 
country,  bift;  the  success  which  has  attended  the  innovation 
abroad  must  necessarily  impel  some  serious  consideration  of  the 
subject.  In  several  quarters  of  Europe  it  has  been  unqualifiedly 
endorsed  by  the  highest  authorities,  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
the  instance  of  the  Prussian  State  Railways,  where  it  is  embodied 
in  the  very  latest  types  of  locomotives.  Particularly  this  motion 
is  said  to  be  applicable  to  high  speeds,  working  safeh  and  exact- 
ly at  revolutions  ranging  from  250  to  300  per  minute.  The  type' 
employed  is  that  of  Lentz,  and  it  was  prominently  featured  in 
some  powerful  express  engines  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition. 

The  Hannoversche  Maschinenbau  A.  G.  of  Germany  was  the 
first  to  apply  this  gear  t?o  a  locomotive  engine  in  1905,  when  a 
2-4-0  tank  engine  was  being  rebuilt.     On  the  same  occasion  a 


press  locomotives  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  for  which 
the  Lentz  gear  has  been  specified. 

In  this  clever  and  decidedly  interesting  treatment  of  a  some- 
what difficult  proposition,  the  four  double-seated  poppet  valves, 
controlling  the  outlets  and  inlets,  are  arranged  to  operate  ver- 
tically in  a  cast  iron  valve  case  which  is  bolted  steam  tight  to 
the  cylinder  proper.  The  actuating  mechanism  of  the  valves  con- 
sists of  a  simple  cam  rod,  corresponding  to  and  about  in  the  same 
location  as  the  valve  stem  in  American  practice,  the  movement 
of  which,  derived  from  the  outside  link  valve  gear,  raises  and 
lowers  the  valves  on  their  respective  seats  at  the  proper  interval. 

The  four  valves  (two  inlet  valves  towards  the  middle  and 
two  outlet  valves  toward  the  ends)  are  placed  in  a  row,  one 
behind  the  other.  They  are  constructed  as  double  seat  valves. 
Their  spindles  are  fitted  with  so-called  labyrinth  packing  only. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    ON    THE    PRUSSIAN    STATE    RAILWAY    EQUIPPED    WITH  LENTZ    POPPET    VALVES 


Pielock  superheater  was  installed,  and  the  engine  achieved  in 
service  a  saving  in  coal  of  19.5  per  cent,  and  a  saving  in  water 
of  30.56  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  similar  tank  locomotives 
fitted  with  slide  valves,  and  working  with  saturated  steam.  These 
figures  were  accurately  determined  during  a  series  of  trial  runs. 
As  no  fault  was  found  with  the  Lentz  poppet  valve  gear  of  this 
locomotive,  which  is  still  used  in  heavy  regular  train  service, 
two  others  in  1906  were  similarli^  equipped.  These,  a  four  cylin- 
der balanced  compound,  and  a  six  wheel  coupled  tank  locomotive 
of  standard  gauge,  were  exhibited  at  I  he  Milan  International 
Exposition  of  1906. 

Although  the  departure  from  existing  types  of  cylinder  valves 
was  rather  startling,  the  new  design  grew  rapidly  in  favor,  and 
it  may  now  be  said  to  possess  a  favorable  reputation.  Up  to 
May,  1910,  stationary  engines,  locomotives,  traction  engines  and 
marine  engines,  with  a  total  of  1,114,000  indicated  horsepower 
have  been  fitted  with  this  gear.     Fifty-seven  high-powered  ex- 


which,  as  experience  in  steam  engines  goes  to  show,  can  be 
made  to  work  perfectly  steam  tight  and  at  the  same  time  prac- 
tically without  friction,  when  accurately  constructed.  The  valves 
weigh  but  7.3  pounds  each  and  are  weighted  by  springs. 

This  brief  explanation  roughly  describes  the  general  arrange- 
ment, but  the  design  embodies  many  important  details  which 
compel  admiration  through  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  appli- 
cation. For  instance,  the  cast  iron  valve  case  previously  men- 
tioned is  in  two  sections,  the  upper  section  containing  the  spiral 
springs  encircling  the  valve  spindles  to  insure  their  positive  clos- 
ing at  the  highest  number  of  revolutions,  while  the  lower  part  of 
the  case  becomes  an  exhaust  chamber,  fitted  with  small  pipes  to 
drain  off  whatever  steam  and  condensation  which  may  escape 
through  the  spindles.  These  latter,  screwed  into  their  respec- 
tive valves,  move  steam  tight  in  cast  iron  guides,  thus  isolating 
the  upper  from  the  lower  part  of  the  valve  case. 

The  detail  construction  of  the  valve  spiqdles  is  very  interest- 
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undertaking  M(-"  could  not  be  found  willinji  to  assume  the 
alto.mtlur  too  api'.'ircnt  risk  <:>f  loss,  unkss  in  some  innnncr  there 
was  t!iou,i,'!it  to  l)c  sonKtlnnij  which  pruini.-ed  kirjie  reward.  In 
manj-  instances  large  reward  was  realized.  Had  it  not  been  so 
there  would  iiavo  bctn  no  railways.  Siuiihir  risks  were  assumed 
in  other  enterprises  in  a  new  counlry  ;'nd  similar  expectations 
of  larpe  reward  were  indidszed  in  and  just  as  frefpiently  realized. 
In  the  course  of  time  complaints  bciian  to  be  made  tliat  the 
railways  were  showinjr  special  favors  to  some  individuals  and 
connnunities  and  withholdin^r  such  favors  from  others.  It  was 
claimefl  that  reliatcs  were  hcinir  .urantvd  the  better  to  cover  up 
the  transaction.  It  was  claimed  also  that  the  roa(N  charged  less 
in  some  instances  for  a  lonsj;  haid  than  for  a  shorter  haul  when 
the  circumstant-es  were  substantially  tlio  same.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  railroads  txcrciscd  a  controllin.jr  influence  over  some  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  such  iniluenee  restuij?  lariiely  upon  the  is- 
suance of  free  transportation  and  in  some  cases  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  money.  Jt  was  claimed  that  the  railways  were  over- 
capitalized and  that  in  .-.onu-  instances  lar^e  fortunes  were  made 
by  improper,  not  to  say  illegal,  practices  in  that  coimection. 
Doubtless  there  was  suliicient  catii-e  for  complaint.  To  hold 
otherwise  wovild  be  to  hold  that  hien  enf.;a.n;ed  in  railway  affairs 
were  not  subject  to  the  same  human  limitations  and  weaknesses 
that  are  known  to  be  the  common  heritai-c  of  mankind.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  poolinir  practice,  at  that  time  nnich  in  evidence, 
was  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  shi]  p*-!"  ^"d  its  abolishment 
was  demandtd,  though  so  far  as  1  am  ..blc  to  learn,  no  general 
complaint  was  ever  made  that  rates,  as  a  whole,  were  excessively 
hich.  Other  minor  complaints  against  the  carriers  were  also 
rejjistered.  ,  -:'::-■-:■■:■■'■;:■":■    T:^:^-.- {:■:■■:- -^ 

The  feeling  aroused  by  these  various  practices  linaliy  found 
exprc-^sii-n  in  laws,  notably  the  Interstate  Connnerce  act,  with 
successive  acts  amendatory  thereof.      :.'i^:.;^     .         .■;..,. 

Gratltinir,  for  the  sake  of  argumeTit,  that  the  builders,  owners 
and  maii.igers  of  the  railways  were  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
friankind  subject  to  all  weaknesses  and  limitations  that  t!ie  htiman 
race  i:^  licir  to,  let  us  see,  how  nnich  foundation  in  fact  there  is, 
or  om^ht  to  be,  at  the  present  tittle  for  such  distrust  as  s'lill  seems 
to  exist. 

The  rebate  and  unju.stdi'scrimination  have  disappeared,  or.  if 
not  altogether,  then  the  relief  is  to  be  found  m  tiic  eiiforienicnt 
of  the  existing  law.  I  submit  no  additional  law  is  ne-'.-ssary  in 
that  direction.  The  long  and  short  haul  question  seems  to  be 
'ully  covered  by  the  recent  ammeiidment  Recognizing,  however, 
the  far  reaching  eft'yct  the  so-called  long  haul  practice  has  had 
upon  the  general  conmurcial  and  industrial  de\eloi>Tiie:it  of  this 
country.  Congress  has  seen  lit — widely,  1  think — to  give  the  com- 
mission much  latitude  concerning  it.  .\  strict  and  literal  eiilorce- 
ment  of  the  law  would  mean  cynunerciul  disaster  to  m.my  com- 
'munities.  ■/.    ■■  ..     .■■■'.:>.:■■■  ^   ,  •;  ,'..■     \:-'.:'  >■>  ■•:-a;-.'. '■■■:.  r  >- 

The  iufiuencc  of  the  railways  nnoiv  legisbtion  has  been,  I  eb- 
lieve,  largely  if  not  entirely  ehminated.  This  has  come  about 
partly  by  the  jieople  re<iuiring  of  their  representatives  a  closer 
accountability  and  narily  bv  the  fact  tha:  the  railways,  lecogniz- 
ing  the  inglter  ethical  standaril  concerning  such  matters  to- Jay. 
have  endeavoreil  to  a<ljust  tiieir  practices  in  harmony  ltie.w.itii 

The  claim  that  tlie  American  railways  are  Over-capitalized  is 
still  urged  ill  Some  c|uartvrs.  In  that  tomiection  the  following 
comp.'insuns  of  capitalization.s  per  niil-e  are  interesting: 


Engljind; 

Helgimti 
Frame 
Austria 
Genuany  .. . . 
United  States 


»  ;4,'«.  *  'i>'  •■  ^'>  J'V  ♦•■  •.  •Jff"  *  ft  *■  *'  •    ' 


f  ^'  ■ 


r  .•  %  >    4   < 


•■•  ^.r  •■! 


>   *  •,  ■ 


$-'75,04o 
1G9.800 

139-3'JO 

112,879 

109,788 

59.000 


In  my  opinion  to  diiplicate  the  American  railway  system  to-day 
would  cost  a  sum  Very  nmch  in  excess  o{  the  existing  cai)itali7a- 
tion.  and  while  1  do  not  believe  a  physical  valuation  of  tiie  rail- 
ways would  serve  any  useful  purpose,  1  am  convinced  tiiat  the 
railways  have  nothing  to  fear  in  that  direction. 

James  J.  Hill,  whose  knowledge  of  this  subject  rests  upon  the 
most  careful  thought  and  in<|uiry,  has  well  said:  "The  .American 
railway  pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  world  out  of  the  lowest 
rates  in  the  world,  after  liavnig  set  down  ti>  capital  account  the 
lowest  capitalization  per  mile  uf  all  the  great  countries  of  the 
world.";,;  ;.:;•;,_,;■  ,  >  :;•;■;. -v;.: •:;;.■.;■■:■;. :,.v-  '•:;■;■;/■::■:■;•■■•, .....f-v: 

\\  idle  the  fbttwriyi  as  they  stand'  to-day,  have  cost  nearly 
^ 1 4,ux),o<x»,oo«j,  as  shown  by  their  outstandmg  capitalization,  it 
is  certain  that  the  develiiiment  of  the  country  will  make  neces- 
sary further  large  expenditures  for  additions  to  and  betterments 
of  the  existing  lines.  It  has  been  well  stated  that  one  billion 
dollars  a  ypr,  for  a  number  ut  years  at  least,  will  be  absolutely 
ncces.sary  lor  these  purposes.  How  will  the  money  be  obtained"' 
By  offering  something  in  the  way  of  a  security  sufticientiy  attrac- 
tive to  make  the  money  fcirthcomiiig ;  for,  as  one  of  the  honor- 
able members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lias  well 
said : 

"We  can  provide  bv  legislation  the  sort  of  cars  which  a  railway 


shall  use  and  the  rates  which  it  shall  impose ;  we  can  not  by  legis- 
lation force  one  single  dollar  cf  private  capital  into  railway  in- 
vestuK  lit  against  its  will." 

Much  has  been  said  about  what  is  n  fair  and  reasonable  return 
(■n  money  invested  in  railway  securities.  If  the  railways  were 
finished  and  no  new  capital  needed,  it  might  then  be  interesting 
to  discuss  what  rate  of  interest  or  flividend  shouhl  be  paid  in 
the  future  on  money  borrowed  in  the  past.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  situation ;  the  railroads  are  not  finished  and  they  will 
need  and  must  have  large  sums  in  the  future  and  it  will  not  be 
obtained  by  telling  th.e  man  whose  money  is  desired  that  he  will 
be  paid  a  fair  rate.  The  man  who  has  money  to  lend,  taking 
him  as  a  class,  will  decide,  not  what  is  a  fair  rate,  bi  t  what  is  a 
satisfdctory  rate  to  him.  and  in  reaching  that  conclusion  he  will 
be  influenced  by  many  elements,  not  necessary  now  to  refer  to, 
but  which  taken  as  a  whole  constitute  credit. 

The  question  of  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  freight  rate  is 
also  a  ditticult  one  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  as  I  view  it,  that 
the  sum  of  all  such  rates  must  at  least  be  sufficient,  when  com- 
bined with  etiicimt  management,  to  furnish  such  net  earnings  as 
will  enable  the  individual  road  to  obtain  the  necessary  new  cap- 
it.U  •  when  needed  on  a  favorable  basis,  otherwise,  because  of 
impaired  credit,  money  could  not  be  raised  at  all,  or  if  raised, 
then  under  such  conditions  as  would  probably  add  to  the 
embarrassment. 

1  assume  we  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  i>rosperity  of 
our  country  as  a  whole.  We  can  not  have  such  prosperity  as 
we  all  desire  while  the  second  largest  industry  in  the  land, 
measured  by  capital  investment,  remains  inert.  I  positively 
know  that  there  is  to-day  in  the  minds  of  railway  managers  a 
leeling  of  hesitancy,  of  uncertainty,  as  regards  the  future.  I'os- 
sibly  that  fe.eling  is  not  justified  by  the  facts,  by  the  conditions. 
Possibly  the  managers  arc  mistaken.  Xonc  the  less,  the  feeling 
is  there  and  it  is  dominating  the  situation,  and  the  all  important 
question  is — how  can  it  be  corrected?  How  can  the  feeling  of 
distrust,  which  now  rightly  or  wrongly  sn  pfiwerfully  iuHnences 
the  policy  of  the  railways,  be  allayed  r  I  should  say  by  removing 
the  cause,  and.  unless  1  have  altogether  failed  to  make  clear 
what  is  in  my  mind,  I  think  the  cause,  as  I  view  it,  should  be 
apparent;  but  to  be  .specilic,  let  the  people  who  use  the  roads 
and  want  the  roads,  now  indicate  that,  liaving  secured  the  passage 
of  such  laws  as  they  considered  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the 
conditions  comiilaincd  of  in  the  past,  they  arc  now  willing  (as  I 
think  they  should  be)  to  open  a  new  account  with  the  future. 
Let  them  consider  each  new  proposal  for  legislation  with  entire 
freedom  from  any  spirit  of  retaliation.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
encessary  to  undo  .mything  already  done  falthough  experience 
may  show  <;uch  action  to  be  wise  in  some  instances),  but  I  do 
say  that  the  railways  should  be  given  a  respite  from  further 
legislation — State  or  I'cderal — tor  a  time  at  least,  and  until  they 
can  work  out  sonie  of  the  many  problems  now  confronting  them. 
If  such  a  course  should  liiul  favor  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  rellected  in  their  attitude  toward  the  carriers.  1  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  sa_\  that  the  patient  now  indisposed  would  immediately 
show  signs  vf  convalescence. 

The  renufly  snggesle<l  is  ma  a  serious  one.  Is  not  the  experi- 
ment worth  trying?  ;.,;, 

.•\usrk.\ci  OF  Mk.  Cuafli.n's  AuiiRESS.  ;,•.'• 

How  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  a  problem  of  the 
time.  We  may  partially  explain  the  advanced  prices  of  what  w? 
eat  by  the  reduced  proportion  of  food  producers  to  food  con- 
sumers, and  we  may  to  an  extent  explain  the  increase*!  cost  of 
other  things  which  we  use  by  the  high  wages  and  the  decreased 
efficiency  of  labor,  but  these  explanations  only  show  us  that  we 
may  not  soon  expect  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living;  that  as  investors  and  as  business  men  wc  must  face 
increased  expenses,  and  it  behooves  us  to  determine  what  we  can 
do,  if  anything,  to  increase  the  income  of  the  community  in  gen- 
eral and  of  ourselves  in  particular. 

The  railways  up  to  a  certain  point  have  indicated  the  way  in 
which  increased  expenditures  can  be  met.  They  have  been  able 
to  increase  their  business  largely,  and  a  similar  increase  of  busi- 
ness is  the  solution  of  his  particular  difhculties  that  every  mer- 
chant would  welcome.  The  railways  now  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  seems  diflicult  for  them  to  continue  to  increase  their 
gross  revenue  materially  without  very  great  e.xpenditures  for 
betterments  and  for  extensions.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
money  to  pay  for  such  extensions  and  betterments  could  readily 
be  had  by  the  sale  of  bonds  bearing  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  investors  are  asking  larger  returns 
on  their  capital  tiian  in  the  near  past,  and  foreign  investors, 
especially  those  who  seek  only  the  choicest  of  American  securi- 
ties, are  inclined  to  be  inditferent  to  the  offerings  of  America 
railways,  because  they  are  doubtful  in  view  of  the  recent  advance 
in  wages  by  the  railways,  whether  or  not  the  railways  now  have 
a  safe  margin  of  profit  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  interest  on 
all  their  lixed  obligations  and  to  continue  reasonable  disburse- 
ments to  their  shareholders.  It  seems  to  me  the  solution  of  this 
doubt  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
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this  countrj-,  and  its  solution  may  be  facilitated  or  delayed  by  the 
attitude  of  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  tlic 
advances  in  freight  rates  which  the  railways  have  proposed. 
;'.  As  a  wholesale  merchant  in  New  York  the  question  to  me  :s 
partly  academic  because  as  a  wholesaler  I  pay  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  tlie  freight  which  is  cha.ged  on  merchandise  shipped 
from  Xcw  ^'ork,  but  as  an  investor  in  retail  stores  throughout 
the  country,  the  question  lies  within  the  scope  of  my  personal 
investigation  and  may  affect  my  income  largely.  1  asic  th'.'n,  4>iU 
it  be  aihantageous  for  the  average  merchant  outside  of  New 
York  to  pay  some  increase  in  freight,  rates  to  help  tb>  Jje'ieral 
situation?     I  think  it  will.         ■      ;.  vV/ :r'  '  X'^^'rf--'^'-:^ 

This  sulution  of  the  problem  for  the  merchant  as  well  as  fcf 
the  railways  seems  to  mc  the  logical  way  out.     Mercantile  ex- 


penses cannot  be  reduced  materially  witliout  reducing  busiftess 
proportionately,  but  under  the  impetus  of  a  general  growth  ol 
the  country,  mercantile  business  may  increase  in  the  future  as  it 
has  increased  in  the  past  with  sulYicient  rapidity  to  keep  expenses 
within  rcasoirable  ratio  to  the  amount  of  sales. 

How  can  the  general  growth  and  general  prosperity  be  best 
promoted"'  I  think  the  railway  will  answer  this  question  satis- 
factorily if  by  friendly  co-operation  we  give  ihem  the  power  to  go 
ahead.      :  ;  •'  .;:. 

At    the    annual    business    nieetiiig    of    the    Association    the 

following  ortTcersAvere  re-elected:  President,  George  A.  Post.; 
vice-prtsidcnts,  .11.11.  Weslinghouse,  O.  11.  Cutler,  W.  H. 
Marshall.  E.  S.  S.  Kjjith,  A.  H.  MuJliken,  0.._P.  Letchworth, 
A.  Al.ICittredge;  treasurer,  Qiarks  A.  ^loorcv  ••  -^ 


The   Lentz   Poppet  Valve  Gear 


FOR   HIGH    SPEED   WORK   AND   GENER.\L   EFFICIENCY   TIrlS^'OVEL.A'M,VE  GEAR  IS  VIEW         WITH   FAVOR 


.•.■.^',  The  possible  use  of  poppet  valves  to  effect  the  steam  distribu- 
tion  in   locomotive   cylinders   has   never  been   attempted   in   this 

;  country,  birt  the  success  which  has  .ittended  the  innovation 
abroad  must  necessarily  impel  some  serious  consider:.'ion  of  the 

.'...subject.  In  several  quarters  of  Europe  it  has  l)een  unqualifiedly 
endor>ed  by  the  highest  authoritirs.  and  this  is  cspcnally  true  in 
the  iiistance  of  the  Prussian  State  Railway.*,  where  it  is  embodied 
in  the  very  latest  types  of  locomotives.    Particularly  this  motion 

::.  is  said  to  be  applicable  to  high  speeds,  working  safel;.  and  exact- 
ly at  revolutions  ranging  from  ^^o  to  300  per  ihinut.\  '1  he  type' 
employed  is  tliat  of  Lentz,  and  it  was  prominently   feature^  in 

..;  ~.  .Some  powerful  express  engines  at  the  BrusSeis  Exhibition.     .'"■;• 

••'.'.:,    lilt  Hannoversche  Maschinenhau  A.  G.  of  Germany  was  the 

-first  to  apply  this  gear  fo  a  locomotive  engine  in    1905,  when  a 

2-4-0  tank  engine   was  being  rebuilt.     Cn  the   same  occasion   a 


press  locomotives  are  now  iii  course  6(  construction,  fpr  which 
tlie  Lentz  gear  has  been  spccilied.  ■  ■^.:;./,  ■,:.::/.y  '"■,■,.:;};.  \^^'  ,  <.,: 
In  rhis  clever  and  decidedly  interestmg  treatment  oif  iasoiiw-: 
what  difiicult  proposition,  the  four  double-stated  poppet  valves, 
coTitroUing  the  outlets  and  inf^s,  are  arranged  to  operate  ver- 
tically in  a  ca>t  imn  valve  case  which  is  bolted  steam  tight  to 
the  cylinder  proper.  The  actuating  mechanism  of  the  valves  con- 
sists of  a  simple  cam  rod,  corresponding  to  and  about  in  the  same 
locatiGia  3:5  the  vahc  stem  iii  American  practice,  the  movement 
of  which,  derived  from  the  outside  link  valve  gear,  raises  and 
lowers  the  ya.hes  on  their  re>pective  seats  at  the  proper  interval. 
.;  The -four  valves '<  two  inlet  valves'  twwards  ,tbe  tniddle  and 
two  outlet  valves  toward  the  ends)  are  placed  in  a  row,  one 
behind  the  other.  1  hey  ate  constructed  as  doiible  seat  valves. 
1  heir   spindles  are   titted   with   .so-called   labyrinlii   packing  only. 


•V..' 


•■'    tOCOMOTIVr:    as    the    PRUSSI.\N    ST.ME    railway    EOI'IPPED    with   I:EXTZ    poppet    VAtVES 


Pielock  superheater  was  in^^talled,  and  the  enuiiie  achieved  in 
service  a  saving  in  coal  of  19.3  per  cent,  and  a  saving  in  water 
of  30.56  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  similar  tatik  locomotives 
fitted  with  slide  valves,  and  working  with  saturated  steam.  These 
figures  were  accurately  determined  during  a  scries  of  trial  runs. 
As  no  fault  was  found  with  the  Lentz  poppet  valve  gear  of  this 
locomotive,  which  is  still  used  in  heavy  retridar  train  service, 
two  others  in  1906  were  similarlj^  equipped.  These,  a  four  cylin- 
der balanced  compound,  and  a  si.K  wheel  coupled  tank  locomotive 
of  standard  gauge,  were  exhibited  at  the  Milan  International 
Exposition  of  1906.  /^.;;^:^  ' 

Although  the  departure  from  existing  t}-pcs  of  cylinder  valves 
was  rather  startling,  the  new  design  grew  rapidly  in  favor,  and 
it  may  now  be  said  to  possess  a  favorable  reputation.  Up  to 
May.  1910,  stationary  engines,  locomotives,  traction  engines  and 
marine  engines,  with  a  total  of  1,114,000  indicated  horsepower 
have  been  fitted  with  this  gear.     Fifty-seven  high-powered  ex- 


whichi  as  experience  in  <teani  engines  goes  to  show,  can  be 
made  to  work  perfectly  steam  tight  and  at  the  same  time  prac- 
tically without-  friction,  wlien  accurately  constructed.  The  valves 
weiyh  but  7.3  pounds  each  and  arc  weighted  by  springs. 

This  brief  explanation  roui;hly  describes  the  general  arrange- 
ment, but  the  design  embodies  many  important  details  which 
compel  aclmiration  through  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  appli- 
cation. For  in'^tance,  the  cast  iron  valve  case  previously  men- 
tioned is  in  two  sections,  the  upper  section  containing  the  spiral 
springs  encircling  the  valve  spindles  to  insure  their  positive  clos- 
ing at  the  highest  mrmber  of  revolutions,  while  the  lower  part  of 
the  case  becomes  an  exhaust  chamber,  fitted  with  small  pipes  to 
dr.'iin  off  whatever  steani  and  condensation  which  may  escape 
through  the  spindles.  These  latter,  screwed  into  their  respec- 
tive valves,  move  steam  tight  in  cast  iron  guides,  thus  isolating 
the  upper  from  the  lower  part  of  the  valve  case. 

The  detail  construction  of  the  valve  spiqtlles  is  very  interest- 
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ing.  They  carry,  above  what  may  be  called  the 
dividing  line  of  the  valve  case,  broad  cylin- 
der heads,  in  which  very  hard  ground  rollers 
are  arranged.  It  is  .igainst  these  rollers  that 
the  cam  rod  acts,  by  means  of  cams  of  special 
form,  on  which  the  rollers  turning  freely  in  the 
spindle  head,  have  their  movement. 

Referring  again  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
valve  case,  this  being  steam  tight  in  relation 
to  the  lower  part,  opportunity  has  been  taken 
to  convert  it  into  an  oil  bath,  so  that  the  roll- 
ers, spindle  heads,  and  the  cam  rod  work  in  a 
continuous  lubricant.  This  portion  of  the 
valve  case  is  supplied  with  oil  through  an  or- 
dinary cap  nut,  or  through  one  of  the  heads 
provided  to  remove  the  valve  spindle  spiral 
springs  should  this  prove  necessary.  It  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  natur- 
al objection  which  might  be  raised  to  the 
necessity  for  applying  -prings  to  rapidly  work- 
ing poppet  valves  need  not  be  considered  seri- 
ous in  this  construction,  as  the  valves  are  al- 
most perfectly  balanced,  and  comparatively 
weak  springs  have  been  found  to  be  adequate. 

The    conclusions    which    inspired    this    gear 
were  based  largely   on  the  knowledge  of  the 
increasing  use  of  high  pressure,   and   particu- 
larly  of  high   degrees   of   superheat   which    revealed   deficiencies 
in    the    ordinary    D    and    piston    valve    n;ear.      It    was    al^o    ap- 
preciated   that   with    the    ordinary    valves    a    complex    guide    mo- 
tion was  necessitated  which  was  scarcely  suited  for  high  speeds. 
A    further    advantage    claimed    for    this    system    is    the    positive 
closing  of   the   valves   even   with   high   degrees  of  superheat,   as 


GENERAL    ARRANGEMENT    OF    THE    LENTZ    POPPET   VALVES 

well  as  favorable  conditions  of  opening  and  accelerated  closing. 
The  valves  also  offer  positive  security  against  water  hammer, 
through  their  practical  operation  as  safety  valves  of  large  sec- 
tion. 

In    conjunction    with    this    form    of    poppet   valves    Ranafier's 
starting  gear  is  very   frequtrtly  employed  and  is  viewed  with 
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equal  favor.  It  forms  one  of  the  features  of  the  four  cylinder 
compound  locomotive  herein  illustrated,  and  which  was  awarded 
the  grand  prize  at  the  Brussels  Exposition.  The  claim  made 
for  the  Ranafier  apparatus  is  that  an  extremely  high  tractive 
effort  is  developed  and  that  all  degrees  of  cut  off  can  be  em- 
ployed, no  matter  at  what  speed  the  engine  is  running  when  the 
locomotive  is  working  compound. 

The  gear  consists  in  the  main  of  a  valve  placed  above  a  front 
extension  of  the  slide  valve  rod  which  is  in  operation  when  the 


To  High  Pressure  Cyl. 


To  Receiver 


RANAFIERS   STARTING  GEAR   USED  ON  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVES 

engine  is  running  in  the  ordinary  mann-.r,  being  held  against  its 
seat  by  the  spring.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  tractive  effort, 
live  steam  can  be  fed  from  the  boiler  to  the  starting  valve  by 
means  of  a  special  steam  distributing  piston,  which  can  be 
worked  from  the  foot  plate  by  a  pull  handle.  This  produces  a 
pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  which  tends  to  open 
the  valve  and  causes  the  roller  fixed  to  the  latter  to  be  pressed 
against  the  valve  rod.  As  soon  as  the  roller  sinks  into  a  special 
notch  on  the  rod,  the  starting  valve  is  opened,  thus  opening  the 
passage  for  live  steam  to  the  middle  of  the  high  pressure  cylin- 
der. If,  however,  the  piston  is  not  in  the  proper  position  in 
the  cylinder,  the  valve  rod  closes  the  auxiliary  valve  until  it 
passes  the  center,,  thus  providing  by  the  position  of  the  notch 
that  a  counter  pressure  cannot  be  produced  through  the  live 
steam  pipe,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the  cranks  may  be, 
and  no  matter  whether  the  engine  is  running  forward  or  back- 
ward. Should,  however,  the  position  of  the  cranks  be  unfavor- 
able, so  that  the  auxiliary  steam  supply  to  the  high  pressure 
cylinder  is  cut  off,  the  steam  distributing  piston  must  be  moved 
further  forward.  This  operation  opens  ?  pipe  connection  which 
conducts  live  steam  to  the  receiver,  so  that  the  low  pressure 
cylinder,  the  main  distributing  gear  of  which  allows  a  degree 
of  admission  up  to  90  per  cent.,  can  also  be  supplied  with  steam 
at  high  pressure.  The  device  is  arranged  so  that  the  steam  dis- 
tributing piston  is  made  to  close  by  steam  pressure.  As  soon  as 
tlie  starting  effort  has  produced  its  effect,  after  one  or  a  few 
revolutions,  the  device  closes  automatically  when  the  handle  in 
the  cab  is  released.  The  starting  valve  is  now  brought  back  by 
the  pressure  of  the  spring  to  the  position  of  rest,  which  allows 
of  the  free  movement  of  the  reversing  rod  under  the  roller. 

When  the  laborious  and  painstaking  efforts  which  character- 
ize experimental  work  on  European  railways,  with  the  certainty 
of  achieving  ultimate  results  before  anything  is  permanently 
adopted,  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Prussian 
State  Railways,  and  others  interested,  are  not  blundering  blindly 


into  radical  transformation  of  previous  devices.  The  very  fact 
of  the  Lentz  valve  application  to  the  fastest  express  engines  on 
those  railways  aflfords  food  for  thought,  and  certainly  for  specu- 
lation on  the  outcome.  Whatever  the  developments  may  be,  they 
will  be  awaited  with  unusual  interest,  as  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  valve  gear  problem  is  not  the  least  important  ques- 
tion with  which  railroads  at  large  have  to  deal. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  To  Use  McAdoo  Tunnel.— Negoti- 
ations have  been  completed  between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  and  William  G.  McAdoo's  Hudson-Manhattan  Rail- 
road Company,  whereby  after  July  i  the  Pennsylvania  local 
traffic,  instead  of  coming  to  the  new  Pennsylvania  station  at 
Thirty-third  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  will  be  diverted  from 
Newark  to  the  McAdoo  tunnels,  leaving  the  large  terminal  free 
for  the  handling  of  through  trains  from  the  west,  Washington, 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and  the  Long  Island  traffic.  This 
interesting  information  was  given  by  William  G.  McAdoo,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hudson-Manhattan  Company,  in  an  interview,  in 
which  he  discussed  the  plans  of  his  company  for  further  exten 
sions  and  improvements  of  its  tunnel  and  subway  systems. 


Crewe  Works  to  Turn  Out  Its  soooth  Locomotive. — C.  J. 
Bowen  Cooke,  the  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  has  announced  that  next  year,  the  Coro- 
nation year,  will  witness  the  completion  of  the  5000th  locomotive 
at  the  Crewe  Works.  It  was  in  1866  that  the  loooth  engine  was 
turned  out,  Mr.  Ramsbottom  being  the  chief  engineer,  and  the 
4000th  was  completed  in  March,  1900,  under  Mr.  Webb.  It  is 
now  67  years  ago  that  the  first  locomotive  was  built  at  Crewe. 
The  5000th  engine  will  probably  be  one  of  a  new  type  of  passen- 
ger tank  engine.  In  all  20  of  this  class  are  to  be  constructed  of 
the  2-6-4  type.  The  cylinders  will  be  i8'/2  in.  in  diameter  and  the 
coupled  wheels  5  ft.  6  in. 


Telephone  Dispatching  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R. — 
The  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  is  gradually  substituting  the  tele- 
phone for  the  telegraph  in  train  dispatching.  It  now  uses  the 
telephone  on  three  circuits :  From  Boston  to  Fitchburg,  a  dis- 
tance of  51  miles,  involving  102  miles  of  wire  and  19  stations, 
which  was  installed  August  22,  1909;  from  Concord  to  White 
River  Junction  on  the  Concord  division,  a  distance  of  87  miles, 
involving  174  miles  of  wire,  with  28  stations,  which  was  installed 
in  April,  1910,  and  on  the  White  Mountain  division,  94  miles  long, 
with  188  miles  of  wire,  which  was  installed  October  10,  1910. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eliminating  Tunnels. — Indicative  of 
the  improvements  being  made  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  the 
work  of  tunnel  elimination  that  is  being  prosecuted  throughout 
the  system,  open  cuts  being  substituted  wherever  practicable. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  on  the  Cumberland  division,  whereon, 
between  the  towns  of  Cumberland  and  Grafton,  four  of  the  six 
existing  tunnels  are  being  made  open-cut,  and  the  big  Kingwood 
bore  is  being  rebuilt  and  equipped  with  a  modern  ventilating 
system  that  will  conduce  materially  to  the  comfort  of  travelers 
and  trainmen  alike.:';'-  '•<•'■  M 


New  Haven  to  Pension  Old  Employees. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  held  in 
New  Haven  on  the  afternoon  of  October  26th,  the  directors 
were  empowered  to  pension  employees  for  long  and  efficient  ser- 
vice. The  matter  was  presented  to  the  board  by  President 
Mellen  and  the  action  taken  because  a  doubt  had  been  expressed 
by  legal  representatives  as  to  whether  or  not  the  directors  could 
legally  vote  such  pensions.  Mr.  Mellen  offered  resolutions  em-, 
powering  the  directors  to  pay  such  pensions  after  long  and  faith- 
ful service  and  on  certain  occasions,  where  the  directors  might 
consider  it  proper,  to  tfie  families  of  the  men  who  were  deceased. 
The  resolution  was  seconded  by  J.  P.  Morgan. 
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ing.  1  hty  carry,  above  what  may  be  called  the 
dividing  line  of  the  vnlve  case,  broad  cylin- 
der heads,  in  which  very  hard  ground  rollers 
'atfc  arranged.  Ij. is  against  tliese  rollers  that 
the  cam  rod  acts,  by  nieans  of  cams  of  .-.pecial 
form,  on  which  the  rollers  turning  freeiy  in  the 
Spindle  head,  have  their  movement. 

Referring  again  -to  the  upper  i)art  of  tlie 
valve  case,  this  being  steam  tight  in  relation 
to  the  lower,  part,  u|)iK)rtuiiity  ha;-  been  taken 
to  convert  it  into  an  oil  bath,  so  tiiat  the  roll- 
ers, spindle  heads,  an-1  the  cam  rod  work  in  a 

.continuous    lubricant.       This    portion    of    the 

:  valve  case  is  >upi)lied  with  oilthrough  an  or- 
dinary cap  nut,  or  through  one  of  the  heads 
provided  to  remove  the  valve  spindle  spiral 
springs  should  this  prove  necessary.  It  may 
be  mentioned  iti  this  connection  that  the  natur- 
al objection  which  might  be  raised  to  the 
necessity  ffvr  api>l>  ing  -prings  to  rapidly  w^Tk- 
ing  poppet  valves  need  not  be  considered  seri- 

.pus  m  this  construction,  .iis  the  valves  are  nl 

•jnost    perfectly    balanced,    and    comjiaratively 

weak  springs  have  been  found  to  be  adequate. 
The    conclusions    which    inspired    this   gear 

./Were  inised   largely  on  the  knowledge  <i{  the 

'increasing   use  <..f  hig:l;prissnre,  and  particu' 
larly   of   high    degrees   of Mtperheatwliitii    revealed   «lefiviei;cies 
in.  the   ordinary    U    and   prstoh    valve    f'.earv     It   MJss'   Ulsj^r '»p 
preciated   Miat  with   the   ordinnry   valves   a    t»>niplex   guide   ni  > 
tion.  was  necessitated  wbieh was  scarcely  suited  for  hij-'li  speed>. 
A   ftirther  advant;vge   claimed    for   this    system    is   the    [)Ositive 
closing  Qf   the   v.lives.  ev'en   with   high   degrees  of   superheat,   as 


(;k.m:ral    \uk.\N<,i  mi  \t  oi    niK  lf.mz  roppKT  valvks  :■,•■■    V 

well  as  favoraijle  ct.inditions  of  opening  and  accelerated  closing. 
The  valves  also  of?er  positive  security  against  w;iter  hammer, 
tlirough  tiuir  jiractical  operation  as  safety  valves  of  large  .sec- 
tion. 

In    conjunction    witii    tlii^    form    of  -popi)et    valves    Ranatier's 
-t.irtiiiu :  genr:  i<   very^  frK|tn  rtly  emplfiyed    ami    is    viewed    with 
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ccjiKil  la\ur  It  lurins  uue  of  the  features  of  tlie  four  cyliiulor 
-  CI  inpoimd  locomotue  herein  illustrated,  and  which  was  awarded 
tl  <_  grand  prize  at  the  Brussels  Expos.'tion.  The  claim  made 
lur  the  Ranaikr  apparatus  is  that  an  extremely  high  tractive 
<  fTfort  is  di.\  eloped  and  that  all  degrees  of  cut  ofif  can  be  em- 
plojcd,  no  niatttr  <it  what  speed  the  engine  is  running  when  the 
locomotue  is  working  compound.  :/,:.?' 

The  gear  consists  in  the  main  of  a  valve  placed  above  a  front 
extension  ot  the  shde  valve  rod  which  is  in  operation  wheii  the 


To  High  Pressure  Cyl. 


C33 


To  Receiver 


RANAIIFRS   SrAKII\(;   r,i:.\R   USKIJ  ON   CO All'OUXil)  UX;OXIO«VEsV ;.-,;■. 

engine  i";  runnintf  in  tin  urdinarv  nKnr.ur,  being  hcU|iiga»ix>:t 'its- 
seat  bv  the  ';j)rmii  If  it  i-  di-irnl  to  inereasc  the  tTtictive  effort^ 
hve  steam  cm  be  fed  from  tlu  boiler  to  the  starting  valve:  by 
means  ol  a  siiecial  steam  distributing  pistQii,  which  can  be 
worked  from  the  loot  plate  by  a  pull  handle.  This  produces  a 
pressure  above  that  of  tlK  atniospherk^  which  tends  to  open 
the  \aKc  and  causes  the  roller  hxed  to  tlie  latter  to  be  pressed 
against  tlie  \aKc  rod  As  soon  as  the  .•oiler  sinks  into  a  special 
notch  on  the  rod,  tiu  starting  \al\e  i>  opeiKHl,  thtis  .0:peniiig  the 
passage  for  hve  "^tcani  to  the  middle  of  the  high  pressure  cylitK; 
der  It,  however,  the  nistoii  is  not  in  the  proper  positioM  iir 
the  c}lin<lcr,  the  valve  r.xl  clitses  the  aiixiliary  valve  until  it, 
passes  the  center,  thus  i)ro\iiiiii-  by  the  position  of  the  notch 
that  a  countei  picss^rc  caniioi  be  produced  through  the  live 
steam  pipe  no  matter  what  liu-  jmsition  ofthe  cranks  may  be, 
and  no  m  itter  whether  tlu  e;iL,ii  v  is  runnitig  forward  or  back- 
v  ard  Should  how c ver,  the  positi<:m  ©f  the  ^cranks  be  unfavor- 
.'Me,  so  that  the  auxiliary  steam  supply  to  the:  high  pressure 
e\linder  is  cut  (jff,  the  steam  (listributing  piston  nutst  be  movc3 
further  fuward  Ihis  operation  MiKjhs'a  pipeV  irqiiiveetiori  Avhich 
c(n(luct«  h\e  '■tc  im  to  the  receiver,  so  that  the  low  pf'essure 
c\lin(lcr,  the  main  di>trihivtiiig  gear  of  .which  allows  a  degree 
of  admission  up  to  go  per  cent.,  can  ;d>o  ije  suppHed  with  stearii 
at  high  pressure  The  device  is  arranged  sp  that  the  steam  dis- 
tributiiiL,  pi'iton  is  ni.ide  to  close  by  steain  i>res.sure.  As  soon  as 
tie  starling  effort  his  i^rodnced  ii^  effect,  after  one  or  a  few, 
rtvohitions,  the  dc\in  eins^..  aiit'iiiatioallywh^ti  the  handle  in 
the  c.ib  is  released  The  starting  valve  is  now  brought  back  by 
the  pressure  of  the  spring  to  the  position  of  rest,  which  allows 
ot  the  free  movement  of  the  reversing  rod  tnidcT  the  roller.  :/ 
When  the  laborious  and  painstaking  efforts  which  character- 
i/e  experimental  work  on  European  railway!,  with  the  certainty 
of  achie\ing  ultimate  results  before  ainthing  is  permatuntly 
adopted,  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Prussian 
State  Railwa}*:,  and  others  interested,  are  not  blundering  blindly 


into  radical  transformation  of  previous  devices.  The  very  fact 
of  the  Lcntz  valve  application  to  the  fastest  express  engines  on 
those  railways  affords  food  for  thought,  and  certainly  for  specu- 
lation on  the  outcome.  Whatever  the  developments  may  be,  they 
will  be  awaited  with  unusual  interest,  as  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  valve  gear  problem  is  not  the  least  important  qucs-.. 
tion  with  which  railroads  at  large  have  to  deal.        .'.■'-.'■"■''■.  ^"^-^ 


i?e?«]SrSVtVAN€A    FJAlLROAD   To    U^E    XJcAdOO    TuNNEL.— NcgOti- 

ationsi  have  been  completed  between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
CtHnpanyajjd;  William  G.   McAdoo's   Hudson-Manhattan   Rail- 

"rojid^Conipany,  whereby  after  Jitly  i"  the  IVjnnsylvania  local 
tfaihc,  instead  of  coming  to  the  new  Pcnnsylvai.ia  station  at 
Thirty  third  Street  ancJ  Seventh;  avenue,  will  be  diverted  from 
Newark  to  theMc.'\doo  tunnels,  lea^-ing  the  large  terminal  free 

ifoir  tlie  haridlihg  of  through  trains  from  the  west,  Washington, 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and  the  Long  Island  traffic.  This 
interestttiginforhintioH  was  given  by  Wiili^  G,  McAdoo,  pre-i- 
clciit  bjf  tIio^Mii<isonManliaUan  Company,  in  an  interview,  in 
wljich  he;  discussed  the  plans  of  his  company  for  further  exi«?i» 
M<>ns  tod  imprOveiiteht^  of  its  tunnel  and  subvvay  systems^- .;^:J;'  • 


>  ;<2k£:wE  WosKis  iO;T  crn  ()tjT  Its  soooth  iLocoM<)TtvE.--Cr  Jf> 

BoAVen  Cooke,  the  chief  niechanical  engineer  of  the  London  and 
Nortlt-Western  Railway^  lias  announced  that  next  year,  the  Coro- 
nation year,  will;  wiines;^  the  completion  v.f  the  5000th  locomotive 
at  the  Crewe  Works.  It  was  in  1®$$  that  the  loooth  engine  was 
ttirned  out,  Mr.  Ranlsbottom  being  the  chief  engineer,  and  the 
4000th  was  completed  in  March,  1900,  under  Mr.  Webb.  It  is 
now  6-j  years  ago  that  the  first  locomotive  was  built  at  Crewe. 
the  5000th  engine  vvill  probably  be  one  of  a  new  type  of  piassen- 
ger  tank  engine.  In  all  jo  of  this  class  are  to  be  constructed  of 
the  2-6-4  type,  The  cylindc'rs  wiU  be  i8iS  in.  ifl  diameter  and.  the 
c6tipled'wheels'5'ft,  6  in;  ;,.     ■;.•■'•"' v. V  .. -.v'   '?^'y^:i--'^.^':-^-^'.'.^: 


TeI  KPliONE  brs^'ATCHINli  ON- =rtJE  'Bo5TC)iSr  Ai^B  MAlNft  R-  R. — 
.The  Boston  and  Maine  RR.  is  gradually  siibstituting  the  tele- 
phone for  the  telegraph  in  traiiV  di.spatchijig.  It  now  uses  the 
telepboTic  on  tlirec  circuits :  FrOm  Boston,  to  iFitchburg,  a  d\%- 
tance  of  51  '*iilcs.  Involving  102  miles  -ot  wire  and  19  stations, 
which  was  iiistallcd  August  2.2,  1909;  from  Concord  to  White 
River  Junction  on  tl.c  Concord  division,  a  distance  of  8"  miles, 
involving  174  tnilcs  of  wire,  with  28  stations,  which  was  installed 
in  .April,  igio,  and  on  the  Whit6  0>tonntaiit  division,  94  miles  loitp, 
with  i^S  miles,  of  vvirc^  which  >yas  installed  Oct^obej  10,  igig,    .    . 


■    BAt'ii-CtQKE  AND  Oiiio :  LLiMiKA^rNG   Ttj>rKci.s:---In3ii^ 

the  .i»WC'^'^"'^"^s  ^^"'S  ^''''*^*-'  ^>-  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  the 
work  of  tiinne;!  eHinipalioh  that  is  being  prosecuted  throughout 
the  sy.stenv  open  cuts  being  substituted  wherever  practicable. 
Particularly  is  this  tlie  ca.-e  on  the  Cumb.-r land  division, wliercon, 
between  the  towns  of  CtJniberland  ijind  vGraft<)n,  four  of  the  s^^ 
existing  tunnels  are  beinginadeoiWh-cut,.  and  tlie  big  Kirigwood 
bore  is  being  rc'built  and  eqiiif*ped  Aviih.  a'  modern  vcntilatirg 
system  that  will  conduce  nKaeriaHy  to,  the  comfort  of  travek-rs 
aiid"  trainmen  alike..     ?  :;' ■    >  vv- ^■.":y\.-""^---'-  ^U^^JI-  .'";    ;^'^-''Vr:;^. 

Ni^w'  If AVtii  TO  PfiiKiiiciN  Olb  Employees.— -At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stbckhoiders  of  the  Xtw  Haven  Railroad,  held  in 
New  iiaviii  on  the  aivcrnoon  of  October  26th,  the  directors 
weire  empowered  to  pension  etiiployees  for  lotig  and  efficient  ser- 
vice. The  matter  was  presented  to  the  board  by  President 
MeMen  and  the  action  taken  because  a  doubt  had  been  expressed 
by  legal  representatives  as  to  whether  or  not  the  directors  cmild 
legally  vote  such  pensions.  Mr.  Mellen  offered  resolutions  em-, 
powering  the  directors  to  pay  such  pensions  after  long  and  faith- 
ful service  and  on  certain  oeeasioiis,  where  the  directors  might 
consider  it  j)r(;iKr,  to  the  families  of  the  men  who  were  deceased. 
The  re«ohit«m  was  secomled  l»y  J.  P;  Morgan.  .:>.,■. 


■-.•■J. 
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POWERFUL  RADIAL  DRILL  FOR  HIGH   SPEED   WORK 


The  specific  field  for  drilling  machines  has  formerly  been  the 
drilling  and  boring  of  holes  of  comparatively  small  diameters, 
but  the  steady  development  of  this  tool  has  resulted  in  the  ream- 
ing and  tapping  of  holes  being  added  to  the  work  of  the  drill, 
and  by  means  of  special  tools  and  fixtures  much  work  formerly 
done  on  the  lathe  is  now  being  performed  on  the  drill  press.  As 
a  manufacturing  tool  the  latter  is  steadily  growing  in  favor,  due 
to  its  simplicity,  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  gauged,  and 
its  comparatively  low  cost. 

The  machine  herein  illustrated  represents  the  new  radial  drill, 
built  by  the  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.  of  Cinciimati,  O.,  which 


tapping  attachment,  fitted  with  large  clutches  which  are  provided 
with  adjusting  screws  to  take  up  the  wear. 

When  the  machine  is  fitted  with  the  speed  box  eighteen  spindle 
speeds,  ranging  from  i6  to  360  revolutions  per  minute,  are  obtain- 
able, and  when  fitted  with  cone  pulleys  there  are  twelve  speeds. 
The  spindle  is  made  of  crucible  steel,  accurately  ground,  and 
is  fitted  with  a  No.  5  Morse  taper.  The  feed  box  is  of  the 
maker's  well-known  tumbler  gear  design,  and  permits  eight 
changes  of  feed,  ranging  from  .007  to  .064  in.  per  revolution  of 
the  spindle.  As  the  efficiency  of  a  tool  of  this  class  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  convenience  of  manipulation,  special  attention  to 
the  location  and  arrangement  of  the  operating  levers  is  given. 
All  feeds  are  instantly  available  while  the  machine  is  working  by 
means  of  one  lever.  The  quick  return  has  also  been  redesigned 
to  meet  the  modern  demands  of  high  speed  drilling. 

All  journals  throughout  the  machine  are  large,  bronze  bushed, 
and  with  ample  means  for  oiling.  The  gears  are  of  steel,  of  such 
pitch  and  face  as  to  insure  long  life  under  heavy  working  loads. 
The  base  is  of  massive  construction  and  is  provided  with  large  T 


VERY   POWERFUL   RADIAL  DRILL   BUILT  BY  THE  FOSDICK    MACHINE  TOOL  C». 


has  been  designed  in  4,  5  and  6  ft.  sizes  for  use  of  high  speed 
steels,  and  which  embody  every  feature  to  be  found  on  an  up-to- 
date  drill.  The  machine  is  the  standard.of  the  makers,  and  is  of 
the  box  column  type  which  has  proved  its  superiority  in  strength 
of  other  designs. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  arm  is  of  the  massive  pipe  section 
construction,  the  weight  of  which  is  carried  on  a  heavy  ball 
bearing,  thus  insuring  easy  rotation  in  the  trunnions.  The  head 
is  of  simple  construction,  and  has  a  long  bearing  on  the  arm. 
The  back  gears  are  located  in  the  head,  which  permits  of  short 
and  heavy  shafts,  very  essential  for  modern  high  speed  drilling. 
They  furnish  three  changes  of  speed,  and  can  be  engaged  or  dis- 
engaged while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  The  reverse  functions 
are  also  operated  from  the  front  of  the  head,  and  are  of  the  well- 
known  toggle  joint  type,  and  will  transmit  the  full  power  put  in 
the  machine  at  the  lowest  speeds.    At  the  back  of  the  head  is  the 


slots,  as  is  also  the  box  tabic.  These  machines  can  be  arranged 
for  variable  speed  motor  drive  or  constant  speed  motor  drive 
through  cone  pulley  or  speed  box. 


The  Monorail  Car  running  between  Bartow  and  City  Island, 
New  York,  which  met  with  an  accident  on  the  first  day  of  its 
operation  three  months  ago,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  road  which 
has  been  carrying  passengers  experimentally  for  some  weeks, 
hopes  shortly  to  commence  regular  service  under  a  new  franchise. 


Record  Coal  Tonnage  on  the  Great  Lakes. — The  highest  coal 
tonnage  record  ever  made  in  lake  shipments  will  be  broken  this 
year.  Officials  of  the  coal  companies  in  the  Pittsburg  district, 
which  are  heavy  lake  shippers,  estimate  that  the  1909  movement 
for  Northwest  ports  will  be  exceeded  by  3,000,000  tons. 
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IMPROVED  STAYBOLT  CONDITIONS 


During  the  last  six  years  under  the  increasing  use  of  the 
flexible  staybolt,  marked  advancement  has  been  made  in  the 
methods  of  staying  to  afford  a  less  rigid  construction  in  locomo- 
tive firebox  assemblage.  The  practice  in  vogue  in  which  the 
flexible  staybolt  is  used  in  localities  of  greatest  sheet  expan- 
sion, point  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  breakage 
of  staybolts  reduced,  compared  to  the  use  of  the  rigid  staybolt, 
but  in  many  instances  it  is  practically  eliminated,  and  side  sheet 
cracking  and  rivet  seam  leaking  is  less  frequent,  demonstrating 
the  advisability  of  providing  suitable  means  to  allow  the  heat- 
absorbing  surfaces  of  the  locomotive  fireboxes  to  expand  under 
less  restraint  than  that  afforded  by  the  method  of  rigid  staying. 
The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  firebox  sheets  as  well  as 
the  expansion  of  the  outer  shell  of  boiler,  differ  not  so  much 
in  their  relative  course  of  extension  when  under  temperatures 


Tate  flexible  •  staybolt,  has  recently  made  a  large  addition  to 
its  factory  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 
The  whole  plant  has  been  remodeled  to  more  systematically 
handle  all  parts,  and  the  several  departments  are  driven  by 
electric  motors,  divided  into  units,  and  most  of  the  machine 
operations  are  done  automatically,  the  forge  department  being 
most   excellently   equipped    for   the    special    work   outlined. 


Wheeling  Locomotives. — In  some  of  the  shops  with  longitudi- 
nal pits  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  clear  the  space  reserved 
for  wheeling  the  outgoing  locomotives  at  tlie  time  when  they  are 
ready  to  be  put. on  their  wheels.  In  one  shop  this  difficulty  was 
avoided  by  clearing  a  space  on  the  floor  alongside  the  locomotive 
to  be  wheeled  and  set  the  wheels  properly  spaced  and  blocked 
just  opposite  their  respective  pedestals.  The  locomotive  was  then 
lifted  by  the  crane  and  swung  over  and  set  down  upon  the  wheels 


of  working  pressures,  as  during  the  period  of  firing  up,  when 
from  the  cold  to  the  hot  state  of  boiler,  the  differences  in  the 
amount  of  expansion  is  sufficient  to  seriously  strain  all  parts 
rigidly  connected  subjected  as  they  are  to  excess  stresses,  due 
to  inequalities  of  sheet  expansion. 

The  continual  deterioration  and  consequent  destruction  of  all 
materials  involved  in  firebox  assemblage,  resulting  in  stay- 
bolts  breaking,  fire  sheets  distorting  and  cracking,  and  rivet 
seams  leaking  is  due  largely  to  rigid  construction,  as  the  strains 
induced  by  the  stress  of  unequal  expansion  of  sheets  rigidly 
stayed,  is  too  severe  to  warrant  safe  conclusions,  and  although 
quality  of  material  is  an  essential  safeguard  in  all  cases  of 
boiler  construction,  it  fails,  however,  to  cope  with  the  alter- 
nating stress  due  to  expansion  in  the  locomotive  firebox  type  of 
boiler,  where  the  inequalities  of  sheet  expansion  are  so  severe 
under  varying  temperatures  of  boiler  operation,  that  unless 
mechanical  means  are  provided  to  accommodate  the  relative 
expansion  of  plates,  destruction  of  material  will  result  by  rea- 
son of  the  resulting  strains  not  calculated  for.  The  use  of  the 
rigid  staybolt  for  locomotive  firebox  construction  in  high  pres- 
sure service,  where  sheet  areas  and  heat-absorbing  surfaces  are 
subject  to  considerable  expansion  by  reason  of  large  dimensions 
and  high  temperatures,  operates  to  restrict  the  natural  course 
of  the  relative  sheet  expansion,  especially  in  localities  far  re- 
moved from  the  neutral  point  in  the  firebox  assemblage. 

Flexible  staybolts  of  various  designs  have  been  used  to  some' 
extent  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  but  little  or  no  attention  was 
given  to  them  generally,  by  reason  of  faulty  design  and  weak 
construction  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  full  requirements  of  fire- 
box practice  and  service  operation.  Experiments,  however,  nat- 
urally led  to  modifications  and  the  Tate  flexible  staybolt, 
which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  railway  world  si.x 
years  ago,  has  done  more  to  establish  the  merits  of  the  flexible 
staybolt  and  advance  the  methods  of  locomotive  firebox  staying 
to  obtain  satisfactory  service  results,  than  any  other  means 
known  to  former  practice. 

The  Flannery  Bolt  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  manufacturers  of  the 


far  enough  to  permit  a  bar  being  slipped  beneath  the  rims  and 
across  the  top  of  the  frame,  but  still  without  letting  the  weight 
of  the  boilers  and  frame  rest  on  the  axles.  The  blocking  is  then 
removed  and  the  locomotive  with  its  wheels  suspended  in  this 
manner  is  set  down  upon  the  pit  in  the  regular  manner.  The 
rods  and  piping  can  then  be  put  up  and  other  finishing  work 
proceeded  with  until  the  space  near  the  exit  door  is  clear. 


Standard  Safety  Appliances. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  on  October  15th,  issued  its  order  for  the  uniform 
standards  for  the  equipment  of  cars  and  locomotives  with  safety 
appliances,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  already  announced. 
This  order  applies  only  to  new  equipment.  The  commission 
states  its  intention  to  devise  some  plan  regarding  existing  cars, 
wliich  will  not  be  burdensome.  Secretary  Moseley  has  been  seri- 
ously ill  since  the  day  of  the  agreemeiir  regarding  standards. 


President  James  T.  Harahan,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, has  confirmed  the  reports  of  his  prospective  retirement, 
naming  January  12,  191 1,  as  the  date.  "It  is  true,"  he  says,  "that 
on  January  12  I  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years  and 
shall  be  retired  automatically  as  presidert,  according  to  the  rules 
of  our  pension  system." 


Kew  Steel  Cars  for  the  Lehigh  Valley. — An  order  for 
forty  all-steel  vestibule  passenger  coaches  has  been  placed  with 
the  Pullman  Company  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  They 
are  to  be  delivered  in  March  and  April  of  next  year  and  will 
be  put  into  service  at  once.  In  addition  to  these  coaches,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  has  ordered  from  the  Pullman  Company  two 
combination  baggage-library-buffet  cars,  each  75  feet  long  and 
containing  chairs  for  23  passengers.  These  have  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  most  modern  car  of  that  type,  and.  like  the 
coaches,  are  steel  throughout.  It  is  announced  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  will  follow  the  policy  of  hav- 
ing all  its  new  passenger  cars   of   fireproof   construction. 
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POWERFIL  RADIAL  DRILI.  FOR  HIGH   SPEED  WORK 


TTlie  specific  ficlcr  for  (Itiliing  macliiiies  lias  ifnrmcrly  boon  llic 
drilling  and  boring  of  lilies  of  comparatively  small  diameters, 
but  the  steady  development  of  this  tool  ha>.  re-idtcd  in  the  ream- 
ing and  tapping  of  holes  being  added  to  the  work  of  the  drill, 
arid  by  means  of  special  tools  and  h,\tu;es  niucli  work  formerly 
done  on  the  lathv  is.  now  bcuig  performed  on  the  drill  |ire-s.  As 
a  manHfacttiriiig  tool  the.  latter  is  steadily  growing  in  favir,  due 
to  its  simiilieity,  the  rendifiess  with  whii  'i  it  can  he  slanged,  and 
its  coinitarativdy  low  co>t. 

The  Tiiachine  herein  illustraited  Tcprescii.ts'tljp  now  radial  drill, 
built  by  the  FosdickMachine  Tool  Co.  <>f  Cinciitit.-uxp;,  Which 


.li. 


.■'•■•,.■■  ■.  i; 


tappiiig  atlaohmcnt,  fitted  with  large  clutches  which  are  provided 
with  adjusting  screws  to  take  up  the  wear. 

When  tile  machine  is  fitted  with  the  speed  box  eighteen  spindle 
speeds,  ranging  from  i6  to  360  revolutions  per  minute,  are  obtain- 
able, aiul  when  I'ltfed  with  cone  pulleys  there  are  twelve  speeds. 
The  spindle  is  made  of  crucible  steel,  accurately  ground,  and 
is  titled  with  a  .\o.  3  Morse  taper.  The  feed  bo.x  is  of  the 
maker's  well  known  tumbler  gear  design,  and  permits  eight 
changes  of  feed,  rai'ging  from  .007  to  .064  in.  per  revolution  of 
the  spindle.  As  the  efticiency  of  a  tool  of  this  class  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  convenier.ee  of  manipulation,  special  attention  to 
the  location  and  arrangement  of  the  operating  levers  is  given. 
All  feeds  are  instaiuly  available  while  tli.-  machine  is  working  by 
means  of  oi-e  lever.  The  qtiick  return  has  also  been  ndosigned 
to  meet  the  modern  demands  of  high  sj)eed  drilling./-  ...'.<'■,■,..:/ 

All  journals  throughout  the  machine  are  large,  bronze  iyiishcd. 
.ind  with  ample  means  for  oiling.  The  gears  are  of  steel,  of  such 
pitch  and  face  ;ts  to  insure  long  life  mider  heavy  working  loads^ 
The  hn<c  is  of  massive  construction  ni'd  i^  provided  with  large  T, 


-,  •  •■        f 


"...  V.  ^^.■•V.;■^^y■•- 
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VERV   I'OWERFUI,   RADI.M.  DKll.l.   UL'II.T   BY  TIli:   KOSDICK    M.NrillXF  TOOT.  CO. 


:(•■■.■-■*-:.--  •■ :  -•--■  •■■'':-''■  "'■■■■' '  -^'^ ■••■  K-i-.-'nV •:■,'■:■■  ■: 
^as  been  designed  in  4,  5  and  6  ft.  sizes  for  use  of  high  speed 
steels,  and  wliich  embody  every  feature  to  be  found  on  an  up-to- 
<late  drill.  The  machine  is  the  standard  of  the  makers.  ;md  is  of 
the  box  column  type  which  has  proved  its  superiority  in  strength 
of  other  designs.    .  a.  -  ■  ■.  ;■,.•.',..     •,.     .•  ,   V-'v  -   •; 

It  will  be  noted  that  tlicarrii' is  of  the  massive  pipe  section' 
construction,  the  weight  of  which  is  carried  on  a  lieavy  ball 
bearing,  thus  insuring  easy  rotation  itxtlietntrinit>iis:  The  head 
is  of  simple  construction,  and  has  a  hmg  bearing  on  the  arm. 
The  back  gears  are  located  in  the  head,  which  permits  of  short 
and  heavy  shafts,  very  essential  for  modern  high  si)eed  drilling. 
They  furnish  three  changes  of  speed,  and  can  he  engaged  or  dis- 
engaged while  th.e  machine  is  in  nuition.  The  reverse  fmictions 
are  aLo  operated  from  the  front  of  the  head.  ;ind  are  of  the  well- 
known  toggle  joint  type,  and  will  transmit  tlie  full  power  put  in 
the  machine  at  the  lowest  .speeds.    At  t!;e  back  of  the  head  i-  tlie 


>Iut-,  as  jx  also  tile  li'iv  t.'bli.  Tlie-e  machii:<>  can  be  arranged 
for  variable  speed  mninr  drive  (ir  ron-fant  speed  motor  drive 
t'nrough  cone  pulley   nr  -peed   box.  ;•■'•;:        ,;.•"■■'■■'■•.■■ 


Tin:  Mo.voKAii.  Cau  ruiinin'^  bttwcen  P.artow  and  City  Island, 
.\ew  York,  which  met  with  an  .iccident  on  the  first  day  of  its 
operatiou  three  months  ago,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  mad  which 
has  hem  carrying  passengers  experinuntally  for  some  weeks, 
hopes  shortly  to  commence  regular  service  under  a  new  franchise. 


Rkcord  Coal  Tonnage  on  the  Grkat  Lakes. — The  hiuhest  coal 
tonnage  record  ever  made  in  lake  shii)ments  will  be  Iruken  this 
year.  Oflicials  f>f  the  coal  companies  in  the  i'itt>bu  •,:.■  district, 
which  are  heavy  lake  >hippers,  estimate  that  the  1909  movement 
fur  X'lrthwest  port^  will  be  exceeded  by  3,000,000  tons. 
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IMPROVED  STA YBOLT  CONDITIONS 


During   tlie   last    six  years   under   tiic    iiuroasing   use   of  tlife 
flexible    staybolt,    marked    advanccnicnt    has   been    made    in    tbe 
.metbods  of  staying  to  afford  a  less  rigid  construction  in  locomo- 
tive  firebox   assemblage.     The   practice   in   vogue   in   which  the 
flexible   staybolt    is   used   in    localities   of   greatest    sheet   cxpan- 
,sion,  point-  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  breakage 
.'of  staybolts  reduced,  compared  to  the  u.sc  of  the  rigid  staybolt, 
-hut  in  many  instances  it  is  practically  eliminated^  and  side  street 
cracking  and  rivet  scam  leaking  is  less   frequent,  demonstrating 
the  advisability   of  providing   suital)lc  means,  to  allow   the  heat: 
absorbing  surfaces  of  the  locomotive  lireboxcs  to  cxitand  under 
less  restraint  than  that  afforded  by  the  method  of  rigid  staying. 
;  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  firebox  sheets  as  well  as: 
the   expansion   of  the  out'cr   shell  of   boiler,   dilTer  not   so  much 
.in  their  relative  course  Oif  extension  when  under  temperattires 


Tate  flexiWe  •  staybolt.  ha<  rcrenth  inade  a  largo'  Ti<!<iitwn  to 
its  factory  ; to  enable  it  to  mtnt  the  increasing  demand. 
The  whole  plant  has  been  remodeled  to  rtore  systeniatically 
handle  all  parts,  .iiid  the  several  «lepartmeil<s  are  driven  by 
electric  motors,  divided  into  units,  a»d  most  of  the  machine 
operations  arc  tloiic  auttimaticaHy^tJic  forge  dei)artnitnt  being 
niost  excellently  equipped   for  tlic;  special  work  dutiinetj^:     >  -i 


{WiiKtliNG  LoaTMOTivLs.r-^iti>,onK':i^  with  longitudi- 

nal pits;  it.  is  ,sOHictimes  impossible  tocleajr  the  .•"pacc  reserved 
for  Wheeling  the  oniguiiig  locomotives  at  tlie  iinK'  when  they  arc 
ready  10  be  put  .on  the  ir  wheels,  lii.  one  siii  3>  tlH>  dirticirky  was 
avoided  by  clearing  .-i  space  oji  tliiiilotfr  .iiioU.gsidvtlic  locomotive 
to  be  wbeeled  and  .-et  the  wheels  pK»(Krly  spaced  an<l  blocked 
Jitst  opjmsite  their  rispictive  pedi:sialji.  llie  U>c<HU«>tivc  was  then 
lifted  by  the  crane  aiuf  swuttg-vuyier  .(ind  )H.<rfown  upo    the  wheels 


"•'.uV  >.\'T..  ' 


t|« 


■v^*^^: 


f  -- 


.1  ■  ,* 


.■:.•  of   working  pressures,  as  during  the  period  of  firing  up.  when. 
'.:from  the  cold  to  the  hot  state  of  boiler,  the  differences  in  the 

^v.aniount   of  expansion   is   sufficient   to   seriously   strain   all   parts 

,;■;■■  rigidly  connected  subjected  as  they  at-e  to  excess  stresses,  due 

:.%,y,.(o  ineriualities  of  sheet  expansion. 

;.\iA-V.i;    The,  eontintial  detcrioratiOu  and  consequent  destruction  of  all 
.X:v,matcrials    involved    in    firebox    asscmb'agc.    resulting    in    stay- 
bolts    breaking,    fire    sheets   distorting   and    rrarking,    and    rivet' v 
scams  leaking  is  due  largely  to  ri.iiid  construction,  a-;  the  -trains 

v.... •.induced  In'  thc;>  stress  of  unt-qual  expansion  of  sheets  rigidly 
stayed,  is  too  severe  to  warrant  safe  conclusions,  and  alvhough 
quality    of   material    is    an    essential    .safeguard    in   all   cases   of 

":';;' boiler  construction,  it  fails,  however,  to  cope  with  the;  alter- 
nating stress  due  to  expansion  in  the  locomotive  firebox  type  of 
boiler,  where  the  inequalities  of  sheet  expansion  are  so  severe 
under    varying    temperatures    of   boiler    openitii 41,  .  that    unless 

;\'  Imechanical  means  are  provided  to  accommodate  the  relative 
expansion  of  plates,  destruction  of  material  will   result  by  rea- 

;.    .son  of  the  resulting  .«tran;s  not  calculated  for.     The  use  of  tb^: 

..  .■■.rigid  staybolt  for  locomotive  firebo.v  consti-.UGtion  in  high  pres- 

.V  sure  service,  where  siicet  areas  and  heatiabsorbing  surfaces  are 
subject  to  considerable  cxpansif)n  by  reiason  of  large  dimensions 
and    high    tiinpt-rature-^,   operates   to    restrict    the   natural    course 

•;",><>f  the  relative  sheet  expansion,  especially  in   localities   far   re-v 

.■■.-.  linoved   from  the  neutral  point  in  the  firebox  assemblage.      :  .?  ; 

_:;v,v.     Flexible  siaybults  of  various  designs  have  beni   usid  to  some 

';'-'«xtent  for  the  ])ast  fifteen  years,  but  Httle  or  no  attention  was 
given  to  tl-ini  genendl}-,  by  reason  f»f  faulty  design  and  weak 
construction  to  meet  satisfactorilv  the  full  requirements  of  fire- 
box practice  and  service  'ipcratiop.     Experiments,  however,  uat- 

•  vurally  led  to  modifications  and  the  Tate  Uexible  staybolt, 
which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  railway  world  si.x 
years  ago,  has  done  more  to  establish  the  merits  of  the  flexible 
staybolt  and  advance  the  nivthods  of  locomotive  lirebox  staying 

•"'.■;to  obtain  satisfactory  service  results,  than  any  other  means 
known  to   former  practice,     ■  ■  ■■     ■■    ;.iV.;..r:;.V.  >.■■■.  ■; 

The  .Flannery  Bolt  Co.,  of  Pittsburjgh,  manufacturers-  of  ti^e^ 


far  enough  to  permit  a  l>ar  heingsHpptHl  beneath  the  rini.s'  and 
across  the  top  of  the  frame,  but  still  without  letting  the  Weight 
of  the  boilers  and  frame  rest  on  the  axles.  The  blockiiig  is  then 
rcrhoved  and  the  Vx-oitioti\c  with  its  wheels  suspended  in  this 
manner  is  set  down  upon  the  pit  in  the  regular  inanner.  The 
rods:  and  piping  can  then  be  put  t;p  ami  otlrcr  finishing  work 
proceeded  with  nntil  the  space  ncarthc  -x it  door  is  ^clcar.    , 


SfANnARD  Safety  ArrM.iANCES.-^The-  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  on  October  15th,  is«ued  its  order  ff)r  the  uniform 
standards  fur  the  equipment  of  cars  .-ind  locomotives  with  safety 
appliancSSj  in  accordance  with  the"  agreenlent  already  announced, 
fhis  order  applies  only  to  new  equipineitf.Tlk:  commission 
states  its  intention  to.  devise  scjinv  plan  reflardiiig  existing  cars, 
whicli  will  not  be  burdensome.  Secretary  Moselcy  has  been  seri- 
ously HI'  since  the  day  of  the  Sgrccnjeivi;  regarding  standards. 

-  T^REsipEKT  Jamhts  T.  HarauAn,  of  the  lUinois -iCcijffa!  Rail- 
road, -  has  confirmed  the  reports  of  "his  iw-o.^peerivc  retirement, 
nannn J?  Jiinuary  ^^^,  ^9tii  as  the  date;  ,".h  is iroe,"  Jtt -^s,  **that 

6u  January  12  I  sluill  have  reached  the  :rgt  of  .seventy  years  and 
shall  be  retired  ,'iulonvatically  as  prcsidei  t.  according  to  the  rules 
of  oUr  pension  systciii,''^  ''. 


Kfew  .Sj^tBL  Gabs  for  Ttii;  Leuigii  Yai.le.v.— An  t>fder  for 
forty  all-steel  vestibule  passeitijerGoachc-,  has  been  placed  with 
the  Pullman  Company  by  the. =  Lehigh  Vallvy  Railroad.  They 
5re  to  be  delivered  in  March  aii<l  April  of  iK-xt  year  and  will 
be  put  into  service  at  oucc.  In  addition  to  these  coaches,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  has  ordered  fropr  the  Pullman  Company  two 
coriibination  Ijaggage-library-lmffet  cars,  caCh  75  feet  long  and 
containing  chairs  for  23  jja^sengers.  These  have  all  tlie  ap- 
pointments of  the  most  niodcTu  car  of  Hiat  type,  and.  like  the 
coaches,  are  -steel;  throughout,  ft  .isannonnced  that  in  the  fa- 
ture  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  will  follow  the  i»olicy  of  hav- 
ing  alt  its  new  passenger  ears  .  «if  , fireproof  construction. 
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THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ENGINE  AND  MOTOR 

DRIVEN  LATHES 


The  exacting  requirements  of  modern  lathe  construction  have 
been  well  met  in  the  two  fine  examples  of  engine  and  motor 
drives,  which  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18  in.  for  the  former,  and  20,  24, 
2T,  30  and  36  in.  for  the  latter,  are  the  latest  out- 
put in  that  line  of  the  American  Tool  Works  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  difficult  to 
find  a  design  which  so  adequately  combines  the 
necessary  elementrs  of  heaviness  and  rigidity,  and 
where  the  deflection  of  che  bed,  due  to  its  own 
weight  and  the  pressure  ef  the  cut,  has  been  con- 
fined within  such  narrow  and  well  designed  limits 
that  it  need  not  be  considered. 

Despite  the  unusual  strength,  which  is  so  plainly 
in  evidence,  these  lathes  present  a  remarkably 
clean-cut  and  finished  appearance,  which  has  been 
largely  secured  through  an  elimination  of  surplus 
stock  where  not  required,  and  by  augmenting  the 
proportions  of  the  parts  where  stresses  are  most 
in  evidence.  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  produce 
a  very  handsome  and  substantial  tool,  embodying 
unmistakable  unbreakable  features  in  connection 
with  parts  where  failures  usually  occur,  rnd  with 


Tool  Works  Co.'s  plain  radial  drills.  Another  prominent  and 
much  to  be  commended  feature  is  the  extreme  simplicity  of  this 
head,  there  being  only  six  gears  to  produce  the  mechanical  speed 
changes. 

The   same   feature  of  simplicity  applies  to  the  counter  shaft, 
which  is  regularly  furnished  with  these  lathes,  and  which  aflfords 


II 


RIGID  AND  POWERFUL   MOTOR  DRIVEN  LATHE. 

two  forward  and  one  reverse,  or  three  forward  speeds.  The 
construct-ion  of  the  driving  pulley  in  the  engine  lathe  is  of 
interest.  It  is  of  large  diameter  with  wide  face,  and  rotates  on  a 
massive  bronze  bushed  steel  sleeve,  which  absorbs  all  shocks  and 
strains.  This  pulley  is  self-oiling,  the  iiub  forming  a  retainer 
for  the  lubricant,  which  is  fed  to  the  shaft  through  felt  wipers. 


TYPE  OF  COUNTERSHAFT  USED  WITH   THS  ENGINE   DRIVEN  LATHE 


a  capacity  for  continuous  hard  service  -xi  high  speeds  and  heavy 
feeds. 

Several  details  of  these  modern  geared  head  lathes  merit  a 
careful  study,  as  representative  of  the  highest  present  day  devel- 
opment in  machine  tool  design.  One  of  the  most  important  in 
this  connection  is  that  tlie  frictions  used  in  the  geared  head  are 
of  the  manufacturer's  double  band  type,  the  same  as  those  which 
have  accomplished  such  remarkable  results  with  the  American 


ARRANGEMENT   OF  GEARS    IN    THE    HEAD. 


This  lias  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  excellent  point,  and  has 
given  general  satisfaction. 

Motor  drive  may  be  readily  secured  from  the  belt-driven  ma- 
chine at  any  time  by  removing  the  single  pulley,  mounting  any 
type  of  variable  speed  motor  on  the  flat  place  provided  on  the 
headstock,  and  connecting  the  motor  to  the  driving  shaft  of  the 
head  through  spur  gearing.  A  motor  may  also  be  placed  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine  and  connected  to  the  driving  shaft  by  either 
silent  chain  or  belt. 

The  larger  motor  driven  lathe,  36  inch  size,  is  of  particular 
interest  at  this  time  when  independent  motor  drive  is  being  so 
generally  applied  to  machine  tools.  To  secure  the  proper  spindle 
speeds  for  an  electrically  driven  lathe,  the  most  practical  and 
economical  method  is  to  supplement  the  fundamental  mechanical 
speed  changes  through  convenient  levers,  with  electric  speed 
changes,  advancing  and  receding  by  small  increments  at  the  will 
of  the  operator  through  a  motor  controller  handle  conveniently 
located.  The  controller  handle  in  this  design  is  located  on  the 
right  end  of  the  carriage,  where  it  is  always  convenient  for  start- 
ing, stopping  or  reversing  the  motor  speeds.  A  speed  index  plate 
jhows  the  maximum  and  minimum  spindle  speed  for  each  of  the 
four  mechanical  speeds  in  the  headstock,  in  connection  with 
motor  speeds,  and  indicates  the  positions  of  the  two  levers  on 
the  headstock  for  each  mechanical  speed  change. 

All  gears  on  these  lathes  are  cut  from  the  solid  with  special 
cutters,  and  are  of  coarse  pitch  and  wide  face.     Steel  gears  are 
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liberally  distributed  throughout  the  machines  where  found  neces- 
sary. Journals  for  spindle  bearings  are  of  bronze,  and  all  gears 
are  neatly  covered.  Rapid  change  gear  mechanism  provides  a 
wide  range  of  change  for  feeding  and  screw  cutting,  instantly 
available  without  the  removal  of  a  gear.  The  apron  is  "fool 
proof,"  it  being  impossible  to  simultaneously  engage  the  feeds 
through  the  rod  or  screw.  These  lathes  are  built  in  even  lengths 
of  bed  to  any  desired  length. 


SELF  CLEARING  SHALLOW  ASH  PAN 


PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD. 


In  addition  to  the  ash  pan  designed  by  H.  A.  Hoke,  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  laws,  and  which  has  been  described  and  illustrated 
in  this  journal,*  a  patent  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Hoke  on  one 
of  another  design,  which  is  particularily  applicable  to  locomo- 
tives requiring  a  shallow  ash  pan  low  down  and  between  the 
frames.     The  new  pan,  herein  illustrated,  has  been  applied  to 


sion  resisting  qualities  and  working  qualities ;  a  material  with 
which  to  combat  and  overcome  the  evtr  increasing  prejudice 
against  sheet  metal  for  building  purposes,  a  prejudice  which  has 
of  late  years  been  steadily  increasing  due  to  the  unsatisfactory 
lasting  qualities  of  a  large  majority  of  the  materials  which  are 
now  on  the  market.   ■     <    •  ;'■ 

The  requirements  have  been  successfully  attained  by  the  Stark 
Rolling  Mill  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  in  its  Toncan  metal,  the  devel- 
opment of  which  had  for  guidance  the  methods  of  the  old  time 
ironmasters  in  the  production  of  corrosion  resisting  material. 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  this  quality  of  the  early  sheets 
were  due  entirely  to  their  uniformity  or  homogeneity,  which 
was  made  possible  through  the  proper  selection  of  raw  materials 
through  the  principle  involved  in  their  handling  and  through  the 
care  and  attention  with  which  the  iron  was  made.  Plenty  of  time 
was  given  the  raw  materials  while  in  the  furnace  to  eliminate  any 
excess  foreign  impurities  present  and  to  properly  combine  those 
remaining,  and  also  by  handling  the  iron  after  it  came  from  the 
furnace  in  such  a  manner  that  segregation  did  not  take  place 
during  the  reheating  or  working  up  processes. 

Toncan  Metal  is  classed  as  a  metal  rather  than  as  iron  or 
steel;  because  while  it  has  corrosion  resisting  qualities  equal  to  the 


SELF-CLEARING    TYPE    OF    SHALLOW    ASH     PAN — PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD 


several  hundred  engines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  replacing 
the  original  arrangement  which  embodied  a  solid  bottom  and 
front  and  back  doors  through  which  the  ashes  were  raked. 

The  drawing  very  clearly  indicates  the  construction  of  the  new 
pan  which  possesses  the  commendable  feature  of  great  simplicity 
with  a  minimum  maintenance  cost.  With  the  exception  of  the 
dumping  feature  it  follows  the  general  design  of  the  origmal 
pan,  in  fact  it  has  been  found  thoroughly  possible  to  rebuild  the 
latter  in  this  new  form.  The  front  and  back  doors  have  been 
replaced  with  netting,  and  the  former  solid  bottoms  with  cast 
iron  doors.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  doors  are  supported  on 
trunnions  which  are  eccentrically  located.  These  are  journaled 
in  the  sides  of  the  pan  body,  and  are  operated  by  levers  extend- 
ing to  one  side  of  the  firebox.  When  convenient,  the  doors  may 
be  connected  to  one  operating  lever. 

On  account  of  the  eccentric  locking  the  operation  of  the  doors, 
even  when  the  pan  is  full,  has  been  found  comparatively  easy, 
and  the  design  in  general  gives  very  salisfactory  results  on  the 
class  of  equipment  where  used. 


A  NEW  CORROSION  RESISTING  METAL 


Of  the  many  subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  the  sheet  metal 
worker  and  the  user  of  sheets  there  is  none  of  such  vital  import- 
ance as  the  subject  of  corrosion.  Manufacturers  of  sheets  for 
a  considerable  time  have  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  exhaustive 
tests  and  experiments  to  produce  a  material  which  would  be 
reasonable  in  price,  meet  all  requirements,  both  as  regards  corro- 


old  time  iron,  it  also  combined  many  characteristics  of  the  highest 
grade  mild  open  hearth  steel,  making  it  the  ideal  material 
with  which  to  meet  all  requirements  of  modern  sheet  metal  prac- 
tice, in  that  it  will  not  only  withstand  corrosion,  but  also  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  shaping  and  forming  without  fracturing. 


Indianapolis  Railway  and  Mechanical  Club. — ^This  is  the 
name  of  a  new  organization  of  mechanical  men  connected  with 
the  railways  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  At 
the  organization  meeting,  held  September  14,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  President,  F.  C.  Pickard,  master  mechanic, 
C,  H.  &  D. ;  vice-president,  C.  M.  Stark,  general  foreman,  In- 
diana Southern;  secretary,  B.  S.  Downey,  chief  clerk  to  master 
mechanic,  C,  H.  &  D. 


Car  Heating  in  the  Pennsylvania  Electrified  Zone. — For 
use  during  the  cold  weather  when  the  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  entering  the  New  York  station  through  the  electrified 
tunnel  zone  are  disconnected  from  their  steam  locomotives  and 
taken  across  the  Jersey  meadows  and  through  the  tunnels  by 
electric  locomotives,  steam  generated  in  electric  boilers  will  be 
used  to  maintain  the  temperature  in  the  cars  and  keep  the  train 
connections  from  freezing.  These  boilers,  which  will  utilize 
the  600-volt  direct  current  from  the  third  rail,  are  capable  of 
generating  steam  at  a  pressure  of  80  lb. 


See  American  Engineer,  October,  1910,  page  407. 


More  Than  1,000,000  Tons  of  Iron  Ore  has  been  shipped  from 
Bell  Island  mines,  Newfoundland,  this  year  by  the  Dominion 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company. 
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SHOP  WATCHMEN 


FLANGE  UNIONS  WITHOUT  PACKING 


The  position  of  a  watchman  about  railroad  shops  is  one  not 
ordinarily  associated  with  much  importance,  therefore  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  development  which  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern  has  attained  in  connection  with  this  particular 
classification  of  labor.  In  the  organization  of  its  motive  power 
department,*  the  duties  of  watchmen  have  been  arranged  and 
systematized  to  such  a  thorough  degree,  that  insti  ad  of  the 
sinecure  which  the  job  ordinarily  implies,  the  company  has  the 
services  of  trained  and  trustworthy  men  for  work  which  is  ordi- 
narily characterized  by  laxity  or  even  non-observanc. 

For  instance,  the  chief  watchman  is  practically  in  charge  of 
an  intelligence  office.  He  telephones  to  and  calls  men  from  the 
shops  in  the  instance  of  sickness  or  death  at  honie;  directs 
strangers  through  the  plant  when  they  come  with  the  proper 
permit ;  receives  hourly  reports  from  the  various  subordinate 
watchmen  scattered  throughout  the  various  departments;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  conducts  an  employment  bureau. 

This  last  detail  is  quite  interesting,  as  the  hiring  of  all  labor 
is  largely  under  control  of  the  chief  watchman's  office.  Each 
foreman  sends  a  daily  notification  of  his  particular  needs,  and 
as  applicants  present  themselves  they  are  questioned  regarding 
their  experience,  ability  and  age,  and  if  thought  to  be  acceptable 
are  sent  under  the  conduct  of  a  watchman  to  the  fort-man  hand- 
ling their  particular  line  of  work.  It  will  be  recalled  in  this 
connection  that  a  great  many  shops  in  this  country  can  be 
entered  almost  at  will,  and  that  many  foremen  with  their  valu- 
able time  fully  occupied  are  compelled  to  waste  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  it  discussing  with  obviously  unsuitable  labor  which 
should  have  had  a  preliminary  weeding  out  at  the  shop  gate. 

The  subordinate  watchmen  have  routine  duties  sufficient  to 
occupy  them  throughout  their  night  or  day  trick,  but  not  so 
exacting  as  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  necessary  time  to 
study  a  condition  which  might  be  improved  to  the  company's 
benefit.  In  particular  they  are  charged  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  against  fire.  There  are  102  fire  alarm  stations  in  the 
Collinwood  shop,  43,  fire  hose  stations,  and  49  fire  hose  reels, 
all  of  which  are  carefully  examined  every  day  and  receive  a 
general  inspection  by  the  watchmen  every  week,  eac'i  inspection 
being  a  matter  of  record. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  in  this  complete  organization, 
each  watchman's  report  of  his  trick  concisely  portray  the  condi- 
tions. These  are  made  on  a  standard  form,  which  in  addition 
to  the  fire  protection  mentioned,  provide  for  reporting  lights  out 
of  order,  leaky  steam  and  water  pipes,  and  a  space  n  which  to 
cite  conditions  not  enumerated,  such  as  accumulations  of  dirt, 
broken  window  glass  and  doors,  and  in  fact  anything  which 
might  appeal  to  the  watchman  as  implying  laxity  or  deteriora- 
tion. The  night  men  use  the  clock  system,  ringing  at  hourly 
intervals,  while  the  day  men  are  in  constant  communication 
with  the  chief  watchman's  office  by  telephone,  advismg  him  of 
their  movement,  and  reporting  anything  which  reqrires  imme- 
diate attention. 

Making  what  may  be  called  a  real  job  of  one  in  which  the 
duties  are  generally  regarded  as  perfunctory  has  accompanied 
the  putting  into  operation  of  a  few  of  the  modern  large  plants, 
principally  Collinwood  and  Angus,  and  its  success  is  such  that 
it  merits  careful  consideration.  Heretofore  much  of  the  im- 
portant work  which  now  devolves  upon  the  watchmen  was  sup- 
posedly looked  after  by  the  several  foremen,  and  many  of  us 
are  well  aware  how  it  was  usually  slighted,  because  each  fore- 
man had  his  time  fully  occupied  in  securing  the  output  of  his 
shop. 

The  larger  railroad  terminals  include  shops  which  have  grown 
to  cover  many  acres,  and  their  careful  policing,  both  within  and 
without,  is  an  essential  detail  which  this  admirable  system  ap- 
pears to  satisfactorily  solve. 


The  distinguishing  features  of  the  flange  union  manufactured 
by  the  Jefferson  Union  Co.,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  are  the  loose 
collar  and  the  spherical  brass  to  iron  seat  which  requires  no 
packing.  The  loose  collar  permits  the  ooposing  members  of  the 
union  to  be  screwed  on  the  pipe  to  just  the  proper  position  with- 
out the  necessity  of  bringing  the  bolt  holes  directly  opposite. 
The  collar  can  then  be  turned  around  un'il  the  bolt  holes  are  in 
line.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  end  members  are  made  hex- 
agonal in  shape  so  that  they  can  be  readily  grasped  with  any  kind 
of  wrench. 

The  most  interesting  detail  is  perhaps  the  construction  of  the 
gasketless    seat.      Both   the   convex    and    concave    members    are 


spherically  ground  to  a  perfect  fit,  so  that  no  matter  at  what 
angle  the  connection  is  made  a  tight  joint  will  be  secured  and  the 
pressure  in  drawing  up  the  union  will  be  at  all  times  normal. 
In  the  concave  face  a  narrow  channel  is  cut  and  a  ring  of  drawn 
brass  tubing  is  so  firmly  embedded  that  it  becomes  practically  one 
piece  with  the  iron.  This  brass  ring  projects  slightly  above  the 
surface  of  the  iron  and  is  ground  to  fit  the  convex  face  of  the 
opposing  member.  This  brass-to-iron  joint  is  non-corrosive, 
and  a  fitting  may  be  set  up  and  taken  apart  and  reset  again  any 
number  of  times  without  injury. 

The  union  illustrated  here  will  successfully  hold  pressures  to 
300  pounds.  Two  heavier  fittings  are  made,  styles  "D"  and  "E," 
both  of  which  are  heavily  bolted  and  guaranteed  to  stand  a  work- 
ing pressure  of  3,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 


A  Railw.\y  to  Hudson  Bay. — It  is  said  that  at  a  conference 
between  VV.  Mackenzie,  D.  D.  Mann  and  W.  H.  Moore,  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Ry.,  and  the  Minister  of  Railways,  at  Ot- 
tawa, September  23,  the  question  of  the  railway  from  The  Pas, 
Sask.,  to  Hudson  Bay  was  under  discussion.  Press  reports 
state  that  a  proposal  for  the  leasing  of  the  line,  when  built  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Ry.  on  an 
agreement  similar  to  that  with  the  G.  T.  Pacific  Ry.,  for  the 
operation  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Ry.,  Eastern  Division, 
was  proposed,  but  the  Minister  of  Railways  said  there  was  noth- 
ing of  a  definite  character  suggested  or  considered  in  regard  to 
the  line. 


The   Detroit  River  Tunnel  of   the   Michigan   Central   Rail- 
road was  opened  to  regular  passenger  service  October  16. 

•  See  American  Engineer,  December,  1908,  page  453. 


The  Volatile  Matter  of  Coal  is  the  title  of  the  first  bul 
letin  to  be  issued  by  the  new  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
authors,  Horace  C.  Porter  and  F.  K.  Ovitz,  conducted  their 
investigations  at  the  Pittsburg  station  while  it  was  under  the 
Technologic  branch  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  work  being  a 
continuation  of  the  fuel  investigations  begun  several  years  ago 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
bulletin  will  be  of  interest  to  fuel  engineers,  designers  and 
builders  of  gas  producers,  gas  and  coke  manufacturers,  super- 
intendents of  power  plants,  railway  master  mechanics  and  those 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  smoke.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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POWERFUL  VERTICAL  MILLING  MACHINE 


The  extensive  and  growing  use  of  milling  machines  in  rail- 
road shops  has  resulted  in  a  striking  development  of  this  com- 
prehensive tool,  as  well  as  an  enlargement  of  its  scope  of  use- 
fulness rather  startling  to  contemplate  when  contrasted  with  its 
rather  limited  field  of  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  particular 
lieavy  milling  operations  are  nov/  undertaken  on  such  a  scale 
that  the  production  of  a  tool  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements 
presents    a   most    interesting   problem    in    machine    design.^  i 

A  new  design  of  vertical  milling  machine  of  exceptionally 
rigid  construction  throughout,  manufactured  by  the  Norton 
Machine  Tool  Works  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  is  shown  in 


VERTICAL   'MILLING    MACHINE    OF    GREAT    POWER 

the  accompanying  illustration,  and  embodies  features  which  are 
a  radical  departure  from  any  existing  bevel  or  spur  driven 
machines. 

The  spindle  is  6^  in.  dia.  in  the  main  bearing,  which  is  bronzed 
bushed  and  capped,  and  is  21^2  in.  long.  The  driving  worm 
wheel  is  of  very  large  diameter,  and  has  a  bronze  ring  with 
teeth  of  steep  lead.  The  sleeve  is  cast  solid  and  revolves  in  a 
bushed  capped  bearing,  which  is  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  frame 
to  permit  of  adjustment  should  it  ever  be  required  to  main- 
tain alignment,  if  the  wear  has  to  be  compensated  for.  The 
maximum  distance  from  the  end  of  the  spindle,  which  is  made 
to  rotate  with  the  sleeve  by  means  of  a  double  key  way,  to  the 
table  is  22  in. ;  length  of  in  and  out  feed,  33  in. ;  length  of  cross 
feed,  33  in.,  and  distance  from  center  of  spindle  Ix)  upright  is 
34^2  in.  The  extreme  height  of  the  spindle  in  its  highest  posi- 
tion is  12  ft.  6  in.  A  notable  feature  in  connection  with  the 
top  of  the  spindle  provides  a  simple  design  for  the  attachment 
of  the  swinging  crane,  and  also  protects  the  top  ot  the  spindle 
and  the  driving  mechanism  from  dirt.  The  spindle  saddle  is' 
counterweighted ;  it  has  square  lock  gibbed  bearings  on  the 
upright  and  adjustments  are  made  by  means  of  taper  shoes. 

The  drive  is  taken  from  a  General  Electric  D  L  C  50,  220 
volt,  30  h.  p.  motor,  having  a  speed  of  from  400  to  1,200  r.  p.  m. 
through  a  7-in.  belt  to  the  pulley  which  i  evolves  on  the  finished 
end  of  the  bearing  in  order  to  give  a  larger  substantial  wearing 


surface.  The  rotation  of  the  shaft  is  obtained  by  keying  a  large 
washer  on  to  the  shaft  which  has  a  broad  face  key  extension 
fitting  into  a  corresponding  slot  in  the  end  of  the  pulley  hub. 
The  driving  worm  is  of  hardened  steel  fitted  with  roller  thrust 
bearings,  both  of  which  are  bushed  and  capped.  The  driving 
worm  and  worm  wheel  are  entirely  encased,  permitting  continual 
lubrication. 

Motion  for  the  feed  is  taken  from  the  intermediate  shaft 
pulley  to  the  two  step  cone,  to  which  if.  attached  a  four  step 
cone  of  smaller  diameter,  which  is  li-^lted  to  one  of  equal 
proportions  below.  The  illustration  indicates  very  clearly  the 
arrangement  of  these  parts.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  motion 
is  further  transmitted  through  the  larpc  gear,  which  rotates 
freely  on  the  horizontal  driving  shaft  and  feed  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  engagement  of  the  adjacent  lever.  When  this 
latter  is  in  its  opposite  position  fast  traverse  is  available.  The 
feed  and  fast  power  motion  are  furthei  carried  through  the 
double  train  of  bevel  gears  giving  reverse  to  both  motions  for 
the  circular,  in  and  out,  and  cross  movements.  All  gears  on 
this  machine  are  of  steel  or  bronze,  and  all  movements  arc 
clutched. 

The  circular  table  which  is  60  in.  «ft  diameter  over  the  *'T" 
slots,  and  of  very  heavy  construction,  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  an  oil  pan  and  has  an  exceptionally  large  central  bearing  in 
the  table  saddle.  This  machine  is  particularly  intended  for  loco- 
motive work,  permitting  the  heaviest  possible  cuts,  and  the  in- 
tention in  the  design  is  to  secure  as  efficient  results  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  from  this  company's  plainer  type  machines,  on 
which  they  are  already  removing  one  cubic  inch  of  metal  per 
ii.  p.  The  machine  occupies  a  floor  space  of  about  12  ft.  2  in. 
by  8  ft.  5  in.,  with  an  extension  of  5  ft  in  the  rear  when  ar 
ranged  for  motor  drive. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  for  many  years 
past,  as  a  result  of  its  operations,  realized  a  substantial  surplu^^ 
in  each  year  over  and  above  the  amount  required  to  enable  it 
to  meet  its  interest  charges  and  pay  moderate  dividends  on  its 
stock  to  its  stockholders.  This  surplus  has  varied  in  amount 
from  year  to  year.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  average  has  been 
about  $12,000,000  a  year,  practically  all  of  which  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  company 
to  conduct  its  operations  more  safely,  more  efficiently  and  more 
cheaply.— President  McCrea  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 


New  Passenger  Depot  for  Sacramento. — The  Southern  Pa- 
cific has  appropriated  $^00,000  with  which  to  erect  a  new  passen- 
ger depot  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  next  year  as  soon  as  the  new 
bridge  now  under  construction  across  th:  Sacramento  River  is 
completed.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  construction  the  final  price 
will  be  run  up  to  $500,000  because  of  the  furniture  and  elaborate 
finishings,  which  will  make  the  structure  one  of  the  finest  stations 
on  the  coast.  •.- 


The  Harriman  Lines  spend  very  large  sums  on  repairs  of 
equipment  and  keep  their  equipment  in  correspondingly  good 
condition.  During  1910  there  was  a  net  increase  of  46  locomo- 
tives in  service,  114  passenger  train  cars  and  a  decrease  of  421 
freight  train  cars  in  service.  On  June  30  there  were  28.93  P^r 
cent,  of  the  locomotives  in  service  in  thorough  order;  41.71  per 
cent,  in  good  order;  18.34  per  cent,  requiring  repairs,  and  11.02 
per  cent,  in  shop. 


Steamship  Terminal  at  Montauk. — Last  month  the  trans- 
portation world  was  enlivened  by  a  report  to  the  effect  that 
plans  were  in  negotiation  by  the  White  Star  Line  which,  if  car- 
ried through,  would  make  Montauk  Point,  one  of  the  most  East- 
ern points  of  Long  Island,  the  American  terminal  for  the  great 
steamships. 
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SHOP  WATCHMEN 


FLANGE  UNIONS  WITHOUT  PACKING 


The  position  of  a  watclinian  about  railroad  shops  is  one  not 
or<iinarily  associate*!  witli  much  importance,  therefore  it  is  inter- 
estinij  to  note  the  development  whicii  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern  has  attained  in  connection  with  this  particular 
cla>>it"ication  ni  lalxir.  In  the  organization  of  its  mative  power 
department,*  the  duties  of  watchmen  have  heen  arranged  and 
systematized  to  such  a  thorough  degree,  that  ins'j  ad  of  the 
sinecure  which  the  job  ordinarily  implies,  the  company  has  the 
services  of  trained  and  trustworthy  men  for  work  which  is  ordi- 
narily characterized  by  laxity  or  even  non-observanc". 

For  instance,  the  chief  watchman  is  practically  in  charge  of 
an  intelligence  office.  He  telephones  to  and  calls  men  from  the 
shops  in  the  instance  of  sickness  or  death  at  hoine;  directs 
strangers  through  the  plant  when  they  come  with  the  proper 
permit:  receives  hourly  reports  from  the  various  subordinate 
watchmen    scattered    throiTghbut   the    various    departments;    and 

last,  but  not  least,  conducts  an  enipli.>yment  bureau. 
;  \This  last  detail  is  quite  interesting,  as  the  hiring  of  all  labor 
is  largely  under  control  of  the  chief  watchman's  oi"hce.  I-'ach 
foreman  ^ends  a  daily  notification  of  his  particular  needs,  aiul 
as  ai)plicants  present  themselves  they  are  (ptestioned  regarding 
their  experience,  ability  and  age.  and  if  thought  to  be  acceptable 
are  >-ent  under  the  conduct  rif  a  w.itchman  to  the  for<  man  hand- 
ling their  jiarticidar  line  of  work.  It  will  be  recailvd  in  this 
connection  that  a  great  man.,  shop^  in  tliij.  coinitry  can  be 
entered  almost  at  will,  and  that  many  foremen  with  their  valu- 
able time  fully  occui>ied  are  compelled  to  waste  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  it  discussing  with  obviously  utisuitable  I  il>or  which 
should  have  had  a  preliminary  weGding  out  at  the  shop  gate. 

The  subordinate  watchmen  have  routine  duties  Siillicicnt  to 
occupy  them  throughout  their  night  or  day  trick,  but  not  so 
exacting  as  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  necessary  time  to 
study  a  condition  which  might  be  improved  to  the  company's 
benefit.  In  particular  they  are  charged  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  against  fire.  There  arc  102  fire  alarm  statuDus  in  the 
Collinwood  shop,  43  tire  hose  stations,  and  49  fire  hose  reels, 
all  of  which  are  careftdly  examined  every  d;iy  and  receive  a 
general  inspection  by  the  watchmen  every  week,  eac  i  inspection 
being  a  matter  of  record. 

As  woubl  naturally  be  expected  in  this  complete  organization, 
each  watelunan's  report  of  his  trick  concisely  portray  the  condi- 
tion-i.  These  arc  made  on  a  standard  form,  which  in  addition 
to  the  fire  protection  mentioned,  provide  for  reporting  lights  out 
of  order,  le,tky  steain  and  water  pipes,  and  a  space  n  which  to 
cite  conditions  not  enumerated,  such  as  acciunidatioiis  of  dirt, 
broken  window  glass  and  doors,  and  in  fact  anytlting  which 
might  appeal  to  the  watclmian  as  implying  laxity  or  (K  terior.i- 
tion.  The  night  men  u'^e  the  clock  system,  ringin^'  at  hourly 
intervals,  while  the  clay  men  are  in  constant  connnunication 
with  the  chief  watchman'.s  office:  by  telephone,  advising  him  of 
thtir  movement.  an»l  reporting  anything  which  re(|fi;-es  immc- 
di.ite   attention. 

Making  what  itiay  be  called  a  real  job  of  one  in  whicli  the 
duties  :vre-  gfUerally  regarded  as  perfunctory  has  .'.ceompanied 
the  putting  into  operation  of  a  few  of  the  modern  large  plants, 
prituip.'illy  t'l  illinwoiMl  ;iiiil  Angn?-.  and  it>  success  is  sneli  tli;it 
it  merits  careful  consideration,  lien ti. lore  nuich  of  the  im- 
portant w(jrk  which  now  <levolves  upon  the  watchme;i  was  sup- 
po-sedly  looked  after  by  the  several  foremen,  and  many  of  us 
arc  well  aware  how  it  was  usually  slighted,  because  each  fore- 
man ha<l  his  time  fully  occupied  in  securing  the  out]>ut  of  jj, 
^hop. 

The  larger  railroatl  terminals  include  shops  which  have  grown 
to  cover  many  acres,  and  their  careful  jwlicing.  both  within  and 
without,  is  an  essential  detail  which  thi-;  admirable  system  ap- 
pears tp  satisfactorily  solve. 


The  distinguishing  features  of  the  flange  union  manufactured 
by  the  Jet'ferson   L'nion  Co.,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  are  the  loose 
collar   and   the   spherical   brass   to   iron   seat  which   requires   no 
packing.     The  loose  collar  penuits  the  opposing  members  of  the•^  ■ 
union  to  be  screwed  on  the  pipe  to  just  tiie  proper  position  with--'.,'.- 
oiu    the    necessity   of    bringing    the   bolt    holes    directly   opposite.;..-',. 
The  collar  can  then  be  turned  around  un'il  the  bolt  holes  are  iii-V.. 
line.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  end  members  are  made  hex-;.* 
.igonal  in  shape  so  that  they  can  be  readily  grasped  with  any  kind;' .'■ 
of  wrench.  ,  .  . 

The  most  interesting  detail  is  perhaps  the  construction  of  the::"-j 
gasketless    se;it.      l*>oth    the    convex    and    concave    members    are:"';: 


si)hcrically  ground  to  a  perfect  fit,  so  that  no  matter  at  whatV-i-,.' 
angle  the  connection  is  made  a  tiglu  joint  will  be  secured  and  the •'■••..;■ 
pressure  in  drawing  up  the  union  will  be  at  all  times  uormaL'o;'.' 
In  the  concave  face  a  narrow  chamiel  is  cut  and  a  ring  of  drawn;,-  ■■.■ 
brass  tubing  is  so  firmly  embedded  that  it  becomes  practically  one  ;.>:' 
piece  with  the  iron.  This  brass  ring  iirojects  slightly  above  thc:-,";^ 
surface  of  the  iron  and  is  ground  to  fit  the  convex  face  of  the  -.^ 
opjio.sing  member.  This  brass-to-iron  joint  is  non-corrosive,  ";.;'. 
and  a  fitting  may  be  >et  up  and  taken  apart  and  reset  again  any,'.-:';; 
number  of  times  without  injury.  ;■■•;•.': 

The  union   illustrated  here  will  successfully  hold  pressures  to.';.;:; 
.?oo  pounds.     Two  heavier  fittings  are  made,  styles  "D"  and  "£,""'{''. 
both  of  which  are  heavily  bolted  and  guaranteed  to  stand  a  work-  :■?.. 
ing  pressure  of  3,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  ;  ;,. 


.\  R.Mr.w.w  TO   lliDsoN    l!.\v.— It  is  >aid  that  at  a  conference 
between   W.   .Mackenzie.   1).   I).   Mann  and   W.  II.   Moore,  of  the 
Canadian    .Northern    Ry.,  and   the    Minister  of    Railways,   at   Ot-. 
tawa.  September  _',?.  the  f|ne^tion  of  the  railway  from  The  Pas, 
.Sa^k.,    to    Hudson    May    was    under    di-cussi(  n.      Press    reports- 
■^tate  that  a  proposal  for  the  leasing  of  the  line,  when  built  by- 
the   Dominion  Ciovernment.  to  the  Canadian   Xorthern  Ry.  on  an.- 
agreeineiit   similar  to  that   with  the  (',.  T.    Pacific  Ry.,  for  the: 
operation  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Ky..  ICastern  Division, 
was  proposed,  but  the  Mim"~ter  of  Railways  said  there  was  noth- 
ing of  a  definite  character  suggested  or; considered  in  regard  to 
the  line.       ':-'\'/^r  ■:  '■\'^  '■''-'  .\' ''■■'.:_■■'■':'  ^ 


'  •  ^  .    .    . 


The   Detroit   Rivhr   Tu.n.xel   of   the   Michigan    Central   Rail- 
road was  opened  to  regular  passeiiger  service  October  16. 

*  See  -XmeriCav  K.vfantEK,.Pccenibcr,  190S,  page   15.^. 


The  Volatile  M.\tti:r  01  Co.\i.  is  the  title  of  the  first  bul 
letm  to  be  issued  by  the  new  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
authors,  Horace  C.  Porter  and  I\  K.  Ovitz.  conducted  their 
investigations  at  the  Pittsburg  station  while  it  was  under  the 
Technologic  branch  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  work  being  a 
continuation  of  the  fuel  investigations  begun  several  years  ago 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
bulletin  will  be  of  interest  to  fuel  engineers,  designers  and 
builders  of  gas  producers,  gas  and  coke  manufacturers,  super- 
intendents of  power  plants,  railway  master  mechanics  and  those 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  smoke.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  Director  of  the  P.nreau  of  Mines,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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POWERFUL  VERTICAL  MILLING  MACHINE 


;'    The  extensive  aiul   growing  use   of   iniiling  macliines  in   rail 
road  shops  lias  nsultccl  in  a  strikinir  dovclopnicnt  of  this  com- 

. preliensive  tool,  as  well  as  an  enlarj^^tnient  of  its  scope  of  use- 
fulness  rather  startling  to  c<)ntem])lati.-  wluii  c-outra-tcd  with  its 
rather  limited  lield  of  only  a  few  years  at;o.  In  particular 
heavy  milling  operation^  are  nuv.  nndwtaken  on  such  a  scale 
ihat  the  production  <>f  a  tool  to  meet  tli"  exacting  recpiirements 
presents  a  most  intvrcsting  prohlcm  in  machine  tlesign..',.'.  .  i 
A  new  design  of  vertical  millin-^  machine  of  excepti<>nally 
rigid  construction  throughout,  maimfactured  hy  the  Norton 
Machine  Tool   Works   Co..   Inc.,   Philadeif-hia,   Pft;.  is  shown  in 


^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^7^  -.-.     _-. 

1^                     r"-     '^'SP^^' 

w^ 

..;  ,v:  VERTICAL    MilXlXG    MACHINE   OF   GRF..\T    POXViiR     , 

the  accompanying  illustration,  and  emho<Hes  features  which  arc 
a  radical  departure  from  any  existing  hcvel  or  spur  driven 
machines. 

The  spindle  is  6}s  in.  dia.  in  the  main  licaring.  which  is  bronzed 
bushed  and  capped,  and  is  21  !j  in.  long.  The  driving  worm 
wluel  is  of  very  large  diameter,  and  has  a  bronze  ring  with 
teeth  of  steep  lead.  The  sleeve  is  cast  s-olid  and  revolves  in  a 
bushed  capped  bearing,  which  is  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  frame 
to  permit  of  adjustment  sliotdd  it  ever  be  required  to  main- 
tain aligimient,  if  the  wear  has  to  be  compensated  for.  The 
maximum  distance  from  the  end  of  the  spindle,  which  is  made 
to  rotate  with  the  sleeve  by  means  of  a  double  key  way,  to  the 
table  is  22  in.;  length  of  in  and  out  feed,  a  in.;  length  of  cross 
ft'^'>l.  iZ  '"•>  a"d  distance  from  center  of  spindle  to  upright  is 
34;  S  in.  The  extreme  height  of  the  spindle  in  its  highest  posi- 
tion is  \2  ft.  6  in.  A  notable  feature  in  connection  with  the 
top  cii  the  spindle  provides  a  .simple  design  for  the  attachment 
of  tile  swinging  crane,  and  also  protects  the  top  of  the  spindle 
and  the  driving  mechanism  from  dirt.  The  spindle  saddle  is 
dninti  rweighted ;  it  has  square  lock  gihbed  bearings  on  the 
upright  and  adjustmenfs  are  made  by  means  of  taper  shoes. 
.; vTlie  drive  is  taken  from  a  General  Hlectric  D  L  C  50,  220 
volt,  30  h.  p.  motor,  having  a  speed  of  from  400  to  1,200  r.  p.  m. 
through  a  7-in.  belt  to  the  pulley  which  1  evolves  on  the  finished 
;.nd  of  the  bearing  in  order  to  give  a  larger  substantial  wearing 


surface.  The  rotation  of  the  shaft  is  obiained  by  keying  a  large 
washer  on  ti)  the  shaft  which  has  a  broad  face  key  extension 
fitting  into  a  corresponding  slot  in  the  end  of  the  pulley  hub. 
The  driving  worm  is  of  hardened  steel  fitted  with  roller  thrust 
bearings,  both  of  whidi  are  bushed  and  capped.  The  driving 
worm  and  worm  wheel  are  entirely  lencascd,  permitting  continual 
lubrication. 

Motion  for  the  feed  is  taken  from  the  intermediate  shaft 
pulley  to  the  two  step  cone,  to  which  if  attached  a  four  step 
cone  of  >nialler  diameter,  which  is  lilted  t<»  one  «>f  equal 
projM)rtions  below.  Tlie  illustration  indicates  verj'  clearly  the 
arrangement  of  these  parts.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  motion 
i^  further  transmitted  through  the  larpe  near,  which  rotates 
freely  on  the  horizontal  driving  shaft  :.nd  feed  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  engagement  of  the  adjacent  lever.  When  this 
latter  is  in  its  Qj^KJsrte  ?positipn  f d^t  traverse  is  available.  The 
feed  and  fast  power  motion  are  furthci  carried  through  the 
double  train  of  bevel  ^ears  giving  reverse  to  both  motions  for 
the  circular,  in  and  out,  and  cross  movements.  All  gears  on 
this  machine  are  of  steel  or  bronze,  ;.n<l  all  movements  are' 
clutched.  .;         .V  :    -  ■  .-  .... 

The  circular  tabic  which  is  6b  ifli:;  in  diameter  over  the  "T" 
slots,   and  pjf   very   heavy  construction,    is    entirely    surrounded 
by  an  oil  pan  and  has  an  exceptionally  large  central  bearing  in 
the  table  saddle.      Ibis  machine  is  particularly  intended  for  loco 
nuttive  work,  permitting  the  heaviest  po>sible  cuts,  and  the  in 
lention  in  the  design  is  to  secure  as  eflioient  results  as  can  pos 
-ibiy  be  obtained  from  this  company's  plainer  type  machines,  on 
which  they  are  already  removing  one  cubic  inch  of  metal  per 
h.  p.     The  titachine  occupies  a  floor  space  of  about   12  ft.  2  in. 
by  8  ft;  5  in.,  with  an  extension  of  5  ft    in  the  rear  when  ar 
ranged  for  m.oKjr  dm"*.  \; 


TitE  PENiisVi-VANTA  H Ati;Rr)An  Ct^MPANY  hWs  for  mnnr  years 
past,  as  a  result  of  its  operations,  realized  a  substantial  surplu- 
in  each  j-ear  oyer  and  above  the  amount  required  to  enable  it 
to  meet  its  interest  charges  and  pay  moderate  dividends  on  its 
.<tock  to  its  stockholders.  This  surplus  has  varied  ui  amount 
from  year  to  year.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  average  has  been 
about  $12,000,000  a  year,  practically  all  of  which  has  been  ex 
pcndcd  on  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  company 
to  conduct  its  operations  more  safely,  nK)re  efficiently  and  more 
cheaply.— /'>v.yiV/fH/  McCrea  before  the  Interstate  Cott^merci 
Commission.  ■.-.:\i..\  J-  ■::[ '! 


New  P.\PSENGER  Drpot  tor  .Sacramento.— 1  he  Southern  Pa 
cific  has  appropriated  $-ioo.ooo  witli  which  to  erect  a  new  passen 
ger  depot  in  Sacramento.  Cal.,  next  year  as  soon  as  the  new 
bridge  now  under  construction  across  th :  Sacramento  River  i& 
completed.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  construction  the  final  price 
will  be  run  up  to  $500,000  because  of  the  furniture  and  elaborate 
finishings,  which  will  make  the  efrticture  one  of  the  finest  stations 
on  the  coast.       .^•;  ^^Cv  ;      -   .  -'.■■. 


The  Harrimax  Lines  spend  very  large  sums  on  repairs  of 
equipment  and  keep  their  equipment  in  correspondingh-  good 
condition.  During  1910  there  was  a  liet  increase  of  46  locomo 
tivcs  in  service,  114  passenger  train  cars  and  a  decrease  of  421 
freight  train  cars  in  service.  On  June  30  there  were  28.93  P'"'' 
cent,  of  the  locomotives  in  service  in  thorougli  order;  41.71  pir 
cent,  in  ^ood  order;  18.34  per  cent,  requiring  repairs,  and  11.02 
per  cent,  in  shop.  //"  •::  'v;  ,  :•        f-'^:^ 


STE.\Tii§irtp  Terminal  at  Montavk. — Last  month  the  trans 
portation  world  was  enlivened  by  a  repfirt  to  the  effect  that 
f)lans  were  in  negotiati<in  by  the  White  Star  Line  which,  if  car- 
ried tlirough,  would  make  Montank  Point,  one  of  the  most  East- 
ern points  of  Long  Island,  the  American  terminal  for  the  great 
steamships..'    ;';;-vV':',:-       ■;;;'/.,;■  '-"■:' 


'■y.- 
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NEUTRALIZATION  OF  STRESSES  IN  LOCOMOTIVE 

FIREBOXES 


The  long  continued  debate  of  many  years  between  mechanics 
in  general,  in  which  the  rigid  staybolt  and  its  constant  breakage 
formed  the  basis  of  the  discussion,  served  to  establish  the  supe- 
rior advantages  possessed  by  the  flexible  stay,  but  the  principal 
point — too  rigid  boiler  contruction — which  is  probably  the  real 
cause  for  so  many  staybolt  failures,  has  been  largely  overlooked 
or  lightly  touched  upon. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  rigid  construction  is  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  responsible  for  leaking  rivet  seams,  firebox  sheets 
distorting  and  cracking,  broken  bolts,  and  continued  deterioration 


circles  the  tubes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tube  sheets  (R)  are 
stronger  for  carrying  the  tubes  and  more  flexible  for  allowing 
their  expansion  en  masse.  As  the  expansion  of  the  tubes  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  firebox  tube  sheet,  the  front  tube  sheet  is 
formed  to  take  care  of  vertical  or  horizontal  spring  at  (H), 
which  will  not  allow  the  corrugation  (P)  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  boiler  sheet  (S).  The  expansion  of  the  tubes  coming 
from  the  front  to  the  firebox  tube  plate  is  released  by  the  spring 
in  corrugation,  as  in  the  expansion  of  the  firebox,  which  would 
come  towards  it  if  not  neutralized  by  formation  between  each 
row    of    staybolts. 

The  tension  on  the  mud  ring  side  of  the  throat  sheet  will  be 
released  to  some  extent  by  the  spring  of  the  corrugation  at  the 


First  3  Rows  to  be 
Expansion  Stays 
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FLEXIBLE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREBOXES  AND  TUBE  SHEETS 


of  all  materials  involved  in  firebox  assemblage.  The  introduction 
of  the  flexible  staybolt  has,  of  course,  done  much  to  right  the 
abnormal  conditions  which  formerly  prevailed  in  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  fireboxes  in  service,  but  its  success  has  not 
prevented  a  consistent  effort  on  the  part  of  designers  to  elimi- 
nate the  real  troublesome  feature  of  rigidity.  Toward  the  attain- 
ment of  this  much-to-be-desired  end  many  devices  have  been 
evolved  in  this  and  other  countries,  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
including  that  herein  illustrated,  all  were  lacking  in  practical 
value,  and  interesting  only  through  novelty  in  design.  The  Wood 
firebox  and  tube  plate  arrangement,  however,  embodies  a  com- 
mon sense  and  practical  arrangement,  to  which  the  drawing  con- 
vincingly attests. 

It  may  be  briefly  mentioned  that  in  referring  to  this  drawing 
the  capital  letters  marked  thereon,  with  the  exception  of  ("P") 
("R")  and  ("S")  indicate  the  points  where  expansion  and 
contraction  are  provided  for  and  neutralized  in  this  form  of  fire- 
box and  tube  plates.  The  letters  (F)  and  (G)  refer  to 
formation  of  corrugation  where  expansion  takes  place.  The 
sections  of  this  character  have  a  corresponding  deflection,  which 
is  sufficient  to  equalize  the  tension  on  the  stays. 

These  various  points  so  indicated  are  worthy  of  very  careful 
study.  They  were  determined  followinnf  the  results  of  a  long 
series  of  experiments  and  research  into  the  distribution  of 
stresses,  and  their  formation  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  compen- 
sating feature  for  all  deformations  which  must  ensue  under  the 
ordinary  construction.  For  instance,  the  arrangement  of  the 
tube  sheets  in  the  Wood  boiler  is  particularly  appealing  in  that 
the  trouble  e.xperienced  in  regular  firebox  tube  sheets,  in  extend- 
ing the  tube  sheet  upwards  over  the  crown  sheet,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  expanding  the  tubes  from  time  to  time,  could  not 
possibly  take  place,  in  this  design,  in  the  section  marked  (C) 
(D)  and  (E).  The  extension  of  the  tube  sheet  at  (C)  upwards, 
through  the  action  of  the  expander,  must  necessarily  be  released 
by  the  spring  of  the  corrugation  marked  (P). 

From  the  front  tube  sheet  and  firebox  tube  sheet,  each  of 
which  have  the   same  leverage  on  each  corrugation  which  en- 


front  (L),  directly  above  the  throat  sheet  (M).  This  has  proved 
itself  by  allowing  the  stays  on  the  throat  sheet  to  remain  tight 
and  with  none  broken  or  leaky  after  a  service  of  nearly  two 
years  on  the  road.  The  mud  ring  on  the  sides  and  front  by  this 
formation  is  practically  free  from  the  expansion  pull  towards 
the  firebox  tube  sheet,  whereas  if  they  were  not  in  this  forma- 
tion and  straight  sheets  had  been  used,  the  pull  would  be  in 
direct  lines  from  the  mud  ring  towards  the  firebox  tube  sheet, 
which  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  firebox.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  back  head  of  the  firebox  being  connected  by  formation 
marked  (I)  and  (J),  encircling  the  crov;n  and  side  of  the  fire- 
box tube  sheet  so  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  may  be 
neutralized  between  the  points  (A),  (B\  (C),  (D)  and  (E). 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  firebox  in  one  sheet,  as 
realized  in  this  construction,  is  better  tor  neutralizing  strains 
than  one  made  with  three  sheets.  The  firebox  in  this  latter  and 
usual  arrangement  must  necessarily  have  a  riveted  seam  on  the 
joint  at  each  side,  which  prevents  the  strains  from  being  neutral- 
ized through  the  strength  of  the  riveted  seam,  which  virtually 
acts  as  a  longitudinal  stay  between  the  firebox  flue  sheet  and  the 
back  firebox  sheet. 


One  Man  Locomotives  in  Sweden. — The  Swedish  State  rail- 
ways are  at  present  contemplating  the  adoption  of  a  one-man 
locomotive  for  distances  with  a  limited  Iccal  traffic,  and  a  com- 
mencement has  already  been  made  over  the  Orebro-Adolfsberg 
line.  The  name,  one-man  locomotive  is,  in  a  way,  a  misnomer, 
inasmuch  as  the  driver  is  not  meant  to  manage  the  locomotive 
entirely  alone,  but  the  fireman  has  also  to  act  as  guard,  collect 
tickets,  etc.,  or  the  guard  undertakes  the  duties  of  fireman,  which- 
ever way  one  may  choose  to  put  it.  The  Swedish  State  railways 
have  bought  ten  locomotives  with  this  service  in  view.  This 
method  has  been  used  in  other  countries,  more  especially  in  Ger- 
many, for  some  time  and  with  satisfactory  results. 
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A  SMALL  PLANER  WHICH  CAN  BE  ADAPTED  TO  A 
WIDE  RANGE  OF  REPAIR  WORK 


and  the  tool  slide  has  an  exceptionally  long  range  and  has  a 
micrometer  dial  on  the  feed  screw.  The  weight  of  the  planer 
complete  with  countershaft  and  wrenches  is  about  1,150  lbs. 


Although  a  considerable  amount  of  work,  which  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  was  always  handled  by  a  planer  or  shaper,  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  milling  machine,  there  is  still  much  remaining 
which  needs  to  be  performed  on  those  two  tools.  This  particu- 
larly applies  to  certain  features  of  railroad  shop  repair  work 
where  a  small  and  compact  planer  becomes  an  indispensable  tool 


for  the  replaning  of  shoes  and  wedges,  engine  truck  boxes, 
crosshead  gibs,  guide  bars  and  even  driving  boxes.  Two  or 
more  such  tools  will  generally  be  found  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  machine  shop  of  the  most  recent  plants. 

A  design  well  adapted  for  these  requirements  is  the  nCw  r6  in. 
by  16  in.  by  3  ft.  planer  by  Schneider  and  Goosmann,  of  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  herein  illustrated.  It  is  a  well  proportioned  and  sub- 
stantially built  machine  which  can  be  run  profitably  on  a  wide 
range  of  work  which  would  entail  a  loss  of  time  and  needless 
waste  of  power  if  assigned  to  the  larger  machines. 

The  table  measures  3  ft.  inside  the  scrap  pockets  and  has  a 
steel  rack  4  ft.  long,  thereby  allowing  work  longer  than  3  ft.  to 
be  planed  if  necessary.  A  clamping  device  is  ahso  provided  to 
prevent  the  table  from  lifting  when  planing  extreme  lengths. 
These  clamps  are  located  on  the  inside  of  the  bed,  at  the  center, 
and  bear  upon  grooves  cut  in  the  table  just  above  the  Vs.  The 
T  slots  are  cut  from  the  solid  and  four  rows  of  holes  are  drilled 
and  reamed  for  H  in-  studs.     ' 

The  belt  shifting  mechanism  moves  one  belt  entirely  off  the 
tight  pulley  before  commencing  to  move  the  other  on.  A  safety 
plunger  is  provided  to  prevent  the  accidental  starting  of  the 
planer  when  the  driving  belts  are  running  on  the  loose  pulleys. 
The  ratio  of  belt  speed  to  cutting  speed  is  32  to  i.  Width  of 
belts  i%  in.  The  countershaft  has  tight  and  loose  pulleys  6  in. 
diameter  by  2^  in.  face.  The  fly  wheel  is  li  in.  in  diameter  and 
acts  as  a  reversing  pulley;  the  other  pulley  is  5  in.  diameter. 
All  parts  of  the  machine  are  well  finished.  The  shafts  are  made 
of  high  grade  machinery  steel.  The  head  and  cross  rail,  as  well 
as  the  housings,  are  exceptionally  strong,  and  have  wide  sur- 
faces, all   scraped  to   a   fine  bearing.     The   saddle  is   graduated 


TWENTY-SIX  INCH  TRIPLE  GEARED  SHAPER 


Prominent  among  the  very  interesting  new  machine  tools 
wiiich  have  been  lately  brought  out  is  the  new  26  in.  triple  geared 
shaper,  by  the  John  Steptoe  Shaper  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.  This 
tool  was  designed  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  which 
can  be  imposed  upon  a  shaper,  and  it  embodies  many  distinctive 
points  of  merit  which  invite  attention. 

For  instance,  the  ram  is  driven  by  two  rack  gears  of  large 
diameter,  and  the  rack  is  cut  from  solid  steel,  thereby  avoiding 
the  excessive  jarring  at  each  end  of  the  stroke,  and  giving  an 
even  pushing  strain  on  both  gears.  The  use  of  two  gears  per- 
mits the  passing  of  bars  through  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
column  for  key  seating,  which  cannot  be  done  where  only  one 
large  gear  is  used. 

The  vise  has  a  graduated  swivel  base,,  which  is  turned  at  any 
angle  to  thirty  degrees,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  read  by  the  oper- 
ator. The  upper  jaw  of  the  vise  grips  firmly  around  the  lower 
jaw,  thereby  preventing  the  upper  jaw  from  raising  when  the 
work  is  being  tightened  in  the  vise.  Two  additional  clamping 
bdlts  are  provided  which  project  throujdi  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
vise,   and    which    can    be    fastened    where    extreme    accuracy    is 


necessary,  as  they  will  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  upper  jaw 
to  raise  when  the  work  is  being  fastened  The  head  can  be  very 
quickly  loosened  and  swiveled  to  any  angle  liy  pushing  the  lever 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  can  again  be  instantly  fastened  by 
pulling  the  lever  toward  the  operator. 

This  machine  is  geared  at  the  rate  of  about  42 -to  i,  arid  is 
made  to  take  very  heavy  cuts  with  high  speed  steel.  The  column, 
ram  and  base  are  very  heavily  ribbed  and  braced  and  all  bear- 
ings are  of  the  most  substantial  dimensions.  Those  of  the  shaft 
in  the  column  are  bushed  with  cast  iron,  and  have  ring  oilers, 
and  the  shafts  are  turned  with  spiral  oil  grooves  to  insure  the 
proper  distribution  of  oil  over  the  entire  bearing.  All  wearing 
surfaces  are  provided  with  flat  gibs,  and  the  screws  for  adjusting 
the  gib  in  the  ram  and  hasp  slide  have  lock  nuts  to  prevent  their 
moving.  The  lead  screw  and  hasp  slide  screw  are  provided 
with  hand  wheels,  which  will  be  found  very  convenient 
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The  long  continued  debate  of  many  years  between  mechanics 
■'.■  V,  "l^  in  general,  in  which  the  rigid  staybolt  and  its  constant  breakage 
formed  tlic  basis  of  the  tli>ou!>sion,  servd  to  cstabbsli  tlie  supe- 
rior advantaiics  possessed  by  the  tlexible  stay,  but  tlie  principal 
■•..».'i.s 'point— too  rijjid  boiler  contruction — whifjh  is  proI)abIv  the  real 
;.:/••  J-  ir^causc  for  so  many  stayboit  failures,  has  been  largely  overlooked 
;;..,-'-.v-^",:jOr  lightly  tmiciied  upon. 

'•"viJ "-■•••.';•■     It  is  an  un(iue->tit'nc(l  fact  that  riyid  construction  is  largely,  if 
'■•'K;:  .:•  -..tlOt  entirely,  responsible  for  leaking  rivet  seams,  firebox   sheets 
distortint,'  and  crackinir,  brcken  bolts,  and  continued  deterioration 


:$ 


circle-;  the  tubes,  it  will  be  seen  th;it  tlie  tube  siieets  (R)  are 
>tr(>nger  for  carrying  the  tubes  and  more  tlexible  for  allowing 
their  expansion  en  masse.  As  the  expansion  of  the  tubes  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  firebox  tube  sheet,  the  front  tube  sheet  is 
formed  to  take  care  of  vertical  or  horizontal  spring  at  (H), 
which  \\<HL.  not  allow  tlie  corrugation  ^  P)  to  come  in  contact 
witli  the  boiler  sheet  (S).  The  expansion  of  the  tubes  coming 
from  the  front  to  the  firebox  tube  plate  is  released  by  the  spring 
in  corrugation,  as  in  the  expansion  of  the  tircbox,  which  would 
come  towards  it  if  not  neutralized  by  formation  between  each 
row    of    staybolts.  -••     -"■■■-■ 

The  tension  on  the  mud  ring  side  of  the  throat  sheet  will  be 
released  to  some  extent  by  the  spring  of  the  corrugation  at  the  . 


■s 


v^\c:  •'■•'■ 


FLEXIBLE  CQNSTRIXTIO.X  OF  LOCO  MOT!  \1    MKKllOXES   AXl)  TUBE  SHEETS 


i 


.'•■-^,AV 


■•-bi  all  materJals  involved  in  firebox  assemblage.  The  introduction 
of  the  flexible  stayboit  has,  of  course,  done  much  to  right  the 
abnormal  conditions  which  formerly  prevailed  in  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  fireboxes  in  service,  but  its  success  has  not 
prevented  a  consistent  effort  on  the  part  of  designers  to  elimi- 
nate the  real  troublesome  feature  of  rigidity.  Toward  the  attain- 
ment (jf  tiiis  much-to-be-desired  end  many  devices  have  been 
evolved  in  this  and  other  countries,  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
inehuling  that  herein  illustrated,  all  were  lacking  in  practical 
value,  and  interesting  only  through  novelty  in  design.    The  Wood 

.   firebox  an<l  tube  plate  arrangement,  however,  embodies  a  com- 

.  njon  sense  and  practical  arrangement,  to  which  the  drawing  con- 

.."vincingly  attests. 

-.  : ,.  Jt  nuy  be  briefiy  mentioned  that  in  referring  to  thi>  drawing 
the  capital  letters  niarketl  thereon,  with  the  exception  of  ("P") 
j(**ii">  and  ("S")  in«hcate  the  points  where  expansion  and 
contraction  arc  prtivided  for  and  neutralized  in  this  form  of  fire 

_  box    and,    tube    plates.      The    letters     (F)     and     ( f  1 )     refer    to 

V£orniation<)f  corrugation    where   expansion    takes   place,     'ihc 
•  sections  of  this  character  have  a  corresponding  detkction,  wiiich 
is, sufficient  to  equalize  the  tension  on  tlu-  stays. 

TTK:se  V.-jrious  p^K'nts  so  indicated  are  worthy  of  very  careful 
study.     They  Were  detcrtuined   following  the   results  of  a   long 

•series,  of  experiments  and  research  into  the  distribution  of 
stfCyses,  and  their  formation  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  conipen- 
isating  icatiice  for  all  deformations  whicli  must  ensue  imder  the" 
ordinary  construction.  For  instance,  tlie  arrangement  of  the 
tube  sheets  in  'die  Wood  boiler  is  particularly  appealing  in  that 
the  trouble  experienced  in  regular  firebox  tube  sheets,  in  extend- 
ing the  tube  sheet  upwards  over  the  crown  sheet,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  expanding  the  tubes  from  time  to  time,  could  net 
possibly  take  place,  in  this  design,  in  the  section  marked  (C) 
,(D)  and  (E>.  The  extension  of  the  tube  sheet  at  (C)  upwards, 
through  the  action  of  the  cxp;inder,  must  necessarily  be  released 
by  the  spring  of  the  corrugation  marked  (P). 

From   the   front   tube   slieet  and   firebox   tube  sheet,  each   of 
which   have   tlie    -aine   leverage  on   each  corrugation   which   en- 


front  (L),  directly  above  the  throat  sheet  (M).  This  has  proved  ;- 
itself  by  allowing  the  stays  on  the  throat  sheet  to  remain  tight 
and  with  none  broken  or  leaky  after  a  service  of  nearly  two 
years  on  the  road.  The  mud  ring  on  the  sides  and  front  by  this 
formation  is  practically  free  from  the  expansion  pull  towards 
the  firebox  tube  sheet,  whereas  if  they  were  not  in  this  forma- 
tion and  straight  sheets  had  been  used,  the  pull  would  be  in 
direct  lines  from  the  mud  ring  towards  the  firebox  tube  sheet,  :■ 
which  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  firebox.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  back  head  of  the  firebox  being  connected  by  formation 
marked  (I)  and  (J),  encircling  the  crov.ii  and  side  of  the  fire- 
box tul)e  sheet  .so  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  may  be 
neutralized  between  the  points   (A),   (B>,   (C),  (D)   and  (E). 

There  can  be  no  (juestion  but  that  a  lirebox  in  one  sheet,  as 
realize<l  in  tiiis  construction,  is  better  lor  neutralizing  strains 
than  one  made  with  three  sheets.  The  firebox  in  this  latter  and 
usual  arrangement  nnist  neces.sarily  have  a  riveted  seam  on  the 
joint  at  each  side,  which  jjrevents  the  strains  from  being  neutral-  / 
ized  through  the  strength  of  the  riveted  seam,  which  virtually  '. 
acts  as  a  Inngitudiiial  -t.iy  between  the  firebox  flue  sheet  and  the 
back  firebox  sheet. 


i- 


.'.  Onf.  -M.w  Locomotives  in  Sweden. — Tiie  Swedish  State  rail- 
ways are  at  i)re-cnt  cont(  inplating  the  adoption  oi  a  one-man 
locomotive  for  distances  with  a  hunted  b  cal  traffic,  and  a  com- 
mei5cement  has  already  bein  made  over  the  Orcbro-Adolfsberg 
line.  The  iiaine.  om-man  locomotive  is,  in  a  way,  a  misnomer, 
inasmuch  as  tiie  ilriver  is  not  meant  to  maiiage  the  locomotive 
ei.tirtly  aicjiie.  but  the  fireman  b.as  also  to  act  as  guard,  collect 
tickets,  etc.,  or  the  guard  undertakes  the  duties  of  fireman,  which- 
ever way  one  may  choose  to  put  it.  The  Swedish  State  railways 
have  bought  ten  locomotives  with  this  service  in  view.  This 
method  has  been  used  in  other  countries,  more  especially  in  Ger- 
many, for  some  time  and  with  satisfactory  results.       V ''V:v.'.r-' 
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A  SMALL  PLANER  WHICH  CAN  BE  ADAPTED  TO  A 
WIDE  RANGE  OE  REPAIR  WORK 


■•:;  Although  a  considerable  anioiiiit  of  \vorkt  vvhjch  up  to  a  fe;w 

years  ago  was  always  haiullod  by  a  plar.cr  or  shaper.  has  been 

turned  over  to  the  niillinti  niacliino,  thor<;  i<  still  much  reniaiiiing 

which  needs  to  be  performed  on  those  two  tools.     Thjs,  particiv^. 

;  larly  applies  to  certain  features   of   lailttwtd  ;Si1ibf)  riepair  work^- 

•where  a  small  and  comi)aei  pbuu  r  Inci'ine^  an  indifpcitsable- todl. 


tor    llie    replimin;;    of    slioc-.    and    wediie^,    eTiynieitrnvk    i"iN.e-. 
cr<)sshea^l   yibs,    gnif  lei  bars    and    <.\  eii  ■  tlnvijii;    Iionws.    ^^I'wh    or. 


'■iiipfesUGh  tools  will^enerally  Ik    fcnni!  ;i-  aii  aceohipaiiiment  lo 

..-tllc'.macbine  shop-ofthe  nm-t  rici  lU  |ila!jt>j.';.;^;-;:.:;' ■:'{''•;.. .;-    ;-'■-; 

^  -  A  lie -^itin  well  adi\i)ted  for  ilier^e  retinirenVeivt'J  Ts  tfe  new  ifi  in. 
t>y.i6  in.  by  3  ft,  planer  liy  Schneider  and;CT<:>o.smann.  at  Ciiicin- 

^nati,0.y  herein  iUustrate<l.     It  i-  a  \vrlt  pr^rK^rtioued  aiitlsiil) 

",stantially  hnilt  niachiiK'  which  can  In  r\;n  prfitjtahly.'.on  a  '^vidt- 
range  of  work   which  would  cniaiT  a   lo^s  of  tiine  arid  needivs~ 

,.:waste  of  power  if  as>it:ned  to  the  lar;;er  nia<:hines.; 

:"•■  The  table  measures  3  ft.  insi.le  tlie  scraj?  pockets  and  has  a 
steel  rack  4  ft.  long,  thereby  all<nving  work  loiii^ier  tliati  3  ft.  to 

;  be  j)lancd  it  necessary.;  A  clampinti  device  is  also  |)rovided  to 
prevent   the   table    from    lifting   when    planing  vxtremc   lengths. 

;   These  damps  are  located  on  the  in-idi   of  the  bed,  ftt  tlic:  ct^ntcr.  : 
and  bear  upon  grooves  cut  in  the  talik-   just  above  the  Vs.     The 
T  slots  are  cut  from  the  solid  and  four  rows  of  Iwdes  are  drUle(l 
and  reamed  for  ^i  in.  studs.    :  '  Y^y^'-'-y    ;".'■'■ 

;  The  belt  shifting  mechanism  moves  one  belt  cutireiy  ofif  the 
tight  pulley  before  connnencing  to  move  the  other  <m.  A  safety 
plunger  is  provided  to  jirevent  the  accidental  st-;irting  of  the 
planer  when  the  driving  bchs  arc  runninc  on  the  loose  pulleys. 
The  ratio  of  belt  speed  to  cutting  speed  is  32  to  r.  Width  of 
bolts  I '4  in.  The  countershaft  has  light  afid  loose  pulleys  6  in. 
diameter  by  2?s  >"•  f^icc.  The  fly  wheel  is.  11  in.  irt  diameter  and 
acts  as  a  reversing  pulley ;  the  other  pidlcy  is  5  in.  diameter. 
All  parts  of  the  machine  are  well  finished..  The  shafts  are  made 
of  high  grade  machinery  steel.  The  head  and  cross  rail,  as  well 
as  the  housings,  are  exceptionally  strong,  and  have  wide  sur- 
face?, all  scrape<l   to   a   fine   bearing.     The   saddk  js  graduated 


and  the  tool  slide  has  ail  v\*^"eptionally  long  range  and  has  a 
inicrometer  dial  on  the  feed  screw.  The  weii>ht  of  the  planer. 
complete  with  cOimiershaft  and  wrem-hes  is  alfout  i ,150  lbs,    . "  ' 


TWENTY-SIX  INCH  TRIPLR  GEARII)  SHAPIR 


Proiniiieiit  am<'n.'-:.  the  vi-ry  ijiterestrng  new  niachine  foiols 
;which  have  lij^en  Jateb  l>J;onght  out-  is  the  licvyafi'iny.iripljj  geared 
>bai)er,  by  the  Jviiiir  SltpV'e  SlKvi)yt  Co^,'^  X7ijit4iHulv./C)C  '  Tlii« 
t'»ol  was  desig'inedtiAvkTt  the  most  ^^^ 

e;in  be  mjj'osetj  upoH  ;t  sliajk-r,  .fud  it  cij-iVkkHvs  iiialvy  UisliBctiy^  . 
pfviuts.  'rf .  Hieriir  winch   in  site  altentioii.    <:■''^.-;  '  .,.-^-;;  •  v-;' ^^'  -  '■■''''' 

I'or  ■  iiistance.  tliv  "r;nii  i>  tlrixeirrby  tvvxi  ra.c;k  g.ei»rs  of  iarK«;. 
dianieter;  and  the  rack  is  ctit  fivi«u^ii<'lJd  »>lx-^l;  .theri^iy  avortdiujj  - 
the  ;exces>ivi;  jarring  al  A-aeh  end.  «f  (be   stCJikoj  ra*j<l;^giying[ >an  ; 

I'iren  ,v>nsbing  sti'ani  on  hotlr  ge;tfsL  .  Tho-iise  «f  twovjSi<^^f^  pei^ 
mil ^  tjiJe  pji'^MiJg;  of  bars  through  aiv opcttnig ; itt The' tojj  bf  the; 
i-i  ihunn-for  kiy   se.-itints.  wbicb  caniiot  ^l!lC.  ilimc  -ivJiere .  only  (iw'r 
birge  gear;  is-usv<l. >'..-::..  ,/\"     ",  \':  0' "■  /C--'"-^ ■■':.'  ~.-"    '  ''-'^i  -f-/  '. 
The;vlse  has  it  gradwttiN^sxv ivel  liast';  whitSi  rs  turtiejat  any/; 
angle  ti  y  l^hirtv  ilegrees,-  ko  that  it  <aulH\  easily  rt-ad1V)^  tlic  <:^>crr:. " 
atoi",      riie  upper  jaiv  j>f  the  \ive  gri|>S;Tirnil^.  artVuiiti  the  lowcf; 
law;  thireln'   prevenl'iig  Vtliv   npl'^rv jaw:  f rjrwfir  rnii<ing   when   the 
uVirk  fe^beiiig;  riglftened;  liV  the   vist^^  flvVi*^  vS&birtHJiii^^^ 
hoiti-  are  |>f^'vide<i:Avhic>lv  pp>j(-c^   Hiroitvli  jl,<>;  vi]ij,»er  jaw  of  tlje 
vise,   aii4    whiciv  viH^  lie    fasVeiiyU  -vyiicri^  t^ 


:nvi?es>ary(>t.»  they  will  ''vertvune  tlUv  len+kMtcj  <>f  five  ujijpier  ja^ 
to  rai->e  wln-ir  the  AV"  nk  is  being  tiistened  ■  The  livad  can  he  a  cay 
([uiekly  looM'iK-d  an(l  swiwOed  t-i>  <my  ahgje  Iry  pii4jin^  tliv  Jever 
at  lh«'  back  <vf  the, beajf.  aii<l  c.an  a^in  l>e  iiistaiitly-  fastci*ed  liy 
pnllin<r  the  lever  toward  the  <"per;itor.  >  'rj V.'  ^^  "^':!!^;':';  ->'  '  <::-\ 
Ihts  niachine  is  glared  at  the  rate  of  almnt  4z;iW;  I,  arid  is 
made  to  take  very  l>va\:y  ct«f^  with  hig^Irj^MV'i  $tx5cL; The  c«Jitmn, 
ratn  ami  base  are  very  he^'ivily  ribbed  a  iid  braced,  afitl  all  "bear- 
ings are  of  the  hi(Vst  snb-tantial  flintensioiis.'  Those  of  the  shaft 
in  the  coltirtvn  are  bttslud  wiih  ca^t  inni,  and  have  ring  oilers, 
tmd  the  shafts  jure  tttnted  witlV  spiral  oil  f»i^6ve$  to  ^iiisafei^ 
pro]K'r  distTibntion  of  o>il  ^iver  the  eritife  beafing.  All  wearing 
surfaces  arc  provided  with  llat  gibs,  aiid  the  screw s  for  adjusting 
the  gib  in  tlie  rant  and  hasp  slide  have  l<irk  tints  to  .prevent  their 
moving!  ;Tht'  lead  .screw  an «riw^^^i%, ^^^^ew:;;a^ep 
with  hiaiidwliet^sj (wliieh, will  1)e;fo^rt<^  > 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  APPRENTICES 


CANADIAN    RAILWAY    CLUB. 

At  the  October  meeting  P.  McLaren,  machinery  expert  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  presented  a  paper,  entitled,  "Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Training  of  Apprentices."  The  author  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  this  line  of  work  and  gave  some 
very  interesting  opinions  on  the  method  of  properly  handling  it. 
He  does  not  believe  that  compulsory  education  right  through  is 
the  proper  method.  He  does,  however,  believe  in  making  at- 
tendance at  the  classes  for  the  first  year  compulsory  and  allow- 
ing those  to  drop  out  who  apparently  do  not  have  the  necessary 
mental  equipment  for  future  progress,  still  allowing  them,  how- 
ever, to  continue  with  their  shop  work.  He  recommended  hold- 
ing all  classes  in  the  day  time.  The  paper  included  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  proper  course  of  progress  for  an  apprentice,  and  also 
briefly  outlined  the  scheme  followed  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Powell,  who  took  issue  with 
the  author  on  a  number  of  features.  H.  Martin  Gower,  super- 
intendent of  apprentices  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  after 
complimenting  the  paper  most  highly,  stated  that  he  believed  that 
the  most  important  training  a  boy  should  receive  is  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  then  common  sense  and  lastly  knowledge  of 
skill  in  his  trade. 

Following  this  a  number  of  members  took  occasion  to  discuss 
the  subject  and  considerable  information  concerning  the  appren- 
tice work  in  foreign  countries  was  brought  out.  H.  Lacey  John- 
son evinced  great  interest  in  the  subject  and  spoke  at  some 
length  in  favor  of  the  work  now  being  done  along  these  lines 


AN  OFFICIAL'S  RELATION  TO  HIS  MEN 


NORTHERN  RAILWAY  CLUB. 
At  the  October  meeting,  Thomas  Owens,  superintendent  of  the 
Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad.  Two  Harbors,  Mich.,  presented 
an  interesting  paper  discussing  the  features  of  an  official  which 
made  him  successful  and  popular.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
many  small  things,  usually  unimportant  in  themselves,  which 
often  resulted  in  the  failure  of  a  man  in  an  official  capacity  who 
apparently  was  particularly  well  suited  for  the  work.  The  paper 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  recommendation  to  those  occupying 
official  positions  for  the  close  study  and  practice  of  the  follow- 
mg  qualities:     justice,  tact,  kindncFs  and  decision. 


FLUE  FAILURES 


WESTERN  RAILWAY  CLUB. 
J.  W.  Kelley,  foreman  boiler  maker,  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  presented  at  the  November  meeting  of  this  club  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  the  above  subject  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  causes  of  many  of  the  flue  failures, 
some  of  which  have  been  largely  overlooked,  and  explained  a 
number  of  methods  that  had  been  tried  in  his  shop  to  overcome 
these  difficulties  and  the  success  that  had  been  attained.     This 


paper  is  too  valuable  and  extensive  to  be  fully  reviewed  in  this 
place  and  will  be  presented  in  abstract  in  a  later  issue. 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


CENTRAL  RAILWAY  CLUB. 

Dexter  C.  Buell,  chief  of  the  bureau,  presented  a  paper  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  Central  Railway  Club  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  reasons  for  the  organization  of  the  educational 
bureau  and  briefly  recounted  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded,  its  method  of  operation  and  the  results  that  had  been 
obtained  after  about  a  year's  experience. 

In  the  October,  1909,  issue  of  this  journal,  page  392,  will  be 
found  a  brief  description  of  this  unique  departure  in  railroad 
educational  work.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Buell  states  that  the 
work  of  the  bureau  covers  the  following  courses: 

Block   Signal    Maintenance   and   Op- 
eration. 
Interlocking. 
Signaling. 

Elementary  Electricity. 
Electric  Light  and  Power. 
Telegraphy. 
Telephony. 
Railroad  Operation, 
Train  Operation. 
Station  Work. 
Railroad  Accounting. 
Freight  Traffic. 
Passenger  Traffic. 
Analysis   of    Statistics. 
Track  Work  in  English. 
Track  Work  in  Japanese. 


Surveying  and  Mapping. 

Railway  Civil   Engineering. 

Railway   Mechanical   Engineering. 

Locomotive  Course. 

Air  Brake  Course. 

Gas  Engines. 

Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Car  Opera- 
tion. 

Mechanical   Drawing. 

Sheet-Metal    Pattern    Drafting. 

Boiler  Construction  and  Repairs. 

Machine  Design. 

Refrigeration. 

Car  Building. 

Car  Repairing. 

Shop  Practice  and  Plumbing  and 
Pipe   Fitting. 

Although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  push  this  work  among 
the  employees,  over  1,600  have  already  asked  for  assistance  and 
of  these  80  per  cent,  are  at  present  in  good  standing  with  the 
bureau.  The  scheme  of  the  work  is  along  the  lines  of  the  cor- 
respondence school,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  originate 
many  text  books. 


RAILROAD  RELIEF  DEPARTMENT 


NEW    YORK    RAILROAD    CLUB. 

Joseph  X.  Redfern,  superintendent  of  the  relief  department  of 
the  Chicago,  P.urIington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  read  a  paper  at  the 
November  meeting  of  this  club  discussing  the  importance,  value 
and  the  results  of  a  properly  organized  relief  department,  choos- 
ing the  one  on  the  Burlington,  which  is  generally  recognized 
as  being  among  the  best,  as  an  example.  The  paper  also  touched 
upon  the  comparative  justice  of  the  two  acts  which  are  now 
being  agitated  before  Congress,  entitled  the  "Employers*  Liabil- 
ity Act"  and  "The  Workman's  Compensation  Act." 

On  the  Burlington  Railroad  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  are  members  of  the  relief  department  and  about  8.> 
per  cent,  of  the  permanent  force  are  members.  Practically  alf 
of  the  engine  and  train  men  have  joined  and  the  average  deat* 
benefit  carried  by  them  is  $1,475.  ^  bey  carry  an  average  dail* 
benefit  of  $1.70  per  da}'.  The  members  are  carrying  $23,ooo,oor 
death  benefit  and  $1,500,000  general   accident  death  benetit. 

During  the  I'l  years  of  the  existence  of  this  department  th 
railroad   company   has  expended  $1,350,000  in   paying  operating 
e.xpenses,  which  however  does  not  include  a  large  number  ol 
items   that   are   ordinarily   included   in   operating   expenses   of   a 
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department,  for  instance,  office  rent,  work  done  by  employees  of 
other  departments,  etc. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  club 
show  a  present  total  membership  of  1,566  and  an  entirely  satis- 
factory financial   condition. 

H.  S.  Hayward,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  New 
Jersey  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  newly  elected 
president,  was  inaugurated  at  this  meeting. 


BOOK  NOTES 


The   Indicator  Handbook.     By   Charles    N.    Pickworth.     Cloth, 
142  pages,  5  X  7^  inches.    Illustrated.    Published  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand  &  Co.,  23  Murray  street,  New  York.     Price,  $1.50. 
This  excellent  little  work  constitutes  a  simple  and  eminently 
practical  analysis  of   the  principles,  construction  and  operation 
of  the  steam  engine  indicator,  and  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
clearness  of  its  style  in  handling  the  subject  from  every  point  of 
view.     Interesting  chapters  are  included  on  errors  of  the  indi- 
cator connections,  of  the  reducing  rig,  and  of  the  indicator,  all 
of   which   are    subjects   which   merit   more   attention   than    they 
have  hitherto  received.    The  book  also  contains  a  separate  chap- 
ter devoted  to  the  use  of  indicators  in  connection  with  gas  and 
oil   engines;    while   optical    indicators,   pressure    indicators,   etc., 
are  also  given  attention. 


Machine  Drawing.  By  Gardner  C.  Anthony.  Cloth,  160  pages, 
6  X  7J4  inches.  Illustrated.  Published  by  D,  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  $1.50. 
The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  very  widely  used  in  engin- 
eering schools  of  the  better  sort,  and  the  improvements  which 
the  present  edition  represents  should  commend  it  to  a  still  larger 
number  of  those  interested  in  the  subject.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  author  to  teach  and  encourage  the  use  of  concise,  graphic 
terms  by  adopting  the  idiomatic  phrases  of  the  engineer,  and  to 
suggest  many  useful  means  for  acquiring  facility  in  this  form  of 
expression.  The  system  of  projection  laught  is  that  which  the 
best  practice  demands,  and  examples  have  been  selected  with  a 
view  to  establishing  its  principles  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time.  The  solution  of  geometric  problems  is  required  by  prac- 
tical methods  in  use  by  draftsmen,  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary 
geometric  construction.  In  particular  the  graphic  statement  of 
problems,  which  gives  a  definite  layout,  is  a  great  labor  saving 
device  for  both  instructor  and  student.  The  hook  contains  196 
illustrations  and  228  problems. 


The  "Mechanical  World"  Pocket  Book  and  Year  Book  fof 
1910.  Published  by  Emmott  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  65  King  St.,  Manches- 
ter, England.    388  pages,  4x6,  illustrated.     Price  12  cents. 

This  is  the  twenty-fourth  edition  of  this  valuable  little  work, 
and  it  is  fully  equal  in  every  way  tx)  the  high  value  which  has 
been  set  upon  its  predecessors.  The  book  deals  comprehensively 
with  the  usual  engineering  questions  of  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  machinery  in  general.  There  is  a  lengthy  section 
on  the  shapes,  speeds  and  feeds  of  cutting  tools,  with  supple- 
mentary sections  dealing  with  milling  cutters  and  twist  driils. 
Entirely  new  sections  on  standard  screw  threads,  high  speed  steel 
and  its  treatment,  and  constructive  details  of  gas  engines  have 
been  added  since  the  last  edition,  and  several  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  many  useful  reference  tables  with  which  the  book 
abounds.  It  contains  also  a  most  complete  index  and  a  diary 
and  memoranda  of  about  60  pages  for  191 1. 


"The  Effect  of  Keywav.s  on  the  Strength  of  Shafts,"  by 
Herbert  F.  Moore,  has  just  been  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  42  of 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  This  bulletin  gives  the  result,  of  tests  to  determine 
the  relative  strength  of  solid  shafts  and  of  shafts  with  keyways. 


A  table  showing  power  tansmission  by  cold-rolled  shafting  with 
keyways  and  a  diagram  illustrating  the  weakening  effect  of 
keyways  are  given.  Copies  of  Bulletin  No.  42  may  be  obtained 
gratis  upon  application  to  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Director  of  the  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ENGINEERING  VS.  GUESSWORK. 
To  the  Editor: 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  American  Engineer  regret  is 
expressed  that  the  reporters  on  boiler  design  at  the  Railway  Con- 
gress did  not  assign  reasons  for  their  preferences  toward  the 
round-top  or  Belpaire  boilers.  If  these  reasons  had  been  frankly 
given,  would  they  not  have  read  something  like  this:  "On  the 
X.  &  Y.  R.  R.  they  had  some  trouble  in  the  corners  of  some  fire- 
boxes of  this  t)rpe''    (which  may,  or  may  not,  have   been  well 

designed),   and    "Mr.   thinks   this   or   that    shape   about 

right."  How  many  roads  have  reached  the  decision  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  availability-  and  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  the  whole  firebox  ends  of  an  adequate  number  of  boilers 
of  each  type  in  the  same  service,  there  being  every  reason  to 
believe  that  each  is  the  best  of  its  type?  Yet  firebox  troubles  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  great  source  of  expense  and  delay  in  the 
motive-power  department. 

Is  this  not  one  of  many  cases  in  which  the  unwillingness  to 
investigate  may  be  causing  much  needless  expense?  The  con- 
centration of  attention  upon  the  business  aspects  of  the  motive- 
power  problems  have  so  far  superseded  interest  in  them  as  engi- 
neering questions  that  the  investigations  are  superficial.  Then 
many  reports  to  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders* 
Associations  consist  largely  of  tabulations  of  practices  of  the 
different  railroads,  established  as  indicated  above;  and  practice 
of  the  majority  prevails  as  "having  stood  the  test  of  practical 
experience."  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  considerable 
expense  could  be  saved  on  almost  any  railroad  by  more  thorough 
and  more  independent  engineering.  G.  E. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Chief  Draftsman,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Erecting  Super- 
visor or  Assistant. — Man  with  sixteen  years  experience  in  rail- 
road motive  power  departments ;  10  years  served  as  draftsman 
and  chief  draftsman,  and  6  years  in  present  position  as  erecting 
and  machine  shop  inspector  in  both  car  and  locomotive  depart- 
ments.   Address  X.  Y.  Z. 


Designing  Engineer.— A  first-class  designing  engineer  on  lo- 
comotive works,  or  tools  and  equipment.  Familiar  with  modem 
shop  methods  and  thoroughly  original  in  ideas.    Address  C.  V.  F. 


Car  and  Locomotive  Draftsman. — Man  with  short  experience 
on  railroads  and  with  car  building  companies  wishes  position  as 
draftsman  where  opportunities  for  advancement  are  satisfactory. 
Address    H.    E.    E. 


Shop  Foreman. — A  practical  man  whose  experience  includes 
drafting  room,  roundhouse,  erecting  shop  and  machine  shop 
work,  and  who  is  now  foreman  of  one  of  the  best  and  most 
efficient  shops  in  the  country,  desires  a  better  position  where 
ability  will  receive  reward.     Address  F.  G.  Q. 


Mechanical  Engineer  or  Chief  Draftsman. — Long  experi- 
ence in  the  drafting  room  of  railways;  at  present  chief  drafts- 
man ;  wishes  position  on  a  southern  railway.     Address  P.  F.  R. 


Draftsman. — Yotmg  man  with  two  years'  experience  in  rail- 
road shop  and  drawing  room  desires  a  position  in  the  west- 
Address  J.  C»  H. 
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PERSONALS 


W.  F.  Lowe  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  R.  R. 


F.    B.    Childs,   master   mechanic   of   the   Northern   Pacific,    with   ofEce  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  died  at  Spokane  last  week. 


C.  T.  Ripley  lias  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Ry.  at  Topeka.  Kan. 


B.  Hoffman  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Ry.  at  Topeka,  Kan. 


D.  E.  SfLLivAN,  master  mechanic  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  at  Evanston, 
Wyo.,  has  had  his  office  removed  to  Green  River,  Wyo. 


Geo.    Donahue,    formerly   superintendent   of   the    Readvillc   shops   of   the 
New  York,   New  Ilavcn  and  Hartford  R.   R.,  has  resigned. 


Rtdolph  Ellzey  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Kentwood  & 
Eastern  Ry.,  with  office  at  Kentwood,  La.,  succeeding  John  May,  resigned. 


F.    E.    Marsh,   assistant   master  mechanic   of  the   Pennsylvania  R.    R.    at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  machine  shops  at  Altoona,  Pa. 


S.  T.  Harris  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  car  shop  at  Pratt  City, 
Ala.,  on  the  Birmingham  Southern  R.  R.,  succeeding  H.  \V.  Howell,  re- 
signed. 


B.  M.  .\n-cwin  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder  of  the  Birmingham 
Southern  R.  R.,  with  office  at  Pratt  City,  Ala.,  succeeding  J.  N.  Collins, 
deceased. 


Geo.  Whiteley  has  been  promoted  from  road  foreman  of  engines  to 
master  mechanic  of  District  1,  on  the  Saskatoon  division  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Rv. 


J.  L.  Bi-TLER.  master  mechanic  on  the  White  River  division  of  the  St 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Ry.  at  Cotter,  Ark.,  has  been  transferred 
to  Crane,   Mo. 


F.  A.  Chase,  formerly  general  mechanical  inspector  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  has  retired  after  almost  61  years  of  con- 
tinuous service. 


S.  R.  RicH.ASDS,  general  inspector  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  R.  R.,  has  been  promoted  to  be  shop  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany's  Xevv   Haven   shops. 


C.  R.  DoBSON  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  in  the  car  depart- 
ment of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  suc- 
ceeding C.  Setzekorn,  resigned. 


G.  H.  Watkins  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  New  Jersey  division,  at  Meadows,  N.  J.,  succeeding 
Edwin   Schenck,  Jr.,  promoted. 


E.  B.  Gilbert,  having  resigned  the  office  of  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  has  been  appointed  special 
agent  of  the  motive  power  department. 


H.  C.  OviATT,  master  mechanic  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.,  has  been  promoted  to  be  general 
inspector,  with  headquarters  at  New  Haven. 


Louis  Fleischbein  has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent  for  the  West- 
cm  Pacific  R.  R.  at  Sacramento,  Cal.  He  was  formerly  general  foreman 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  shops  at  Bloomington,  111. 


J.  F.  McDoNOUGH  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Middle 
division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  with  headquarters  at 
Newton,   Kan.,  vice  Mr.  E.   E.   Maclovec,  transferred. 


Chas.  D.  Chandler  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  machine  shop,  Oregon 
Short  Line  R.  R.,  at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Mr.  Chandler  was  recently  in  a 
similar  capacity  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  the  Frisco  lines. 


C.  J.  Stewart,  master  mechanic  of  the  Central  New  England  R.  R.,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  R.  R.,  with  office  at  Waterbury. 


Edwin  Schenck,  Jr..  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  at  Meadows,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic 
at   the  Trenton    shops,   succeeding   F.    E.    Marsh,   promoted. 


Joseph  Quicley,  general  foreman  of  the  Chattanooga  shop  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Ry.,  has  been  promoted  to  be  master 
mechanic  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R.  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 


H.  B.  Hayes,  general  foreman  of  the  Danville,  Ky.,  shop  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Ry.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Chattanooga  shop  of  that  road,  succeeding  Joseph  Quigley,  promoted. 


Oscar  Kuenzel,  formerly  an  editor  on  this  Journal,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


G.  W.  LiLLiE  has  been  made  an  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Idaho 
division  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  in  charge  of 
mechanical  matters,  including  the  supervision  of  the  Pocatello  shops  and 
roundhouse. 


Geo.  a.  Holden,  formerly  roundhouse  foreman  on  the  Michigan  Central 
R.  R.  at  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  foreman  of 
the  locomotive  department,  with  office  at  Grayling,  Mich.,  succeeding  E.  A. 
Keeler,  transferred.  _  ..  -.  ...    .... 


H.  C.  May,  master  mechanic  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.,  at 
South  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  with  office  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  suc- 
ceeding O.  S.  Jackson. 


Wm.  Garstanc,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
also  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Cincinnati  Northern  R.  R.,  with 
office  at  Indianapolis. 


Frederick  B.  Childs,  master  mechanic  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
recently  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  being  stricken  while  on  an  inspection 
trip  to  Spokane,  Wash.  He  was  46  years  of  age  and  was  formerly  in  the 
employ  of  the  Great  Northern   Ry. 


G.  M.  Gray,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  at 
Greenville,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with 
office  at  Greenville,  succeeding  E.  B.  Gilbert,  who  has  been  appointed  special 
agent  of  the  motive  power  department. 


C.  T.  BoYNTON  has  been  promoted  from  night  foreman  at  Avon,  N.  Y., 
shops,  Erie  R.  R..  to  be  general  foreman  at  the  same  terminal.  Mr. 
Boyiiton  succeeds  H.  Clay,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Eric  shops  at 
Dunmore,   Pa.,  as  machine  shop  foreman. 


R.  G.  Smock,  secretary  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Des  Moines  R.  R.,  with  office 
at  Des  Moines,  la.,  will  hereafter  have  charge  of  the  purchase  of  all 
materials  and  supplies.  This  is  incidental  to  the  resignation  of  W.  J. 
Souder  as  auditor  and  purchasing  agent  of  that  railroad. 


George  Hunter,  former  master  mechanic  at  Palestine,  Tex.,  for  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  and  for  the  past  few  years  master 
mechanic  for  the  Kansas  City  Southern  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  has  been  made 
master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


Willard  Kells,  master  mechanic  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  resigned.  Mr.  Kells  will  go  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  as 
assistant  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  with  headquarters  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  Mr.  Kells  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
for  the  last  ten  years.  

A.  P.  Prendercast,  master  mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  at 
the  Mount  Clare  shops,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R.,  with  office 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeeding  John  Hair,  resigned.  This  appointment 
became  effective  Nov.  16. 


Robert  Potts,  who  until  his  retirement  from  active  service  seven  years 
ago  was  master  car  builder  of  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  at  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  nearly  25  years,  died  recently,  aged 
71  years.  Since  leaving  the  car  department  he  had  been  general  inspector 
of  the  Buffalo-Detroit  division. 


W.  H.  Hamilton,  division  master  mechanic  at  Argentine,  Kan.,  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  has  been  transferred  to  Chanute,  Kan., 
succeeding  A.  Mitchell,  retired.  E.  E.  Machovec,  division  master  mechanic 
at  Newton,  Kan.,  succeeds  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  James  McDonough,  general 
foreman  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  succeeds  Mr.  Machovec. 


C.  M.  Hoffman,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
R.  R.  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  east  of  Sparks  at  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
in  charge  of  mechanical  matters,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  Ry.,  with  office  at 
Kingsville,  Tex.,  succeeding  John  Nicholson,  resigned. 


A.  DiNAN,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Ry.,  at  St.  Madison,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  superintendent 
cf  the  southern  district  of  the  western  lines,  with  office  at  Amarillo,  Tex. 
He  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Pan  Handle  division  and  territory  from 
Clovis,  Tex.,  to  Belen,  but  not  including  shops  or  roundhouse  at  Belen. 
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M.  J.  Drury,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  northern  district  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  at  La  Junta,  Col.,  has  now  jurisdiction 
over  the  Albunucrque  shops  and  roundhouse,  which  have  been  transferred 
from  the  coast  lines  to  the  northern  district.  The  latter  now  includes  the 
Western,  Arkansas  River,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Rio  Grande  divisions. 


L.  R.  Laizure  has  been  promoted  from  general  foreman  of  the  Susque- 
hanna shops,  Erie  Railroad,  to  be  master  mechanic  of  the  Cleveland  shop, 
including  the  Mahoning  division.  Mr.  Laizure  has  had  a  varied  experience 
on  the  Erie  R.  R.  as  inspector  for  new  equpiment  and  general  foreman  at 
the  large  shops,  Hornell  and  Susquehanna,  respectively.  He  succeeds  H.  B. 
Brown,  resigned. 


H.  B.  Brown,  for  several  years  master  mechanic  of  the  Mahoning  Di- 
▼ision  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  at  Cleveland,  O.,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  a  similar  capacity. 
Before  accepting  employment  with  the  Erie  Mr.  Brown's  previous  experience 
had  been  altogether  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  as  machinist,  engi- 
neer, road  foreman  of  engines  and  master  mechanic. 


J.  E.  MuHLFELD,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  since  leaving  that  road  engaged  in 
special  mechanical  expert  work  for  several  roads,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.,  with 
headquarters  in  Kansas  City.  He  succeeds  William  Coughlin,  who  had  the 
title  of  general  manager  and  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Muhlfeld  will  be  in 
charge  of  transportation,  maintenance  of  way  and  equipment,  and  the 
engineering   and   purchasing   departments. 


William  C.  Eknis,  for  many  years  master  mechanic  of  the  old  New 
Jersey  Midland  Railroad,  and  its  successor,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna 
and  Western  R.  R.,  died  at  has  home  in  Patcrson,  N.  J.,  on  October  30, 
in  his  6Gth  year.  Mr.  Ennis  at  one  time  held  the  position  of  master 
mechanic  on  the  Central  New  England  R.  R.  and  Delaware  and  Hudson 
R.  R.,  in  addition  to  serving  the  American  Locomotive  Company  in  various 
capacities.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  and  an 
associate  member  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. 


W.  H.  DooLEY,  master  mechanic  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R. 
at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  that  company  and  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  with 
office  at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  succeeding  J.  P.  McCuen,  retired  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Mr.  Dooley  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
learned  the  machinist's  trade  in  the  old  Grant  and  the  Rogers  Locomotive 
Works  of  that  city.  Before  going  South  about  ten  years  ago  he  was  with 
the  Erie  R.  R.  at  the  Bergen  junction  ships. 


Charles  E.  Randall,  railroad  representative  of  Manning,  Maxwell  and 
Moore,  died  suddenly  in  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  on  October  22.  Mr.  Randall  was 
sixty-nine  years  old.  He  had  attained  a  wide  acquaintance  with  railroad 
officials  throughout  the  country,  and  his  modest  and  unassuming  demeanor 
with  kis  readiness  to  oblige  at  any  and  all  times  had  made  them  to  a  man 
his  appreciative  friends.  On  account  of  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  work  at  th-;  ace  of  fourteen,  at  which  time  he  became  an 
apprentice  in  the  Taunton  Locomotive  Works.  At  twenty-five  he  was  chief 
engineer  on  a  steamboat.  A  few  years  later  he  went  with  the  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  Works,  in  East  Boston,  where  he  was  employed  until  1879. 
On  June  1,  1881,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Com- 
pany as  mechanical  engineer  and  salesman,  and  has  been  connected  with 
them  since  that  time.  When  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  pur- 
chased the  Hancock  Inspirator  in  1900,  Mr.  Randall  then  became  associated 
with  that  company  and  has  represented  its  allied  industries,  the  Ashcroft 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Consolidated  Safety  Valve  Company,  the 
Hayden  &  Derby  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Hancock  Inspirator 
Company.     The  funeral  was  held  at  Boston  at  2  P.  M.  on  October  25th. 


CATALOGS 


IN  WRITING  FOR  THESE  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  JOUaNAL, 


Decorative  Lighting  Outfits. — The  General  Electric  Company  has  just 
issued  a  folder.  No.  B-3011,  describing  its  decorative  lighting  outfits  for 
Christmas  trees.  rV  .:.';,!  ;.■: 


Feed  Water  Treatment. — The  Dearborn  Drug  and  Chemical  Works,  in 
a  booklet  entitled  "The  Treatment  of  Boiler  Feed  Waters,"  explains  the 
Dearborn  methods  and  gives  much  valuable  information  in  connection  with 
scale   formation   and   boiler   incrustation   in   general. 


Bolt  Cutters.  Nut  Tappers  a\d  Pipe  Threaders. — Catalog  No.  28, 
issued  by  Wells  Brothers  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  describes  and  illustrates 
the  complete  line  of  the  above  Little  Giant  tools  man-ufactured  by  the 
company  and  contains  instructions  for  sharpening  taps,  dies  and  die  bands, 
with  several  thread  tables  of  value. 


Metallized  Filament  Incandescent  Lamps. — General  Electric  Co.  bulle- 
tin 4780  describes  and  illustrates  the  Gem  laifip,  which  has  a  higher  econ- 
omy and  greater  illuminating  power  than  the  carbon,  although  less  efficient 
than  either  the  tantalum  or  tnazda  Tills  bulletin  supersedes  all  previous 
bulletins  on  the  subject,'-'';--- -.•!'.   ' .!      '-^•'-■>'.- 


Graphite  Products. — A  new  booklet  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  covering  the  Dixon  line  of 
products  that  are  widely  used  in  railroad  service.  The  booklet  runs  to 
40  pages,  and  is  quite  attractively  illustrated  by  means  of  photographs 
showing  different  views  of  railroad  stations  and  yards,  different  types  of 
locomotives,  stretches  of  track,  signals,  bridges,  etc. 


Thermit  Rail  Welding. — -This  interesting  operation  forms  the  title  of  a 
most  complete  catalogue  by  the  Goldschmidt  Thermit  Co.,  90  West  St., 
New  York.  It  is  doubtful  whtther  the  subject  could  possibly  be  treated 
with  more  clearness  in  the  same  number  of  words  than  is  exhibited  in  this 
book  of  16  pages.  It  is  finely  illustrated  from  photographs  which  are 
directly  to  the  point  as  explanatory  of  the  text. 


Hot  Metal  Working  Machines. — The  Ajax  Manufacturing  Co.  has  just 
issued  a  new  catalogue  which  fully  illustrates  the  various  lines  of  the 
Ajax  machines,  together  with  the  many  products  produced  in  them  by  the 
machine  method.  The  catalogue  devotes  several  pages  to  the  illustration  of 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  wide  range  of  forgings  which  aie  possible 
through  the  use  of  forging  machines.  The  book  is  also  very  complete  in 
useful   reference  tables  in  connection  with  this  work. 


Cast  Steel  Valves  and  Fittings. — The  Crane  Co.,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  in 
a  special  steel  catalogue,  presents  the  line  of  the  above  which  they  have 
been  manufacturing  for  some  time  to  meet  the  steadily  growing  demand 
for  a  superior  grade  of  goods  especially  adapted  for  high  pressure  saturated 
and  superheated  steam  lines  and  extreme  hydraulic  service.  The  catalogue 
contains  64  pages  and  illustrates  the  steel  valves  and  fittings  which  are 
ordinarily  considered  standard,  with  a  -variety  of  useful  information  in 
connection    therewith.  H-i>' ■;-:■''  •      V."»,' ' 


Draft  Gear. — The  T.  H.  Symington  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  Farlow 
draft  gear,  has  issued  a  very  attractive  catalogue  covering  its  features  in 
detail  which  are  associated  with  this  arrangement.  The  book  contains 
several  excellent  cuts  of  the  assembled  gear  and  the  various  component 
parts.  Two  of  its  illustrations  in  particular  are  of  much  interest  in  demon- 
strating the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  "coupler  without  a  yoke" 
can  be  removed  when  contrasted  with  the  yoke  coupler. 


Cutter  Grindeks. — This  is  the  title  of  a  catalog  issued  by  the  R.  K.  Le 
Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  which  through  the  completeness 
of  presentation  becomes  a  treatise  on  the  .subject.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely illustr;ited  with  many  most  interesting  photographic  reproductions  of 
the  Universal  Cutter  and  Tool  Grinder  at  work  on  actual  operations.  The 
machine  is  shown  at  work  on  a  wide  ranee  of  subjects,  including  milling 
cutter  teeth,  cut-off  saw,  reamers,  drills  and  mandrels.  The  catalog  con- 
tains 70  pages  and  carries  a  great  amount  of  useful  information  on  this 
subject. 


Unit  Switch  CONTiiOL.— -The  new  Westinghouse  hand  operated  switch 
control  is  attracting  much  interest  and  favorable  comment  among  railway 
men.  The  company  made  this  control  an  attractive  feature  in  its  exhibit 
at  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  and  has  just  issued  a  very  complete  cir- 
cular. No.  1189,  descriptive  of  the  system.  Recent  orders  placed  with  the 
Westinghouse  Co.  for  this  HL  control  include  equipments  for  the  following 
roads:  Ohio  Electric  Company,  Illinois  Traction  Company,  Peoria  Rail- 
way &  Terminal  Company,  Winona  Interurban  Railway  Company,  Indiana 
Union  Traction  Company,  Alton,  Jacksonville  &  Peoria  Ry. 


Articulated  Compound  Locomotive. — Bulletin  No.  1006,  issued  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  entitled  "Manual  of  the  American  Articulated 
Compound  Locomotive,"  clearly  describes  and  illustrates  this  type  of  con- 
struction which  has  attained  a  considerable  vogue  in  this  country.  Con- 
siderable space  in  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  intercepting 
valve  and  its  operation,  and  to  the  power  reversing  gear  and  by-pass  valres. 
The  bulletin  is  accompanied  by  a  most  elaborate  inset  drawing,  covering 
the  various  positions  of  the  intercepting  valve  under  different  conditions, 
which  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself. 


Electrification  of  the  Cascade  Tunnel. — The  General  Electric  Co. 
has  recently  issued  a  very  attractive  bulletin  illustrating  and  describing 
the  electrical  equipment  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  the  Cascade 
Tunnel  Division.  The  section  electrified  is  part  of  the  main  lini;,  including 
the  tunnel  through  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  difficulties  encountered 
before  electrification  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  overcome  are  told 
in  Bulletin  No.  4755.  As  similar  conditions  exist  on  other  trunk  lines, 
this  pamphlet  will  be  of  interest  to  show  the  ability  of  electric  traction  to 
handle  traffic  satisfactorily  on  sections  of  other  railroads  where,  owing  to 
certain  physical  conditions,  operation  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  unde- 
sirable. 
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Watthour  Meters. — A  very  instrucfive  pamphlet  on  the  principles  of 
construction  and  operation  of  watthour  meters  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Westinghousc  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company.  Though  in  the  form 
of  a  descriptive  circular,  the  pamphlet  goes  at  some  length  into  the  ques- 
tion of  rates  and  the  theory  of  meters,  and  points  out  the  importance  of 
the  various  features  and  adjustments  of  modern  meters,  both  A.  C.  and 
I).  C.  Even  to  one  reasonably  familiar  with  the  subject,  the  pages  on 
"Selection  of  Watthour  Meters"  will  bring  out  valuable  points  often  lost 
sight  of.  The  circular  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
meter  operation.     Its  title  is  Circular  1137. 


Locomotives  for  Passenger  Service.— Record  No.  67,  issued  by  the 
r.aldwin  r.ocomotivc  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  illustrates  and  describes 
fourteen  locomotives  recently  built  by  that  company  for  passenger  work. 
Th'-  designs  shown  include  several  wheel  arrangements  and  cover  a  wide 
range  in  weight  and  capacity.  For  high  speed  work  where  sufficient  adhesion 
can  be  secured  in  a  locomotive  with  two  pairs  of  driving  wheels  the  Atlantic 
type  appears  to  be  favored  because  of  its  large  steaming  capacity.  The 
Record  indicates  that  where  the  trains  are  so  heavy  that  three  pairs  of 
driving  wheels  are  required,  the  Pacific  type  is  generally  employed.  The 
Record  maintains  its  usual  attractive  appearance  and  typographical  excel- 
lence. 


NOTES 


Safety  Car  Hkating  and  Lkuiti.vg  Co. — This  firm  announces  that  its 
office  for  the  southeastern  district  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  removed 
from  the  Home  Life  Building  V)  506  Munsey  Building. 


Burton  W.  Mudce  &  Co. — This  company,  which  manufactures  the  Gar- 
land car  ventilation  devices,  ha%  appointed  J.  L.  Phillips  manager  of  its 
electric  railway  department.  Car  ventilation  is  a  very  live  subject  with 
electric  railways,  and  Mudge  &  Ps^^ve  recognized  this  fact  by  organizing 
a   department   devoted   to  that  particular   line. 


GiSHOLT  Machine  Co.  and  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son.— In  connection 
with  the  association  of  interests  which  has  been  formed  between  these  two 
companies,  it  is  further  announced  that  coincident  with  the  new  relation- 
ship, Edward  T.  Ryerson  and  Clyde  M.  Carr,  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son, 
become  directors  of  the  Gisholt  Machine  Co. 


Edgar  .Allf.n  Americ.vn  Manganese  Steel  Co.— Walter  Brinton,  super- 
intendent of  the  manganese  steel  department  of  the  Taylor  Iron  and  Steel 
Co.  since  1895,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  above  company 
as  consulting  engineer.  Mr.  Brinton 's  headquarters  will  be  at  the  New- 
castle, Del.,  plant. 


Reliance  Engineering  and  Equipment  Co. — F.  G.  BoUes,  commercial 
engineer  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  has  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  above  company  at  1417-1419  Majestic  Bldg.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  which  he  has  t.n  equal  interest  with  C.  A.  Tupper  and  others. 
The  company,  which  is  taking  on  a  number  of  additional  exclusive  agencies, 
will  remove  December  1  to  415.  416  and  417  Engineering  Bldg.,  and  will 
considerably  extend  the  scope  of  its  operations. 

Duff  Manufacturing  Co. — Announcement  has  been  made  by  this  com- 
pany, of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  that  it  has  acquired  the  business  of  William 
Forgie,  Washington,  Pa.  The  transaction  implies  the  purchase  of  the 
entire  Forgie  plant,  including  its  business  and  all  rights  and  privileges  of 
making  the  oil  well  jacks  which  were  originated  by  William  Forgie  in  the 
early  days  of  the  business.  While  the  Duff  company  will  continue  to 
manufacture  its  own  jacks,  they  will  take  up  all  of  the  original  Forgie 
models  and  place  them  on  the  market. 


John  I.  Rogers  has  opened  a  New  York  office  in  the  City  Investing 
Building  at  1C5  Broadway,  and  will  now  use  it  as  his  Main  Office.  He  is 
making  a  specialty  of  forging  by  the  steam  hammer,  the  drop  hammer 
and  the  hydraulic  press;  of  special  rolling,  such  as  railway  tires  and 
rolled  wheels;  of  the  use  and  manufacture  of  alloy  steels;  of  machine 
shops  and  power  plants  and  of  general  iron  and  steel  works  engineering. 
Mr.  Rogers  resigned  from  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  of  Philadelphia 
about  one  year  ago  to  take  up  professional  practice  and  since  that  time 
has  been   <:ngaged   in   consultation    work   and  design   along  the  above   lines. 


Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company. — It  is  announced  by  this  company 
that  Thomas  F.  Meek,  415  Moffat  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been 
appointed  their  representative  for  Southern  Michigan,  and  the  boiler  trade 
in  Toledo,  O.  Mr.  Meek  was  secretary  and  manager  of  sales  for  the 
Detroit  Steel  Casting  Company  for  twenty  years.  He  has  a  wide  circle 
of  friends  and  his  genial  disposition  and  excellent  reputation  should  com- 
bine to  make  him  popular  and  successful  in  his  new  line  of  work.  It  is 
also  announced  that  Frank  R.  Goehler  has  been  appointed  the  Chicago 
railroad  representative  of  this  company,  with  office  at  1143  Marquette 
Bi'ildine,  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Goehler  was  formerly  connected  for  some 
four  years  with  the  purchasing  department  of  the  A.  T.   &  S.   F.   Ry.  C». 


at  Chicago,  resigning  to  accept  a  position  as  Factory  Business  Manager  with 
The  Buda  Company,  at  their  works  at  Harvey,  111.  He  is  a  young  man  of 
wide  business  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  enjoys  a  most  excellent  reputa- 


tion. 


FOR    YOUR     CARD    INDEX 


Some  of  the  more  important  articles  in  this  issue  arranged  for 
clipping  and  insertion  in  a  card  index.  Extra  copies  of  this  page 
zvill  be  furnished  to  subscribers  only  for  eight  cents  in  stamps. 


Boiler  Washout  System        Amer.  Eng.,  igio,  p.  469  (December). 

Fully  illustrated  description  of  the  National  Boiler  Washing 
Co.'s  apparatus  as  applied  in  Corning  enginehouse.  N.  Y.  C. 
Lines. 


Coaling  Station  at  Corninj^,   N.  Y. 

Amer.  Eng.,  rgio,  p.  463  (December). 
Reinforced  concrete  structure  of  the  Holman  balanced  bucket 
type,  coaling  on  three  tracks.  Steam  heated,  electric  lighted  and 
altogether  an  excellent  example  of  up-to-date  construction  and 
arrangement.  Does  not  have  weighing  hoppers.  Built  by  Roberts 
&  Schaofer  Co.,  Chicago. 


Doors— Engine  House  Amer.  Eng.,  rgto,  p.  467  (December). 

Photographs  and  drawings  showing  ihe  construction  of  the 
Pitt  balanced  doors  as  used  for  enginehouses,  example  being  at 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  on  the  N.  Y.  C. 


Locomotive — 2-6-6-2  Type.C.  &  O.Ry. 

Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  471  (December). 
Illustrated  description   of  locomotives  built  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Co.     Very  large  boiler  with  6  ft.  6  in.  combustion 
chamber  and  24  ft.  tubes.     Boiler  is  illustrated  and  described. 


Locomotive  Terminal  Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  461  (December). 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES  AT  CORNING,  N.  Y. 
Complete  and  fully  illustrated  description  of  a  terminal  con- 
structed from  the  standard  plans  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. 
Has  a  30  stall  enginehouse.  Large  and  fully  equipped  power 
house.  An  excellent  machine  shop.  Rem  forced  concrete  coaling 
station,  which  is  steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 


Machine  Tools— Lathes       Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  490  (December). 

Illustrated  description  of  recent  engine  and  motor  driven 
lathes  designed  and  built  by  the  American  Tool  Works  Co., 
Cincinnati. 


Machine  Tools — Radial  Drill 

Amer.  Eng.,  iqio,  p.  488  (December). 
Fully  illustrated  description  of  very  powerful  radial  drill  built 
by  the  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.  of  Cincinnati, 


Machine  Tools — Sbaper       Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  495  (December). 

Illustrated  description  of  a  26-inch  triple  geared  shaper.    Built 
by  John  Steptoe  Shaper  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
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Straight  Reamers  With  Taper  End 


These  Reamers  from  J4  to  54i  inclusive,  have  4 
flutes;  from  11/16  to  1%  inclusive,  have  5  flutes;  from 
I  S/16  to  Ij4,  inclusive.  6  flutes. 


These  Reamers  are  especially  designed  for  use 
in  Structural  Iron  and  Steel,  Boiler  Plate  and 
Bridge  and  Ship  Building.  They  are  cleared 
before  hardening  and  are  used  for  a  rough, 
heavy  class  of  work.  They  are  now  used  to  a 
great  extent  with  air  tools. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Co. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


WET  OR  DRY  HOPPERS 
ENAMELED   IRON 


DUNER  CAR  CLOSET 


DUNER  COMPANY 

He  SO.  CLINTON    STREET 

CHICAGO 


"BROWNHOIST" 

Locomotive    Crane 
Fueling  Tender  of  Locomotive 


•<  BROWNHOiST  **    Locomotive    Cranes 

With  or  without   Grab  Buckets,  are  indis- 
pensable in  General  Railroad   Construction 
Shops  and  Yards. 
Write  for  Circular  "K." 

THE  BROWN  HOISTiNG  MACHiNERY  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:    NEW  YORK  and  PITTSBURG 


EDWARDS 

TRADE 

'PAOWNYC" 

MARK 


Our 


Anti-Rattlers    and  Wedge 
Locks 


together  with    our  weather  stripping 
make  tight  sashes. 

Car  windows  fitted  with  our  No.  7  Locks  are  a  com- 
fort in  cold  weather.  In  the  summer  months  the 
sash  can  be  easily  operated  by  the  passenger  with 
absolute  protection  against  accident  by  falling. 
Write  for  catalog,  etc. 

The  0.  M.  EDWARDS  CO.,    Syracuse,  N.  V 


STOCKBRIDGE  PATENT 
TWO-PIECE-CRANK 


25°#. 


vs. 


STOCKBRIDGE    MACHINC 

Riw  Tirk  Offici:  NUis-ltBUt-rNi  Ci.,  Ill  hutan. 


THE    PLAIN    CRANK    AS 
A   POWE|R   SAVER 

TESTS  MADE  SHO'W 

Stockbridg'e  Shapers 

Save  25' lo 

CO. 


Write  for  complete   teats  made   at 
the  W.   P.  I.  by  H.  P.  FAIRHELD 


1I70R.C  ES  TKR. 
MASS. 
PkMc  Cust:  IviM,  lickir<  t  McCni,  Ln  tifilK.  Su  Frucisti 


RIEHLE  TESTING  MACHINES 


Testing  Machines,  Hydraulic  Pumps  and  Frrsart. 
Robie  Jacks,  Iron  Founders  and  Machinist*.  Rieklt 
Bros.  Testing  Machine  Co.,  14S4  N.  9th  SC. 
Philadelphia.     New   York  CMioe,  ItO   Ubctty   •». 


■)()0 


\Ml-:Uir.\X    EN'GIXEER    AND    RATEROAD    TOrUXAI. 


December.   1910. 


Watthour  Mi,Ti-RS. — A  very  in^trnc{ivc  pamphlet  on  the  principles  of 
con-lnictiun  and  oprvation  of  wattliour  meters  lias  just  been  issued  by  the 
^'csiinphousc  Electric  and  Manufacturing  (..ompany.  Thoutrh  in  the  form 
of  a  'loscriptivf  circular,  tlic  i>amphl(t  goes  at  some  length  into  the  ques- 
tion of  rates  nnil  the  thi  ory  of  meters,  and  points  out  the  importance  of 
'the  variou"?  features  and  adjustments  of  modirn  meters,  both  A.  C.  and 
I>;  C".  Kven  to  one  reasonalily  familiar  with  the  subject,  the  pages  on 
"Sflecf  ion  of  Watt  hour  Meters"  will  bring  out  valuable  points  often  lost 
>tKht  uf.  Ttie  circular  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
meter  uperati^n.     Its  title  is  Circular  .1137. 


^'"  liftr^TftoiiVKS  ro«=  PAssES^tR  Skiivii'p;  ^Record  No.  <I7,' issued  by  the 
J'-a'tlwin     F-oconiOfivt'' Works,    Philailelphia,    Pa.;    ilhi-trates    and    describes 

■lpu}-t<'vn  IofHHlMivc>  revintly  tuilt  by,  tliat  company  for  passenger  work. 
Tlf  deSiiiiisyliuwii  include  sever.'il  vvIkcI  .nrrancements  and  cover  .T  wide 
r.intt  in  w-eiyltf  and  cipacily.  For  high  speed  work  where  sutlicitnt  adhesion 
tan  be  secure  d  in  a  Ideoniotive  with  two  jiairs  of  diivint  wheels  the  Atlantic 
typf  .npptars  to  be.  favored  because  of  its  large    steamins    capacity.      Tiie 

"  ko'witd  indii'atf.".:  that  wbero  the  trains  are  so  heavy  that  three  pairs  of 
Isiviitg  wheel.-,  are  r>  ijuired,  the  Pacilic  type  is  gent  rally  cmplcytd.  The 
Keci.rd   maintains  litWustiat  attractive   appearance   and   typographical   cxcel- 

'leTiCi  .■  '■!''■''■'■■'"■'''  ■    ' 


NOTES 


..  >.\F;:ty  (ah  HjATtNfi  AND  Lir.HTtv;  <"o — Thi'-  firm  announces  that  its 
;: gffici-  for  the  soutlicasfern  district,  at  Washington,  I).  ('.,  has  been  removed 
■  Ji^itt,  the  Hptne  I,ifv  BirfWine  to  5,06  Munsey  nuildin.ii.  •>  ,    '■^.;'.   '"     .■ 


BrHTp>-  W.   Mt-Iif,K&'Ct>;--^This  coinpan.v.   which  m.inuf.ictures   the   (iar- 

,fand  .ear. Vent i^ltit1n   devices,    ha.s  appointed  J.    L.    Pliillips   manager   of   its 

electric    railway    dvpartinrnt.      Car   ventilation    is   a    very   live    subject    with 

'  elietric  railways^  and   .Nludgc  &  t'o;'  have   recogni2ed  this   fact  by  organumg 

;'..».,<l«>{^«rttnent,dvVotcd  to  that  particular   line. 

■/■.'•^•■i^''<>^t-  M.wi'ilxi;..t;ri...A!i:>  JTosEfrt  A«»iist)!«' &  So?i.— In  connection 
wit1»  tile  ajSocttiioiV  of  interests  whie^i  ha-  be('n  formed  between  these  two 
roijipani(-.Ti  it  is  further  announced  that  c<iincijent  with  the  new  relation- 
'hip,  Edwattl  T.  l^yttVon  and  Clyde  .M.  Carr.  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son. 
twcotne  di.rc5f.drs  cjf  *hc  G.i.shoJtMaclHnc Co. 


Err.AR  .\!.Lt.v.  AMEidi-A.N  MANtJANESfe  StEEL  Co, — Walter  Urinton,  supcr- 
rntcndent  of  the  nmnga.nesf  tteel  fltpariiner.t  of  the  Taylor  Iron  and  Steel 
Ca  vsfDfcl*?)^,  has  rt.tfgncd  to  aecept  a  position  with  the  .nbuvc  company 
as- ^otisiilting  eniiini^r.  Mr.'  Brinton's  headquarters  will  be  at  the  New- 
•castlfj  pel.,  plant.      ■-;■''■■-•. 

'•"'•'v-  •-■"'..■;''••■ .  ''•',-  I   ,  ■;.. .    -T-i 

'  ,'■  TIkj.IASC'i;'  ENGi.NKFKiNr.    AN-n    KtjripMK.vT    Co. — F.    G.    Holies,    commercial 

•efitineer  of  the  A]lis-(."liaTmers  Co.,  h.is  re'-iuned  in  order  to  devote  his 
"entire   tmie   to   the   .ibove   company   at    MlTUl'.t    Majestic   Bldg.,    Milwaukee. 

.Wis.,  in  which  lie  has  ;.n  equal  intere-t.  with  C.  .\.  Tupper  and  others. 
The  company,  which  is  takins  on  a  nutnlur  of  additional  exclusive  agencies, 
wdl  reitiovc  iH-cembcr  1  to  415,  41C  and  417  Engineering  Hldg.,  and  will 
oonsideTabty  extend  the  scope  of  its  oiK-rations. 

l)t»F  afAwrr.'»rTiT«i.v>'.  Co. — .\nnounccment  has  been  made  by  this  com- 
pany, of  J'ittsburtfh,  Pa.,  Ih.-it  it  has  acquired  the  business  of  William 
For^'ie,  Wa-hiiK'fon,  Pa.  The  tran<-aetion  implies  the  purchase  of  the 
entire  Forrie  plant,  inele.dini:  it-,  business  and  all  rights  and  privileges  of 
making  the  oil  well  jacks  which  were  originated  by  William  I'orgie  in  the 
early  days  of  the  busiiifs.s.  While  the  I>ulT  company  will  continue  to 
manufacture  its  owii  jacks,  they  will  take  up  all  of  the  original  Forgie 
models  and  plaice  them  on  the  market. 


!>< 


V  ;- JoiiM  1.  Ror.F.RS  has  opened  a  New  York  office  in  the  City  Investing 
Huitding  at  K.O  P.roailway,  and  Will  now  use  it  as  his  Main  Office.  lie  15 
.nial<iiig  a  specially  of  forging  l.y  th<-  steam  hamnu  r.  the  drop  haninier 
and  the  hydratuic  press;  of  speci.Tl  rolling,  such  as  railway  tires  and 
rolled  wheels;  of  the  use.aiid  manufacture  of  alloy  steels;  of  machine 
shops  and  power  plants  and  of. general  iron  and  steel  works  engineering. 
Mr.  Rogers  resigned  from  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  of  Philadelphia 
.ibrtut  one  year  ago  to  take  up  professional  practice  and  since  that  time 
hps   been   in?a.ecd  jti-  consii|tation    work   and   design    along    the    above    line<. 


\".,:Fj*1.1-S  Hollow  Stavbolt  Companv. — Tt  is  announced  by  this  company 
that  Thom.ls  F.  Meek,  115  Moffat  Ruilding,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been 
ri^P'vinted  their  representative  for  Southern  Michigan,  and  the  boiler  trad. 
in  Toledo,  O.  Mr.  Meek  was  secretary  and  manager  of  sales  for  the 
Detroit  Steel  Casting  Company  for  twenty  years.  He  has  a  wide  circle 
.f  friends  .-md  his  peni.d  disposition  and  excellent  reputation  should  com- 
bin;-. to  make  him  popular  anil  successful  in  his  new  line  of  work.  It  is 
aI«o  announced  that  Fr.ink  R.  GoehKr  has  been  appointed  the  Chicago 
railroad  representative  of  this  company,  with  office  at  1143  Marquette 
P>fildin!r.  Chicago.  111.  Mr.  Cioehler  was  formerly  connected  for  some 
fotir  yt-ars  with  the   purchasing   department   of   the    A.   T.    &   S.    F.    Ry.    Co. 


at  Chicago,  resigning  to  accept  a  position  as  Factory  Business  Manager  with 
The  Ruda  Company,  at  their  works  at  Harvey.  111.  He  is  a  young  man  of 
wide  business  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  enjoys  a  most  excellent  reputa- 
tion. ...  .       . 


FOR     YOUR     CARD     INDEX 


Some  of  the  more  hnportant  articles  hi  this  issue  arranged  for 
,  lipf'iug  aud  inscition  ni  a  card  index.  Extra  copies  of  this  page 
li'ill  be  fiiniislicd  to  subscribers  only  for  cijiht  cents  in  stamps. 


Boiler  Washout  System        .\mer.  F.\n.,  imp,  p   4(1(1  (  DcccmbcrV 

Fullv-  illustr,nt(vl  description  of  tlic  National  Boiler  Washing 
Co.V  nppnrnti's  :is  npplied  in  Cornine  enpinchouse,  N.  Y.  C. 
T.inos. 


Coaling  Station  at  Coming.   N.  \.  >:?;;.'  '.'' 

,  ;,;,.v;  Amkr.  Enc...  tofo.  p.  46.3  (Doccinbor"). 

Reinforced  concrete  5trnrtiirc  of  the  Holman  balanced  Inickot 
type,  coalinc:  on  three  track?.  Steam  heitcd.  electric  li!;ll^od  and 
altocrether  an  excellent  example  of  up-to-date  constrnction  and 
rirran.erment.  Does  not  have  weicrhincr  hopper?.  Built  hy  R-iln-rts 
X-  Sclaefer  Co..  Chicago.  . 


Doors     F.njiine  House  Amef.  F.nt...  'OTO.  p.  467   CDecemherV 

T^hotocjraph?  and  drawinqr?  showincr  'he  constrnction  of  the 
Pitt  balanced  doors  as  used  for  enfrinehonse?.  example  beintr  at 
rornincr.  y.  Y..  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  ...     ._  .. 


I.ocomotive — 2-6-6-2  Type.C.  \  O.Ry.  •'.''■•<' .,'    V  .; 

.\mer.  Eno.,  to  to.  p.  471   (December). 
Tllu?trntcd  description   of  locomotives  built  by  the  American 
T."<;.imoti\c    Co.      Ycry  Inrpre   hoiK-r   with   6   ft.   6  in.   combu?tion 
chriinbcr  .infl  24,  ft  tubes.    Boiler  i?  illu?trated  and  described. 


Locomotive  Terminal 


Amer.  E.ng..  loio.  p.  461  CDecemberV 


Xr.W  YORK  CF.XTRAL  LTXKS  AT  CORXTXC.  N.  Y.  .: 
Complete  and  fidly  illustrated  dcscri:nion  of  a  terminal  con 
s'.riutfd  from  the  standard  plans  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  TT.  R.  R. 
Ha?  a  30  stall  en!.:iiu'hon?c.  Larp;e  and  fully  equipped  power 
hotise.  All  excellent  machine  shop.  Reinforced  concrete  coalinK 
-tation,  wliich  is  steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 


Machine  Tools -Lathes       Amer.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  490  (December). 

Illustrated  description  of  recent  engine  and  motor  driven 
lathes  designed  and  built  hy  the  Ame-ican  Tool  Works  Co., 
Cincinnati. 


Machine  Tools-  Radial  Drill 

Amer.  Eng.,  iqio,  p.  488  (December;. 
Fully  illustrated  description  of  very  powerful  radial  drill  built 
by  the  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.  of  Cincinnati.  ...    ,         .: 


Machine  Tools — Shaper       Amer.  Eng.,  iQio,  p.  495  (December). 

Illustrated  description  of  a  26-inch  triple  geared  shaper.     Built 
by  John  Steptoe  Shaper  Co.,  Cincinnati.  ."  i.-^v  ,  \ 


December,   1910. 
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Straight  Reamers  With  Taper  End 


These   Reamers   irotn    ^   to  |C  inclusive,    have   4 

flutes;  from  ir/i6  to  1J4  iiichisivc,  have  5  flutes;  from 
I  S/16  to  lYi,  inclusive,  6  flutes.  !^>;..  ■...•': 


hll*':v>,; . ,' 


J. 


These  Reamers  are  especially  <lesigned  for  use 
in  Structural  Iron  and  Steel,  Boiler  i'late  and 
Bridge  and  Ship  Building.  They  are  cleared 
before  hardening  and  are  used  for  a  rough, 
heavy  class  of  work.  They  are  now  used  to  a 
great  extent  with  air  tools. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Co. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  U.  5.  A. 


WET  OR  DRY  HOPPERS 
ENAMELED    IRON 


DUNER  CAR  CLOSET 


DUNER  COMPANY 

116  SO.  CLINTON    STREET 

CHICAGO 


Cfi 


BROWNHOIST 

Locomotive    Crane 
Fueling  Tender  of   Locomotive 


» 


««  BROWNHOIST  **    Locomotive    Cranes 

With  or  without   Grab  Buckets,  are  indis- 
pensable in  General  Railroad   Construction 
Shops  and  Yards. 
^^••;4S;C         Write  for  Circular  "K." 

THE  BROWN  HOISTING  MACHINERY  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:    NEW  YORK  and  PITTSBURG 


EDWARDS 

.  TRADE 

^^PAOWNYC" 

MARK  ■    -V    ■■ 


Our     Anti-Rattlers     and  Wedge    Bolt 
Locks  .  , ;  .  :(■ 

tog-etlier   with    on  r   weathef  strtppiniff 

make  ti.vrllt  sashes.      . 


Car  windows  fitted  with  our  No.  7  Locks  are  a  com- 
fort in  cold  weather.  In  the  siunmer  months  the 
sash  can  be  easily  operated  by  the  passenger  witli 
absolute  protection  ajjfainst    accident  hy  falling. 

Write  for  catalog,  etc. 

The  0.  M.  EDWARDS  CO.,    Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


STOCKBRIDGE  PATENT 
TWO-PIECE-CRANK 


25  7. 


vs. 


THE    PLAIN    CRANK    AS 
A    POWEIR    SAVER 

TESTS  MA.OE  SHO"W 

Stockbridge  Shapers 

Save  25°/o 


Write   for   complete    tests    made    at 
the  W.  P.  I.  by  H.  P.  FAIRFIELD 


STOCHBRIDGE    MACHINE 

Nm  Ytrk  OllJCi:  NIKs-Benent-Paid  Co.  Ul  IroWwif. 


CO. 


'VirOR.CES  TER. 

MASS. 

PkHic  Cms!:  Marroa.  Illckari  t  McCooa,  Los  knitles.  Su  Ftancisca 


RIEHLE  TESTING  MACHINES 


Testing  Machines,  Hydraulic  Pumps  and  PrcMca, 
Robie  Jacks,  Iron  Founders  and  MachinittA.  RieUc 
Bros  Testing  Machine  Co.,  14S4  N.  »th  SC, 
Philadelphia.     New  York  Office.  120   Liberty   k 
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THE  ARM 


OF 


'^American''  Full  Universal  Radial  Drill 

IS  RiaD 


Rigidity  of  Arm  Structure  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  accurate  drilling. 
The  arm  of  our  newly  designed  Full 
Universal  Radial  Drill  is  equally  as 
rigid  as  that  of  the  "American" 
Plain  Radial. 


4-5—6—7  FT.  ARMS 
ALL  STEEL  GEAR  DRIVEN-BRONZE  BUSHED  THROUGHOUT 

The  arm  is  made  in  the  form  of  upper  and  lower  tube  sections  bound  together  by  a  DOUBLE  WALL  of  metal  rein- 
forced by  heavy  transverse   ribbing. 

The  Saddle  is  unusually  wide  and  rigid  and  can  be  tirmly  locked  at  any  point  along  the  arm  by  means  of  a  powerful 
clamping  device  which  binds  together  the  double  arm  sections  and  saddle  into  a  very  compact  unit. 

This  forms  the  best  possible  construction  for  resisting  all  torsional  and  bending  strains. 

The  Tapping  Attachment  is  located  near  the  arm  girdle  and  not  in  the  saddle,  as  in  other  designs  of  Universal  Radials. 

It  is  operated  by  a  lever  conveniently  placed  on  the  head. 

This  is  a  decided  advantage,  for  it  permits  the  use  of  More  Liberal  Proportions  in  the  TAPPING  ATTACHMENT 
ana  also  in  the  Saddle  Mechanism. 

THE  TAPPING  ATTACHMENT  FRICTIONS  are  of  our  "Patented"  DOUBLE  BAND  Type,  consisting  of  an  outer 
contracting  and  an  inner  expanding  friction,  and  will  transmit  more  power  than  any  other  friction  of  similar  dimensions. 

THE  HEAD  is  Triple  Geared  and  affords  i  direct,  and  2  reduced  speeds.  It  can  be  swivelled  fhrough  a  complete  circle 
by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  and  worm  which  engages  a  worm  wheel  fixed  to  the  head.  This  feature  is  of  special  value  in 
setting  the  spindle  for  angular  drilling  The  worm  holds  the  swivelling  head  in  any  position  and  eliminates  all  possibility 
of  accident,  through  the  head   swinging  around  of  its  own  weight  when  the  clamping  bolts  are  loosened. 

The  many  other  excellent  features  of  these  machines  are  fully  described  by  Circular  No.  365,which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you. 

The  drilling  of  holes  is  every  bit  as  important  as  any  other  work  done  in  a  machine  shop  and  should  be  given  just 
as  much  attention. 

To  accomplish  the  best  results  the  very     best  of  tools  must  be  used. 

Remember,  your  shop  is  the  very  foundation  of  your  business,  therefore  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  perfect  it  in 
every  way  possible. 

The  American  Tool  Works  Company 

LATHES  PLANERS  CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A.  SHAPERS         RADIALS 
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Belts  slip  £uid  clutches  will  stick 
Gesurs  are  usuzJly  attended  by  noise 

and  noise  means  wear,  and  wear  shortens 
the  life  and  accuracy  of  a  machine   tool. 

THE  POND  REVERSING  MOTOR  PLANER 

A  variable  speed  planer  with  one  reversing  motor 
on  floor  connected  direct  to  driving  shaft. 

No  generator  or  motor-generator  in  system.  The  entire  drive  has  no  belts,  clutches,  gears, 
overhanging  drive,  projecting  pulleys   or  dripping  oil  reservoirs. 

Only  ONE  motor.    Small   independent  motor,  shown  on  arch,  is  for  raising  and  lowering  cross-rail. 
No  dash  pots  in  controller.  '■'■■■ 

And  it  is  all  on  the  floor  or  near  the  floor,    where  it  is  always  accessible.     No  overweighted  arch 
and  projecting  parts  that  are  liable  to  be  put  out  of  commission  by  an  overhead  traveling  crane. 

The  Pond  Reversing  Motor  Planer  occupies  a  minimum  floor  space  and  is  a  silent  running  machine 
that  represents  the  utmost  in  planer  design.  It  is  the  first  successful  variable  speed  planer  reversed  with- 
out mechanical  device  of  any  kind. 

Any  cutting  speed.     Any  return  speed.     Instant  reversal  at  any  time  without  shock,  jar  or  hesita- 
tion.     The  changing  of  speed  is  so  easy  and  positive 
that  the  operator  can  slow  down,  stop  or  speed  up  at 
any  instant  of  the  stroke. 

//  interested  in  saving  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
on  your  planing  costs,  write  for  details. 


72-in.  Pond  Variable 
Speed  Planer  with 
patent  direct  revers- 
ing motor  drive. 


Afote  the   eniirm  absence 

of  belts,  clutches  and 

pro/ecting  pulleys. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 


Ill  BROADIVAY,  NEW  YORK 


SALES  OFFICES^Botton:  Oliver  Bldg.  PhlladHphia:  21st  and  Callowhlll  Sts.  Pitttburg:  Prick  Bldg.  Cleveland:  Kookcreller  Bldg.  Hanlltoa,  0.:  Th<  NUaa  tot* 
Work!  Co  Ottrolt:  UaJestlc  Bldg.  Chicago-  Commercial  National  Banic  Bldg.  St.  Louii:  516  North  3rd  St.  Birmingham,  Ala.:  Brown-Marx  Bide.  Aiaals  tw  Caa- 
ada:  The  Canadian  Falrbanka  Co..  Ltd..  MonUeal,  Toronto.  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver.  Agentt  for  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona:  Harrtm,  Blckard  *  llcCtaa,  in 
Townsend  St..  San  Franciaco.  Cal.,  and  164-8  Nortli  Los  Angeles  St..  U>s  Angelea,  Cal.  Germany:  F.  O.  Kretschmer  &  Co.,  Frankfort  a.  IL  Italy:  Ing. 
Va«hl.  Milan.    Japan:  F.  W.  Hornet  TOO/-  Yokohama. 
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THE  ARM 


OF 


^^  American''  Full  Universal  Radial  Drill 


Rigidity  of  Arm  Structure  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  accurate  drilling. 
The  arm  of  our  newly  designed  Full 
Universal  Radial  Drill  is  equally  as 
rigid  as  that  of  the  "  American " 
Plain  Radial.  /  ;•     ^w  .  v;; 


IS  RIGID 


■.■-'^•jVfi'i'^^v^" 


''■■>i 


.,'.  .*:..s 


4-5— 6     7  FT.  ARMS 
ALL  STEEL  GEAR  DRIVEN-BRONZE  BUSHED  THROUGHOUT 

(1  JMuer  tube  sccUuiis  buiiiuJ  tuyxtiicr  by  a  DOUBLE  WALL  of  metal  rein- 


Tlio  anil  is  inade  in  ttic   lunn  ni    uiij)>.  r  .iiid  i"\\ 
forced  by  heavy  transverse   ribbiiii;. 

The  Saddle  is  uiui.iiialiy  wide  ami  rigid  and  eaii  be  firmly  lucked  at  any  poinl'  along  the  arm  by  means  of  a  powerful 
clamping  device  which  binds  together  llie  double  arm  ^ections  and  saddle  into  a  very  compact  unit. 

This  forms  the  best  possible  construction  for  resisting  all  torsional  and  bending  strains.     ■■:^::-';<y.:.-^:^r/'-'.^:y-'''  --i-'''  ':■■:.':  ^■ 
.The  Tappnig  Attachnunt  is  localid  mar  the  arm  girdle  and  not  in  the  saddle,  as  in  other  dcsiirns  of  Uiliversal  Radials. 
<'  -  '';It  is  operated  by  a  lever  convenivntl\   placed  un  the  iiead. 

This  is  a  <lccidi(I  advaiit;;gc,  un-  it  permits  the  use  of  More  Liberal  Proportions  in  tlie  TAPPING  ATTACHMENT 
ana  also   in   the    Saddle   AkchaniMU. 

THE  TAPPING  ATTACHMENT  FRICTIONS  are  of  ..ur  •'Patented-  DOUBLE  BAND  Type,  consisting  of  an  outer 
contraotinu  aii'l  an  inner  expanding  iricliuu,  and  will  transmit  mnro  power  than  any  other  friction  of  similar  dimensions. 

THE  HEAD  is  Triple  Geared  and  alTortls  r  direct,  and  2  n-dnccd  speeds.  It  can  be  swivelled  through  a  complete  circle 
by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  and  worm  which  engages  a  worm  wheel  llxed  to  the  head.  This  feature  is  of  special  value  in 
setting  the  spindle  ff)r  angular  drilling:  The  worm  holds  t'ho  >wivel!ini,'  l-.ead  in  any  position  and  eliminates  all  possibility 
of  accident,   fhrougli   the   luad    ^winging  amimd  of   its   own  wi  ight   when   the  clamping  bolts  are  loosened. 

The  many  other  excellent  features  of  these  machines  are  fully  described  by  Circular  Xo.365,which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you. 

The  drilling  of  holes  is  every  bit  as  important  as  any  other  work  <lone  in  a  machine  shop  and  should  be  given  just 
as  much  attention,;       '  , 

To  accnmjilish  the  bes;tfestiJts  the  very     best  of  tools  nni-t  he  used. 

Rememlier.  your' shop, is  the  very  foundation  of  your  liu>ines-.  therefore  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  perfect  it  in 
every' way  i»ossihle. 

The  American  Tool  Works  Company 

LATHES  PLANERS  CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A.  SHARERS  RADIALS 


Deveaieek,    I'.UO. 


AMERICAN    ENG^NE5;R   AND.^II^ 
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I  Belts  slip  and  clutches  ivill  stick 
Gears  are  usually  attendee)  by  noise 

feS>^?iv  i  21*^^  noise  means  wear,  and  wear  shortens 
'/VK;;;^  life  and  accuracy  of  a  machine   tool. 

THE  POND  REVERSING  MOTOR  PLANER 

c  S  •  ;  ;' ;  S^^^        variable  speed  planer  with  one  reversing  motor 
j  7;-s  on  floor  connected  direct  to  driving  stiaft. 

>.■•.  No  generator  or  motor-generator  in  system .      Tlie    (.-ntire    drive   lias   rio^^l^: /^hitches,    gears, 

■  overlianging   drive,   jjrojecting  ])ulleys   or   drijijMng  oi|  I'eservoirs.  ;.     \/r.        ,    -    '    {; 
Only  o.M-:  motor,    .^mall    independent   motor,   sl»>\v:n.t«iaJCeiT,,isr^ 
;;;.-i:J!jp.dash  pots  .in  controller.  ■''■ '^'- 'J '■':■■'':;■ '''?.-  :     \  ■■■'■■^- ''■■''•'  ■"■'■■•''    '■'"''■• 

'  "*        And  it  is  all  on  the  tioor  or  near  the  tloor.   vvhere  it  is  aTvvays  accessihle.    No  overweighted  arch 
and  projecting  parts  that  are  liable  to  be  put  out  of   C(!mmissioh  by  an  overtu-ad  traveling  crane.  '  '-": 
'''/'■":  /T^^    Pond  Reversing  Motor  l*laner  occupies  a  minimum  floor  space  and  is  a  silent  running  machine 
that  represents  the  utmost  in  planer  design.     It  is  the  first  siiceessful  variable  speed  planer  reversed  with- 
;,  .out  mechanical  device  of  any  kind.        '''.:^-Cf'^-yW\-^-^:'^v'-l^--:'':'-^ 
•  >i   :•       Any  cutting   speed.      Any   return   speed.      Instant  reversal  at  any  time  nitlnmt  shock,  jar  or  hesita- 
tion.     The  changing  of  speed  is  so  easy  and  positive  v;^ .  :;,-,..v::v 
that  the  opcrat<.ir  can  slow  down,   stop  or  speed  up  at    -A^^ 
any  instant  of  the  stroke.  .-,,     . 

//  interested  in  saving  frdiniyta^peircettf. 

.    o«  your  planing  costs,  %<rite  fpr  dcidils^   '-::C^':-:'<y ■■■''' 


72-in.  Pond  Variable 
Speed  Planer  with 
patent  direct  revers-, 
ing  motor  drive.;    ,:-; 


JI[ote   the    entirm   absence 
..   of  belts,  clutches  and 
projecting  pulleys. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 


Ill  BROADW^AY.  NEW  YORK 


SALES  OFFICES — Boston:  Olirer  Bldg.  Philadalphja:  2I»t  and  Callowliill  sts  Pittsburg:  Fiick  Bhig.  Cleveland:  ItorKifelkr  RldK  Hamiltoa,  0.:  The  M;m  Tool 
Works  Co  Detroit:  Majestic  Bklg.  Chicago'  Commercial  .National  Bank  Bide  St.  Louis:  51G  Nortli  3rd  St.  Birmingham.  Ala.:  Br«wn-Man  Bld«.  Aianti  far  Caa- 
ada:  The  Canadian  FalrtankB  Co..  Ltd  ,  Montreal.  Toronto,  Winnipcij  and  Vancouver.  Agents  (or  California.  Nevada  and  Arizona;  Harron,  Rickard  *  McCtac.  13S 
Townsend  St.,  San  Ftanci»c»,  Cal.,  and  161-8  .North  I.o$  Ansclis  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Germany:  F.  G.  Krn^hn.r  iV  ('■>.,  FVankfort  a.  IC.  Italy:  lug.  bcoU 
Vaghl,  Milan.     Japan:  F.  W.   Home,  70C/-  Yokotiama. 
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HAMMERS 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

of  our  Single  Stand  Steam  Hammers  in  the  following  sizes; 

400-lb.,  600-lb.,  800-lb.,  llOO-lb.,  1250-lb.,  1500-lb., 
and  2000-lb. 

^  We  can  design  and  build  to  meet  any  requirements. 


Double  Stand,  Drop,  Forging, 
Axle,  Steel  Tilting 
Planishing  and  Blooming 


I  Hammers 


WRITE  FOR  BULLETINS 


T^VGINEERING 


ESTABLISHED 
1S68 


lliaivceTpoRio.   U.S.A. 


CHICAGO.  ILL.  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURG.  PA.  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Railway  Kxchnngre  165  Broadway  Frick  Buildinf  Brown-Marx  Bldsr. 

LONDON  PARIS  BRUSSELS.  BELGIUM  COPENHAGEN  TOKIO 


The  Morton  Draw-Cut 
Railroad  Shaper 

This  shaper  will  crown  and  plane  axle  boxes, 
plane  the  brass  shells  to  fit,  and  plane  shoes  and 
wedges,  at  a  saving  of  from  25  to  40% 
over  ordinary  methods.  This  machine 
is  also  equipped  for  doing  a  general 
line  of  Shaper  work. 

For  further  particulars  address 

The  Morton 
Manufacturing  Company 

MUSKEGON  HEIGHTS.  MICH. 

Also  builders  of  Cylinder  Planers  and  a  full  lint  of 
Draw*C«t  Pillar  Shapers 


i 
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One   customer   who    sent   us   an   order   for   ANOTHER 

"DDr^lOI^IVI"  BORING,  DRILLING  AND 
r^ilQiVi/IOI  Wl^  MILLING  MACHINE 

said  he  HAD 
TO  DO  IT  be- 
cause EVERY- 
BODY ALL 
OVER    THE 

WORKS  want- 
ed to 

BORROW 

the  one  he  al- 
ready had.  This 
is  better  than  any 
ad.    we    could 

WRITE. 


:"  -"sssBf^f- 


LICAS  MACHINE  TOOL  CO.,  (aI^Iv'TSf)  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I.  S.  A. 

ABENTS-WUUaM  t  Wilsn,  Moitrul.  Cuidi ;  C.  W.  BirtN,  Griffitks  I  Co..  Lniii ;  Klnt  H.  Scbitti.  CilieM,  Bnssils,  Lli(i.  Paris,  Milii.  Sabai,  Birciliu ;  Schichirit  t 
Sclitti,  lirifai,  niiM,  SttckMB.  SL  Pitinhiri,  Capiikafii,  Bitfapnt ;  Onnll,  McCrar,  Ltl.  Sjfiaay,  AistraHa  ;  iMraws  I  intit,  Yakahau.  lapH 


If  it  is  Speed,  Accuracy, 
Convenience  and  Low  Cost 
of  Production  you  want 


THE 
FOSDICK 
MACHINE 
TOOL  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG  "D" 
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The  "Occasional  Jfob"  is  the 
"Steady  Diet"  of  the  Railroad  Shop 

^  In  but  few  shops  are  manufacturing  conditions  possible. 

^  Repair  parts  are  required  one  at  a  time,  and  in  a  hurry  at  that. 

^  The  Vertical  Turret  Lathe  is  just  the  tool  for  those  conditions  because  of 
its  universal  adaptability.  ,. .: 

^  Vertical  Construction  (easy  chucking),  Quick  Speed  Change  (the  right  cut- 
ting speed).  Centralized  Control  (no  wasted  steps),  Power  Traverse  of  Heads 
(saving  muscular  effort).  Universal  Movement  of  Main  Head  (same  tools  for 
largest  and  smallest  piece  of  same  type)  and  many  other  distinctive  features 
reduce  the  time  for  ONE  piece  in  proportion  to  the  saving  on  many. 

Catalog  V-32  tells  the  whole  story.  .       ^  . 

The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.     Bridgeport,  Conn. 


THE  CROWNING  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  OUR  SUCCESS 


Is  made  more  glorious  to  us  in  that  every  one  of  more  than   a  thousand  customers  who 
gladly  concede  their  greatest  success  during  the  past  thirty  years  to  the  use  of 

AJAX  FORGING  MACHINERY 

Let  us  prove  to  you — at  our  own  risk — what  we  can  save  for  you  in  your  production. 
Write  us  what  your  requirements  are  and  let  us  figure  it  out  for  you,  exactly. 

THE  AJAX  MFG.  CO.,    3800  Lakeside  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AMF.RICAX    EXGIXKER    AXD    RAILROAD    TOURXAL 
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For  StejelPassencer  Cars 

-    On  ACCOUNT    OF  THE    FACT   THAT   $T EEL  CaRS1?E^ 

QUIRE  ABOUT  Twice  THE  Radiating  Surface  re- 

'QUIRED  bvTHE  O.LD  WoODEN    COACH—  A  GrEAT 

Saving  can  be   accomplished,  by  THiEUsEorr 
OUR  ASBESTOS  CARilNE  wh  ich  is  a  NdN-CoN- 

DUCTOR    AND  WlkLNoTDlSINTEGRkrE.  -j^ 

"   This   is    made  wholly  from JlsrsESTosxiy 


^ND    C*^S^%  E.    E AS  ILy;,,SjK4Jjte'^t Oi 'lil'^'^'^^'^ 


o^^y 


t 

t^Ji^lDE   X.O     J-ONG     X    A    1  78   &   7Z   TillCK 

t  ARE  Specialists  ON  RaiuobdS 


<_~s.»»^ 
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OUR   cat:alo<soC^^ 
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J  oh"  is  the 


''Steady  Diet"  of  Jhe 

;.  .;■:  ::'i^  In  but  few  shops  are  manufacturing  conditions  possible.    :  HfC  >^4' 

:V~v  ••^•^I  Repair  parts  are  required  one  at  a  time,  and  in  a  hurry  at  that.  'KI^^j. 

:  :f  ?-fl  The  Vertical   Turret  Lathe  is  iust  the  tool  for  those^^^c^ 

.     ■  •<;its  universal  adaptability.   -:■, ......    r^..^^-^^ 

'^^^^  \  ertical  Construction  (easy  chucking),  Quick  Speed  Change  (the  right  cut- 
;.;;-;>;:•  ting  speedj.  Centralized  Control  (no  wasted  stepsj,Po\ver  iTayijrse  of  Heads 
;:-:i:;r'<(saving  muscular  effort),  Universal  Movement  of  Main  Head  (sdme  tools  for 
/'.;•;;■      largest  and  smallest  piece  ol  same  tvpe)   and   manv   other  distinctive  features 

J;^^  .reduce  the  time  tbr  ONE  piece  in  proportion  to  the  saving  on  many. 
:>^K;:.';:-f.  >j'^'- -Catalog  \^^^^^^^^^  ''^'iyj 
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The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.;  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


THE  CROWNING  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  OUR  SUCCESS 


Is  made  more  glorious  to  us  in  that  every  one  of  more  than   a  thousand   customers  who 
■    Y  gladly  concede  their  greatest  success  during  the  past  thirty  years  to  the  use  of 

,     ^         AJAX  FORGING  MACHINERY 

Let  us  prove  to  you — at  our  own  risk — what  we  can  save  for  you  in  your  production. 
Write  us  what  your  requirements  are  «nd  let  us  figure  it  out  for  you,  exactly.  ... 

THE  AJAX  MFG.  CO.,    3800  Lakeside  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ANADIUM  STEEL  CASTINGS 

are  as  strong  as   Carbon   Steel 
Forgings. 

The  frames  shown  here  are  part  of  an  order  for  six  Mallet  Compound 
Locomotives  now  building  at  the  Schenectady  works  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad.  Each  loco- 
motive requires  four  frames,  and  each  frame  weighs  about  8,000  pounds. 
The  castings  are  30'  4"  long  and  the  average  tensile  strength  (on  ten  frames) 
is  80,975  pounds  per  square  inch;  the  elastic  limit  is  45,024  pounds. 

These  locomotives  will  weigh,  when  completed,  414,000  pounds  each. 

The  use  of  Vanadium  in  the  most  important  parts  of  new  locomotives 
results  from  the  recognition  of  this  element  as  "The  Master  Alloy**  in  the 
improvement  of  modern  steel. 

American  Vanadium  Company 

330  PRICK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


^-J^X^^A* 
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JUST  THE  THING 

FOR       LOCOMOTIVE       FIREBOXES 


TAT 

ADJUSTABLE 
CROWN  STAY 

For  Equalizing  the  Tension 


WE  FURNISH  SLEEVE,CAP  and  ROUND  NUT 


PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

GEN'L  OFFICES.  328  FRICK   BUILDING  B.   E.   D.  STAFFORD,  GEN'L  MANAGER 

J.  ROGERS  FLANNERY  &  COMPANY.  Selling  Agents 

FRlCK   BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GEO    E.   HOWARD.   EASTERN  TERRITORY  W.  M.  WILSON.  WESTERN  TERRITORY 

COMMONWEALTH   SUPPLY   CO  .  SOUTHEASTERN   TERRITORY 

TOM.  R.  DAVIS.   MECH,\NICAL   EXPERT 
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X]^M)IUM  STEEL  CASTINGS 

are   as   strong   as    Carbon    Steel 
M:   Forgings.  '^''%A,cy  .^-v;.-; 

■  The  frames  shown  here  are  part  of  an  orde^*  for  six  Mallet  Compound 
Locomoti\cs  now  building  at  the  Schenectady  works  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad.  Each  loco- 
motive requires  four  frames,  and  each  frame  weighs  about  8,000  pounds. 
The  ccistings  are  30'  4  "  long  and  the  average  tensile  strength  (on  ten  frames) 
is  80,975  pounds  per  square  inch;  the  elastic  limit  is  45,024  pounds. 

These  locomotives  w ill  weigh,  when  completed,  414,000  pounds  each. 

The  use  of  \'anadium  in  the  most  important  parts  of  new  locomotives 
results  from  the  recognition  of  this  element  as  "The  Master  Alloy"  in  the 
improvement  of  modern  steel.  ■:>■•■ 

American  Vanadium  Company 

...,:::,.■:,:,...  330  PRICK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


>>-^.. 
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JUST  THE  THING 

FOR      LOCOMOTIVE      FIREBOXES 


irms^^HnwOK^^ff*- 3 


US*©  &miAO 
m^SHO  STAYS 
©ACK  OF 


I 


ADJUSTABLE 
CROWN  STAY 

For  Equalizing  the  Tension 


WE  FURNISH  SLEEVE,CAP  and  ROUND  NUT 


PITTSBURGH.  PA,  U.  S.  A. 

GEN'L  OFFICES,  328  FRICK  BUILDING  B.  E.  D.  STAFFORD,  GEN'L  MANAGER 

J.  ROGERS  FLANNERY  &  COMPANY,  Selling  agents 

FRICK  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

GEO.  E.  HOWARD,  EASTERN  TERRITORY  W.  M.  WILSON,  WESTERN  TERRITORY 

COMMONWEALTH  SUPPLY  CO..  SOUTHEASTERN  TERRITORY 

TOM.  R.  DAVIS.  MECHANICAL  EXPERT 
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Arch  Bar  and 
Continuous  Nut  Locks 


CONTINUOUS    LOCK     FOR  AIR  CYLINDER    BOLTS 


LOCK    ron    STRIKING  PLATE  OR  CARRIER  IRON   BOLTS 

Send  For  Sample  and  Prices* 


mm 


For 

ARCH     BAR 
AND  RESERVOIR 
•  OLTS 


KEYSTONE  NUT  LOCK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

32s  frick  building^  pittsburgh,  penna. 
Flannery  Bolt  Company^  manufacturers. 


The  "FARLOW"  DRAFT  XSEA^ 


the  gear  without  a  yoke 

MAINTENANCE   COST  A    MINIMUM 


THE  T.   H.   SYMINGTON    COMPANY 


BALTlMORt 


ROCHESTER 


CHICAGO 


NEW   YORK 
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jl?gRESSED  STEEIrCAR  CO. 


fKEIGHT  and 
PASSENGER 


CARS 


ALL  STEEL   or 
COMPOSITE 


Bolsters— Break  Beams— Carlines 

AND  OTHER 

PRESSED  STEEL  SPECIALTIES 


Offices:    NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


PITTSBURG 


ST.  LOUIS 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ir—T 


xzir 


ic — T 


iL — ^r 


irzis 


iL — r 
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METALLIC  (STEEL)  SHEATHING 

Durable  and  Fireproof  and  adapted  for  use  oe  the  exterior  of  passenger  cars  having  either  steel  or  wood  franes. 


Provides  Cellular  Air  Chamber  Insulation. 
Easily  renewed  in  sections. 
Reduces  cost  of  Maintenance. 


Requires  no  priming,  surfacing,  or  rubbing. 
Can  be  readily  cleaned. 
Makes  an  attractive   exterior. 


WE    ALSO    MANUFACTURE 


National  Steel  Trap  Doors  and  Liftinsr  Device. 

National  Automatic  Vestibule  Curtain  Catche*. 
Flexolith  Composition  Flooring. 
National  Standard  Roofissr. 


Ideal  Roller  Center  Bearinss. 
Resisto  Insulation, 

Imperial  Car  Window  Screens. 

Roller  Deck  Sash  RatcheU. 

Perfection  Sash  Balances 


General  RailMray  Siippl?^  Co.,  53l'552'535  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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CARNEGIE:    S^EEL    COMPANY 

General   Offices,    PITTSBURG,    PENNA. 


SCHOEN  STEEL  WHEELS 

The  Schoen  Steel  Wheel  has  been  demonstrated  by  large  experience  to  be  the  very  best  wheel  on  the  market  for  use  under 
Engines  and  Tender  Trucks  for  high  speeds,  heavy  traffic  and  severe  conditions  of  operation.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  have  equipped  the  tender  of  their  locomotive  No.  154  with  this  wheel.  Expenditure  for 
new  equipment  should  always  be  accompanied  by  true  economy  in  the  selection  of  materials  which  have  amply  proved  their 
fitness  for  the  conditions  of  service.  FOR  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 

CARNEGIE     STEEL     COMPANY 


AT  THE  FOLLOWING  DISTRICT  OFHCES 

BIRMINGHAM  CHICAGO  DENVER  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  CINCINNATI  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA 

BUFFALO  CLEVELAND  NEW  ORLEANS  PITTSBURG 

EXPORT  REPRESENTATIVES:    UNITED  STATES    STEEL   PRODUCTS   CO.,   NEW    YORK. 


PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
ST.  LOUIS 
ST.  PAUL 
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Arch  Bar  a^c/ 
Continuous  Nut  Locks 


For 

ARCH     BAR 

AND  RESERVOIR 

BOLTS 


.*■  •■  '■  '., 


i  '        -..-r- 


LOCK    rOR    STKr  .%  -   ,  lA;  L  c^w  CARRIER  IRON   BOLTS 

Send  For  Sample  and  Prices' 


KEYSTONE  NUT  LOCK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

325    FRICK   BUILDING-  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

i!  1  Flannery  bolt  Company^  manufacturers. 


The  "FARLOW"  DRAFT  GEAR 


THE   GEAR   WITHOUT  A  YOKE 

MAINTENANCE    COST   A    MINIMUM 


BALTIMORE 


THE   T.    H.   SYMINGTON    COMPANY 

ROCHESTER  CHICAGO 


NEW    YORK 


•I 
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PRESSED  STEEL  CAR  CO. 


FREIGHT  and 
PASSENGER 


CARS 


ALL  STEEL   or 
COMPOSITE 


Bolsters— Break  Beams---Carlines 

:■■■■  jf-^'--:^^v'^^^ly^y  ,....  ,..^. AND  OTHER  ,..   .^..  ;  V: 

" ' 'V^ilf ^  V.i::")P -^^-    PRESSED  STEEL  SPECIALTIES  1    | 

Offices:    NtWYORiC:^^    : 


CHICAGO 


PITTSBURG 


ST.  LOUIS 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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METALLIC  (STEEL)  SHEATHING 

Durable  and  Fireproof  and  adapted  for  use  on  the  exterior  of  passenger  cars  having  either  steei  or  wood  frames. 


Provides  Cellular  Air  Chamber  Insulation. 

Easily   renewed     in    sections. 

'■'^'''■■'^^.■■':^^'^''^''     Reduces  cost  of  Maintenance. 


Requires  no  priming,  surfacing,  or  rubbing. 
Can   be   readily   cleaned. 
Makes  an  attractive   exterior. 


WE    ALSO    MANUFACTURE 


National  Steel  Trap  Dcxjrs  and  Lifting:  Device. 

National  Automatic  Vestibule  Curtain  Catches. 
■  ■-.     .:    ,■  ■. ....     ■  j:.-  Flexolith  Composition  Flooring. 
'.■■'^■-     ',"•  •    "-'"•  National  Standard   RooSbk. 


Ideal  Roller  Center  Bearings. 
^  Resisto  Insulation, 

-■. ,-      Imperial  Car  Window  Screen* 
.    ',   ■:.'  Roller  Deck  Sash  Ratchets. 

;.o.  ■'■..■...■  '  Perfection  Sash  Balance* 


General  RailMray  Supply  Co.,  55h552-5S5  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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CARNEGIE    STEEL    C  O  M  P  ANY 


General    Offices,    PITTSBURG,    PENNA. 


SCHOEN  STEEL  WHEELS 

The  Schoen  Steel  Wheel  has  been  demonstrated  by  large  c.xperiL-ncc  to  be  the  very  best  wliecl  on  the  market  for  use  under 
Engines  and  Tender  Trucks  for  high  speeds,  heavy  traffic  and  severe  conditions  of  operation.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  have  equipped  the  tender  of  their  locomotive  No.  154  with  this  wheel.  Expenditure  for 
new  equipment  should  always  be  accompanied  by  true  economy  in  tlic  selection  of  materials  which  liave  amply  proved  their 
fitness  for  the  conditions  of  service.  FOR  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO    '>...;;.         >.\;'7    .'•  .v 

^^^^^    :  w     CARNEGIE     STEEL     CO  MP  A  NY 


iv    ,  •.'      .  r  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  DISTRICT  OFHCES 

BIRMINGHAM       i:  ".  :.;v  CHICAGO  DE.NVER  NEW  YORK         ^ 

BOSTON  ••••   V;.     CINCINNATI  DETROIT  ;  ,  . :,  PHIL.VDEI.PHIA 

BUFFALO  :''        CLEVELAND  NEW  ORLEANS  .  PITTSBURG 

EXPORT  REPRfiSENTATIVES:    UNITED  STATES    STEEL    PRODUCTS   CO.,   NEW    YORK 


PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
ST.  LOUIS 
ST.  PAUL 
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STANDARD     STEEL     CAR     COMPANY 


NEW  YORK: 


170  Broadway.  GENERAL  OFFICES:  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

WORKS:  Butler,  Pa.,  New  Castle,  Pa.  and.' Hammond,  Ind. 


CHICAGO:  Fisher  Bide. 
STEEL     AND      COMPOSITE 

FREIGHT  CARS 

For  all  Classes  of  Service,  from 
our  Standard  Designs,  or  Accor- 
ding to  Specifications  ol 
Purchasers. 

STEEL CAR  UNDERFRAMBS 
TRUCKS,  BOLSTERS, 

BRAKE  BEAMS,  ETC. 

ELECTRIC  R'Y  TRUCKS 

M.  C.  B.  Type  of  Construction. 

Capacity:  50,00*  Cars  per  Annum 

Write  for  Detailed  Information. 


THE     REASONS     IV  H  Y     OF 

The  Butler  Drawbar  Attachments 

Friction  Gear 


Pip*r    Patents 

6>^    or  9'A  YoKe    or    Combined 

'viritH  the    Farlo^w  A.ttacKinent 

Has   all  tKe   Points  of 

A  Perfect  Gear 


Note   the   Extreme    Simplicity 
Femr  Parts.       Lar^e  M^earins'  Surfaces 


Tandem  Spring  Rigging 

Perfect  Spring  Protectioa.     Light  and  Strong.     IK  or  8x8  Springs.     For  Steel  or  Wood 

U/>e  Butler  Drawbar  Attachment  Co.  ^**Jf  JS"** 


S*Bd     for    Cmtalotf 


mmmi^m 


wm&m^mmmnmmBrmm^mmm 


m 


You  do  not  doubt  that  the  air  rush- 
ing by  this  train  creates  a  |)ower 

1  ou  probably  believe,  no-wever,  that  tnis  po-wer  is  not  available  ror  any- 
useful  purpose.  You  will  be  mucn  interested  -when  told  that  it  can  be  made  to 
tnorougnly  ventilate  your  cars,  and  tnat,  too,  witn  economy,  employing  no  mov- 
ing parts  and,  consequently,  no  maintenance  cost. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  Garland  Car  Ventilators  do 


They  simply  namess  up  these  air  currents 
m  suck  a  Avay  as  to  cause  a  strong  ex- 
haust at  tne  deck  sash,  which  removes  tlie 
vitiated  air  rrom  the  car.  They  use  an 
energy  that  woula  otherw^ise  go  to  waste. 
No  generator  is  required  to  make  the 
current;  no  storage  battery;  no  wires  to 
aistrihute,  ana  no  ran  to  control  it;  in 
otker  words,  no  cost  for  power  to  operate. 


And,  hy  the  way,  we  have  a  pne^  new  catalogue  ahout  to  go  to  ^ress;  it  tells  Jots 
of  interesting  things  ahout  car  ventilation.       zou  should  he  sure  to  look  it  over. 


i^fsiBURTON  W  MUDGE  &"  COMPANY  rJc, 


1003,  150  MicKigan  Blvd.  ^  ^ 

CHICAGO 
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STANDARD     STEEL     CAR     COMPANY 


NEW  YORK:    170  Broadway.  GENERAL  OFFICES:  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

WORKS :   Butler,  Pa.,  New  Castle,  Pa.  and!  Hammond,  Ind. 


CHICAGO:   Either  Bldf. 
STEEL     AND      COMPOSITB 

FREIGHT  CARS 

For  all  Classes  of  Service,  from 
our  Standard  Designs,  or  Accor- 
ding to  Specifications  ot 
Purchasers. 

STEEL  CAR  UNDERFRAMES 
TRUCKS,  BOLSTERS, 

BRAKE  BEAMS,  ETC. 

ELECTRIC  R'Y  TRUCKS 

M.  C.  B.  Type  of  Construction. 
Capacity:  50,000  Cars  per  Annum 
Write  for  Detailed  Information. 


THE      REASONS     ViT  H  Y     OF 

The  Butler  Drawbar  Attachments 

Frictiori  Gear 


Piper    Patents 

ftYi    or  9's  YoKe    or    Combined 

MritH  tHe    Farlovir  AttacHment 

Has    all    tHe    Points    of 

A  Perfect  Gear 


aooooc 
■r.  160  0  00 
5j  I gocoo 

£    I4OO0O 
2  j  I ZOOOO 

5  looooo 


-Astatic  Te^l. 


r  w 


r 


^tdvr'tinii'  - 


60 OOP   -  -I ;   f;.;  I  \;  LXi-i-'-^4M  -A 


4000  oj 


Note  tKe  Extreme    Simplicity' 
Fe'vy   Parts.       Large  AVearing   Surfaces 


i 


Tandem  Spring  Rigging 

Case    Patents 

6>4  or  8x8  Springs.      For  Steel  or  Wood 


'    :•!        Perfect  Spring  Protection.      Light  and  Strong. 

S"/?©  Butler  Drawbar  Attachment  Co.  ^*  oSiS"** 


Send     for     Catalog 


flliili^if 


BfHeB^raf^H^ffl^flHifflRiHWff 


.*  ■,       ** 
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You  do  not  doubt  that  the  air  rush- 
II  ing  by  this  tf ain  Ci'eates  a  power 

t;.  rYbu  probably  oelieve,  how-ever;  that  this  po^xrer  is  not  available  for  any 
useful  purpose.  You  will  be  mucn  interested  Avnen  tola  that  it  can  be  maae  to 
thoroughly  ventilate  your  cars,  ana  that,  too,  with  economy,  employing  no  mov- 
ing parts  and,  consequently,  no  maintenance  cost,  f:'-/.:]-^.,-;-.:/'  .:-y^''  -y''--:'-^^ 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  Garland  Car  Ventilators  do 


ihey  simply  harness  up  these  air  currents 
in  sucn  a  way  as  to  cau^e  a  strong  ex- 
haust at  the  deck  sash,  which  removes  the 
vitiated  air  rrom  the  car.  They  use  an 
energy  that  would  otherwise  go  to  v^'aste. 
No  generator  is  required  to  make  the 
current;  no  storage  battery:  no  wires  to 
distribute,  and  no  tan  to  control  it;  in 
other  -words,  no  cost  ror  power  to  operate. 


y>'-  And,  hy  the  way,  we  have  a  pne^  new  catalogue  ahout  to  go  to  press;  it  tells  lots 
of  interesting  things  ahout  car  ventilation,       J^pu  should  he  sure  to  look  it  over. 


!■'  ..-"i^  - 


5^BURTON  W.  MUDGE  &  COMPANY  r^|c 

^■;iv^:^g5{i£"  ?;SS- :.. . .  .1003, 150  Michigan  BW^-%4y:\{0:^:$^: ,  '^'"^  ~  ^ 


:  C^-«  I  c  A  cicr: 


CHICAGO 


>:■<'  ■-■  ".;:'^V. 


■'  f-  '.*■    ;-'-■   •■■ 


V.  .j.r- •;■.'!;' J- "■_  ■"' 
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Hose  Protecting  Coupling 


L 


The  ^Tlexible  Bead"  insures  the  disengagement  of  the  hose 
couplings,  when  cars  are  separated,  before  the  pull  is 
sufficient  to  damage  the  hose  in  any  way. 

In  car  maintenance  cost,  one  of  the  important  items  is  the  rupture  of,  and 
damage  to  hose,  caused  by  separating  cars  without  first  uncoupling  the  hose  by 
hand,  as  was  intended  when  the  present  type  of  hose  coupHng  was  introduced. 

The  Westinghouse  **Hose  Protecting"  coupling  eliminates  this  source  of 
expense  by  reducing  the  strains  imposed  upon  the  hose.  It  is  interchangeable 
with  the  old  coupling  and  the  same  in  every  other  respect,  except  that  the 
new  coupling  has  a  "flexible"  bead  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  the  illus- 
trations, instead  of  the  ordinary  stationary  bead.  When  coupled  in  normal 
position  the  improved  coupling  locks  as  securely  as  the  old  type.  The  old 
and  new  types  may  be  coupled  together  and  the  saving  in  hose  will  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  improved  couplings  in  service. 


The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

The  Air  Brake  Builders  GENERAL  OFFICES,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


ATLANTA.  Ctndlw  Building 

BOSTON.  Ezcbuw*  BuiUo* 

CHICAGO.  Rulwmy  Ezdwise  Bakfina 

CLEVELAND.  SchrficJd  Buildkis 

COLUM.  US.  Gklnbu.  S.*iB»ud  Tnm  BUt. 


DENVER.  M.KMic  BoiUns 
HOUSTON.  TEX..  403  Hawttionc  A»e. 
MEXICO  OTY.  MEXICX).  4.  Oik  Pit.  <1«  Ah«- 

rado.  No.  100 
NEW  YORK.  Citr  Ibtmbs  BidUiw 


ST.  LOUIS.  1932  Ni«tli  Bnachw 

ST.  PAUL.  EadiooM  Boildmc 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  P«d£c  Bdldb« 
PORTLAND.  ORE..  Spaaldina  B-adfac 


FOR  CANADA.  CM»<fea  Wa 


C*..  Linilcil.  HaoiihBB.  Oataiio 
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Westinghouse  Type    ^^  SA  ^^ 

Direct  Current  Motors  with  Auxiliary  Poles 

The  speed  of  a  Type  "SA"  Motox  can  be  incteaacd  to  three  or 
(our  timet  its  nornal  spe«d.  siiaply  by  ntoving  a  coakoilei  faandU; 
at  any  adjustment,  the  speed  ramaias  practically  constant  at  all 
loads,  until  further  adjustmeat  ia  laedr.  The  number  of  different 
speeds  obtainable  between  the  miaimiua  aaiL  Maximum  is  Umited 
only  by  the  number  of  jnotches  on  the  irontrnB^ 

.,^,CircuIarINo.{1068  for  particular* 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Sale*  Ofiee*  ia  all  Lan*  Gliai  ' 


Rltsburg,  Pa. 


»f. 


.■■.:.?t.1-1j^ 


':*J^.f^---  ;v^T?^ 


FOR  RAPID  PUMPING  OF  OILS 


Ji'triT'")- 


/ 


in  filling  barrels,  mixing- 
vats,  supply  cars,  etc., 
the  Bowser  Automatic 
Power  Pump,  cut  No.  150, 
meets  all  the  desires  of  a 
storekeeper  bent  on  ac- 
curacy of  measurement, 
saving  of  time,  and  elim- 
ination of  waste  of  any 
kind.  The  pump  can  be 
belted  to  or  directly  con- 
nected with  an  electric 
motor,  a  line  of  shafting, 
etc.  It  is  typical  of  the 
high  degree  of  perfection  of  the  ',     v:     •  ■ 

Bowser  Oil  Storage  Systems 

(adopted  by  ISO  railroads) 

which  include  every  device  for  facilitating  the  storage  and 
handling  of  oils.  It  will  pump  and  measure — in  one 
operation— any  desired  quantity  from  one  up  to  1100  gallons. 
For  filling  barrels,  the  indicator  is  set  at  fifty.  When  this 
quantity  has  been  pumped,  the  pump  automatically  stops. 
This  example  of  its  operation  is  suggestive  of  the  extreme 
simplicity  and  the  great  variety  of  purposes  for  which  it 
can  be  utilized. 

WRITE  FOR  B90KLET  NO.   6    FOR   FULL  DETAILS. 

S.L  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

FORT  WAYNE^  IND. 


CROSBY 

LOCOWTIVE  EQUIPMENT 

IIS  NO  EQUAL  FOR 

Efficiency  and  General  Excellence 


DUPLEX  AIK  BRAKE    GAGE 

Haa  kll  the  Crosby  Improvement* 

PRESSURE    GAGE 

With  SoUerleM  Tube*.    For  High  Pre**iirM 

POP    SAFETY    VALVE 

Muffled  or  Plain 
kin  theory  and  practice  the  beat 

JONNVrONE   BLOW-OFF   VALVE 

The  Best  Ever 

CHIME  SINGLE-BELL 
WHISTLE 

Musical  ia  Tone 

AND    ANGLE  VALVES 

That  Do  Not  Leak 

WHEEL    PRESS    RECORDER 

lUfiatan  the  CMMplate  Operation 

AIR    BRAKE   RECORDER 

It*  Record  is  Meet  Important 

STEAM    ENMNC    INDICATOR 

Alone  Meat  the  RaqntrcMenta  of  Mode 


fILOBE 


I  'ip 


Fractico 

Cmrtifondence  KeguesUd 


Crosby  Steam  OagtSrValve  Co. 


=^*?"^**^^'*|  Bostom       Mmw  Yortt 


Loadott 


IT  IS  FORCED  TO  FOLLOW  ITS  CUT 

Reliance  Swing 
Saw 

COMPACT- 

Can  be  located  in 
any  convenient 
place. 

STRONG  —  Base    hea\aly 

ribbed,    frame    is^  hollow 

iron  cylinder. 
SIMPLE- 

Couldn't  be  more  so. 
RIGID—Absolutely    forced 
to  follow  its  cut. 

Operator  can  start  or  stop  the 
saw  at   will.     Counterbalance 
returns    saw    when 
handle  is  released. 

Adapted  for  any 
standard  make 
motpr. 

RENO  -  K4ETKER  ELECTRIC  CO. 

610-616  Baymiller  Street 
CINCINNATI  :    :    :  OHIO 


w 
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THE  SUMMERS  self  clearing 

100.000    CAPACITY    ORE    CAR. 

MOTOR.  DRIVEN  for 

TRACTION   ROADS.  MINES,  STEEL  PLANTS. 

Doors  hand  or  air  operated;  open  wide  insiantly.       Simple  in 
construction  and  operation  with  corresponding  low  maintenance  cost. 

For  descriptive  data  utrite 

SUMMERS  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

2312  Oliver  Building,  ::  ::  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


STANDARD    STEEL    PLATFORMS 

are  in  use  by  259  Companies 

SESSIONS-STANDARD   FRICTION    DRAFT  GEAR 

are  in  use  by   149  Companies 

BOTH  MADE  BY 

THE    STANDARD    COUPLER    CO. 


CHICAGO  : 

People's  Qas  Building 


NEW  YORK: 

2  Rector  Street 


THE 


UNITED  STATES 
METALLIC  PACK- 
ING CO. 

PH|L«DgLPW/t  a  CHIOBO 


The  Arnold  Cqmpany" 

ENGINEERS- CONSTRUCTORS 
ELECTRICAL  —  CIVIL-  MECHANICAL 

ISI    L.A  aAULe     S-rRKET 
CM  ICAGO 


SANDERS 

American  Locomotive  Sander  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  CHICAGO 


THE 

B  A  R  B  E  R 

TRUCK 


Gives  Bolster  Lateral  Travel 


Out    (teel   roller   beanng   center  plate  giret  the  tnick  free  radial 
trayel,  letaeniiig  train   reoitance    and    preventing    derailment 

STANDARD    CAR    TRUCK    COMPANY 

McCormick  Building,  Chicago 


300,000 
Tracks 
in   ase 
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AN    AUTOMATIC    INSPECTOR 

Checks  the  Broken  and  Partly  Broken 
Stay  Bolts  and  Crown  Stays 

For  Locomotive,  Marine  and  Stationary  Boilers 

THE  SAFETY  STAY  BOLT 


Hole 


AM)   CRKVV'N    STAY. 

Ooubim  tha  Endu^ancm  o/  Solid  Stmym 

Positively  Prevents  Expiosiois  frim  BrokeD  Stiys. 
Assists  Combustloi.    Yeirs  tf  Hard  Service  Have  Proven  Tlieir 

Safety  and  EcoBomy. 

Furnished  in  miscellaneous lenscth  bars  in  therough,  aver- 
aging 8(0 10  ft.  long,  any  outside  or  inside  diameter  specified 

We  also  make  solid  staybolt  bars,  of  the  best  double  refined  charcoal  iron.  Average 

length  of  bars :  16  to  20  ft.  long. 

FALLS  HOLLOW  STAYBOLT  CO.         CuyaKo^a  Falls,  Ohio. 


Hole 


NATHAN  MFG.  CO. 


85  to  93  Liberty  Street 
NEW  YORK 

WESTERN   OFFICE 

1612  Old  Colony  BuiMlnfi: 
CHICAGO 


INJECTORS  AND  LUBRI- 
CATORS SPECIALLY  CON- 
STRUCTED FOR  HIGH 
PRESSURES  —  GRADING 
FROM   25  TO  300  LQS. 


MAKERS  OF 

MONITOR,    SIMPLEX    and 
NATHAN  INJECTORS 


'"Nathan's"  Sight  Feed  Lubricators  for  cjrUnden 
and  air  brakes,  steam  Fire  Extinguishers  for  switch- 
ing and  yard  engines.  Boiler  Washers,  Rod  and 
Guide  Oil  Cups.  etc.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


Galena-Signal  Oil  Co. 

Railway  Lubricating 
and  Signal  Oils 

Street  Railway  Oils 
Railway  Safety  Oils 

FRANKLIN,  PA. 


The  BOSS  Flue  Roller  Expander 


Guaranteed  to  do  More  Work  with  Leu  Repaira 
than  any  Other.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


I.  FAESSIER  MFG.  CO., 


Molierly.  Me.,  U.  S.  A 


FLEXIBLE 


COATES    TRANSMISSION 


FOR  DRILLING,  GRINDING  OR  CHIPPING 


COATES  CLIPPER  MFG.  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


IVz   H.  P.  Morse  Silent  Chain  Drivinc 
Deep  Well  Pump 

875  to  249  r.p.m. ;  24}-^  in.  centers; 
sprockets — 19  and  67  teeth;  chain — 
.9  in.  P.  X  2  in.  wide;  speed — 1250 
feet  per  minute. 


The 

Morse  Chain 

Joint 

•  is  a  wholly  original  application 
of  a  principle  new  in  chain 
,  construction. 
■'."('  It  is  simple  in  construction, 
consisting  of  two  pieces  of 
hardened  tool  steel,  so  shaped 
and  arranged  that,  as  the  joint 
works  while  passing  on  and 
off  the  sprocket,  one  piece 
rocks  or  rolls  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  objectionable  slid- 
ing friction  to  wear  the  joints 
and  cause  the  chain  to  length- 
en, but  only  pure  rolling  fric- 
tion on  hardened  tool  steel 
surfaces  of  ample  contact  area 
to  stand  the  pressure. 

Each  part  of  the  joint  is 
fixed  in  opposite  ends  of  the 
links;  the  sliding  motion 
necessary  to  work  at  this  point 
in  other  chains,  is  changed  to 
a  rolling  motion  on  a  harden- 
ed steel  surface  without  fric- 
tion or  wear. 

See  Catalogue  No.  9 


Morse  Chain  Co. 

'■--^      ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


LicenMes  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe : 

The  Westinghouse  Brake  Co..  Ltd.. 
32  York  Road.  Kings  Cross.  Londao.  N. 
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THE  SUMMERS  self  clearing 

100,000   CAPACITY    ORE    CAR. 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  FOR 

tRACTION    KOAD.^.  MINES.  STEEL  PLANTS. 

Doors  hand  or  air  operated ;  open  wide  instantly.        Simple   in 
construction  and  operation  with  corresponding  low  maintenance  cost. 

For  descriptive  data  write  ''-■'V-^-C-'.'^-'' 

SUMMERS  STEEL   CAR   COMPANY  ^^^^^ 

i    2312  Oliver  Building,  ::  ::  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


\->\  ^',>: 


.STANDARD    STEEL    PLATFORMS 

^,.li  are  in  use  by  259  Companies 

SESSIONS=STANDARD    FRICTION    DRAFT   QEAR 

are  in  use  by   149  Companies 

vyVj:'      BOTH  MADE  BY 

THE    STANDARD    COUPLER    CO. 

CHICAGO:  NEW  YORK : 

People's  Gas  Building:  2  Kector  Street 


"The  Ritter  Folding  Door" 

Patented  and  manufactured  by  the  Ritter  Folding  Door 
Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Manufactured  under 
license  for  all  territory  in  the  United  States  east  of 
Buffalo  and  north  of  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  J.  F. 
Blanchard  Company,  Fuller  Building,  New  York  City. 
The  Ritter  Door  is  THE  door  for  the  entrances  into 
your  next  garage,  freight  or  warehouse,  pier  or  dock. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Catalogue  and  detailed    information 


TM£ 


UNITED  STATES 
METALLIC  PACK- 
ING CO. 

PHn.aoFLPMifl  &  cHic«eo 


TlIK  AkX()L1>  OjMPANr 

ENGINEERS- CONSTRUCTORS 
ELECTRICAL  -  CIVIL-  MECHANICAL 

ISI     I.ASA|_1_C     STREET 
CM  IC  AGO 


SANDERS 

American  Locomotive  Sander  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA  and  CHICAGO 


THE 

BARB E  R 

TRUCK 


Gives  Bolster  Lateral  Travel 


Our    tteel    roller    bearing    center    plate    give*    the  truck  free  radial 
travel,  leuening   train    retirtancr    and    preventing    derailment. 

STANDARD    CAR    TRUCK     COMPANY 

McCormick  Building,  Chicago 


300,000 
Tracki 
in 


a  s  e 


[■^■■K'iJ 


I 
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AN    AUTOMATIC    INSPECTOR 

Checks  the  Broken  and  Partly  Broken 
Stay  Bolts  and  Crown  Stays 

For  Locomotive,  AVirinj  aid  Stationary  Boilers 

TTTK  SAFpnV  STAY  noI.T 


,-*-■■ 


Holt- 


\  M(    C«"U  N     SI  AY. 

OoubfB  the  Enduranca  of  Solid  Slmya 

Positively  Prevents  Expiosions  froni  Briken  Stays. 
Assists  Combustion.     Years  of  Hard  Service  Have  Proven  Tlieir 

Safety  and  Economy. 

t  purHt's/ifii  ill  miscrlla>iious//'iit:tli  biirsiu  theiniigk,  avf,-  , 
(iguis  ^tolOft.tong.avyoutiidcvrtintdeduimeter^pfcifird 

'  "    We  also  make  solid  stay  holt  bars,  of  the  best  double  refined  charcoa!  iron.  Average 

length  of  bars  :   16  to  2(J  ft.  loujr,  '        v   ■  .    ;   -".  . 

FALLS  HOLLOW  STAYBOLT  CO.         Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio. 


lolfc^ 


NATHAN  MFG.  CO. 


85  to  93  Liberty  Street 

NEW  YORK 

WESTERN   OFFICE 

1612  Old  Colony  Buildine 

CHICAGO 


"  t 


INJECTORS  AND  LUBRI- 
CATORS SPECIALLY  CON- 
STRUCTED FOR  HIGH 
PRESSURES  —  GRADING 
FROM   29  TO  300  LBS, 


MAKERS  OF 

MONITOR,    SIMPLEX     «"«* 

NATHAN  INJECTORS 


"Nathan's"  Sfc^t  Feed  Lubricators  for  cylinders 
andair  brakeh.  Meani  Hire  KxtinKuishers  forswiich- 
iiiK  and  yanl  eiiKUies.  Itoiler  Washers,  Kod  and 
Gnide  Oil  Cnp.s.  etc.    Sknd  for  Catalogue. 


Galena-Signal  Oil  Co. 

Railway  Lubricating 
and  Signal  Oils 

Street  Railway  Oils 
'    Railway  Safety  Oils 

FRANKLIN.   PA. 


The  BOSS  Flue  Roller  Expander 


Guaranteed  to  do  More  Work  with  LcM  Repairt 
than  any  Other.     Send  for  Catalogue. 


I.  FAESSIER  MFG.  CO.. 


Moberly,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A 


.■■-s>i 


FLEXIBLE 


COATES    TRANSMISSION 


FOR  DRILLING,  GRINDING  OR  CHIPPING 


COATES  CLIPPER  MFG.  CO; 


WORCESTtR,  MASS. 


7$:    H.  P.  Morse  Silent  Chain  Drivinc 
Deep  Well  Pump 

S7i)  to  a4H  r.(>-tn.;  i-tii  in.  centeis.; 
t-jM-oikels^W  and  C7  teeth;  chain — 
.«  »iv.  P.  X  2  in.  widf;  speed— 12J0 
ffil   lieJ"  iiiiriiltc.  . 


The 

Morse  Chain 

Joint 


lis  ii  •tv'itbiTy  ©Figiiiai  appiicatiop 
of  ;  a    prijucrijlcv^ijcH:  .in;  ch^to, 
vCfyirstriictibi),  -v*-- /'■;■;'■■ , 

It  is  siinple  in  cpnstrucuoti, 
Ciin-istiiii'  of  two  piccos  of 
UarWctK'tl  tool  steel,  -so  s.liai)e<l 
ainl  an.iniied  tliat,  as  the  joint 
.W<>rk^vvhile  passing  on  and 
'  off  the:  sprocket, !  ouc  piece 
-rocRs^^r  .roUs,  on  tlte  other, 
-'ilicfe  is /liti  "Oltjcrti'Hiatkle  >lid- 
in,!.;  friction  to  wear  the  joints 
aiiij  caiisf  tlie  cliain  to  k'ustli- 
i.-n,  fiUt  tHiiy'  pttrc  rolIiiii>  fric-. 
lion  on  ]i(ird<.jic.i  tjujl  .steel 
surfaces,  of  ainpfc  cv'titact  area 
to  Vtaiitl  tite  prcsAirc.:'  : 
_. J'acli  p.nrt  >>i'  tliv  Joint  is 
fixt'd  in  opppsit^i  >>»ds  oi  the 
links ;  thx?  '  sliding  liiotiort 
luvcs^ry  to  wt>rk  at  tliis  point 
in  <i»ther  chaitr.s,  is  changed  to 
:a  rolliiiff  ntol ion  on  a  liardcn - 
yd .  sieci  snrf ace  witlmiJt,  <ri<;-  . 
ti<«j,^-ir  wean   ;   '   -       ;-".^     -^^    ■ 

;    -  .■•  See  Catailocne  No.  9 


Morse  Chain  Co. 

rf      ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


Ucenaees  for  Great  Britun  aiMJ  Earop* : 
/Tlie  Wectinghouse   Brake   Co.,  Ltd.. 
32  York  Road,  Kingt  Crott.  London,  N. 
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The  Rolling  and  Beading  Test 

(No.  7)* 

of  Spellerized  Steel  Boiler  Tubes 

^  The  illustration  shows 
a  Tube  that  has  been 
rolled  and  beaded  until 
the  section  was  almost 
rolled  away,  without  a  crack 
in  the  bead,  without  fracture. 

^  This  Test  clearly  shows  the 
toughness  of  fibre,  in  that  the 
material   wears    away    evenly. 


q  The  SPELLERIZED  STEEL 
BOILER  TUBE  is  subjecied  to 
many  rigid  tests  before  shipment. 

Q  In  previous  announcements  we 
have  described  the  Crop  Elnd 
Test,  the  Inspection  Test  (interior 
and  exterior),  the  Hydraulic  Test, 
the  Flange  Test,  the  Pin  Test  and 
the  Crushing  Test. 


National  Tube  Company 

General  Sales  Offices :   Frick  Building,     -     PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFHCES: 

Atlanta  Danvar  New  York  Pittabnrch  San  FraaeUco  Salt  Laka  CItr 

Chieaia  New  Orleans      Philadelphia        Partland  St.  Louis  Seattle 

Export  Representativea :     UNITED  STATES  STKEI<  PRODUCTS  CO.,  New  York  City 

•This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  announcements  regardinK 

SPELLERIZED  STEEL  BOILER  TUBES 

rs-15] 


THOMAS  NOLAN  &  SONS 

SUCCESSORS   TO 

CHARLES  F.  KETCH  AM  &  CO. 

STATIONERS, 

RAILROAD     PRINTERS 

ENGINEERS'  MATERIALS 

CBDAR  STREET  NEW  YORK 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
FELLOW  WHO  DID 
YOU  A  FAVOR 
LAST     WEEK? 

HE  WOULD  APPRECIATE  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN   ENGINEER    FOR    CHRISTMAS 

$2.00 


Smoke  Jacks 

VENTILATORS  and   CHIMNEYS 

ALL  PRACTICAL  MATERIALS 

PAUL  DICKINSON,  Inc. 

SECURITY  BLDO.,  THICAGO 


GOODRICH 
DYNAMO 
STEAM 
HOSE 

Goodrich  Dynamo  Steam  Hose 
meets  the  extreme  requirements 
of  the  Head  End  System  of  Elec- 
tric Train  Lighting. 
Consuh  the  Electrical  Engineers 
of  the  following  railroads — only 
a  few  of  the  users : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

R.  R. 
Chicago,  St,  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 

Omaha  R.  R. 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 
Great  Northern  R.  R. 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH 
COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 


PIPE  THREADING  MACHINES 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

JARECKI  MFG.   CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

MADE 

2",  3",  4",  6" 

8",  10"  and 

12'  Sizes 


FOR 


Hand,  Belt 
Steam  Engine 
or  Motor 
Operation 


IT'S  THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY,  THE  MARK  OF  THE 

GENUINE  STILLSON  WRENCH 

It  Protects  both  dealer  and  uaer  from  worthless  imitations 

Walworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sole  Makers,    ^Slw  ?oT 

Catalog,  illustrating  complete  line  of  Tools,  Brass  and  Iron  Valves, 
Cocks,  Pipe  Fittings,  Etc.     Mailed  free  on  request 
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The 
;Para»on; 


A  "Flatwist"  High  Speed  Drill  twisted  hot  from  the  flat  bar.  The 
Flat  Taper  Shank  is  forged  from  the  same  piece  eliminating  a  weld. 

The  Drill  is  driven  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive  Sleeve.  No  waste. 
No  welds.    No  bulky  and  expensive  Chucks.    Send  for  folder  '*  D." 


^ 


The 


CHicago 


€^^^  Twist  Drill  Co. 

CLEVELAND 


New  YorR 


^ 


ALPHABETICAL    INDEX    TO    ADVERTISERS 


Pagb 

Acme  Machinery  Co 2 

Ajaz  Manufacturing  Co 9 

Ajax  Metal  Co 48 

Am.  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co....  28 

American  Locomotive  Co 28 

Am.  IvOco.  Sander  Co 18 

Am.  Nut  &  Bolt  Faatener  Co. 31 

American  Steel  Foundries. 25 

American  Tool  Works  Co 4 

American  Vanadium  Co 10 

Arnold  Company 18 

Atlantic  Works,  (Inc.) 25 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  28 

Bardons  *t  Oliver.  ...   ...... ......^., 48 

Bement.  Miles  &  Co 5 

Bentel-Margedant  Co 30 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co 24 

Blanchard.  J.  F..  Co , 18 

Booth.  L,.  M.  Co 24 

Bowser  &  Co 17 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co 3 

Buda,  The,  Co 19 

BuUard  Machine  Tool  Co 9 

Butler  Draw  Bar  Attach  Co 14 


Carlin's  Sons  Co..  Thomas 2 

Carnegie  Steel  Co 13 

Chicago  Car  Heating  Co 33 

Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Co.  35 

Cincinnati  Planer  Co 22 

Cincinnati  Shaper  Co 40 

Cleve.  Car  Specialty  Co 32 

Cleve.  City  F.  &.  I.  C 1  and  24 

Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co 21 

Coates   Clipper   Mfg.   Co 19 

Coes  Wrench  Co 33 

Columbia  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Inc 43 

Commercial  Acetylene  Co 43 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co„ 1 

Crosby  Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Co 17 


DartB.  M.  Mfg.  Co 39 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.- 40 

Dearborn  Drug  &  Chemical 

Works 1 

Detroit  Lubricator  Co 32 


P.\GB 

Devoe.  F.  W.  &  Co 1  and  25 

Dickinson,  Paul.  Incorporated. 20. 

Dixon,  Jos.,  Crucible  Co 44 

Duner  Company 3 


Edwards  Co.,  O.  M 3 

Erie  Foundry  Co 25 


J.  Faessler  Mfg.  Co 19 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co — 

Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Co 19 

Flannery  Bolt  Co 11 

Flannery.  J.  Rogers  &  Co 11 

Foote-Burt  Co 47 

Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co 7 

Fowler  Car  Replacer  Co 35 

Franklin  Mfg.  Co 8 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co....;...  .,1 


Galena  ^smal  Oil  Co 1  and  19 

Gen.  Electric  Co _ 26 

Gen.  Railway  Supply  Co 13 

Gilg.  Henry  F.  Sons 39 

Globe  Ventilator  Co 2 

Goodrich,  B.  F..Co 20 

Goodwin  Car  Co 33 

Gould  Coupler  Co 33 

Grip  Nut  Co 27 

Groff  Drill  &  Machine  Tool  Co.The  38 

Hammett.  H.  G „ 48 

Hartshorn,  Stewart 40 

Hawkins,  D.  S 1 

Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co 2 


Jarecki  Mfg.  Co 20 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co 40 

Jenkins  Bros _ 24 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.. 46 


Kennicott  Co .;„;..  1 

Keystone  Nut  Lock  Mfg.  Co 12 

Kolesch  &  Co 46 


Landis  Machine  Co 39 

X^ndis  Tool  Co — 

Le  Blond  MachineTooI  Co.,  R.K 48 

Lima  Loco.  &  Machine  Co 29 


Page 

36 

..^.  47 


iLinde  Air  Products  Co _ 

Long  &  Allstatter  Co.^..,......;^, 

Love  Bnike  Shoe  Co. ...i.l...... ..,.„.....  — 

Lucas  MachineTooI  Co 7 

Lunkeiiheimer  Co .„„.._...  30 


Magnus  Metal  Co .;,...„,i„';;..^....  36 

Mamolith  Carb.  Paint  Co 32 

Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore.  Inc.  ■  35 
McConway  &  Torler  Ca......i..;„,..  43 

McCord  &  Co 1 

Mclnnes  Steel  Co.........i......... 41 

Merrill  Brothers _ 1 

Morgan  Engineering  Co 1  and  6 

Morse  Chain   Co 19 

Morse  Twist  P'ill  &  MachineCo 3 

Morton  Mfg  «.".) 6 

Mudge.  Burton  W.  &  Co 15  and  46 

Murphy,  J.  F 1 


Nathan  Mfg.  Co 19 

National  Boiler  Washing  Co. 35 

National  Mai.  Cast.  Co ^.^i,,^^.,  48 

National  Tube  Co '..„..  20 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works  Co...  33 

New  York  Leather  Belting  Co — 

Nicholson  File  Co 24 

Nilcs-Bement-Pond  Co 5 

Nolan  &  Sons,  Thomas „ 20 

Northern  Water  Softener  Co.... 1 

Norwalk  Iron  Works ., 40 


Parkesburg  Iron  Co„..U.;u.L.l..;....j  29 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 41 

Pierce.  Wm.  B.  Co.. 25 

Pilliod  Bros 35 

Pilliod  Company. -.....,,.  24 

Pond  Machine  Tool  Co .i.,,V.;^'   5 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 5 

Prentiss  Clock  Improvement  Co 32 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. ..,„,..,.  13 


Railway  Materials  Co..  ....i^....;.....!    1 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co 32 

Ralston  Steel  Car  Co 48 

Reno-Kaetker  Elec.  Co 17 

Riehle  Bros.  Test.  Machine  Co. 3 


Safety  Car  Ht.  fit  Llsrht  Co..::....^;...^  45 
Sanford,  F.  C.  Mfg.  Co 23 


Paob 


Scarritt-Comstock  Furniture  Co. ...  3,' 

Sellers,  William  &  Co 2 

jS.  Severance  Mfg.  Co 1 

Shimer  &  Sons.  S.  J 46 

jsilverLake  Co ^.^  29- 

Sprague  Electric  Co ._  ^..-i.  3S 

Standard  Car  Truck  Co -..i^i-^u,  1* 

Standard  Coupler  Co „  .......  18 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co. 48 

Standard  Ry.  Equipment  Co 48 

Standard  Scale  &  Sup.  Co 25 

SUndard  Steel  Car  Co 14 

SUndard  Steel  Works  Co .„_....  28 

Standard  Tool  Co 23 

Star  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 46 

Steel  Car  Forge  Co 14 

Stockbridge  Machine  Co.. 3 

Sturtevant  Co..  B.  F 27 

Summers  Steel  Car  Co ^ 18 

Symington.  T.  H.  Co 12 


Triumph  Electric  Co 27 

Turner   Machine  Co 47 


Underwood.  H.  B.  &  Co _ 2 

U.  S.  Marine  Signal  Co 3s 

U.  S    MeUUic  Packing  Co ig 


Vanadium  Metals  Co..., 


•«  r*  ••  MBMM*** 


4«~«n  f..^/  I 


Walworth  Mfg.  Co 

Ward  Equipment  Co .W...«........l'  34 

Watson-Stillman  Co. ^ sg 

Waugh  Draft  Gear  Co 1 

Wellington,  Henry  W 29 

Western  Ry.  Equipment  Co i 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co_ I6 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co 17 

Wolfe  Brush  Co 40 

Wood.  G.  S L....Z.  37 

Wood.  W.   H.,  Loco.   Fire  Box  & 

Tube  Plate  Co 29 

Worcester  Mactaise  Screw  Co 32 

Worth  Broth        Co jg 
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Cincinnati  Variable 
Speed  Planers 


20  to  30%  Mora  Power 


10  to  20%  More  WeigHt 


THE  greatest  possible  gain  in 
planing  comes  from  access  to  a 
change  of  cutting  speeds-  to 
have  instant  access  to  the  correct 
cutting  speed  for  all  materials  and 
conditions.  With  us  originated  the 
Variable  Speed  Planer.  And  from 
us  have  sprung  all  the  important 
improvements  incidental  to  Variable 
Speed  Drive.  Perhaps  you  are  de- 
bating the  question  of  "  High  Cut- 
ting Speeds  vs.  A  High  Return." 
And  while  so  doing  you  are  wasting 
time  and  losing  money.  Look  at  it 
this  way.  A  planer  works  on  an 
average  five  hours  a  day.  And  of  this 
time  about  one  hour  is  consumed  bv 
the  return  of  the  table.  Hence,  a  machine 
with  150'  return  would  gain  less  than  30 
minutes  over  one  returning  at  80'.  And  a 
return  of  over  80'  means  great  shock  and 
wear  which  cannot  be  successfully  overcome 
by  any  costly  various  complications — Bttt  a 


planer  operating  at  a  speed  or  20'  cut  and 
80'  return  makes  960  cutting  feet  per  hour 
— at  40'  cut  and  80'  return  it  equals  1,600 
cutting  feet  per  hour  —  a  gain  of  70%. 
Enough  said ! 

Won't  you  have  our  Planer  Book? 
It's  Free.     Just  write  for  it. 


The    Cincinnati    Planer   Company 

Cincinnati,   Ohio,   U.  S.  A. 

DOMESTIC  AGENTS — Prentiss  Tool  and  Supply  Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo  and  Syracuse.  Marshall  &  Huscbart  Machin- 
ery Co..  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis.  Motch  &  Merry  weather  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  W.  E.  Shipley 
Machinery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Baird  Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Hallidie  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle  and  Spokane.  Robinson,  Carey  &  Sands  Co.,  St.  Paul.  Zimmerman,  Wells,  Brown, 
Portland,  Oregon.  The  Galigher  Machinery  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Dewstoe-Lathrop  Machinery  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  J.  P.  Kemp, 
Baltimore,  Md.     Morrison  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.,  Richmond,   Va. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS — Ludw.  Loewe  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Germany.  Elcora  Vaghi,  Milan,  Italy.  R.  S.  Stokvis  &  Zonen,  Rotterdam, 
Holland,  and  Brussels,  Belgium.     J.   Lambercier  &  Co.,  Geneva,   Switzerland. 
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The  StmmrdTool  Cois 


New 


"Stana  R"  Adjustable 
Reamer 

Cut  down  your  tool  expense  by 
using  the  "Stana  R"  adjustable 

reamers 

The  "Stana  R"  reamer  with  one  set  pi  blades  will  reani  many  times  more  correct  holes  than 
will  a  solid  reamer.  '"u''':.^'::'i:  '■/U^..,V  v'•■'■■•'•"^^''■v'■•■•^^^:^i■^ 

After  many  adjustments  and  long  satisfactory  service,  you  have  nothing  to  scrap  but  the 
w^orn  out  blades, 

A  newr  set  makes  the  reamer  good  as  new.  'i-^-^^iS^::';'.:'''^'. 

When  dull,  the  blades  can  be  quickly  adjusted  and  accurately  reground,   thus  insuring  abso- 
lute maintainence  of  standards. 

End  the  scrap  heap  of  undersized  reamers  now  by  ordering  a  "Stana  R  " 
Adjustable  Reamer.  r ,.-•    . :    ^^  ,  ^  '' : 

Send  for  booklet  "A".  ■:':  ■.'^':'''.^\''''''y 


Office  and  Factory 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Eastern  Sales  Rooms 

New  York 
94  Reade  Street 


A  NEW  PORTABLE  WELDER 


FOR    SMALL    AND 
MEDIUM    WORK 


This  new  outfit  takes  up  a  floor  space  only 
1 8"  wide  by  44"  long,  and  stands  33"  high. 
It  weighs  415  pounds. 

Like  the  original  Sanford  Welder  it  manu- 
factures all  its  own  gases  from  cheap,  easy- 
to-obtain  chemicals  in  powder  form  which 
can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market. 

This   machine  was   originally  designed    for 
garage  work,  but  it  is  equally  valuable  wher-. 
ever  welding,  which  is  not  too  large,  is  done. 
Welds  as  large  as   iM"  have  been  made  with 
this  outfit.    :    :v-,.;;.\u:  •.  :• 

Remember,  the  SSmford  is  the  original 
portable  welding  machine  on  trucks. 

It  is  safe,  easy  to  operate  and  does  the 
work  very  cheaply. 

//  7vclds  or  cuts  anything  iltat  melts. 
•  'Write  for  full  details. 


F.  C 


Sanford  Manufacturing  Company, 

BRIDGEPORT.    CONN. 
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Cmcirmati  Variable 
11  Speed  Planers 


20  to  30"u  Mor  •  Power 


lO  to  20  »„  More  WeigHt 


•f  '  :■  •'■    ', 


THE  greatest  possible  gain  in 
planing  comes  from  access  to  a 
change  of  cutting  speeds-  to 
have  instant  access  to  the  correct 
cutting  speed  for  all  materials  and 
conditions.  With  us  originated  the 
Variable  Speed  Planer.  And  from 
us  have  sprung  all  the  important 
improvements  incidental  to  X'ariable 
Speed  Drive.  Perhaps  you  are  de- 
bating the  question  of  "  High  Cut- 
ting Speeds  vs.  A  High  Return." 
And  while  so  doing  you  are  wasting 
time  and  losing  money.  Look  at  it 
this    wav.     A    planer    works  on    an 

average  five  hours  a  day.  And  of  this  planer  operating  at  a  speed  or  2o'  cut  and 
time  about  one  hour  is  consumed  by  8o'  return  makes  960  cutting  feet  per  hour 
the  return   of  the  table.      Hence,  a  machine     _at  40'  cur  and  80'  return  it  equals  i,6co 

cutting    feet    per    hour  —  a    gain    of  70%. 
Enough  said  !  '  ■  .^-^ 

Won't   you   ha\e  our    I^laner    Hook?  %  •:' 

It's  Free,      just  write  for  it. 


with  150'  return  would  gain  less  than  jo 
minutes  over  one  returning  at  80'.  And  a 
return  of  ever  80'  means  great  shock  and 
wear  which  cannot  be  successfully  overcome 
bv  any  costly  various  complications — But  a 


The    Cincinnati    Planer   Company 

^^^S^^^^^        Cincinnati,   Ohio,   U.  S.  A. 

DO.MESTIC  AGENTS — Prentiss  Tool  and  Supply  Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  ButTalo  and  Syracuse.  Marshall  &  Huschart  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis.  Motch  &  Merry  weather  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland  and  J>ctroit.  W.  E.  Shipley 
Machinery  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  I'.aird  Machinery  Co.,  Pitts hiir^',  I'.i.  ilarroii,  Uirkard  &  .\IcCone,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Anpeles,  Cal.  Hallidie  .\Lichintry  Co.,  Seattle  and  Spokane.  Kobinson,  Carey  &  Sands  Co.,  St.  Paul.  Zimmerman,  Wells,  Brown, 
Portland,  OrcRon.  The  Galigher  Machinery  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  ])ewstoe-Lathrop  Machinery  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  J.  P.  Kemp, 
Baltimore,  Md.      .Morrison   ^I3chinery  &  Supply  Co.,   Richmond,    Va. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS — Ludw.  Locwe  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Germany.  Elcora  Vaghi,  Milan,  Italy.  R.  S.  Stokvis  &  Zonen,  Rotterdam, 
Holland,  and   Brussels,'  I'eljjium.      L    I.iml'trcier  &  Co.,   Geneva,    Switzerland. 
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IheStmoardToolCo^ 

New  "Stana  R"  Adjustatle 

.ii;f  Reamer 

Cut  down  your  tool  expense  by 
using  the  "Stana  R"  adjustable 

■^;gg;f;:-'-v-;R;:  reamers      :  ;■ -r:^^-f a  Sr..  .. 

The  "Stana  R"  reamer  with  one  set  of  blades  wiH  ream  many  times  more  correct  holes  than 

wrill  a  solid  reamer.  .  "^  • .    -?  •■'f-"  Z;-^  '     ^■ 

After   many  adjustments   and   long  satisfactory  service,  you  have  nothing  to  scrap  but  the 
wforn  out  blades, 

A  new  set  makes  the  reamer  good  as  new.    ■"     -  ':  "/"  j;^'^    •   *;  - ;     V^  ■>  S-  : 

When  dull,  the  blades  can  be  quickly  adjusted  and  accurately  reground,    thus  insuring  abso- 
lute maintainence  of  standards. 

End  the  scrap  heap  of  undersized   reamers  nou;  by  ordering  a  "Stana  R  ' 
Adjustable  Reamer,      v  :  ■  .  .y-^,-' '■'■'^■;-- ^r  ■  ;:\^j- •::^<-..y\-' ■■■/■.      .  '  '   j. 

Send  for  booklet  "rA*^. -.=..:     :.\;t  r\  '':^:r^-:¥t^}^  >V-r-';^^v?!^:^:;V.,^v;:;V...:. 


': 


Office  and  Factory 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Eastern  Sales  Rooms 

New  York 
94  Reade  Street 


A  NEW  PORTABLE  WELDER 


FOR    SMALL    AND 
MEDIUM     W  O  R  K 

This  new  outfit  takci  up  a^oor  space  only 
iH"  wide  bv  44"  lon.j,  and  slands\33"  high. 
Ii  weighs  415  pounds. 

Tike  the  nnc^'tj/  Sar.ford  Welder  it  tnanu- 
facturcs  all  its  own  j»ases  from  cheap,  ea«y- 
to-ohtain  chemicals  in  powder  form  which 
can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market. 
i  Jljis  . machine  was,  c-riginally  designed  for 
parage  work,  but  it  is  equally  valuable  wher- 
ever welding,  which  is  not  too  large,  is  done. 
Welds  as  large  as  lH"  have  been  made  with 
this  outfit.  ^  • 

Rcmnnlier.  thfe  Sanforrf"  is  tlie  prigiiial 
portable  welding  machine  on  trucks.     ."'.}'..'. 

Jt  is  safe,  easy  to  operate  and  does  the 
work  very  cheaply. 

It  '.i'chis  or  cuts  anything   that  melts. 
^ -Write  for  full  details. 


F.  C.  Sahford  Manufacturmg 


BRIDGEPORT,    CONN. 


'V//A 


■':Tliy  J' ■■..'■'■  ■■{. 
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Pressed  Wrought  Iron  Open  Turnbuckles 

Car  Forgings  of  all  kinds. 
Special  Light  Pattern  Brake  Jaws. 

CLEVELAND  CITY  FORGE  &  IRON  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Untie°toute'  JENKINS  '96  PACKING  steam  joints 

Not  only  because  it  contains  the  highest  percentage  of  new  Para  rubber,  which  gives 
trength  and  pliability, 

Not  only  because  it  is  guaranteed  to  make  perfectly  tight  steam  joints, 

But  because  in  addition  to  all  other  merits,  it  is  LOWER  IN  ACTUAL  COST. 

JENKINS  BROS.  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


BETTENDORF  AXLE  COMPANY 

Designers  and   Builders  off 

Steel  Gondola  Cars,  Tank  Cars,  Underframes, 

Sub  Sills,  Trucks,  Bolsters. 


CRIMtO  OFFICE. 

McCtmick  liiliiii 
ST.  LOUIS  OFFICE 

Coimiwiiltli  Trist  BilMlii 


General  Offices  and  Works 
DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


HEW  TOM  OFHCE. 
CifUvA  laUdlif 

MFFALO  OFHCE. 
FMiltti  lilWll 


NICHOLSON  FILES 


Unequalled  In 
Cutting 
Power 
Durability 
Uniformity 


THE    CHOICE    OF    ALL 

CRITICAL 


MECHANICS 


NICHOLSON  FILE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I 


BEST 
VALUE 


TALK   ABOUT  YOUR   INVESTMENTS 

Here  is  what  one  railroad  has  done  with  Booth  Water  Softeners : 

Increased  the  life  of  fire  boxes,  stay  bolts  and  radial  stays  75%. 

Reduced  boiler  repairs  40%. 

Reduced  fuel  consumption  20%. 

Increased  hauliner  capacity — due  to  absence  of  leaky  flues  and  stay  bolts. 

Locomotives  make  from  400  to  500  miles  between  washing  boilers. 

CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 
That's  only  half  the  story  too — haven't  room  to  tell  it  all  here — Write  us  for  the  rest. 

L.  M.  BOOTH  COMPANY     -     Fisher  Building,  Chicago 


W.  R.  TOPPAN,  Vice  Pres.  and  Gen'l  Manager 


NEW  YORK,  136   Liberty  Street 


That  name  on  your  VALVE 

GEAR  insures  a  snappy, 

powerful  locomotive. 

Our  Radial  Ash  Pan  for  Old  and  New  Locomotives  will  also  interest  you. 

The  PILLIOD  CO..  30  Church  St.,  New  YorR 


BAKER-PILLIOD. 


ROBCR.T    H.    'WSA.THKRI.Y.    Pr«aid«nt 
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F.  W.  DEVOE  &  00.'S 


COLORS  and  VARNISHES 
are  STANDARDS 


THE    SAFEST    AND    BEST    PAYING 
INVESTMENT     IS    KNOWLEDGE 


one  ISSUE  of   the   American    engineer 

AND      RAILROAD     JOURNAL     WILL     PAV      100 
PER      CENT.      ON      A     YEAR'S    SUBSCRIPTION 


PROVE    IT    FOR    YOURSELF 


AMERICAN  STEEL  FOUNDRIiLS 

SIMPLEX  RAILWAY  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 


DAVIS  WHEELS= 


ANDREWS  SIDE  FRAMES  SIMPLEX  COUPLERS 

CAST  STEEL  BOLSTERS  R.  E. JANNEY  COUPLERS 

WHEEL  CENTERS  SUSEMIHL  SIDE  BEARINGS 

STEEL  CASTINGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


SIMPLEX  BOLSTERS 
BRAKE  BEAMS 
SPRINGS 


NEW  YORK,  HUDSON  TERMINAL  BLDG.  CHICAGO,  COMMERCIAL  NAT'L  BANK  SLOG.  ST.LOUIS.  FRISCO  BUILDING 

PLANTS:    Chester.  Pa.      Sharon.  Pa.      Franklin,  Pa       Chicago,  III.     East  St.  Louis,  III.     Granite  City.  III.     Alliance,  0.     Hammond,  Ind.      Pittsburg.  Pa. 


The  Biggest  Railroads 

in  the  country  have  found  it  profitable  to  use 

The  Dean  Boiler  Tube  Cleaner 

The  Dean  cleans  either  fire  tube  or  water 
tube  l>oiler8. 

We  want  you  to  try  one,  free  of  charge,  in 
one  of  your  boilers— locomotive  or  stationary. 
Send  for  Booklet  No.  130. 

THE  WM.  B.  PIERCE  CO. 

332  WasUlttOl  Strut  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


STE A  M     HAMMERS 

Steam  Drop  Hammers 

Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Penn'a 


THE   STANDARD" 

SCALES 


PITTSBURGH.   PA   ,  U.  S.  A. 


ACCURATE 
DURABLE 
STRONG 


THE    STANDARD' 

SCALES 


PA   .   U,   S.  A. 


Used  by  the  leading  RAILROAD  SYSTEMS  OF  AMERICA,  the 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT,  and  most  prominent  MIN- 
ING »nd  MANUFACTURING  interests.      (Send  for  Catalogue). 


THE  STANDARD  SC\LE  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

Headquarters,  'i    Branch  fN«w  York        Phiudeiphta.    i    Asenclca  In  all 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.      |    Honses  (      ***"'aficiiiii«ti!*  *"  '         I    prominent  cities 


CAR  SHOP  MACHINERY 

No.  10,  Hollow  Chisel  Mortiser,  for  rapid  work.  1/2"  to  1 1/2" 

Send  for  Large  Descriptive  Circular 
FULL    LINE    OF  WOOD   WORKiNG    MACHINERY 

ATLANTIC  WORKS  INCORPORATED 

Succetsors  to  BERRY  4-  ORTON  CO.,  Ext.  1869 

29th  St.  and  Gray's  Ferry  Road  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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General  Electric 


exclusively  for  all  machine  tools  and 
cranes. 

There  are  no  line  shafts  over  this 
machine  to  interfere  with  cranes,  to 
reduce  light,  and  to  consume  valuable 
power  before  it  gets  to  the  driven  ma- 
chine. 

There  are  no  belts  to  break  or  to 
slip  and  chattermark  the  work. 

There  is  no  consumption  of  power 
when   machine  is  running   idle. 

There  is  no  delay  in  getting  the  ex- 
act speed  desired.  Just  turn  the 
controller  handle  placed  where  most 
convenient. 


45  Locomotives 
per  Month 
Repaired  by 
Electric  Motor 

Drive 

The    Readville  shops  of  the    New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.R. 
are  making  heavy  repairs  on  an  aver- 
age of  45  locomotives  per  month,  using 
a   3160   H.P. 

Motors 


This  drive  will  increase  your  ability  to  turn 
out  work  without  tying  up  costly  rolling  stock. 

Railroad  shop  drives  as  recommended  by 
the  General  Electric  company  are  best  because 
they  represent  years  of  careful  study  by  men 
who  have  installed  electric  drive  in  many  of 
the  largest  railroad  shops  in  this  country.  The 
records  of  every  one  of  these  installations  are 
before  these  experts  when  3>oar  drive  problem  is 
considered.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  re- 
member—  for  an  engineer's  advice  to  you  is 
1>aluable  as  it  represents  specialized  experience* 

Write  our  nearest  local  office  tor  estimates 
and  deliveries  on  electric  drive  for  your  shop. 


General  Electric  Company 


THE  LARGEST  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD 


AtI«nU,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo.  N.  y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 
Chicago.  IIL 


Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Columbus,  O. 
Denver,  Colo. 


SALES     OFFICES     IN 
Duluth,   Minn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE    FOLLOWING    CITIES 

Minneapolis,   Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Portland,  Ore. 


Principal  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Richmond,  Va. 
Salt  Lake  City,  UUh. 
San  Fran  ri 'CO,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,   Mo. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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All  the  advantages  of  a  Steam  Turbine  plus  some  special  Sturtevant  Feature. 


i  Turbo  Generating  Sets 

Sturtevant  Turbo  Generating  Sets  pos- 
sess all  the  general  advantages  of  Steam 
Turbine  Units  such  as  requiring  no  special 
foundations,  very  little  attention  necessary, 
no  oil  in  the  exhaust  steam.  They  are  com- 
])act  and  simple. 

In  addition  they  «ure  of  comparative 
low  speed,  greater  durability  and  simplicity, 
have  indestructible  buckets,  and  large  clear- 
ance between  casing  and  disc.  They  occupy 
less  space  per  horse-power  than  any  other 
slow  speed  turbines. 

The  generator  is  designed  and  built  espe- 
eially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  tur- 
bine and  is  capable  of  heavy  overload. 

Built  in  sizes  from  3  to  35  K.  T. 
Ask  for  bulletin  No.  1 76  A.     It  gives  more  information. 

B.  F.  STURTEi^ANT  COMPANY 


^fU)?r 


'fVA^. 


hyde:  park. 


MA.SS.»    \J,  S*  A> 


VARIABLE  SPEED 
MOTORS 


Railroad  shops  with  many  styles 
of  machine  tools  require  variable 
speed  motors  for  economical  pro- 
duction. 

Triumph  Motors  have  speed  vari- 
ation of  1  to  2,  I  to  3,  or  I  to  4 
and  are  absolutely  sparlcless  at  all 
loads.  They  are  moreover  strong, 
sturdy  motors.      Bulletin  371. 

THE  TRIUMPH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Why  Grip  Nuts  Hold 


This  cut  shows  an  exaggerated  curve  in   tnread 

pitch — or  more  than  is  given  in  practice,  in 

order  to  emphasize  this  feature. 


The  Grip  Nut  is 
made  of  special  steel, 
rolled  with  an  arch 
running  through  the 
center,  it  is  blanked 
out  and  tapped,  then 
given  a  deflection 
along  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  changing 
the  pitch  of  the 
threads  to  a  slight 
d  o  w  n  -.v  a  r  d  curve, 
causing  it  to  grip  bolt 
threads  with  a  posi- 
tive friction  lock. 

No  vibration  or  jar 
can  loosen  it. 

The  GRIP  NUT 
may  be  applied  and 
reapplied  without 
galling  threads  of 
bolt,  or  impairing  its 
efficiency. 

right  down 


It  simplifies  (he  locknut  problem 

to  the  original  standard  of  bolts  and  nuts  only. 

IT   IS    NOT  A   SPRING    NUT 

It  requires  no  hole,  slot,  or  other  change  in  the  bolt  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  cotter  pins,  keys  or  other  auxiliary 
fastenings. 

Comprehensive  service  tests  of  the  GRIP  NUT  have  been  run- 
ning long  enough  to  demonstrate  our  claims.  Exhibits  can  be 
made  at  any  important  freight  terminal  in  the  country.  (Sten- 
cilings  furnished  on  request.) 

The  GRIP  NUT  is  effective  cither  as  a  Check  Nut  or  a  Single 
Holding  Nut.    It  is  not  a  Spring  Nut. 

GRIP   NUT  COMPANY 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Hi. 
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45  Locomotives 
per  Month 
Repaired  by    || 
Electric  Motor 
Drive 


The    Readville  shops  of  the    New- 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.R. 
are   making  heavy  repairs  on  an   aver- 
age of  4  ij  locomotives  per  month,  using 
a    3160    n.P.  .>  ;■ 


General  Electric 


exclusively^  ibr  illl  .-machine  tools  and 
cranes,    -vv-^'ir-^-vt'^^^v ;....,  ....  ;■.;.. 

Therie  are  no  line  shafts  over  this 
machine  to  interfere  with  cranes,  to 
reduce  light,  and  to  consume  valuable 
power  before  it  gets  to  the  driven  ma- 
chine. 

I'here  are  no  belts  to  break  or  to 
slip   and    chattermark    the   work. 

There  is  no  consumption  of  power 
when    machine  is  running   idle. 

There  is  no  delay  in  getting  the  ex- 
act speed  desired.  just  turn  the 
controller  handle  placed  where  most 
convenient*- 


This  drive  will  increase  vour  ability  to  turn 
out  work  without  tving  up  costly  rolling  stock. 

Railroad  shop  drives  as  recommended  by 
the  General  Electric  company  are  best  because 
they  represent  years  of  careful  study  by  men 
\\  ho  have  installed  electric  drive  in  many  ot 
the  largest  railroad  shops  in  this  country.  The 
records  of  every  one  of  these  installations  are 
before  these  experts  when  3Joar  drive  problem  is 
considered.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  re- 
member—  for  an  engineer's  advice  to  you  is 
iJdluable  as  it  represents  specialized  experience, 

\\  rite  our  nearest  local  othce  tor  estimates 
and  deliveries  on  electric  drive  for  your  shop. 


General  Electric  Company 


THE  LARGEST  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD 


Atlanta,  Ca. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston,  \V.  Vfc 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 
Chicaso.  III. 


Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Columbus,  O. 
Denver,   Colo. 


S.M.KS     Ol-I-ICES     IN 
Duhith.   Minn. 
Indianapolis,  Tnd. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
I. OS  AnEcles,  Cal. 


THE     FOLLOWING     CITIES 

Minneapolis,    Minn.  New  York.  N.   V, 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Pittshurg,   Pa. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Portland,  Ore. 


Principal  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Richmond,  Va. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Franci'^co,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,   Mo. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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All  the  advantages  of  a  Steam  Turbine  plus  some  special  Sturtevant  Feature. 

Slurl^^Ht  Turbo  Generating  Sets 

Sturtevant  Turbo  Generating  Sets  pos- 

;y..v;v.sc-5  all   ihc   i^LiKTal   advania.i^c.^   ii    Mcam 
v{  ■;  j:  Turbiue  L'nits  such  as  requiring  ho  special 
V^     ft )uirclati<jns/Tery  little  attientionrt 

no  oil  in  the  exhaust  steaniv    .They  arc  com- 
]>act  and  siinplc.         ^      -    .:A  ' :;',     -  :'<  .  •    ,  ■' 
In  addition  they  are   of    comparative 
V  low  -i)C(.ii,  jfivalii"  fiuraliility  and  simplicity. 
riavcin<lcstr«ctihlehuckets,  and  large  clear- 
ance ;l>i"t\vccitcasiiig  and  disc.  They  occupy 
less  space  per  hoi^^^povvcrtliaiii  any  other 
.  .  ;  sliiiv'  sr)ce<l  turljines. 

: ;  ;: /i-r  The  generator  is  designed  and  huilt  csi)e- 
>^^;i!^i^ally  to  liaect  the  ricquireriicnts  of  the  tnr- 

■S'i  ■:^^''\'''-. ■'•■■.. ■:^  ■';., >b ::•-;'  '  '^^r ■:'\-I>ine  Slid  ts  Caj)aWe  of  llMivy  overload. 

'',^;\'fy'''.:.^r:::\'x':'-\'-i\::::e'^\xA\.  in  sizes  from  3  to  35  K.  T.    v       r   '         ' 

:  ::>ft       :r;     Ask  for  bulletin  No.  176  A.     It  gives  more  information.  ':," 

^.f\  STURTEVANT  COMPXlSflr 


ii 


hyde;  park. 


MASS.,    U.  S.  A. 


..'■y 


VARIABLE  SPEED 
it!    MOTORS 


■<.■■"■. 


Why  Grip  N  lit?  Hold 


y,.  Railroad  shops  with  many  styles 
;.C^'  of  machine  tools  require  variable 
■';:/  speed  motors  tor  economical  pro- 
^- :' duction. 

.>:. .  Tri u  m ph  M  otors  Iiave  speed  vari- 
:;:'^  ation  of  i  to  2,  i  to  j,  or  i  to  4 
^^J:;and  are  absolutely  sparkless  at  all 
;■>::  loads.  They  are  moreover  strong, 
.'}  Sturdy  motors.      Bulletin  371.; r  ■ 

THE  TRIUMPH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

^;■^•":•^^■:•;■:.':.■.■. 'CINCINNATI.  OHlO'^-r->'-.'v'v  '■-'-.  n 


This  cut  shows  an  exiggoraltd  curve  in  Inrcad 

pitch— or  more  than  is  givtfn  in  practice,  in 

drder  to  emj-hasizc  this,  feature 


■  The  Grip  Nut  is 
Wiade  of  special  steel, 
rolled  with  an  arch 
running  through  the 
center,  it  is  blanked 
out  and  tapped,  then 
given  a  deflection 
along  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  changing 
the  pitch  of  the 
threads  to  a  slight 
downvard  curve, 
causing  it  to  grip  bolt 
threads  with  a  posi- 
tive friction  lock. 

No  vibration  or  jar 
can  loosen  it. 

The  GRIP  NUT 
may  be  applied  and 
reapplied  without 
galling  threads  of 
bolt,  or  impairing  its 
efficiency. 

rinht   down 


It  simplifies  the  locknut  problem 

to  the  original  standard  ot  tfolts  and  nuts  only. 

IT    IS    NOT   A    SPRING    NUT 

It  requires  no  hole,  slot,  or  other  change  in  the  bolt  and  does  ' 
away  with  tlie  necessity  for  cotter  pins,  keys  or  other  auxiliary 
fastenings,   ,    -■;^  :/'.-'■■   ;  "--rv-^     '"'■.w  /^':_'.^-:^. 

Comprehensive  service  tests  of  the  GRIP  NUT  have  been  run- 
ning long  enough  to  demonstrate  our  claims.  Exhibits  can  be 
made  at  any  important  freight  terminal  in  the  country.  (Sten- 
cilings  furnished  on  request.) 

The  GRIP  NUT  is  effective  either  as  a  Check  Nut  or  a  Single 
Holding  Nut.     It  is  not  a  Spring  Nut. 

GRIP   NUT  COMPANY 

500  Fifti)  Ave..  New  York,  N,  Y.  Old.  Colony  Mu  Chicafo.  Ul. 
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WORTH  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SHEETS 

FLANGED  AND  DISHED  STEEL  HEADS  MANHOLES  AND  FITTINGS 

BOILER  SADDLES  AND  IRREGULAR  FLANGED  PLATES  FOR  MARINE  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORK 


BOILER  TUBES 

OF  KNOBBLED  CHARCOAL  IRON,   LAP  WELDED 


WE     MAKE     A     SPECIALTY     OF 


MAIN     OFFICE     AND     WORKS 


LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER  AND  FIRE  BOX  STEEL 
AND  HIGH  GRADE  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER  TUBES 


COATESVILLE,  PA. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U,  S.  A. 

Cable  AddrcM :— "  Baldwin,  Philadelphia" 

Manufacturer*   of 

BROAD  AND  NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE  EXPANSION  AND  COMPOUND 


LOCOMOTIVES 

Mine,  Furnace  and  Industrial  Locomotives 
ELECTRIC  MOTOR  AND  TRAILER  TRUCKS 

BRANCH  OFFICES  : 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  50  Church  Street  St.  I^ouis,  Mo.,  914  Security  Bldg. 

ChicaKo.  111..  623  Railway  Exchange         Portland,  Ore,  809  Couch  Bldf. 


Standard  Steel  Works  Co. 

HARRISON  BLDG..     PHILA.,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
Cleyeland,  O. 
St .  Louis,  Mo. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Chicago,  111. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Richmond ,  Va. 


STANDARD 

SOLID  FORGED  AND  ROLLED  STEEL  WHEELS 

STEEL   TIRED    WHEELS  STEEL  &  IRON  AXLES 

ELUPTIC  AND  HEUCAL  SPRINGS 


ROTARY    SNOW    PLOWS 


AMERICAN     LOCOMOTIVE    COMPANV, 


Rotary  Snow  Plows  have  been  in  success- 
ful operation  under  the  most  trying  conditions 
for  over  twenty-five  years. 

They  keep  the  road  open. 

Work  with  certainty  and  regularity. 
Do  not  spread  the  rails. 
Do  not  derail. 
Heavy  snowstorms  and  deep  drifts  increase 
operating  expenses. 

No  snow  too  heavy  or  too  hard  for  the  Rotary. 
No  drift  too  deep. 

30    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW  YORK 


American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company 

General  Offices,   MAHWAH,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK,  Hudson  Terminals,  Cortlandt  Buildins,  14th  Floor  CHICAGO,  McCormick  Bld«. 

RAILWAY  BRAKE  SHOES 

Miscellaneous  Iron  and  Steel  Castings. 

HIGH  SPEED  BRAKES  REQUIRE  STEEL 
BACK  BRAKE  SHOES. 


STKCL  BACK   CAR  SHOr 


PCRrrCTO   ORIVVR  BHO* 
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FLEXIBLEii 
LOCO    FIRE    BOXES 


AND 


TUBE    PLATES 

THE    ONLY 

FORMATION    BY   WHICH 

THE 

EXPANSION    &   CONTRACTION 

IS    NEUTRALIZED 
PATENTED   U.  S.  &  FOREIGN 


WM.  H.WOOD, 
ENGINEER. 


COUNTRIES 


MEDIA,  PA. 


LIMA     LOCOMOTIVES 


50  CHURCH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Direct    Connecled 
LocomotiTe* 

We  arc  prepared  to 
furnish  you  any 
TYPE  STYI^E  or 
GAUGE  of  direct 
connect ed  locomo- 
tives. 

If  interested  write  for 
catalog 


BRANCH  OFFICES  1122-3  McCORMICK  BLDG 

LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  &  MACHINE  CO.  ''"''''''^ 

103-4  Eait  2d  Street  UMA,  OHIO 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

Silver  Lake  Bell  Cord 

Mahof any,  Drab,  Fancy  Cotton 


The  Original  and  Standard  for  Thirty  YMrt 

MANUFACTORKD    BY  - '■    — 

SILVER  LAKE  CO. 

HENRY  W.  WELLINGTON  CO.,  Agent* 

Slid  fer  siBpii  Boston,  flass. 


ParResburg  Iron  Company 

Our  new  tube  mill  is  producing  highest  grade  charcoal  iron 
tubes  from  the  same  quality  of  charcoal  iron  which  we  have  been 
making  since  1866,  at  the  recent  rate  of  20,000  tons  annually 

CHarcoal    Iron    Boiler    Tubes    Exclusively 


ARCADE  BLDO.,  PHILA. 

SINQBR  BLDO.,  NEW  YORK. 

PISHBR  BLDO.,  CHICAOO. 

H.  A.  PULLER  L  &  S.  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS. 


Main    Office    and   'WorRs 
PARKKSBURG,     PA. 


V'S 
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WORTH  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

■  MANUFACTURERS  OF —  -    -  .    .     ■  ■       -  ^^ 

OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SHEETS 

FLANGED  AND  DISHED  STEEL  HEADS  MANHOLES  AND  FITTINGS 

;,  :      BOILER  SADDLES  AND  IRREGULAR  FLANGED  PLATES  FOR  MARINE  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORK 

BOILER  TUBES  PfcSSf l|% 

■"-'"-  OF  KNOBBLED  CHARCOAL  IRON,   LAP  WELDED  ^"     ^         ;    •"      : 


VV  K     MAKE     A     SPECIALTY     OK 

LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER  AND   FIRE   BOX   STEEL 
AND  HIGH  GRADE  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER  TUBES 


MAIN     OKFICE     AND     WORKS 

COATESVILLE,  PA. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  AddrcM:—"  Baldwin,  Philadelphia" 
Manufacturers   of 

BROAD  AND  NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE  EXPANSION  AND  COMPOUND 


VM- 


LOCOMOTIVES 

Mine,  Furnace  and  Industrial  Locomotives 
ELECTRIC  MOTOR  AND  TRAILER  TRUCKS 

BK.\NCH   OFFICKS  : 
New  York,  li.  v.".  50  Church  Street  St.   I.ouis,  Mo.,  914  Security  BUli?. 

Chicago,  in..  623  Railway  HxchjitiKe  PortUind.  Ore.  809  Couch  Bldg. 


Standard  Steel  Works  Co. 


HARRISON  BLDG.,     PHILA.,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  O. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Portland.  Ore. 


Chicago,  III. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Richmond.  Va. 


•  '■.'"'^k 


STANDARD 


SOLID  FORGED  AND  ROLLED  STEEL  WHEELS 

STEEL    TIRED    WHEELS  STEEL   &   IRON    AXLES 

ELLIPTIC  AND  HELICAL  SPRINGS 


ROTARY    SNOW    PLOWS 


AMERICAN     Let«M©TIVl     C«HPANV, 


Rotary  Snow  Plows  have  been  in  siiccess- 
tul  oi)eration  under  the  most  tryin,Q-  conditions 
for  (»ver  twenty- five  years. 

They  kee]^  tlte  road  open,  •i-^'s'' -;-■■'"V^"^ -;/'.' 
Work  witli  certainty  and  regukirity. :: .  "i> 
Do  not  si)read  the  rails. 
Do  not  derail. 
Heavy  snowstorms  and  deep  drifts  increase 
operatini^"  exi)cnses.  ■'.''■^^■- .■~^-:-T:'--^'' '\'>-r-:'-'S'-f' . 

No  snow  too  heavy  or  too  hard  for  tVie  Rotary. 
Xo  drift   too  deep. 

30    CHURCH    STREET.    NEW  YORK 


American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company 

General  Offices,   MAHWAH,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK,  Hudson  Terminals,  Cortlandt  Building,  14th  Floor  CHICAGO,  McCortnlck  Bide. 

RAILWAY  BRAKE  SHOES 


«tTCCL   BACK    CAR   SHOF 


Miscellaneous  Iron  and  Steel  Castings. 

HIGH  SPEED  BRAKES  REQUIRE  STEEL 
BACK  BRAKE  SHOES. 


PeRTCTO    ORIVFR   8MO» 
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iiaWFLEXIBLElv 
LOCO    FIRE    BOXES 


AND 


IITUBE    PLATES    , 

'M'^'Mt'MM:-?-''&^^^  THE: ,;  o Ni.Y  ' ■^'""^'■-  '-W-y-  :'ryyS'\ 

It  FORMATION    BY    >AAHI$H 

THE 

EXPANSION    &    CONTRACTIOihi 

IS    NEUTRALIZED 
PATENTED   U.  S.  &   FOREIGN 


WM.  H.WOOD, 

ENGINEER. 


COUNTRIES 


MEDIA,  PA. 


LIMA    LOCOMOTIVES 


50  CHURCH  STREET 
^  .     :NEW  YORK 


Direct  Connected 

Locomotivei 

We  are  prepared  to 
furnish  you  any 
TYPK  STY  1,1-:  or 
GAUGE  of  direct 
connect ed  locomo- 
tives. •  -  ;  . 
If  interested  wHtefpr 
cataloc 


BRANCH  OFFICES  U22-3  McCORMlCK  BLDG 

LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  &  MACHINE  CO.  ^-:3'^'"'^'^''yyy-r 

103-4  East  2d  Street  LIMA,  OHIO 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

Silver  Lake  Bell  Cord 

Mahogany,  Drab,  Fancy  Cotton 


The  Originij  and  Standard  for  Thirty  Ytart 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

SILVER  LAKE  CO. 

HENRY  W.  WELLINGTON  CO..  Agents 
Send  for  Sample.  BostoH,  Hass. 


Parkesburg'  Iron  Company 


■-A.-  ."•'. ".  ■•  ■    ■ 


Our  new  tube  mill  is  producing  highest  grade  charcoal   iron 
''"-■■fx---:   tubes  from  the  same  quality  of  charcoal  iron  which  we  have  been 
■:5;^    making  since  1866,  at  the  recent  rate  of  20,000  tons  annually 

Charcoal    Iron    Boiler    Tubes  JExclusively 


ARCADE  BLDQ.,  PHILA. 

SINOER  BLIKl.,  NEW  YORK.     ';    ;  ■ 

FISHER  BLDQ.,  CHICAOO. 

H.  A.  FULLER  I.  &  S.  CO..  ST.  LOWS. 


Main    Office    and   'Works 
PARKESBURG,     PA. 


'.•.7j  :'■ 
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LUNRENHEIMER 

••  D  U  R  O  " 
BLOW-OFF  VALVES 


1 1 1 1 1 1  I  I  I  III  I  I  I  I  I  I  Ijl  I  I  I  1 1 1  1 1 Ill  1 1 1 1 1  III  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1  I  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  Ml  I  I 

Are  guaranteed  for  250  pounds  working  pressure.  The  cast  iron 
used  has  a  tensile  strength  of  25,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the 
bronze  used  contains  a  high  percentage  of  copper  and  tin. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  in  the  design  of  these  valves  lies  in  the  construction 
of  the  seat  and  disc  which  provide  SELF-CLEANSING  SEATING  SURFACES,  and  any 
scale  or  grit  that  may  lodge  on  the  face  of  the  seat  will  positively  be  washed  off  before 
the  disc  is  firmly  seated,  thereby  insuring  a  PERFECTLY  TIGHT  VALVE. 

The  DISC  is  DOUBLE  SEATED  and  can  be  REVERSED  or  RENEWED  when  worn.     The 
SEAT  is  also  RENEWABLE,  as  are  also  all  other  parts,of  the  valve  subjected  to  wear. 

MTrite  for  Cataloj^ue 

"MOST  supply  houses  sell  them— yours  CAM— if  they  DOM T  or  WOMT—tell  US." 

THe  LunkenHeimer  Company 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Engineering  Specialties  in  the  World 
General  Offices  and  VTorKs        -       -       •         CINCINNA.TI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


BRJiNCHES 


CHICAGO 
32  Dearborn  St,  cor.  Lake 


NEW  YORK 
64-68  Fulton  St. 


CAR  SHOP   TOOLS 

Hamilton-Ohio-Line 


CAR  MORT/SERS, 

Nos,  158-159'458'459'460 

CAR  GAINERS, 

Nos,  144-163 

CAR  BORERS, 

Nos.  232'235'46h462^463 

CAR  VLNONERS, 

Nos,  les-m? 

CAR  SAWS, 

Nos.  100^108=110=111-118 

CAR  PL  A  NERS,  JOIN  TERS, 
WOOD  WORKERS,  Etc. 


Ilanillton  Verflcnl  Hollow  CIiIhoI  MortlMer  No.4!i8b 


Wood  Working  Machinery 

THE  BENTEL'MARQEDANT  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


UECfelklbER,     IWIU. 


AMliKlLAN     hNLrlNKliK    AJ\D    KAILKUAU    JUUKNAL. 


^r 


The  Bartley  Nut  and  Bolt  Fastener 

is  NOT  a  Spring  Lock,  but  •POSITIVE  FASTENER 


They  are  made  of  Mild  Open  Hearth  Steel  of  specified  analysis.  Locking  Arm  is  bent 
into  position  at  an  easy  curve  and  will  not  break  if  straightened  out  to  remove  nut.  They 
may  be  used  as  often  as  required,  WITHOUT  BREAKING.  Made  in  all  sizes ;  single  nuts, 
or  multiples;  for  application  on  metal  or  wood.  Locks  head  of  bolt,  and  nut.  Cheaper 
than  jamb  nuts  and  other  devices 


BARTLEY  FLANGE  FASTENER 

Showing  Details  for  Measurement 


This  pattern  is 
used  for  Journal 
Box  and  Column 
Bolts  of  car 
trucks,  or  on  any 
bar  through  which 
bolt  passes. 

Made  for  bolts 
f^*  diameter  and 
larger,  and  for 
any  width  of  bar. 


MULTIPLE  FASTENER 

Made  with  any  number  of  holes  and  any 
distance  of  centers  and  length  of  locking 
arm. 


SLOTTED  FLANGE  FASTENER 
Fir  lipair  Wiit,  ti  bi  Isad  Hiw  lui  if  Mt 


Especially      rec- 
ommended for  use 
under  heads  of 
Column    Bolts 

when  repai  riag 
trucks.  It  is 
quickly  and  easily 
applied  by  driving 
bolt  up  one  inch 
and  slipping  fast- 
ener under  head. 


BARTLEY 
DIAMOND  TANG   FASTENER 

Applied  on  wood,  dispenses  with  the  use 
of  a  washer  and  extra  nut,  and  forms  a 
positive  locking  device. 

JUST     THE     THING 
FOR     CAR     BODIES 


Our  Booklet  and  Prices  Are  Both  Interesting    .  ' 


American  Nut  and  Bolt  Fastener  Co. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Robot  Spwecr  ac'Co..  20  Vetey  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Eutem  Asanli 


CknleiiiMr  Moipby  &  Co..    164  Deaibore  St.  CUcMo.  D- 
WaMtn  Accali 
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No.  21  Three  Feeds 


DETROIT" 

BULLSEYi: 
LOCOMOTIVE 
LUBR.ICATOR 

to^etHer  writH 

Air    C^^linder    Lubri- 
cator 

are  comprehensively  treated  in   our  new 
Catalog  "D".    Write  for  it. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Company 

DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 


Air  Cylinder  Lubricator 


PRKNTISS    CLOCKS 


an  th*  onl7  60  day  doeki  manntaetand  la 
Ml*  world  and  k««p  ptrtMl  tim*  thraagb- 
oat  their  loti(  ran. 

Th*  Automatic  Oalandar  addi  (raatlj  t* 
thair  eonvsnitnea,  and  tbaj  maka  moat  as- 
aallant  railroad  docks. 

il£0  PROGRAM  CLOCKS  FOR  AUTOHAnCALLT 
UROINO    BELL£.    ELECTRIC    AND    STKCBBO- 
mZED    CLOCKS   FOR    TIME    PLANTS,  WATCB- 
IbJt'S   AND  rUTINO-PAN  CLOCKS. 
Send  for  CaUlofne  No   KT 

THE  PRENTISS  CLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 
Pen.  25.  n  Omnheni  Strtet.  New  V«fk  City 


END. FOR    CATALOG. 

ISTER  MACHINE  SCREW  CO 


MANUFACTURBRS  OF 

Sat.  Cip  and  Maohlna  Soraw  Stoda.  *•. 


Springs 
Steel  Tired  Wheels 


lAu' 


It  .AyA  i^'* 


u\U 


Railway  Steel  =  Springy   Company 

QENERAL  OFFICES 

Cortlandt  Building,  30  Church  Street,  New  York 

BRANCHES ^ :  .^; 

ChlMfo  5t.  Louis  9t.  Paul  Washington  Detroit  Louisville  Mexico 


The  Mamolith  Carbon  Paint  Go, 

Manufacturers    PAINTS 
of  . 


t      e      e     •      •      • 


Railroads,  Electric  Roads,  Marine  and 
Structural  Work  a  Specialty 

Office  and  Paint  Factory,  2nd  and  Main  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Cartx>n  Works,  Oalcley,  Oliio. 

A.  B.  BURTIS,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 


Ji 


Oar  Carbon  prevents  corrosion  on  steel  and  metal  stracturea 
and  ia  the  moat  darabic  paint  known . 


Use  tlie    CLEVELAND 

PRESSED     STEEL    CARLINES 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT  POCKETS  FOR  INSIDE  OR  OUTSIDE  ROOFS.     INCREASES  INSIDE  HEIGHT. 

Stronger,  Lighter  and  Less  Parts  per  Car.      Practically  Indestructible. 
TUB  ONLY  CARLINE  WITH  LAROS  BEARING  SURFACES  FOR  RIDGE  POLE  AND  PURLINB5. 

CLEVELAND  CAR  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


\ 
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Coes  Wrenches  are  Standard 


For  the  past  seventy  years  Goes  Wrenches  have  stood  the  kardest  kind  of  daily  usage.  To-day  they 
are  the  recognized  standard  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  largest  railroads  use  them  exclusively.  There  is  a 
reason.     They  are  always  reliable. 

"Steel  Handle,"  "Knife  Handle"  or  "Key  Model."     Fifty  different  styles  and  sizes — for  every  purpose. 

Ask  for  the  Wrench  Book. 

COES  WRENCH  COMPANY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


AgattK  :  JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  *  CO. 
113  Chamben  Street,  New  Tork. 

14  ThkTiei  Inn,  Holborn  Clrcoa,  London,  E.  C. 
Copenharen.  0  Denmark 


AQtHtt:    J.  C.   HcCARTT  *   (X>. 

21  Murray  Street,  Sew  York 

438  Market  Street.  San  Praneitco,  Cal. 

15IS  Lorimer  Street,  Denver,  Col. 


CHICAGO    CAR    HEATING    COMPANY 


VAPOR  SYSTEM 
CAR   HEATING 


Direct  Steam  Heat  without  any 
pressure  on  the  radiating  pipes. 
Pressure  retained  in  train  pipe. 
Considerable  less  drain  on  the 
looomotive. 


RAILWAY  EXCHANGE.  CHICAGO. 

Eastern  Office. 
170  BROADWAY    •    NEW  YORK 


Gould  Coupler  Co. 


OFFICES 

941-347  Fifth  Are.,  New  York 
The  Rookery, 
^V^  y  ;  Chicago 

]klpew»K;T. 


WORKS 
Axle  Forjre,  Dcpew,  N.  Y. 

Malleable  Iron,  ^^  "/;  J  • "-  V 
---::■,:..  Depew,lt.TiS>v''1-. 
Cast  Stal,  Dcpew,  N.  Y, 


The  Hartman  Ball-bearing  Center  Plate  and  Side  Bearings. 


NEWTON 


cunnBO  nuE  um) 


Thre«  Spindle  Rail  Drillins  Machine 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Woite 

(Inc.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.    A. 


GOODWIN  CAR  COMPANY 


IStli  noor,  WhitehaU  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Pkc« 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


lis  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  NEW    GOODWIN  COAL  CAR  combined  fixed  aide  and  bottom,  with  drop  door.    Patents  of  1906.    Capacity  120,000  lbs.  of  Bititminoua  Coal. 
THE  NEW  GOODWIN  ORE  CAR  combined  fixed  side  and  bottom,  with  drop  door.    Patents  of  1906.    Capacity  110.000  lbs.  of  Ore. 


Costs  Less  and  Weighs  Less  than  any  other  Steel  Dumpins;  Car  of  equal  capacity 

Cars  Sold  and   Leased 


Tha  Ooodwln  Standard  Class  "G" 

Construction  and  Ballast  Car 


All  of  the  aboTe  Goodwin  Can  hare  all  of  tlie  dwoiil&r i^Mtftiurs  of  fhe  well-known  Goodwin  Conatmction  Car. 

Address  all  communications  to  New  York  Office. 


W^^^^  AMkkll_'AM    kNGlNEER    AND    RAILROA!3   JdiUkMAL.  LIece^IH,  MU. 


Our  Complete  Line  of 

Heating  Apparatus 

FOR 

Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives 

IS  NOW  READY 


Thousands  of  our  WARD  STEAM  COUPLERS  have  had  lots  of  hard  service 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  they  have  proven  beyond  question  to  be  the 
best  and  simplest  couplers  thus  far  produced.  They  cost  less  in  the  first  place,  and  much 
less  to  maintain  than  any  other  steam  couplers  now  on  the  market 

WARD'S  END  TRAIN  LINE  VALVE  has  several  features  of  advantage  already 
proven  in  service.  Its  simplicity,  its  durability  and  its  low  cost  make  it  exceedingly 
attractive. 

We  have  a  CAR  VENTILATOR  that  does  the  business  in  a  way  that  is 
certainly  very  satisfactory  to  the  passengers.  It  is  efBcient  and  very  simple.  It  can  be 
i^lied  to  old  or  new  cars  and  at  a  moderate  cost 

Our  YARD  PLUG  a£Fords  a  means  for  charging  storage  batteries  on  elec- 
trically lighted  cars.  It  is  an  ideal  and  very  substantial  device,  built  especially  for  this 
purpose. 


WARD  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

139  Cedar  Street,  NEW  YORK 


December,  1910. 
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the  officials  of  the 

New  YorR  Central  (H  Htidaon  River  R.  R. 

Chicai^o  (SI  Castern  Illinois  R.R.      Atchison,  TopeKa  <SL  Santa  Fe  R.R. 

flanawKa  (SL  Michigan  R.  R.  Duluth,  Missabe  (SL  Northern  R.R. 

Boston   (SL   Albany-   R.  R.         Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R. 

Monon  R.  R.       Illinois  Central  R.  R.       'Wabash  R.  R. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Big  Four  Ry. 

about   the   results   they  obtain  by  the  use  of  the 

"  National  Boiler  'WasKing  System  " 

NATIONAL    BOILBR    WASHING  CO. 


RAILWAY 

Ntw  York  Office,  90  West  Street,  C.  F.  Qiiicy,  VicePrcs. 


EXCHANGE,      CHICAGO,       ILL. 

SoBtheisteri  Office,  Aaericai  B»k  BaHdief,  Ricbenii,  Vi.,  W.  0.  Tbeaas,  lipreseitttirc 


COWLKR     REPLACTR,    PATENTED     MARCH    31ST,  1903. 


The  Fowler  Pressed  Steel  Car  Replacer 

it  a  time  saver — require*  no  spiking  in  position  and  can  be 
easily  handled  by  one  man.  Will  rerail  the  heariest  cart 
and  locomotives  without  injury  to  trucks. 

'«WE  C4N  PUT  VOL  ON  THE  TRACK" 

IB  erdcriii  specify  size  nP  ee  which  yoi  wish  te  ise  the  Replacer 

Manufactured  of  steel  of  the  proper  analysis  to  insure 
strength  and  durability,  and  made  sufficiently  heavy  to  carry 
the  weight  of  the  heaviest  locomotives  and  loaded  cars,  te- 
raiiing  same  without  injury  to  the  trucks. 

Fowler  Car  Replacer  Company  cm  ou. 


ThePiIliod 
Locomotive  Valve  Gear 


Nicholas 
Building 


PILLIOD  BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS 


Toledo.  Ohio. 
•USA- 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC 

HOISTS 

For  Lifting  and 
Conveying 

Ask  (or  Booklet  No.  23329 

SPRAGUE 

Electric  Company 

GENEaAL  OFFICES 

527  West  34th  St,  New  TeikCiti 


CHICAGO-CLEVELAND  CAR  ROOFING  COMPANY,  Mawfacturers  ni  IRON  ROOFS  FOR  FREI6HT  CARS 

720  Old  Colony  Building.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 18S  EucKd  Avenue.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


IVf annmg,|yiaxwell  &  IVfoore,  Inc. 


Machine  Tools 


5haw  Cranes 


Steam  Specialties 


Th*  Iimrgemt  MAmmfketisrara  an4  Dlatrlbmtor*  of  Imlfr  SA-rtng 
BlaelkUierjr  and  Blvalkaiiloal  SnppUaa  In  tli*  'World. 


SINGER    BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 


Smrttt&imU 


Oar  SmIs  in  use  oo  the  most  progranTe^rulraadi 
iatiM  Uaitad  Stales  and  in  1 0  foreicii  Icounbics 


Scarritt-Comstock  Funitire  Co.,  SL  Loiis,  Mo.,  U.S./L 


and  Seats 

50    TYPES 

RATTAN.    LEATHER.    PLUSH 

Comfort,  Simplicity,  CleanlincM. 
Durability. 

DctriptioM  aad  Pneii  Faiaiibad 
CaUeAikkM:  SCARRITT,  ST.  LOUIS 
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Ward  Equipment  Company 

ISi-®-^139  Cedar  Street,     New  York....:.. SI--:? 


Our  Complete  Line  of 

|i  Heating  Apparatus     $ 

^"Wim  FOR  ^•'fm0' 

Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives 

^'^^iiiftiK    IS  NOW  READY  "L, 


Thousands  of  our  WARD  STEAM  COUPLERS  have  had  lots  of  hard  service 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  they  have  proven  beyond  question  to  be  the 
best  and  simplest  couplers  thus  far  produced.  They  cost  less  in  the  first  place,  and  much 
less  to  maintain  than  any  other  steam  couplers  now  on  the  market.  ';<.?;-  ■.■':•  .;;; 

WARD'S  END  TRAIN  LINE  VALVE  has  several  features  of  advantage  already 
proven  in  service.  Its  simplicity^  its  durability  and  its  low  cost  make  it  exceedingly 
_attractive..  ■■.::.■,.:.■,■;."'''"'  .■ -'::-:\:-:-r  ■■■"'':'■';'■■::  '-:'•'  •■.■■-"■■■■.■-,.-:^.-X>.. 

We  have  a  CAR  VENTILATOR  that  does  the  business  in  a  way  that  is 
certainly  very  satisfactory  to  the  passengers.  It  is  efficient  and  very  simple.  It  can  be 
applied  to  old  or  new  cars  and  at  a  moderate  cost 

:.v   y  Our    YARD    PLUG    affords    a    means    for    charging    storage    batteries    on    elec- 
trically lighted  cars.       It    is  an  ideal  and  very    substantial    device,    built    especially    for   this 


puipo 


se. 


139 


WARD  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Street, 


NEW  YORK 


■M;.' 


V^:.v-.i'?^  «  ^;.^^'-  .:-^':- 
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t      .  ■   ■  '  •■^/■^^■'■"  ■'■ -^vv-  ■'^-^  ^V-it'i'V/'-v'?-^^  the  officials  of  the  ^f'^,.   ■■■'/■:.;:   ■'■•!''^' 

New  If  orR  Central  <Sl  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

Chicago  (SL  Castern  Illinois  R.R.      AtcHison,  TopeKa  (Si  Santa  Fe  R.R. 

Kanawha  (Bi  Michigan  R.  R.  Dtiluth,  Missabe  (SI  Northern  R.R. 

Boston   (SL   Albany    R.  R..         Kansas  Oitx  Southern  R.  R. 

Monon  R.  R.        Illinois  Central  R.  R.        "Wabash  R.  R. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Big  Four  R.y. 

■'•.■••••.•.■'■■■     •>■"■•'";■■..■':■>'..>•■.  about    the    results    they  obtain  by  the  use  of  the   "'.■:'  T.  -.;:,■■'     ■ '■ . 

'  &  v^i  i«£4^        National  Boiler  Washing  System  *' 

NATIONAL    BOTLJER    WASHING  CO. 

RAILWAY      EXCHANGE,       CHICAGO,       ILL  .    ->     ■ 

New  York  Office,  90  West  Street.  C.  F.  Quincy,  VicePres.  Southeastern  Office.  American  Bank  BuHdine,  Richmond,  Va..  W.  D.  Thomas,  Representative 


c(-w»LPR    n^.-'LACTR,   PATENTED    MARCH  31ST,  1903. 


The  Fowler  Pressed  Steel  Car  Replacer 

is  a  time  saver— requires  no  spiking  in  position  and  can  be 
easily  handled  by  one  man.     Will  retail  the  heaviest  cars 
'S'-.  'j..'.        and  locomotives  without  injury  to  trucks. 

"WE  C4N  PUT  YOU  ON  THE  TRACI4  " 

in  ordering  specify  size  rail  on  which  yoo  wish  to  use  the  Riplactr 

Manufactured   of    steel   of   the   proper   analysis  to   insure 
strength  and  durability,  and  made  suAcientiy  heavy  to  carry 
the  weight  of  the  heaviest  locomotives  and  loaded  cars,  te- 
■-'  7:-./       tailing  same  without  injury  to  the  trucks. 

Fowler  Car  Replacer  Company  cinciLli,  omo 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC 

HOISTS 


For  Lifting  and 
Conveying 

A.k  foi  Booyn  No.  23329 

SPRAGUE 

Electric  Company 

r.EVKRAl.  OKKICRS 

527  West  34tl  St.,  New  Yift  City 


CHICAGO-CLEVELAND  CAR  ROOFING  COMPANY,  Manufacturers  of  IRON  ROOFS  FOR  FREIGHT  G*RS 


720  Old  Colony  Building.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


185   Euclid  Avenue.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


|y|anning,|y|axwell  &  |y|oore,  Inc. 


Machine  Tools 


3liaw   Cranes 


Steam   Specialties 


Th«  Lmrgest  Afanafltctarers  and  Distributor*  of  Iiabor  BaTlug 
Sfaohlisery  and   Mecbanloal  Supplies  In  tbe  MTorld. 


SINGER    BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 


&mM&tekM 


Oai  Seals  in  use  on  the  mod  progreoive^  railroads 
is  |)m  United  Sutesand  in   1 0  foreisn  icounttics 


Scamtt-Comstock  Furniture  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 


and  Seats 

so    TYPES 

RATTAN.    LEATHER.    PLUSH 

Comfort.  SimpLcity,  CleanliacM, 
Durability. 

DcKiipliana  and  Prices  FuniiilMd 
CaUaAiUna:  SCARRITT.  ST.  LOUIS 
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WELDING  AND  CUTTING 


BY  MEANS  OF  THE 


OXYACETYLENE  &  OXYCOAL  GAS  BLOWPIPES 

Hundreds  of  Locomotives  Already  Repaired 


RESULTS    GUARANTEED 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Chicago  Cleveland 

Head  Office  and  Works 


New  York 


PIttoburgh 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


"ONLY  THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST'' 


MAGNUS 


M 


TAL 


M£ETS    ALL    HIGH-GRADi:    R£QUIR£M£NTS 

IT    IS    THE 

STANDARD     METAL 

roR. 
LOCOMOTIVC   WEARING    PARTS 

AND 

JOURNAL    BEARINGS 
worn. 

rAST  PASSENGER.  CAR.  SERVICE 
HEAVY    rREIGBT    CAR   SERVICE 

MAGNUS    METAL    COMPANY 

111    BR.OAD'WA.T.    MCW    TORK 
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j^rjAiVir^''''" 


WOOD'S 


FJLEXIBLE 


# 


Nipple  End 
Hose  Protector 


For  protittiag  lijr  Brake  Hose  framtside  chafing  and  abrasions. 
It  is  flexiiile  and  does  not  make  a  i^ihovering  at  tlie  nipple  end. 


Itwjyinsitiveiysave  Raiitads 
at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  Air 
Brake  Hose,  ami  can  be  taken 
from  oM  hose  and  applied  to  new. 

it  will  practically  not  wear  out, 
Hi  can  be  applied  to  any  make 
•fJMse. 

We  can  furnish  these  in  any 
prtity  desired  ready  to  be  applied 
on  short  notice. 


GUILFORD  S.  WOOD 

Great   Northern   BuHdins 
Chicago,   lU. 
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Want  to  know  about 

Improvements 

in  Hydraulic  Punclies? 

Every  shop  superintendent, 
manager  or  foreman  using  hy- 
draulic power  for  metal 
punching  and  shearing  can 
profit  by  reading  this  catalog 
carefully  for  the  tools  described 
handle  a  wide  variety  of  work 
on  sheet  metal,  bars,  rails, 
structural  iron,  etc. 

No  matter  what  your  hydraulic  punching 
or  shearing  problem,  even  up  to  blanking  out 
boiler  manholes,  we  have  the  right  tool  or  will 
build  to  order. 

Watson-Stillman  Hydraulic  Tools  are 
built  for  all  kinds  of  lifting,  pressing,  bending, 
straightening, pumping,punching,shearing,  etc., 
and  we  also  make  an  extensive  line  of  hydraulic 
accessories  and  fittings.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments. 

The  Watson-Stillman  Co. 


44  CHURCH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


THE 


Willson  Flare  Light 


IS  

BRILLIANT 

POWERFUL 

RELIABLE  & 

ECONOMICAL 


The  light  does  not  sputter  or  flicker. 
The  flame  is  so  stiffs  that  it  cannot  be 
extinguished  by  the  wind.  JUST 
WHAT  CONTRACTORS, 
RAILWAY  COMPANIES  AND 
OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN  OUT- 
DOOR WORK  HAVE  LONG 
DESIRED. 


U.  S.  MARINE  SIGNAL  CO. 

170   BROADWAY.    NEW   YORK 


THE,  GROFF  SPRING  WATER   GAUGE 

FOR    I^OCOMOTIVES    AND    FO'VrER.    PI.ANT8 

U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  Pendins 
WILL  NOT  BREAK  A  REFLEX  GLASS  BY  UNEQUAL  CLAHPINQ  PRESSUIE.      EVtN  PRESSURE  AUTOMATICALLY  APPLIEB  TO  PULL  LENQTI  OP  OLASS  BY  SPRINQ 


The  Spring  is  made 
of  non-corrosive  heat 
resisting  material, chem- 
ically colored  jet  black 
to  provide  a  back- 
ground for  the  water 
level.  It  is  compressed 
firmly  against  the  back 
of  the  glass  by  a  Monel 
metal  set  screw  and 
backing  piece,  prevent- 
ing leaks  when  boiler 
is  cold.  Steam  pressure 
on  the  back  of  the 
glass    seals     the    joint 


against  highest  pres- 
sure. The  spring  fol- 
lows up  when  the 
gasket  skrinks  and 
stops  the  first  leak. 

Made    in     lo    sizes. 
Write  for  prices. 


¥1 

ee 
M 
C 
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The     back     of    the 
glass    can    be    cleaned 

with    a    brush    by   re-  - 

moving  the  screw  plug  | 

without  disturbing   the  S 

water  gauge  fittings.  ^ 


aRCTION-TH  RO-A-B 


MADE  OF  MONEL  METAL— BRONZE  OR  STEEL  AS  SPECIFIED 

THE  GROFF  DRILL  &  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY,  Sole  Manufacturers,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Distributors :    STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


<  1710-12  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 

AUBNTS:-Biddle  Hardware  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A  User  of 

Landis  Bolt  Cutters 

Says: 

"We  increased  the  output  four  times 
over  what  we  were  able  to  do  with  our 
other  Bolt  Cutters,  and  this  I^andis  Cut- 
ter   save    such    gtx>d    satisfaction,  that 

when  our  business  increased, we  installed      ^^^^^^W'        Ask  for  Cat- 
a  second  machine,  and   they  have  been      ^^^^^r  aioeue    and 

running  constantly  since  they  were  first      ^^^T  ^l^tailprl     in 

T      ^,     T.I        .     •.    ,,    P"t'°t°»*^*^--  ^^  formitfon.'" 

I<andU  Dies  admit  of  hiRber  cutting  speeds;  never  have  to  be  annealed,  hobbed,  or  retempered 

LANDIS    MACHINE    CO.,    Waynesboro,    Pa.,    U.    S.    A. 

„,""  f  ;'*•'  ^:. /?*?':  °2.-  ^  ^"""J?  ^*'''*»'  "•"  ■'^o'''-      "»"1»1I  *  Hoich«rt  ItKhinerT  Co  ,  Chicco.  St.  Looii  and  Ind. 
•polli.     Schnchudt  k.  SchoMe,  Berlin.  Vi»nn»,  Stockholm,  St.  Petenbare.  Copenhmgen,  BudkpMt.  Frame,  London.  Shanchai  i 


Toklo. 


an- 
and 


We  Make  UNIONS  and  FLANGK 


Our  Form  of  Construction  is  the  Well*Known 

Inserted  Bronze  Spherical  Rings 

Pipe  Joints  made  with  Our  Appli- 
ances have  stability.    We  will,  on 
request,  send  samples  to  test 
E.  M.  Dart  Mfg.  Co.,  -  Providence,  R.  I. 

Caaadlan  Factory,  Dart  Union  Co.,  Limited,  Toranto 


MAGNETINE 

MADE    IN    GERMANY 

A  Loosener  and  Preventive  of  Boiler  Scale. 


IHTrite  for  Information 


HENRY  F.  GILG'S  SONS 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 
A  REGULAR  SALARY 


FOR 


GETTING   NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 


TO  THE 


AMERICAN    ENGINEER 
AND   RAILROAD  JOURNAL 


WRITE    NOW    BEFORE 

SOMEONE    ELSE    GETS    YOUR 

TERRITORY 


Index  to  Advertisers. 

ACETYLENE:  ,    . 

Commercial  Acetylene  Co.,  New  York. 
Linde  Air  Products  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sanford,  F.  C,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

AIR  BRAKES: 

Westingbouse  Air  Brake  Co.^  Pittritan.  Pa. 

AIR-BRAKE  HOSE: 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
Wood,  a  S..  Chicago,  IlL 

AIR  COMPRESSORS: 

Fairbanks,  Mnrse  &  Co..  Chicago.  ID. 
The  Norwalk  Iron  Wkt.  Co.,  S.  Norwattt, 

ALLOYS:  ^      ^    ^      ^   _ 

American  Vanadium  Co.,  Ptttabuigh,  Pa, 

ANTIFRICTION  BEARINGS:  .      ^ 

Standard  RoUer-Bearing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ARBORS;  „       „      ,     ^    rwwii** 

QcTeland   Tw»t   Drill   Co..   aereland,    Ohio. 

ASBESTOS  GOODS:  .      „ 

Franklin   Mfg.   Co..   Franklin.   Pa.     ^    ._   „ 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  Yorit,  N.  Y. 
AUTOMATIC  COCK  GRINDERS: 

Turner  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
AUTOMATIC  RELIEVING  LATHES: 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K.,  Cincinnatli 
Ohio. 

AUTOMOBILE  AXLES:  „..,..  . .      «. 

Standard    Roller-Bearing    Co.,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

AUTOMOBILE  RUNNING^  GEAR: 
SUndard   Roller-Bearing   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

AXLE  LATHES:       ^    .  .,       „    ^     r^  ^  .^ 
Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K.,  Clncmnatt, 

Ohio. 

BABBITT  METAL:      ^  ,  ^.      „ 

Ajax  Meul  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
BALANCED  MAIN   VALVES: 

Am.  Balance  Valve  Co.,  Jeraey  Shore,  Pa. 
BALANCED  SLIDE   VALVES:    ^^         ^ 

Am.   Balance   Valve  Co.,  Jeraey  Shore,   Tm, 

Hammett,  H.  G.,  Troy.  «.  Y.. 
BALLAST    CARS:  _.  _. 

Rodger  Ballast  Car  Co..  Chicago.  IIL 

BALL   THRUST  BEARINGS: 

SUndard    Roller-Bearing  Co.,   Philadelphia.   Vk 

BEARINGS:  _ ..   .  .  ^.      „ 

Ajax  Metal  Ca.,  PhOadelphia.  Pa. 

BELL   CORD   AND   COUPLINGS: 
Wellington.  Henry  W.,  Borton,  Maaa. 

BELL   RINGERS:  „     ,      .     „ 

Weatem  Ry.  Equip.  Co.,  St.  Louia.  Mo. 

BELTS ' 
New  York  Leather  Belting  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 

BENDING  ROLLS:  .  .  ^^, 

Morgan  Engineering  Co.,   Alliance.  Ohio. 

BLOWERS:  „  .    „  ^   „  '  ^ 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park.  Maaa. 

BLOW-OFF   VALVES:  

Crosby  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Co.,  Boaton.  — 
Homeatead  Valve  Mfg.   Co..  Homevtnd.  Pa. 
Lunkenheimcr  Co.,  The.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

BLOWPIPES,   WELDING  AND  CUTTING:^ 
The  Linde  Air  ProducU  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BOILER  COMPOUNDS: 

Dearborn   Drug  &  Chemical  WVs.,  Chicago,   n. 
Tohns-Manville  Co^  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lake  Erie  Boiler  Compound  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BOILER   COVERINGS: 

Franklin   Mfg.  Co.,   Franklin.  Pa. 
Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOILER   SHOP   MACHINERY: 
Nilei-Bement-Pond  Co.,   New  York. 
Wm.  Sellers  &  Co..  PhSadelphia.  Pa. 

BOILER    STAYBOLT    IRON.    HOLLOW    OR 
SOLID: 
Falls  HoUow  SUybolt  Co..  Cuyahoga  Falla,  O. 

BOILER  STEEL: 
Worth  Broa.  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

BOILER  TUBE  CLEANERS: 

Pierce  Co.,  Wm.  B.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BOILER    TUBES.   CHARCOAL   IRON: 

Parkesburg  Iron  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Worth  Bros.  Co..  Coatesvflle,  Pa. 

BOILER  TUBES  (SPELLERIZED  STBBLJ: 
National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BOLSTERS.  TRUCK  AND  BODY: 

American   Steel  Foundries.  New  York  Off, 
Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
Commonwealth  Steri  Co-  St.  Loois,  Ma 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co..  PUla.  ft  PittalNnih.  F^ 
Niles-Betnent-Pood  Co.,  New  York. 

BOLT  CUTTERS: 
Acme  Machinery  Co.,  aerdand.  O. 
Landis  Machine  Co^  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co..  Hartford.  Comb. 

BOLT   AND   NUT   PASTBMBMS: 
Am.  Not  and  Bolt  FaatcMr  Co,  E 


BOLT  AND  NUT  MACHINERY: 
Ajax  Mfg.  Co..  Clcrdaad.  O. 
Landis  MacUac  Ca^  Wajnobaro,  r*. 

BORING    MILLS.   HORIZONTAL. 
Lucas  Machine  Tool  Co.,  ClereUad,  OMa. 
Nilca-Bement-PoDd   Co.,   New   Yeck. 
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dOHING    AND    TURNING   MlLLo 

Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
Mllea-Bement-fond    Co.,    Aew    koiiL. 
Wm.    Seller*  <k   Co..    Philadelpbia 

BORING,  DRILLING  AND  MILLING 
MACHINES    (HORIZONTAL;: 
tosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

American  ateel  Foundrio,   .\vw  York  City. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co..  Phila.  and  PitUburgh. 
BKAKH  JA^S: 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
BKAKh  Lt.i'hK:*: 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co..  Dayton.  Ohio. 
BRAKE   SHOES: 

4^?°V,^I*''S  Shoe  ft  Fdry.  Co^  New  York  Citj 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  IlL 

Railway   Materials  Co.,   Chicago,   III. 
BRAKE  SLACK  ADJUSTER?^ 

BZ'kTiv^iS^r'''  ^''-  ^^  "^  ^»- 

^Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BRONZE    VANADIUM: 

BRUSH^-  ^*"*''*""  Company,   PitUburgh,   la 

Wolfe  Brush  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
CABOOSE  JACKS  (CAST  IRON): 

Atlantic  Works.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

car'cIirta^nsV'^'''  ^"'  "■"^'•''-  «"** 

CARS- "*'  ^"'**^'  *^  Chfcago.  IlL 

Goodwin  Car  Co..  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Ca,  Pittoburg,  i>m. 

Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.,  Columbna,  Ohio. 

Rodger  Ballast  Car  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Standard  Stee    Car  Co..   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
r- ^B?'"^ "J^***'  ^••'  Co.-  PittsburgV  Pa. 
H^f  *  £9,^"^^^  EQUIP.  SUPPUBS: 

car's^^IITst*'  '^"  "^'"'*  "•• 

Rodger  Ballast  Car  Co.,  Chkago.  Ill 

Gould  Coupler  Co.,  New  York  Qty.  N.  Y. 

^.^^S""!;"^,-*  T°"3'  Co..  PItUbuiih,  Pa. 
Standard  Coupler  Co.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

cJ5?T'^i'#"'  '"-  ^'  °*^  Ohio. 
Goodwin  Car  Co..  N.  Y   Cit»   N   V 
Rodger  Ballast  Car"cl;  ^c.Jo.^11 

c^rpio'o^rNG'^r  c«-  "«•«>-»•".  P- 

Atlantic  Works    Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

cJR'HEATERVr''"''  ^'^ '  *'"^'""''  O"^- 
tM*^*'^  C":.,"5""»  C°-  Chicago.  lit 
S»fr^^"""u*^  Co    H.  W..  New  York/N.  Y. 
bafety  Car  Heat,  ft  Light  Co     N»w  VnH, 

CWff   INSULATION-  "* 

FrankHn  Mfg.  Co..  Franklin.  Pa 

ciR^oiNTERS^.''-  "■  ^•'  N-  Yo'k.  N.  Y. 
Atlantic  Works    Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

At'ant'c  Works.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

cJR'uCHm^cV'^'  '^"'  "•""••"•  °"- 
Commercial  Acetylene  Co.,  New  York. 
General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 
Gould  Coupler  Co..  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

cSr7l^ne^?!  """  '-'■'''*  *^-  ^"^  ^""^ 

■Atlantic  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Buda  Company.  Chfcago,  IH. 
Fairbanks.  Morse  ft  Co..  Chicago.  III. 
R.  C.  Ricker,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
CAR  ROOFS: 

Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Co..  Cleveland.  C 

C/SjTsv}*^-         ^'"*'*''  ^'  ^***«*-  '" 
Atlantic  Works,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Bentel-Margedant  Co.,  Uaniilton.  Ohio. 
CAR  SPRINGS: 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co..  New  Yorit  City 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia,   Pa 
CARS,  STEEL: 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Chicago,  m. 

Rodger  Ballaat  Car  Co.,  Chicago.  IH. 

Summers  Steel  Car  Co..  Pittabnrgh.  Pa. 
CAR  TENONERS: 
Atlantic  Works,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Bentel-Margedant  Co.,  Hamilton.  Ohio. 
CAR  TRUCKS: 

Commonwealth   Steel  Co.,   St  Loola.  M«. 

Standard  Car  Truck  Co..  Chicago,  IlL 
CAR  VENTILATORS: 

Burton  W.  Mudge  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  TXL 


BE  SURE  YOU  GET  THE  GENUINE 


Hiirt'Chnrn   ^hAnP   RollPrfi    bruketa^8tt1t^lefo?'all%laa8eaof  AtMnga 
liai  L9IIVI  II   OliaUC;   imVII^I  «    ^^^  ^^^  ,^jj  ,j^  wherever  tan  are  run 

STEWART  HARTSHORN   CO. 

Main  Offieo  and  Factory.  E.  Newark.  N.  J.       New  York.  382  I^fayette  St.     Chicago.  338-344  Wabaah  Ave 


JEFFREY  LOCOMOTIVE  COALING  STATIONS 

"^""AJTfo?  c^tX  m'*  ""^     The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Gilnmbus,  Phil  | 


Wolfe 
Brush  Co. 

(Established  1851) 

JOHN  H.  HULTS,  President 

General  Offices  and  Factory, 

539  WOOD  ST. 

Retail  Store, 

505  LIBERTY  STREET, 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF     HIGH     GRADE    BRUSHES 
ESPECIALLY    DESIGNED    FOR    RAILROADS. 


Our  Brushes  cannot  be  excelled 


THE    NORWALK    IRON    WORKS    COMPANY 

SOUTH  NORWALK,CONN 


MAKERS   OF 


Air  and  Obs 
GompresBors 

FOR    ANY    VOLUME    AND    FOR 
ANY    PRESSURE 


THE  DAYTON 
MALLEABLE  IRON   CO 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


MANUFACTUREIIS      OF 


MALLEABLE  CASTINGS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUAUTY 


SHARERS 


We  are  the  largest  exclusive  manufacturers 
of  Plain  Crank,  Back  Geared  Crank,  Geared 
Rack  and  Traverse  Shapers,  Complete 
Catalogue  on  request.  THE  CINCINNATI 
SHAPER  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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ENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

"Standard  Railroad  of  America" 


THROUQH  VESTIBULE  SERVICE 

BKTWBBN 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,   Harris- 
burg,  Pittsburg,  Eric,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Louisville 
and  St.  Louis. 

ROUTE  OF  THE 

"Pennsylvania   Special*' 

"The  24  Hour  St.  Louis" 

"The  Pennsylvania  Limited  *' 

•*  Chicago  Limited  "  ♦*  St.  Louis  Limited  " 

and  **  Congressional  Limited 


»» 


Block  Sismals 
Interlocking  Switches 
Rock  Ballast  Roadbed 


W.  HEYWARD  MYERS, 

Qeneral  Manager 


J.  R.  WOOD, 

Passenarer  Traffic  namger 

GEO.  W.  BOYD.  Qeneral  Passenger  Agent 


MEMORIZE    THIS    TRADE    MARK 


MclNNES 


EXTRA 


HIGH  SPEED, 
STEEL 


It  Will  Save  You  Time,  Money  and  Worry 

McINNES  "EXTRA"  HIGH-SPEED  AIR  HARDENING  STEEL  for 
Dies,  Taps,  Reamers,  and  Milling  Cutter  Blanks  is  especially  adapted  for 
cutting  CAST  IRON.  STEEL  AND  WROUGHT  IRON  AT  HIGH 
SPEED — Does  not  require  a  high  heat  to  harden  and  thereby  scale  the 
tool — Has  no  equal  for  all-around  work,  such  as  turning  Locomotive 
Tire«,  etc.  McINNES  "EXTRA"  IS  NOT  A  SPECIAL  STEEL, 
BUT  A  STEEL  FOR  ALL  SPECIAL  TOOLS. 

McINNES  STEEL  COMPANY,  Umited 

CORRY,  PA. 


WESTERN   MACHINISTS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

,       MINMCAPOUS,  MIMN. 


SCHRdCK  &  SQUIRES 

MCW  YORK.  N.  Y 


INDBX  TO  ADVERTISBRS— C«N/ifiaw(/. 

CAR  WHEELS: 

Railwar  Sted-Sprteg  Ca-  New  Yack. 
Standard  Steel  Worica  Co.,  PtailadelphU.  Pik 

CAR-WHEEL    BORING    MACHINES: 
Nilea-Bement-Pond   Co.,    New   York. 

CAR-WHEEL   TIRES: 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co..  ndladdphia,   Pik 
CAR    WINDOW  FIXraRES: 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Grip  Nut  C*..  Chicago.  IlL 

CASTINGS: 
The  Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie.  Pa. 

CASTINGS— VANADIUM : 
American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsbtirgli,  Pa. 

CEMENT: 

Franklin    Mfg.    Co.,    Franklin.    Pa. 

CENTER  BEARINGS:  _ 

General  RaUway  Supply  Co..  Chicago.  ID. 

CENTERING  MACHINES: 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Co..  PbiUdelpkia,  Pa. 
CENTER  PLATES,  ROLLER: 

Gen.  Ry.  Supply  Co.,  Chicago.  lU. 

CHAINS: 

The  JefiFrey  Mfg.  Co..  Columbus,   O. 

CHAINS.    DRIVING: 
Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CHARCOAL  IRON  SKEW: 
Parkesburg  Iron  Co.,  Parkeabnrg.  Pa. 

CHARCOAL  IRON  TUBES: 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Paricesburg  Iron  Co..  Parkesburg.  Pa. 

CHARCOAL  IRON  LOCO.  BOILER  TUBES: 
Parkesburg  Iron  Co..  Parkesburg.  Pa. 

CHIME  WHISTLE: 
Crosby  Steam  Gauge  ft  Valve  Co.,  Boatoa,  M— 

CHIME  WHISTLES: 
Star  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CLOCKS : 
The  Prentiss  Clock  Imp.   Co.,  New  YoA  Cfcy. 

:OAL  AND  ASHES  HANDLING 
MACHINERY: 
The  JeflFrey  Mfg.  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

COAL   CARS: 

Pressed    Steel    Car   Co..    PhOa.    and    Pittsburgh. 

roCKS : 

Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co..  Homestead.  Pa. 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
COLLECTORS.    PNEUMATIC: 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park.  Mass. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  LOCOMOTIVES: 

Baldwin    Locomotive    Works.    Philadelphia,    Pla. 

CONSULTING   ENGINEER: 
The  Arnold  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  S.   Hawkins.   M.   E.,  Oeveland.  Ohi*. 

ONTRACTOR'S    AND    EQUIPMENT 

SUPPLIES: 
Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Rodger  Ballast  Car  Co,,  Chicago.   III. 

CONTRACTORS'  LIGHTS: 

U.  S.  Marine  Signal  Co.,  New  York. 

CONTRACTORS'    MACHINERY: 
Thomas  Cariin's  Sons,  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

CONVERTIBLE  CARS: 
Rodger  Ballast  Car  Co..  Chicago,   lU. 

CONVEYING   SYSTEMS: 

B.   F.   Sturtevant  Co..  Hyde  Park,   Masa. 

COUNTERBORES: 
Qeveland   Twist   Drill   Co.,   Oeveland.    Ohio. 

COUPLINGS: 
National  Tube  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

CRANES: 

Morgan  Engineering  Co..  Alliance.  Ohio. 
.Viles-Bement-Pond  Co..  New  York. 
Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co..  New  York  City. 

CRANES,  LOCO.: 

Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance.  Ohio. 
The  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co..  New  York. 

CRANK  PIN  TURNING  MACHINE: 
Underwood,  H.  B..  ft  Co..  Philadelphia,  P)a. 

CRANK  PIN  PRESSES: 
Watson-StUlman  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

CURTAINS  AND  CURTAIN  FIXTURES: 
Gen.  Ry.  Supply  Co..  Chicago.  IlL 

CVRTAIN  CATCHES: 
<lenera1  Railway  Supply  Co..  Chieaga,  OL 

CURTAIN  ROLLERS: 
Edwards  Co..  O.  M.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

CUTTER  GRINDERS: 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K.,  OndnnatL 
OUo. 
CrTTERHEADS.    WOODWORKING: 

SUmer,  Samoel  J.,  ft  Sons.  Mtlton,  Pa. 

CYUNDER  CASTINGS: 
Erie  Fotmdry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
American  Vanadium  Co..  Pittsbttrgl^  Pig. 

DEPOT   SCALES: 

Fairbanks.  Morse  ft  Co..  Chicago,  IlL 
<:undard  Scale  ft  Supolv  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Buffalo  Scale  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DERRICKS: 

Cariin's.  Thomas.  Sons  Co..  Plttrfmrgh.  Pla. 
DOORS: 

Blanchard.  J.  P..  Co..  New  Ywk. 
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DOORS.  EXTENSION  PLATFORM 
The  O.  M.  Edwards  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Gen   Ry.  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

DORMANT  SCALES: 

Standard    Scale   &    Supply    Co.,    Pittsburj^    Pa. 
DRAFT    GEARS: 

Butler  Drawbar  Attachment  Co.,  Qereland,  O. 

Cardwell   Friction   Draft  Gear.   Chicaco,  IIL 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co^  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  OUa. 

Symington,  T.  H.,  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard   Coupler   Co^   New   York   City. 

Waugh  Draft  Gear  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Western  Ry.  Equip.  Co.,  St.  Lotds,  Mo. 
DRAFT,    MECHANICAL: 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  &  Co..  Hyde  Park.  Mass. 
DRILL  CHUCKS: 

Qereland   Twiat   Drill    Co.,    Clereland.    Ohio. 
DRILLING  MACHINES: 

American  Tool  Works  Co„  Cincinnati,  O. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co.,  uiicago,  IIL 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nilea-Bement-Pond   Co.,    New   York. 

Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wm.  Sellers  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia.   Pa. 
DRILLING  MACHINES  (ARCH  BAR): 

The  Foote-Burt  Co.,  Oeveland,  Ohio. 

DRILLING  MACHINES  (MULTIPLE): 
The  Foote-Burt  Co.,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
DRILLING  MACHINES.   RADIAL: 

American   Tool    Works   Co.,    Cincinnati.   O 

Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Niles-Beinent-Pond    Co.,    New    York. 
DRILLING  MACHINES  (UPRIGHT): 

Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
DRILLS.  ROCK  AND  COAL: 

JeSrer  Mfg.  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DRIVING   WHEEL   CENTERS: 

Commonwealth   Steel   Co^   St.   Louis.  Mo. 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
DRIVING    WHEEL   LATHES: 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.,   New  York. 
DRYING  APPARATUS: 

B.    F.   Sturtevant   Co..   Hyde   Park.    Maaa. 
DRY  KILN  EQUIPMENT: 

B.   F.   Sturtevant   Co.,  Hyde   Park,   Maaa, 
DUPLEX  AIR  GAUGES: 

Star  Braaa   Mfg.   Co..  Boston.  Maaa. 

DUST  GUARDS: 

T.  H.  Symington  ft   Co..   Baltimore.   Md> 

DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS: 
B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co..  Hyde  Park.  Masa. 
Fairbanks.   Morse  ft  Co..  Chicago,  IIL 
General   Electric  Co.,  New  York. 

ELECTRIC   LOCOMOTIVES: 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Worka,  Philadelphia,  Fft. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Triumph  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
ELECTRIC   MOTORS: 

General   Electric   Co.,   SchenecUdy,   N.   Y. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park.  Maaa. 
.  Westinghouse  Electric  ft  Mfg.  Co.,  Pitts.,  Pa. 

Triumph  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND   POWER: 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Triumph  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES: 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
ELECTRIC   TRAVELING  CRANES: 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co..   New   York. 

The  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co.,  New  York. 
ELECTRIC   TRUCKS: 

Baldwin   Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ELECTRIC  HOISTS: 

Sprague  Electric  Co.,  New  York. 
ELEVATING   &   CONVEYING   MACHINERY: 

The  Jeffrey   Mfg.   Co.,   Columbus,   O. 
ENGINEERS: 

The  Arnold  Co.,  CUcago,  UL 
ENGINEERS'  MATERIALS': 

Thomas  Nolan  ft  Sons.  New  York. 
ENGINE  FRAMES: 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  PhiUddpUa,  Pa. 
ENGINE  LATHES: 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co..  R.  K.,  Qncinnati. 
Ohio. 
ENGINES: 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park.  Masa. 
ENGINE  TORCHES: 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
ENGRAVING: 

Thomas  Nolan  ft  Sons,  New  Yoifc. 
EXHAUST  FANS  AND  HEADS: 

B.   F.   Sturtevant  Co..   Hyde  Park.  Maaa 
EXTENSION  PLATFORM   TRAP  POORS: 

The  O.  M.  Edwards  Cn..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gen.  Ky.  S««»It  Co..  Chleaf*!  UL 
PANS.    ELRCTRTC: 

General  Etertrfe  Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

Johna-MtnTflle  Co..  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.   F.  Sturtevant  Co..  Hyde  Park.  Maaa. 
FANS     EXHAUST    AND    VENTILATING: 

R.   F.  Sturtevant  Co..  Hyde  Park.  Maaa. 
FANS    MECHANICAL  DRAFT: 

B.   F.  Stvrtevaat  Co..  Hvde  Park.  Maaa. 
PANS.  UtrtB  AND  VENTILATING: 

Itmrvr  Ufc  Ttt..  r4lnmh«a,  Ohto. 
WERRO-VANADIVM: 

American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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FILES: 

Nicholson  File  Co..  Providence,  R.   I. 
FILE   CLEANER: 

Nicholson   File   Co..   Providence,   R.   I. 
FILE  HANDLER: 

Nicholson   File   Co..   Providence,   R.   I. 
FIRE  BOX: 

W.  H.  Wood  Locomotive  Fire  Box  ft  Tube  Plate 
Co..  Media.  Pa. 
FITTINGS: 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FLANGES  (CAST  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON): 

National  Tube  Co.,  PitUburgh,  Pa. 
FLANGING  PRESSES: 

W.  H.  Wood  Locomotive  Fire  Box  ft  Tube  Plate 
Co.,  Media,  Pa. 
FLOORING  COMPOSITION: 

General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
FORGES: 

B.   F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Parte.  Mass. 
FORGING  MACHINES: 

Ajax  Mfg.  Co.,  Qeveland.  O. 
FORGINGS: 
R.   C.   Richer,   Cincinnati,   O. 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co..  PhiUdelphia,   Pa. 

American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FORCING  PRESSES: 

Watsen-Stillman  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
FOUNDRY  BRUSHES: 

Wolfe  Brush  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FOUNDRY  EQUIPMENT: 

Turner  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FOUR-WAY   VALVES: 

Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa. 
FRICTION    BUFFERS: 

Gould  Coupler  Co.,  New  York. 
FROGS    AND    CROSSINGS: 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  IIL 
FUEL    ECONOMIZERS: 

B.   F.   Sturtevant  Co..  Hyde  Park,   Mass. 
FURNACES: 

Railway    Materials   Co.,   Chicago,   III. 
GAP  LATHES: 

Le  Blood  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K.,  Cincinnati, 
GAS    EXHAUSTERS: 

B.    F.   Sturtevant  Co..   Hyde  Park.   Mass. 
GASKETS. 

Franklin    Mfa.    Co.,    Franklin,   Pa. 

Johns-Manville  Co..  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  AND  PUMPS: 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
GAUGES: 

Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Star  Braaa  Mfg.  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 
GEARED  HEAD  LATHES: 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co..  R.  K..  Cincinnati. 

American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
GENERATING  SETS: 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

B.    F.   Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park.   Mass. 

Triumph  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
GRINDERS: 

Landis  Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
GRINPING    MACHINES: 

Landis  Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Niles-Remrnt-Pond   Co.,   New   York. 
GRIP  NUTS: 

Grip  Nut  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
HAMMERS.  DROP: 

Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
HAMMERS    PNEUMATIC: 

The  Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

Sellers  ft  Co..  Wm..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HAMMERS,  STEAM: 

Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
HAND    CARS: 

The  Buda  Company,  Chic^o.  UL 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
HANDLES,  FILE  &  TOOL: 

Osgood  Co.,  J.  L.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
HEADS,  FLANGED  AND  DISHED: 

Worth  Bros.  Co..  CoatesWlle,  Pa. 
HEADLIGHTS: 

Burton  W.   Mudge  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Commercial  Acetylene  Co.,  New  York. 
HEATERS,   STEAM   HOT  BLAST: 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  ft  Co..  Hyde  Park.  Mass. 
HIGH  PRESSURE  BLOWERS: 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  ft  Co..  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
HOISTS 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co..   New   York. 
HOISTS,   ELECTRIC: 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co..  Chicago.  IIL 

Morgan  Engineering  Co..   Alliance.  Ohio. 

Sprague  Electric  Co..  N.  Y.  City. 
HOISTING  ENGINES: 

Thomas  Carlin's  Soaa,  Co.,  PittBhurgh,  Pa. 
HOISTING  AND  CONVEYING  MACHINERY: 

Brown    Hoisting   Machinery   Co.,    Qeveland.    O. 
HOLLOW  STAYBOLT  BARS: 

Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Co..  Cuyahoga   Falla,  O. 

HOPPERS,  CAR  (WET  OR  DRY): 
Doner   Co..   Chicago.    *U. 

HYDRAULIC  lACKS: 
Wataon-Stillman   Co..   New  York.   N.   Y. 

HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY: 

The  Wm.  H.  Wood  Loco.  Fire  Box  ft  Tube  Plate 

Co..  Media.  Pa. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESSES: 
The  Wm.  H.  Wood  Loco.  Fire  Box  ft  Tnbe  Flat* 
Co..  Media.  Pa. 
The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  <>. 
HYDRAULIC  TO'   J>   AND  MACHINERY: 
Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  AlUaaee,  Ohio. 
The  Wm.  H.  Wood  Locow  Firebox  ft  Tnbe  Plato 
Co.,  Media.  Pa. 
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HYDRAUUC   VALVES: 

Homestead  Valve  Mfc.  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa. 

National  Tube  Co.,  PitUburgh,  Pa. 

The  Wm.  H.  Wood  Loco.  Firebox  ft  Tnbe  Plate 
Co.,  Media,  Pa. 
IMPERIAL  CAR   WINDOW  SCREENS: 

General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  ID. 

INJECTORS: 

Nathan  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sellers  ft  Co.,  Wm.,  PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 

IRON  CASTINGS: 
Standard  Steel  Woifes  Co..  PhiladdpUa.  Pla. 

IRON  BARS  (HOLLOW  OR  SOLID): 

Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Co..  Cnyahoga  Falla,  O. 

INSPECTION    CARS: 
The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  IIL 
Fairbanks,  Merw  ft  Co..  Chicago,  IB. 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Burton  W.,  Chicago,  IIL 

INSULATION  FOR  STEEL  CARS: 

General   Railway   Supply  Co.,  Chicago,   IIL 
lACKS: 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  IIL 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co.,  Ckticafo,  IIL 

Watson-Stillman  Co.,   New  York.   H.  Y. 
lOURNAL  BEARINGS: 

AJax  Metal  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Magnua  Metal   Co.,   N.  Y.  and  Buffalo,  ^.    /. 
JOURNAL  BOXES: 

Gould  Coupler  Co.,  New  York  Qty,  N.  Y. 
JOURNAL  BOXES  AND  UDS: 

T.   H.   Symington  ft  Co.,   Baltimore,  Md. 
lOURNAL  BOX   PACKING: 

Franklin  Mfg.  Co.,  Franklin.  Pa. 
KEY   LATHES: 

Turner  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
LAMP  JACKS: 

Mudge  ft  Co.,  Burton  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
LAMPS,    INCANDESCENT: 

General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Westinghouse     Electric     Co.     and     Sawyer-Man 
Electric  Co.,   Pittaborgh,   Pa. 
LATHES: 

American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bardons  &  Oliver,  Qeveland,  O. 

Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

,\iIes-Bement-Pond   Co.,   New   York. 

Pratt  ft  Whitnrv,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  R.   K.   LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Qnda- 
nati,  Ohio. 

Wm.   Sellers  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
LATHES.  BRASS  WORKERS': 

Atlantic  Works,  Inc^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York. 
LATHES.  PATTERN  MAKERS': 

Atlantic  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
LOCK  NUTS: 

Columbia  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
LOCKERS: 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
LOCOMOTIVE  AIR  BRAKE  GAGES: 

Crosby  Steam  Gauge  ft  Valve  Ca,  Boatoa,  lfa« 
LOCOMOTIVE  ARCH  TUBES: 

National  Tube  Co^  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Parhesborg  Iron  Co.,  Parkesborg,  Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER  WASHING: 

National  Boiler  Washing  Co.,  Chieaco,  IIL 
LOCOMOTIVE    CASTINGS: 

Standard  Steel  Works  CO.,  PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 
LOCO  COALING  STATIONS: 

Fairbanks.  Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,   III. 
LOCOMOTIVES: 

American  Locomothre  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baldwin    Locomotive    Works.    PhUadelphU,    Pa. 

Lima  Loco,   ft   Machine  Co^   Lima,  O. 
LOCOMOTIVE  BELLS: 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE  BELL  RINGERS: 

U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS:  _ 

W.  H.  Wood  LoconotiTe  Fire  Box  ft  Tnbe  Plato 
Co.,  Media,  Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER  TUBES: 

Natfonal  Tnbe  Co^  Pittaborgh,  Pa. 

Parkesborg  Iron  Co..  Parkesbnrg,  Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE   LAGGING: 

Franklin  Mfa.  Co.,   Franklin.  Pa 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W..  New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 
LOCOMOTIVE    LUBRICATOR: 

Detroit   Lubricator  Co.,   Detroit   Mich. 
LOCOMOTIVE  MAIN   VALVES: 

American  Balance  Valve  Co..   Jmwv  Shore,  Pa 
LOCOMOTIVE  PRESSURE  GAUGES:       ^. 

Crosby  Steam  Gange  ft  Valve  Ca,  Boatoa,  Maa. 
LOCOMOTIVE  SPRINGS: 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co..  PhiUddphla.  Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE  STEAM  GAUGES: 

Star   Braaa   Maaafactnriag   Co..    BostoM.   Maaa. 
LUBRICANTS:  «.       -   . 

Dixon.  Jos..  CmeiM*  Co..  Jersey  City.  W.  J. 
LOCOMOTIVE  TIRES: 

Staadard  Steel  Works  Co..  PhtUddpUa.  V*. 

LOCOMOTIVE  VALVE  GEAR: 

The  PilHod  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pflliod  Brothers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

LUBRICATORS: 

Detroit  Lohrkator  Co..  Detroit.  Mich. 

Hammett,  H.  G.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
LUMBER:  _. 

Barton  W.  Mudge  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
MACHINERY— COAL  MINING:   ^ 

The  Jeffrey  Ult.  Co..  Cehmhrn.  O. 
MACHINERY— BLEVATtNG:         _ 

Paffhaafta,  If  one  ft  Co..  Chkago.  IB. 
MACHINE  SCREWS: 

Woreeatcr  llaeh.  Screw  Co..  Wofccater.    Ki» 
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YOU     CAN'T    SHAKE     'EM     OFF 

The   Original   Columbia    Lock   Nut  Improvod   Columbia    Lock   Nut 


Ilill»r  P»rt  OuUr  Part 

A»  shown  above  the  nut  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  part, 
which  when  assembled  are  a  unit.  The  inner  nut.  which  ia 
threaded  to  receive  the  bolt,  is  slotted  throughout  its  lengrth  and 
is  tapered  fiom  above  downward  to  fit  and  correspond  with  the 
taper  of  the  outer  or  bindingr  nut.  ^!     , . , 


Tap  Part 


BaltsB  Part 


As  shown  above  the  nut  consists  of  two  parts — top  and 
bottom — both  of  which  are  threaded  to  receive  the  bolt.  The  top 
being  slotted  its  entire  length  and  having  a  taper  coUkr  to  6t  the 
corresponding  taper  recess  in  the  bottom  part. 


COLUMBIA    NUT  &   b6LT   COMPANY     -      -      -      Bridgeport,  conn. 

U.    S.    METAL    &    MFG.    CO.,   SALES    AGENTS,    165    BROADWAY,    N.  Y. 


"THE  LIGHT  OF  DAY  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY 


BOOKLET   "H''   ON    REQUEST 


HEADLIGHTS 

S.  M.  P.  writes: 


"Locomotives  equipped  with  your  ty^po 

headlights  have  been  in  service  quite  a 
period  affordinjj  excellent  light  and  cost 
of  maintainance  most  satisfactory." 

THE  COMMERCIAL  ACETYLENE  CO. 

80  Broadway,  New  York 

Atlanta      San  Francisco     Chicago      Boston      Toronto 


THE  JANNEY  "X"  COUPLER 


The  Latest  Development: 
of  the  M.  C.  B.  Coupler, 


Has  "Lock-to-the 
Lock," 

"Lock-Set,"    and 

"Knuckle -Opener" 

JANNEY  SIMPUqiY 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  McConway  &  Torley  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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MACHINE  TOOLS: 

Acme  Machinery  Co.,  Oeveland,  O. 
Ajax  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveiand,  O. 
Americmn    Toot    Work*   Co.,    Cincinnati,    O. 
Atlantic  Works,   Inc.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Bardons  &  Oliver,  Oeveland.  O. 
Bement-Milea  &  Co..  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Bentel-Margedant  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Carlin's  Sons  Co.,  Thomas,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Cincinnati   Planer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  U. 
Cincinnati   Shapcr   Co.,   Cincinnati,  O. 
Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
T.    Faesslrr.    Moberljr,    Mo. 
The  Foote-Burt  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Fosdick  -Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
GroflF  Drill  &  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Jarecki  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Landis  Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Landis  Tool   Co.,   Waynesboro,   Pa. 
Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.   K.,  Cincinnati. 
Long  ft  AUstatter  Co.,  Hamilton,  U. 
Lucas  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  N.   Y.  iCty. 
Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Morton  Mfg.  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights,  Mich. 
Newton   Machine   Tool    Wka..   Philadelphia.    Pa 
Niles-Bement-Pond    Co.,    New    York. 
Niles  Tool  Works  Co.,  HamUton,  O. 
Pond  Machine  Tool  Co..  Plainfiel(L  N.  ]. 
Pratt  ft   Whitney  Co..   Hartford,   Conn. 
Sellers,    Wm.    ft    Co..   Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Stockbridge  Machine  Co..  Worcester,  Mass. 
Underwood,  H.  B.,  ft  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Watson-Stillman    &    Co..    New    York. 
Wood,  W.  H.,  Media.  Pa. 
MAIL  CRANES: 

Mudge  &  Co..  Burton  W..  Chicago,  111. 
MALLEABLE  CASTINGS: 
Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.   Co..  Columbus.  Ohio. 
MALLEABLE  IRON  BRAKE  JAM  AND  PINS 

Western  Ry.  Equip.  Co..  St  Louis.  Mo. 
MANHOLES  AND  MANHOLE  SADDLES: 

Worth  Bros.  Co.,  Coatesrille,  Pa. 
MECHANICAL  DRAFT: 

B.    F.    Sturtevant   Co..   Hyde   Park,   Mass. 
METAL   CAR   ROOFS: 

Standard    Ry.   Equip.  Cs  i  Sit  Louis,   Mo. 
METAL  MOLDINGS: 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
METAL  OFFICE  FURNITURE: 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
METAL  SASH: 

Edwards  Co..  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
METALLIC    PACKING: 
Amer.    Balance   Valve   Co.,   Jersey   Shore,    Ps 
Holmes  Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
METALLIC  (STEEL)  SHEATHING: 

General  Railway  Supply  Co..  Chicago.  HL 
MILLING   CUTTERS: 
Ccreland   Twist    Drill   Co..    Oeveland.    Chin. 
Morse   Twist   Drill    ft    Machine    Co.,    New    Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
Standard   Tool  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Pratt   ft   Whitney   Co.,   Hartford.   Conn. 
MILLING   MACHINES:  ^      . 

Tfce  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Worits,  Philadelphia.   Ps 
Niles-Bement-Pond   Co..    New   York. 
MINE    LOCOMOTIVES: 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
General  Electric  Co.,  SchenecUdy,  N.  Y. 
MOTOR  AND   HAND   CARS: 

Fairbanks,    Morse   ft   Co..   Chicago,    III. 
MOLDING    MACHINES: 

Turner  Machine  Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
MOTOR  CARS: 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago.  111. 
Burton  W    MiidRC  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
MOTOR  DRIVEN  LATHES: 

Le  Blond   Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K..  Cincinnati. 
MOTOR  DRIVEN  MILLING  MACHINES: 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K.,  Cincinnati. 
MOTORS.    ELECTRIC: 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
General    Electric  Co.,    Schenectady,   N.  V. 
Reno-Kaetker  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
B.    F.    Sturtevant   Co.,    Hyde   Park.    Mass. 
Triumph  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co..   Pittsburg,  Pa. 
MOTOR  LIFTS: 

Watson-Stillman  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
MUFFLER  SAFETY  VALVES: 

Crosby  Steam  Gauge  &  VaWe  Ca,  Boston.  Mass. 
Star   Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 
MULTIPLE  DRILLS: 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co..  New  York. 
Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co..  Hartford.  Conn. 
OIL: 

Galena  Sicnat  Oil  Co.,  Franklin.  Pa. 
OIL   CABINETS: 

S.   F    Bowser  ft  Co.,   Ft.   Wayne,   Ind. 
OIL  CUPS: 

U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
OIL  FURNACES: 

The   Railway  Materials  Co.,   Chicago.   III. 
OPEN  SAFETY    VALVES: 

<^tar    BrsM    Manufacturing    Co..    Boston.    MaM 
OXY-ACETYLENE:  „    „ 

Davis-Bournonville  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The   Llndc  Air  ProducU  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
F.  C.  Sanford  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
PACKING:  ^       ^      ...      „ 

Franklin    Manufacturing   Co.,   Fmnklin.   Pa. 
Holmes  Metallic  Packing  Co..  Wilkes-Barre,  X  .> 
Jenkina  Bros.,  New  York  City. 


Be  Ready 
For  Winter 

You  may  have  had  some 
trouble  in  past  winters  with 
the  air  brake  system.  The 
delicate  triple  valves  especi- 
ally are  apt  to  "cut  up"  a  little 
unless    efficiently  lubricated. 

Dixon's    Graphite 

Triple  Valve 

Grease 

will  keep  the  triples  in  "pink 
of  condition"  throughout  the 
winter  v\rith  one  application. 
It  does  not  stiffen  even  in  the 
coldest  weather  and  result  in 
emergency  action  of  the 
brakes  when  service  applica- 
tions are  wanted.  It  is  used 
and  recommended  by  rail- 
road men  on  some  of  the 
biggest  lines  in   the  country. 

Booklet  7-1  Free. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Johns-Manville  Co..  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Silver   Uke  Co..   Boston.  Maaa. 

U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Co..  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Watson-StiUman  Co.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 
PADLOCKS: 

Edwarda  Co.,  O.  M.,  Ayracuae,  N.  Y. 
PAINT   BRUSHES: 

Wolfe  Brush  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
PAINTS: 

F.  W.  Devoe  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mamolith   Carbon    Paint   Co.,   Cincinnati   O. 
PATENTS: 

J.  Fremont  Murphy.  New  York. 
PERFECTION  SASH  BALANCES: 

General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

PEDESTAL  FACER: 

Underwood.  H.  B..  ft  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PILING.  STEEL  SHEET: 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
PIPE: 

National  Tube  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
PIPE   CLAMPS: 

Western  Ry.  Equip.  Co.,  St  Louis.  Mo. 
PIPE   COILS: 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PIPE  COVERINGS: 

Franklin    Mfg.   Co..    Franklin.    Pa. 
Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PIPE    THREADING    AND    CUTTING    OFF 
MACHINERY: 

Tarecld  Mfg.  Co..  Erie.  Pa. 

Landis  Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro.  Pa. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York. 
PLAIN  OR  OPEN  SAFETY  VALVES: 

Crosby  Steam  Gauge  ft  Valve  Co..  Boston.  Maaa. 
PLANERS: 

American  Tool  Worka  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 

Cincinnati   Planer  Co.,   Cindnnatt.   O. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.,   New  York. 

WiUiam  Sellers  ft  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
PLANING   MACHINES: 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co..  New  York. 
PLATFORM  DOORS: 

The  O.  M.  Edwarda  Co..  Syracoae.  N.  Y. 

Gcnaral  KaOway  Supply  Co..  Chicaao.  IIL 
PLANTATION  LOCOMOTIVES: 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Wotka.  Philadelphia,  ftu 
PNEUMATIC  SEPARATORS: 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
PNEUMATIC  TOOLS: 

Standard  Rjr.  Equfai.  Co.,  St  Looia.  Mo. 
PNEUMATIC  TRACK  SANDER: 

Western  Ry.  Equip.  Co.,  St  Looia,  Mo. 
POP  SAFETY  VALVES: 

Consolidated  Safety  Valve  Co.,  New  York. 

Star  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Maaa. 
PORTABLE  SCALES: 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co.,  Ckicafo,  10. 

Standard  Scale  ft  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
PORTABLE   TOOLS: 

Underwood,  H.  B.,  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
POWER   HAMMERS: 

Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Allianee,  Ohio. 
POWER   TRANSMISSION   MACHINERY: 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co..  Columbua,  O. 
PRESSED  STEEL  CARS: 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co..  Phila.  ft  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
PRESSES.  POWER  FORCING: 

Lucas  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Oeveland.  Ohio. 
PROPELLER  THRUST  BEARINGS: 

Standard   Roller-Bearing   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
PUNCHES: 

Long  ft  AUstatter,  Haadlton,  O. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.,    New   York. 

Wm.   Sellers  ft  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PUNCHES  AND  SHEARS: 

Wataon-Stillman  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PUNCHING   AND   SHEARING   MACHINES: 
Mormn   Enipneering  Co.,   Alliance.  Ohio. 
The  Wm.  H.  Wood  Loco.  Rrebox  ft  Tube  Plate 
Co..  Media.  Pa. 

RACK  LOCOMOTIVES: 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Philadelphta.  Pa. 
RADIAL  TOOLS: 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
RAILS: 

R.  C.  Richer.  Ondnnati,  Ohio. 
RAIL   BENDERS: 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  ft  Co..  Oiieago,  IIL 

Watson-Stillman  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
RAIL  BRACES: 

Carnegie  Steel  Co..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
RAIL   DRILLS: 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  ft  Co..  Oikago,  IIL 
RAIL  FASTENERS: 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
RAILROAD   TRACK   SCALES: 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co..  Chicago.  IIL 

Standard  Scale  ft  Suonlv  Co.,  Pittsbun^  Pa. 
RAILS,  MANUFACTURERS': 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
RAILWAYS: 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
RAILWAY  SUPPLIES: 

Burton  W.  Mudge  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IH. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  ft  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Franklin  Ry.  Supply.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Tohns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wolfe  Brush  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wood,  G.  S.,  Chicago,  IIL 
RASPS: 

Nicholson  File  Co.,  Phovidenee.  K.  I. 
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REAMERS: 

aerdaad  Twkt  DriU  Co^  OcTckad.   OUo. 

Uorae  Twirt  D.  ft  M.  Co.,  New  Bedford.  Mom. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Co^  Hartford.  Conn. 

Standard  Tool  CO..  dereland,  O. 
REAMERS— ADJUSTABLE: 

QeveUnd    Twist    DriU    Co..    aevelaad.    OUo. 
RECORDING  ATTACHMENTS: 
The  SUndard"  Scale  &  8np»ly  Co..  Pittakarc, 
REFRIGERATOR    CARS.    VENTILATED   AND 
HEATED: 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Burton  W.,  Chicago,  III. 
REGULAR   TAPS: 

Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford.  Cona. 

Standard  Tool  Co..  Qeveland.  O. 
RE PLACERS: 

The  Buda  Company.  Chicago,  IlL 
RIVETS 

Gilc,  Henry  P.,  Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sererance   Mfg.   Co..   Glawport.  Pa. 
RIVETERS.  PNEUMATIC: 

Morgan  Engineering  Co..  Allianee.  OU*. 
ROLLER  DECK  SASH  RATCHETS: 

General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
ROOFING: 

General  Railway  Supply  Co..  Chieage.  n. 

Johns-Manville  Co..  H.  W.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
ROLLER  BEARINGS: 

Standard   Roller-Bearing  Co..   PhiladdpUa.  Vt- 
ROLLER    THRUST  BEARINGS: 

Standard   Roller-Bearing   Co.,   Philaddphia,  >Pa. 
ROTARY   BLOWERS: 

B.   F.   Sturterant  Co..  Hyde  Park.  Mass. 
RUBBER  GOODS: 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron.  O. 

Wood.  G.  S..  Chicago.  111. 
SAFE  ENDS: 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Parkeshurg  Iron  Co..  Parkeirt>nrg,  Pa. 

SAFETY  VALVES: 

Star    Brass    Mfg.    Co..    Boston,    Mass. 
SAND   BLAST  MACHINERY: 

Am.  Loco.  Sander  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SASH  BALANCES: 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SASH  LOCKS: 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  at..,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
SCALES: 

Buffalo  Scale  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

"Standard"   Scale   &  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburg,   Pa. 

5C/?£»f S.- 
Worcester  Mach.   Screw  Co..  Worcester,   Mass 

SENSITIVE   DRILL   PRESSES: 

NUes  Tool  Works,  New  York  Qty. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York. 
SHARERS: 

American  Tool   Wks.   Co.,   Cincinnati,   O. 

Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co..   New   York. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sellers,  Wm..  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stockbridge  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

SHADE  ROLLERS: 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Stewart   Hartshorn  ^..  Newark,  N.  J. 

SHAFTING: 

l«ng  &  AUstatter  Co..  Hamilton.  O. 

SHEATHING.  METALUC  (STEEL): 
General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago.  IIL 

SHAFT   STRAIGHTEN ERS: 

Watson-Stillman  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
SHEARS: 

Thomas  Carlin's  Sons.  Co.,  Pittabnrik  Pa. 

Cincinnati  Punch  &  Shear  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.,   New   York. 

The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

SHOP   TORCHES: 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio. 

SIGNAL  LIGHTING: 
Commercial  Acetylene  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SILL  POCKETS: 

Western  Ry.  Equip  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

SLOTTING  MACHINES: 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
NUea-Bement-Pond  Co..   New  York. 

SMOKE  JACKS: 

Dickinson,  P..  Chicago.  III. 

Johns-ManTille  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SOCKETS— DRILL  AND  REAMER: 

QeTcland   Twist   Drill   Co.,   OeTcland.   Ohio. 

SOLDERS: 
Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SOUD  FORGED  ROLLED  STEEL   IVHBBLS: 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
SPIKES: 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

R.  C.  Richer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Severance  Mfg.   Co.,  Glasaport,  Pa. 

SPRINGS: 

American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gilg,  Henry  F.,  Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
STAY  BOLTS: 

Falls  Hollow  SUybolt  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Flannery    Bolt   Co..   Pittabnrgh.   Pa. 
STAYBOLT  IRON: 

Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Co.,  Ciuraboga  Falls,  O. 
STAYBOLT  SLEEVES: 

American   Ral.  ValTC  Co.,  Jersey  Sbora,  Pa. 
STAYBOLT   JAPS: 

Morse  T.  D.  ft  Mach.  Co..  New  Bedford, 

Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co^  Hartford,  Cean. 

Standard  Tool  Co.,  Cleyeland,  O. 
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STEAM  DROP  HAMMERS: 
Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

STEAM  ENGINE  INDICATOR: 

Crosby  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 
STEAM    GAUGES. 

Star  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Maa». 
STEAM  HAMMERS: 

Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 
STEAM    HUT-BLAST    APPARATUS: 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park.  Maas. 

STEAM  SPECIALTIES: 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
STEAM  PUMPS: 

Fairbanks.  Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago.  IIL 
STEAM  TRAPS: 

National  Tube  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
STEEL  BRUSHES: 

Wolfs  Brush  Co.,  PitUburgk,  Pa. 
STEEL  CARS: 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
STEEL  CASTINGS:  "^z     t 

Am.   Brake   Shoe  ft   Foundry   Co.,    Chicago,   III 

American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gould  Coupler  Co.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y 

Burton  W  Mudge  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Standard   Steel    Works.   Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Birds- 
boro.  Pa. 

STEEL  FORCINGS: 

Burton  W.  Mudge  ft  Company,  Chicago,  IIL 

STEEL  MANUFACTURERS: 

Mclnnes  Steel  Co.,  Corry,  Pa. 

Worth  Bros.  Co..  Coatesville,  Pa. 
STEEL  PLATES: 

Worth  Bros.  Co..  Coatesville,  Pa. 
STEEL    PLATFORMS: 

Commonwealth   Steel  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
STEEL.  STRUCTURAL: 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
STEEL    TIRES: 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
STEEL  TIRED  WHEELS: 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
STEEL   TIRED   WHEELS  AND  SPRINGS: 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.,   New  York. 
STEEL.  TOOL: 

Mclnnes  Steel  Co.,  Corry,  Pa. 
STEEL    TRUCKS: 

Commonwealth   Steel   Co.,    St.   Louis,    Mo. 
STEEL    TUBES: 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
STEEL-VANADIUM: 

American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.    ■>  ^  ' 
STOCKS   AND    DIES: 

Pratt   A  Whitney  Co.,   Hartford.   Conn. 
STOKERS: 

Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
SWING  SAIVS: 

Reno-Kaetker  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
TANK  CARS: 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
TANK    VALVES: 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 

Western  Railway  Equip.  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
TANKS: 

L.  M.  Booth  Company,  Chicago.  III. 

Fairbanks,   Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
Kennicott  Co..  Chicago,  III. 
TAPPING  MACHINES  AND  ATTACHMENTS- 

Fosdick  Machine  Tool   Co.,   Cincinnati.   O. 
TAPS— STAYBOLT: 

Qeveland   Twist    Drill   Co..   Qeveland.   Ohk>. 
TESTING   MACHINES: 

Richie  Bros    Test   Mach.  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa 
THREE-UAY  VALVES: 

Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co..  Homestead,  Pa. 
.-.YSfS"**™  ^y-  Equip.  Co..  St.  Lenia,  Ite. 
TIES: 

Burton  W  Mudge  &  Company.  Chicago.  Ill 
TIE  PLATES: 

^,Y!^'iifJ^.^^-  E<l">P-  Co.,  St.  Lonis.  Mo. 

TIE  RODS:  ■^.., 

R.  C.  Ricker.  Cincinnati,  O. 
TIES.  STEEL: 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
TIRES  (STEEL): 

Railway  Steel-Spring  Co..  New  York. 
TIRE  TURNING  AND  BORING  MILLS: 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co..  New  York. 
TOOLS  FOR  RAILWAY  REPAIR  SHOPS: 

Underwood,  H.  B..  ft  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
TOOL  MAKING  FILES: 

Nicholson  File  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
TOOL  STEEL: 

Burton  W  Mudge  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Mclnnes  Steel  Co.,  Corry,  P«. 
TRACK  DRILLS: 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  IIL 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
TRACK  SANDER: 

American   Loco.    Sander   Co..   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
TRACK  TOOLS: 

Fairbanka,  Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
TRAP  DOORS:  ^^ 

Edwarda  Co.,  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  H.  Y. 
TRAP.DOORS,  PLATFORM: 

General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicaao.  ID. 
TRUCK  BOLSTERS:  ^*«»»'  "*• 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 

Pressed  Steel  C  Co.,  Phila.  and  Phtsbwrgk,  Pk 


PlHTSCH 


m»v 


i\V 


LIGHT 


LATEST 

MANTLE 


TYPE    No.  3500 


"HOURLY  CONSUMPTION  2.12  CU  FT 

YIELDING  99.5  CANDLE  POWER" 

J.  K.  Denton 

Pro/.  Knaineerinf;  Practice 

Stevens  Institute,  N.J. 


Cost  One  Gent 

PER    HOUR 


Buoy  Lighting, 
Broilers  &  Ranges 


WATER  circulating  & 

DIRECT  STEAM  HEATING 

COUPLERS,TRAPS  AND 

OTHER  APPLIANCES, 

USED  BYI60  RAILROADS 
ON  19000  CARS. 

THE  SAFETY  CAR 
HEATINGS^ LIGHTING  CO 

2  RECTOR  5T.    NEW  YORK*' 
CHICAGO,         PHIADELPHIA, 
ST,  LOUIS    Sc     5 Ar>l  FRANCISCO." 
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MACHINE  TOOLS: 

Acme  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Ajax  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
American    Tool    Works    Co.,    Cincinnati,    O. 
Atlantic   Works,    Inc.,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Bardons  &  Oliver,  Cleveland,  O. 
Bement-Miles  &  Co..  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Bentel-Margedant  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Carlin't  Sons  Co.,  Thomas,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Cincinnati   Planer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  U. 
Cincinnati    Shaper   Co.,   Cincinnati,   U. 
Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
J.    Faessler.   Moberly,   Mo. 
The  Foote-Burt  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Fos'tii-k   .M.it  iiiiii     li.nl   (  ,1.,  (.'iiuinnati,  O. 
Groff   Drill  &  .Machine  Tool  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Tarecki  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Landis  Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Landis  Tool   Co.,   Waynesboro,   Pa. 
Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.   K.,  Cincinnati. 
Long  &  Allstatter  Co.,  Hamilton,  U. 
Lucas  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Manning,    Maxwell  &   Moore.   Inc.,   N.    y.   iCty. 
Morgan   Engineering  Co.,   Alliance,   Ohio. 
Morton  Mfg.  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights,  Mich. 
Newton    Machine    Tool    Wka..    Philadelphia,    Pa 
Niles-Bement-Pond    Co.,    New    York. 
Niles  Tool  Works  Co.,   Hamilton,  O. 
Pond   Machine   Tool   Co.,   Plainfield^  N.   J. 
Pratt   &    Whitney    Co.,    Hartford,    Conn. 
Sellers,   Wm.   &    Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Stockbridge  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Underwood,  H.  B.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Watson-Stillman    &    Co..    New    York. 
Wood,  W.   H.,  Media,  Pa. 
U/ilL  CRANES: 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Burton  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
MALLEABLE  CASTINGS: 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Jeffrey   Mfg.   Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
MALLEABLE  IRON  BRAKE  JAM  AND  PINS 

Western   Ry.   Equip.  Co.,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 
MANHOLES  AND  MANHOLE  SADDLES: 

Worth  Bros.  Co..  Coatesvilie,  Pa. 
MECHANICAL  DRAFT: 

B.    F.    Sturtevant    Co.,    Hyde    Park,    Mass. 
METAL    CAR    ROOFS: 

Standard    Ry.    Equip.    Cr .    -St.    Louis,    Mo. 
METAL  MOLDINGS: 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
METAL   OFFICE   FURNITURE: 

Edwards  Co..  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
METAL  SASH: 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
MEI.-ILLIC    PACKING: 
Amer.    Balance   Valve   Co.,   Jersey   Shore,    Psi 
Holmes  Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
U.   S.   Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
METALLIC  (STEEL)  SHEATHING: 

General  Railway   Supply  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
MILLING    CVTTERS: 
Ceveland   Twist    Drill   Co.,   Qeveland.    OhiA. 
Morse    Twist    Drill    &    Machine    Co.,    New    Bed- 
ford,   Mass. 
Standard  Toot  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Pratt   A    Whitney    Co.,    Hartford,    Conn. 
MILLING    MACHINES- 
The  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Newton    Machine   Tool   Works,    Philadelphia. .  P» 
Niles-Betrent  Pond   Co.,    New    York. 
MINE    LOCOMOTIVES: 

Baldwin   Locomotive   Works,   Philadelphia.    Pa 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,   N.  Y. 
MOTOR   AND    HAND   CARS: 

Fairbanks,    Mor^e   *   Co.,    Chicafto,    III. 
MOLDING    MACHINES: 

Turner  M.ichine   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
MOTOR  CARS: 

The  Biida  Company.  Chicapo.  111. 
Burton  W    Mndee  &•  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
MOTOR  DRTVFN  LATHES: 

Le  Blond   Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K.,  Cincinnati. 
MOTOR  DRIVEN  MILLING  MACHINES: 

Le  Blond   Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K.,  Cincinnati. 
MOTORS     EIECTRIC: 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
General    Flectnr   Co..    Schenectady,   N.   Y. 
Reno  Ka<  tkf  r    F.:<>rtric   Co..   Cincinnati,   O. 
B.    F.    Sturtevant    Co.,    Hyde    Park.    Mass. 
Triumph  F.lectric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Westinghouse   Electric  Co.,  Pittsburg,   Pa. 
MOTOR   LIFTS: 

Watson-Stillman  Co.,  New  York.  N.  V. 
MUFFLER  SAFETY  VALVES: 
Crosby  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 
Star    Bra««   Manufacturing   Co.,    Boston,    Mass. 
MULTIPLE   DRILLS: 

N'iles  Bement  Pond  Co.,  New  York. 
Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co.,   Hartford.   Conn. 
OIL: 

Galena  Siena!  Oil  Co.,  Franklin.  Pa. 
OIL    CABINETS: 

S.    F    Bowser   ft  Co.,    Ft    Wayne,    Ind. 
OIL  CUPS: 

U.   S.    Metallic  Packing  Co.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
OIL  FURNACES:  : 

The   Railway   Materialis  Co.,   Chicago,   III. 
OPEN   SAFETY    VALVES: 

Star     BraM    Manufacturing    Co.,     Boston.    Mas* 
OXY-ACETYLF.NR:  ^,    „ 

Davis-Bournonvitle  Co.,   New  York.   N.  Y.     ■•  :/  ■ 
The  Linde  Air  Products  Co..  BuflFalo.  N.  Y. 
F.  C.  Sanford  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
PACKING: 

Franklin    Manufacttjring   Co.,    Frunklin.   Pa. 
Holmes  MeUllic  Packing  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  i -. 
Jenkins  Bros.,  New  York  City. 


Be  Ready 
For  Winter 


You  may  have  had  some 
trouble  in  past  winters  with 
the  air  brake  system.  The 
delicate  triple  valves  especi- 
ally are  apt  to  "cut  up"  a  little 
unless    efficiently    lubricated. 

Dixon's    Graphite 

Triple  Valve 

Grease 

will  keep  the  triples  in  "pink 
of  condition"  throughout  the 
winter  w^ith  one  application. 
It  does  not  stiffen  even  in  the 
coldest  weather  and  result  in 
emergency  action  of  the 
brakes  when  service  applica- 
tions are  wanted.  It  is  used 
and  recommended  by  rail- 
road men  on  some  of  the 
biggest  lines  in    the   country. 

Booklet  7-1  Free. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS.-CoB/i/ii^-rf  "  ' 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Silver    l.ake   Co..    Boston.    Mua. 

U.  S.   Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Watscm-Stillman  Co.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 
PADLOCKS:  ■■     ■■.■•.:.■■ 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A. 
PAINT   BRUSHES:  -      .* 

Wolfe  Brush  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .' .-   '  f 

PAINTS:  ■'■'n-^v 

F.  W.  Devoe  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y.  '    1 

Mamolith    Carbon    Paint   Co.,   Cincinnati,  O.       '  ''<• 

PATENTS:  .' -/ 

J.   Fremont  Murphy,   New  York. 

PERFECTION   SASH   BALANCES:  ''ivV   '• 

General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.  ■'■1  ■•'■■■••.■• : 

PEDESTAL  FACER:  •3''   .: 

Underwood,  H.  B.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pfcr.v'     ':<<■: 

PILING.  STEEL  SHEET:  :■■•■'-■ -I'-'i:'-' 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.        .     .   .  --..^'-V   • 
PIPE:  -.V'--:^..',  •;:•.;■;; 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  /  .  i'v^. 

PIPE   CLAMPS:  :. '-    ': 

Western  Ry.  Equip.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ',    ,.' 

PIPE   COILS:  V- 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;   ;'. 

PIPE  COVERINGS: 

Franklin    Mfg.   Co.,   Franklin.   Pa. 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y.      '•:■-■. 
PIPE     THREADING    AND    CUTTING    OFF 
MACHINERY: 

Tarecki  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Landis  Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  'r.'.i 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,   New   York.  •'   ■ 

PLAIN  OR  OPEN  SAFETY  VALVES: 

Crosby  Steam  Gauge  ft  Valve  Co.,  Boston,  Maaa^.r  'f 
PLANERS:  5 

American  Tool  Worka  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Cincinnati    Planer   Co.,    Cincinnati,    O. 

Nilea-Bement-Pond   Co.,   New   York.  •*-:•* 

William   Sellera  ft   Co.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
PLANING    MACHINES:  ..    ^ 

Nilea-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New   York.  ,'"  .":- 

PLATFORM   DOORS: 

The  O.  M    Edwards  Co..  Syracuae,  N.  Y.  >' .. 

General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
PLANTATION  LOCOMOTIVES: 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,   Philadelphia,   Pa.     »  - - 
PNEUMATIC    SEPARATORS:  -..  - 

B.   F.  Sturtevant  Co..  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  ..  - 

PNEUMATIC   TOOLS:  v./,  • 

Standard  Ry.  Equip.  Co.,  St  Louia,  Mo.  .!  .' . 

PNEUMATIC  TRACK  SANDER:  '.--r-l^-U 

Western   Ry.   Equip.  Co.,   St.  Louis,   Mo.  ■'  ;'v 

POP  SAFETY  VALVES:  ^  .'       •  . 

Consolidated  Safety  Valve  Co.,  New  York.     •      ,:.:;; 

Star   Brass   Manufacturing  Co.,   Boston,   Mass.      '.'.'■•' 
PORTABLE   SCALES:  ' ;    , 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Standard   Scale  &  Supply  Co.,  PitUburgh,  P«.        ,":  v 
PORTABLE    TOOLS:  ;V  .  .• 

Underwood,  H.  B.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  ^1  ,.,•' 
POWER    HAMMERS:  .:,:i  '-. >> 

Morgan   Engineering  Co.,   Alliance,  Ohia      •  ;'  "•,,-•...' 
POWER   TRANSMISSION   MACHINERY:  : 

The  Jeffrey   Mfg.   Co..   Columbus,   O. 
PRESSED  STEEL   CARS:  V  .- .: 

Pressed   Steel  Car  Co.,  Phila.  &  PitUburgh,  Pa.      .-" 
PRESSES.  POWER  FORCING:  .  •,    . 

Lucas  Machine  Tool  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
PROPELLER  THRUST  BEARINGS:  •  ; 

Sundard    Roller-Bearing    Co.,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
PUNCHES: 

Long  ft  Allstatter,  Hamilton,  O. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co.,    New   York. 

Wm.    Sellers  ft   Co.,    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
PUNCHES  AND  SHEARS: 

Watson-Stillman  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PUNCHING   AND   SHEARING   MACHINES: 
Morgan   Engineering  Co.,   Alliance,   Ohio. 
The  Wm.  H.  Wood  Loco.  Firebox  ft  Tube  Pla»t  >. 
Co.,  Media,  Pa.  :';'  .  . 

RACK   LOCOMOTIVES:  "  ';' 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RADIAL  TOOLS: 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  /  , .. . 

RAILS:  .v. 

R.  C.  Ricker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

RAIL    RENDFRS:  .v.-,'  T^-- ' 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago^  III.         ■     ••t.'.t 
Fairbanks.   Morse  A  Co..  Cbieago.   III.      '■'■<.-'■ 
Watson-Stillman  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y»   ' 

RAIL  BRACES:  %:-''t''S'^i' 

Carnegie   Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,   Pa.  •.-•■:•.••<,-• 

RAIL   DRILLS:  ,i    .  ,^\V- :'"v>-- 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  III.  ■'■.! ■'•'.•"•   '-«•.'.■■ 

Fairbanks.   Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL  ",-i-':-- 

RAIL  FASTENERS:  ■■.  ■.  l^ 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  /'- ■  r-i 

RAILROAD    TRACK    SCALES:  ■  .S.   V^   :\-  ■, 

Fairbanks.  Morse  ft  Co..  Chicago,  III.  -  '  ■' 

Sundard  Scale  ft  SnnnW  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
RAILS.  MANUFACTURERS': 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
RAILWAYS: 

Pennsylvania    Railroad. 
RAILWAY   SUPPLIES:  .  -•    , 

Burton  W.  Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.  '     ■;■; 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  ft  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Franklin  Ry.  Supply,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tohns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wolfe  Brush  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .•'..''■ 

Wood,  G.   S.,  Chicago,  111.  ;.-.;.:    ■ -■ 

RASPS:  "'  .  ■ 

Nichoison  File  Co.,  Phovidcoee,  R.  I. 
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•■■-■       INDEX  TO  AD\ERTlSERS-Com/tnutd. 
REAMiERS  * 

QcTcUnd'  Twkt   Drill   Co.,   OcTclaBd.    Ohio. 

Uorse  TwUt  D.  &  M.  Co..  New  Bedford.  Mm*. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Co..  Hartford.  Cono. 

Standard  Tool   Co..  Qeveland.  O. 
REAMERS— ADJUSTABLE: 

Cleveland   Twkt    Drill    Co..    ClereUnd,    Ohio. 
RECORDING   ATTACHMENTS: 
The  Standard"  Scale  &  Supply  Co..  Pit(ak«rs. 

REFRIGERATOR    CARS,    VENTILATED    AND 
HEATED: 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Burton  W..  Chicago,  111. 
RbGULAR   TAPS: 

Pratt  &  Whitnrjr  Co.,  Hartford,  Cona. 

Standard  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 
RFf'LACERS: 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  111.     *.'  i',  \.\  . 
RIVETS  '■'-'■    '' '"  ^.'  * 

Gilg.  Henry  F..  Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pa.    !;^;;7<.  'j: 

Severance    Mfg.   Co..   Glawport,   Pa. 
RIVETERS.  PNEUMATIC: 

Morgan   Engineering  Co..   Alliance.  CM*. 
ROLLER   DECK  SASH  RATCHETS: 

General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 
ROOFING: 

General  Railway  Supply  Co..  Chicago.  III. 

Johns-Manville  Co..  H.  W.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
ROLLER    BEARINGS: 

Standard    Roller-Bearing   Co.,    Philadelphia,  'Pa 
ROLLER   THRUST  BEARINGS: 

Standard    Roller-Bearing    Co.,    Philadelphia,  'Fa- 
ROTARY    BLOWERS: 

B.   F.   Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
RUBBER   GOODS: 

B.   F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

Wood.  G.   S..  Chicago,  111.  v 

SAFE  ENDS: 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Parkeshurg  Iron  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa.  .-T 

SAFE  TY  VAL  VES:  ''■■■ 

Star    Brass    Mfg.    Co..    Boston,    Masa.  ■' - 

SAND   BLAST  MACHINERY: 

Am.   Loco.   Sander  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SASH  BALANCES: 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.     ,......:■ 


Edwards  Co.,  O.  M., 
SASH  LOCKS:  ;  .  v-^^ 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  iu.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ''  -.^    ■.-•.;,. 
SCAT.RS:  >";;:;;■;■.:.■  V 

Buffalo  Scale  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"Standard"   Scale   &   Supply  Co..   Pittsburg,   Pa. 

SCREWS: 

Worcester   Mach.    Screw   Co.,   Worcester.    Mass 

SENSITIVE   DRILL   PRESSES: 

Niles  Tool  Works.   New  York  City. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York. 
SHAPERS: 

American   Tool    Wks.    Co.,    Cincinnati,   O. 

Cincinnati    Shaper   Co.,   Cincinnati,   O. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Fbiiadelpbia,  Pa 

N  ilea- Bement- Pond   Co..    New    York. 

Pratt   &    Whitney   Co.,    Hartford,   Conn. 

Sellers,  Wra.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Stockbridge  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass......." 

SHADE  ROLLERS:  -.v  .^     i 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M..  Syracuse.  N.  Y.    X:,  :  f.     : 
Stewart    Hartshorn   (ji..   Newark,   N.   J.' :':•'.'■'" 

SHAFTING: 

^ng  &  Allstatter  Co.,  Hamilton,  O. 

SHEATHING,  METALLIC  (STEEL): 
General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  DL 

SHAFT    STRAIGHTENERS:  '' 

Watson-SUUman  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y.    .  . . 
SHEARS: 

Thomas  Carlin'a  Sons.  Co.,  Pittaburgh.  Pa. 

Cincinnati   Punch   &   Shear  Co.,   Cincinnati,  O. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.,    New    York. 

The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

SHOP   TORCHES: 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

SIGNAL  LIGHTING: 

Commercial  Acetylene  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SILL  POCKETS: 

Western   Ky.   Equip  Co.,  St   Louis,   Mo. 

SLOTTING  MACHINES: 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Work^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co..   New   York. 
SMOKE  JACKS:  ->; 

Dickinson,  P..  Chicago,  111. 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SOCKETS— DRILL  AND  REAMER: 

Cleveland    Twiat    Drill    Co.,    OeveUnd.    Ohio. 

SOLDERS: 
Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SOLID   FORGED  ROLLED  STEEL    WHEELS: 

Sundard   Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SPIKES. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co..  Pittsburg,  Pa.  \.  •.,••■..;  V 

R.  C.  Ricker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ;~i  ,f;..;.. 

Severance   Mfg.   Co.,  Glassport,   Pa.  '."  -    ^'iv 

SPRINGS:  ;V  ."   • 

American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  P%,  :;;'.".■' '. 

Gilg,  Henry  F.,  Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Standard   Steel   Works   Co.,   PliiUdclphia,   Pa. 
STAYUULTS: 

Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Co.,  Cuyahoga   Falls.  O. 

Flannery    Bolt   Co.,   PitUburgh.   Pa. 
STAYBOLT   IRON: 

Falls   Hollow    SUybolt   Co.,   Cuyahoga   Falla.   O. 
STAYBOLT  SLEEVES: 

American   Ral.   Valve  Co.,  Jersey  Short.  Pa. 
STAYBOLT    iAPS: 

Morse  T.  D.  &  Mach.  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Maas. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Co..  Hartford.  Conn. 

Standard  Tool  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 


INDEX  TO  KD\B.HTISERS— Continued. 

STEAM  DROP  HAMMERS: 
Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance.  O. 

STEAM   ENGINE  INDICATOR: 

Crosby  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
STEAM    GAUGt:i. 

Star  Brass   Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,   Mas!> 
STEAM  HAMMERS: 

Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 
STEAM    HUT-BLAST    APPARATUS: 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Maes.   „  -= 

STEAM  SPECIALTIES: 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
.STEAM  PUMPS: 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
STEAM  TRAPS: 

National  Tube  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     .l.  ..^;  ■.-:.. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park.  Maaa.  '  ,;." 
STEEL  BRUSHES:  •,.•-'- 

Wolfs  Brush  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
STEEL  CARS:  t-  /    ■■ 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  ;.   -v' 

STEEL  CASTINGS:  ;-''.^\.-    '• 

Am.    Brake   Shoe   &   Foundry   Co.,    Chicago,    111 
American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Gould  Coupler  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
Burton  W  Mudge  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Standard   Steel    Works.   ^Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Birds- 
boro.  Pa.  ;-.-..«•;-■  v^    .-^  ..'•  .^•;.'. 

'STEEL  FORCINGS:       '  -^  •■■ ''■^-  ^- "'~^'^  '   r 
Burton  W.  Mudge  &  Comrany,  Chicago,  lil. 

STEEL  MANUFACTURERS: 

Mclnnes  Steel  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.  ,. . ---v         .•  r 

Worth  Bros.  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa.       ' -■.■^j;".". ■■•.:■ 
STEEL  PLATES:  :•  ;- V  ■")^-;;; 

Worth  Bros.  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa.       "'V    .";^  ' 
STEEL    PLATFORMS: 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo.        ■ 
STEEL.  STRUCTURAL:  ■.>:•■;'■■ 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
■STEEL    TIRES: 

'      Standard   Steel   Works   Co.,  Philadelphia.   Pa. 
STEEL   TIRED   WHEELS: 

Standard   Steel   Works   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
STEEL    TIRED    WHEELS   AND    SPRINGS 

Railway   Steel   Spring   Co.,   New   York. 
STEEL.  TOOL:  *  .  .-   ., 

Mclnnes  Steel  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.      ' 
STEEL    TRUCKS:  "•  , 

Commonwealth   Steel   Co.,    St.   Louis.    M«i 
STEEL    TUBES:  ^.  . ; - 

.Vatinnal  Tube  Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     •:•'/'■:  J.-;" 
STEEL-VANADIUM:  ;..■.■  ■.•VP  „ 

American  Vanadium  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  -■■■■-' 
STOCKS    AND    DIES:  \  W' ':  ' 

.    Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co..  Hartford,  Conn.    -      V 
STOKERS:  .   v.     u      ^^   .^ 

.;    Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

■SiriXG  SAirS:  .:.;..,;v/  .,: 

Rtno-Ka.tki  r   KiLCtri.c  Co...  Cincinnati,  O.  -"  -'V. 
TANK  CARS:  Vv^^.v.  /, 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
TANK    VALVES: 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Western   Railway  Equip.  Co.,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 
TANKS: 

L.  M.  Booth  Company,  Chicago.  III.         ;  -     •  ■ 

Fairbanks,   Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  lit  • 

Kennicott  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
T-irPl\'^  yLACHIXIlS  AND  ATTACHMENTS: 

Fo<d!ck   Mnchine  Tool   Co.,  Cincinnati,   O. 
TAPS— STAYBOLT: 

Cleveland    Twist    Drill    Co.,    Oeveland.    Ohw. 
TESTING   MACHINES: 

Riehle  Bro«    Ti-st    Mach.   Co..   Philadelphia.   Pa 
'IJIREU-U  .IV  VALVES: 

Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa. 

Western  Ry.  Equip.  Co.,  St.  Lenia.  Ma. 
TIES:  .:..'• 

Burton  W  Mudge  &  Company.  Chicago.  IB.' 
TIE  PLATES: 

Western  Ry.  Equip.  Co.,   St  Louis,  Mo.   - 
TIE    RODS:  c       .\  :• 

R.  C.  Ricker,  Cincinnati,  0.  ^"^  .-' 

TIES,  STEEL:  ■..>.•   .;,:;  ■  v^ 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa."     '    ■■■:•■■'  .  . ' 
TIRES  (STEEL):  \.   .. 

Railway  Steel-Spring  Co.,  New  York.     =     ■<•';': 
TIRE   TURNING  AND  BORING  UILLSi  r^~. 

NiIes-BementPond  Co..  New  York 
TOOLS  FOR  RATUVAY  REPAIR  SHOPS- 

Underwood,  H.  B..  &  Ca.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
TOOL   MAKING   FILES: 

Nicholson  File  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
TOOL  STEEL: 

Burton  W  Mudge  &  Company,  Chicago,   111. 

Mclnnes  Steel  Co.,  Corry.  Pa. 
TRACK  DRILLS:  .:        ;^ 

■■   The  Buda  Company.  Chicago,  III.  -C:".'. :' 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co..  Chicago.  IIL    .?-•.-. •*; 
TRACK  SANDER:  :  ■   ~  ' 

American    Loco.    Sander    Co..    Philadelohia,    Pa. 
TRACK  TOOLS: 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
TRAP  DOORS:  :-  ■   - 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
TRAP-DOORS.  PLATFORM: 

General  Railway  Supply  Co..  Chicaco.  IIL 
TRUCK  BOLSTERS:  ^^ 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  -:  :    . 

Pressed  Steel  C  Co.,  Phila.  and  Pittsburgh,  P^ 


FINTSCH 


'/tr 


IMYLT 


LATEST 


TYPE    No.  3500 


"HOURLY  CONSUMPTION  2.12  CU  FT 
YIELDING  99.5  CANDLE  POWER" 

J.     1%.     IJE.VTO.N- 

Pf,f.  t:tiiiinffrius  practice 
Str:rns  Justitulf.  A'. J. 


Cost  One  Gent 

PER    HOUR 


Buoy  Lighting, 
Broilers  a  Rangis 


WATER  CIRCULATING  & 
DIRECT  STEAM  HEATIfli 
COUPLERSJRAPS  AND 
OTHER  APPLIANCES, 
USED  BY  160  RAILROADS 
ON  19000  CARS. 

THE  SAFETY  CAR 
HEATING  Si  LIGHTING  CO. 

2  RECTOR  ST.  NEW  YORk" 
CHICAGO,  PHIADELPHIA, 
ST.  LOUIS    Sc    SAM  FRANCISCO.' 
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BurtonWMudge&Company 


CHICAGO 


Mo.  ''r\'.s'i!vnt 


STAR    BRASS    MANUFACTURING    CO- 

Original  and  Exclusive  Manufacturer*  of 

"  NON-CORROSIVE "  STEAM  AND  AIR  GAGES 

Extra  Heavy  Muffled  and  Open  Pop  Safety  Valves,  Chime  Whistles.  Seibert 

Bulls  Eye  l,ubricators.  Automatic  Water  Gages.    Globe.  Ansle, 

Check,  Cross  and  Blow-off  Valves. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  108-114  E.  Dedham  St.,  Boston,  Mas* 

Branches  :     New  York  City  London,  Kne. 


5  inch 
Midget 
Slide  Rule 
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For  Vest 
Pocket  use. 
As  accurate 
as  a  10"  rule 


CIRCULAR  20  TELLS  ALL 

KOI^ESCH  (SICO.,138  FtiltonSt.,  New  York 

Established    1885 


MULTIPLY  YOUR  SALES 

By  giving  patrons  Better  Work — Neater 
Work — Standard  Work — work  that  (its  with 
that  made  a  year  or  more  ago. 

The  Shimer  Cutter  Heads 

Are  the  only  tools  that  make  this  possible  at 
a  reduced  cost  and  with  an  increased  output, 
besides  putting  a  finishing  touch  to  your  work 
that  will  favorably  advertise  your  mill  and 
facilities.      Address 

Samuel  J.  Shimer  &  Sons, 

Milton,  Pennsylvania 


Universal  Directory  of  Railway  Officials 


\^    UNIVERSAL  DlREaORY 
o&aJ  RAILWAY  OFFICIALS,  1910. 


3iUp6ATE  CIRCUS  BUUDIngs.ljondon. 


The  1910  Ediiion  of  The  Univertal  Directory 
of  Railwray  Official  (published  in  London)  i>  now 
ready  for  ditlribulion.  It  contain!  a  lilt  of  the  entire 
railroidi  of  the  world,  with  their  mileage  gauge, 
amount  of  equipment  owned,  and  names  and  addreties 
of  all  officials. 

Full  Bound— Size  6  in.x9in.     Price  $4.00  a  copy. 

Send  your  order  now  to 

A.  FENTON  WALKER 

Sole  Representative  f or  U .  S. 
140  Liberty  St  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 


J-M  Si'aVn'..i.     RAILROAD  SUPPLIES 


Roofinffs. 
Packings. 
Gaskets. 
Hair  Felt. 
Cements. 

Writ*  for  Catalsta* 
No.  %\\ 


lyocomotive  Lascinc. 
Air  Brake  Cylinder. 
Packing  Expander  Ring. 
UnderiTTound  Conduit. 


Keystone  Hair  Insulator. 
Leak-No  Metallic  Compound. 
Metallo  Metal  Polish. 
Fire  Extingruishers. 


H.W.JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Pipe  Coverings 
Smoke  Jacks. 
Asbestos  Wood. 
Fibre  Conduit. 

HEW  TORE  IND  ETERT 
I.ABOE  CITT 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISeRS-Co»/<»iM«. 

TRUCK   FRAMES: 
Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Cbicafo,  111. 
Pressed  Steel  C  Co.,  PhiU.  and  Phtabnrgh,  Pa. 

TRUCKS: 
Bettendorf  Axle  Co..  Odcage.  111. 
Commonwealth   Steel   Co..   St    Loaia.   11*. 

TUBING  (SHELBY  SEAMLESS  STBBL): 
National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

TUBE  CLEANERS^  BOILER: 

Pierce  Co..  Wm.  B.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
TURRET  LATHES: 

Bardons  ft  Oliver,  Geveland,  Ohio. 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K.,  Ciadnnati, 
Ohio. 
TURNBUCKLES: 

Cleveland  City  F.  &  I.  Co.,  Qevcland,  O. 

Merrill  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Ricker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TURNTABLE  MOTORS: 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Ca,  Chicago,  IIL 
riVIST  DRILLS: 

Morse  T.  D.  ft  Mch.  Co.,  New  Bedford.  Mua. 

Pratt  ft  Whitney,   New   York. 
Standard  Tool   Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 

UNCOUPLING  DEVICES: 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co..  Daytoo,  Ohio. 
Cleveland   Twist   Drill   Co..   Qevcland.    Ohio. 

UNIONS: 
Dart,  E.  M.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

VALVES: 
Amer.   Balance  Valve  Co.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 
Homestead  Valve  Mfa.  Co^  Homestead.  Pa. 
Jenkins  Bros.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Lunkenheimer  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 
Star    Brass    Maaafacturing    Co.,    Boston,    Mass. 

VALVES  (ALL  KINDS): 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
VALVES   AND  METERS: 

Fairbanks.  Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 

VALVES— BALANCED    MAIN: 
Am.    Balance   Valve   Co.,   Jersey   Shore,   Pa. 

VARNISHES: 
Devoc,  F.  W.,  ft  Co.,  New  York. 

VENTILATORS,  CAR. 
Gen.  Ry.  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Burton  W.,  Chicago,  IIL 
Globe  Ventilator  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

VENTILATORS.   CAST  IRON— CHIMNEYS: 
Paul   Didcinson,  Incorporated,  Oiicago,  IIL 

VENTILATORS: 
Globe  Ventilator   Co.,   Troy,   N.   Y. 

VENTILATING  FANS: 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenecudy,  N.  Y. 
B.   F.  Sturtevant  Co..  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

VESTIBULE  CURTAIN  CATCHES: 
General  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago.  IIL 

VESTIBULE  DOORS: 

Gen.  Ry.  Supply  Co..  Chicago,  IIL 

The  O.  M.  Edwards  Co..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

VICTOR   VANADIUM  BRONZE: 
Vanadium  Metals  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

VISES: 

Merrill  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
WAGON    SCALES: 

Sundard  Scale  ft  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W/iTF.R  GAUGES: 

Groff  Drill  &  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Star  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Western   Ky.   Equip.  Co.,   St.   Louis,   Me. 
WATER    PURIFIERS: 

L.  M.  Booth  Company,  Chicago,  IIL 

Dearborn   Drug  ft  Chemical  Wks.,   Chicaa^   II. 

Kennicott      Co.,  Chicago.   III. 
Lake  Erie  Boiler  Compound  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
WATER    PURIFICATION: 

L.  M.  Booth  Company,  Chicago,  IIL 

Kennicott    Co..   Chicago,  III. 
WATER   SOFTENERS: 

L.  M.  Booth  Company,  Chicago,  IIL 

Kennicott  Co..  Chicaso.  Ill- 
WATER  SOFTENING  PLANTS: 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  III. 
WATER  STATIONS: 

Fairbanks.   Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,   IIL 
WEATHER  STRIPS: 

Edwards  Co..  O.  M.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
WEED  BURNERS: 

Burton  W.  Mudge  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
WELDING  PROCESS: 

The  Linde  Air  Products  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  C.  Sanford  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
WHEELS,   CAR   AND   LOCOMOTIVE: 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
WHEEL  PRESSES: 

Wstdon-Stillman  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
WHEEL  PRESS  RECORDTNG  GAUGES: 

Crosby  Steam  Gauge  ft  Valve  Co.,  Boston,  Ifaw. 
WHISTLES: 

Star  Brass  Mfv   Co..  Boston,  Mass. 
WINDOW  FIXTURES: 

Edwards  Co.,  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
WIRE : 

American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
WOOD    WORKING  MACHINERY : 

Atlantic  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Bentel-Margedant  Co,,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

WRECKING  LIGHTS: 

U.   S.   Marine  Signal  Co.,  New  York. 
WRENCHES: 

Cn^  Wrench  Co..  Worcester.  Mass. 

Walworth  Mfg.  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 
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